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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


The  following  tracts,  having  passed 
through  various  editions  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  may  incline  to  pos- 
sess them  in  a  durable  form.  In  common 
with  all  writings  which  have  obtained  a 
good  degree  or  notice,  they  have  been 
criticised  freely;  but  as  they  have  been 
published  not  to  dictate  opinions,  but  to 
excite  thought  and  inquiry,  they  have 
not  failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they 
have  provoked  doubt  or  reply.  They 
have,  1  think,  the  merit  of  being  earnest 
expressions  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  of 
giving  the  results  of  quiet,  long-contin- 
ued thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur 
often,  perhaps  the  reader  may  think  too 
often ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  writer 
roanifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can 
in  no  other  do  justice  to  nis  own  mind. 
Men  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
not  merely  by  difference  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  by  the  different  degrees  of 
relief  or  prominence  which  they  give  to 
the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what  an 
immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in 
organized  bodies,  which  consist  of  the 
same  parts  or  elements,  but  in  which 
these  are  found  in  great  diversity  of 
proportions !  So,  to  learn  what  a  man 
is,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  his  mind, 
and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  f  eel- 
jngs  which  successively  possess  him. 
The  question  is,  what  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings predominate,  stand  out  most  dis- 
tincdy,  and  give  a  hue  and  impulse  to 
the  common  actions  of  his  mind  ?  What 
3fc  his  great  ideas  ?  These  form  the 
n^  and  by  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is 
veiy  much  to  be  judged. 


The  following  writings  will  be  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  the  high  estimate  which  they  * 
express  of  human  nature.  A  respect  for 
the  human  soul  breathes  through  them. 
The  time  may  come  for  unfolding  my 
views  more  fully  on  this  and  many  con- 
nected topics.  As  yet,  I  have  given  but 
fragments  ;  and,  on  this  account,  I  have 
been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through 
the  present  disguises  and  humbling  cir- 
cumstances of  human  nature,  and  speaks 
with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for 
and  what  it  may  become,  is  commonly  set 
down  by  men  of  the  world  as  a  romancer, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  by  the  religious  ^ 
as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  peniaps 
as  exalting  man  against  God.  A  few 
remarks  on  this  point  seem,  therefore,  a 
proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this 
place  to  enter  far  into  the  consideration 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  and 
of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward 
and  outward  experience  of  men.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the 
greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen 
m  the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns 
absolute,  universal  truth,  in  the  idea  of 
God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power, 
in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in 
the  boundlessness  of  love,  in  aspirations 
after  perfection,  in  desires  and  affections, 
which  time  and  space  cannot  confine,  and 
the  world  cannot  fill.  The  soul,  viewed 
in  these  lights,  should  fill  us  with  awe. 
It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which  may 
be  said  to  contain  now  within  itself 
what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.  It 
is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity  of  God^ 
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and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  gran- 
deur. There  is,  however,  another  and 
very  different  aspect  of  our  nature. 
When  we  look  merely  at  what  it  now  is, 
at  its  present  development,  at  what  falls 
under  present  consciousness,  we  see  in 
it  much  of  weakness  and  limitation,  and 
still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  de- 
graded by  error  and  sin.  This  is  the 
aspect  under  which  it  appears  to  most 
men ;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feel- 
ing of  human  infirmity,  that  a  writer, 
holding  higher  views,  must  state  them 
with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to 
without  prejudice.  My  language,  I  trust, 
will  be  sufficiently  measured,  as  my  ob- 
ject at  present  is  not  to  set  forth  the 
^eatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove 
difficulties  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  minds 
of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has 
taken,  it  has  been  thought  that  to  as- 
cribe any  thing  to  man  was  to  detract  so 
much  from  God.  The  disposition  has 
been,  to  establish  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  not  to  see  and 
rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought  that  to  darken  the  crea- 
tion was  the  way  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  splendor  of  the  Creator.  The  human 
being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stern  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is 
as  yet  an  infant,  new  to  existence,  un- 
conscious of  his  powers ;  and  he  has 
been  expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly, 
and  act  perfectly.  Especially  in  estimat- 
ing his  transgressions,  the  chief  regard 
has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  nature  and 
present  stage  of  development,  but  to  th*e 
infinity  of  the  Being  against  whom  he  had 
sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  instead 
of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has 
been  used  to  plunge  man  into  despair. 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring 
of  error  in  religion,  and  of  error  among 
the  most  devout.  I  refer  to  the  tendency 
of  fervent  minds  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
clusively or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It 
is  said,  in  devotional  writings,  that  ex- 
alted and  absorbing  views  of  God  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  piety ;  that  our 
grand  labor  shduld  be,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator ;  that 
the  creature  cannot  sink  too  low  in 
our  estimation,  or  God  fill  too  high  a 
sphere.  God,  we  are  told,  must  not  be 
limited;  nor  are  his  rights  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  rights  in  his  creatures. 
These  are  made  to  minister  to  their 


Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselves. 
They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have 
no  power  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
His  sovereignty,  awful  and  omnipotent, 
is  not  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  sub- 
jects. Man's  place  is  the  dust.  The 
entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
true  homage  he  is  to  offer  God.  He  is  ' 
not  to  exalt  his  reason  or  his  sense  of 
right  against  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  that  he 
is  nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such 
is  the  common  language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural. 
That  the  steady,  earnest  contemplation 
of  the  Infinite  One  should  so  dazzle  the 
mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all 
things  else,  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose  the  power 
of  seeing  other  objects.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive, one  design  of  God  in  hiding  him- 
self so  far  from  us,  in  throwing  around 
himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our 
faculties  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  act 
on  other  things  besides  himself,  that  the 
will  should  not  be  crushed  by  his  over- 
powering greatness,  that  we  should  be 
free  agents,  that  we  should  recognize 
rights  in  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well 
as  in  the  Creator,  and  thus  be  introduced 
into  a  wide  and  ever-enlargine  sphere  of 
action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind, 
in  surrendering  itself  to  it,  is  in  danger^ 
of  becoming  unjust  to  itself  and  otner 
beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self- 
respect  which  should  be  inseparable  from 
a  moral  nature,  of  degrading  the  intellect 
by  the  forced  belief  of  contradictions 
which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and 
of  losing  that  distinct  consciousness  of 
moral  freedom,  of  power  over  itself, 
w^ithout  which  the  interest  of  life  and  the 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  I  would  turn  the  mind  from 
God's  Infinity.  This  is  the  grand  truth  ; 
but  it  must  not  stand  alone  m  the  mind. 
The  finite  is  something  real  as  well  as 
the  infinite.  We  must  reconcile  the  two 
in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
exclude  the  former  as  the  latter.  God 
surpasses  all  human  thought ;  yet  human 
thought,  mysterious,  unbounded,  "wan- 
dering through  eternity,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. GcS's  sovereignty  is  limitless  ; 
still  man  has  rights.    God's  power  is  ir- 
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resistible  ;  still  man  is  free.  On  God  we 
entirely  depend  ;  yet  we  can  and  do  act 
from  ourselves,  and  determine  our  own 
characters.  These  antagonist  ideas,  if  so 
they  may  be  called,  are  equally  true,  and 
neither  can  be  spared.  It  will  not  do 
for  an  impassioned  or  an  abject  piety  to 
wink  one  class  of  them  out  of  sight.  In 
a  healthy  mind  they  live  together ;  and 
the  worst  error  in  religion  has  arisen 
from  throwing  a  part  or  them  into  ob- 
scurity. 

In  most   religious  systems,  the   ten- 
dency has    been    to    seize    exclusively 
on  the   idea    of   the    Infinite,    and    to 
sacrifice  to  this  the  finite,  the  created, 
the  human.     This  I  have  said  is  very 
natural.     To  the  eye  of  sense,  man  is 
such  a  mote  in  the  creation,  his  imper- 
fections and  sins  are  so  prominent  in  his 
history,  the  changes  of  his  life  are  so 
sudden,  so  awful,  ne  vanishes  into  such 
darkness,  the  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so 
fearful,  all  his  outward  possessions  are 
so  fleeting,  the  earth  which  he  treads  on 
so  insecure,  and  all  surrounding  nature 
subject  to  such  fearful  revolutions,  that 
the  reflective  and  sensitive  mind  is  prone 
to  see  nothingness  inscribed  on  the  hu- 
man bein^  and  on  all  things  that  are 
made,  ana  to  rise  to  God  as  the  only  re- 
ality.   Another  more  influential  feeling 
contributes  to  the  same  end.    The  mind 
of  man,  in  its  present  infancy  and  blind- 
ness, is  apt  to  grow  servile  through  fear, 
and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  Divine  Being 
by  flattery  and  self -depreciation.     Thus 
deep  are  the  springs  of  religious  error. 
To  admit  all  the  elements  of  truth  into 
our  system,  at  once  to  adore  the  infinity 
of  God  and  to  give  due  importance  to 
our  own  free  moral  nature,  is  no  very 
easy  work.    But  it  must  be  done.    Man*s 
free  activity  is  as  important  to  religion 
as  God's  infinity.     In  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  moral  power  of  the  subject 
is  as  essential  as  the  omnipotence  of  the 
sovereign.     The  rights  of  both  have  the 
same  sacredness.     To  rob  man  of  his 
dignity  is  as  truly  to  subvert  religion  as 
tS^trip  God  of  his  perfection.    We  must 
believe  in  man's  agency  as  truly  as  in 
the  Divine,  in  his  freedom  as  truly  as  in 
his  dependence,  in  his  individual  being 
3s  truly  as  in  the  great  doctrine  of  his 
living  m  God.     Just  as  far  as  the  desire 
<rf  exalting  the  Divinity  obscures  these 
conceptions,  our  religion  is  sublimated 
into  mysticism  or  degraded  into  servility. 


In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind 
has  tended  strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  the  Vast,  the  Incompre- 
hensible. In  its  speculations  it  has 
started  from  God.  Swallowed  up  in  his 
greatness,  it  has  annihilated  the  creature. 
Perfection  has  been  thought  to  lie  in  self- 
oblivion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the  Divin- 
ity, in  establishing  exclusive  communion 
with  God.  The  mystic  worshipper  fled 
from  society  to  wildernesses,  where  not 
even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the 
soul  from  the  Unseen.  Living  on  roots, 
sleeping  on  the  rocky  floor  of  his  cave, 
he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  was  lost,  and 
the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect  be- 
came passive  or  yielded  to  the  universal 
soul,  the  more  perfect  seemed  the  piety. 

From  such  views  naturally  sprung 
Pantheism.  No  being  was  at  last  rec- 
ognized but  God.  He  was  pronounced 
the  only  reality.  The  universe  seemed 
a  succession  of  shows,  shadows,  evan- 
escent manifestations  of  the  One  Inef- 
fable Essence.  The  human  spirit  was 
but  an  emanation,  soon  to  be  reabsorbed 
in  its  source.  God,  it  was  said,  bloomed 
in  the  flower,  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowed 
in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human 
soul.  All  our  powers  were  but  move- 
ments of  one  infinite  force.  Under  the 
deceptive  spectacle  of  multiplied  indi- 
viduals intent  on  various  ends,  there  was 
but  one  agent.  Life,  with  its  endless 
changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and 
the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave 
birth  or  strength  to  that  submission  to 
despotic  power  which  has  characterized 
the  Eastern  world.  The  sovereign,  in 
whom  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
centred,  became  an  emblem  of  the  One 
Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as 
its  representative.  An  unresisting  qui- 
etism naturally  grew  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  God  as  the  all-absorbing  and 
irresistible  energy.  Man,  a  bubble,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  ocean  of  the  universal 
soul,  and  fated  soon  to  vanish  in  it  again, 
had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse 
him  to  effort.  In  the  East  the  individ- 
ual was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  counted  much,  and  he 
did  much.  In  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the  consciousness  of  power  was  indeed 
too  little  chastened  by  religious  rever- 
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ence.  Their  gods  were  men.  Their 
philosophy,  though  in  a  measure  bor- 
rowed trom  or  tinctured  with  the  East- 
em,  still  spoke  of  man  as  his  own  master, 
as  having  an  independent  happiness  in 
the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as 
they  thus  severed  themselves  from  God, 
they  did  themselves  great  harm  ;  but 
in  their  recognition,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  grandeur  ,0f  the^oul,  lay 
the  secret  of  theii!^vast  infllience  on 
human  affairs. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church,  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  mind  to  the  exclusive 
thought  of  God,  to  the  denial  or  forget- 
fulness  of  all  other  existence  and  power, 
has  come  forth  in  various  forms.  The 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  its 
-boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mys- 
tics, who  have  sought  to  lose  them- 
selves in  God.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  thi^  church 
from  free,  healthful  inquiry,  had  sought 
liberty  in  this  vague  contemplation  of 
the  Iniinite.  In  the  class  just  referred 
to  were  found  many  noble  spirits,  espe- 
cially Fdn^lon,  whose  quietism,  with  all 
its  amiableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 
disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency 
to  exalt  God  and  annihilate  the  creature 
has  manifested  itself,  though  in  less  pro- 
nounced forms.  We  see  it  in  Quaker- 
ism, and  Calvinism,  the  former  striving 
to  reduce  the  soul  to  silence,  to  suspend 
its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God  alone 
may  be  heard;  and  the  latter  making  God 
the  only  power  in  the  universe,  and  anni- 
hilating the  free  will,  that  one  will  alone 
mciy  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  ^earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being 
spoken  of  as  an  approacli  to  Panthe- 
ism. It  will  say  that  it  recognizes  dis- 
tinct minds  from  the  Divine.  But  what 
avails  this,  if  it  robs  these  minds  of  self- 
determining  force,  of  original  activity ; 
if  it  makes  them  passive  recipients  of 
the  Universal  Force  ;  if  it  sees  in  human 
action  only  the  necessary  issues  of  for- 
eign impulse.  The  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  Panthe- 
ism, differs  little  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  onlv  active  power  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  wliat  is  substance  without 
power?  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  matter  is 
an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  the 
force  which  pervades  it,  has  led  men  to 
question  whether  any  such  thing  as  mat- 


ter exists  ;  whether  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  which  are  regarded 
as  the  indwelling  Deity,  be  not  its  whole 
essence.  Take  away  force,  and  sub- 
stance is  a  shadow,  aiid  might  as  well 
vanish  from  the  universe.  Without  a 
free  power  in  man,  he  is  nothing.  The 
divine  agent  within  him  is  every  thing. 
Man  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  phe- 
nomenal existence,  under  which  the  One 
Infinite  Power  is  manifested  ;  and  is  this 
much  better  than  Pantheism  1 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  is  the 
attempt  to  exalt  God,  by  making  him 
the  sole  cause,  the  sole  agent  in  the 
universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature 
freedom  of  will  and  moral  power,  by 
making  man  a  mere  recipient  and  trans- 
mitter of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if 
followed  out  consistently,  destroys  all 
moral  connection  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the 
physical,  it  ruptures  the  moral  bond 
which  holds  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  free  will  is  to  strike  the  con- 
science with  death,  for  both  have  but 
one  and  the  same  life.  It  destroys  re- 
sponsibility. It  puts  out  the  light  of  the 
universe ;  it  makes  the  universe  a  ma- 
chine. It  freezes  the  fountain  of  our 
moral  feelings,  of  all  generous  affection 
and  lofty  aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it 
leave  man  a  free  agent,  is  a  compara- 
tively-harmless  speculation ;  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Milton.  The  denial  of 
moral  .freedom,  could  it  really  be  be- 
lieved, would  prove  the  most  fatal  of 
errors.  If  Edwards's  work  on  the  W^ill 
could  really  answer  its  end  ;  if  it  could 
thoroughly  persuade  men  that  they  were 
bound  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  that 
their  actions  were  fixed  links  in  the  chain 
of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one  agent, 
God,  in  the  universe ;  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  books  ever  issued 
from  our  press.  Happily  it  is  a  demon- 
stration which  no  man  believes,  which 
the  whole  consciousness  contradicts. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serioife  thought 
and  full  of  solemn  instruction,  that  many 
of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out  of 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch  over 
our  whole  nature,  to  subject  the  highest 
sentiments  to  the  calm,  conscientious 
reason.  Men  starting  from  the  idea  of 
God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by  it  as  to  for- 

fet  or  misinterpret  the  universe.     They 
ave  come  to  see  in  him  the  only  force 
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in  creation,  and  in  other,  beings  only 
signs,  shadows,  echoes  of  this.  Abso- 
lute dependence  is-  the  only  relation  to 
God  which  they  have  left  to  human 
beings.  Our  innnitelv  nobler  relations, 
those  which  spring  n-om  the  power  of 
free  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  their  .Ihe- 
ory  dissolves.  The  moral  nature,  of 
which  freedom  is  the  foundation  and 
essence,  which  confers  rights  and  im- 
poses duties,  which  is  the  ground  of 
praise  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  self-respect,  of  friendship 
between  man  and  man,  of  spiritual  con- 
nection between  man  and  his  Maker, 
which  is  the  spring  of  holy  enthusiasm 
and  heavenly  aspiration,  "which  gives  to 
life  its  interest,  to  creation  its  glory ;  — 
this  is  annihilated  by  the  mistaken  piety, 
which,  to  exalt  Goa,  to  make  him  All  m 
All,  immolates  to  him  the  powers  of  the 
universe. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
birth  in  former  ages  to  asceticism,  drove 
some  of  the  noblest  men  into  cloisters 
or  caverns,  infected  them  with  the  fatal 
notion  that  there  was  an  hostility  be- 
tween their  relations  to  God  and  their 
relations  to  his  creatures,  and  of  course 
persuaded  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
the  latter.  To  this  we  owe  systems  of 
theology  deg^ding  human  nature,  deny- 
ing its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it 
into  subjection  to  the  priest  through 
whom  alone  God  is  supposed  to  ap- 
proach the  abject  multitude,  and  placing 
haman  virtue  in  exaggerated  humilia- 
tions. The  idea  of  God,  the  grandest 
of  all,  and  which  ought  above  all  to  ele- 
^te  the  soul,  has  too  often  depressed 
it  and  led  good  minds  very  far  astray, 
—a  consideration  singularly  fitted  to 
teach  us  tolerant  views  of  error,  and  to 
enjoin  caution  and  sobriety  in  religious 
speculation. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  thought 
wanting  in  a  just  tolerance  in  the  strict- 
ures now  offered  on  those  systems  of 
theology  and  philosophy  which  make 
God  the  only  power  in  the  universe  and 
rob  m^  of  his  dignity.  Among  the 
authors  oi  these  may  be  found  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men.  To  this 
class  belonged  Hartley,  whose  work  on 
Man  carries  indeed  the  taint  of  materi- 
alism and  necessity,  but  still  deserves 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  richest  con- 
tributions ever  made  to  the  science  of 
mind,  whilst  it  breathes  the  profoundest 


piety.  Our  own  Edwards  was  as  emi- 
nent for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  great  error 
with  great  virtue  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  universal  history.  But  error  is  not 
made  harmless  by  such  associations. 
The  false  theories  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, though  not  thoroughly  believed, 
have  wrought  much  evil.  They  have 
done  much,  I,  think,  to  perpetuate  those 
abject  views  of  human  nature  which  keep 
it  where  it  is,  which  check  men's  aspira- 
tions, and  reconcile  them  to  their  pres- 
ent poor  modes  of  thought  and  action 
as  the  fixed  unalterable  laws  of  their 
being. 

Many  religious  people  fall  into  the 
error,  which  I  have  wished  to  expose, 
through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glorify 
the  Creator.  "  The  glory  of  God,^'  they 
say,  "  is  our  chief  end  ;  "  and  this  is  ac- 
complished as  they  suppose  by  taking 
all  power  from  man  and  transferring  afl 
to  his  Maker.  We  have  here  an  exam- 
ple of  the  injury  done  by  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  a  vague,  misty  use  of 
Scripture  language.  The  "glory  of 
God "  is  undoubtedly  to  be  our  end ; 
but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It  means 
the  shining  forth  of  his  perfection  in  his 
creation,  especially  in  his  spiritual  off- 
spring ;  and  it  is  best  promoted  by 
awakening  in  these  their  highest  fac- 
ulties,- by  bringing  out  in  ourselves  and 
,.others  the  image  of  God  in  which  all  are 
made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested 
human'  being,  morally  strong,  and  ex- 
erting a  wide  influence  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  is  the  clearest  reflection  of  the 
divine  splender  on  earth ;  and  we  glo- 
rify God  in  proportion  as  we  form  our- 
selves and  others  after. this  model.  The 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We 
do  not  honor  him  by  breaking  down  the 
human  soul,  by  connecting  it  with  him 
only  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By 
making  him  the  author  of  a  mechanical 
universe,  we  ascribe  to  him  a  low  kind 
of  agency.  It  is  his  glory  that  he  cre- 
ates oeings  like  himself,  free  beings,  not 
slaves ;  that  he  forms  them  to  obedi- 
ence, not  by  physical  agency,  but  by 
moral  influences  ;  that  he  confers  on 
them  the  reality,  not  the  show  of  power ; 
and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout  striv- 
ings a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  with- 
out end.  It  is  not  by  darkening  and 
dishonoring  the  creature,  that  we  nonor 
the  Creator.     Those  men  glorify  God 
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most,  who  look  with  keen  eye  and  lov- 
ing heart  on  his  works,  who  catch  in  all 
some  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who 
have  a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its 
dimmest  manifestations,  and  who  can 
so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  becomes 
a  bright  witness  to  the  Divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  com- 
monly objected,  that  we  thus  obscure, 
•  if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of  en- 
tire dependence  on  God,  —  a  doctrine 
which  is  believed  to  be  eminently  the 
foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greater  the  creature, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  dependence ; 
the  more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  the 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his 
Creator.  No  matter  what  grandeur  or 
freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  are 
bestowed,  inspired,  sustained  by  God ; 
that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we  owe 
all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their 
action  and  all  the  helps  and  incitements 
by  which  they  are  perfected.  On  ac- 
count of  their  grandeur  and  freedom 
they  are  not  less  his  gifts  ;  and  in  as 
far  as  they  are  divine,  their  natural  ten- 
dency is  not  towards  idolatrous  self-re- 
liance, but  towards  the  grateful,  joyful 
recognition  of  their  adorable  source. 
The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no 
degree  impaired  by  the  highest  views 
of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  dependence  is  not,  as  is 
often  taught,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion,  so  that  to  secure  this  all  other 
ideas  must  be  renounced.  And  this 
needs  to  be  taught,  because  nothing  has 
been  more  common  with  theologians 
than  to  magnify  our  dependence  at  the 
expense  of  every  thing  elevated  in  our 
mature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free- 
dom, and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent, 
lest  he  should  trench  on  God's  sole, 
supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this  error, 
it  should  be  understood  that  our  depend- 
ence is  not  our  chief  relation  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  .ground  of  religion, 
if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sen- 
timent of  faith,  reverence,  and  love 
towards  the  Divinity.  That  piety  may 
exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God 
alone  and  constantly  sustains  all  beings. 
This  is  not  a  foundation  for  moral  feel- 
ings towards  him.  The  great  question 
on  which  religion  rests  is.  What  kind 
of  a  universe  does  he  create  and  sustain  ? 


Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to  give  birth 
to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated 
evil,  dependence  on  him  would  be  any 
thing  but  a  ground  of  reverence.  We 
should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it  ." 
into  non-existence.  The  great  question, 
I  repeat  it,  is.  What  is  the  nature,  the 
end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation  which 
God  upholds  ?  On  this,  and  on  the  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  this,  religion  wholly 
rests.  True,  we  depend  on  the  Creator  ; 
and  so  does  the  animal ;  so  does  the* 
clod  ;  and  were  this  the  only  relation, 
we  should  be  no  more  bound  to  worship 
than  they.  We  sustain  a  grander  rela- 
tion, that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings 
to  a  Spiritual  Father.  We  are  not  mere 
material  substances,  subjected  to  an 
irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals 
subjected  to  resistless  instincts  ;  but  are 
souls,  on  which  a  moral  law  is  written, 
in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created 
spirit  to  the  universal  spirit,  and  that  of 
entire  dependence  would  remain  as  it  is 
now ,  but  no  ground  and  no  capacity 
of  religion  would  remain  ;  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  universe  would  fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our 
own  souls.  In  these  is  the  fountain  of 
all  divine  truth.  An  outward  revelation 
is  only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the 
ground  of  conceptions  and  principles 
previously  furnished  by  the  soul.  Here 
is  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let 
us  not  disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day, 
which  tell  us  that  we  are  to  start  in  «dl 
our  speculations  from  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite.  But  we  rise  to  these  concep- 
tions from  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
nature  ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  of 
what  avail  would  be  the  notion  of  an 
Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an  Un- 
caused Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes  which 
we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls  ? 
What  but  a  vague  shadow,  a  sounding 
name,  is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  the 
substance  without  modes,  the  being 
without  properties,  the  naked  unity, 
which  performs  such  a  part  in  some  of 
our  philosophical  systems  t  The  only 
God  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on, 
and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our 
consciences  can  recognize,  is  the  God 
whose  image  dwells  in  our  own  souls. 
The  grand  ideas  of  Power,  Reason, 
Wisdom,    Love,    Rectitude,    Holiness, 
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Blessedness,  that  is,  of  all  God's  attri- 
butes, come  from  within,  from  the  action 
of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Many  in- 
deed think  that  they  learn  God  Irom 
marks  of  design  and  skill  in  the  outward 
-  world ;  but  our  ideas  of  design  and  skill, 
of  a  determining  cause,  of  an  end  or  pur- 
pose, are  derived  from  consciousness, 
rrom  our  own  souls.  Thus  the  soul  is 
the  spring  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  ex- 
tended, but  these  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  in  insisting  on  the  claims  of  our 
nature  to  reverence,  I  have  not  given 
myself  to  a  subject  of  barren  specula- 
tion. It  has  intimate  connections  with 
religion ;  and  deep  injury  to  religion  has 
been  the  consequence  of  its  neglect  I 
have  also  felt  and  continually  msisted, 
that  a  new  reverence  for  man  was  essen- 
tial to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  As 
long  as  men  regard  one  another  as  they 
now  do,  that  is  as  little  better  than  the 
brutes,  they  will  continue  to  treat  one 
another  brutally.  Each'  will  strive,  by 
craft  or  skill,  to  make  others  his  tools. 
There  can  be  no  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
no  true  peace,  any  £Eirther  than  men 
come  to  understand  their  affinity  with 
and  relation  to  God  and  the  infinite  pur- 
pose for  which  he  gave  them  life.  As 
yet  these  ideas  are  treated  as  a  kind  of 
spiritual  romance ;  and  the  teacher  who 
really  expects  men  to  see  in  themselves 
and  one  another  the  children  of  God,  is 
smiled  at  as  a  visionary.  The  reception 
of  this  plainest  truth  of  Christianity 
would  revolutionize  society,  and  create 
relations  among  men  not  dreamed  of  at 
the  present  day^  A  union  would  spring 
up,  compared  with  which  our  present 
fnendships  would  seem  estrangements. 
Men  would  know  the  import  of  the 
word  Brother,  as  yet  nothing  but  a 
word  to  multitudes.  None  of  us  can 
conceive  the  change  of  manners,  the  new 
courtesy  and  sweetness,  the  mutual 
kindness,  deference,  and  sympathy,  the 
life  and  energy  of  efforts  for  social  mel- 
ioration, which  are  to  spring  up,  ih  pro- 
portion as  man  shall  penetrate  beneath 
the  body  to  the  spirit,  and  shall  learn 
what  the  lowest  human  being  is.  Then 
insults,  wrongs,  and  oppressions,  now 
hardly  thought  of,  will  give  a  deeper 
shock  than  we  receive  from  crimes, 
which  the  laws  punish  with  death.  Then 
man  will  be  sacred  in  man's  sight ;  and 
to  injure  him  will  be  regarded  as  open 


hostility  towards  God.  It  has  been 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  better  and  juster  views  of 
human  nature  with  all  social  and  relig- 
ious progress,  that  I  have  insisted  on  it  so 
much  in  the  following  tracts,  and  I  hope 
that  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have 
given  it  disproportionate  importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which 
is  expressed  so  habitually  in  these  writ- 
ings as  to  constitute  one  of  their  char- 
acteristics, and  which  is  intimately  con-  ^ 
nected  with  the  preceding  topic.  It  is 
reverence  for  liberty,  for  human  rights, 
—  a  sentiment  which  has  grown  witn  my 
growth,  which  is  striking  deeper  root  in 
my  age,  which  seems  to  me  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  true  love  for  mankind,  and 
'which  alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  I  have  lost 
no  occasion  for  expressing  my  deep  at- 
tachment to  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  civil, 
political,  religious,  to  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  the  press,  and  of  living 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the 
forms  of  oppression.  This  love  of  free- 
dom I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  which,  by  some  singular 
good  fortune,  has  escaped  the  blighting 
influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Greece  and  Rome  are  names  of  little 
weight  to  a  Christian.  They  are  warn- 
ings rather  than  inspirers  and  guides. 
My  reverence  for  human  liberty  and 
rights  has  grown  up  in  a  different  school, 
under  milder  and  holier  discipline. 
Christianity  has  taught  me  to  respect 
my  race,  and  to  reprobate  its  oppressors. 
It  is  because  I  have  learned  to  regard 
man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a 
brute,  insulted,  wr9nged,  enslaved,  made 
to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  his 
brother,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold 
property  and  life  at  his  will,  to  surren- 
der intellect  and  conscience  to  the 
priest,  or  to  seal  his  lips  or  belie  his 
thoughts  through  dread  of  the  civil 
power.  It  is  because  1  have  learned  the 
essential  equality  of  men  before  the 
common  Father,  that  I  cannot  endure  to 
see  one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary 
will  over  another  by  fraud,  or  force,  or 
wealth,  or  rank,  or  superstitious  claims. 
It  is  because  the  human  being  has  moral 
powers,  ^because  he  .carries  a  law  in  his 
own  breast,  and  was  made  to  govern 
himself,  that  I  cannot  endure  to  see  him 
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taken  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride. 
It  is  because  I  see  in  him  a  great  nature, 
the  divine  image,  and  vast  capacities!  that 
I  demand  fSr  him  means  of  self-develop- 
ment, spheres  for  free  action*;  tha^^I  call 
society  not  to  fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth. 
Without  intending  to  disparage  the  out- 
ward, temporal  advantages  or  liberty,  I 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher 
light,  —  as  the  birthright  of  the  soul,  as 
the  element  in  which  men  are  to  put 
themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious 
of  what  they  are,  and  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being.    . 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history 
in  inspiring  me  with  a  peculiar  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for  power, 
for  dominion  over  men.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  view  of  our  divine  teacher  so 
hostile  to  his  divine  spirit,  as  the  lust  of 
domination.  This  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  eminently  the  sin  of  the 
arch-fiend.  "  By  this  sin  fell  the  angels." 
It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human  pas- 
sions, and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible 
evils  on  the  human  family  than  all 
others.  It  has  made  the  names  of  king 
and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history. 
There  is  no  crime  which  has  .  not  been 
perpetrated  for  the  strange  pleasure  of 
treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening 
chains  on  the  body  or  mind.  The 
strongest  ties  of  nature  have  been  rent 
asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered, 
parents,  children,  brothers  murdered,  to 
secure  dominion  over  man.  The  people 
have  now  been  robbed  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of 
slaughter  like  flocks  of  sheep,  to  make 
one  man  the  master  of  millions.  Through 
this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  exalt  right  above  might,  has 
up  to  this  time  been  the  great  wrong- 
doer. Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private 
men  into  the  shade.  Its  murders  reduce 
to  insignificance  those  of  the  bandits, 
pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  societ>'. 
How  harmless  at  this  moment  are  all 
the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This 
passion  for  power,  which  in  a  thousand 
forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons,  is  war- 
ring against  human  liberty,  and  which 
Christianity  condemns  as  hs  worst  foe,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  reprobate  with  what- 
ever strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 


me.  Power  trampling  on  right,  whether 
in  the  person  of  king  or  priest,  or  in  the 
shape  of  democracies,  majorities,  and  re- 
publican slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  .sight 
to  him  who  honors  human  nattu-e  and  de- 
sires its  enlargement  and  happiness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I 
.have  spoken,  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  recommend  restrictions  on  power,  and 
a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what 
most  approve.  Power,  I  apprehend, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  run  into  great 
masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  con- 
fided to  rulers  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  repress  crime  and  preserve  public 
order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant  larger 
trusts;  but  the  less  of  government  now 
the  better,  if  society  be  kept  in  peace. 
There  should  exist,  if  possible,  no  office 
to  madden  ambition.  There  should  be 
no  public  prize  tempting  enough  to  con- 
vulse a  nation.  One  of  the  tremendous 
evils  of  the  world  is  the  monstrous  accu- 
mulation of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half 
a  dozen  men  may,  at  this  moment,  light 
the  fires  of  war  through  the  world,  may 
convulse  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  earth 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  deso- 
lation through  Jhe  fields  and  bankruptcy 
through  cities,  and  make  themselves 
felt  by  some  form  of  suffering  through 
every  household  in  Christendom.  Has 
not  one  politician  recently  caused  a  large 
part  of  Europe  to  bristie  with  bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous  power  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  human  being? 
Is  any  man  pure  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  it  ?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to 
be  held  out  to  ambition  ?  Can  we  won- 
der at  the  shameless  profligacy,  intrigue, 
and  the  base  sacrifices  of  public  inter- 
ests, by  which  it  is  sought,  and,  when 
gained,  held  fast.^  Undoubtedly  great 
social  changes  are  required  to  heal  this 
evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of 
power.  National  spirit,  which  is  virtual 
hostility  to  all  countries  but  our  own, 
must  yield  to  a  growing  humanit}%  to  a 
new  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
Another  important  step  is,  a  better  com- 
prehension by  communities  that  gov- 
ernment is  at  best  a  rude  machinery, 
which  can  accomplish  but  very  limited 
good,  and  which,  when  strained  to  accom- 
plish what  individuals  should  do  for 
themselves,  is  sure  to  be  perverted  by 
selfishness  to  narrow  purposes,  or  to 
defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends. 
Man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  much,  to 
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form  vast  plans  for  states  and  empires. 
Human  policy  has  almost  always  been 
in  conflict  with  the  great  laws  of  social 
well-being  ;  and  the  less  we  rely  on  it  the 
better.     The  less  of  power,  dven  to  man 
over  man,  the  better.    I  speak,  of  course, 
of  physical^  political  force.     There  is  a 
power  which  cannot  be  accumulated  to 
excess,  —  I  mean  moral  power,  that  of 
truth  and  virtue,  the  royalty  of  wisdom 
and  love,  of  magnanimity  and  true  relig- 
ion.    This  is  the  guardian  of  all  right. 
It  makes  those  whom  it  acts  on  free.     It 
is  mightiest  when  most  gentle.     In  the 
progress  of  society  this  is  more  and  more 
to  supersede  the    coarse   workings   of 
government     Force  is  to  fall  before  \\, 
It  must  not  be   inferred  from  these 
remarks,   that  I   am   an  enemy  to  all 
restraint.      Restraint  in  some  form  or 
other  is  an  essential  law  of  our  nature, 
a  necessary  discipline,  running  through 
life,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by  any  art 
or  violence.     Where  can  we  go,   and 
•  not  meet  it  ?      The  powers   of  nature 
are,  all  of  them,  limits  to  human  power. 
A  never-ceasing  force  of  gravity  chains 
us  to  the  earth.    Mountains,  rocks,  prec- 
ipices,  and   seas   forbid  our  advances. 
If  we  come  to  society,  restraints  mul- 
tiply on  us.     Our  neighbor's  rights  limit 
our  own.      His   property  is   forbidden 
ground.    Usage  restricts  our  free  action, 
fixes  our  manners,  and  the  language  we 
must  speak,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing 
our  ends.     Business  is  a  restraint,  set- 
ting us   wearisome   tasks,  and  driving 
us  through  the  same  mechanical  routine 
day  after  day.      Duty   is   a  restraint, 
^imposing  curbs    on  passion,   enjoining 
one    course    and    forbidding    another, 
with  stem  voice,  with  uncompromising 
authority.      Study  is  a  restraint,  com- 
pelling us,  if  we  would  learn  any  thing, 
to  concentrate   the   forces   of  thought, 
and  to  bridle  the  caprices    of    fancy. 
All  law»   divine    or   human,  is,  as   the 
aome  imports,  restraint     No  one  feels 
more  than  I  do  the  need  of   this  ele- 
ment of  human  life.      He  who  would 
fly  from  \t  must  live  in  perpetual  con- 
flict with  nature,  society,  and  himself. . 

But  all  this  does  not  prove  that  lib- 
erty, ir^Q  action,  is  not  an  infinite 
good,  and  that  we  should  seek  and 
guard  \X  with  sleepless  jealousy.  For 
5  we  look  at  the  various  restraints  of 
^Mich  I  have  spoken,  we  shall  see  that 
fiberty  Ss  ih^  e**^  ^^^  purpose  of  alL 


Nature's  powers  around  us  hem  us  in, 
only  to  rouse  a  free  power  within  us. 
It  acts  that  we  should,  react  Burden? 
press  on  us,  that  the  soul's  elastic  force 
should  come  forth.  Bounds  are  set, 
that  we  should  clear  them.  The  weight, 
which  gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs, 
incites  us  to  borrow  speed  from  winds 
and  steam,  and  we  fly  where  we  seemed 
doomed  to  creep.'  The  sea,  which  first 
stopped  us,  becomes  the  path  to  a  new 
hemisphere.  The  sharp  necessities  of 
life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain 
man  to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties,  and 
fit  him  for  wider  action.  Duty  restrains 
^  the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties and  affections  may  have  freer 
■play,  may  ascend  to  God,  and  embrace 
allr  his  works.  Parents  impose  re- 
straint, that  the  child  may  learn  to  go 
alone,  may  outgrow  authority.  Gov- 
ernment is.  ordained,  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  each  and  all  may  be  invio- 
late. In  study  thought  is  confined, 
that  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of 
truth,  may  seize  on  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range.  Thus 
freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the 
end  of  all  just  restraint  Restraint, 
without  this  end,  is  a  slavish  yoke. 
How  often  has  it  broken  the  young 
spirit,  tamed  the*heart  and  the  intellect, 
and  made  social  life  a  standing  pool. 
We  were  made  for  free  action.  This 
alone  is  life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is 
good  and  great  Virtue  is  free  choice 
of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
the  heart ;  ^ace,  the  free  motion  of  the 
limbs;  genms,  the  free,. bold  flight  of 
thought;  eloquence,  its  free  and  fer- 
vent utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  so- 
cial order  is  better  preserved  by  liberty 
than  by  restraint.  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets, 
exasperates,  and  provokes  secret  re- 
sistance ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy 
constitution  of  society  which  denies  to 
multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free 
activity.  A  community,  which  should 
open  a .  great  variety  of  spheres  to  its 
members,  so  that  all  might  find  free 
scope  for  their  powers,  would  need 
little  array  of  force  for  restraint  Lib- 
erty would  prove  the  best  peace-oflScer. 
The  social  order  of  New  England, 
without  a  soldier  and  almost  without 
a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  this 
truth.    These  views  may  suflice  to  ex- 
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plain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  tliis 
topic  in  the  following  tracts. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do 
it  briefly,  that  I  may  not  extend  these 
remarks  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
I  have  written  once  and  again  on  war, 
—  a  hackneyed  subject,  as  it  is  called, 
yet,  one  would  think,  too  terrible  ever 
to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  tliis 
insanity  never  to  cease?  At  this  mo- 
ment, whilst  I  write,  two  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations,  having 
one  origin,  bound  together  above  aU 
otiiers  by  mutual  dependence,  by  the 
interweaving  of  interests,  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 
False  notions  of  national  honor,  as 
false  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duel- 
list, do  most  towards  fanning  this  fire. 
Great  nations,  like  great  boys,  place 
their  honor  in  resistmg  insult  and  in 
fighting  well.  One  would  think  the 
time  had  gone  by  in  which  nations 
needed  to  rush  to  arms  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  If  there  is 
one  truth,  which  history  has  taught,  it 
is,  that  communities  in  all  stages  of 
society,  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the 
most  civilized,  have  sufficient  courage. 
No  people  can  charge  upon  its  con- 
science that  it  has  not  shed  blood 
enough  in  proof  of  its  valor.  Almost 
any  man,  under  the  usual  stimulants 
of  the  camp,  can  stand  fire.  The  poor 
wretch,  enlisted  from  a  dram-shop  and 
turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights  like 
a  "  hero.*'  Must  France,  and  England, 
and  America,  after  so  many  hard-fought 
fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the  charge 
of  wanting  spirit  ?  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  point  of  honor  should  undergo  some 
change,  that  some  glimpses  at  least  of 
the  true  glory  of  a  nation  should  be 
caught  by  rulers  and  people  ?  "  It  is 
the  honor  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a 
transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states. 
To  be  wTonged  is  no  disgrace.  To 
bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
of  conciliation  is  exhausted ;  to  recoil 
with  manly  4read  from  the  slaughter 
of  our  fellow-creaures ;  to  put  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  which  other  na- 
tions will  do  to  our  motives ;  to  have 
that  consciousness  of  courage  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  ;  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing grander  than  the  virtue  of  sav- 
ages ;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  to  shrink  from 


kindling  a  flame  which  may  involve  the 
world ;  these  are  the  principles  and 
feelings  which  do  honor  to  a  people. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  a  nation 
professing  these  may  cast  itself  on  the 
candor  of  mankind  ?  Must  fresh  blood 
flow  for  ever,  to  keep  clean  the  escutch- 
eon of  a  nation's  glory  ?  For  one,  I 
look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no  words 
can  express.  I  have  long  wanted  pa- 
tience to  read  of  battles.  Were  the 
world  of  my  mind,  no  man  would  fight 
for  glory ;  for  the  name  of  a  com- 
mander, who  has  no  other  claim  to 
respect,  seldom  passes  my  lips,  and 
the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him  from 
my  mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's 
immortal  child,  butchered  by  his  broth- 
er ;  tlie  thought  of  sea  and  land  stained 
with  human  blood  by  human  hands,  of 
women  and  children  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  besieged  cities,  of  the  resources 
of  empires  and  the  mighty  powers  of 
nature  all  turned  by  man's  malignity 
into  engines  of  torture  and  destruction ; 
this  thought  gives  to  earth  the  sem- 
blance of  hell.  I  shudder  as  amone 
demons.  I  cannot  now,  as  I  once  did, 
talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of  fighting 
with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation 
is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.  It 
is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It  spreads 
out  before  me  mto  individuals,  in  a 
thousand  interesting  forms  and  rela- 
tions. It  consists  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love 
one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consists  of  affectionate  women  and 
sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Chris- 
tians, united  with  me  to  the  common 
Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence 
the  likeness  of  his  divine  virtue.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  labor- 
ers at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop, 
whose  toils  I  sympathize  with,  whose 
burden  I  should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and 
for  whose  elevation  I  have  pleaded. 
It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste, 
genius,  whose  writings  haye  beguiled 
my  solitary  hours,  and  given  life  to  my 
intellect  and  best  affections.  Here  is 
the  nation  which  I .  am  called  to  fight 
with,  into  whose  families  I  must  send 
mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation  I 
must  seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do 
it,  without  a  clear  commission  from 
God.  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men  and 
women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
could  not,    without    unutterable    pain. 
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thrust  a  sword  into  their  hearts.  If, 
indeed,  my  country  were  invaded  by 
hostile  armies,  threatening  without  dis- 
^ise  its  rights,  liberties,  and  dearest 
mterests,  I  should  strive  to  repel  them, 
just  as  I  should  repel  a  criminal  who 
should  enter  my  house  to  slay  what  I 
hold  most  dear,  and  what  is  intrusted 
to  my  care.  But  I  cannot  confound 
with  such  a  case  the  common  instances 
of  war.  In  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
ambitious  men,  whose  principles  have 
gained  no  strength  from  the  experience 
of  public  life,  whose  policy  is  colored  if 
not  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party  in- 
terests, who  ao  not  seek  peace  with  a  sin- 
gle heart,  who,  to  secure  doubtful  rights, 
perplex  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state, 
spread  jealousies  at  home  and  abroad, 
enlist  popular  passions  on  the  side  of 
strife,  commit  themselves  too  far  for 
retreat,  and  are  then  forced  to  leave  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword  what  an 
impartial  umpire  could  easily  have  ar- 
ranged. The  question  of  peace  and 
war  is  too  often  settled  for  a  country 
by  men  in  whom  a  Christian,  a  lover  of 
his  race,  can  put  little  or  no  trust ;  and, 
at  the  biddine  of  such  men,  is  he  to 
steep  his  hancb  in  human  blood  ?  But 
this  insanity  is  passing  away.  This 
savageness  cannot  endure,  however 
hardened  to  it  men  are  by  long  use. 
The  hope  of  waking  up  some  from  their 
lethargy  has  induced  me  to  recur  to 
this  topic  so  often  in  my  writings. 

I  might  name  other  topics,  which 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  following 
tracts,  but  enough  has  been  said  here. 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  submit  these  vol- 
umes to  the  public  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  their  imperfections.  Indeed,  on  such 
subjects  as  God,  and  Christ,  and  duty, 
and  immortality,  and  perfection,  how 
faint  must  all  human  utterance  be !  In 
another  life,  we  shall  look  back  on  our 
present  words  as  we  do  on  the  lispings 
of  our  childhood.  Still  these  lispings 
conduct  the  child  to  higher  speech.  Still, 
amidst  our  weakness,  we  may  learn 
something,  and  make  progress,  and 
quicken  one  another  by  free  communi- 
cation. We  indeed  know  and  teach 
comparatively  little ;  but  the  known  is 
not  the  less  true  or  precious,  because 
there  is  an  infinite  unknown.  Nor  ought 
our  ignorance  to  discourage  us,  as  if  we 
vere  left  to  hopeless  scepticism.  There 
^re  great  truths,  which  every  honest  ' 


heart  may  be  assured  of.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  serene,  immovable  convic- 
tion. Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  soul. 
We  have  faculties  for  the  spiritual  as 
truly  as  for  the  outward  world.  God, 
the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
come to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all 
beings.  We  can  and  do  see  in  virtue 
an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  obligations  of 
goodness  and  justice,  the  divinity  of  con- 
science, the  moral  connection  of  the 
present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  truth  and  love,  are  to  mul- 
titudes not  probable  deductions,  but  in- 
tuitions accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  certainty.  They  shine  with  the 
clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights 
of  heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself 
resting  on  an  everlasting  foundation.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spiritual 
perception  that  the  following  writings 
are  chiefly  addressed.  I  have  had  testi- 
mony that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
ineffectual  in  leading  some  minds  to  a 
more  living  and  unraltering  persuasion 
of  great  moral  truths.  Without  this,  I 
should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them 
out  in  this  new  form.  I  trust  that  they 
will  meet  some  wants.  Books  which  are 
to  pass  away,  may  yet  render  much  ser- 
vice by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual 
struggles  and  moral  aspirations  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  written.  If  in 
this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause 
of  truth,  humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall 
regard  my  labors  as  having  earned  the 
best  recompense  which  God  bestows  on 
his  creatures. 

W.  E.  C. 
Boston,  April  \%th,  1841. 

P.  S. — I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  following  tracts  savor  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  give 
opinions  which  time  has  disproved.  In 
the  article  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fears 
are  expressed  which  have  in  a  good 
measure  passed  away.  In  the  same 
Review,  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  is 
spoken  of  as  having  only  the  merit  of 
a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed 
that  his  opponents  were  soon  to  acknowl- 
edge his  eminence  in  civil  as  in  military 
affairs.  The  article  is  left  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it,  and 
because  it  may  be  useful  as  a  record  of 
past  impressions. 
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[This  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  it  and  deliver 
it  as  one,  partly  by  the  apprehension  tliat  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a  popular  address,  partly 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once  and  in  close  connection,  and  for  other 
reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the  passages  which  were  omitted  are  now  published.  The 
autlior  respectfully  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some  who  may  not  as 
yet  have  given  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves.] 


My  respected  Friends, — By  the  in- 
vitation of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  Franklin  Lectures,  1  now  appear 
before  you  to  offer  some  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  this  course.  My  principal 
inducement  for  doing  so  is  my  deep  in- 
terest in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  for 
whom  these  lectures  are  principally  de- 
signed. I  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
occupied  by  manual  labor :  and,  hearing 
this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.  I  wished  by  compliance  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  this  large  por- 
tion of  my  face.  I  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  from  whose 
industry  and  skill  I  derive  almost  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  I  wished  still  more  to 
express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
my  firm  faith  in  their  success.  These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character 
and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  speak  occasionally  as  among  those 
who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
But  I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  working  men.  Hap- 
pily in  this  community  we  all  are  bred 
and  born  to  work ;  and  this  honorable 
mark,  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  community. 
1  have  expressed  my  strong  interest 
y    in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is 


founded,  not  on  their  usefulness  to  the 
community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are 
in  themselves.  Their  condition  is  indeed 
obscure ;  but  their  importance  is  not  on 
this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The  mul- 
titude of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  distinguished ;  for  the  very 
idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stand's 
out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  lit- 
tle noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their 
narrow  spheres  of  action ;  but  still  they 
have  their  full  proportion  of  personal 
worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed 
every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great. 
It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which 
makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a 
man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The 
grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignifi- 
cance all  outward  distinctions.  His  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beau- 
tiful, of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on 
outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, —  these  are  glorious  prerogatives. 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervalu- 
ing what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But 
as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul, 
the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Sci- 
ence and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes 
of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and 
worthless  compared  with  the  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our 
windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar- 
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tially  over  hill  and  valley,  which  kindles 
daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky  ;  and 
so  the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
dignity  than  the  rare  endowments  which 
give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  dis- 
parage that  nature  which  is  common  to 
all  men ;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its 
grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his  infinitv,  for  no  limits 
can  be  set  to  its  unfolaing.  He  who 
possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul 
is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  im- 
mure him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him 
to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still  great. 
You  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses ; 
but  Goa  opens  to  him  heavenly  man- 
sions. He  makes  no  show  indeed  in  the 
streets  of  a  splendid  city;  but  a  clear 
thought,  a  pure  afiFection,  a  resolute  act 
of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and  far  higher  than  ac- 
cumulations of  brick  and  granite  and 
plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly 
put  together,  or  though  stretching  far 
beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  alL  If 
we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
that  comparative  greatness,  which  draws 
chief  attention,  and  which  consists  in  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to 
the  general  standard  of  power  and  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  fre- 
quent a  growth  among  the  obscure  and 
unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks 
of  life.  The  truly  great  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what 
conoition  they  spring  up  most  plenti- 
fully. Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do 
witn  a  man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency, 
in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he 
produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do 
comparatively  little  abroad.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment 
are  buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of 
character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul, 
that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral 
principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be 
found  in  the  humblest  condition  ojf  life. 
A  nun  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere, 
perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate  more 
keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
seize  on  the  right  means  more  deci- 
wvely,  and  have  more  presence  of  mind 
in  difficulty,  than  another  who  has  ac- 


cumulated vast  stores  of  knowledge  by 
laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  in- 
tellectual greatness.  Many  a  man,  who 
has  gone  out  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  de- 
tects motives  and  weighs  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  trav- 
elled over  the  known  world,  and  made  a 
name  by  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  force  of  thought  which  meas- 
ures intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of 
principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endow- 
ments, that  brightest  manifestation  of 
the  Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible 
resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temp- 
tations from  within  and  without,  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, 
who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is 
most  unfaltering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness 
which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which 
is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  rea- 
son with  passion ;  the  victories  of  moral 
and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-in- 
dulgence ;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the 
heart's  fondest  hopes  ;  the  consolations, 
hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed, 
persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue  ;  — 
these  are  of  course  unseen ;  so  that  the 
true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our 
presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth 
is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous 
sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect 
it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most 
common  among  the  multitude,  whose 
names  are  never  heard.  Among  com- 
mon people  will  be  found  more  of  hard- 
ship borne  manfully,  more  of  unvar- 
nished truth,  more  of  religious  trust, 
more  of  that  generosity  which  gives 
what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more 
of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  —  And 
even  m  regard  to  influence  over  other 
beings,  which  is  thought  the  peculiar 

Prerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I 
elieve  that  the  difference  between  the 
conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface 
it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.    A  man  may 
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[This  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  it  and  deliver 
it  as  one,  partly  by  the  apprehension  that  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a  popular  address  partly 
to  secure  t»ie  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once  and  in  close  connection,  and  for  otha- 
reasons  whidi  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the  passages  which  were  omitted  are  now  published  The 
author  respectfully  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some  who  mav  not  as 
yet  have  given  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves.] 


My  respected  Friends, — By  the  in- 
vitation of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  Franklin  Lectures,  I  now  appear 
before  you  to  offer  some  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  this  course.     My  principal 
inducement  for  doing  so  is  my  deep  in- 
terest in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  for 
whom  these  lectures  are  principally  de- 
signed.    I  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
occupied  by  manual  labor :  and,  hearing 
this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.     I  wished  by  compliance  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  this  large  por- 
tion of  my  race.    1  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  from  whose 
industry  and  skill  I  derive  almost  all  the 
comforts  of  life.     I  wished  still  more  to 
express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
my  firm  faith  in  their  success.     These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character 
and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.     I 
shall  speak  occasionally  as  among  those 
who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
But  I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
from  them.     I  belong  rightfully  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  working  men.     Hap- 
pily in  this  community  we  all  are  bred 
and  born  to  work ;  and  this  honorable 
mark»  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  community. 

I  haye  expressed  my  strong  interest 
in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is 


founded,  not  on  their  usefulness  to  the 
community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are 
in  themselves.   Their  condition  is  indeed 
obscure ;  but  their  importance  is  not  on 
this  account  a  whit  the  less.     The  mul- 
titude of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  distinguished  ;  for  the  very 
idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands 
out  from  the  multitude.     They  make  lit- 
tle noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their 
narrow  spheres  of  action  ;  but  still  they 
have  their  full  proportion  of  personal 
worth  and  even  of  greatness.     Indeed 
every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great. 
It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which 
makes  him  little.     A  man  is  great  as  a 
man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.     The 
grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignifi- 
cance all  outward  distinctions.  His  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beau- 
tiful, of  acting  on   his   own   mind,  on 
outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures,—  these  are  glorious  prerogatives. 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervalu- 
ing what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.     But 
as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul, 
the  common  is  the  most  precious.     Sci- 
ence and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes 
of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent ;    but   these    are   all  poor  and 
worthless  compared  with  the  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our 
windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar- 
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tially  over  hill  and  valley,  which  kindles 
daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky  ;  and 
so  the  common  lights  of  reason,  and  con- 
science, and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
digmty  than  the  rare  endowments  which 
give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  dis- 
parage that  nature  which  is  common  to 
all  men ;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its 
grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
image  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits 
can  be  set  to  its  unfolaing.  He  who 
possesses  the  divine  powers  of  the  soul 
is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  im- 
mure him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him 
to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still  great. 
You  mav  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ; 
but  God  opens  to  him  heavenly  man- 
sions. He  makes  no  show  indeed  in  the 
streets  of  a  splendid  city;  but  a  clear 
thought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act 
of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and  far  higher  than  ac- 
cumulations of  brick  ana  granite  and 
plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly 
put  together,  or  though  stretching  far 
beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  alL  If 
we  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
that  comparative  greatness,  which  draws 
chief  attention,  and  which  consists  in  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to 
the  general  standard  of  power  and  char- 
acter, we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  fre- 
quent a  growth  among  the  obscure  and 
unnoticea  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks 
of  life.  The  truly  great  are  to  be  found 
cvervwhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what 
con({ition  they  spring  up  most  plenti- 
fully. Real  greatness  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  outward  agency, 
in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he 
produces.  The  greatest  men  may  do 
comparatively  little  abroad.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment 
are  buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of 
character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul, 
that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought,  moral 
principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be 
found  in  the  humblest  condition  01  life. 
A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade, 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere, 
perceive  more  clearly,  discriminate  more 
keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
^^  on  Xh^  right  means  more  deci- 
sively, and  have  more  presence  of  mind 
in  mLCulty,  than  another  who  has  ac- 


cumulated vast  stores  of  knowledge  by 
laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  in- 
tellectual greatness.  Many  a  man,  who 
has  gone  out  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  de- 
tects motives  and  weighs  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  trav- 
elled over  the  known  world,  and  made  a 
name  by  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  force  of  thought  which  meas- 
ures intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of 
principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endow- 
ments, that  brightest  manifestation  of 
the  Divinity.  The  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible 
resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temp- 
tations from  within  and  without,  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, 
who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose 
reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is 
most  unf9.1tering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness 
which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which 
is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  rea- 
son with  passion  ;  the  victories  of  moral 
and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-in- 
dulgence ;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the 
heart's  fondest  hopes  ;  the  consolations, 
hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed, 
persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue  ;  — 
these  are  of  course  unseen  ;  so  that  the 
true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our 
presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth 
IS  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous 
sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  suspect 
it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most 
common  among  the  multitude,  whose 
names  are  never  heard.  Among  com- 
mon people  will  be  found  more  of  hard- 
ship borne  manfully,  more  of  unvar- 
nished truth,  more  of  religious  trust, 
more  of  that  generosity  which  gives 
what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more 
of  a  wise  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  —  And 
even  m  regard  to  influence  over  other 
beings,  which  is  thought  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I 
believe  that  the  difference  between  the 
conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface 
it  covers,  but  by  its  kind,    A  man  may 
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spread  his  mind,  his  feelings,  and  opin- 
ions, through  a  great  extent ;  but  if  his 
mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no 
greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a 
city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy 
style  achieve  a  reputation  ;  but  the  man 
ot  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one 
grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty 
IS  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to 
spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an 
incomparably  higher  influence.  Now 
the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that 
exerted  on  character ;  and  he  who  puts 
forth  this  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The 
father  and  mother  of  an  unnoticed  fam- 
ily, who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the 
mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a 
strength  ^of  will  to  repel  all  temptation, 
and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influ- 
ence a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to 
his  sway.  And  not  only  is  their  work 
higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  ex- 
tent of  surra.ce  than  the  conqueror  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  being  whom 
they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested 
principles  may  communicate  himself  to 
others  ;  and  that,  by  a  spreading  agency, 
of  which  they  were  the  silent  origm,  im- 
provements may  spread  through  a  nation, 
through  the  world  ?  In  these  remarks 
you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a 
deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass 
of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  van- 
ish before  the  light  ot  these  truths.  I 
attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  be- 
cause they  are  voters  and  have  political 
power ;  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glori- 
ous prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  means 
of  improvement,  of  self-culture,  pos- 
sessed nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to 
the  use  of  these  is  to  render  them  the 
best  service  they  can  receive.  Accord- 
ingly, 1  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture  Self-culture,  or  the  care 
which  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  the 
unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature. 
I  consider  this  topic  as  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  introduction  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  common 
disposition  to  regard  these  and  other  like 
means  of  instruction  as  able  of  them- 
selves to  carry  forward  the  hearer.   Lect- 


ures have  their  use.  They  stir  up  many 
who,  but  for  such  outward  appeals,  might 
have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  little  is  to  be 
gained  simply  bv  coming  to  this  place 
once  a  week,  ana  giving  up  the  mind  for 
an  hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher. 
Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  oiu-- 
selves,  unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  unless  we  purpose 
strenuously  to  form  and  elevate  our  own 
minds,  unless  what  we  hear  is  made  a 
part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflec- 
tion, very  little  permanent  good  is  re- 
ceived. 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too 
extensive  for  a  single  discourse,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  present  but  a  few  views 
which  seem  to  me  most  important.  My 
aim  will  be,  to  ^ve  first  the  idea  of  selt- 
culture,  next  its  means,  and  then  to 
consider  some  objections  to  the  leading 
views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let 
me  offer  one  remark.  Self-culture  is 
something  possible.  It  is  not  a  dream. 
It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  With- 
out this  conviction,  the  speaker  will  but 
declaim,  and  the  hearer  listen  without 
profit.  There  are  two  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  which  make  self-culture  possi- 
ble,—  the  self- searching  and  the  self- 
forming  power.  We  have  hrst  the  faculty 
of  turning  the  mind  on  itself ;  of  recalling 
its  past,  and  watching  its  present  opera- 
tions; of  learning  its  various  capacities 
and  susceptibilities,  what  it  can  do  and 
bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and 
of  thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nat- 
ure is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able 
to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are, 
but  what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  our- 
selves germs  and  promises  of  a  growth 
to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart 
beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to 
the  idea  of  perfection  as  the  end  of  our 
being.  It  is  by  this  self -comprehending 
power  that  we  are  distin^ished  from 
the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  look- 
ing into  themselves.  Without  this  there 
would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we  should 
not  know  the  work  to  be  done;  and  one 
reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  pro- 
posed is,  that  so  few  penetrate  into  tneir 
own  nature.  To  most  men,  their  own 
spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared 
with  what  is  outward.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see 
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there  oaly  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  They 
distinguish,  perhaps,  some  violent  pas- 
sion, which  has  driven  them  to  injurious 
excess ;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly 
attract  a  thought ;  and  thus  multitudes 
live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  them- 
selves as  to  countries  of  which  they  have 
heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot 
has  never  trodden. 

But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only 
because  we  can  enter  into  and  search 
ourselves.  We  have  a  still  nobler  power, 
I  that  of  acting  on.  determining,  and  form- 
'  ing  ourselves.  This  is  a  femul  as  well 
as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is  the 
ground  of  human  responsibility.  We 
nave  the  power  not  only  of  tracing  our 
powers,  but  of  guiding  and  impelling 
them :  not  only  of  watching  our  passions, 
but  of  controlling  them ;  not  only  of  see- 
ing our  faculties  grow,  but  of  applying 
to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their 
growth.  We  can  stay  or  change  the 
current  of  thought.  We  can  concentrate 
the  intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish 
to  comprehend.  We  can  fix  our  eyes 
on  perfection,  and  make  almost  every 
thing  speed  towards  it  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  noble  prerogative  of  our  nature. 
Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or 
where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer 
a  better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for 
starting  from  the  lowest  point.  Of  all 
the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make, 
the  most  Important,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  that  of  the  self -forming  power 
treasured  up  in  themselves.  They  little 
suspect  its  extent,  as  little  as  the  savage 
apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind 
is  created  to  exert  on  the  material  world. 
It  transcends  in  importance  all  our  power 
over  outward  nature.  There  is  more  of 
divinity  in  it  than  in  the  force  which 
impels  the  outward  universe ;  and  yet 
how  little  we  comprehend  it !  How  it 
slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected, 
unused !  This  makes  self-culture  pos- 
sible, and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 
I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of 
self -culture ;  and  this,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral form,  may  easily  be  seized.  To 
cultivate  any  thing,  oe  it  a  plant,  an 
animal,  a  mind,  is  to  make  grow. 
Growth,  expansion,  is  the  end.  Noth- 
ing admits  culture  but  that  which  has  a 
pnnciple  of  life,  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded. He,  therefore,  who  does  what 
he  can  Xo  unfold  all  his  powers  and 
capadties,   especially  his  nobler  ones, 


so  as  to  become  a  well-proportioned, 
vigorous,  excellent,  happy  being,  prac- 
tices self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various 
branches  corresponding  to  the  different 
capacities  of  human  nature  ;  but,  though 
various,  they  are  intimately  united,  and 
make  progress  together.  The  soul, 
which  our  philosophy  divides  into  vari- 
ous capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one 
life  ;  and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment, 
and  blends  in  the  same  act,  its  various 
energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  voli- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-cult- 
ure, all  the  pnnciples  of  our  nature 
grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmonious  ac- 
tion, just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
unfolded  together.  When,  therefore, 
you  hear  of  different  branches  of  self- 
improvement,  you  will  not  think  of  them 
as  distinct  processes  going  on  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  and  requiring  each 
its  own  separate  means.  Still  a  distinct 
consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
these  1  shall  proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  moral,  a  branch 
of  singular  importance.  When  a  man 
looks  into  himself,  he  discovers  two  dis- 
tinct orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which 
it  behoves  him  especially  to  comprehend. 
He  discovers  desires,  appetites,  pas- 
sions, which  terminate  in  himself,  which 
crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratifi- 
cation, distinction ;  and  he  discovers 
another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these, 
which  is  impartial,  disinterested,  uni- 
versal, enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  other  beings, 
and  laying  on  him  obligations  which 
must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may, 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his 
particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man, 
however  narrowed  to  his  own  interest, 
.however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can 
deny  that  there  springs  up  within  him 
a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest, 
the  idea  of  duty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to 
revere  and  exercise  impartial  justice 
and  universal  good-will.  This  disinter- 
ested principle  in  human  nature  we 
call  sometimes  reason,  sometimes  con- 
science, sometimes  the  moral  sense  or 
faculty.  But,  be  its  name  what  it  may, 
it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us,  and 
it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be 
cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
culture  the  right  development   of   all 
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others  depends.  The  passions  indeed 
may  be  stronger  than  the  conscience, 
may  lift  up  a  louder  voice ;  but  their 
clamor  differs  wholly  from  the  tone 
of  command  in  whicn  the  conscience 
speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their 
very  triumphs  they  are  rebuked  by  the 
moral  principle,  and  often  cower  before 
its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part 
of  self-knowledge  is  more  important  than 
to  discern  cleany  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples, the  self-seeking  and  the  disinter- 
ested ;  and  the  most  important  part  of 
self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former, 
and  to  exalt  the  latter,  or  to  enthrone 
the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral 
force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faith- 
fully. There  have  been  men,  whom  no 
power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from 
the  right,  by  whom  death  in  its  most 
dreadful  forms  has  been  less  dreaded 
than  transgression  of  the  inward  law  of 
universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  re- 
ligious. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  discover  powers  which  link  us  with 
this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-chang- 
ing world.  We  have  sight  and  other 
senses  to  discern,  and  limbs  and  various 
faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the 
material  creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a 
power  which  cannot  stop  at  what  we 
see  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time,  which  seeks 
for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which 
cannot  rest  till  it  ascend  to  the  Eternal, 
All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call 
the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur 
cannot  be  exaggerated  by  human  lan- 
guage ;  for  it  marks  out  a  being  destined 
for  higher  communion  than  with  the  vis- 
ible universe.  To  develop  this  is  emi- 
nently to  educate  ourselves.  The  true . 
idea  of  God,  unfolded  clearly  and  liv- 
ingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  like- 
ness to  him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in 
human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial 
natures.  The  religious  principle  and 
the  moral  are  intimately  connected,  and 
grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed 
the  perfection  and  highest  manifestation 
of  the  latter.  They  are  both  disinter- 
ested. It  is  the  essence  of  true  religion 
to  recognize  and  adore  in  God  the  attri- 
butes of  Impartial  Justice  and  Univer- 
sal Love,  and  to  hear  him  commanding 


us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what 
we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  intellectual.. 
We  cannot  look  into  ourselves  without 
discovering  the  intellectual  principle,  the 
power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges, 
the  power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth. 
This,  indeed,  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
overlooking.  The  intellect  being  the 
great  instrument  by  which  men  compass 
their  wishes,  it  draws  more  attention 
than  any  of  our  other  powers.  When 
we  speak  to  men  of  improving  them- 
selves,, the  first  thought  which  occurs 
to  them  is,  that  they  must  cultivate  their 
understanding,  and  get  knowledge  and 
skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  training.  For 
this,  schools  and  colleges  are  instituted, 
and  to  this  the  moral  and  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now 
I  reverence,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  in- 
tellect ;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above 
the  moral  principle.  With  this  it  is 
most  intimately  connected.  In  this  its 
culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is 
its  highest  aim.  Whoever  desires  that 
his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness, 
to  healthy  vigor,  must  begin  with  moral 
discipline.  Reading  and  sjudy  are  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  power  of  thought. 
One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  that 
is,  the  disinterestedness  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  virtue.  To  gain  truth,  which 
is  the  great  object  of  the  understanding, 
I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is 
the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intel- 
lectual progress.  I  must  choose  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears 
on  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter 
where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  opposes, 
to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me 
open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to 
what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fair- 
ness of  mind,  which  is  only  another 
phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth, 
great  native  powers  of  understanding  are 
perverted  and  led  astray;  genius  runs 
wild ;  "  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness."  The  subtilest  reasoners,  for 
want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  become  entangled  in  the  web 
of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature 
with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached 
the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to 
undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on 
which  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope 
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depend  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  instances  of  men  of  naturally 
moderate  powers  of  mind  who,  by  a  dis- 
interested love  of  truth  and  their  fellow- 
creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no 
small  force  and  enlargement  of  thought. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  schools  have  owed  their 
power  of  enlightening  others,  not  so 
much  to  anv  natural  superiority  as  to  the 
simplicity,  impartiality,  and  disinterest- 
edness of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness 
to  live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man 
who  rises  above  himself  looks  from  an 
eminence  on  nature  and  providence,  on 
society  and  life.  Thought  expands,  as 
by  a  natural  elasticity,  when  the  pressure 
of  selfishness  is  removed.  The  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  soul, 
fi;enerousTy  cultivated,  fertilize  the  intel- 
kcL  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens 
the  mind  to  truth,  cx>th  being  of  one 
hmily,  alike  immutable,  universal,  and 
everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  connection  between  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  is  often  overlooked, 
and  because  the  former  is  often  sacrificed 
to  the  latter.  The  exaltation  of  talent, 
as  it  is  called,  above  virtue  and  religion, 
is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Education  is 
now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and 
thus  men  acquire  power  without  the 
principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good. 
Talent  is  worshipped ;  but,  if  divorced 
from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a 
demon  than  a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not 
chiefly,  as  many  are  apt  to  think,  in 
accumulating  intormation,  though  this  is 
important,  but  in  building  up  a  force  of 
thought  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on 
any  subjects  on  which  we  are  called  to 
pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested 
in  the  concentration  of  the  attention,  in 
accurate,  penetrating  observation,  in  re- 
ducing complex  subjects  to  their  ele- 
ments, in  diving  beneath  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  in  detecting  the  more  subtile 
differences  and  resemblances  of  things, 
in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
especially  in  rising  from  particular  facts 
to  general  laws  or  universal  truths.  This 
last  exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to 
broad  views  and  great  principles,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  philosophical 
mind,  and  is  especially  worthy  of  culture. 
What  it  means,  your  own  observation 
(Bust  have  taught  you.    You  must  have 


taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the 
one  always  employed  on  details,  on  par- 
ticular facts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider 
truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers.  For 
example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces 
of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to  the 
ground.  Newton  seized  on  these  par- 
ticular facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all 
matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts 
at  different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a 
grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads 
a  history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its  events, 
and  there  stops.  (Another  combines 
these  events,  brings  them  under  one 
view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which 
are  at  work  on  this  or  another  nation, 
and  what  are  its  great  tendencies, 
whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one 
or  another  form  of  civili*zation.y  So,  one 
man  talks  continually  about  the  particu- 
lar actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor ; 
whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts  to 
the  inward  principle  from  which  they 
spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one 
man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  frag- 
ments, whilst  another  strives  to  discover 
the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  society  is,  that 
men,  occupied  perpetually  with  petty 
details,  want  general  truths,  want  broad 
and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many,  not 
wicked,  are  unstable,  habitually  incon- 
sistent, as  if  they  were  overgrown  chil- 
dren rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that 
strength  of  mind  which  apprehends  and 
cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the 
highest  intellectual  self-culture ;  and 
here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely 
this  culture  agrees  with  that  of  the  moral 
and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
of  which  I  have  previously  spoken.  In 
each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the 
soul  consists  in  raising  it  above  what  is 
narrow,  particular,  inoividual,  selfish,  to 
the  universal  and  unconfined.  To  im- 
prove a  man  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Nar- 
rowness of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the 
degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims 
to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  social,  or  one 
of  its  great  offices  is  to  unfold  and  purify 
the  affections  which  spring  up  instinc- 
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tively  in  the  human  breast,  which  bind 
together  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister ;  which  bind  a 
man  to  friends  and  neighbors,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fail 
under  his  eye,  wherever  they  belong. 
The  culture  of  these  is  an  important  part 
of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from 
natural  into  spiritual  attachments,  in 
giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy 
character.  For  example,  our  affection 
for  our  children  is  at  first  instinctive ; 
and  if  it  continue  such,  it  rises  little 
above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its 
young.  But  when  a  parent  infuses  into 
nis  natural  love  for  his  offspring  moral 
and  religious  principle ;  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent, 
spiritual,  immortal  being,  and  honors 
him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all  to 
make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy 
child  of  God  and  the  friend  of  his  race, 
then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous 
and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God's 
paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A 
like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to 
give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  practical,  or  it 
proposes,  as  one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit 
us  for  action,  to  make  us  efficient  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to 
firmness  of  purpose  and  to  fruitfulness 
of  resource  in  common  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  emergencies,  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over 
this  and  other  topics  for  wtiich  I  have 
no  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two 
branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover, 
among  its  admirable  endowments,  the 
sense  or  perception  of  beauty.  We  see 
the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being, 
and  there  is  no  power  which  admits 
greater  cultivation;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  It  deserves  re- 
mark, that  the  provision  for  this  princi- 
Ele  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is 
ut  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation 
which-  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes, 
or  gratification  for  the  body;  but  the 
whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an 
all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in 
the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It 
waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 


the  ereen  blades  of  grass.  It  haunts 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and 
gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and 
the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
tains, the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow 
with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it 
cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every 
side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined 
and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tender* 
est  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to 
worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it  as 
if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by 
the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en- 
dowment. Suppose  that  I  were  to  visit 
a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with 
the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and 
every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at 
these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel 
their  privation  !  —  how  should  I  want  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to 
comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their 
notice  !  But  every  husbandman  is  living 
in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist ; 
and  how  much  would  his  existence  be 
elevated  could  he  see  the  glory  which 
shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  pro- 
portions, and  moral  expression  !  I  have 
spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature ;  but 
how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is 
found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially 
in  literature !  The  best  "Books  have 
niost  beauty.  The  greatest  truths  are 
wronged  it  not  linked  with  beauty, 
and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  wnen  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man 
receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man  in 
whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is 
not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condi- 
tion in  life  from  which  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Of  all  luxuries,  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to 
give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the 
difiEusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient 
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Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for  music  in 
modem  Germany,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large  may  partake  of  refined 
gratifications,  which  have  hitherto  been 
Siought  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  lew. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  (question  which 
the  most  penetrating  mmds  have  not 
satis^torily  answered ;  nor,  were  I  able, 
is  this  the  place  for  discussing  it  But 
one  thing  I  would  say ;  the  oeauty  of 
the  outward  creation  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem 
or  expression  of  these.  Matter  becomes 
beautiful  to  us  when  it  seems  to  lose  its 
material  aspect,  its  inertness,  finiteness, 
and  grossness,  and  by  the  ethereal  light- 
ness of  its  forms  and  motions  seems  to 
approach  spirit ;  when  it  images  to  us 
pure  and  gentle  affections;  when  it 
spreads  out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a 
shadow  of  the  Infinite ;  or  when  in  more 
awful  shapes  and  movements  it  speaks 
of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus  outward 
beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper  and 
unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  at- 
tributes ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to 
see  and  feel  it  more  and  more  keenly  is 
to  cultivate  those  moral,  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  principles  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  which  are  the 
gkHy  of  the  spiritual  nature ;  and  I  name 
this  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am  anx- 
ious to  show,  the  harmony  which  sub- 
sists among  all  branches  of  human 
culture,  or  now  each  forwards  and  is 
aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each 
man  should  cultivate  according  to  his 
alxlity,  but  which  is  very  much  neg- 
lectea  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  is,  the  power  of  utterance.  A  man 
was  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  it- 
self ;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange 
it  for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our 
grand  distinctions  from  the  brute.  Our 
power  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  amount  of  thought  within  us  lis  in 
the  power  of  bringing  it  out.  A  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor 
may,  for  want  of  expression,  be  a  cipher, 
witDOut  significance,  in  society.  And 
not  only  does  a  man  influence  others, 
but  be  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect  by 

S'ving  (ustinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
s  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves 
better,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by 
the  very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to 


another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends 
a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance. 
The  principal  distinction  between  what 
are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar  lies 
in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in 
manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in 
propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of 
utterance.  A  man  who  cannot  open  his 
lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar, 
without  showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue 
or  uncouth  tones  his  want  of  cultivation, 
or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a 
confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communica- 
tion, cannot  take  the  place  to  which, 
perhaps,  his  native  good  sense  entitles 
him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respect- 
able people,  we  must  speak  their  lan- 
guage. On  this  account,  I  am  glad  that 
grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
city.  These  are  not  trifles ;  nor  are 
they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people. 
They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advan- 
tages, on  which  his  improvement  very 
much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance 
should  be  included  by  all  in  their,  plans 
of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the 
culture,  the  improvement,  which  every 
man  should  propose  to  himself.  I  have 
all  along  |;one  on  the  principle  that  a 
man  has  within  him  capacities  of  growth 
which  deserve  and  will  reward  intense, 
unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on  a  hu- 
man being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be 
kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to 
accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of 
motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work, 
and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but 
as  a  being  of  free  spiritual  powers  ;  and 
I  place  httie  value  on  any  culture  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these,  and 
to  give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  ex- 
pansion. I  am  aware  that  this  view  is 
far  from  being  universal.  The  common 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  other  culture  than  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various 
trades ;  and,  though  this  error  is  pass- 
ing away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies 
in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of 
their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward 
direction.  He  is  to  be  educated,  because 
he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly 
not  the  great  end  .of  his  being,  tor  his 
mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it ;  his  force 
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of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it. 
He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no 
action,  and  deep  wants  it  cannot  answer. 
Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  have  made  some  noise 
m  the  world,  have  been  wrought  at  the 
work-bench  and  amidst  the  toils  of  the 
field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are 
mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the 
mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams, 
escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How 
often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman 
mingle  the  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  that 
of  God,  witn  household  drudgery !  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  is  to  perfect  nimself  in 
his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his 
bread  and  to  serve  the  community.  But 
bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 
good ;  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be 
harder  than  that  of  the  inferior  animals, 
for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table  and 
weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of 
their  own.  Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without 
infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  others'  gratification.  He 
is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A 
mind,  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  .of 
purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a 
world.  It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own 
perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to 
its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.  You 
tell  me  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed 
for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but 
not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar 
labor.  I  answer,  that  man  is  a  greater 
name  than  president  or  king.  Truth 
and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in 
whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Be- 
sides, men  of  all  conditions  sustain 
equally  the  relations  which  give  birth  to 
the  highest  virtues  and  demand  the 
highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a 
mere  laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  re- 
sponsible connections  with  God  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband,  \ 
father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  be- 
longs to  a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a 
race  ;  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated 
only  for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into 
the  world  for  a  great  work  ?  To  edu- 
cate a  child  perfectly  requires  pro- 
founder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than 
to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  I 
latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and  ' 


more  obvious  than  the  spiritual  capaci- 
ties, the  growth  of  thought  and  feeline^, 
and  the  subtile  laws  of  tne  mind,  whicn 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed ;  and  yet  to  all 
conditions  this  greatest  work  on  earth 
is  equally  committed  by  God  What 
plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher 
culture  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of  is 
needed  by  our  whole  race  1 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  self-culture  just 
described  may  be  promoted  ;  and  here 
I  know  not  wnere  to  begin.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  do 
any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  limits 
to  wnich  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to 
consider  me  as  presenting  but  hints, 
and  such  as  have  offered  themselves 
with  very  little  research  to  my  own 
mind. 

And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self- 
culture,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest, 
is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our  great 
end,  to  determine  deliberately  and  sol- 
emnly that  we  will  make  the  most  and 
the  faiest  of  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  us.  Without  this  resolute  pur- 
pose, the  best  means  are  worth  little, 
and  with  it  the  poorest  become  mighty. 
You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  op- 
portunity of  improvement  which  wealth 
can  gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and 
apparatus,  bringing  nothing  to  pass, 
and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  won- 
ders ;  and  simply  because  the  latter  are 
in  earnest,  and  tne  former  not  A  man 
in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot 
find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes 
|X)wer  into  weak  instruments,  disarms 
difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into 
assistances.  Every  condition  has  means 
of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough 
to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  re- 
centlv  been  published,  giving  examples 
or  histories  of  *' knowledge  acquired 
under  difficulties  ;  "  and  it  is  most  ani- 
mating to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute 
man  can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea, 
like  this  of  self-culture,  if  seized  on 
clearly  and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  liv- 
ing coal  in  the  souL  He  who  deliber- 
ately adopts  a  great  end,  has,  by  this 
act,  half  accomplished  it,  has  scaled  the 
chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong 
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purpose  of  self-^rulture  now  insisted  on ; 
namely,  faith  in  the  practicableness  of 
Uiis  culture.  A  great  object,  to  awaken 
resolute  choice,  must  be  seen  to  be 
within  our  reach.  The  truth,  that  prog- 
ress is  the  very  end  of  our  being, 
must  not  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but 
comprehended  and  felt  as  a  reality. 
Our  minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve, 
by  being  imprisoned  within  what  we  have 
already  attained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up 
to  something  better,  catching  glimpses 
of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesying  to 
ourselves  improvements  proportioned  to 
oar  conscientious  labors,  gives  energy 
of  purpose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul; 
and  this  faith  will  continually  grow,  by 
acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own 
nature,  and  with  the  promises  of  Divine 
help  and  immortal  liie  which  abound  in 
Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  from  proposing 
to  themselves  improvement,  by  the  false 
notion  that  the  study  of  books,  which 
their  situation  denies  them,  is  the  aU- 
important  and  only  sufficient  means. 
Let  such  consider  that  the  grand  volumes, 
of  which  all  our  books  are  transcripts, 
—  I  mean  nature,  revelation,  the  human 
soul,  and  human  life, — are  hreely  un- 
folded to  every  eye-  The  great  sources 
of  wisdom  are  experience  and  observa- 
tion; and  these  are  denied  to  none. 
To  open  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  what 
passes  without  and  within  us  is  the 
most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  chiefly 
useful  as  they  help  us  to  interpret 
what  we  see  and  experience.  When^ 
tiiey  absorb  men,  as  thev  sometimes 
do,  and  turn  them  from  observation  of 
nature  and  life,  they  generate  a  learned ' 
folly,  for  which  the  plain  sense  of  the 
laborer  could  not  be  exchanged  but  at 
mat  loss.  It  deserves  attention  that 
me  greatest  men  have  been  formed 
without  the  studies  which  at  present 
are  thought  by  many  most  needful  to 
improvement.  Homer,  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes, never  heard  the  name  of  chem- 
istry, and  knew  less  of  the  solar  system 
than  a  boy  in  our  common  scnools. 
Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimpor- 
tant: but  the  lesson  is,  that  human 
improvement  never  wants  the  means, 
where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and 
earnest  in  the  souL 

The  purpose  of  self-culture,  this  is 
the  life  and  strength  of  all  the  methods 
%e  use  for  our  own  elevation.    I  reiter- 


ate this  principle  on  account  of  its  great 
importance  ;  and  I  would  add  a  remark 
to  prevent  its  misapprehension.  When 
I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self-culture,  I 
mean  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-culture  really 
and  truly  our  end,  or  choose  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means 
or  instrument  of  something  else.  And 
here  I  touch  a  common  and  very  per- 
nicious error.  Not  a  few  persons  de- 
sire to  improve  themselves  only  to  get 
property  and  to  rise  in  the  world ;  but 
such  do  not  properly  choose  improve- 
ment, but  something  outward  and  for- 
eign to  themselves ;  and  so  low  an 
impulse  can  produce  only  a  stinted, 
partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as 
I  have  said,  is  to  cultivate  himself  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole 
material  creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds 
which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear;  and 
that  inward  improvements  have  a  worth 
and  dignity  in  themselves  quite  distinct 
from  tne  power  they  give  over  outward 
things.  Undoubtealy  a  man  is  to  labor 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  bet- 
ter himself.  If  he  knows  no  higher 
use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent  and 
drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is  des- 
perate as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  to  the  laborer  indifference 
to  his  outward  lot.  I  hold  it  important 
that  every  man  in  every  class  should 
possess  the  means  of  CQmfort,  of  health, 
of  neatness  in  food  and  apparel,  and 
of  occasional  retirement  and  leisure. 
These  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be 
"sought  for  their  own  sakes ;  and,  still 
more,  they  are  important  means  of  the 
self*culture  for  which  I  am  pleading. 
A  clean,  comfortable  dwelling,  with 
wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  A 
man  living  in  a  damp  cellar  or  a  garret 
open  to  rain  and  snow,  breathing  the 
foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  striving 
without  success  to  appease  hunger  on 
scanty  or  unsavory  food,  is  in  danger 
of  abandoning  himself  to  a  desperate, 
selfish  recklessness.  Improve,  then, 
your  lot  Multiply  comforts,  and,  still 
more,  get  wealth  if  you  can  by  honor- 
able means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too 
much.  A  true  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  fitted  to  forward  you  in  your  worldly 
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concerns,  and  you  ought  to  use  it  for 
this  end.  Only,  beware  lest  this  end 
master  you ;  lest  your  motives  sink  as 
your  condition  improves  ;  lest  you  fall 
victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vy- 
ing with  those  around  you  in  show, 
luxury,  and  expense.  Cherish  a  true 
respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that  your 
nature  is  worth  more  than  every  tning 
which  is  foreign  to  you.  He  who  has 
not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within 
himself  superior  to  the  world  and  allied 
to  the  Divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of 
that  purpose  of  self-culture  on  which 
I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means 
of  self- culture ;  and  this  is  the  control 
of  the  animal  appetites.  To  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must 
put  down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the 
abyss  in  which  very  many  souls  are 
plunged  and  lost.  Among  the  most 
prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  intellectual  life  is  drowned  in  luxuri- 
ous excesses  !  It  is  one  great  curse  of 
wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses  ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes, 
though  luxury  is  wanting,  yet  a  ctoss 
feeding  often  prevails,  under  which  the 
spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
walk  through  our  streets,  and  to  see 
how  many  countenances  bear  marks 
of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarseness, 
induced  by  unrestrained  indulgence. 
Whoever  would  cultivate  the  soul  must 
restrain  the  appetites.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  that  animal 
food  was  not  meant  for  man ;  but  that 
this  is  used  amone  us  to  excess,  that 
as  a  people  we  should  gain  much  in 
cheerfulness,  activity,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  by  less  gross  and  stimulating 
food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe. 
Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  those  who 
would  bring  out  and  elevate  their  higher 
nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  ravages 
It  makes  on  the  reason,  the  intellect; 
and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a  mourn- 
ful extent,  even  when  drunkenness  is 
escaped.  Not  a  few  men,  called  tem- 
perate, and  who  have  thought  them- 
selves such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for 
years  their  minds  had  been  clouded, 
impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  without 


their  suspectinfi"  the  injury.  Multitudes 
in  this  city  are  oereft  of  half  their  intel- 
lectual energy,  by  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  passes  for  innocent.  Of 
all  the  foes  of  the  working  class,  this 
is  the  deadliest  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  keep  down  this  class,  to  destroy 
their  self-respect,  to  rob  them  of  their 
just  influence  in  the  community,  to  ren- 
der profitless  the  means  of  improve- 
ment within  their  reach,  than  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink.  They  are 
called  on  to  withstand  this  practice, 
as  they  regard  their  honor,  and  would 
take  their  just  place  in  society.  They 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  give 
their  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its 
suppression.  They  ought  to  regard  as 
their  worst  enemies  (though  uninten- 
tionally such),-  as  the  enemies  of  their 
rights,  dignity,  and  influence,  the  men 
who  desire  to  flood  city  and  country 
with  distilled  poison.  I  lately  visited 
a  flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing 
to  one  of  the  respected  inhabitants  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many 
signs  of  progress,  he  replied  that  one 
01  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  I  wit- 
nessed was  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits 
by  the  people.  And  this  reformation 
we  may  oe  assured  wrought  something 
higher  than  outward  prosperity.  In 
almost  every  family  so  improved,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the 
parent  for  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effect- 
ual to  the  child.  I  call  on  working  men 
to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
as  peculiarly  their  cause.  These  re^^ 
marks  are  the  more  needed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  made  far  and  wide 
to  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  le- 
cent  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  in  such  quantities  as 
favor  intemperance.  I  know  that  there 
are  intelligent  and  good  men  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  enacting  this  law,  govern- 
ment transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true 
path,  and  established  a  precedent  for 
legislative  interference  with  all  our  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  No  one  here  looks 
more  jealously  on  government  than  my- 
self. But  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  case 
which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be 
confounded  with  no  other,  and  on  which 
government,  from  its  very  nature  and 
end,  is  peculiarly  bound  to  act.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  end 
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of  government,  its  highest  function,  is, 
not  to  make  roads,  grant  charters,  orig- 
inate improvements,  but  to  prevent  or 
repress  crimes  against  individual  rights 
and  social  order.     For  this  end  it  or- 
dains a  penal  code,  erects  prisons,  and 
inflicts  rearful  punishments.     Now.  if  it 
be  true  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
crimes  which  government  is  instituted 
to  prevent  ancf  repress  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  if  our 
poor-houses,  work-houses,  jails,  and  pen- 
itentiaries, are  tenanted  in  a  great  degree 
by  those  whose  first  and  chief  impulse 
to  crime  came  from  the  distillery  and 
dram-shop :    if    murder  and  theft,  the 
most  fearful  outrages  on  property  and 
life,  are  most  frequently  the  issues  and 
consummation  of  intemperance,  is  not 
government  bound  to  restrain  by  legis- 
ation  the  vending  of  the  stimulus  to 
these  terrible  social  wrongs  ?     Is  gov- 
ernment never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never 
to  remove  the  causes  or  occasions  of 
wrong-doing?     Has  it  but  one  instru- 
ment  for    repressing    crime ;    namely, 
public,  infamous  punishment,  —  an  evil 
only  inferior  to  crime  ?     Is  government 
a  usurper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its 
sphere,  by  imposing   restraints  on  an 
article  which  does  no  imaginable  good, 
which  can  plead  no  benefit  con^rred 
on  body  or  mind,  which  unfits  the  cit- 
izen for  the   discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  which,  above  all,  stirs 
up  men  to  the  perpetration  of  most  of 
the  crimes  from  which  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  solemn  office  of  government 
to  protect  society  ? 

1  come  now  to  another  important 
measure  of  self -culture,  and  this  is, 
intercourse  with  superior  minds.  I 
have  insisted  on  our  own  activity  as 
essentisd  to  our  progress ;  but  we  were 
not  made  to  live  or  advance  alone. 
Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or 
food.  A  child  doomed  to  utter  loneli- 
ness, growing  up  without  sight  or  sound 
of  human  beings,  would  not  put  forth 
equal  power  with  many  brutes ;  and  a 
man,  never  brought  into  contact  with 
minds  superior  to  his  own,  will  prob- 
ably run  one  and  the  same  dull  round 
of  thought  and  action  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we 
enjoy  intercourse  with  superior  minds, 
and  these  invaluable  means  of  commu- 
nication are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the 
best  books  great  men  talk  to  us,  give 


us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and 
pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  Books  are  tlie  true  levellers. 
Tney  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use 
them  the  society,  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence, of  the  best  and  greatest  01  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No 
matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will 
enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof ;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old to  sing  to  me  of  ParacTise,  and 
Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds 
of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall 
not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I  may  become  a  culti- 
vated man  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  1  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effect- 
ual, a  man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and 
strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who, 
instead  of  diluting  by  repetition  what 
others  say,  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  write  to  give  relief  to 
full,  earnest   souls ;    and  these  works 
must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amuse- 
ment, but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.    In  selecting 
books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by  those 
who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined 
in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our 
own  tastes.     The  best  books  for  a  man 
are   not  always   those  which   the  wise 
recommend,   but    oftener   those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,    the  natural 
thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought.     And  here 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only  in 
regard  to  books  but  in  other  respects, 
that    self-culture    must  vary  with   the 
individual.     All  means  do  not  equallv 
suit  us  all.     A  man  must  unfold  himself 
freely,  and  should  respect  the  peculiar 
gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has  dis- 
tinguished him  from  others.     Self-cult- 
ure does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
individuality.     It  does  not  regularly  ap- 
ply an  established  machinery,  for  the 
sake  of  torturing  every  man  into  one 
rigid  shape,  called  perfection.    As  the 
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human  countenance,  with  the  same 
features  in  us  all,  is  diversified  without 
end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the  same 
in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human 
soul,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and 
laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted 
by  modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men 
to  learn  the  same  lesson  or  to  bend  to 
the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men, 
especially  to  those  who  spend  much  time 
in  manual  labor,  to  fix  attention  on 
books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  choosing  subjects  of 
deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  company 
with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They 
are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in 
solitude,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth 
of  both' continents  would  not  compensate 
for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books 
under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  him- 
self and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed 
to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of 
our  times  is  the  multiplication  of  books, 
and  their  distribution  through  all  con- 
ditions of  society.  At  a  small  expense, 
a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  English  litera- 
ture. Books,  once  confined  to  a  few  by 
their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of 
habits  is  going  on  in  society,  highly  favor- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and  loose 
conversation  for  most  of  their  knowledge 
and  objects  of  thought ;  instead  of  form- 
ing their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  re- 
ceiving their  chief  excitement  from  the 
voice  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning 
to  study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out 
subjects  continuously,  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  snail  engage  their 
minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowl- 
edge, original  views,  and  reasonings  of 
men  of  all  countries  and  ages  ;  and  the 
results  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and 
independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thor- 
oughness and  extent  of  information,  un- 
known in  former  times.  The  diffusion 
of  these  silent  teachers,  books,  through 
the  whole  community,  is  to  work  greater 
effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and 
legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to 
supersede  stormy  revolutions.   Tne  cult- 


ure which  it  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  un- 
speakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also 
to  become  the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-cult- 
ure is  to  free  ourselves  from  the  power 
of  human^opinion  and  example,  except 
as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own 
deliberate  judgment.  We  are  all  prone 
to  keep  the  level  of  those  we  live  with, 
to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress  our 
minds  as  well  as  bodies  after  their 
fashion ;  and  hence  the  spiritless  tame- 
ness  of  our  characters  and  lives.  Our 
greatest  danger  is  not  from  the  grossly 
wicked  around  us,  but  from  the  worldly, 
imrefiecting  multitude,  who  are  borne 
along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and 
bear  us  along  with  them.  Even  the  in- 
fiuence  of  superior  minds  may  harm  us, 
by  bowing  us  to  servile  acquiescence  and 
damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The 
great  use  of  intercourse  with  other 
minds  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet 
our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our 
thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks.  We 
need  connections  with  great  thinkers  to 
make  us  thinkers  too.  One  of  the  chief 
arts  of  self- culture  is  to  unite  the  child- 
like teachableness,  which  eratefuUy  wel- 
comes  light  from  every  numan  being 
who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance 
of  opinions  however  current,  of  influ- 
ences however  generally  revered,  which 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  our  delib- 
erate judgment  You  ought,  indeed,  pa- 
tiently and  conscientiously  to  strengthen 
your  reason  by  other  men's  intelli- 
gence, but  you  must  not  prostrate  it 
before  them.  Especially  if  there  springs 
up  within  you  any  view  of  God's  word  or 
universe,  any  sentiment  or  aspiration 
which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order 
than  what  you  meet  abroad,  give  rever- 
ent heed  to  it ;  inquire  into  it  earnestly, 
solemnly.  Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it 
may  be  an  illusion ;  but  it  may  be  the 
Divinity  moving  within  you,  a  new  rev- 
elation, not  supernatural,  but  still  most 
precious,  of  truth  or  duty ;  and  if,  after 
mquiry,  it  so  appear,  then  let  no  clamor, 
or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn  you  from  it. 
Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  some- 
thing more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if 
faithfully  followed,  give  us  a  conscious- 
ness of  spiritual  force  and  progress, 
never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of  high 
life  or  low  life,  who  march,  as  they  are 
drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  times. 
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Some,  I  know,  will  *  wonder  that  I 
should  think  the  mass  of  the  people  ca- 
pable of  such  intimations  and  glimpses 
of  tnxth  as  I  have  just  supposed.  These 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  men  of  genius,  who  seem 
to  be  bom  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of 
the  multitude.  Undoubtedly  nature  has 
her  nobility,  and  sends  forth  a  few  to  be 
eminently  •*  lights  of  the  world."  But  it 
is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  the  same 
divine  fire  is  ^ven  to  all ;  for  the  many 
could  not  receive  with  a  lovine  reverence 
!the  quickening  influences  ot  the  few, 
were  there  not  essentially  the  same 
s^nritual  life  in  both.  The  minds  of  the 
multitude  are  not  masses  of  passive  mat- 
ter, created  to  receive  impressions  unre- 
sistingly from  abroad.  They  are  not 
wholly  shaped  by  foreign  instruction; 
but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of 
thought  in  themselves.  Even  the  child's 
mind  outruns  its  lessons,  and  overflows 
in  questionings  which  bring  the  wisest 
to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the 
mat  problems,  which  philosophy  has 
htbored  to  solve  for  ages.  But  on  this 
subject  1  cannot  now  enlarge.  Let  me 
only  say  that  the  power  of  original 
thought  is  particularly  manifested  in 
those  who  thirst  for  progress,  who  are 
bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A 
Bian  who  wakes  up  to  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  created  for  progress  and 
perfection,  looks  with  new  eyes  on  him- 
self and  on  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
This  great  truth  stirs  the  soul  from  its 
depths,  breaks  up  old  associations  of 
ideas,  and  establishes  new  ones,  just  as 
a  mighty  agent  of  chemistry,  brought 
into  contact  with  natural  substances, 
(fissolves  the  old  affinities  which  had 
bound  their  particles  together,  and  ar- 
ranges them  anew.  This  truth  particu- 
larlv  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  human  life.  By  revealing  to  us  the 
end  of  our  being,  it  helps  us  to  compre- 
hend more  and  more  the  wonderful,  the 
infinite  S3rstem,  to  which  we  belong.  A 
man  in  tlie  common  walks  of  life,  who  has 
faith  in  perfection^  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of 
God,  possesses  more  the  secret  of  the 
universe,  perceives  more  the  harmonies 
or  mutual  adaptations  of  the  world  with- 
out and  the  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser 
mterpreter  of  Providence,  and  reads 
nobler  lessons  of  duty  in  the  events 
^riuch  pass  before  him,  than  the  pro- 


foundest  philosopher  who  wants  this 
prand  central  truth.  Thus  illuminations, 
inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to 
a  favored  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be 
found  by  every  man  in  his  condition  or 
occupation,  be  it  what  it  may.  Had  I 
time,  1  might  go  through  all  conditions 
of  life,  from  the  most  conspicuous  to 
the  most  obscure,  and  might  show  how 
each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provement. But  I  will  take  one  exam- 
ple, and  that  is,  of  a  man  living  by 
manual  labor.  This  may  be  made  the 
means  of  self-culture.  For  instance,  in 
almost  all  labor,  a  man  exchanges  his 
strength  for  an  equivalent  in  the  form 
of  wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other 
product.  In  other  words,  labor  is  a 
system  of  contracts,  bargains,  imposing 
mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man  who, 
in  working,  no  matter  in  what  way, 
strives  perpetually  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions thoroughly,  to  do  his  whole  work 
faithfully,  to  be  nones t,  not  because  hon- 
esty is  tne  best  policy  but  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  and  that  he  may  render  to 
every  man  his  due,  such  a  laborer  is 
continually  building  up  in  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  pnnciples  of  morality 
and  religion.  Every  blow  on  the  anvil, 
on  the  earth,  or  wnatever  material  he 
works  upon,  contributes  something  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Labor  is  a  school  of 
benevolence  as  well  as  justice.  A  man, 
to  support  himself,  must  serve  others. 
He  must  do  or  produce  something  for 
their  comfort  or  gratification.  This  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  ordinations  of 
Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a  man 
must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness 
ought  to  be  an  end  in  his  labor  as  truly 
as  to  earn  his  living.  He  ought  to  think 
of  the  benefit  of  those  he  works  for,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  ;  and  in  so  doing,  in 
desiring  amidst  his  sweat  and  toil  to 
serve  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is 
exercising  and  growing  in  benevolence, 
as  truly  as  if  he  were  distributing  bounty 
with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such  a 
motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  com- 
monest pursuit.  1 1  is  strange  that  labor- 
ing men  do  not  think  more  of  the  vast 
usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  be- 
nevolent pleasure  in  them  on  this  account 
This  beautiful  city,  with  its  houses,  fur- 
niture, markets,  public  walks,  and  num- 
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berless  accommodations,  has  grown  up 
under  the  hands  of  artisans  and  other 
laborers;  and  ought  they  not  to  take  a 
disinterested  joy  in  their  work?  One 
would  think  that  a  carpenter  or  mason, 
on  passing  a  house  which  he  had  reared, 
would  say  to  himself.  "This  work  of 
mine  is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment 
every  day  and  hour  to  a  family,  and  will 
contmue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  domes- 
tic gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affec-* 
tion,  for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep 
in  the  dust ;  "  and  ought  not  a  generous 
satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ? 
It  is  by  thus  interweaving  goodness  with 
common  labors  that  we  give  it  strength, 
and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labor  may  be  so  performed 
as  to  be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind. 
Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  may,  his 
rule  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly, 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make 
perpetual  progress  in  his  art  In  other 
words,  perfection  should  be  proposed  ; 
and  this  I  urge  not  only  for  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  nor  for  the  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work 
well  done.  This  is  an  important  means 
of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of 
perfection  takes  root  in  the  mind,  and 
spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  He 
gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  Slack,  slov- 
enly performance  in  any  department  of 
life  is  more  apt  to  onend  him.  His 
standard  of  action  rises,  and  every  thing 
is  better  done  for  his  thoroughness  in 
his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending 
all  conditions  of  life  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of  self- 
culture.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it 
may,  has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  We 
try  to  escape  them ;  We  pine  for  a  shel- 
tered lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering 
friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But 
Providence  ordains  storms,  disasters, 
hostilities,  sufferings ;  and  the  great 
question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any 
purpose  or  not,  whether  we  shall  grow 
strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak 
and  pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  our  use  of  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. Outward  evils  are  designed  to 
school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 
faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  action. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new 
powers.  Difficulty  is  the  element,  and 
resistance  the  true  work  of  a  man.    Self- 


culture  never  goes  on  so  fast  as  when 
embarrassed  circumstances,  the  opposi- 
tion of  men  or  the  elements,  unexpected 
changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw 
us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for 
strength  to  God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  reso- 
lution. No  greatness  or  goodness  is 
worth  much  unless  tried  in  these  fires. 
Hardships  are  not  on  this  account  to  be 
sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough  of 
themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger 
of  sinking  under  than  of  needing  them. 
But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are 
noble  means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such 
let  us  meet  and  bear  them  cheerfully. 
Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  self -improve- 
ment. 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more 
means  of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our 
free  government,  in  our  political  rela- 
tions and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of. 
free  institutions,  that  they  do  much  to 
awaken  and  keep  in  action  a  nation^s 
mind.  We  are  told  that  tlie  education 
of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  republic  ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  a  republic  is  a  powerful  means  of 
educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's university.  In  a  free  state,  solemn 
responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every 
citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed; great  interests  to  be  decided. 
The  individual  is  called  to  determine 
measures  affecting  the  well-being  of 
millions  and  the  destinies  of  posterity. 
He  must  consider  not  only  the  internal 
relations  of  his  native  lana,  but  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of 
a  policy  which  touches  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  He  is  called,  by  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  national  sovereignty,  to 
cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the 
general  weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to 
discharge  faithfully  these  obligations,  is 
carrying  on  a  generous  self-culture.  The 
great  public  questions  which  divide  opin- 
ion around  him  and  provoke  earnest  dis- 
cussion, of  necessity  invigorate  his 
intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look 
beyond  himself.  He  grows  up  to  a 
roDustness,  force,  enlargement  of  mind, 
unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing 
what  free  institutions  ought  to  do  for  the 
character  of  the  individual,  not  their 
actual  effects ;  and  the  objection^  I  must 
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own,  is  too  true.  Our  institutions  do 
not  cultivate  us,  as  they  might  and 
should ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure is  plain.  It  is  the  strenj^h  of  party- 
spirit  ;  and  so  blighting  is  its  in/luence, 
so  fatal  to  self'Cmture,  that  I  feel  mv- 
self  bound  to  warn  every  man  against  it, 
who  has  any  desire  of  improvement.  I 
do  not  tell  you  it  will  destroy  your  coun- 
try. It  wages  a  worse  war  against 
yourselves.  Truth,  justice,  candor,  fair 
dealing,  sound  judgment,  self-control, 
aad  kind  affections,  are  its  natural  and 
perpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  must  take  no 
side  in  politics.  The  parties  which  pre- 
vail around  you  differ  in  character, 
principles,  and  spirit,  though  far  less 
than  the  exaggeration  of  passion  affirms ; 
and.  as  far  as  conscience  allows,  a  man 
should  support  that  which  he  thinks 
best.  In  one  respect,  however,  all  par- 
ties agree.  They  all  foster  that  pesti- 
lent spirit  which  I  now  condemn.  In 
all  of  them  party-spirit  rages.  Asso- 
ciate men  together  for  a  common  cause, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  and  array  against 
them  a  body  resolutely  pledged  to  an 
opposite  interest,  and  a  new  passion, 
quite  distinct  from  the  original  senti- 
ment which  brought  them  together,  a 
fierce,  fiery  zeal,  consisting  cniefiy  of 
aversion  to  those  who  differ  from  them, 
is  roused  within  them  into  fearful  activ- 
ity. Human  nature  seems  incapable  of 
a  stronger,  more  unrelenting  passion.  1 1 
is  hard  enoueh  for  an  individual,  when 
contending  sul  alone  for  an  interest  or 
an  opinion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wil- 
fulness, love  of  victory,  anger,  and  other 
personal  feelings.  But  let  him  join  a 
mnltitude  in  the  same  warfare,  and, 
irithout  singular  self-control,  he  receives 
into  his  single  breast  the  vehemence, 
obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  all. 
The  triumi^  of  his  party  becomes  im- 
measurably dearer  to  him  than  the  prin- 
ciple, true  or  false,  which  was  the 
original  ground  of  division.  The  con- 
flict becomes  a  struggle,  not  for  prin- 
ciple but  for  power,  for  victory;  and 
tbe  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of 
such  struggles,  is  the  great  burden  of 
history.  In  truth,  it  matters  little,  what 
men  cuvide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot 
of  land  or  precedence  in  a  procession. 
Let  them  but  begin  to  fight  for  it,  and 
self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  victory, 
the  dread  of  mortifi^cation  and  defeat, 


make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  East- 
ern empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation 
by  parties  which  differed  only  about  the 
merits  of  charioteers  at  the  amphithe- 
atre. Party-spirit  is  singularly  hostile 
to  moral  independence.  A  man,  in  pro 
portion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees,  hears, 
judges  bv  the  senses  and  understand- 
ings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the 
freedom  of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and 
speaking  his  own  mind,  and  echoes  the 
applauses  or  maledictions  with  which 
the  leaders  or  passionate  partisans  see 
fit  that  the  country  should  ring.  On  all 
points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted ;  but 
on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character 
of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may  trust 
what  you  hear,  are  always  men  without 
principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfish- 
ness, and  thirsting  for  their  own  eleva* 
tion,  though  on  their  country's  ruin. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  accustomed 
to  hear  pronounced  with  abhorrence, 
almost  with  execration,  the  names  of 
men  who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former 
foes  as  the  champions  of  ^rand  princi- 
ples, and  as  worthy  of  the  highest  public 
trusts.  This  lesson  of  early  experience, 
which  later  years  have  corroborated,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I 
have  of  course  nothing  to  say.  But, 
among  the  current  topics  of  party,  there 
are  certain  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions, pounded  on  differences  of  social 
condition,  which  seem  to  me  so  un- 
friendly to  the  improvement  of  individ- 
uals and  the  community,  that  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  giving  them  a  moment's 
notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told,  that 
the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the 
poor ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  poor 
look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose 
on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  These 
outcries  seem  to  me  alike  devoid  of 
truth  and  alike  demoralizing.  As  for 
the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of 
our  population,  who  possess  not  one 
peculiar  privilege,  and,  what  is  more, 
who  possess  comparatively  little  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  should  be  objects  of  alarm. 
The  vast  and  ever-growing  property  of 
this  country,  where  is  it?  Locked  up 
in  a  few  hands  ?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong 
boxes?  It  is  diffused  like  the  atmos- 
phere, and  almost  as  variable,  changing 
hands  with  the  seasons,  shifting  S-om 
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rich  to  poor,  not  bv  the  violence  but  by 
the  industry  and  sfall  of  the  latter  class. 
The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in 
the  ocean ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  those  men  among  us  who  are  noted 
for  their  opulence  exert  hardly  any 
political  power  on  the  community.  That 
the  rich  do  their  whole  duty ;  that  they 
adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of 
the  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character, 
and  condition,  cannot  be  pretended  ;  but 
that  they  feel  for  the  physical  sufferings 
of  their  brethren,  that  they  stretch  out 
liberal  hands  for  the  succor  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  support  of  useful  public 
institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among 
them  are  admirable  specimens  of  human- 
ity.  There  is  no  warrant  for  holding 
them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  people's 
foes. 

Nor  do  1  regard  as  less  calumnious 
the  outcry  against  the  working  classes, 
as  if  they  were  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  property.  When  we  think  of  the 
general  condition  and  character  of  this 
part  of  our  population ;  when  we  recol- 
0^  .  lect  that  they  were  born  and  have  lived 
y  amidst  schools  and  churches,  that  they 
jl  have  been  brought  up  to  profitable  in- 
jb  dustry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the 
V  accommodations  of  life,  that  most  of 
them  hold  a  measure  of  property  and 
are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess 
unprecedented  means  of  bettering  their 
lot,  that  they  are  bound  to  comfortable 
homes  by  strong  domestic  affections, 
that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children 
an  education  which  places  within  their 
reach  the  prizes  of  the  social  state,  that 
they  are  trained  to  the  habits  and  famil- 
iarized to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civil- 
ization ;  when  we  recollect  these  things, 
can  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  insanely 
blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profli- 
gately thoughtless  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  their  fomilies,  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  wreck  of  social  or^er, 
for  the  sake  of  dividing  among  them- 
selves the  spoils  of  the  rich,  which 
would  not  support  the  community  for  a 
month?  Undoubtedly  there  is  msecu- 
rity  in  all  stages  of  society,  and  so  there 
must  be  until  communities  shall  be 
regenerated  bv  a  higher  culture,  reach- 
ing and  quiclcenin^  all  classes  of  the 
people ;  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
spot  on  earth  where  property  is  safer 


than  here,  because  nowhere  else  is  it  so 
eq^ually  and  righteously  diffused.  In 
anstocracies,  where  wealth  exists  in 
enormous  masses,  which  have  been  en- 
tailed for  ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on 
a  favored  few,  and  where  the  multitude, 
after  the  sleep  of  a^es,  are  waking  up  to 
intelligence,  to  self-respect,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  property  is 
exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  among  ourselves.  Here,  in- 
deed, as  elsewheVe,  among  the  less  pros- 
perous members  of  the  community,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for 
tumult  and  civil  strife;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  most  striking  and  honor- 
able distinction  of  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and 
condition  of  the  great  working  class. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  great  danger  to 
property  here  is  not  from  the  laborer, 
but  from  those  who  are  making  haste  to 
be  rich.  For  example,  in  this  Common- 
wealth, no  act  has  been  thought  by  the 
alarmists  or  the  conservatives  so  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  property  as  a 
recent  law  authorizing  a  company  to 
construct  a  free  bridge  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  another  which  had  been 
chartered  by  a  former  legislature,  suid 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  exclusive  right.  And  with 
whom  did  this  alleged  assault  on  prop- 
erty originate?  With  levellers?  with 
needy  Ismorers  ?  with  men  bent  on  the 
prostration  of  the  rich  ?  No ;  but  with 
men  of  business,  who  are  anxious  to 
push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again, 
what  occurrence  among  us  has  been  so 
suited  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  moneyed  class, 
as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of 
some  of  our  banking  institutions  ?  And 
whence  came  this  ?  from  the  rich,  or 
the  poor?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the 
man  of  business  ?  Who,  let  me  ask, 
carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  most 
extensively  in  society?  Is  not  more 
property  wrested  from  its  owners  by 
rash  or  dishonest  failures  than  by  pro- 
fessed highwaymen  and  thieves  ?  Have 
not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  some- 
times inflicted  wider  w^rongs  and  suf- 
ferings than  all  the  tenants  of  a  state 
prison  ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  dan- 
ger from  those  who  are  aspirins  after 
wealth  than  from  those  who  live  dv  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  institution  is  in  serious 
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danger  from  either.  All  the  advances 
of  society  in  industry,  useful  arts,  com- 
merce, knowledge,  jurisprudence,  frater- 
nal union,  and  practical  Christianitv, 
are  so  many  hedges  around  honestly 
acquired  wealth,  so  many  barriers  against 
revolutionary  violence  and  rapacity.  Let 
us  not  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alarms, 
and,  still  more,  let  us  not  inflame  our- 
selves against  one  another  by  mutual 
calumnies.  Let  not  class  array  itself 
against  class,  where  all  have  a  common 
interest  One  way  of  provoking  men  to 
crime  is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal 
designs.  We  do  not  secure  our  prop- 
erty against  the  poor  by  accusing  them 
of  schemes  of  universal  robbery;  nor 
render  the  rich  better  friends  of  the 
community  by  fixing  on  them  the  brand 
of  hostility  to  the  people.  Of  all  par- 
ties, those  founded  on  different  social 
conditions  are  the  most  pernicious ;  and 
in  no  country  on  earth  are  they  so 
groundless  as  in  our  own. 

Among  the  best  people,  especiaUy 
among  the  more  reli^ous,  there  are 
some  who,  through  disgust  with  the 
violence  and  frauds  of  parties,  with- 
draw themselves  from  all  political  ac- 
tion- Such,  1  conceive,  do  wrong. 
God  has  placed  them  in  the  relations, 
and  imposed  on  them  the  duties,  of  cit- 
izens ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorized 
to  shrink  from  these  duties  than  from 
those  of  sons,  husbands,  or  fathers. 
They  owe  a  great  debt  to  their  country, 
and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support 
to  what  they  deem  the  best  men  and 
tbe  best  measures.  Nor  let  them  say 
that  they  can  do  nothing.  Every  ^ood 
man,  if  faithful  to  his  convictions,  oen- 
cfits  his  country.  All  parties  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  spirit  or  the  better  por- 
tion of  people  whom  they  contain. 
Leaders  are  always  compelled  to  ask 
what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  mod- 
ify their  measures,  so  as  not  to  shock 
the  men  of  principle  within  their  ranks. 
A  good  man,  not  tamely  subservient  to 
the  body  with  which  he  acts,  but  judg- 
ing it  impartially,  criticising  it  freely, 
bearing  testimony  against  its  evils,  and 
withholding  his  support  from  wrong, 
does  good  to  those  around  him,  and  is 
cultivating  generously  his  own  mind. 

I  respecttully  counsel  those  whom  I 
address  to  take  part  in  the  politics  of 
their  country.  These  are  the  true  dis- 
cipline of  a  people,  and  do  much  for 


their  education.  I  counsel  you  to  labor 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
jects which  agitate  the  community,  to 
noake  them  your  study,  instead  of  wast- 
ing your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate 
talk  about  them.  The  time  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
rumors  of  the  day  might,  if  better  spent, 
give  them  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  thus  estab- 
lish them  in  those  great  principles  by 
which  particular  measures  are  to  be 
determined.  In  proportion  as  the  peo- 
ple thus  improve  themselves,  they  will 
cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing  pol- 
iticians. Their  intelligence,  not  their 
passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  those  who  seek  their  votes. 
They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
real  influence  on  the  government  and 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  forward  their  own 
growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of 
politics,  considered  as  a  means  of  self- 
culture,  without  speaking  of  newspa- 
pers ;  because  these  form  the  chief 
reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
They  are  the  literature  of  multitudes. 
Unhappily,  their  importance  is  not  un- 
derstood ;  their  bearing  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation  of  the 
community  little  thought  of.  A  news- 
paper ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  of 
our  most  gifted  men,  and  its  income 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  se- 
cure the  contributions  of  men  as  gifted 
as  himself.  But  we  must  take  news- 
papers as  they  are  ;  and  a  man,  anxious 
for  self-culture,  may  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, if  he  will  select  the  best  within 
his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  his 
house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurril- 
ous, as  he  would  a  pestilence.  He  should 
be  swayed  in  his  choice,  not  merely  by 
the  ability  with  which  a  paper  is  con- 
ducted, but  still  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its 
justice,  fairness,  and  steady  adherence 
to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he 
would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both 
sides.  Let  him  read  the  defence  as  well 
as  the  attack.  Let  him  not  give  his  ear 
to  one  party  exclusively.  We  condemn 
ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches 
thrown  on  an  individual  and  turn  away 
from  his  exculpation ;  and  is  it  just 
to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective 
against  large  masses  of  men,  and  refuse 
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them  the  opportunity  of  justif)dng  them- 
selves ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has 
sprung  up  in  our  country,  sometimes 
called  cent  papers,  and  designed  for 
circulation  amon£  those  who  cannot 
afford  costlier  publications.  My  inter- 
est in  the  working  class  induced  me 
some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it  not  want- 
ing in  useful  matter.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, gave  me  pain.  The  advertising 
columns  were  devoted  very  much  to 
patent  medicines ;  and  when  I  consid- 
ered that  a  laboring  man's  whole  for- 
tune is  his  health,  I  could  not  but  lament 
that  so  much  was  done  to  seduce  him 
to  the  use  of  articles  more  fitted,  I  fear, 
to  undermine  than  to  restore  his  consti- 
tution. I  was  also  shocked  by  accounts 
of  trials  in  the  police  court  These 
were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
most  uncultivated  minds,  and  intended 
to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  events  of  life. 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to 
attempt  to  extract  amusement  from  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  cry 
would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very 
justly.  But  is  it  not  something  worse, 
that  the  poorer  classes  themselves  should 
seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  merrK 
ment  in  the  degradation,  the  crimes,  the 
woes,  the  punishments  of  their  brethren, 
of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like 
themselves  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life, 
and  who  have  sunk  under  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty.?  Better  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  laueh  over  the  wounds 
and  writhings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings 
of  the  insane,  than  amuse  ourselves 
with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  pas- 
sions, which  not  only  expose  the  crim- 
inal to  the  crushing  penalties  of  human 
laws,  but  incur  the  displeasure  of  Heav- 
en, and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fearful  retribution  of  the 
life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That 
great  means  of  self-improvement,  Chris- 
tianity, is  yet  untouched,  and  its  great- 
ness forbias  me  now  to  approach  it.  I 
will  only  say,  that  if  you  study  Chris- 
tianity in  its  original  records,  and  not 
in  human  creeds  ;  if  you  consider  its 
clear  revelations  of  God,  its  life-giv- 
ing promises  of  pardon  and  spiritual 
strength,  its  correspondence  to  man's  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  best  affections,  and 


its  adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows, 
ieties,  and  fears;  if  you  consider  the 
strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  the  divine  greatness  of  the 
character  of  its  author,  and  the  immor- 
tality which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  lx>und  to  welcome  it  joy- 
fully, gratefully,  as  affording  aids  and 
incitements  to  self-culture  which  would 
vainlv  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the 
means  of  self- culture.  The  topics  now 
discussed  will,  I  hope,  suggest  others 
to  those  who  have  honored  me  with 
their  attention,  and  create  an  interest 
which  will  extend  beyond  the  present 
hour.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to 
make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no 
unreasonable  hopes.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  the  means  now  recommended  to 
you,  though  they  will  richly  reward 
every  man  of  every  aee  who  will  faith- 
fully use  them,  will  yet  not  produce 
their  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  early  education  has  pre- 
pared the  mind  for  future  improvement. 
They  whose  childhood  has  been  neg- 
lected, though  they  may  make  progress 
in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss 
of  their  first  years ;  and  1  say  this,  that 
we  may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  chil- 
dren from  this  loss,  that  we  may  pre- 
pare them,  to  the  extent  of  our  power, 
for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of 
self -culture  which  adult  age  may  bring 
with  it  With  these  views,  1  ask  you 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  recent  exer- 
tions of  our  le^slature  and  of  private 
citizens  in  beh^f  of  our  public  schools, 
the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The 
legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  board 
01  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  schools.  An  individual 
more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office 
than  the  gentleman  who  now  fills  it  • 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  if  his  labors  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  State  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me 
also  recall  to  your  minds  a  munificent 
individual,  t  who,  by  a  generous  dona- 
tion, has  encouraged  the  legislature  to 
resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  institutions  called  Normal  Schools, 
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the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  ac- 
complished teachers  of  youth,  —  a  work 
on  which  the  progress  of  education  de- 
pends more  than  on  any  other  measure. 
The  efficient  friends  of  education  are 
the  true  benefactors  of  their  country, 
and  their  names  deserve  to  be  handed 
down  to  that  posterity  for  whose  highest 
wants  they  are  generously  providing. 

There  is  another  moae  of  advancing 
education  in  our  whole  country,  to  which 
1  ask  your  particular  attention.  You  are 
awaie  of  the  vast  extent  and  value  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  Union.  By  an- 
nual sales  of  these,  large  amounts  of 
money  are  brought  into  the  national 
treasury,  which  are  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  government.  For 
this  api^cation  there  is  no  need.  In 
truth,  the  country  has  received  detri- 
ment from  the  excess  of  its  revenues. 
Now,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the  public 
lands  be  consecrated  (in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  the  case  may  require)  to  the 
education  of  the  people.^  This  meas- 
ure would  secure  at  once  what  the 
country  most  needs ;  that  is,  able,  ac- 
complished, quickening  teachers  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  The  present 
poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a 
dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle 
which  the  cause  of  education  has  to 
contend  with.  We  need  for  our  schools 
fifted  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their 
mtelligence  and  their  moral  power,  to 
be  intrusted  with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and, 
to  gain  these,  we  must  pay  them  liber- 
ally, as  well  as  afEord  other  proofs  of 
the  consideration  in  which  we  hold 
them.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth 
and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men 
cannot  be  won  to  an  office  so  responsi- 
ble and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching, 
without  stronger  inducements  than  are 
BOW  offered,  except  in  some  of  our  lar^e 
cities.  The  office  of  instructor  ougnt 
to  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of 
the  most  honorable  in  society ;  and  I 
Me  not  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least 
in  our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it 
the  public  domain.  Tnis  is  the  people's 
Property,  and  the  only  part  of  their 
pn^r^  which  is  likely  to  be  soon  de- 
ywcd  to  the  support  of  a  hij;h  order  of 
Dstitutions  for  public  education.  This 
object,  interesting  to  all  classes  of  soci- 
cty,  has  peculisir  claims  on  those  whose 
Beans  of  improvement  are  restricted  by 


narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of 
the  people  should  devote  themselves  to 
it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one 
soul.  Mechanics,  farmers,  laborers  !  let 
the  country  echo  with  your  united  cry, 
*'The  Puolic  Lands  lor  Education. '' 
Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who 
will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  triumphs,  no  trades-unions,  no 
associations,  can  so  contribute  to  ele- 
vate you  as  the  measure  now  proposed. 
Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can 
raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity. 
The  resources  of  the  public  domain, 
wisely  applied  for  successive  genera- 
tions to  the  culture  of  society  and  of 
the  individual,  would  create  a  new  peo« 
pie,  would  awaken  through  this  conunu- 
nity  intellectual  and  moral  energies, 
such  as  the  records  of  no  country  dis- 
play, and  as  would  command  the  re- 
spect and  emulation  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  work- 
ing men  of  all  p>arties,  and  in  all  di- 
visions of  the  land,  should  join  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  withstood. 
They  should  separate  it  from  all  nar- 
row and  local  strifes.  They  should  not 
suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
schemes  of  politicians.  In  it,  they  and 
their  children  have  an  infinite  stake. 
May  they  be  true  to  themselves,  to  pos- 
terity, to  their  country,  to  freedom,  to 
the  cause  of  mankind ! 

III.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  will  meet  with  op- 
position. There  are  not  a  few  who  will 
say  to  me,  ''What  you  tell  us  sounds 
well ;  but  it  is  impracticable.  Men  who 
dream  in  their  closets  spin  beautiful 
theories ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them, 
as  the  wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You 
would  have  all  men  to  be  cultivated; 
but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall 
work  ;  and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to 
prevail?  A  weak  sentimentality  may 
shrink  from  the  truth;  still  it  is  true 
that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self- 
culture,  but  for  toil." 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong 
language,  that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly 
in  tne  face.  For  one  I  deny  its  validity. 
Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up 
against  it  The  presumption  is  certainly 
very  strong,  that  the  All-wise  Father, 
who  has  given  to  every  human  being 
reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  in- 
tended that  these  should  be  unfolaed ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  He  who, 
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by  conferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has 
made  all  his  children,  has  destined  the 
great  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
drudgery  and  unimproving  toil,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  God  cannot  have  made 
spiritual  beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the 
body  we  see  no  organs  created  to  shrivel 
by  aisuse  ;  much  less  are  the  powers  of 
the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  per- 
petual lethargy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  facts ;  and 
that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and 
prosperity  of  society,  which  God  must 
be  supposed  to  intend,  require  from  the 
multitude  the  action  of  their  hands,  and 
not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I 
reply,  that  a  social  order  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mind  is  very  suspicious, 
that  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a 
strange  country,  to  see  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that 
social  order  required  this  mutilation,  I 
should  say.  Perish  this  order.  Who 
would  not  think  his  understanding  as 
well  as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hear- 
ing this  spoken  of  as  the  intention  of 
God  1  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  system  which  can 
only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and  blinding 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point  Are 
labor  and  self-culture  irreconcilable  to 
each  other }  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labor, 
may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the 
most  important  improvements,  that  he 
may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  peifection. 
Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  princi- 
ples ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that«  in  other  respects,  it  does 
not  necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next, 
we  have  seen  thSt  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experi- 
ence and  observation  ;  and  these  belong 
to  all  conditions.  1 1  is  another  important 
consideration,  that  almost  all  labor  de- 
mands intellectual  activity,  and  is  best 
carried  on  by  those  who  invigorate  their 
mmds  ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other. 
It  IS  mind,  after  all.  which  docs  the 
work  of  the  world,  so  that  the  more  there 
^s  of  mind,  the  more  woric  will  be  ac- 


complished. A  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force  ac- 
complish a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take 
the  place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labor, 
gives  a  better  product.  Make  men  in- 
telligent, and  they  become  inventive. 
They  find  shorter  processes.  Their 
knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  to  turn 
its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the 
substances  on  which  they  work,  and  to 
seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience 
continually  furnishes.  It  is  among  work- 
men that  some  of  the  most  useml  ma- 
chines have  been  contrived.  Spread 
education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this 
country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  useful  inventions.  You  think  that  a 
man  without  culture  will  do  all  the  better 
what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go, 
then,  to  the  Southern  plantation.  There 
the  slave  is  brought  up  to  be  a  mere 
drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a 
man,  nis  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved, 
that  he  may  work,  and  do  nothine  but 
work ;  and  in  that  slovenly  agriculture, 
in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  com- 
ment on  your  doctrine,  that,  by  degrad- 
ing men,  you  make  them  more  productive 
laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable 
education  lifts  men  above  their  work, 
makes  them  look  with  diseust  on  their 
trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery 
intolerable.  I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes 
interested  in  labor  just  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  works  witli  the  hands.  An  en- 
lightened farmer,  who  understands  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  the  laws  of  vegetation* 
the  structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of 
manures,  the  influences  of  climate,  who 
looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and 
brings  his  knowledge  to  bear  on  exigen- 
cies, is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as  well  as 
more  dignified  laborer,  than  the  peasant 
whose  mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which 
he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is  the 
same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask, 
that  we  call  manual  labor  low,  that  we 
associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  must 
scorn  it }  The  great  reason  is,  that,  in 
most  countries,  so  few  intelligent  people 
have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  cul- 
tivated men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow 
the  commonest  labors,  and  ploughing, 
digging,  and  trades  will  cease  tQ  be 
mean.    It  is  the  man  who  determines  the 
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digiuty  of  the  occupation,  not  the  oc- 
cupation which  measitres  the  dignity  of 
the  man.  Physicians  and  sureeons  per- 
form operations  less  cleanly  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  mechanics.  I  have  seen 
a  distinguished  chemist  covered  with 
dost  like  a  laborer.  Still  these  men  were 
not  degraded.  Their  intelligence  gave 
dignity  to  their  work,  and  so  our  Isibor- 
ers  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils.  —  Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little 
difference  in  point  of  dignity  between  the 
nrions  vocations  of  men-  When  I  see 
a  clerk  spending  his  days  in  adding 
figures,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a 
teller  of  a  bank  countmg  money,  or  a 
merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  can- 
not see  in  these  occupations  greater  re- 
spectableness  than  in  making  leather, 
shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in  them 
greater  intellectual  activity  than  in  sev- 
eral trades.  A  man  in  the  nelds  seems  to 
have  more  chances  of  improvement  in 
his  work  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  man  drivine  the  quill.  It  is  the  sign 
of  a  narrow  mind  to  imagine,  as  many 
seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance 
between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a 
laborer,  and  mental  culture,  especially 
the  more  refining  culture.  .  The  laborer, 
onder  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries  the 
grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may 
pot  forth  its  highest  powers.  I  doubt 
not  there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature;  and  in  the  pe- 
rusal ot  works  of  genius,  under  a  home- 
spun garb  as  under  finery.  We  have 
heard  of  a  distinguished  author  who 
never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he  was  full 
dressed  for  company.  But  profound 
diought  and  poetical  inspiration  have 
roost  generally  visited  men  when,  from 
narrow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits, 
the  rent  coat  and  %haggy  face  have  made 
them  quite  unfit  for  polished  saloons.  A 
man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled 
with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling 
as  well  as  another ;  and  he  should  re- 
spect himself  the  more  for  the  hardships 
under  which  his  intellectual  force  has 
been  developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  la- 
boring classes  find  time  for  self -culture  ? 
I  answer,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
that  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or 
®^es  time.  It  seizes  on  spare  mo- 
roents,  and  turns  large  fragments  of 
leisure  to  golden  account  A  man  who 
follows  his  calling  with  industry  and 


spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  econom- 
ically, will  always  have  some  portion  of 
the  day  at  command  ;  and  it  is  astoilish- 
ing  how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short 
season  becomes,  when  eagerly  seized 
and  faithfully  used.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  they  who  have  most  time 
at  their  disposal  profit  by  it  least.  A 
single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to 
the  study  of  an  interesting  subject,  brings 
unexpected  accumulations  of  knowl- 
edge. The  improvements  made  by  well- 
disposed  pupils  in  many  of  our  country 
schools,  which  are  open  out  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to 
pass  by  slender  means.  The  affections, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  crowd  years  into 
moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.  Volumes  have  not 
only  been  read,  but  written,  in  flying 
journeys.  I  have  known  a  man  of  vig- 
orous intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  and  whose 
mind  was  almost  engrossed  by  the  details 
of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  com- 
posed a  book  of  much  original  thought, 
m  steamboats  and  on  horseback,  wnile 
visiting  distant  customers.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of 
the  working  class  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  winter  brings 
leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter 
evenings  to  many  laborers  in  the  city. 
Above  all,  in  Cnristian  countries,  the 
seventh  day  is  released  from  toil.  The 
seventh  part  of  the.  year,  no  small  por- 
tion of  existence,  may  be  given  by 
almost  every  one  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Why  is  it  that  Sunday 
is  not  made  a  more  effectual  means  of 
improvement  ?  Undoubtedly  the  seventh 
day  is  to  have  a  religious  character; 
but  religion  connects  itself  with  all  the 
great  subjects  of  human  thought,  and 
leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.  God 
is  in  nature.  God  is  in  history.  In- 
struction in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  so 
as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their  har- 
mony, beneficence,  and  grandeur;  in- 
struction in  the  histories  of  the  church 
and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in  all 
events  his  moral  government,  and  to 
bring  out  the  great  moral  lessons  in 
which  human  life  abounds;  instruction 
in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints, 
of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  \nrtue,  — 
all  these  branches  of  teaching  enter  into 
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religion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday ; 
and,  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  given  to  the  people. 
Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the  dull 
and  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to 
multitudes.  It  may  be  clothed  with  a 
new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity.  It 
may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's 
soiu.  —  I  have  thus  shown  that  time  may 
be  found  for  improvement ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  among  our  most  improved  peo- 
ple a  considerable  part  consists  of  per- 
sons who  pass  the  ^eatest  portion  of 
every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained 
to  tasks  which  have  very  little  tendency 
to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of 
society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery, 
and  with  other  aids  which  intelligence 
and  philanthropy  will  multiply,  we  may 
expect  that  more  and  more  time  will  be 
redeemed  from  manual  labor  for  intel- 
lectual and  social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  "  Be  it  granted  that 
the  working  classes  may  find  some  lei- 
sure ;  should  they  not  be  ^allowed  to 
spend  it  in  relaxation  ?  Is  it  not  cruel 
to  summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand 
to  toils  of  the  mind  ?  They  have  earned 
pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to 
partake  it.'*  Yes,  let  them  have  pleas- 
ure. Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  the 
fountains,  to  blight  the  spots  of  verdure, 
where  they  refresh  themselves  after  life's 
labors.  But  I  maintain  that  self-cultiire 
multiplies  and  increases  their  pleasures, 
that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  it  saves  .their  leisure  n-om 
bein^,  what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and 
wearisome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rush- 
ing for  excitement  to  indulgences  de- 
structive to  body  and  soul.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  self-improvement, 
that  it  raises  a  people  above  the  grati- 
fications of  the  brute,  and  gives  them 
pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  present  intellectual  cult- 
ure of  our  cotmtry,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a 
vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is  communi- 
cated to  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  conditions,  by  books, — an  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this 
moment,  a  number  of  gifted  writers  are 
employed  in  multiplying  entertaining 
works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspic- 
uous among  the  brightest  of  his  day, 
poured  out  his  inexhaustible  mind  m 
fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling, 
that  they  have  taken  their  place  among 


the  delights  of  all  civilized  nations. 
How  many  millions  have  been  chained 
to  his  pages !  How  many  melancholy 
spirits  has  he  steeped  in  foreetfulness  of 
their  cares  and  sorrows !  What  multi- 
tudes, wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have 
owed  some  bright  evening  hours  and 
balmier  sleep  to  his  magical  creations  ? 
And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure. 
In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated, 
it  takes  delight  in  history  and  biography, 
in  descriptions  of  nature,  in  travels,  m 
poetry,  and  even  graver  works.  Is  the 
laborer  then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by 
improvement?  There  is  another  class 
of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  I 
refer  to  lectures,  discussions,  meetings 
of  associations  for  benevolent  and  liter- 
ary purposes,  and  to  other  like  methods 
of  passing  the  evening,  which  every  year 
is  multiplying  among  us.  A  popular 
address  from  an  enlightened  man,  who 
has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  a  high  gratification,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  knowledge.  The  profound 
silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these 
lectures  are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows 
that  cultivation  is  no  foe  to  enjoyment. 
—  I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  intelligence,  taste,  and  moraJs 
among  all  portions  of  society,  a  class  of 
public  amusements  will  grow  up  among 
us,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
theatre,  but  purified  from  the  gross  evils 
which  degrade  our  present  stage,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin.  Dra- 
matic performances  and  recitations  are 
means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple into  a  (quicker  sympathy  with  a 
writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  com- 
prehension of  his  grand,  beautiful,  touch- 
ing conceptions,  than  can  be  effected  by 
the  reading  of  the  closet.  No  commen- 
tary throws  such  a  light  on  a  great  poem 
or  any  impassioned  work  of  literature, 
as  the  voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker  who 
brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  his 
author  and  rich  and  various  powers  of 
expression.  A  crowd,  electrified  by  a 
sublime  thought,  or  softened  into  a 
humanizing  sorrow,  under  such  a  voice, 
partake  a  pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and 
refined;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  can  take  no  ofiFence,  are  to 
grow  up  under  a  hieher  social  culture.  — 
Let  me  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  as 
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culture  spreads  among  a  people,  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  of  all  pleas- 
ures, conversation,  increases  in  delight. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  great  amusement 
of  life,  cheering  us  round  our  hearths, 
often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our 
hearts  gently,  actin?  on  us  like  the 
balmy  aur  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven, 
so  silendv  and  continually,  that  we 
I  hanUy  thmk  of  its  influence.  This 
'  source  of  happiness  is  too  often  lost  to 
men  of  all  cusses  for  want  of  knowl- 
edge, mental  activity,  and  refinement  of 
feeling ;  and  do  we  defraud  the  laborer 
of  his  pleasure  by  recommending  to  him 
improvements  which  will  place  the  dailv, 
hourly  blessings  of  conversation  withm 
his  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the 
common  objections  which  start  up  when 
the  culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  in- 
sisted on  as  the  great  end  of  society. 
For  myself,  these  objections  seem  wor- 
thy little  notice.  The  doctrine  is  too 
shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the 
ereat  majority  of  human  beings,  en- 
dowed as  they  are  with  rational  and 
immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth 
simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  sub- 
sistence, and  to  minister  to  the  luxury 
and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is  mon- 
strous, it  approaches  impiety,  to  sup- 
pose that  God  has  placed  insuperable 
barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the  free, 
fllimitable  soul.  True,  there  are  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  improvement 
But  in  this  country,  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves ; 
not  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our 
worldly  and  sensual  propensities  ;  and 
one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true^  self- 
culture  is  as  little  thought  of  oh  ex- 
change as  in  the  workshop,  as  little 
among  the  prosperous  as  among  those 
of  narrower  conditions.  The  path  to 
perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in  every 
lot;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or 
poor.  But  difficulties  are  meant  to 
roysc,  not  discourage.  The  human 
spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  conflict. 
And  how  much  has  it  already  over- 
come !  Under  what  burdens  of  oppres- 
sion has  it  made  its  way  for  ages ! 
What  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it 
dcared !  And  with  all  this  experience, 
shall  we  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
"ass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of ;  that 
"»  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too 
strong  and  ponderous  to  be  broken  by 


the  mind ;  that  servile,  unimproving 
drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition 
of  the  multitude  of  the  human  race  ? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the 
happiest  feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is, 
the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  What  a  contrast  does 
the  present  form  with  past  times  !  Not 
many  ages  ago,  the  nation  was  the 
property  of  one  man,  and  all  its  inter- 
ests were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of 
war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  bring  new  territories  under 
his  yoke.  Society  was  di\nded  into  two 
classes,  the  high-bom  and  the  vulgar, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  great 
gulf,  as  impassable  as  that  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost.  The  people  had  no 
significance  as  individuals,  but  formed 
a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at 
pleasure  by  their  lords.  In  war,  which 
was  the  great  sport  of  the  times,  those 
brave  kniehts,  of  whose  prowess  we 
hear,  cased  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  armor,  so  as  to  be  almost  invulner- 
able, whilst  the  common  people  on  foot 
were  left,  without  protection,  to  be  hewn 
in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by  their 
betters.  Who  that  compares  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must 
bless  God  for  the  change  ?  The  grand 
distinction  of  modem  times  is,  the 
emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal 
degradation,  the  gradual  recognition  of 
their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among 
them  of  the  means  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power 
in  the  state,  —  the  power  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  this  rev- 
olution is  due  m  a  great  degree  to  re- 
ligion, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
and  aspiring,  had  bowed  the  multitude 
to  the  dust,  out  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  free- 
dom. It  was  religion  which,  by  teach- 
ing men  their  near  relation  to  God, 
awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  importance  as  individuals.  It  was 
the  struggle  for  religious  rights  which 
opened  men's  eyes  to  all  their  rights. 
It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation 
which  led  men  to  withstand  political 
oppression.  It  was  religious  discussion 
which  roused  the  minds  of  all  classes 
to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was 
religion  which  armed  the  martyr  and 
patriot  in    England   against    arbitrary 
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power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our 
fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found 
here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on 
earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been 
gained.  But  let  us  not  think  every 
thing  gained.  Let  the  p)eople  feel  that 
they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How 
much  remains  to  be  done  !  What  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemperance, 
coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still  be  found 
in  our  community !  What  a  vast  amount 
of  mind  is  palsied  and  lost !  When  we 
think  that  every  house  might  be  cheered 
by  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
refinement,  and  then  remember  in  how 
many  houses  the  higher  powers  and 
affections  of  human  nature  are  buried 
as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers 
over  society  !  And  how  few  of  us  are 
moved  by  this  moral  desolation  !  How 
few  understand,  that  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed, by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the 
social  state?  Shame  on  us,  that  the 
worth  of  a  fellow-creature  is  so  little  felt. 

I  would  that  1  could  speak  with  an 
awakening  voice  to  the  people  of  their 
wants,  their  privileges,  their  responsi- 


bilities. I  would  say  to  them,  You  can- 
not, without  guilt  and  disgrace,  stop 
where  you  are.  The  past  and  the  pres- 
ent call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what 
you  have  gained  be  an  impulse  to  some- 
thing higher.  Your  nature  is  too  great 
to  l^  crushed.  You  were  not  created 
what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  like  the  inferior  animals.  If 
you  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in 
society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition 
can  aepress  you,  keep  you  down,  in 
knowledge,  power,  virtue,  influence,  but 
by  your  own  consent.  Do  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear, 
as  if  your  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the  no- 
blest of  your  race.  You  have  many 
and  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ; 
and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot- 
box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  your  political 
powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of 
yourselves  and  your  children.  These 
truths  you  have  often  heard  and  slept 
over.  Awake !  Resolve  earnestly  on 
Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy 
of  your  free  institutions,  and  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  them  by  your  intelligence 
and  your  virtues. 


ON   THE   ELEVATION   OF  THE   LABORING 
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Introductory  Remarks. 

The  following  lectures  were  prepared 
for  two  meetings  of  mechanics,  one  of 
them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the  other 
of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they 
were  delivered  only  to  the  former, 
though,  in  preparing  them,  I  had  kept 
the  latter  also  in  view.  "  The  Mechanic 
Apprentices'  Library  Association,"  at 
whose  request  the  lectures  are  pub- 
lished, is  an  institution  of  much  prom- 
ise, not  only  furnishing  a  considerable 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  but 
increasing  the  self-respect  and  conduc- 
ing to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I 
thought  of  preparing  only  one  lecture 
of  the  usual  length.  But  I  soon  found 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views 


in  so  narrow  a  compass.  I  therefore 
determined  to  write  at  large,  and  to 
communicate  through  the  press  the  re- 
sults of  my  labor,  if  they  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  publication.  With 
this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which 
1  did  not  deliver,  and  which  I  thought 
might  be  usefully  presented  to  some 
who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this 
statement  to  prevent  the  objection,  that 
the  lectures  are  not,  in  all  things, 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a 
class,  they  were  also  intended  tor  the 
community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  these  lectures  as  in  the 
"  Lecture  on  Self-Culture,"  published 
last  winter,    there  will,  of   course,   b2 
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iound    in    them    that    coincidence    of 
thoughts  which  always  takes  place  in 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  has  the  in- 
culcation   of   certain    great    principles 
much  at  heart.     Still,  the  point  of  view, 
the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice 
of  topics,  differ  much  in  the  two  pro- 
ductions ;    so  that    my    state  of   mind 
wo\Ud  be  given  very  imperfectiy  were 
the  present  lectures  withheld 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportu- 
nity I  shadf  have  for  communicating 
with  the  laboring  classes  through  the 
press.  I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
express  my  earnest  wishes  for  their 
happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that 
they  will  justify  the  confidence  of  their 
friends,  and  will  prove  by  their  example 
the  possibility  of  joining  with  labor  all 
the  improvements  which  do  honor  to 
our  nature.  —  W.  E.  C.  Boston,,  Feb, 
iiM,  1840. 

Lecture  I. 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that 
I  take  part  in  the  present  course  of  lect- 
ures.     Such  a  course  is  a  sign  of  the 
dmes,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  their 
fellow-creatures.    We  hear  much  of  the 
improvements  of   our  a§e.     The  won- 
ders achieved  by    machinery    are    the 
common  talk   of^  every  circle ;    but   I 
confess  that,  to  me,  this  gathering  of 
mechanics'    apprentices,    whose     chief 
bond   of  union  is  a  library,  and  who 
come   together  weekly  to  refresh'  and 
improve  themselves  by  the  best  instruc- 
tion which  the  state  of  society  places 
within  their  reach,  is  more  encouraging 
than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist. 
In   this  meeting  I  see,  what  I  desire 
most  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  banning  to  comprehend  them- 
selves and  their  true  happiness,   that 
they  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  great 
work  and    vocation  of   human  beings, 
and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  the 
social    state       The     present    meeting 
incficates  a  far  more  radical,  more  im- 
portant change  in   the  world  than  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  fortnight.      That  members 
of  the  laboring  class,  at  the  close  of 
a  day's  work,  should  assemble  in  such 
a  hai  as  this,  to  hear  lectures  on  sci- 
ence, \i\sX0Ty.  ethics,  and  the  most  stir- 
ii^iOYAcs  oi  the  day,  from  men  whose 


education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the 
highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social 
revolution  to  which  no  bounds  can  be 
set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot 
be  hoped.  I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  degradation  passed  by  ages 
on  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  see  in  it 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  first  object  of 
society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means 
of  progress  to  all  its  members.  I  see 
in  it  the  sign  of  the  approaching  tri- 
umph of  men's  spiritual  over  their  out- 
ward and  material  interests.  In  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
for  refined  pleasures  which  this  course 
of  lectures  indicates  in  those  who  labor, 
I  see  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for 
animal  life  and  by  the  appetite  for  ani- 
mal indulgences.  I  do  attach  great  im- 
portance to  this  meeting,  not  for  its 
own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits,  but 
as  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse 
given  to  society  through  all  its  condi- 
tions. On  this  account,  I  take  more 
pleasure  in  speaking  here  than  I  should 
feel  in  being  summoned  to  pronounce 
a  show-oration  before  all  the  kings  and 
nobles  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to 
have  done  with  shows.  The  age  is  too 
stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  by  too  sol- 
emn interests,  to  be  justified  in  making 
speeches  for  self-display  or  mere  amuse- 
ment. He  who  cannot  say  something 
in  sympathy  with,  or  in  aid  of.  the  great 
movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well 
hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions, 
I  am  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  led 
to  address  you  on  a  topic  which  must 
insure  the  attention  of  such  an  audi- 
ence ;  namely,  the  elevation  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  subsist 
by  the  labor  of  the  hands.  This  work, 
I  have  said,  is  going  on.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so  rapidly 
as  in  this  city.  1  do  not  believe  that, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  anywhere  seized  so 
strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the  sweat 
of  the  orow  as  among  ourselves.  Here 
it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet  the  union  of 
intellectual  culture  and  self-respect  with 
hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice  against 
labor  as  degrading  has  very  much  given 
way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where 
the  subject  which  I  have  proposed 
should  DC   discussed.      We    ought    to 
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consider  in  what  the  true  elevation  of 
the  laboring  portion  consists,  how  far 
it  is  practicable^  and  how  it  may  be 
helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am 
aware,  is  surrounded  with  much  preju- 
dice and  error.  Great  principles  need 
to  be  brought  out,  and  their  application 
plainly  stated.  There  are  serious  ob- 
jections to, be  met,  fears  to  be  disarmed, 
and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  mastered  the  topic. 
But  I  can  claim  one  merit,  that  of  com- 
ing to  the  discussion  with  a  feeling  of 
its  importance,  and  with  a  deep  interest 
in  the  class  of  people  whom  it  concerns. 
I  trust  that  this  expression  of  interest 
will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or 
as  meant  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose. 
A  politician  who  professes  attachment 
to  the  people  is  suspected  to  love  them 
for  their  votes.  But  a  man  who  neither 
seeks  nor  would  accept  any  place  within 
their  ^ft  may  hope  to  be  listened  to 
as  then*  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would 
speak  plainly.  I  cannot  flatter.  I  see 
defects  in  the  laboring  classes.  I  think 
that,  as  yet,  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  made  little  progress ;  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions,  the  sensuality 
ana  selfishness  of  multitudes  among 
them,  are  formidable  barriers  to  im- 
provement; that  multitudes  have  not 
waked  as  yet  to  a  dim  conception  of 
the  end  for  which  they  are  to  struggle. 
My  hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  ex- 
ists ;  and  with  this  clear  setise  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  multitude  of  men, 
I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister  to  their 
vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be 
charged  with  deficiencies.  Look  where 
we  mav,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes 
grouna  for  condemnation ;  and  who- 
ever would  do  good  ought  to  speak  the 
truth  of  all,  only  remembering  that  he 
is  to  speak  with  svmpathy,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  fallibleness 
and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  multitude,  I  wish  that  it 
may  be  understood  that  I  shall  often 
speak  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and 
improvements  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected immediately,  or  soon ;  and  this  I 
say,  that  I  may  not  be  set  down  as  a 
dreamer,  expecting  to  regenerate  the 
world  in  a  day.  I  fear,  however,  that 
this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from 
this  ana  like  reproaches.  There  are  men 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  history,  of  the  great 


changes  wrought  in  men's  condition,  and 
of  the  new  principles  which  are  now 
acting  on  society,  maintain  that  the 
future  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the  past,  and 
probably  a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy. 
From  such  I  diiBEer,  and  did  I  not  differ 
I  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect 
nothing  better  from  human  nature  than 
I  see,  I  should  have  no  heart  for  the  pres- 
ent effort,  poor  as  it  may  be.  I  see  the 
signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especiallv 
signs  that  the  large  class  by  whose  toil 
we  all  live  are  rising  from  the  dust ;  and 
this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to  what  I 
now  oflFer. 

The  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion 
of  society :  this  is  our  subject.  I  shall 
first  consider  in  what  this  consists.  I 
shall  then  consider  some  objections  to 
its  practicableness,  and  to  this  point  shall 
devote  no  small  part  of  the  discussion ; 
and  shall  close  the  subject  with  giving 
some  grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  re- 
e;ard  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  ?  Tnis  is 
our  first  topic.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, I  will  begin  with  stating  what  is 
not  meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  con- 
sist. —  1  say,  then,  that  by  the  elevation 
of  the  laborer,  I  do  not  understand  that 
he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labor. 
I  do  not  expect  a  series  of  improvements, 
by  which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his 
daily  work.  Still  more,  I  have  no  desire 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and 
farm,  to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his 
hand,  and  to  make  his  life  a  long  holiday. 
I  have  faith  in  labor,  and  I  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  w^orld 
where  labor  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I 
would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  sub- 
jection to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to 
hunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of 
constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the 
elements,  that  they  should  infuse  into  us 
onlv  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  an- 
ticipate every  want,  and  the  minerals  so 
ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our 
strength  and  skill.  Such  a  world  would 
make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes 
his  growth,  his  energy,  chiefly  to  that 
striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with 
difliculty,  which  we  call  effort  Easy, 
pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust 
minds,  does  not  give  men  a  conscious- 
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ness  of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them 
to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to  steady 
force  of  will,  that  force  without  which  all 
(Kher  acquisitions  avail  nothing.  Man- 
ual labor  is  a  school  in  which  men  are 
placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  char- 
acter, —  a  vastly  more  important  endow- 
ment than  all  the  learning  of  all  other 
schools.  They  are  placed,  indeed,  under 
luurd  masters,  physical  sufferings  and 
wants,  the  power  of  fearful  elements,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  things  ;  but 
these  stem  teachers  do  a  work  which 
no  compassionate,  indulgent  friend  could 
do  for  us :  and  true  wisdom  will  bless 
Providence  for  their  sharp  ministry.  I 
have  great  faith  in  hard  work.  The  ma- 
terial world  does  much  for  the  mind  by 
its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does  more 
for  our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts ;  by 
its  obstinate  resistance,  which  nothing 
but  patient  toil  can  overcome ;  by  its  vast 
forces,  which  nothing  but  unremitting 
skill  and  effort  can  ttun  to  our  use  ;  by 
its  perils,  which  demand  continual  vigil- 
ance ;  and  by  its  tendencies  to  decay.  I 
believe  that  difficulties  are  more  impor- 
tant to  the  human  mind  than  what  we 
call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we 
mean  to  bring  out  and  perfect  our  nat- 
ure. Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the 
hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil 
in  some  other  direction.  No  business  or 
studv  which  does  not  present  obstacles, 
tasking  to  the  full  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  is  worthy  of  a  man.  In  science,  he 
who  does  not  grapple  with  hard  ques- 
tions, who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole 
intellect  in  vigorous  attention,  who  does 
not  aim  to  penetrate  what  at  first  repels 
him.  will  never  attain  to  mental  force. 
The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  pres- 
ent world.  The  capacity  of  steady, 
earnest  labor  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  our 

freat  preparations  for  another  state  of 
eing  When  I  see  the  vast  amount  of 
toil  required  of  men,  I  feel  that  it  must 
have  important  connection  with  their 
future  existence ;  and  that  he  who  has 
met  this  discipline  manfully  has  laid  one 
essential  foundation  of  improvement,  ex- 
ertion, and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  You  will  here  see  that  to  me  labor 
has  great  dignity.  It  is  not  merely  the 
grand  instrument  bv  which  the  earth  is 
overspread  with  fnutfulness  and  beauty, 
And  ihe  ocean  subdued,  and  matter 
wrought  into  innumerable  forms  for  com- 
fort and  ornament     It  has  a  far  higher 


function,  which  is  to  give  force  to  the 
will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of 
endurance,  and  of  persevering  devotion 
to  far-reachine  plans.  Alas,  mr  the  man 
who  has  not  Teamed  to  work  !  He  is  a 
poor  creature.  He  does  not  know  him- 
self. He  depends  on  others,  with  no 
capacity  of  making  returns  for  the  sup- 
port they  give ;  and  let  him  not  fancy 
that  he  nas  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment. 
Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousness  to  toil ; 
and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest 
of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task  and 
quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the 
laborer  from  toil  This  is  not  the  ele- 
vation to  be  sought  for  him.  Manual 
labor  is  a  great  good ;  but,  in  so  saying, 
I  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  labor 
in  its  just  proportions.  In  excess  it 
does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a  good, 
when  made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It 
must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of 
improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of 
exalting.  Man  has  a  various  nature, 
which  requires  a  variety  of  occupation 
and  discipline  for  its  growth.  Study, 
meditation,  society,  and  relaxation 
should  be  mixed  up  with  his  physical 
toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  mus- 
cles ;  and  he  is  grievously  wronged 
when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery 
for  bodily  subsistence.  Life  should  be 
an  alternation  of  employments,  so  di- 
versified as  to  call  the  whole  man  into 
action.  Unhappily  our  present  civiliza- 
tion is  far  from  realizing  this  idea.  It 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual 
toil,  at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this 
toil  less  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  The  division  of  labor,  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life, 
and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the 
activity  oi  the  individual  to  a  narrow 
range,  to  a  few  details,  perhaps  to  the 
heading  of  pins,  the  pointing  of  nails, 
or  the  tying  together  of  broken  strings  ; 
so  that  whue  the  savage  has  his  facul- 
ties sharpened  by  various  occupations, 
and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the 
civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous,  stu- 
pefying round  of  unthinking  toil.  This 
cannot,  must  not,  always  oe.  Variety 
of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety 
of  human  powers,  and  fitted  to  develop 
all,  is  the  most  important  element  of 
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human  civilization.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  philanthropists.  In  proportion 
as  Christianity  shadl  spread  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and 
means  of  improvement.  That  system 
of  labor  which  saps  the  health,  and 
shortens  life,  and  famishes  intellect, 
needs,  and  must  receive,  great  modifica- 
tion. Still,  labor  in  due  proportion  is 
an  important  part  of  our  present  lot. 
It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  com- 
forts and  improvements,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher 
means  and  influences  in  ministering  to 
the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Let 
us  not  fight  against  it.  We  need  this 
admonition,  because  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
shun  labor ;  and  this  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  bad  sign  of  our  times. 
The  city  is  thronged  with  adventurers 
from  the  country,  and  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  overstocked,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of 
living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and 
to  this  crowding  of  men  into  trade  we 
owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  community.  It  generates  ex- 
cessive competition,  which  of  necessity 
generates  fraud.  Trade  is  turned  to 
gambling ;  and  a  spirit  of  mad  specula- 
tion exposes  public  and  private  interests 
to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then, 
no  part  of  the  philanthropy  which  would 
elevate  the  laboring  body,  to  exempt 
them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a 
wise  philanthropy  would,  if  possible, 
persuade  all  men  of  all  conditions  to 
mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their 
other  pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and 
even  the  studious  would  be  happier 
were  they  trained  to  labor  as  well  as 
thought.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  manual 
toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a  man. 
Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spir- 
its have  toiled  at  the  work-bench  and 
the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  mass,  I  do  not  mean  that 
thev  are  to  be  released  from  labor.  I 
adci,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  eleva- 
tion is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to 
force  themselves  into  what  are  called 
the  upper  ranks  of  society.  I  wisTk,' 
them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to 
transform  them  into  gentlemen  or  la- 
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(dies,  according  to  the  common  accep-. 
itation  of  these  terms.  I  desire  for 
(them  not  an  outward  and  showy,  but 
I  an  inward  and  real  change  ;  not  to  give 
I  them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank. 
Ibut  substantial  improvements  and  real 
vclaims  to  respect.  I  have  no  wish  to 
dress  them  from  a  Parisian  tailor's  shop, 
or  to  teach  them  manners  from  a  danc- 
ing-school. I  have  no  desire  to  see 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their 
working  dress,  that  thev  may  play  a 
part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste 
for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There  is 
nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity  which 
sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat, 
dress,  and  lodge  plainly  and  simply, 
especially  where  the  sentence  is  exe- 
cuted so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In 
this  country,  where  the  demand  for 
labor  is  seldom  interrupted,  and  the 
openines  for  enterprise  ari  numerous 
beyond  precedent,  the  laboring  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  accommodations.  Very 
many  of  them  need  nothing  but  a  higher 
taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to 
give  an  air  of  refinement  and  £race  as 
well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments. 
Jn  this  country,  the  mass  of  laborers 
have  their  share  of  outward  good. 
Their  food,  abundant  and  healthful, 
seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  labor 
gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as 
well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate 
luxuries  of  the  prosperous  ;  and  their 
sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  less  em- 
ployed. Were  it  a  possible  thin^,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  mto 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion 
is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that  idle- 
ness is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace, 
is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without 
depth  of  thought,  or  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an 
unreal  life,  sacrificing  substance  to 
show,  substituting  the  Petitions  for  the 
natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society, 
finding  its  chiei  pleasure  in  ridicule, 
and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedi- 
ents for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among 
the  last  influences  under  which  a  human 
being,  who  respects  himself  or  who 
comprehends  the  great  end  of  life, 
would  desire  to  &  placed.  I  use 
strong  language,  because  I  would  com- 
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bat  the  disposition,  too  common  in  the 
laboring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called 
die  upper  class  with  envy  or  admira- 
tion. This  disposition  manifests  itself 
among  them  in  various  forms.  Thus, 
when  one  of  their  number  prospers,  he 
is  apt  to  forget  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  into 
a  more  fashionable  caste.  As  far,  in- 
deed, as  he  extends  his  acquaintance 
among  the  intelligent,  refined,  generous, 
and  truly  honorable,  he  makes  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  his  condition  ; 
but  if  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  is 
admitted  by  way  of  favor  into  a  ciircle 
which  has  few  claims  beyond  those  of 
greater  luxury  and  show,  and  which 
bestows  on  him  a  patronizing,  conde- 
scending notice,  in  exchange  for  his 
old,  honorable  influence  among  his 
original  associates,  he  does  any  thine^ 
bat  rise.  Such  is  not  the  elevation  I 
desire  for  the  laborer.  I  do  not  desire 
him  to  struggle  into  another  rank.  Let 
him  not  be  a  servile  copyist  of  other 
classes,  but  aim  at  something  higher 
thui  has  yet  been  realized  in  any  bo^  of 
men.  Let  him  not  associate  the  idea 
of  dignity  or  honor  with  certain  modes 
of  livings  or  certain  outward  connec- 
tions, f  would  have  every  man  stand 
on  bis  own  ground,  and  take  his  place 
among  men  according  to  personal  en- 
dowments and  worth,  and  not  according 
to  outward  appendages  ;  and  I  would 
have  every  member  of  the  community 
famished  with  such  means  of  improve- 
ment, that,  if  faithful  to  himself,  he 
may  need  no  outward  appendage  to 
attract  the  respect  of  all  around  him. 

I  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to 
be  elevated  by  escaping  labor,  or  by 
pressing  into  a  different  rank.  Once 
more,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  that  they  should  become  self- 
important  politicians;  that,  as  individ- 
uals or  a  class,  they  should  seize  on 
political  power;  that  by  uniting  their 
votes  they  should  triumph  over  the  more 
prosperous :  or  that  they  should  succeed 
in  bending  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment to  their  particular  interests.  An 
mdividual  is  not  elevated  by  figuring  in 
pablic  a£Eairs,  or  even  by  getting  mto 
office.  He  needs  previous  elevation  to 
save  him  from  disgrace  in  his  public  re- 
lations. To  govern  one's  self,  not  others, 
is  true  glory.  To  serve  through  love, 
not  to  nue,  is  Christian  greatness.   Office 


is  not  dignity.  The  lowest  men,  because 
most  faithless  in  principle,  most  servile 
to  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  office.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  should 
be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
political  action  in  this  country  does  little 
to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it. 
It  stands  in  opposition  to  a  high  moralitv. 
Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  stuay 
and  piu'suit  of  the  true,  enduring  good 
of  a  community,  as  the  application  of 
great  unchangeable  principles  to  public 
afEairs,  is  a  noble  sphere  of  thought  and 
action ;  but  politics,  in  its  common  sense, 
or  considered  as  the  invention  of  tem- 
porary shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a  subtile 
game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining 
power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for 
elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another, 
is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.  The 
laboring  class  are  sometimes  stimulated 
to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is 
thought  will  raise  them.  But  no  class, 
as  such,  should  bear  rule  among  us.  All 
conditions  of  society  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  government,  and  alike  pro- 
tected by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ex- 
pected but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and 
the  country  from  the  success  of  anjr 
class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power.  1  would  by  no  means  dis- 
courage the  attention  of  the  people  to 
politics.  They  ought  to  study  in  earnest 
the  interests  of  the  country,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  institutions,  the  tendencies 
of  public  measures.  But  the  unhappiness 
is,  they  do  not  study;  and,  until  they  do, 
they  cannot  rise  by  political  action.  A 
great  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used, 
would  form  an  enlightened  population, 
is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  con- 
versations, which  inflame  the  passions, 
which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth, 
which  denounce  moral  independence  as 
treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate 
the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a 
triumph  over  opponents :  and  thus  mul- 
titudes are  degraded  into  men-worship- 
pers or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the 
ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To( 
rise,  the  people  must  substitute  reflection* 
for  passion.  There  is  no  other  way.  By 
these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge ' 
on  the  laboring  class  all  the  passionate- 
ness  of  the  country.  All  classes  partake 
of  the  madness,  and  all  are  debased  by  it. 
The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  community.  The  men, 
whose  ravings  resound  through  the  halls 
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of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated 
through  the  country  as  eloquence,  are 
not  taken  from  among  those  who  toil. 
Party  prejudices  break  out  as  fiercely  on 
the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as 
in  the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread 
everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten 
me,  for  I  see  that  it  admits  of  mitigation, 
if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  these  lectures, 
and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment now  opening  to  the  public,  will 
abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement, 
by  giving  better  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  from  the 
growing  self-respect  of  the  people,  which 
will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded 
partisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much 
also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that 
the  importance  of  government  is  enor- 
mously overrated,  Uiat  it  does  not  de- 
serve all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastlv 
more  effectual  means  of  human  happi- 
ness. Political  institutions  are  to  be  less 
and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink  into  a 
narrower  space  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  a  wiser  estimate  oi  government  pre- 
vails, the  present  frenzy  of  political  ex- 
citement will  be  discovered  and  put  to 
shame. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes.  It 
is  not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It 
is  not  release  from  labor.  It  is  not  strug- 
gling for  another  rank.  It  is  not  polit- 
ical power.  I  understand  something 
deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation  of  a 
human  being,  and  that  is  elevation  of 
souL  Without  this,  it  matters  nothing 
where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  pos- 
sesses ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one 
of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place 
he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is 
but  one  elevation  for  a  laborer,  and  for 
all  other  men.  There  are  not  different 
kinds  of  dignity  for  different  orders  of 
men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  all.  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists 
in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the 
hiffher  principles  and  powers  of  his  soul. 
'A  oird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies 
by  a  foreign  force ;  out  it  rises,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it 
spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its 
own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be 
thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place 
by  outward  accidents  ;  but  he  rises,  only 

so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  ex- 


pands his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  by 
a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thoueht 
and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  I  de- 
sire for  the  laborer,  and  I  desire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by 
an  improvement  of  his  outward  condi> 
tion,  and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his 
outward  lot;  and  thus  connected,  out- 
ward good  is  real  and  great ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  exist  in  separation  from 
inward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be 
nothing  worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger 
to  promote  it. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  eleva- 
tion as  I  have  spoken  of  is  not  and  can- 
not be  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  and  of  consequence  they 
ought  not  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams 
of  its  attainment.  It  will  be  said,  that 
the  principal  part  of  men  are  plainly  de- 
signed to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  material  and  corporeal  good,  and 
that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity 
too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it. 
This  objection  will  be  considered  by  and 
by ;  but  I  would  just  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  objector  must  have  studied  very 
carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  sup- 
pose that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  grave  of 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  occupy 
it  Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  lot 
mind.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end 
of  this  living  organization  of  flesh  and 
bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  the 
end  of  this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land, 
and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded 
creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  or- 
dained merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  but  first  and  supremely  to  awaken, 
nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the 
school  of  the  intellect,  the  nurse  of 
thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for 
the  active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator,  and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We 
were  placed  in  the  material  creation,  not 
to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  minister  to  our  highest  powers. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  the 
material  world  does  for  the  mind.  Most 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and 
occupations  of  life,  grow  out  of  our  con- 
nection with  matter.  The  natural  phi- 
losopher, the  physician,  the  law>'er,  the 
artist,  and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects 
or  occasions  of  their  researches  in  mat- 
ter. The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful  im- 
agery from  matter.  The  sculptor  and 
painter  express  their  noble  conceptions 
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through  matter.  Material  wants  rouse 
the  woiid  to  activity.  The  material 
organs  of  sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake 
up  infinite  thou&;hts  in  tne  mind.  To 
maintain,  then,  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
and  must  be  so  immersed  in  matter,  that 
their  souls  cannot  rise,  is  to  contradict 
the  great  end  of  their  connection  with 
matter.  I  maintain  that  the  philosophy 
which  does  not  see,  in  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  means 
of  awakenxnf  mind,  is  lamentably  short- 
sighted; and  that  a  state  of  society 
which  leaves  the  mass  of  men  to  be 
crushed  and  famished  in  soul  by  exces- 
sive toils  on  matter  is  at  war  with  God's 
designs,  and  turns  into  means  of  bonda^^e 
what  was  meant  to  free  and  expand  the 
souL 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  laborer  as  for  every  human  being ; 
and  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  phrase, 
I  am  aware,  is  va^e,  and  often  serves 
for  mere  declamation.  Let  me  strive  to 
convey  some  precise  ideas  of  it ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  can  use  no  language  which 
wiU  save  the  hearer  from  the  necessity  of 
thought  The  subject  is  a  spiritual  one. 
It  carries  us  into  the  depths  of  our  own 
nature,  ai^d  I  can  say  nothing  about  it 
worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  pow- 
ers of  attention,  without  demanding  some 
mental  toil  I  know  that  these  lectures 
are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  than 
mental  labor ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
have  great  faith  in  labor,  and  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action  cS 
mind. 

Elevation  of  soul,  in  what  does  this 
consist?  Without  aiming  at  philoso- 
I^ical  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a  suffi- 
dendy  precise  idea  of  it,  by  saying  thab 
it  consists,  first,  in  force  of  thought! 
exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  ; 
secondly,  in  force  of  pure  and  generous 
feeling;  thirdly,  in  force  of  moral  pur- 
pose.  Each  ot  these  topics  needs  a  lect- 
ure for  its  development  I  must  confine 
myself  to  the  first ;  from  which,  however, 
you  may  learn  in  a  measure  my  views  of 
the  other  two.  —  Before  entering  on  this 
topic,  let  me  offer  one  preliminary  re- 
nwrk.  To  every  man  who  would  rise  in 
dignity  as  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
ignorant  or  instructed,  there  is  one  es- 
sential condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which  not  a  step  can  be  taken. 
He  most  resolutely  purpose  and  labor  to 


free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to 
be  wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He 
who  habitually  allows  himself  in  any 
known  crime  or  wrong-doing,  effectually 
bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life.  On  this  point 
every  man  should  deal  honestly  with 
himself.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  con- 
science, rebuking  him  for  violations  of 
plain  duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self- 
elevation.  The  foundation  is  wanting. 
He  will  build,  if  at  all,  in  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject  I 
have  saicl  that  the  elevation  of  a  man  is 
to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists,  first, 
in  force  of  thought  exerted  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth  ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
serious  attention.  Thought,  thought,  is 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  mind,  and 
the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man 
does  outwardly  is  but  the  expression  and 
completion  of  his  inward  thought  To 
work  effectually,  he  must  think  clearly. 
To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  In- 
tellectual force  is  a  principal  element  of 
the  souFs  life,  and  should  be  proposed 
by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his 
being.  It  is  common  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue, 
and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth 
more  than  strong  thinking.  But  we  mu- 
tilate our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines 
between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul, 
which  are  intimately,  indissolubly  bound 
together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are 
not  more  vitally  connected  than  thought 
and  virtue.  Does  not  conscience  include, 
as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action  of 
the  intellect  or  reason  ?  Do  we  not  de- 
lude it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling  ?  Is 
It  not  something  more  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
discernment  of  the  right,  the  holy,  the 
good }  Take  away  thought  from  virtue, 
and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man  ?  Is 
not  high  virtue  more  than  blind  instinct  ? 
Is  it  not  founded  on,  and  does  it  not  in- 
clude clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is 
lovely  and  grand  in  character  and  action  ? 
Without  power  of  thoufi^ht,  what  we  call 
conscientiousness,  or  a  desire  to  do  right, 
shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration, 
pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel  deeds 
on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated 
and  murdered  one  another  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have  taken 
the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  intelli- 
gence, is  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  no 
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man  is  risin?  but  in  proportion  as  he  is 
learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or 
directin|;  the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of    truth.      Every  man,   in 
whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student. 
No  matter  what  other  vocation  he  may 
have,  his  chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 
/    I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student^  a 
/thinker.     This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
/to  shut  himself  within  four  walls,  and 
I  bend  body  and  mind  over  books.     Men 
1  thought  before  books  were  written,  and 
.  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  never  en- 
'tered  what  we  call  a  study.     Nature, 
Scripture,  society,  and  life,  present  per- 
petual subjects  for  thought ;  and  the 
man  who  collects^  concentrates,  employs 
his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is 
so  far  a  student,  a  thinker,  a  philosopher, 
and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.    It 
is  time  that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to 
professed  scholars  the  titles  of  thinkers, 
philosophers.    Whoever  seeks  truth  with 
an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men 
may  be  said  to  think  ;  that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  notions,  passes  through 
their  minds  from  morning  to  night ;  but 
in  as  far  as  this  succession  is  passive, 
undirected,  or  governed  only  by  acci- 
dent and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little 
more  claim  to  dignity  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with 
like  passivenes,  sensations  from  abroad 
through  his  waking  hours.  Such  thought, 
if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no 
aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an 
eye  which  rests  on  nothing,  which  flies 
without  pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and 
of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  im- 
age. Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an 
energy  of  intellect  In  thought,  the 
mind  not  only  receives  impressions  or 
suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but 
reacts  upon  them,  collects  its  attention, 
concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyzes  them  like 
a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines 
them  anew,  traces  their  connections, 
and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  ob- 
jects which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  was 
plainly  meant  by  God  to  stir  up  such 
thought  as  has  now  been  described.  It 
is  full  of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and 
can  only  be  penetrated  and  unravelled 
by  the  concentration  of  the  intellect 


Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nat- 
ure and  society,  every  event  of  life,  is 
made  up  of  various  elements  subtly 
bound  together  ;  so  that,  to  understand 
any  thing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its 
complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles, 
and  examme  their  relations  to  one  an- 
other. Nor  is  this  all.  Every  thing 
which  enters  the  mind  not  only  contains 
a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  con- 
nected by  a  thousand  ties  with  aU  other 
things.  The  universe  is  not  a  disor- 
derly, disconnected  heap,  but  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  stamped  throughout  with 
unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  One 
Infinite  Spirit  Nothing  stands  alone. 
All  things  are  knit  together,  each  ex- 
isting for  all  and  all  for  each.  The 
humblest  object  has  infinite  connec- 
tions. The  vegetable,  which  you  saw 
on  your  table  to-day,  came  to  you  from 
the  first  plant  which  God  made  to  grow 
on  the  earth,  and  was  the  product  of 
the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand 
years.  Such  a  universe  demands  thought 
to  be  understood  ;  and  we  are  placea  in 
it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power  within, 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
to  look  beyond  particular  facts  and 
events  to  their  causes  and  effects,  to 
their  reasons  and  ends,  their  mutual 
influences,  their  diversities  and  resem- 
blances, their  proportions  and  harmo- 
nies, and  the  general  laws  which  bind 
them  together.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  thinking ;  and  by  such  thought  the 
mind  rises  to  a  dignity  which  humbly 
represents  the  greatness  of  the  Divine 
intellect ;  that  is,  it  rises  more  and  more 
to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad  gen- 
eral principles,  to  universal  truths,  to 
glimpses  of  the  order  and  harmony  and 
infinity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus 
to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the 
Infinite  Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as 
if  I  were  holding;  out  an  elevation  of 
mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of ;  for 
all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to 
see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to 
brine  the  loose,  conflicting  ideas  of  the 
mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  all 
such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere, 
is  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which 
I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the 
thinking  which  I  recommend.  You 
have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.  The 
child,  who  casts  an  inquiring  eye  on  a 
new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  that 
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he  may  discover  the  mysterious  cause 
of  its  movements,  has  begun  the  work 
of  which  I  speak,  has  begun  to  be  a 
l^ilosopher,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the 
uaknown,  to  seek  consistency  and  har- 
mony of  thought ;  and  let  him  go  on 
as  he  has  begun,  and  make  it  one  great 
business  of  life  to  inquire  into  the  ele- 
ments, connections,  and  reasons  of 
whatever  he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast, 
or  in  society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  he  will 
rise  by  degrees  to  a  freedom  and  force 
of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and  unity  of 
views,  which  will  be  to  him  an  inward 
revelation  and  promise  of  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of 
force  of  thought  as  the  elevation  of  the 
laborer  and  of  every  human  being,  I 
have  continuallv  supposed  this  force  to 
be  exerted  for  tne  purpose  of  acquiring 
truth.  I  beg  you  never  to  lose  si^ht 
of  this  motive,  tor  it  is  essential  to  m- 
tcUectual  dignity.  Force  of  thought 
may  be  put  forth  for  other  purposes,  — 
to  amass  wealth  for  selfish  gratification, 
to  give  the  individual  power  over  oth- 
ers, to  blind  others,  to  weave  a  web  of 
sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on 
^ce,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter cause.  But  energy  of  thought,  so 
employed,  is  suicidal.  The  inteUect,  in 
becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of 
the  passions,  an  advocate  of  lies,  be- 
comes not  only  degraded,  but  diseased. 
It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood,  good  from  evil, 
right  from  wrong ;  it  becomes  as  worth- 
less as  an  eye  which  cannot  distinguish 
between  colors  or  forms.  Woe  to  that 
mind  which  wants  the  love  of  truth ! 
For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a  poi- 
sonous exhalation,  its  brightness  a  se- 
ducer into  paths  of  pestilence  and 
death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the  Infi- 
nite Mind,  and  the  image  of  God  in 
Ws  creatures.  Nothing  endures  but 
truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories, 
^ch  men  would  substitute  for  it,  soon 
*e.  Without  its  guidance  effort  is 
^n,  and  hope  baseless.  Accordingly, 
the  love  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it, 
}  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it  and  hold 
It  fast,  nuy  be  considered  as  the  very 
foundation  of  human  culture  and  dig- 
^tjr.    Precious  as  thought  is,  the  love 


of  truth  is  still  more  precious  ;  for  with-  . 
out  it,  thought  —  thought  wanders  and  ■ 
wastes  itself,  and  precipitates  men  into  ' 
guilt  and  misery.     There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit  than 
that  they  inculcate  so  little  an  impar- 
tial, earnest,  reverential  love  of   truth, 
a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for 
it.     Let  the  laboring  man  be  imbued  in 
a  measure  with  this  spirit ;  let  him  learn 
to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  very  end  of 
acquiring  truth  ;    let  him-  learn  to  re- 

fard  truth  as  more  precious  than  his 
aily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of  true  and 
perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within 
Iiim.  He  has  begun  to  be  a  man ;  he 
becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race. 
Nor  do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of 
the  laborer.  Unhappily  little,  almost 
nothing,  has  been  done  as  yet  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life, 
and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives  to 
the  soul.  The  prosperous  have  as  little 
of  this  principle  as  the  laboring  mass. 
I  think,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  lux- 
urious, fashionable  life,  is  more  hostile 
to  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor. 
Under  a  wise  culture,  this  principle 
may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and 
wherever  awakened,  it  will  form  phi- 
losophers, successful  and  noble  think- 
ers. These  remarks  seem  to  me  par- 
ticularly important,  as  showing  how 
intimate  a  union  subsists  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how 
both  must  work  together  fiom  the  be- 
ginning. All  human  culture  rests  on  a 
moral  foundation,  on  an  impartial,  dis- 
interested Spirit,  on  a  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  the  truth.  Without 
this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought 
avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  work  of  thought  which  I  have  in- 
sisted on  is  difficult,  —  that  to  collect 
and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is 
harder  than  to  toil  with  the  hands.  Be 
it  so.  But  are  we  weak  enough  to  hope 
to  rise  without  toil?  Does  any  man, 
laborer  or  hot,  expect  to  invigorate 
body  or  mind  without  strenuous  effort  ? 
Does  not  the  child  grow  and  get 
strength  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hard- 
ship and  vehemence  and  conflict  into 
his  very  sports  ?  Does  not  life  with- 
out difficulty  become  insipid  and  joy- 
less ?      Cannot  a  strong  interest  turn 
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difficulty  into  pleasure?  Let  the  love 
of  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  be 
awakened,  and  obstacle^  in  the  way  to 
it  will  whet,  not  discouhige,  the  mind, 
and  inspire  a  new  delight  into  its  acqui- 
sition. 

I   have  hitherto  spoken  of  force  of 
thought  in  general.     My  views  will  be 

fiven  more  completely  and  distinctly, 
y  considering,  next,  the  objects  on 
which  this  force  is  to  be  exerted. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
matter  and  mind,  —  the  physical  world 
which  falls  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is 
particularly  called  to  make  matter  his 
study,  because  his  business  is  to  work 
on  it,  and  he  works  more  wisely,  effect- 
ually, cheerfully,  and  honorably,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  knows  what  he  acts  upon, 
knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  he 
avails  himself,  understands  the  reason 
of  what  he  does,  and  can  explain  the 
changes  which  fall  under  his  eye.  Labor 
becomes  a  new  thing  when  thoueht  is 
thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind  keeps 
pace  with  the  hands.  Every  farmer 
should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  elements  or  ingredients  which 
enter  into  soils,  vegetation,  and  manures, 
and  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
combine  with  and  are  loosened  from 
one  another.  So,  the  mechanic  should 
understand  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  history  and 
composition  of  the  various  substances 
which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add,  that 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  cul- 
tivate the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a 
charm  and  new  value  might  the  farmer 
add  to  his  grounds  and  cottage,  were  he 
a  man  of  taste?  The  product  of  the 
mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  house 
or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes 
much  more,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giv- 
ing it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In 
France,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  teach 
drawing  to  mechanics,  that  they  may  get 
a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand,  and  may 
communicate  to  their  works  the  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  Every  man  should  aim 
to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labors. 
The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the 
better.  Without  a  habit  of  thought,  a 
man  works  more  like  a  brute  or  machine 
than  like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is 
kept  alive  amidst  his  toils.  He  learns 
to  fix  an  observing  eye  on  the  processes 
of  his  trade,  catches  nints  which  abridge 


labor,  gets  glimpses  of  inqwrtant  dis- 
coveries, ana  is  sometimes  able  to  per- 
fect his  art  Even  now,  after  all  the 
miracles  of  invention  which  honor  our 
age,  we  little  suspect  what  improve- 
ments of  machinery  are  to  spring  from 
spreading  intelligence  and  natural  sci- 
ence among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to 
engaee  our  force  of  thought,  not  simply 
for  the  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  it 
gives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end. 
Nature  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake,  because  so  wonderful  a  work  of 
God,  because  impressed  with  his  per- 
fection, because  radiant  with  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and  benef- 
icence. A  laborer,  like  every  other 
man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  that  is, 
he  is  to  get  knowledge,  not  only  for  his 
bodily  subsistence,  but  for  the  life,  and 

fowth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Am 
asked,  whether  I  expect  the  laborer 
to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  ?  Certainly  not  ;  nor  do 
I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawyer, 
or  preacher  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul.  The 
truths  of  pnysical  science,  which  give 
greatest  dignity  to  the  mind,  are  those 
general  laws  of  the  creation  which  it  has 
required  ages  to  unfold,  but  which  an 
active  mind,  bent  on  self- enlargement, 
may  so  far  study  and  comprehend, 
as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature 
perpetually  takine  place  around  us,  as 
to  see  in  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
the  workings  of  one  Infinite  Power,  and 
in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifestation 
of  one  unsearchable  wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe  the  sec- 
ond great  object  on  which  force  of 
thought  is  to  be  exerted,  and  that  is  mind, 
spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word 
God  and  all  his  intelligent  offspring. 
This  is  the  subject  of  what  are  called 
the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences. 
This  is  the  grand  field  for  thought ; 
for  the  outward,  material  world  is  the 
shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to 
minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast 
extent  It  comprehends  theology,  met- 
aphysics, moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  history,  hterature.  This  is  a 
formidable  list,  and  it  may  seem  to  in- 
clude a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  die  laborer.  But  it  is  an  interesting 
thought,  that  the  key  to  these  various 
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sciences  is  given  to  every  human  being 
in  his  own  nature,  so  that  they  are  pe- 
caliariy  accessible  to  him.  Iiow  is  it 
that  I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fel- 
bw-creatures,  of  the  deeds,  suffering, 
motives,  which  make  up  universal  his- 
tory ?  I  comprehend  all  these  from  the 
consciousness  of  what  passes  in  my  own 
soul  The  mind  within  me  is  a  t3rpe 
representative  of  all  others,  and  there- 
fore I  can  understand  all.  Whence  come 
my  conceptions  of  the  intelligence,  and 
justice,  and  goodness,  and  power  of 
God  ?  It  is  because  my  own  spirit  con- 
tains the  gepns  of  these  attributes.  The 
ideas  of  them  are  first  derived  from  my 
own  nature,  and  therefore  I  comprehend 
them  in  other  beings.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  sciences  which  treat 
of  mind  is  laid  in  every  man's  breast. 
The  good  man  is  exercising  in  his 
bosiness  and  faniily  faculties  and  affec- 
tions which  bear  a  likeness  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Divinity,  and  to  the  energies 
which  have  made  the  matest  men 
Qlastrious ;  so  that  in  studying  himself, 
in  learning  the  highest  prinaples  and 
laws  of  his  own  soul,  he  is  m  truth 
studying  God,  studying  all  human  his- 
tory, studying  the  pnilosophy  which  has 
immortalized  the  sages  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  In  every  man's  mind 
and  life  all  other  minds  and  lives  are 
more  or  less  represented  and  wrapped 
up.  To  study  other  things,  I  must  go 
into  the  outward  world,  and  perhaps  go 
far.  To  study  the  science  of  spirit,  I 
must  come  home  and  enter  my  own 
sooL  The  profoundest  books  that  have 
ever  been  written  do  nothing  more  than 
brin^  out,  place  in  clear  light,  what  is 
passing  in  each  of  your  min£i.  So  near 
jou  so  within  you,  is  the  grandest  truth. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  expectation  that  the 
laborer  is  to  understand  in  detail  the 
various  sciences  which  relate  to  mind. 
Few  men  in  any  vocation  do  so  under- 
stand them.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  though, 
where  dme  can  be  commanded,  the  thor- 
ough study  of  some  particukur  branch, 
iu  which  the  individual  has  a  special 
interest,  will  be  found  of  great  utility. 
What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is, 
not  that  a  man  should  know  all  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to 
the  snritiud  nature,  not  that  a  man 
should  become  an  encyclopaedia,  but 
that  the  great  ideas,  in  which  all  dis- 
coveries terminate,  which  sum  up  all 


sciences,  which  the  philosopher  extracts 
irom  infinite  details,  may  be  compre- 
hended and  felt  It  is  not  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which  de- 
termines the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of 
immense  information  may,  through  the 
want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas, 
be  isir  inferior  in  intellect  to  a  laborer, 
who,  with  little  knowledge,  has  yet  seized 
on  great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not 
expect  the  laborer  to  study  theology  in 
the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c., 
&c. ;  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  vol- 
umes, is  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God ; 
and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear 
in  the  laborer's  soul,  and  he  has  the  es- 
sence of  theological  libraries,  and  a  far 
higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands 
of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an 
infinity  of  loose  details.  I  have  known 
very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me 
very  poor  in  intellect,  because  they  had 
no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that 
a  man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if 
the  great  ideas  of  freedom,  and  beauty, 
and  valor,  and  spiritual  energy,  have 
not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into 
living  fires  in  his  soul  i  The  illumina- 
tion of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  the 
amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the 
broad  and  noble  principles  of  which  that 
knowledge  is  the  foundation  and  inspirer. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and 
successful  student  is  confined  in  his  re- 
searches to  a  very  few  of  God's  works ; 
but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may 
still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad  princi- 
ples, grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  prin- 
ciples, ideas,  which,  by  their  nature,  rule 
over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally glorious,  quickening,  all-compre- 
hending, etenial,  and  with  these  I  desire 
to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  laborer  and  of 
every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give 
a  few  examples  ot  the  great  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  study  or  science  of  mind. 
Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grand- 
est, the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea 
of  God,  the  Parent  Mind,  the  Primitive 
and  Infinite  Intelligence.  Every  man's 
elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and 
chiefly  by  his  conception  of  this  Great 
Being ;  and  to  attain  a  just,  and  bright, 
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and  quickening  knowledge  of  Him,  is 
the  highest  aim  of  thought  In  truth, 
the  great  end  of  the  universe,  of  revela- 
tion, of  life,  is  to  develop  in  us  the  idea 
of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient,  labori- 
ous thought  is  required  to  see  this  In- 
finite Being  as  He  is,  to  rise  above  the 
low,  fi;ross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which 
rush  m  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from 
our  selfish  partialities,  ana  from  the  low- 
minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one 
view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  ele- 
vate us.  I  mean  the  view  of  Him  as  the 
"  Father  of  our  spirits ;"  as  having  cre- 
ated us  with  great  powers  to  grow  up  to 
perfection ;  as  having  ordained  all  out- 
ward thines  to  minister  to  the  progress 
of  the  soul;  as  always  present  to  inspire 
and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  in- 
ward life,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  our 
wrong-doing;  as  looking  with  parental 
joy  on  our  resistance  of  evil ;  as  desiring 
to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for 
ever.  This  one  idea,  expanded  in  the 
breast  of  the  laborer,  is  a  germ  of  eleva- 
tion more  fruitful  than  aS  science,  no 
matter  how  extensive  or  profound,  which 
treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.  It 
places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  human 
beings.  You  hear  of  great  theologians. 
He  only  deserves  the  name,  be  his  con- 
dition what  it  may,  who  has,  by  thought 
and  obedience,  purified  and  enlarged  his 
conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to 
another  grand  one,  that  of  man,  of 
human  nature ;  and  this  should  be  the 
object  of  serious,  intense  thougrht  Few 
men  know,  as  vet.  what  a  man  is.  They 
know  his  clotdes,  his  complexion,  his 
property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his 
outward  life.  But  the  thought  of  his  in- 
ward being,  his  proper  humanity,  has 
hardly  dawned  on  multitudes  ;  and  yet, 
who  can  live  a  man's  life  that  does  not 
know  what  is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a 
human  being  ?  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  faithful  men  generally  are  to 
their  idea  of  a  man  ;  how  they  act  up  to 
it.  Spread  the  notion  that  courage  is 
true  manhood,  and  how  many  wiU  die 
rather  than  fall  short  of  that  standard ; 
and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man, 
brought  out  in  the  laborer's  mind,  ele- 
vates him  above  every  other  class  who 
may  want  it  Am  1  asked  for  my  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  ? 
I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in 
that  spiritual  principle,  called  sometimes 


the  reason,  sometimes  the  conscience, 
which,  rising  above  what  is  local  and 
temporary,  discerns  immutable  truth  and 
everlasting  right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of 
imperfect  things,  conceives  of  perfec- 
tion; which  is  universal  and  impartial, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  par- 
tial, selnsh  principles  of  human  nature  ; 
which  says  to  me  with  authority,  that  my 
neighbor  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and 
his  rights  as  sacred  as  my  own :  which 
commands  me  to  receive  all  truth,  how- 
ever it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do 
all  justice,  however  it  may  conflict  with 
my  interest ;  and  which  calls  me  to  re- 
joice with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever  being 
these  attributes  may  be  found.  This 
principle  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  in  man. 
We  do  not  know  what  man  is,  still  some- 
thing of  the  celestial  grandeur  of  this 
principle  in  the  soul  may  be  discerned. 
There  is  another  grand  view  of  man,  in- 
cluded indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deserv- 
ing distinct  notice.  He  is  a  free  being ; 
created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his 
own  destiny ;  connected  intimately  with 
nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it ;  connected 
still  more  strongly  with  God,  yet  not  en- 
slaved even  to  the  Divinity,  but  having 
power  to  render  or  withhold  the  service 
due  to  his  Creator ;  encompassed  by  a 
thousstod  warring  forces,  by  physical  ele- 
ments which  inflict  pleasure  and  pain,  by 
dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  en- 
dued by  God  with  power  to  contend  with 
all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the 
very  forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm 
him.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy 
he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by  earnest 
thought ! 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak 
of  other  great  ideas  belonging  to  the 
science  of  mind,  and  which  sum  up  and 
give  us,  in  one  bright  expression,  the 
speculations  of  ages.  The  idea  of  hu- 
man life  of  its  true  end  and  greatness  ; 
the  idea  of  virtue,  as  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  good  ;  the  idea  of  liberty,  which 
is  the  highest  thought  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  which,  by  its  intimate  pres- 
ence to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the 
chief  spring  of  our  country's  life  and 
greatness, — all  these  might  be  enlarged 
on ;  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be 
awakened  in  the  laborer,  and  may  give 
him  an  elevation  which  many  who  are 
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above  labor  want  But,  leaving  all  these, 
I  will  only  refer  to  another,  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  science  of 
mind,  and  which  the  laborer,  in  common 
with  every  man,  may  and  should  receive, 
and  should  strenethen  by  patient  thought. 
It  is  the  idea  of  his  importance  as  an  in- 
dividual He  is  to  understand  that  he 
has  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  com- 
munity, and  contributing  to  a  general 
good  which  is  distinct  from  himself,  but 
on  his  own  account.  He  is  not  a  mere 
part  of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the 
pirts  are  useless,  but  as  conducing  to 
the  end  of  the  whole,  for  which  alone 
they  subsist  Not  so  a  man.  He  is  not 
simply  a  means,  but  an  end,  and  exists 
for  his  own  sake,  for  the  unfolding  of 
bis  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. True,  he  is  to  work  for  others, 
but  not  servilely,  not  with  a  broken  spirit, 
not  so  as  to  degrade  himself ;  he  is  to 
work  for  others  from  a  wise  self-regard, 
from  priDciples  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, and  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will 
and  intelligence,  by  which  his  own  char- 
acter is  perfected  His  individual  dignity, 
not  derived  from  birth,  from  success, 
from  wealth,  from  outward  show,  but 
consisting  in  the  indestructible  princi- 
ples of  his  soul,  —  this  ought  to  enter 
mto  his  habitual  consciousness.  I  do 
not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of 
rhapsodists,  but  I  utter  my  calm,  delib- 
erate conviction,  when  I  say  that  the 
laborer  ought  to  regard  himself  with  a 
self-respect  unknown  to  the  proudest 
WMiarch  who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by 
^e  great  ideas  which  exalt  the  mind. 
Their  worth  and  power  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. They  are  the  mightiest  influ- 
ences on  earth.  One  great  thought 
bfcathed  into  a  man  may  regenerate 
him.  The  idea  of  freedom  in  ancient 
and  modem  republics,  the  idea  of  in- 
fpitation  in  various  religious  sects,  the 
weaof  immortality  how  have  these  tri- 
umphed over  worldly  interests  !  How 
niany  heroes  and  martyrs  have  they 
foraicd !  Great  ideas  are  mightier  than 
ti»e  passions.  To  awaken  them  is  the 
highest  office  of  education.  As  yet  it 
has  been  little  thought  of.  The  educa- 
^  of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  con- 
psted  in  giving  them  mechanical  habits, 
m  breaking  them  to  current  usages  and 
"*^es  of  thinking,  in  teaching  religion 
ail  morality  as  traditions,     it  is  time 


that  a  rational  culture  should  take  the 
place  of  mechanical ;  that  men  should 
learn  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  less  from  blind  impulse  and 
undiscerning  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly 
recurring  objection,  that  such  great 
thoughts  as  have  now  been  treated  of 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude 
of  men  whose  means  of  culture  are  so 
confined?  To  this  difficulty  I  shall 
reply  in  the  next  lecture  ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our  nature,  very 
cheering  to  those  who,  with  few  means, 
still  pant  for  generous  improvement. 
It  is  this,  that  great  ideas  come  to  u; 
less  from  outward,  direct,  laborious 
teaching,  than  from  indirect  influences, 
and  from  the  native  working  of  our 
own  minds  ;  so  that  those  who  want 
the  outward  apparatus  for  extensive 
learning  are  not  cut  off  from  them. 
Thus,  laborious  teachers  may  instruct 
us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue,  and  the 
soul,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as  ig- 
norant of  them  as  at  the  beginning : 
whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  is  kindled  by  a  grand 
thought,  and  who  is  thrown  m  our  path 
at  some  susceptible  season  of  life,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this 
thought  within  us.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  the  greatest  ideas  often 
come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we 
know  not  how.  They  flash  on  us  as 
lights  from  heaven.  A  man  seriously 
given  to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in 
virtue  and  truth  finds  himself  under 
better  teaching  than  that  of  man.  Rev- 
elations of  his  own  soul,  of  God's  inti- 
mate presence,  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterested- 
ness, of  the  deformity  of  wrong-doing, 
of  the  dignity  of  universal  justice,  of 
the  might  ot  moral  principle,  of  the 
immutableness  of  truth,  of  immortality, 
and  of  the  inward  sources  of  happiness  ; 
these  revelations,  awakening  a  thirst  for 
something  higher  then  he  is  or  has, 
come  of  themselves  to  an  humble,  self- 
improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common 
scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  re- 
lations of  life,  will  open  itself  to  us 
with  a  brightness  and  pregnancy  of 
meaning  unknown  before.  Sometimes 
a  thought  of  this  kind  forms  an  era  in 
life.  .It  changes  the  whole  future 
course.  It  is  a  new  creation.  And 
these  great  ideas  are  not  confined  to 
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men  of  any  class.  Thejr  are  communi- 
cations of  the  Infinite  Mmd  to  all  minds 
which  are  open  to  their  reception ;  and 
labor  is  a  far  better  condition  for  their 
reception  than  luxurious  or  fashionable 
life.  It  is  even  better  than  a  studious 
life,  when  this  fosters  vanity,  pride,  and 
the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A 
childlike  simplicity  attracts  these  rev- 
elations more  than  a  selfish  culture  of 
intellect,  however  far  extended.  —  Per- 
haps a  caution  should  be  added  to  these 
suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great  ideas, 
as  sometimes  springing  up  of  them- 
selves ^  as  sudden  illuitimations,  I  have 
no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to 
wait  for  them  passively,  or  to  eive  up 
our  minds  unthinkingly  to  their  con- 
trol. We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
them  by  faithfulness  to  our  own  powers, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  all  means  of 
culture  wiSiin  our  reach ;  and,  what  is 
more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come, 
are  not  distinct,  complete,  perfect  views, 
but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes,  given 
us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from 
the  outward  world,  to  be  thought  upon, 
to  be  made  subjects  of  patient  reflec- 
tion, to  be  brought  by  our  own  intellect 
and  activity  into  their  true  connection 
with  all  our  other  thoughts.  A  great 
idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  the  mind,  and  impel 
to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awaken 
the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers, 
to  rouse  us  from  passiveness  to  activity 
and  life,  that  inward  inspirations,  and 
the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are 
accorded  to  the  mind. 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that 
force  of  thought  which  the  laborer  is 
to  seek  as  his  true  elevation  ;  and  I  will 
close  the  subject  with  observing,  that 
on  whatever  objects,  or  for  whatever 
purposes  this  force  may  be  exerted,  one 
purpose  should  be  habitually  predomi- 
nant, and  that  is,  to  gain  a  larger, 
clearer  comprehension  of  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide 
a  range  ;  but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to 
acquire  juster  and  brighter  perceptions 
of  the  right  and  the  good,  in  every 
relation  and  condition  in  which  we  may 
be  placed.  Do  not  imaeine  that  I  am 
here  talking  professionally,  or  sliding 
unconsciously,  by  the  force  of .  habit, 
into  the  tone  of  the  pulpit.  The  sub- 
ject of   duty  belongs  equally  to  all  pro- 


fessions and  all  conditions.  It  were  as 
wise  to  think  of  living  without  breath, 
or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to  exclude 
moral  and  religious  principle  from  the 
work  of  self- elevation.  And  I  say  this, 
because  you  are  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowledge  fails  ol  its  best  end  when 
it  does  not  minister  to  a  high  virtue. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  never  to  think, 
read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  learning  our  duties.  The  mind 
must  not  be  tied  down  by  rigid  rules. 
Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes, 
may  innocently  direct  reading  and  study 
to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  these 
cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
improve  ourselves  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  by  seeking  truth  and  re- 
jecting falsehood,  ana  by  watching 
against  the  taint  which  inneres  in  al- 
most all  human  productions.  What 
avails  intellectual  without  moral  power  ? 
How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the 
outward  world,  if  its  greatness  inspire 
no  reverence  of  its  Author,  if  its  benefi- 
cence awaken  no  kindred  love  towards 
our  fellow- creatures !  How  little  does 
it  avail  us  to  study  history,  if  the  past 
do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dan- 
gers and  duties  of  the  present ;  if  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to  suf- 
fer, and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds 
how  to  act  nobly ;  if  the  development 
of  the  human  heart,  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  do  not  give  us  a  better 
knowledge  of  ourselves !  How  little 
does  literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches 
of  life  and  character,  the  generous  sen- 
timents, the  testimonies  to  disinterest- 
edness and  rectitude,  with  which  it 
abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us  to 
wiser,  purer,  and  more  graceful  action  ! 
How  little  substantial  good  do  we  de- 
rive from  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  if 
the  beauty,  which  delights  the  imagina- 
tion, do  not  warm  and  refine  the  heart, 
and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  lofty, 
in  character  and  life  !  Let  our  studies 
be  as  wide  as  our  condition  will  ^llow  ; 
but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to  in- 
struct us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in 
the  perfection  of  our  nature,  in  the  true 
use  of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our 
powers.  Then  is  the  culture  of  intel- 
lect an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sa- 
credly used  to  enlighten  the  conscience, 
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to  feed  the  flame  of  generous  senti- 
ment, to  perfect  us  in  our  common  em- 
ployments, to  throw  a  grace  over  our 
common  actions,  to  make  us  sources  of 
innocent  cheerfulness  and  centres  of 
holy  influence,  and  to  nve  us  courage, 
strength,  stability,  amidst  the  sudden 
changes  and  sore  temptations  and  trials 
of  life. 


Lecture  1 1. 

In  my  last  lecture  1  invited  your  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  of  great  interest,  —  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  portion  of  the 
community-  I  proposed  to  consider,  first, 
in  what  this  elevation  consists ;  secondly, 
the  objections  which  mav  be  made  to 
its  i^acticableness ;  thirdly,  the  circum- 
stances which  now  favor  it,  and  give  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  more  and  more  ac- 
complished. In  considering  the  first 
head,  I  began  with  stating  m  what  the 
deration  (m  the  laboring  class  does  not 
consist,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  posi- 
tively what  it  is,  what  it  does  consist  in. 
I  wont  time  to  retrace  the  nound  over 
which  we  then  travelled,  f  must  trust 
to  your  memories.  I  was  obliged  by  my 
narrow  limits  to  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  intellectual 
elevadon  which  the  laborer  is  to  pro- 
pose: though,  in  treating  this  topic,  I 
showed  the  moral,  religious,  social  im- 
provements which  enter  into  his  true 
dignity.  I  observed  that  the  laborer  was 
to  be  a  student,  a  thinker,  an  intellectual 
man,  as  well  as  a  laborer ;  and  suggested 
the  qualifications  of  this  truth  which  are 
reqinred  by  his  peculiar  empl03rment,  by 
his  daily  engagement  in  manual  toil.  I 
now  come  to  consider  the  objections 
which  spring  up  in  many  minds,  when 
such  views  of  the  laborer's  destiny  are 
given.    This  is  our  second  head. 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  la- 
boring multitude  cannot  command  a  va- 
riety of  books,  or  spend  much  time  in 
reading ;  and  how,  then,  can  they  gain 
the  force  of  thought,  and  the  mat  ic&as, 
which  were  treated  of  in  the  lonner  lect- 
ure ?  This  objection  grows  out  of  the 
pievalent  disposition  to  confound  intel- 
lectual improvement  with  book-learning. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  magic  in  a  printed  page,  that  types 
give  a  higher  knowlec^e  than  can  be 
gained  from  other  sources.  Reading  is 
coondered  as  the  royal  road  to  intel- 


lectual eminence.  This  prejudice  I  have 
virtually  set  aside  in  my  previous  re- 
marks ;  but  it  has  taken  so  stron?  a  hold 
of  many  as  to  need  some  consideration. 
1  shall  not  attempt  to  repel  the  objection 
by  decrying  books.  Truly  good  books 
are  more  than  mines  to  those  who  can 
understand  them.  They  are  the  breath- 
ings of  the  great  souls  of  past  times. 
Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  but  lives  in  them  per- 
petually. But  we  need  not  many  books 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  reading.  A 
few  are  better  than  many,  and  a  little 
time  given  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few 
will  be  enough  to  quicken  thought  and 
enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest  men 
have  not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it 
has  often  been  said,  was  no  great  reader. 
The  learning  commonly  gathered  from 
books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths 
we  gain  from  experience  and  reflection. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge  from 
reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired 
with  little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or 
never  reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is 
very  much  a  vain  show.  Events  stirring 
the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous 
application  of  its  resources,  do  vasdy 
more  to  elevate  the  mind  than  most  of 
our  studies  at  the  present  time.  Few  of 
the  books  read  among  us  deserve  to  be 
read.  Most  of  them  have  no  principle 
of  life,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do  not 
come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they 
awaken  thought .''  A  great  proportion 
of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I 
had  almost  said  pernicious.  1  should  be 
sorry  to  see  our  laborers  exchanging 
their  toils  for  the  reading  of  many  ofour 

Jroung  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  who 
00k  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for 
amusement,  who  read,  as  they  visit,  for 
amusement,  who  discuss  no  great  truths 
and  put  forth  no  energy  of  thought  on 
the  topics  which  fly  through  their  minds. 
With  this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of 
the  intellect,  and  this  frittering  away  of 
the  mind  on  superficial  reading,  I  see  not 
with  what  f«tce  they  can  claim  superior- 
ity to  the  laboring  mass,  who  certainly 
understand  one  thing  thoroughly,  that 
is,  their  own  business,  and  who  are  do- 
ing something  useful  for  themselves  and 
their  fellow-creatures.  The  great  use  of 
books  is  to  rouse  us  to  thougnt ;  to  turn 
us  to  questions  which  great  men  have 
been  working  on  for  ages  ;  'to  furnish  us 
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with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  moral  feeling ;  to 
breathe  into  us  a  moral  life  from  hieher 
spirits  than  our  own  ;  and  this  benefit  of 
books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
not  much  time  for  retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
despair  of  the  laboring  classes  because 
thev  cannot  live  in  kbraries,  that  the 
hignest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our 
inward  and  outward  experience.  Human 
life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  bur- 
dens and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virt- 
ues, its  deep  wants,  its  solemn  changes, 
and  its  retributions,  alwavs  pressing  on 
us ;  what  a  library  is  tnis !  and  who 
may  not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being 
is  a  volume  worthy  to  be  studied.  The 
books  which  circulate  most  freely  through 
the  community  are  those  which  give  us 
pictures  of  human  life.  How  much  more 
improving  is  the  original,  did  we  know 
how  to  read  it  1  The  laborer  has  this 
page  always  open  before  him ;  and,  still 
more,  the  laborer  is  every  day  writing  a 
volume  more  full  of  instruction  than  all 
human  productions,  —  I  mean  his  own 
life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  gen- 
ius can  teach  us  so  much  as  the  revela- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  secrets  of 
our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our 
own  passions,  in  the  operations  of  our 
own  intelligence,  in  the  retributions 
which  follow  our  own  good  and  evil 
deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  form  part  of  every 
man's  biography.  The  study  of  our  own 
history  from  childhood,  of  all  the  stages 
of  our  development,  of  the  good  and  bad 
influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our 
mutations  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of 
the  great  current  which  is  setting  us  to- 
wards future  happiness  or  woe, — this  is  a 
study  to  make  us  nobly  wise  ;  and  who 
of  us  has  not  access  to  this  fountain  of 
eternal  truth  ?  May  not  the  laborer 
study  and  understand  the  pages  which 
he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  re- 
move the  false  notion  into  which  laborers 
themselves  fall,  that  they  can  do  little 
towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of 
thought,  because  in  want  of  books.  I 
shall  next  turn  to  prejudices  more  con- 
fined to  other  classes.  A  very  common 
one  is,  that  the  many  are  not  to  be 
called    to  think,   study,   improve  their 


minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are  in- 
tended by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  "Providence,"  it  is  said,  "raises 
up  superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  tace. 
Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant 
to  go  together.  The  division  of  labor  is 
a  great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to 
serve  society  by  his  head,  another  by 
his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its 
proper  work."  These  doctrines  I  pro- 
test against.  I  deny  to  any  individual 
or  class  this  monopoly  of  thought.  Who 
among  men  can  show  God's  commission 
to  think  for  his  brethren,  to  shape  pas- 
sively the  intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamp 
his  own  image  on  them  as  if  thev  were 
wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a 
monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeing  and 
breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is  not  the  in- 
tellect as  universal  a  gift  as  the  oi^gans 
of  sight  and  respiration  ?  Is  not  truth 
as  freely  spread  abroad  as  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  sun's  rays  ?  Can  we 
imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intel- 
ligence, imagination,  and  moral  power, 
were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for  ani- 
mal wants  .^  to  be  denied  the  natural 
means  of  growth,  which  is  action  ?  to  be 
starved  by  drudgery  ?  Were  the  mass 
of  men  made  to  be  monsters  ?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and 
to  pine  away  and  shrivel  in  others  ? 
or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and 
most  distinguishing  1  No  man,  not  the 
lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones  and  muscles. 
The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human 
nature,  and  more  enduring,  than  the 
limbs  ;  and  was  this  made  to  lie  dead  ? 
Is  not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of  all  ? 
Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to  all  ?  Is 
not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the 
mind,  as  plainly  as  the  wholesome  grain 
is  of  the  body  r  Is  not  the  mind  adapt- 
ed to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
Ught,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  dares  to 
withhold  it  from  its  natural  action,  its 
natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubtedly 
some  men  are  more  gifted  than  others, 
and  are  marked  out  lor  more  studious 
lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not 
to  do  others'  thinking  for  them,  but  to 
help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  and 
effectually.  Great  minds  are  to  make 
others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to  be 
used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  intel- 
lectual vassalage,  not  to  establish  over 
them  a  spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouse 
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them  from  lethargVy  and  to  aid  them  to 
jadge  for  themselves.  The  light  and 
Me  which  spring  up  in  one  som  are  to 
be  spread  far  and  wide.  Of  all  treasons 
against  humanity,  there  is  no  one  worse 
than  his  who  employs  great  intellectual 
force  to  keep  down  the  intellect  of  his 
less  favored  brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who 
consider  the  multitude  as  not  intended 
to  think,  that  at  best  they  can  learn  but 
fittle,  and  that   this  is  likely  to  harm 
rather  than  to  do  them  good.     *'  A  little 
kamingy"  we  are  told,  "is  a  dangerous 
&ing/'     "  Shallow  draughts  "  of  knowl- 
edge are  worse  than  ignorance.     The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to 
the  bottom  of  nothing ;  and  the  result  of 
stimulating  them  to  thought  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half- 
diiakers.     To    this  ar^ment  I   reply, 
first,  that   it  has  the  mconvenience  of 
proving  too  much  ;  for,  if  valid,  it  shows 
&al  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think. 
For   who,     I    would    ask,    can  go  to 
the    bottom    of    any  thing?     Whose 
"teaming "  is   not  "litUe^?      Whose 
'^  draughts  "     of    knowledge    are    not 
^shallow  "  ?    Who  of  us  has  fathomed 
the  depths  of  a  single  product  of  nature 
or  a  single  event  in  history  ?  Who  of  us 
is  not  baffled  by  the  mysteries  in  a  grain 
of  sand  ?     How  contracted  the  range  of 
the  widest  intellect !     But  is  our  knowl- 
edge,  because  so  little,  of  no  worth? 
A^  we  to  despise  the  lessons  which  are 
tanght  us  in  this  nook  of  creation,  in  this 
narrow    round    of   human   experience, 
because  an  infinite  universe  stretches 
around  us,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
exploring,  and  in  which  the  earth,  and 
sun,  and  planets,  dwindle  to  a  point  ?  We 
aboold  remember  that  the  known,  how- 
ever little  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  tow- 
ards it   We  should  remember,  too,  that 
the  gravest  truths  may  be  gathered  from 
a  ver^'  narrow  compass  of  information. 
God  IS  revealed  in  his  smallest  work  as 
truly  as  in  his  greatest     The  principles 
of  human  nature  may  be  studied  better 
in  a  family  than  in  the  history  of  the 
world    The  finite  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  infinite.     The  great  ideas,  of  which 
I  have  formerly  spoken,  are  within  the 
reach  of   everv  man  who   thirsts  for 
troth,  and  seeKS  it  with   singleness  of 
Qund    1  will  only  add,  that  the  labor- 
ing class  are  not  now  condemned  to 


draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to 
merit  scorn.  Many  of  them  know  more 
of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity;  and  Christianity 
has  opened  to  them  mysteries  of  the  spir- 
itual world  which  Igings  and  prophets 
were  not  privileged  to  understand.  And 
are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual 
inaction,  as  incapable  of  useful  thought  ? 
It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multi- 
tude may  think  on  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  but  not  on  higher  subjects, 
and  especially  on  religion.  This,  it  is 
said,  must  be  received  on  authority  ;  on 
this,  men  in  general  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  own.  But  this  is  the  last 
subject  on  which  the  individual  should 
be  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  others' 
dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong 
an  interest  In  nothmg  is  it  so  impor- 
tant that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be 
alive  and  engaged.  In  nothing  has  he 
readier  means  of  judging  for  himself. 
In  nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more 
likely  to  h^  led  astray  bv  such  as  assume 
the  office  of  thinking  for  him.  Relig- 
ion is  a  subject  open  to  all  minds.  Its 
great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  the 
soul  itself,  and  their  proofs  surround 
us  on  all  sides.  God  has  not  shut  up 
the  evidence  of  his  being  in  a  few 
books,  written  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  col- 
leges and  philosophers  ;  but  has  written 
his  name  on  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth,  and  even  on  the  minutest  animal 
and  plant;  and  his  word,  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  was  not  given  to  scribes 
and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to 
the  mass  of  men,  on  mountains,  in  streets^ 
and  on  the  sea-shore.  Let  me  not  be  told 
that  the  multitude  do  actually  receive 
religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of 
others.  I  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received 
seems  to  me  of  littie  worth.  The  pre- 
cious, the  living,  the  effectual  part  of  a 
poor  man's  faith,  is  that  of  which  he 
sees  the  reasonableness  and  excellence ; 
that  which  approves  itself  to  his  intelli- 
gence, his  conscience,  his  heart;  that 
which  answers  to  deep  wants  in  his  own 
soul,  and  of  which  he  has  the  witness  in 
his  own  Inward  and  outward  experience. 
All  other  parts  of  his  belief,  those  which 
he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in  which  he 
sees  no  marks  of  truth  and  divinity,  do 
him  little  or  no  good.  Too  often  they  do 
him  harm,  by  perplexing  his  simple  rea- 
souy  by  substituting  the  fictions  and  arti- 
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ficial  systems  of  theologians  for  the  plain 
precepts  of  love,  and  justice,  and  humil- 
ity, and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it 
was  supposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit 
the  world  by  laying  restraints,  awaken- 
ing fears,  and  acting  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  police  so  long  it  was  natural 
to  rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the 
means  of  its  propagation  ;  so  long  it  was 
desirable  to  stifle  thought  and  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  have 
learned  that  the  true  office  of  religion  is 
to  awaken  pure  and  lofty  sentiments, 
and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational 
homage  and  enlightened  love,  there  is 
something  monstrous  in  placing  religion 
beyond  the  thought  and  the  study  of  the 
mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is 
objected,  that  the  distinction  of  ranks 
is  essential  to  social  order,  and  that 
this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth 
energy  of  thought  in  all  men.  This 
objection,  indeed,  though  exceedingly 
insisted  on  in  Europe,  nas  nearly  died 
out  here  ;  but  still  enough  of  it  bngers 
among  us  to  deserve  consideration.  1 
reply,  then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social 
order  to  suppose  that  it  requires  for  its 
support  the  reduction  of  the  multitude 
of  human  beings  to  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Cre- 
ator to  suppose  that  He  requires,  as  the 
foundation  of  communities,  the  sys- 
tematic depression  of  the  majority  of 
his  intelligent  offspring.  The  suppo- 
sition is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  too 
monstrous,  to  require  labored  refuta- 
tion. 1  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either 
for  social  order  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. A  great  variety  of  pursuits  and 
conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired. 
Men  ought  to  follow  their  genius,  and 
to  put  forth  their  powers  in  every  useful 
and  lawful  way.  I  do  not  ask  for  a 
monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too 
monotonous  now.  The  vassalage  of 
fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  pre- 
vents continually  the  free  expansion  of 
men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  great- 
est diversity  of  occupations.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need 
of  splitting  society  into  castes  or  ranks, 
or  that  a  certain  number  should  arro- 
gate superiority,  and  stand  apart  from 
the  rest  of  men  as  a  separate  race. 
Men  may  work  in  different  departments 
of  life,  and  yet  recognize  their  brotherly 
relation,  ana  honor  one  another,  and  hold 


friendly  communion  with  one  another. 
Undoubtedly,  men  will  prefer  as  friends 
and    common     associates     those    with 
whom  they  sympathize  most.      But  this 
is   not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.     For 
example,   the  intelligent  seek    out  the 
intelligent ;  the  pious,  those  who  rever- 
ence God.     But  suppose  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off 
by  some  broad,  visible  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of 
their  own,  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  to  diminish   as   far  as 
possible  the   occasions  of    intercourse 
with  them ;  would  not  society  rise  up, 
as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant  ex- 
clusiveness  ?      And  if  intelligence  and 
piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who 
have  no  distinction  but  wealth,    supe- 
rior costume,    richer    equipages,    finer 
houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves 
and    constitute     themselves    a     higher 
class  .^      That    some   should  be   richer 
than  others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary, 
and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross 
violations  of  nght.     Leave  men  to  the 
free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some  will 
accumulate  more  than  their  neighbors. 
But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  supe- 
rior, and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.    Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to 
the  prosperous  the  slightest  consider- 
ation.     The    only    distinctions    which 
should  be  recognized  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,   of  usefulness,    of    culti- 
vated intellect,   of    fidelity  in  seeking 
for  truth.     A  man,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  these   claims,   should   be  honored 
and  welcomed  everywhere.     I  see  not 
why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely  if 
neatly  dressed,    should   not    be  a  re- 
spected guest    in    the    most    splendid 
mansions,   and    at    the    most    brilliant 
meetings.      A  man  is  worth   infinitely 
more   than  the   saloons,   and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe. 
He  was  made  to   tread  all  these  be- 
neath his  feet.     What  an  insult  to  hu- 
manity is  the  present  deference  to  dress 
and  upholstery,  as  if  silk-worms,  and 
looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles  could 
produce  something  nobler  than  a  man ! 
Every  good  man  should  protest  against 
a  caste  founded  on  outward  prosperity, 
because  it  exalts  the  outward  above  the 
inward,  the    material    above    the  spir- 
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itual  :  because  it  springs  from  and 
cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  su- 
perficial and  transitory  distinctions ; 
beciuse  it  alienates  man  from  his 
brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common 
humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn, 
and  mutual  iU-wilL  Can  this  be  needed 
to  social  order  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  countries  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
servile,  the  existence  of  a  higher  and 
a  worshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  them 
from  outrage.  It  infuses  a  sentiment 
of  awe,  which  prevents  more  or  less 
the  need  of  force  and  punishment. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
means  of  keeping  order  in  one  state 
of  society  ma^  become  the  chief  ex- 
citement of  discontent  and  disorder  in 
another,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
aristocracy  or  high  rank.  In  rude  ages, 
this  keeps  the  people  down  ;  but  when 
the  people  by  degrees  have  risen  to 
some  consciousness  of  their  rights  and 
essential  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
race,  the  awe  of  rank  naturally  subsides, 
and  passes  into  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition  to 
resist-  The  very  institution  which  once 
restrained,  now  provokes.  Through 
this  process  the  Old  World  is  now  pass- 
ing. The  strange  illusion,  that  a  man, 
because  he  wears  a  garter  or  a  riband,  or 
was  bom  to  a  title,  belongs  to  another 
race,  is  fading  away ;  and  society  must 
piss  through  a  series  of  revolutions, 
silent  or  bloody,  until  a  more  natural 
order  takes  place  of  distinctions  which 
grew  originsdly  out  of  force.  Thus, 
aristocracy,  instead  of  ^ving  order  to 
society,  now  convulses  it.  So  impos- 
sible IS  it  for  arbitrary  human  ordina- 
tions permanently  to  degrade  human 
nature,  or  subvert  the  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  '*  that 
the  want  of  refinement  of  manners  and 
taste  in  the  lower  classes  will  neces- 
sarily keep  them  an  inferior  caste,  even 
though  aU  political  inequalities  be  re- 
moval." 1  acknowledge  this  defect  of 
manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant 
that  it  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with 
the  more  improved,  though  often  exag- 
gerated. But  this  is  a  barrier  which 
must  and  will  yield  to  the  means  of 
culture  spread  through  our  community. 
The  evil  is  not  necessarily  associated 
^th  any  condition  of  human  life.    An 


intelligent  traveller*  tells  us,  that  in 
Norway,  a  country  wanting  manv  of 
our  advantages,  good  manners  ana  po- 
liteness are  spread  through  all  condi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  "  rough  way  of 
talking  to  and  living  with  each  other, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  England,  is  not  found  there." 
Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse 
of  the  highest  orders  in  Europe  was 
sullied  by  indelicacy  and  fierceness ; 
but  time  has  worn  out  these  stains,  and 
the  same  cause  is  now  removing  what 
is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands.  I  cannot  believe  that 
coarse  manners,  boisterous  conversa- 
tion slovenly  negligence,  filthy  customs, 
surliness,  indecency,  are  to  descend  by 
necessity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  any  portion  of  the  community. 
I  do  not  see  why  neatness,  courtesy, 
delicacy,  ease,  and  deference  to  others* 
feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  habits  of 
the  laboring  multitude.  A  change  is 
certainly  going  on  among  them  in  re- 
spect to  manners.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  change  for  the  better ;  that 
they  will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  re- 
finement ;  that  they  will  escape  the 
servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and 
insincere,  and  the  substitution  of  out- 
ward shows  for  genuine  natural  courtesy. 
Unhappily  they  have  but  imperfect 
models  on  which  to  form  themselves. 
It  is  not  one  class  alone  which  needs 
reform  in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new 
social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe 
genuine  refinement ;  which  shall  unite 
the  two  great  elements  of  politeness, 
self-respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  which 
shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  and 
earnest  without  positiveness ;  which 
shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted; 
and  in  which  communication  shall  be 
frank,  unlabored,  overflowing,  through 
the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pre- 
tence, and  through  the  consciousness 
of  being  safe  from  heartless  ridicule. 
This  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to 
come,  will  bring  with  it  a  happiness 
little  known  in  social  life  ;  and  whence 
shall  it  come  ?  The  wise  and  disinter- 
ested of  all  conditions  must  contribute 
to  it ;  and  I  see  not  why  the  laboring 
classes  may  not  take  part  in  the  work. 
Indeed,  wnen    I  consider  the  greater 

*  See  Laing's  Travels  io  Norway. 
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simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater 
openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  '^  golden 
age "  of  manners  is  to  begin  among 
those  who  are  now  despaired  of  for 
their  want  of  refinement 

In  these  remarks,  1  have  eiven  the  name 
of  "  prejudices"  to  the  old  opinions  re- 
spectmg  rank,  and  respecting  the  need 
of  keepmg  the  people  from  much  thought 
But  allow  these  opinions  to  have  a 
foundation  in  truth  ;  suppose  high  fences 
of  rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of 
manners  ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of 
all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when  aristoc- 
racy was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when 
the  noble,  superior  to  the  laws,  com- 
mitted more  murders  in  one  year  than 
the  multitude  in  twenty.  Suppose  it 
best  for  the  laborer  to  live  and  die  in 
thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow  all  this, 
and  that  we  liave  reason  to  look  with 
envy  on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain,  the 
past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is  dis- 
mantled, the  distance  between  classes 
greatly  reduced.  Unfortunate  as  it  may 
e.  the  people  have  begun  to  think,  to 
ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and  suffer 
and  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  ac- 
count Old  spells  are  broken,  old  reli- 
ances eone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept 
down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms, 
and  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best  that 
society  should  rest  on  the  depression  of 
the  multitude,  the  multitude  will  no 
longer  be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden 
under  foot,  but  ask  impatiently  for  a 
reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
share  in  social  olessings.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent  Rieht 
or  wrong,  the  people  will  think ;  and  is 
it  not  important  that  they  should  think 
justly  ?  that  they  should  be  inspired  with 
the  love  of  trutn,  and  instructed  how  to 
seek  it  .^  that  they  should  be  established 
by  wise  culture  in  the  great  principles 
on  which  religion  and  society  rest,  and 
be  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild 
speculation  by  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  men?  It  is  plain 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
nothing  can  avail  us  but  a  real  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  people.  No 
stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but 
in  men's  minds.  Alarming  as  the  truth 
is,  it  should  be  told,  that  outward  institu- 
tions cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier 
powers  than  institutions  have  come  into 


play  among  us,  -r- the  judgment,  the  opin- 
ions, the  teelin^  of  the  many ;  and  all 
hopes  of  stabihty  which  do  not  rest  on 
the  progress  of  the  many  must  perish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  than  any 
yet  considered,  to  the  intellectual  ele- 
vation of  the  laborjng  class,  remains  to 
be  stated.  It  is  said,  ^^  that  the  laborer 
can  gain  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
family  only  by  a  degree  of  labor  which 
forbids  the  use  of  means  of  improve- 
ment His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time 
or  strength  for  thought.  Political  econ- 
omy, by  showing  that  population  out- 
strips tne  means  of  improvement,  passes 
an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  on  the  laborer.  He  can  live 
but  for  one  end,  which  is  to  keep  him- 
self alive.  He  cannot  give  time  and 
strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
culture,  without  starving  his  family,  and 
impoverishing  the  community.  Nature 
has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our 
theories  and  dreams  of  improvement 
against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force 
to  Europe,  and  is  not  without  weight 
here.  But  it  does  not  discourage  me. 
I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it 
generally  comes  from  a  suspicious  source. 
It  comes  generally  from  men  who  abound, 
and  are  at  ease ;  who  think  more  of 
property  than  of  any  other  human  inter- 
est ;  who  have  little  concern  for  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  who  are  willing 
that  others  should  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  life,  and  that  any  social  order  should 
continue  which  secures  to  themselves 
personal  comfort  or  gratification.  The 
selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of 
business  easily  discover  a  natural  neces- 
sity for  that  state  of  things  which  accu- 
mulates on  themselves  all  the  blessings, 
and  on  their  neighbor  all  the  evils,  of 
life.  But  no  man  can  judge  what  is  good 
or  necessary  for  the  multitude  but  he 
who  feels  for  them,  and  whose  equity 
and  benevolence  are  shocked  by  the 
thought  that  all  advantages  are  to  be 
monopolized  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all 
disadvantages  by  another.  I  wait  for 
the  judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and 
earnest  philanthropists  on  this  point,  —  a 
judgment  formed  after  patient  study  of 
political  economy,  and  human  nature  and 
human  history;  nor  even  on  such  au- 
thority shall  I  readily  despair  of  the  mul- 
titude of  my  race. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under 
consideration  is  very  much  a  repetition 
ol  the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has  been 
most  be ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  re- 
peat the  past,  and  society  to  tread  for 
ever  the  beaten  path.  But  can  any  thing 
be  plainer  than  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented  ? 
that  new  powers  and  new  principles  are 
at  work  ?  that  the  application  of  science 
to  art  is  accomplishing  a  stupendous  rev- 
olution ?  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
is  in  many  places  ^eatly  improved,  and 
his  intellectual  aids  increased?  that 
abuses,  once  thought  essential  to  so- 
ciety, and  which  seemed  entwined  with 
all  its  fibres,  have  been  removed  ?  Do 
the  mass  of  men  stand  where  they  did  a 
few  centuries  a^o?  And  do  not  new 
circumstances,  if  they  make  us  fearful, 
at  the  same  time  keep  us  from  despair  ? 
The  future  be  it  what  it  may,  will  not 
resemble  the  past  The  present  has 
new  elements,  which  must  work  out  new 
weal  or  woe.  We  have  no  right,  then, 
on  the  ground  of  the  immutableness  of 
human  affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as  we 
have  power,  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 
objection  that  the  necessary  toils  of  life 
ezdude  improvement,  maybe  drawn  not 
only  from  general  history,  but  from  the 
e3q>erience  of  this  country  in  particular. 
The  working  classes  here  have  risen 
and  are  still  rising  intellectually,  and 
yet  diere  are  no  siens  of  starvation,  nor 
are  we  becoming  the  poorest  people  on 
earth.  By  far  the  most  interesting  view 
(rf  this  country  is  the  condition  of  the 
working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
so  much  as  the  force  of  thought  and 
character,  and  the  self-respect  awakened 
by  our  history  and  institutions  in  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Our  prosperous 
classes  are  much  like  the  same  classes 
abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer 
morals ;  but  the  great  working  multitude 
leave  far  behind  them  the  uiborers  of 
other  countries.  No  man  of  observa- 
tion and  benevolence  can  converse  with 
them  without  being  struck  and  delighted 
with  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and 
sound  intellect  and  manly  principle. 
And  who  is  authorized  to  set  bounds  to 
this  progress.'  In  improvement  the 
first  steps  are  the  hardest  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to 
continue  their  action.     Every  accession 


of  li^ht  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new 
acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 
objection,  is,  that  as  yet  no  community 
has  seriously  set  itself  to  the  work  of 
improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what 
is  possible  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
No  experiment  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine how  far  liberal  provision  can  be 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  laborer.  The  highest  social  art  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have 
nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken 
to  resolve  the  problem,  how  the  multi- 
tude of  men  may  be  elevated.  The  trial 
is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude 
have  nowhere  comprehended  distinctly 
the  true  idea  of  progress,  and  resolved 
deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  opening  on  them, 
and  it  is  destined  to  work  won- 
ders. From  themselves  their  salvation 
must  chiefly  come.  Little  can  be  done 
for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is 
touched  in  tneir  own  breasts ;  and  this 
being  done,  they  cannot  fail.  The  peo- 
ple, as  history  shows  us,  can  accomplish 
miracles  unaer  the  power  of  a  great 
idea.  How  much  have  they  often  done 
and  suffered  in  critical  moments  for 
country,  for  religion !  The  great  idea 
of  their  own  elevation  is  only  beginning 
to  unfold  itself  within  them,  and  its 
energy  is  not  to  be  foretold.  A  lofty 
conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once 
distinctly  seized,  would  be  a  new  life 
breathea  into  them.  Under  this  impulse 
they  would  create  time  and  strength  for 
their  high  calling,  and  would  not  only 
regenerate  themselves,  but  the  com- 
munity. 

Again,  1  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
objection,  that  the  laborer,  if  encouraged 
to  give  time  and  strength  to  tiie  eleva- 
tion of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and 
impoverish  the  country,  when  1  con- 
sider the  energy  and  emciency  of  mind. 
The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is 
mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and 
earth.  This  has  changed  the  wilder- 
ness into  fruitfulness,  and  linked  distant 
countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to  one 
another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute 
force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much  as 
to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery 
over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has 
conquered  matter.    To  fear,  then,  that 
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by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  wc 
snail  impoverish  and  starve  them,  is  to 
be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  believe, 
that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and 
moral  power  in  the  community,  its  pro- 
ductive power  will  increase  tnat  indus- 
try will  become  more  efficient,  that  a 
wiser  ecoxiomy  will  accumulate  wealth, 
thst  unim^^ined  resources  of  art  and 
nature  will  be  discovered.  I  believe 
that  the  means  of  living  will  grow  easier, 
in  proportion  as  a  people  shall  become 
enlightened,  self-respecting,  resolute, 
and  just  Bodily  or  material  forces 
can  be  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of 
the  soul ;  nor  can  the  results  of  in- 
creased mental  energy  be  foretold. 
Such  a  community  will  tread  down  ob- 
stacles now  deemed  invincible,  and  turn 
them  into  helps.  The  inward  moalds 
the  outward.  The  power  of  a  people 
lies  in  its  mind  ;  and  this  mind,  if  forti- 
fied and  enlarged,  will  brine  external 
things  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  will 
create  a  new  world  around  it,  corre- 
sponding to  itself.  If,  however,  I  err  in 
this  behcf :  if,  by  securing  time  and 
means  fo/  improvement  to  the  multi- 
tude industry  and  capital  should  be- 
come less  productive,  I  still  say.  Sacrifice 
the  Trealth,  and  not  the  mina  of  a  peo- 
ple. Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  physical 
food  oX  a  community  would  in  this  way 
e  impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  coun- 
try's wealth,  occasioned  by  general  at- 
tention to  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
would  be  followed  by  very  different 
effects  from  those  which  would  attend 
an  equal  diminution  brought  about  by 
sloth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance. 
There  would  indeed  be  less  production 
in  such  a  country,  but  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a  much 
more  equal  distribution  of  what  would 
be  produced ;  and  the  happiness  of  a 
community  depends  vastly  more  on  the 
distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its 
wealth.  In  thus  speaking  of  the  future, 
I  do  not  claim  any  special  prophetical 
.gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is  able 
to  foretell  distinctlv  the  ultimate,  per- 
manent results  01  any  great  social 
change.  But  as  to  the  case  before  us, 
we  ought  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a  part  of 
religion  to  believe  that  by  nothing  can  a 
country  so  effectually  gain  happiness 
and  lasting  prosperity  as  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  ques- 
tion this  seems  an  approach  to  crime. 
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**  If  this  fiul, 
The  jnllar'd  firmaraent  u  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  " 

I  am  aware  that,  in  reply  to  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  uniting  self-improvement  with  labor, 
discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  for- 
ward from  our  daily  experience.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  this  country,  under 
advantages  unknown  in  other  lands, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  on  whom 
the  burden  or  toil  presses  very  heavily, 
who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their 
efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off  by  their 
hard  condition  from  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual culture ;  and  if  this  take  place 
now,  what  are  we  to  expect  her^ter 
in  a  more  crowded  population  ?  I  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  a  number  of 
depressed  laborers,  whose  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious  to  the  education 
of  the  mind:  but  this  argument  will 
ioae  much  of  its  power  when  we  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall 
then  see  that  it  comes,  not  from  outward 
necessity  not  from  the  irresistible  ob- 
stacles abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the 
fault  or  ignorance  of  the  sunerers  them- 
selves ;  bO  that  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  laborer  tends 
directly  to  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the  evil. 
Of  consequence,  this  elevation  finds 
support  in  what  is  urged  against  it  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  allow  me 
just  to  hint  at  the  causes  of  that  de- 
pression of  many  laborers  which  is  said 
to  show  that  laLor  and  self-improvement 
cannot  go  on  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is 
to  be  traced  to  intemperance  ?  What  a 
great  amount  of  time,  and  strength,  and 
money,  might  multitudes  gain  for  self- 
improvement,  by  a  strict  sobriety  !  That 
cheap  remedv,  pure  water,  would  cure 
the  chief  evils  in  very  many  families  of 
the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums 
whicn  are  still  lavished  on  ardent  spirits 
appropriated  wisely  to  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  what  a  new  world  we  shoultl 
live  in  !  Intemperance  not  only  wastes 
the  earnings,  but  the  health  and  the 
minds  of  men.  How  many  were  they 
'  to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate 
drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  had  been  living  under 
a  cloud,  in  half-stupefaction,  ana  would 
become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  en- 
ergy of  which  they  had  not  before 
dreamed  !    Their  labors  would  exhaust 
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them  less;  and  less  labor  would  be 
needed  for  their  support ;  and  thus  their 
inability  to  cultivate  their  high  nature 
would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed. 
The  workin?  class,  above  all  men,  have  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
they  ought  to  look  on  the  individual  who 
lives  by  scattering  the  means  and  ex- 
citements of  drunkenness  not  only  as  the 
general  enemy  of  his  race,  but  as  their 
own  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the 
depression  of  laborers  may  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  a  strict  economy!  The  pros- 
perity of  this  country  has  produced  a 
wastefulness  that  has  extended  to  the 
hboring  multitude.  A  man,  here,  turns 
with  scorn  from  izx^  that  in  many  coun- 
tries would  be  termed  luxurious.  It  is, 
indeed  important  that  the  standard  of 
jiving  in  all  classes  should  be  high  :  that 
is,  it  should  include  the  comforts  of  life, 
die  means  of  neatness  and  order  in  our 
dweUings,  and  such  supplies  of  our  wants 
as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous  health. 
But  how  many  waste  their  earnings  on 
indulgences  which  may  be  spared,  and 
thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day, 
and  are  always  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
pauperism  !  Needless  expenses  keep 
many  too  ppor  for  self-improvement. 
And  here  let  me  say,  that  expensive 
habits  among  the  more  prosperous  labor- 
ers often  interfere  with  the  mental  cuJt- 
ure  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
How  many  among  them  sacrifice  im- 
provement to  appetite  \  How  many 
sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the 
desire  of  outstripping  others,  and  to 
habits  of  expense  which  grow  out  of 
this  insatiable  passion  !  In  a  country 
so  thriving  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the 
laborer  is  in  danger  of  contracting  arti- 
ficial wants  and  diseased  tastes  ;  and  to 
gratify  these  he  gives  himself  wholly  to 
accumulation,  and  sells  his  mind  for 
gain.  Our  unparalleled  prosperity  has 
not  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  has  in- 
flamed cupidity,  has  diseased  the  imagi- 
nation with  dreams  of  boundless  success, 
and  plunged  a  vast  multitude  into  exces- 
ave  toiS,  feverish  competitions,  and 
exhausting  cares.  A  laborer  having 
seciffed  a  neat  home  and  a  wholesome 
table,  should  ask  nothing  more  for  the 
senses ;  but  should  consecrate  his  leisure, 
and  what  may  be  spared  of  his  earnings, 
to  the  culture  of  himself  and  his  family, 
to  the  best  books,  to  the  best  teaching, 


to  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to 
sympathy  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  m 
nature  and  art.  Unhappily,  the  laborer, 
if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the  rich 
man,  instead  of  trying  to  rise  above 
him,  as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisi- 
tions. The  young  in  particular,  the  ap- 
prentice and  the  ramale  domestic,  catch 
a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  this  altar 
sacrifice  too  often  their  uprightness,  and 
almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
dooming  themselves  to  ignorance,  if  not 
to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil 
without  remedy  ?  Is  human  nature 
always  to  be  sacrificed  to  outward  dec- 
oration ?  Is  the  outward  always  to 
triumph  over  the  inward  man  ?  Is  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  never  to  spring  up 
among  us  ?  May  not  a  reform  in  this 
particular  begin  in  the  laboring  class, 
since  it  seems  so  desperate  among  the 
more  prosperous  ?  Cannot  the  laborer, 
whose  condition  calls  him  so  loudly  to 
simplicity  of  taste  and  habits,  take  his 
stand  against  that  love  of  dress  which 
dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds 
among  the  opulent  1  Cannot  the  labor- 
ing class  refuse  to  measure  men  by  out- 
ward success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all 
pretensions  founded  on  outward  show  or 
condition  ?  Sure  I  am  that,  were  they 
to  study  plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity 
of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
true  elevation,  they  would  surpass  in  in- 
tellect, in  taste,  in  honorable  qualities, 
and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are 
softened  into  indulgence  or  enslaved  to 
empty  show.  By  such  self-denial,  how 
might  the  burden  of  labor  be  lightened, 
and  time  and  strength  redeemed  for  im- 
provement I 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  not  a  few  laborers,  as  I  believe, 
is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
health.  Health  is  the  working  man's 
fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch  over  it 
more  than  the  capitalist  over  his  lai^est 
investments.  Health  lightens  the  efi&rts 
of  body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to 
crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Without  it,  little  can  be  earned, 
and  that  little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil. 
For  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  look  on 
it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  press  is  cir- 
culating among  us  cheap  works,  in  which 
much  useful  knowledge  is  given  of  the 
structure,  and  functions,  and  laws  of  the 
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human  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure 
through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease 
and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  rem- 
edy is  to  be  found  in  knowledge.  Once 
let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed 
in  their  own  frames;  let  them  under- 
stand clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  has  fixed  causes,  many  of 
which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amount 
of  suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intel- 
lectual depression  will  be  removed.  —  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress 
too  far,  when  1  add,  that  were  the  mass 
of  the  community  more  enlightened  on 
these  points,  they  would  apply  their 
knowledge,  not  only  to  their  private 
habits,  but  to  the  government  of  the 
citv,  and  would  insist  on  municipal  regu- 
lations favoring  general  health.  This 
they  owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to 
require  a  system  of  measures  for  effect- 
uaU)^  cleansing  the  city  ;  for  supplying 
it  with  pure  water,  either  at  pubhc  ex- 
pense or  by  a  private  corporation ;  and  for 
prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of 
such  builcUngs  as  must  generate  disease. 
What  a  sad  thought  is  it,  that  in  this 
metropohs,  the  blessings  which  God 
pours  forth  profusely  on  oird  and  beast, 
the  blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water, 
should,  in  the  case  of  many  families,  be 
so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impurities, 
as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the 
frame !  With  what  face  can  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  and  America  boast  of 
their  civilization,  when  within  their  lim- 
its thousands  and  ten  thousands  perish 
for  want  of  God's  freest,  most  lavish 
gifts !  Can  we  expect  improvement 
among  people  who  are  cut  off  from 
nature's  common  bounties,  and  want 
those  cheering  influences  of  the  ele- 
ments which  even  savages  enjoy  ?  In 
this  city,  how  much  heSth,  how  many 
lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of 
letting  cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot 
be  ventilated,  which  want  the  benefits 
of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the 
means  of  removing  filth  !  We  forbid  by 
law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the 
market.  Why  do  we  not  forbid  the 
renting  of  rooms  in  which  putrid,  damp, 
and  noisome  vapors  are  working  as  sure 
destruction  as  the  worst  food?  Did 
people  understand  that  they  are  as  truly 
poisoned  in  such  dens  as  by  tainted 
meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would 
they  not  appoint  commissioners  for 
houses  as  truly  as  commissioners  for 


markets  ?  Ought  not  the  renting  of  un- 
tenantable rooms,  and  the  crowding  of 
such  numbers  into  a  single  room  as  must 
breed  disease,  and  may  infect  a  neigh- 
borhood, be  as  much  lorbidden  as  the 
importation  of  a  pestilence?  I  have 
enlarged  on  this  point,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners, 
decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  health  and 
physical  comforts  of  a  people^  depend  on 
no  outward  circumstances  more  than  on 
the  quality  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  The  remedy  of  the  grievance  now 
stated  lies  with  the  people  themselves. 
The  laboring  people  must  require  that  the 
health  of  the  city  shall  be  a  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  municipal  administration,  and 
in  so  doing  they  will  protect  at  once  Uie 
body  and  the  mind. 

1  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  many  laborers, 
and  tliat  is,  sloth,  '^  the  sin  which  doth 
most  easily  beset  us."  How  many  are 
there  who,  working  languidly  and  re- 
luctantly, bring  little  to  pass,  spread 
the  work  of  one  hour  over  many,  shrink 
from  difficulties  which  ought  to  excite 
them,  keep  themselves  poor,  and  thus 
doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  well 
as  to  want ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Laboring  classes 
are  in  themselves,  and  may  therefcne 
be  overcome.  They  want  nothing  but 
the  wilL  Outward  difficulty  will  shrink 
and  vanish  before  them,  just  as  far  as 
they  are  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as 
the  great  idea  of  their  own  elevation 
shall  take  possession  of  their  minds. 
I  know  that  manv  will  smile  at  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  laborer  may  be  brought 
to  practise  thrift  and  self-denial,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being. 
But  such  sceptics,  having  never  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  a  grand  thought 
or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of 
others.  They  may  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  a 
dream,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  unnat- 
ural for  individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the 
idea  of  something  higher  and  more  in- 
spiring than  their  past  attainments. 

111.  Having  now  treated  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laborer,  and  examined  the 
objections  to  it,  I  proceed,  in  the  last 
place,  to  consider  some  of  the  circuno- 
stances  of  the  times  which  encourage 
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hopes  of  the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me  to 
confine  myself  to  very  few.  —  And, 
first,  it  is  an  encouraging  circumstance, 
that  the  respect  for  labor  is  increasing, 
or  rather  that  the  old  prejudices  against 
manual  toil,  as  degrading  a  man  or  put- 
ting him  in  a  lower  sphere,  are  wearing 
away ;  and  the  cause  of  this  change  is 
foil  of  promise ;  for  it  is  to  be  tound 
in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  Chris- 
tiaittity,  and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry 
aloud  against  the  old  barriers  created 
between  the  different  classes,  and  chal- 
lenge especial  sympathy  and  regard  for 
those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens, 
and  create  most  of  the  comforts  of 
social  life.  The  contempt  of  labor  of 
which  1  have  spoken  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  aristocratic  prejudices  which  for- 
raeriy  proscribed  trade  as  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman,  and  must  die  out  with 
other  prejudices  of  the  same  low  origin. 
And  the  results  must  be  happy.  It  is 
hard  for  a  class  of  men  to  respect  them- 
selves who  are  denied  respect  by  all 
around  them.  A  vocation  looked  on  as 
degrading  will  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade those  who  follow  it.  Away,  then, 
with  the  idea  of  something  low  in  man- 
ual labor.  There  is  something  shock- 
ing to  a  religious  man  in  the  thought 
that  the  employment  which  God  has 
ordained  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race  should  be  unworthy  of  any 
oian,  even  of  the  highest  If,  indeea, 
there  were  an  employment  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  yet 
tended  to  deerade  such  as  might  be  de- 
voted to  it  T  should  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  race,  and 
thus  neutralized  by  extreme  division, 
instead  of  being  laid,  as  the  sole  voca- 
tion, on  one  man  or  a  few.  Let  no 
human  beine  be  broken  in  spirit  or 
trodden  un£r  foot  for  the  outward 
prosperity  of  the  State.  So  far  is 
manual  labor  from  meritin^^  contempt 
w  slight,  that  it  will  probably  be  found, 
when  united  with  true  means  of  spir- 
itual culture,  to  foster  a  sounder  judg- 
Joent.  a  keener  observation,  a  more 
creative  imagination,  and  a  purer  taste, 
than  any  otner  vocation.  Man  thinks 
0^  the  few,  God  of  the  many  ;  and  the 
n^ywill  be  found  at  length  to  have 
witiun  their  reach  the  most  effectual 
»«aBs  of  [M-ogress. 
Another  encouraging  circumstance  of 


the  times  is  the  creation  of  a  popular 
literature,  which  puts  within  the  reach 
of  the  laboring  class  the  means  of 
knowledge  in  whatever  branch  they 
wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the  worthless 
volumes  which  are  every  day  sent  from 
the  press  for  mere  amusement,  there 
are  books  of  great  value  in  all  depart- 
ments, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  inestimable 
truth  are  thus  open  to  all  who  ^are  re- 
solved to  think  and  learn.  Literature 
is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  wants  ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  new  form  of 
it  will  soon  appear  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  the  laboring  classes.  This  will 
have  for  its  object  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  various  useful  arts,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  founders, 
and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  world 
under  obligation  by  great  inventions. 
Every  trade  has  disdnguished  names  in 
its  history.  Some  traides  can  number, 
among  those  who  have  followed  them, 
philosophers,  poets,  men  of  true  gen- 
ius. I  would  suggest  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  whether  a  course  of 
lectures,  intended  to  illustrate  the  his* 
tory  of  the  more  important  trades,  and 
of  the  great  blessings  they  have  con- 
ferred on  society,  and  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  have  practised  them, 
might  not  do  much  to  instruct,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  elevate  them.  Such 
a  course  would  carry  them  far  into  the 
past,  would  open  to  them  much  inter- 
esting information,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  them  to  men  whom  they  may 
well  make  their  models.  I  would  go 
farther.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the 
members  of  an  important  trade  setting 
apart  an  anniversary  for  the  commem- 
oration of  those  who  have  shed  lustre 
on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries, 
their  genius.  It  is  time  that  honor 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles 
than  have  governed  the  judgment  of 
past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor  of  the 
press,  the  discoverer  of  the  compass, 
the  men  who  have  applied  the  power  of 
steam  to  machinery,  have  brought  the 
human  race  more  largely  into  their 
debt  than  the  bloody  race  of  con- 
querors, and  even  than  many  benefi- 
cent princes.  Antiquity  exalted  into 
divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheat 
and  the  useful  plants,  and  the  first 
forgers  of  metals ;  and  we,  in  these 
maturer  ages  of  the  world,  have  still 
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greater  names  to  boast  in  the  records 
of  useful  art  Let  their  memory  be 
preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emula- 
tion in  those  who  have  entered  into  their 
labors. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging 
the  hope  of  progress  in  the  laboring 
class ;  is  to  be  found  in  the  juster  views 
they  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  tne  education  of  their  children.  On 
this  foundation,  indeed,  our  hope  for  all 
classes'  must  chiefly  rest.  All  are  to 
rise  chiefly  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
young.  Not  that  I  would  say,  as  is 
sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none  but  the 
young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as 
desperate.  Men  who  have  lived  thirty, 
or  Afty  years,  are  not  to  feel  as  if  the 
door  was  shut  upon  them.  Every  man 
who  thirsts  to  become  something  better 
has  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his  labor 
will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old 
to  learn.  The  world,  from  our  first  to 
our  last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  the 
whole  of  life  has  but  one  great  purpose, 
—  education.  Still,  the  child,  uncor- 
rupted,  unhardened,  is  the  most  hopeful 
subject ;  and  vastly  more,  1  believe,  is 
hereafter  to  be  done  for  children,  than 
ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a 
simple  truth,  almost  too  simple,  one 
would  think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up 
to  this  day  wilfully  neglected  ;  namely, 
that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless 
carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teach- 
ers. The  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  a 
teacher  is  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
the  idea  is  dawning  on  us  that  no  office 
can  compare  in  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance with  that  of  training  the  child  ;  that 
skill  to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth, 
and  virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the 
encouragement  of  excellent  teachers  is 
the  first  duty  which  a  community  owes 
to  itself.  I  say  the  truth  is  dawning, 
and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially of  the  laboring  class,  has  as  yet 
been  too  generally  committed  to  unpre- 
pared, unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the 
school  is  in  general  little  more  than  a 
name.  The  whole  worth  of  a  school  lies 
in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumulate 
the  most  expensive  apparatus  for  in- 
struction; but  without  an  intellectual, 
gifted  teacher,  it  is  little  better  than 
rubbish ;  and  such  a  teacher,  without 


apparatus,  may  effect  the  happiest  re- 
sults. Our  university  boasts,  and  with 
justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  phil- 
osophical instruments ;  but  these  are 
lifeless,  profitless,  except  as  made  effect- 
lial  by  the  men  who  use  them.  A  few 
eminent  men,  skilled  to  understand, 
reach,  and  quicken  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.  And 
I  say  this,  because  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  books  and  other 
apparatus.  But  in  education,  various 
books  and  implements  are  not  the  ereat 
requisites,  but  a  high  order  of  teachers. 
In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better  than 
many.  The  object  of  education  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  faculties, 
and  g^ve  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own 
mind  ;  and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
is  worth  more  than  libraries  as  usuallv 
read.  It  is  not  necessary  that  much 
should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a 
little  should  be  taught  philosophically, 
profoundly,  livingly.  For  example,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  carried 
over  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
deluge  to  the  present  day.  Let  him  be 
helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evi- 
dence to  its  statements,  to  trace  the 
causes  and  effects  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  of  actions,  to 
observe  the  workings  of  human  nature 
in  what  is  done  and  suffered,  to  judge 
impartially  of  action  and  character,  to 
sympathize  with  what  is  noble,  to  detect 
the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different  forms 
from  our  own,  to  seize  the  great  truths 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to 
discern  a  monu  Providence,  a  retribu- 
tion, amidst  all  corruptions  and  changes ; 
let  him  learn  to  read  a  single  history 
thus,  and  he  has  learned  to  read  all  his- 
tories ;  he  is  prepared  to  study,  as  he 
may  have  time  in  future  life,  the  whole 
course  of  human  events ;  he  is  better 
educated  by  this  one  book  than  he 
would  be  by  all  the  histories  in  ail  lan- 
guages as  commonly  taught.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  laborer's  children  need 
never  stop  for  want  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus. More  of  them  would  do  good,  but 
enough  may  be  easily  obtained.  What 
we  want  is,  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted 
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with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  gifted 
men  and  women,  who  shall  respect 
human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive 
to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  his  best 
powers  and  sympathies  ;  and  who  shaU 
devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  ^eaf 
end  of  life.  This  good,  I  trust,  is  to 
come,  but  it  comes  slowly.  The  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  shows  that 
the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt.  This 
good  requires  that  education  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  community  as  its 
highest  interest  and  duty.  It  requires 
that  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  take 
precedence  of  the  money-getting  classes, 
and  that  the  woman  of  fashion  shall  fall 
behind  the  female  teacher.  It  requires 
that  parents  shall  sacrifice  show  and 
pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
possible  helps  and  guides  for  their  chil- 
dren. Not  that  a  great  pecuniary  com- 
pensation is  to  create  good  teachers ; 
these  must  be  formed  by  individual  im- 
pulse, by  a  genuine  interest  in  educa- 
tion; but  good  impulse  must  be  sec- 
onded by  outward  circumstances ;  and 
the  means  of  education  will  always  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
ofice  of  teacher  is  held  in  the  commu- 
iii^r. 

Happily,  in  this  country,  the  true  idea 
of  education^  of  its  nature  and  supreme 
importance,  is  silently  working  and  gains 
ground.  Those  of  us  who  look  back 
OD  half  a  century,  see  a  real,  great 
improvement  in  schools  and  in  the 
standard  of  instruction.  What  should 
encourage  this  movement  in  this  coun- 
try is,  that  nothing  is  wanting  here  to 
the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  laboring 
class  but  that  a  spring  should  be  given 
to  the  child,  and  that  the  art  of  thinking 
justly  and  stronglv  should  be  formed  in 
earlv  life;  for,  this  preparation  being 
ouae,  the  circumstances  of  future  life 
will  almost  of  themselves  carry  on  the 
vork  of  improvement.  It  is  one  of  the 
inesdmable  benefits  of  free  institutions, 
that  they  are  constant  stimulants  to  the 
iotellect ;  that  they  furnish,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, quickenii^  subjects  of  thought 
and  discussion.  A  whole  people  at  the 
same  moment  are  moved  to  reflect,  rea- 
son, judge,  and  act  on  matters  of  deep 
and  universal  concern ;  and  where  the 
capacity  of  thought  has  received  wise 
cwture,  the  intellect,  unconsciously,  by 
an  almost  irresistible  S3rmpathy.  is  kept 
perpetually  alive.    The  mind,  like  the 


body,  depends  on  the  climate  it  lives  in, 
on  the  air  it  breathes ;  and  the  air  of 
freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating,  ex- 
panding, to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of 
under  a  despotism.  This  stimulus  of 
liberty,  however,  avails  little,  except 
where  the  mind  has  learned  to  think  for 
the  acquisition  of  truth.  The  unthink- 
ing and  passionate  are  hurried  by  it  into 
ruinous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laborer,  and  the  chief  and 
the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clearer  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  future  influences  of  this 
religion  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the 
past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  made 
a  political  engine,  and  in  other  ways 
perverted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  and  this  will 
undo  the  work  which  opposite  princi- 
ples have  been  carrying  on  for  ages. 
Christianity  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  fearful  evils  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  system  which  teaches  its  mem- 
bers to  grasp  at  every  thing,  and  to  rise 
above  everybody,  as  the  great  aims  of 
life.  Of  such  a  civilization  the  natural 
fruits  are,  contempt  of  others'  rights, 
fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spint  in 
trade,  reckless  adventure,  ana  commer- 
cial convulsions,  all  tending  to  impover- 
ish the  laborer  and  to  render  every  con- 
dition insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and 
can  only  come,  from  the  new  application 
of  Christian  principles,  of  universal  jus- 
tice and  universal  love,  to  social  institu- 
tions, to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active 
life.  This  application  has  begun,  and 
the  laborer,  above  all  men,  is  to  feel  its 
happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  classes.  To  these  might 
be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  en- 
couragement, to  be  found  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  in  the  perfections 
and  providence  of  God,  and  in  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  his  word.  But 
these  I  pass  over.  From  all  I  derive 
strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men.  I  do 
not,  cannot  see,  why  manual  toil  and 
self-improvement  may  not  go  on  in 
friendly  union.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
laborer  may  not  attain  to  refined  habits 
and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  I 
do  not  see  why  conversation  under  his 
humble  roof  may  not  be  cheered  by  wit 
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and  exalted  by  intelligence.  I  do  not 
see  why,  amidst  his  toils,  he  may  not 
cast  his  eye  around  him  on  God's  glo- 
rious creation,  and  be  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  sight  1  do  not  see 
why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt  human- 
ity—  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of 
perfection,  of  our  nearness  to  God,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  our  being  —  may  not 
grow  bright  and  strong  in  the  laborer's 
mind.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  tow- 
ards a  condition  in  which  it  wiU  look 
back  with  astonishment  at  the  present 
neglect  or  perversion  of  human  powers. 
In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged 
philanthropy,  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being,  we  have  the  dawn  ana 
promise  of  a  better  age,  when  no  man 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  ele- 
vation but  by  his  own  fault ;  when  the 
evil  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  arch-fiend, 
that  social  order  demands  the  depression 
of  the  mass  of  men,  will  be  rejected  with 
horror  and  scorn;  when  the  great  object 
of  the  community  will  be  to  accumulate 
means  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes; 
when  far  less  will  be  expended  on  the 
body  and  far  more  on  the  mind ;  when 
men  of  uncommon  ^fts  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  race  will  be  sent  forth  to 
carry  light  and  strength  into  every  sphere 
of  human  life  ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
collections  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  and  all  the  institutions 
by  which  the  people  may  be  refined  and 
ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown 
open  to  all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life, 
by  a  wise  intermixture  of  these  higher 
influences  will  be  made  the  instruments 
of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  social  elevation  of  the 
laboring  class.  I  should  not,  however, 
be  true  to  myself,  did  I  not  add  that  I 
have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Time  is 
not  left  me  to  enlarge  on  this  point :  but 
without  a  reference  to  it  I  should  not 
give  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would  not 
disguise  from  myself  or  others  the  true 
character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Hu- 
man imperfection  throws  an  uncertainty 
over  the  future.  Society,  like  the  nat- 
ural world,  holds  in  its  bosom  fearful 
elements.  Who  can  hope  that  the  storms 
which  have  howled  over  past  ages  have 
spent  all  their  force  ?    It  is  possible 


that  the  laboring  classes,  by  their  reck- 
lessness, their  passionateness,  their  jeal- 
ousies of  the  more  prosperous,  and  their 
subserviency  to  parties  and  political 
leaders,  may  turn  all  their  bright  pros- 
pects into  darkness,  may  bnght  tiie 
hopes  which  philanthropy  now  cherishes 
of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state.  It 
is  also  possible,  in  this  mysterious  state 
of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them 
from  causes  which  are  thought  to  prom- 
ise them  nothing  but  good.  The  pres- 
ent anxiety  and  universal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  its  growing  wealth  is 
necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditions.  But 
is  this  consequence  sure?  May  not  a 
country  be  ricn,  and  yet  great  numbers 
of  the  people  be  wofuUy  depressed  ?  In 
England,  the  richest  nation  under  heav« 
en,  how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  ^nd  manufacturing 
classes  !  It  is  thought  that  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country  give  an  assurance 
that  growing  wealth  will  here  equally 
benefit  and  carry  forward  all  portions  of 
the  community.  I  hope  so ;  but  I  am 
not  sure.  At  the  present  time  a  mo- 
mentous change  is  taking  place  in  our 
condition.  The  improvement  in  steam 
navigation  has  half  annihilated  the  space 
between  Europe  and  America,  and  by 
the  progress  of  invention  the  two  con- 
tinents are  to  be  more  and*  more  placed 
side  by  side.  We  hail  this  triumph  of 
the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  approaching  spring,  when 
this  metropolis  is  to  be  linked  with 
England  by  a  line  of  steamboats,  as  a 
proud  era  in  our  history.  That  a  great 
temporary  excitement  will  be  given  to 
industry,  and  that  our  wealth  and  num- 
bers will  increase,  admits  no  dispute ; 
but  this  is  a  small  matter.  The  great 
question  is,  Will  the  mass  of  the  people 
be  permanently  advanced  in  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and,  still  more,  in  intelli- 
gence and  character,  in  the  culture  of 
their  highest  powers  and  affections  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is 
to  resemble  that  of  other  populous 
places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  bet- 
ter even  decline,  than  tread  in  the  steps 
of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past  or 
present  times.  I  doubt  not  that,  under 
God's  providence,  the  approximation  of 
Europe  and  America  is  ultimately  to  be 
a  blessing  to  both  ;  but  without  our  vig- 
ilance, the  nearer  effects  may  be  more 
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or  less  dlsastrcHis.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  for  a  time  many  among  us,  espe* 
dally  in  the  prosperous  classes,  will  be 
more  and  more  infected  from  abroad, 
will  sympathize  more  with  the  institu- 
tions, and  catch  more  the  spirit  and 
manners,  of  the  Old  World.  As  a  people 
we  want  moral  independence.  We  bow 
to  ^  the  great ''  of  other  countries,  and 
we  shall  become  for  a  time  more  and 
more  servile  in  our  imitation.  But  this, 
though  bad,  may  not  be  the  worst  result 
I  wmild  ask.  What  is  to  be  the  e£Eect 
of  bringing  the  laboring  classes  of 
Europe  twice  as  near  us  as  they  now 
are  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  a  competi- 
tioa  that  is  to  depress  the  laboring 
classes  here?  Can  the  workman  here 
stand  his  ground  against  the  half- 
famished,  ignorant  workmen  of  Europe, 
who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and  who 
oever  think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for 
personal  improvement  ?  Is  there  no 
danger  that,  with  increasing  intercourse 
with  Europe,  we  shall  import  the  strik- 
ing, fearful  contrasts  which  there  divide 
one  people  into  separate  nations  ?  Soon- 
er than  that  our  laboring  class  should 
become  a  European  populace,  a  good 
man  would  almost  wish  that  perpetual 
hurricanes,  driving  every  ship  from  the 
ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the  two  hem- 
ispheres from  each  other.  Heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  the  anticipated  benefits 
of  nearer  connection  with  Europe,  if 
with  these  must  come  the  degradation 
which  we  see  or  read  of  among  the 
squalid  poor  of  her  great  cities,  among 
the  overworked  operatives  of  her  manu- 
Victories,  among  her  ignorant  and  half- 
hrotalized  peasants  !  Any  thing,  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  save  us  from 
the  social  evils  which  deform  the  Old 
World,  and  to  build  up  here  an  intelli- 
H^snt,  right-minded,  seli-respecting  popu- 
lation. If  this  end  should:  require  us  to 
change  our  present  modes  oi  life,  to 
Barrow  our  foreijgn  connections,  to  desist 
from  the  race  of  commercial  and  manu- 
lacturiag  competition  with  Europe ;  if 
it  should  require  that  our  great  cities 
should  cease  to  grow,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  tn^ing  population  should 
return  to  labor,  these  requisitions  oueht 
t(>  be  obeyed.  One  thing  is  plain,  that 
oorjpresent  civilization  contains  strong 
tendencies  to  the  intellectual  and  morsu 
repression  of  a  laree  portion  of  the  com- 
"wuMty  J  and  this  influence  ought  to  be 


thought  of,  studied,  watched,  withstood, 
with  a  stern,  solemn  purpose  of  with- 
holding no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may 
be  counteracted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed 
may  be  groundless.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  adopt  them.  My  end  will  be  |[ained 
if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually 
and  zealously,  Uie  influence  of  changes 
and  measures  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  laboring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts 
should  turn  more  frequently  than  on 
this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves 
with  other  questions,  such  as  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  next  election  of  Pres- 
ident, or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that 
party.  But  these  are  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  great  question.  Whether 
the  laboring  classes  here  are  destined 
to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they 
can  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  You 
are  cheated  you  are  false  to  yourselves, 
when  you  suffer  politicians  to  at>sorb 
you  in  their  selfish  purposes,  and  to 
draw  you  away  from  this  great  question. 
Give  the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to 
this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from  the 
present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together ; 
studv  it  when  alone ;  let  your  best 
heaos  work  on  it ;  resolve  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  your  part  to  secure 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  to  yourselves,  and  to  those 
who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  the  laboring  portion 
of  the  community ;  but  I  have  no  par- 
tiality to  them  considered  merely  as 
laborers.  My  mind  is  attracted  to  them 
because  they  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  My  great  interest  is 
in  human  nature,  ancf  in  the  working 
classes  as  its  most  numerous  represent- 
atives. To  those  who  look  on  this 
nature  with  contempt  or  utter  distrust, 
such  language  may  seem  a  mere  form, 
or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  imagination  and  feel- 
ing over  the  judgment.  No  matter. 
The  pity  of  these  sceptics  I  can  return. 
Their  wonder  at  mv  credulity  cannot 
surpass  the  sorrowful  astonishment  with 
which  I  look  on  their  indifference  to 
the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite  of 
all  their  doubts  and  scoffs  human  nat- 
ure is  still  most  dear  to  me.     When  I 
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behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  pro- 
portions in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but 
revere  it  as  the  true  temple  of  the 
Divinity.  When  I  see  it  as  revealed 
in  the  great  and  good  of  all  times,  1 
bless  God  for  those  multiplied  and 
growing  proofs  of  its  high  destiny, 
when  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten  down, 
stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by  op- 
pression, injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I 
weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man 
should  be  ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemp- 
tion. I  do  and  L  must  hope  for  its 
progress.  But  in  saying  this,  I  am  not 
blind  to  its  immediate  dangers.  I  am 
not  sure  that  dark  clouds  and  desolat- 
ing storms  are  not  even  now  gathering 
over  the  world.  When  we  look  back 
on  the  mysterious  historv  of  the  human 
race,  we  see  that  Proviaence  has  made 
use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the  means 
of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages, 
and  of  bringing  forward  mankind  to 
their  present  improvement.  Whether 
such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store 
for  our  own  times,  I  know  not.  The 
present  civilization  of  the  Christian 
world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt 
and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual. 
Such  a  civilization  cannot,  must  not, 
endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be  sup- 
planted, I  know  not  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  not  doomed,  like  the  old  Ro- 
man civilization,  to  be  quenched  in 
blood.  I  trust  that  the  works  of  ages 
are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rap- 
ine, and  the  all-devouring  sword.  I 
trust  that  the  existing  social  state  con- 
tains in  its  bosom  something  better 
than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I  trust  that  a 
brighter  future  is  to  come,  not  from  the 
desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating 
changes  of  the  present.  Among  the 
changes  to  which  I  look  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  modern  world,  one  of  the 
chief  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  laboring  class.  The  im- 
pulses which  are  to  reform  and  quicken 
society  are  probably  to  come,  not  from 
its  more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  ob- 
scurer divisions;  and  among  these  I 
see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and 
aspirations  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
selves. Let  what  is  already  won  give 
us  courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental 
Providence  give  us  courage  ;  and  if  we 


are  to  be  disappointed  in  the  present, 
let  us  never  doubt  that  the  great  inter- 
ests of  human  nature  are  still  secure 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  an  Almighty 
Friend. 

Note  for  the  third  head.  —  Under  the 
third  head  of  the  lectures,  in  which 
some  of  the  encouraging  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  stated,  I  might  have 
spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  the  laborer 
in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that 
there  cannot  be  found  another  city  in  the 
world  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are 
as  much  improved,  possess  as  many 
helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert 
as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place.  Had 
I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have 
done  what  I  often  wished  to  do;  I 
should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations 
of  our  citjr  to  my  excellent  friend,  James 
Savage,  Esq.,  to  whose  unwearied  efforts 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  two  inesti- 
mable institutions, — the  Provident  In- 
stitution for  Savings  and  the  Primary 
Schools ;  the  former  giving  to  the  laborer 
the  means  of  sustainmg  himself  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing  almost 
at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction  for 
his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  Schools 
in  this  place  constitutes  a  system  of 

{>ublic  education  unparalleled,  it  is  be> 
ieved,  in  any  countiy.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  an  individual  to  whom  our 
city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to 
Mr.  Savage.  In  the  enterprises  which 
I  have  named,  he  was  joined  and  greatly 
assisted  by  the  late  Elisha  Ticknor,  Esq., 
whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated 
with  the  Provident  Institution  and  the 
Primary  Schools.  The  subject  of  these 
lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of 
an  institution  which  was  laid  before  me 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
believed  that  a  bov  mi^lit  be  made  a 
thorough  farmer,  ooth  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
team  a  trade,  and  that  by  being  skilled 
in  both  vocations  he  would  be  more 
useful  and  would  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  inter- 
ested by  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's 
practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that 
It  might  be  accomplished. 
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I  Pktbs  n.  17:  "Honor  all  men." 

Among  the  many  and  inestimable 
blessings  of  Christianity,  I  regard  as  not 
the  least  the' new  sentiment  with  which 
H  teaches  man  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  the  new  interest  which  it  awak- 
ens in  us  towards  every  thing  human ; 
the  new  importance  which  it  gives  to  the 
soul;  the  new  relation  which  it  estab- 
lishes between  man  and  man.  In  this 
respect  it  began  a  mighty  revolution, 
which  has  been  silentlv  spreading  itself 
through  society,  and  wnich,  I  believe,  is 
not  to  stop  until  new  ties  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  which  have  hitherto, 
in  the  main,  connected  the  human  race. 
Gnistiaoity  has  as  yet  but  begun  its 
work  of  reformation.  Under  its  influ- 
ences a  new  order  of  society  is  advancing, 
simely  though  slowly;  and  this  benefi- 
cent change  it  is  to  accomplish  in  no 
small  measure  by  revealing  to  men  their 
own  nature,  and  teaching  them  to  **  honor 
all"  who  partake  it 

As  yet  Christianity  has  done  little, 
compared  with  what  it  is  to  do,  in  es- 
tablishing the  true  bond  of  union  between 
nan  and  man.  The  old  bonds  of  society 
stiU  continue  in  a  great  degree.  They 
are  instinct,  interest,  force.  The  true 
tie,  which  is  mutual  respect,  calling  forth 
niutua],  growing,  never-failing  acts  of 
love,  is  as  yet  little  known.  A  new  rev- 
elation, if  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to  be 
node ;  or  rather,  the  truths  of  the  old 
revelation  in  regard  to  the  greatness  of 
human  nature  are  to  be  brought  out 
from  obscurity  and  neglect  The  soul 
is  to  be  regaraed  with  a  religious  rever- 
ence hitherto  unfelt ;  and  the  solemn 
claims  of  every  being  to  whom  this  divine 
principle  is  impartedare  to  be  established 
on  the  ruins  of  those  pernicious  princi- 
ples, both  in  church  and  state,  which 
have  so  long  divided  mankind  into  the 
classes  of  the  abject  many  and  the  self- 
exalting  few. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  men  know 
so  lltdc  as  themselves.  They  understand 
incomparably  more  of  the  surrounding 
creation,  of  matter,  and  of  its  laws,  than 
of  that  spiritual  principle  to  which  mat- 
ter was  made  to  be  the  minister,  and 


without  which  the  outward  universe 
would  be  worthless.  Of  course,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  soul,  for 
the  soul  is  himself,  and  he  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious  work- 
ings. But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  region 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baffling 
the  eye  and  bewildering  the  imagination. 
The  affinity  of  the  mind  with  God,  its 
moral  power,  the  purposes  for  which  its 
faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connection 
with  futurity,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
whole  happiness  on  its  own  right  action 
and  progress,  —  these  truths,  though 
they  might  be  expected  to  absorb  us,  are 
to  most  men  little  more  than  sounds,  and 
to  none  of  us  those  living  realities  which, 
I  trust,  they  are  to  become.  That  con- 
viction, without  which  we  are  all  poor, 
of  the  unlimited  and  immortal  nature  of 
the  soul,  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
developed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  just  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  of  consequence 
no  just  respect  for  others.  The  true 
bond  of  society  is  thus  wanting;  and 
accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
Christian  benevolence.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  instinctive,  native  benevolence, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  despised ;  but  the 
benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  con- 
sists in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die,  for  our  fellow- creatures, 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian, 
this  is  little  known;  and  what  is  the 
cause  ?  It  is  this.  We  see  nothing  in 
human  beings  to  entitle  them  to  such 
sacrifices :  we  do  not  think  them  worth 
suffering  for.  Why  should  we  be  mar- 
tyrs for  beings  who  awaken  in  us  little 
more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  t 
I  hold  that  nothing  is  to  make  man 
a  true  lover  of  manT)ut  the  discovery 
of  something  interesting  and  great  in 
human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel 
that  a  human  being  is  something  impor- 
tant, and  of  immeasurable  importance. 
We  must  see  and  feel  the  broad  distance 
between  the  spiritual  life  within  us  and 
the  vegetable  or  animal  life  which  acts 
around  us.  I  cannot  love  the  flower, 
however  beautiful,  with  a  disinterested 
afiFection  which  will  make  me  sacrifice  to 
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it  my  own  prosperity.  You  will  in  vain 
exhort  me  to  attach  myself,  with  my 
whole  strenc;th  of  affection,  to  the  in- 
ferior animals,  however  useful  or  attrac- 
tive ;  and  why  not  ?  They  want  the 
capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  and  progress. 
They  want  that  principle  of  duty  which 
alone  gives  permanence  to  a  beine  -,  and 
accoroingly  they  soon  lose  their  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the 
general  mass.  A  human  being  deserves 
a  different  affection  from  what  we  bestow 
on  inferior  creatures,  for  he  has  a  rational 
and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  en- 
dure for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve 
an  unutterable  nappiness,  or  sink  into 
an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more  inter- 
esting, through  what  is  in  him,  than  the 
earth  or  heavens ;  and  the  only  way  to 
love  him  aright  is  to  catch  some  glimpse 
of  this  immortal  power  within  him.  Until 
this  is  done,  aU  charity  is  little  more 
than  instinct;  we  shall  embrace  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature  with 
coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has 
done  much  to  awaken  benevolence,  and 
that  it  has  taught  men  to  call  one  another 
brethren.  Yes,  to  call  one  another  so ; 
but  has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of 
brotherhood  ?  We  undoubtedly  feel  our- 
selves to  be  all  of  one  race,  and  this  is 
well.  We  trace  ourselves  up  to  one  pair, 
and  feel  the  same  blood  flowing  in  our 
veins.  But  do  we  understand  our  spirit- 
ual brotherhood  ?  Do  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent, 
in  whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and 
whose  perfection  we  may  constantly  ap- 
proach ?  Do  we  feel  tnat  there  is  one 
divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  ? 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bond  of 
man  to  man.  Here  is  a  tie  more  sacred, 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  this 
earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in  conse- 
quence truly  honor  one  another  ? 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving 
sincere,  profound,  and  almost  unmeas- 
ured respect  to  their  fellow-creatures ; 
but  to  whom  ?  To  great  men ;  to  men 
distinguished  by  a  broad  line  from  the 
multitude :  to  men  pre-eminent  by  genius, 
force  of  character,  daring  effort,  high 
station,  brilliant  success.  To  such  honor 
is  given;  but  this  is  not  to  *' honor  all 
men  ; ''  and  the  homage  paid  to  such  is 
generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian  es- 
timate of ,  human  beings  for  which  I  am 
now  pleading.    The  great  are  honored  at 


the  expense  of  their  race.  They  absorb 
and  concentrate  the  world^s  admiration, 
and  their  less  gifted  fellow-bein^  are 
thrown  by  their  t)rightness  into  a  deeper 
shade,  and  passed  over  with  a  colder 
contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to 
derogate  from  the  honor  paid  to  great 
men,  but  I  say.  Let  them  not  rise  by  the 
depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that 
great  men,  justly  regarded,  exalt  our  es- 
timate of  tne  human  race,  and  bind  us 
to  the  multitude  of  men  more  closely; 
and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when 
they  are  converted  into  idols,  when  they 
serve  to  wean  our  interest  from  ordinary 
men,  they  corrupt  us  they  sever  the 
sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should 
attach  us  to  all,  and  our  characters  be- 
come vitiated  by  our  very  admiration  of 
greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men 
IS,  that  they  are  only  examples  and  mani- 
festations of  our  common  nature,  show- 
ing what  belongs  to  all  souls,  though 
unfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  limt 
which  shines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but 
a  faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is 
treasured  up  in  every  human  being.  They 
are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  out  nat- 
ural developments  of  the  human  souL 
They  are  indeed  as  men  among  children, 
but  the  children  have  a  principle  of 
growth  which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of 
minds  are  of  one  family,  is  apparent,  I 
think,  in  the  admiration  which  the  great 
inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere, 
enlightened  admiration  always  springs 
from  something  congenial  in  him  wno 
feels  it  with  him  who  inspires  it  He 
that  can  understand  ana  delight  in 
greatness  was  created  to  partake  of  it ; 
the  germ  is  in  him ;  and  sometin^s  this 
admiration,  in  what  we  deem  inferior 
minds,  discovers  a  nobler  spirit  than 
belongs  to  the  great  man  who  awakens 
it ;  for  sometimes  the  great  man  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to 
admire  no  other ;  and  I  should  not  hes- 
itate to  say,  that  a  common  mind,  which 
is  yet  capable  of  a  generous  admira- 
tion, is  destined  to  rise  higher  than  the 
man  of  eminent  capacities,  who  can 
enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his 
own.  When  I  hear  of  great  men,  I 
wish  not  to  separate  them  from  their 
race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  es- 
teem it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind,  that  it  teaches  us  that 
the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
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of  the  man  of  genius  exist  in  his  hum- 
bler brethren,  and  that  the  faculties 
which  the  scientific  exert  in  the  pro- 
foundest  discoveries  are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  which  common  men 
employ  in  the  daily  labors  of  life. 

To  show  die  grounds  on  which  the 
obligation  to  honor  all  men  rests,  I 
might  take  a  minute  survey  of  that  hu- 
man nature  which  is  common  to  all, 
and  set  forth  its  claims  to  reverence. 
But,  leaving  this  wide  range,  I  observe 
that  there  is  one  principle  of  the  soul 
which  makes  all  men  essentially  equal, 
which  places  all  on  a  level  as  to  means 
<rf  happiness,  which  ma^  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  human  beings  those  who 
are  the  most  depressed  in  worldly  con- 
dition, and  which  therefore  gives  the 
most  depressed  a  title  to  interest  and 
respect  I  refer  to  the  sense  of  duty, 
to  the  power  of  discerning  and  doing 
right,  to  the  moral  and  reli^ous  prin- 
ciple, to  the  inward  monitor  which 
q>eaks  in  the  name  of  God,  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  virtue  or  excellence.  This 
is  die  great  gift  of  God.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  greater.  In  seraph  and  arch- 
angel, we  can  conceive  no  higher  energy 
than  the  power  of  virtue,  or  the  power 
of  forming  themselves  after  the  will 
and  moral  perfections  of  God.  This 
power  breaks  down  all  barriers  between 
the  seraph  and  the  lowest  human  being ; 
it  nakes  them  brethren.  Whoever  has 
derived  from  God  this  perception  and 
capacity  of  rectitude,  has  a  bond  of 
union  with  the  spiritual  world  stronger 
tiian  ail  the  ties  of  nature.  He  pos- 
sesses a  principle  which,  if  he  is  faith- 
ful to  it,  must  carry  him  forward  for 
eter,  and  insures  to  him  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  highest 
order  of  beings. 

It  is  this  moral  power  which  makes 
all  men  essentially  equal,  which  anni- 
hilates all  the  distinctions  of  this  world. 
Through  this,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor 
may  become  the  greatest  of  the  race ; 
lor  the  greatest  is  he  who  is  most  true 
to  the  principle  of  duty.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  noblest  human  beings 
are  to  be  found  in  the  least  favored 
conditions  of  society,  among  those 
whose  names  are  never  uttered  bevond 
the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  toil  and 
sailer,  who  have  but  "  two  mites "  to 
give  away,  who  have  perhaps  not  even 
that,  bat  who  ^Mesire  to  be  fed  with  I 


the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich 
man's  table ;  '*  for  in  this  class  may 
be  found  those  who  have  withstood  the 
severest  temptation,  who  have  prac- 
tised the  most  arduous  duties,  who 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heav- 
iest trials,  who  have  been  most  wronged 
and  have  forgiven  most ;  and  these  are 
the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  noth- 
ing what  the  particular  duties  are  to 
which  the  individual  is  called,  —  how 
minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies,' 
not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which 
is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced, but  altogether  in  the  power  of 
virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with 
which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which 
trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  loved  and 
pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  mates t  gift 
of  God.  The  idea  of  right  is  the 
primary  and  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  out- 
ward revelations  are  founded  on  and 
addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence and  theology  fade  away  before  the 
grandeur  of  the  simple  perception  of 
duty  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the 
little  child.  That  perception  brings 
him  into  the  moral  kingciom  of  God. 
That  lays  on  him  an  everlasting  bond. 
He  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is 
unfolded  becomes  subject  from  that 
moment  to  a  law  which  no  power  in  the 
universe  can  abro^te.  He  forms  a 
new  and  indissoluble  connection  with 
God,  that  of  an  accountable  being. 
He  begins  to  stand  before  an  inward 
tribunsu,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will 
guide  him*  to  perfection,  and  in  neglect- 
ing which  he  brings  upon  himself  in- 
evitable misery.  We  little  understand 
the  solemnity  of  the  moral, pnnciple  in 
every  human  mind.  We  think  not  how 
awful  are  its  functions.  We  forget  that 
it  is  the  "germ  of  immortality.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  on  every  being  to 
whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the 
human  soul  for  the  honor  enjoined  in 
our  text  towards  all  men,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that,  if  we  look  next  into  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall  find  this  duty  enforced 
by  new  and  still  more  solemn  consider- 
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ations.  This  whole  religion  Is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  worth  of  man  in  the  sight 
of  God^  to  the  importance  of  human 
nature,  to  the  infinite  purposes  for 
which  we  were  framed.  God  is  there 
set  forth  as  sending  to  the  succor  of 
his  human  family  his  Beloved  Son,  the 
bright  image  and  representative  of  his 
own  perfections  ;  and  sending  him,  not 
simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain 
and  punishment  (for  this,  however  mag- 
nified in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his 
highest  work),  but  to  create  men  after 
that  divine  image  which  he  himself 
bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from  every 
stain,  to  communicate  to  it  new  power 
over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  immor- 
tality as  its  aim  and  destination,  •—  im- 
mortality, by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-im- 
proving and  celestial  being.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Christianity.  And  these 
blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not 
to  the  educated,  not  to  the  eminent,  but 
to  all  human  beings,  to  the  poorest  and 
the  most  fallen ;  and  we  know  that, 
through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it 
has  in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the 
most  ^llen  to  true  greatness,  and  given 
them  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace 
an  earnest  of  the  Heaven  which  it  un- 
folds. Such  is  Christianity.  Men, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are 
beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he  pours 
forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  he  has  cre- 
ated for  the  highest  good  in  the  uni- 
verse,  for  participation  In  his  own 
perfections  and  happiness.  My  friends, 
such  is  Christianity.  Our  scepticism 
as  to  our  own  nature  cannot  (quench  the 
bright  light  which  that  religion  sheds 
on  the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of 
mankind  ;  and  just  as  far  as  we  receive 
its  truth,  we  shall  honor  all  men. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  Christian- 
ity speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus 
points  him  out  to  abhorrence  and  scorn. 
I  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it 
does  not  speak  of  this  as  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  soul,  as  entering  into 
the  essence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a 
temporary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to 
wash  away.  Its  greatest  doctrine  is, 
that  the  most  lost  are  recoverable,  that 
the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there 
is  jio  height  of  purity,  power,  felicity  in 
the  universe,  to  wnich  the  guiltiest 
mind  may  not,  through  penitence,  at- 


tain. Christianity,  Indeed,  gives  us  a 
deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the  guilt  of 
mankind  than  any  other  religion.  By 
the  revelation  of  perfection  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ,  it  shows  us  how 
imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  But 
it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  for 
our  discouragement,  but  as  our  model,  — 
reveals  it  only  that  we  may  thirst  for  and 
approach  it  From  Jesus  I  learn  what 
man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  this 
new  li^ht ;  and  true  he  may  be. 

Chnstianity,  I  have  said  shows  man 
as  a  sinner,  but  I  nowhere  meet  in  it 
those  dark  views  of  our  race  which 
would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  from 
a  nest  of  venomous  reptiles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  courteous  style  of  theology, 
man  has  been  called  half  brute  and 
half  devil.  But  this  is  a  perverse  and 
pernicious  exaggeration.  The  brute,  as 
It  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite  is 
indeed  strong  in  human  beings  ;  but  is 
there  nothing  within  us  but  appetite  ? 
Is  there  nothing  to  war  with  it  ?  Does 
this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  soul  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  an  accident,  the  result 
of  the  mind's  union  with  matter?  Is 
not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it 
not  be  expected  to  perish  with  the 
body.^  In  addition  to  animal  propen- 
sities, I  see  the  tendency  to  criminal 
excess  in  all  men's  passions.  I  see  not 
one  only,  but  many  tempters  in  every 
human  heart.  Nor  am  I  insensible  to 
the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to 
our  virtue.  But  is  there  nothing  in 
man  but  temptation,  but  propensity  to 
sin?  Are  there  no  counterworking 
powers  ?  no  attractions  in  virtue  ?  no 
tendencies  to  God  ?  no  sympathies  with 
sorrow?  no  reverence  for  greatness? 
no  moral  conflicts?  no  triumphs  of 
principle  ?  This  very  strength  of  temp- 
tation seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
indications  of  man^s  greatness.  It 
shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progress 
through  difficulty,  suffering,  and  con- 
flict ;  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designed 
for  the  highest  order  of  virtues ;  for 
we  all  feel  by  an  unerring  instinct  that 
virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
obstacles  which  it  surmounts,  to  the 
power  with  which  it  is  chosen  and  held 
fast.  I  see  men  placed  by  their  Crea- 
tor on  a  field  of  battle,  but  compassed 
with  peril  that  they  may  triumph  over 
it ;  and,  though  often  overborne,  still 
summoned  to    new  efforts,  still    privi- 
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l^ed  to  approach  the  Source  of  all 
Power,  and  to  seek  *' grace  in  time  of 
need,"  and  still  addressed  in  tones  of 
encouragement  bv  a  celestial  Leader, 
who  has  himself  ronght  and  conquered) 
and  holds  forth  to  them  his  own  crown 
of  righteousness  and  victory. 

From  these  brief  views  of  human 
nature  and  of  Christianity,  you  will  see 
the  grounds  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  honoring  all  men  of  attaching  infi- 
nite importance  to  human  nature,  and  of 
respecting  it,  even  in  its  present  infant, 
feeble,  tottering  state.  This  sentiment 
of  honor  or  respect  for  human  beings 
strikes  me  more  and  more  as  essential 
to  the  Giristian  character.  I  conceive 
that  a  more  thorough  understanding 
and  a  more  faithful  culture  of  this 
wonld  do  very  much  to  carry  forward  the 
chorch  and  tne  world.  In  truth,  I  attach 
to  this  sentiment  such  importance,  that 
I  measure  by  its  progress  the  progress 
of  society.  I  judge  of  public  events 
veiy  mucn  by  their  bearing  on  this.  T 
estimate  political  revolutions  chiefly  by 
their  tendency  to  exalt  men's  concep- 
tions of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  respect  for  one  another's 
cbims.  The  present  stupendous  move- 
ments in  Europe  naturally  suggest,  and 
almost  force  upon  me,  this  iUustration 
of  the  importance  which  I  have  given 
to  the  sentiment  enjoined  in  dur  text. 
AUow  me  to  detain  you  a  few  moments 
on  this  topic. 

What  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  which  makes 
the  present  revolutionary  movement 
abroad  so  interesting  ?  I  answer,  that 
I  see  in  it  the  principle  of  respect  for 
human  nature  and  for  the  human  race 
developing  itself  more  powerfully,  and 
this  to  me  constitutes  its  chief  interest. 
I  sec  in  it  proofs,  indications,  that  the 
mind  is  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  it  is  made 
for.  In  this  movement  I  see  man  be- 
coming to  himself  a  higher  object.  I 
see  him  attaining  to  the  conviction  of 
the  eoual  and  indestructible  rights  of 
wv  human  being.  I  see  the  (fawning 
of  that  great  principle,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  not  madfc  to  be  the  instrument  of 
oAcrs  but  to  govern  himself  by  an  in- 
^wri  law,  and  to  advance  towards  his 
Pf^»  perfection;  that  he  belongs  to 
™»elf  and  to  God,  and  to  no  human 
wiperior.  I  know,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
P'ttcnt  state  of  the  world,  these  con- 


ceptions are  exceedingly  unsettled  and 
obscure ;  and,  in  truth,  little  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  place  them  in  a 
clear  light,  and  to  give  them  a  definite 
and  practical  form  in  men's  minds. 
The  multitude  know  not  with  any  dis- 
tinctness what  they  want.  Imagination, 
unschooled  by  reason  and  experience, 
dazzles  them  with  bright  but  baseless 
visions.  They  are  driven  onward  with 
a  perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  found  their 
element ;  by  a  vague  yet  noble  faith  in 
a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained  ; 
by  impatience  under  restraints  which 
they  feel  to  be  degrading.  In  this  vio- 
lence, however,  there  is  nothing  Strang, 
nor  ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is, 
I  believe,  universally  true,  that  great 
principles,  in  their  first  development, 
manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is 
so  in  religion.  In  history  we  often 
see  religion,  especially  after  long  de- 
pression, breaking  out  in  vehemence 
and  enthusiasm,  sometimes  stirring  up 
bloody  conflicts,  and  through  struggles 
establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  soci- 
ety. In  like  manner,  political  history 
shows  us  that  men's  consciousness  of 
their  rights  and  essential  equality  has  at 
first  developed  itself  passionately.  Still 
the  consciousness  is  a  noble  one,  and 
the  presage  of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  pres- 
ent revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  ? 
I  answer,  that  I  hope  a  good  which  in- 
cludes all  others,  smd  which  almost  hides 
all  others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  sub- 
version of  institutions  by  which  the  true 
bond  between  man  and  man  has  been 
more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will 
of  one  or  a  few  has  broken  down  the  will, 
the  heart,  the  conscience  of  the  many ; 
and  I  hope  that,  in  the  place  of  these, 
are  to  grow  up  institutions  which  will 
express  cherish,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
a  just  respect  for  human  nature,  which 
will  strengthen  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which 
will  train  the  individual  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious independence,  which  will  propose 
as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all  orders  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  give  full 
scope  to  the  best  minds  in  this  work  of 
general  improvement.  I  do  not  say  that 
1  expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realized.  The 
sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day, 
is  rising  in  thick  andthreatening  clouds. 
Perhaps  the  minds  of  men  were  never 
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moi^  anquiet  than  at  the  present  moment 
Still  I  do  not  despair.  That  a  higher 
order  of  ideas  or  principles  is  beginning 
to  be  unfolded;  that  a  wider  philan> 
thropy  is  beginning  to  triwnph  over  the 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  nations ;  that 
a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  igno- 
rant, poor,  and  depraved,  has  sprung  up ; 
that  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
such  an  education  as  shall  call  forth  his 
best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  and 
more  to  control  himself,  is  recognized  as 
it  never  was  before ;  and  that  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  regarded  as  in- 
tended not  to  elevate  the  few,  but  to 
guard  the  rip^hts  of  all ;  that  these  great 
revolutions  in  principle  have  commenced 
and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  ?  and  to 
me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved 
condition  of  human  nature  and  human 
affairs.  —  O,  that  this  melioration  might 
be  accomplished  without  blood  I  As  a 
Christian,  I  feel  a  misgiving,  when  I  re- 
joice in  any  good,  however  great,  for 
which  this  fesurful  price  has  been  paid. 
In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  generally  transient  War 
may  subvert  a  despotism,  but  seldom 
builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when 
joined,  as  in  our  own  history,  with  high 
principles,  it  inflames  and  leaves  behind 
it  passions  which  make  liberty  a  feverish 
conflict  of  jealous  parties,  and  which  ex- 
pose a  people  to  the  tyrsinny  of  faction 
under  the  forms  of  freedom.  Few  things 
impair  men's  reverence  for  human  nature 
more  than  war ;  and  did  1  not  see  other 
and  holier  influences  than  the  sword 
working  out  the  regeneration  of  the  race, 
I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  that  honor  or 
respect  which  is  due  from  us,  and  en- 
joined on  us,  towards  all  human  beings. 
The  various  forms  in  which  this  princi- 
ple is  to  be  exercised  or  manifested,  I 
want  time  to  enlarge  on.  I  would  only 
say,  '^  Honor  all  men."  Honor  man, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course.  Honor  the  child.  Wel- 
come into  being  the  infant,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  its  mysterious  grandeur,  with  the 
feeling  that  an  imm<^al  existence  has 
begun,  that  a  spirit  has  been  kindled 
which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honor 
the  child.  On  this  principle  all  good 
education  rests.  Never  shall  we  learn 
to  train  up  the  child  till  we  take  it  in 
our  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly 


that  '^  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
In  that  short  sentence  is  taught  the  spirit 
of  the  true  sjrstem  of  education  ;  and  for 
want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual 
aid,  I  fear,  is  vet  p^iven  to  the  heavenly 
principle  in  the  infant  soul.  —  Again. 
Honor  the  poor.  This  sentiment  o¥  re- 
spect is  essential  to  improving  the  con- 
nection between  the  more  and  less 
prosperous  conditions  of  society.  This 
alone  makes  beneficence  trulv  godlike. 
Without  it,  almsgiving  degracies  the  re- 
ceiver. We  must  learn  how  slight  and 
shadowy  are  the  distinctions  between  us 
and  the  poor ;  and  that  the  last  in  out- 
ward condition  may  be  first  in  the  best 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  union^ 
founded  on  this  deep  conviction,  and  in- 
tended to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  ex- 
posed and  tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely 
more  for  that  suffering  class  than  all  our 
artificial  associations ;  and  till  Christi- 
anity shall  have  breathed  into  us  this 
spint  of  respect  for  our  nature,  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little 
eood.  I  conceive  that,  in  the  present 
low  state  of  Christian  virtue,  we  little 
apprehend  the  power  which  might  be 
exerted  over  the  fallen  and  destitute  by 
a  benevolence  which  should  truly,  thor- 
oughly recognize  in  them  the  image  of 
G(xL 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or 
can  comprehend  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  a  man.  thoroughly  impressed  with 
this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  a  language  hardly  known 
on  earth ;  and  no  eloquence,  I  believe, 
has  achieved  such  wonders  as  it  is  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  thoueh 
I  have  but  begun  the  application  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  urged.  I  will 
close  as  I  began,  with  saying,  that  the 
great  revelation  which  man  now  needs 
IS  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The 
faith  which  is  most  wanted  is  a  faith  in 
what  we  and  our  fellow-beings  may  be* 
come, — a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or 
principle  in  every  soul.  In  r^;ard  to 
most  of  what  are  called  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant 
But  the  mystery  within  ourselves,  the 
mystery  of  our  spiritual,  accountable, 
immortal  nature,  it  behoves  us  to  explore. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened 
feelings  of  awe  towards  themselves,  and 
of  deep  interest  and  honor  towards  their 
fellow-creatures. 
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Discourse  delivered  before  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches^ 

Boston,  April  9,  1835. 


LoKB  iv.  iS :  **  TIm  spirit  of  die  Lofd  is  upon  me, 
bccantg  He  hatfa  aaohited  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor." 

We  are  met  toother  on  the  first  an- 
nhpersaiy  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
qI  Churches,  — an  institution  formed  for 
tfae  purpose  of  providing  a  ministry  for 
the  poor,  and  of  thus  communicating 
moral  and  spiritual  blessings  to  the  most 
destitute  portion  of  the  community.  We 
may  well  thank  God  for  living  in  a  state 
of  society  in  which  such  a  desi^  finds 
cordial  support  We  should  rejoice  in 
this  token  01  human  progress.  Man  has 
always  felt  for  the  outward  wants  and 
sufferinsrs  of  man.  This  institution 
shows  that  he  is  alive  to  the  higher  ca- 
pacities, the  deeper  craving,  of  his  fel- 
iow-beii^.  This  institution  is  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity is  embodied, — a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  love  for  the  human  soul,  of  sympathy 
with  its  fall,  of  intense  desire  for  its  re- 
demption. 

On  this  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic 
of  which  I  can  speak,  and  that  is  the 
cbims  of  the  poor  as  moral,  spiritual 
beings ;  and  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I 
enter  with  a  consciousness  of  insuffi- 
ciency. Thechums^  outward  and  world- 
ly things  I  can  comprehend.  I  can  look 
throu^  wealth,  ponoqp,  rank.  I  can  meet 
•nmnoved  the  most  imposing  forms  of 
earthly  dignity  ;  but  the  immortal  princi- 
ple in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  human 
ueing  I  approach  with  awe.  There  I 
see  a  m3rstery  in  which  my  faculties  are 
kisL  I  see  an  existence,  before  which 
the  duration  of  the  world  and  the  out- 
ward heavens  is  a  span.  I  say  that  I 
see  it  I  am  not  surrendering  myself  to 
iBia|ination ;  I  have  a  consciousness  of 
trath,  or  rather  a  consciousness  of  fall* 
ing  beneath  the  truth.  I  feel,  then,  my 
BDcompetcncy  to  be  just  to  this  subject 
But 'we  must  do  what  we  can.  No  testi- 
mony, however  feeble,  if  lifted  up  in 


sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  principles,  is 
ever  lost  Through  weak  man,  if  sancti- 
fied by  a  simple,  numble  love  of  truth,  a 
higher  Power  than  man's  is  pleased  to 
work.  May  that  Power  overshadow  us, 
and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul 
to  truth ! 

To  awaken  a  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  this  is  my  object.  I  wish  not  to 
diminish  your  sympathy  with  their  out- 
ward condition ;  I  would  increase  it. 
But  their  physical  sufferings  are  not 
their  chief  evils.  The  great  calamity  of 
the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understand- 
ing this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the 
tendency  of  their  privations,  and  of  their 
social  rank,  to  degradation  of  mind.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their  lot 
would  ftot  be  intolerable.  Remove  from 
them  the  misery  which  they  bring  on 
themselves  by  evil-doing,  and  separate 
from  their  inevitable  simerings  the  ag- 
gravations which  come  from  crime,  and 
their  burden  would  be  light  compared 
with  what  now  oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is 
a  hard  one.  1  mean  not  to  criticise  it 
with  the  apathy  of  the  stoic,  to  deny 
that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  en 
good.  But  when  I  compare  toother 
difiEerent  classes  as  existing  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  civilized  world,  1  cannot 
think  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical 
suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  im- 
agined. That  some  of  the  indigent 
among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  com- 
munity die  from  eating  too  much  than 
from  eating  too  little  ;  vastly  more  from 
excess  than  starvation.  So  as  to  cloth- 
ing, many  shiver  from  want  of  defences 
against  the  cold;  but  there  is  vastly 
more  suffering  among  the  rich  from  ab- 
surd and  crimmal  modes  of  dress,  which 
fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the 
poor  from  deficiency  of  raiment     Our 
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daughters  are  oftener  brought  to  the 
grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beg- 
gars by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor 
are  often  overworked;  but  they  suffer 
less  than  many  among  the  rich  wno  have 
no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to 
fill  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings 
of  man  for  action.  According  to  our 
present  modes  of  education  how  many 
of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  ennuiy  a 
misery  unknown  to  the  poor,  and  more 
intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  exces- 
sive toil !  The  idle  young  man  spend- 
ing the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in 
the  street  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  overtasked  poor :  and  this  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground  is  found  exclusively 
among  the  rich. 

I  repeat  it  the  condition  of  the  poor 
deserves  sympathy ;  but  let  us  not,  by 
exaggeration  of  its  pains,  turn  away  our 
minds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of 
their  misery.  In  this  city,  the  condition 
of  a  majority  of  the  indigent  is  such  as 
would  oe  thought  eligiole  elsewhere. 
Insure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abun- 
dance of  wheaten  bread  through  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  he  would  bless 
his  easy  lot.  Among  us.  many  a  poor 
family,  if  doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would 
murmur  at  its  hard  fare  ;  and  %ccord- 
ingly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily 
spread  with  condiments  and  viands 
hardly  known  in  the  cottage  of  the  trans- 
atlantic laborer.  The  Greenlander  and 
Laplander,  dwelling  in  huts  and  living 
on  food  compared  with  which  the  accom- 
modations of  our  poor  are  abundant,  are 
more  than  content.  They  would  not  ex- 
change their  wastes  for  our  richest  soils 
and  proudest  cities.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
physical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  —  the  want 
of  means  of  inward  life,  tne  degrading 
influences  of  their  position,  —  to  which 
their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be 
spoken  of  as  necessarily  wretched.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  they  would 
find  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of 
good.  For  example,  the  domestic  affec- 
tions may  and  do  grow  up  among  the 
poor,  ana  these  are  to  all  of  us  the  chief 
springs  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it 
deserves  consideration  that  the  poor 
have  their  advantages  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages in  respect  to  domestic  ties. 
Their  narrow  condition  obliges  them  to 
do  more  for  one  another  than  is  done 


amone  the  rich ;  and  this  necessity,  as  is 
well  known  sometimes  gives  a  vigor 
and  tenderness  to  the  love  of  parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  classes, 
where  wealth  destroys  this  mutual  de- 
pendence, this  need  of  mutual  help.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  that  the  poor  cannot  enjoy 
domestic  happiness  for  want  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children.  A  sound 
moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  in  edu- 
cation than  all  wealth  and  all  talent. 
For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men  of 
genius  and  opulence  are  often  the  worst 
trained  in  the  community ;  and  if,  by  our 
labors,  we  can  communicate  this  nraral 
soundness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open 
among  them  the  fountain  of  the  only 
pure  domestic  felicity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjoy 
the  most  important  advantages  of  the 
rich  had  they  the  moral  and  religious 
cultivation  consistent  with  their  lot 
Books  find  their  way  into  every  house, 
however  mean ;  and  especially  that  book 
which  contains  more  nutriment  for  the 
intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  than  all 
others,  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Bible. 
And  I  am  confident  that  among  the  poor 
are  those  who  find  in  that  one  book 
more  enjoyment,  more  awakening  truth, 
more  loity  and  beautiful  imagery,  more 
culture  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thousands 
of  the  educated  find  in  their  general 
studies,  and  vastly  more  than  millions 
among  the  rich  find  in  that  superficiaJ, 
transitory  literature  which  consumes  ail 
their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  taste 
are  not  denied  to  the  poor,  but  mi^ht 
easily  be  opened  to  them  by  a  wise 
moral  culture.  True,  their  rooms  are 
not  lined  with  works  of  art;  but  the 
livin?  beauty  of  nature  opens  on  the  eyes 
of  afl  her  cnildren ;  and  we  know,  from  • 
the  history  of  self-educated  genius,  that 
sometimes  the  inhabitant  of  a  hovel, 
looking  out  on  the  serene  sky,  the 
illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has  re- 
ceived into  his  rapt  spirit  impressions 
of  divine  majesty  and  loveliness,  to 
which  the  burning  words  of  poetry  ^ve 
but  faint  utterance.  True  the  rich  may 
visit  distant  scenery,  and  feed  their  eyes 
on  the  rarest  and  most  stupendous  mani- 
festations of  creative  power ;  but  the  earth 
and  common  sky  reveal,  in  some  of  their 
chan^^eful  aspects,  a  grandeur  as  avrful 
as  Niagara  or  the  Andes  ;  and  nothing 
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is  wanting  to  the  poor  man  in  his  ordi- 
nary walks  but  a  more  spiritual  eye  to 
discern  a  beauty  which  has  never  yet 
been  embodied  in  the  most  inspired 
worics  of  sculpture  or  painting. 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men, 
there  are  provisions  for  happiness  ;  ani 
it  deserves  remark  that  their  happiness 
has  a  peculiar  dignity.  It  is  more  hon- 
orable to  be  content  with  few  outward 
means  than  with  many;  to  be  cheerful 
amidst  privation  than  amidst  overflowing 
plenty.  A  poor  man,  living  on  bread 
and  water,  because  he  will  not  ask  for 
more  than  bare  sustenance  requires,  and 
leading  a  quiet,  cheerful  life  through  his 
benevolent  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty, 
his  trust  in  God,  is  one  of  the  true  he- 
roes of  the  race,  and  tmderstands  better 
the  meaning  of  happiness  than  we,  who 
cannot  be  at  ease  unless  we  clothe  our- 
selves *'  in  purple,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,"  —  unless  we  surround,  de- 
fend, ana  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the 
products  of  nature  and  art.  His  scanti- 
ness of  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  in- 
ward fulness,  whilst  the  slavery  in  which 
most  of  us  live  to  luxuries  and  accom- 
modations shows  the  poverty  within. 

I  have  g^ven  the  fair  side  of  the  poor 
man's  lot.  I  have  shown  the  advantages 
placed  within  his  reach ;  but  I  do  not 
therefore  call  him  happv.  His  advan- 
tages are  too  commonly  lost  for  want  of 
invard  culture.  The  poor  are  generally 
wretched,  with  many  means  of  good. 
Think  not  that  I  mean  to  throw  one 
false  color  on  their  actual  state.  It  is 
miserable  enoi^h  to  awaken  deep  sym- 
pathy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not 
so  much  from  physical  causes,  which 
cannot  be  withstood,  as  from  moral 
want  The  moral  influences  of  their 
condition,  of  their  rank  in  society,  of 
their  connection  with  other  classes,  — 
these  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or 
cold,  and  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your 
chief  regard. 

What,  then,  are  the  moral  influences 
of  poverty,  its  influences  on  character, 
which  deserve  our  chief  attention  ?  As 
one  of  its  most  fatal  effects,  I  would 
observe,  in  the  first  place  that  it  im- 
pairs, often  destroys,  self  respect.  I 
Koow,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  in- 
ttitutions  of  this  country  do  much  to 
coontciact  this  influence  of  poverty ;  but 
stiH  it  exists  and  works  frequent  debase- 

Bie&t    It  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  inter- 


pret justly  oar  own  nature,  and  how 
peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor!  Unin- 
structed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of 
their  rational  and  moral  powers,  thev 
naturallv  measure  themselves  by  their 
outwarcf  rank.  Living  amidst  the  wor- 
shippers of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel 
as  if  degraded  by  the  want  of  it.  They 
read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners 
of  the  world  the  evidences  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  race,  and  want 
mward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  dis- 
heartening falsehood.  They  hear  the 
word  respectable  confined  to  other  con- 
ditions, and  the  word  low  applied  to 
their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to 
slight  or  contempt  is  crushing  to  the 
spirit  It  is  e^ceeding^ly  hard  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate himself  amidst  outward  humiliation. 
There  is  no  greater  man  than  he  who  is 
true  to  himself  when  all  around  deny 
and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  poor,  thus  abandoned,  should  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their  lot,  —  that  in 
their  rags  they  should  see  the  sig^n  of 
inward  as  well  as  outward  degrada- 
tion.? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self- 
respect  is  their  dependence  for  pecu- 
niary %id.  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms  and 
retain  an  erect  mind.  Dependence 
breeds  servility,  and  he  who  has 
stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 
himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a 
preparation  for  every  evil.  Degraded 
in  their  own  and  others'  esteem,  the 
poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  re- 
straint of  opinion ;  and,  having  no  caste 
to  lose,  no  honor  to  forfeit,  often  aban- 
don themselves  recklessly  to  the  gross- 
est vice. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  un- 
friendly to  the  action  and  unfolding  of 
the  intellect, — a  sore  calamity  to  a  ra- 
tional being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the 
inteUect  is  narrowed  by  exclusive  cares 
for  the  body.  In  most,  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually 
doomed.  But  still,  in  most,  a  degree  of 
activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  vari- 
ety and  extent  of  their  plans  for  wealth 
or  subsistence.  The  bodily  wants  of 
most  carry  them  in  a  measure  into  the 
future,  engage  them  in  enterprises  re- 
quiring invention,  sagacity,  and  skill. 
It  is  the  unhappiness  of  the  poor  that 
they  are  absorbed  in  immediate  wants. 
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in  provisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  ob- 
taining the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off 
a  present  burden.  Accordingly  their 
faculties  "live  and  move,"  or  rather 
pine  and  perish,  in  the  present  moment. 
Hope  and  imagination,  the  wings  of  the 
soul,  carrying  it  forward  and  upward, 
languish  in  the  poor ;  for  the  future  is 
uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the  pres- 
ent broods  over  coming  years.  The 
great  idea  which  stirs  up  in  other  men 
a  world  of  thought,  the  idea  of  a  better 
lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor 
man's  mind.  He  almost  ceases  to  nope 
for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
Even  parental  love,  to  many  the  chief 
quickener  of  the  intellect,  stagnates 
through  despair.  Thus  poverty  starves 
the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it 
produces  this  effect,  particularly  worthy 
the  notice  of  this  assembly,  i  he  poor 
have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class, 
—  that  is,  beyond  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  their  own  narrow  field  of  thought. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  contact  with  other 
minds,  and  especially  with  the  more 
active  and  soaring,  from  which  the  in- 
tellect receives  its  chief  impulse.  Few 
of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  perpetual  intercourse*  with 
the  uncultivated,  sluggish,  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  and  here  we  see  — what  I  wish 
particularly  to  bring  to  view  —  how  the 
poor  suffer  from  the  boasted  civilization 
of  our  times,  which  is  built  so  much  on 
the  idea  of  property.  In  communities 
little  advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassa- 
ble barrier  separates  different  classes,  as 
among  ourselves.  The  least  improved 
are  not  thrown  to  a  distance  from  those 
who,  through  natural  endowment  or  pe- 
culiar excitement,  think  more  stronglv 
than  the  rest ;  and  why  should  such  di- 
vision exist  anywhere  t  How  cruel  and 
unchristian  are  the  pride  and  prejudice 
which  form  the  enlightened  into  a  caste, 
and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to 
strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and 
error  without  end ! 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  pov- 
erty,—  its  disastrous  influence  on  the 
domestic  affections.  Kindle  these  affec- 
tions in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you 
give  him  the  elements  of  the  best  earthly 
happiness.  But  the  more  delicate  sen- 
timents find  much  to  chill  them  in  the 
abodes  of  indigence.  A  family  crowded 
into  a  single  and  often  narrow  apart- 


ment, which  must  answer  at  once  the 
ends  of  parlor,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nur- 
sery, and  hospital,  must,  without  great 
energy  and  self-respect,  want  neatness, 
order,  and  comfort.     Its  members  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  annoying,  petty 
interference.     The  decencies  of  life  can 
be  with  difficulty  observed.     Woman,  a 
drudge,  and  in  dirt,  loses  her  attractions 
The  young  grow  up  without  the  modest 
reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  which 
purity  finds   so  much  of  its  defence. 
Coarseness  of  manners  and  language, 
too  sure  a  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the 
habit  almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens 
the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse  in  fut- 
ure years.     The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly 
home  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
poor.     Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease  to 
respect  one  another.     The  social  affec- 
tions wither    amidst    perpetual    noise, 
confusion,  and  clashing  interests.      In 
these  respects  the  poor  often  fare  worse 
than  the  uncivilized.    True,  the  latter 
has  a  ruder  hut,  but  his  habits  and  tastes 
lead  him  to  live  abroad.     Around  him  is 
a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature,  where 
he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  pas- 
sion for  liberty.      Hardened  from   in- 
fancy against  tne  elements,  he  lives  in 
the  bri^t  light  and  pure  air  of  heaven. 
In  the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose 
between  his  close  room  and  the  narrow 
street      The  appropriation  of   almost 
every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  and 
the  habits  of  society,  do  not  allow  him  to 
gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe,  un- 
der a  spreading  tree.     He  has  a  home, 
without  the  comforts  of  home.     He  can- 
not cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neighbors  to 
share  his  repast.     He  has  few  topics  of 
conversation  with  his  wife  and  children, 
except  their  common  wants.     Of  conse- 
quence, sensual  pleasures  are  the  only 
means  of  ministering  to  that  craving  for 
enjoyment  which  can  never  be  destroyed 
in  human  nature.     These  pleasures,  in 
other  dwellings,  are  more  or  less  refined 
by  taste.    The  table  is  spread  with  neat- 
ness and  order ;  and  a  decency  pervades 
the  meal,  which  shows  that  man  is  more 
than   a  creature  of  sense.      The  poor 
man's  table,  strewed  with  broken  food, 
and  seldom  approached  with  courtesy 
and   self-respect,   serves   too  often    to 
nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  and 
to  bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to 
the  brute.     1  speak  not  of  what  is  nee- 
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essary  and  universal ;  for  poverty,  under 
sanctifying  influences,  mav  find  a  heaven 
in  its  narrow  home  ;  but  I  speak  of  ten- 
dencies which  are  strong,  and  which  only 
a  strong  religious  influence  can  over- 
CDme- 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  unhappy  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  poor.    They  live 
in  the  sight  and  in  the  midst  of  innu- 
merable indulgences  and  gratifications 
which   are  placed  beyond  their  reach. 
Their    connection    with    the    affluent, 
though   not  close  enough  for  spiritual 
commanication,  is  near  enough  to  in- 
flame  appetites    desires,  wants,  which  | 
cannot  be  sitisfled.     From  their  cheer- 
less rooms  they  look  out  on  the  abodes 
of  luxury.     At  their  cold,  coarse  meal, 
they  hear  the  equipage  conveying  others 
to  tables  groaning  under  plenty,  crowned 
with  sparkling  wmes,  and  fragrant  with 
the  delicacies  of  every  clime.     Fainting 
with  toil,  they  meet  others  unburdenec^ 
as  they  think,  with  a  labor  or  a  care. 
They  feel  that  all  life's  prizes  have  fallen 
to  others.   Hence  burning  desire.    Hence 
brooding  discontent.     Hence  envy  and 
hatred.      Hence    crime,    justified    in  a 
measure   to  their  own  mmds,  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel  in- 
egualities  of  social  life      Here  are  some 
01  the  miseries  of  civilization.     The  un- 
civilized man  is  not  exasperated  by  the 
presence  of  conditions  happier  than  his 
own.    There  is  no  disproportion  between 
his  idea  of  happiness  and  his  lot.  Among 
the  poor  the  disproportion  is  infinite. 
You  all  understand  how  much  we  judge 
our  lot  by  comparison.     Thus  the  very 
edifices,   which  a  century  ago  seemed 
to  our  Others  luxurious   seem  now  to 
multitudes  hardly  comfortable,  because 
surrounded  bv  more  commodious  and 
beautiful  dwellings.     We  little  think  of 
the  gloom  added  to  the  poor  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  rich.     They  are  preyed  on 
by  artificial  wants,  which  can  only  be 
gratified  by  crime.    They  are  surrounded 
by  enjoyments,  which  mud  or  violence 
can  make   their  own.     Unhappily  the 
prevalent  —  I  had  almost  said  the  whole 
— spirit  of  the  rich  increases  these  temp- 
tations of  the  jpoor.     Very  seldom  does 
a  distinct,   authentic  voice  of  wisdom 
come  to  them  from  the  high  places  of 
society,  telling  them  that  riches  are  not 
hip{nness,    and   that   a  felicity   which 
riches  cannot  buy  is  within  reach  of  alL 

Wealth-worship  is  the  spirit  of  the  pros- 


perous, and  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
inculcation  of  discontent  and  crime  on 
the  poor.  The  rich  satisfy  themselves 
with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They 
think  little  of  more  fatal  gifts,  which 
they  perpetually  bestow.  They  think 
little  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  self- 
indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry 
of  outward  prosperity,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  inferior  conations,  are  perpet- 
ually teaching  the  destitute  that  diere  is 
but  one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property, 
—  the  very  good  in  which  the  poor  have 
no  share.  They  little  think  that  by  these 
influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  em- 
bitter, and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
to  fasten  them  to  the  earth,  to  cut  of{ 
their  communication  with  Heaven. 

5.  1  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the 
poor.  Whilst  their  condition,  as  we 
have  seen,  denies  them  many  gratifica- 
tions which  on  every  side  meet  their 
view  and  inflame  desire,  it  places 
within  their  reach  many  debasing  gratifi- 
cations. Human  nature  has  a  strong 
thirst  for  pleasures  which  excite  it  above 
its  ordinary  tone,  which  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  life.  This  drives  the  prosper- 
ous from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes 
of  novelty  and  stirring  amusement.  How 
strongly  must  it  act  on  those  who  are 
weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  priva- 
tions !  How  intensely  must  the  poor 
desire  to  forget  for  a  time  the  wearine 
realities  of  lue  I  And  what  means  ol 
escape  does  society  afford  or  allow  them  } 
What  present  do  civilization  and  science 
make  to  the  poor  ?  Strong  drink,  ardent 
spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type 
of  the  fire  of  hell !  In  every  poor  man's 
neighborhood  flows  a  Lethean  stream, 
which  laps  him  for  a  while  in  oblivion  of 
all  his  humiliations  and  sorrows  !  The 
power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little 
understood  by  those  of  us  whose  thirst 
for  pleasure  is  regularly  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  innocent  pleasures,  who 
meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wher- 
ever we  turn.  The  uneducated  poor, 
without  resource  in  books,  in  their  fam- 
ilies, in  a  well-spread  board,  in  cheer- 
ful apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, debt,  despondence,  and  exhaustii^ 
toils,  are  driven,  by  an  impulse  dread- 
fully strong,  to  the  haunts  of  intemper- 
ance ;  and  there  they  plunge  into  a 
misery  sorer  than  all  the  tortures  in- 
vented by  man.    They  quench  the  light 
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of  reason,  cast  off  the  characteristics  of 
humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place 
amon^  the  brutes.  Terrible  misery ! 
And  mis,  1  beg  you  to  remember,  comes 
to  them  from  me  very  civilization  in 
which  they  live.  They  are  victims  to 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts;  for 
these  multiply  the  poison  which  destroys 
them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  which  erects 
the  distillery,  and  surrounds  them  with 
temptations  to  self-murder.  They  are 
victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  so- 
ciety, which  multiplies  gratifications  and 
allurements,  without  awakening  propor- 
tionate moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is 
a  condition  which  offers  many  and  pe- 
culiar obstructions  to  the  development  of 
intellect  and  affection,  of  sell- respect 
and  self-controL  The  poor  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  discouraging  views  of 
themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  human 
life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  moral  power  slumbers. 
Their  faith  in  God's  goodness,  in  virtue, 
in  immortality,  is  obscured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  present  lot  I^orant,  de- 
sponding, and  sorely  tempted,  have  they 
not  solemn  claims  on  their  more  privi- 
leged brethren  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that 
the  chief  evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in 
their  origin  and  character ;  and  for  these 
I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With 
phvsical  sufferings  we  sympathize. 
When  shall  the  greater  misery  move  our 
hearts  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  startle  us 
in  the  fact  that  in  every  large  city  dwells 
a  multitude  of  human  beings,  falling  or 
fallen  into  extreme  moral  degradation, 
living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp, 
unventilated  cellars  where  the  eye  lights 
on  no  beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually 
wounded  with  discord,  where  the  out- 
ward gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard 
only  when  profaned,  where  charity  is 
known  only  as  a  reso^urce  for  sloth, 
where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse 
manners,  impure  words,  and  the  fumes 
of  intemperance,  and  is  thence  sent 
forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar  ?  From  these 
abodes  issues  a  louder,  more  piercing 
cry  for  help  and  strength  than  physic^ 
want  ever  uttered.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described. 


Far  from  it  Among  them  are  the  '*  salt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "  fights  of  the  world," 
the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  of  poverty  and  crime. 
Christianity  knows  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  wants 
of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty 
has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation 
which  I  have  described ;  and  to  counter- 
act these  should  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  solemn  duties  and  precious  priv- 
ileges bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the 
chief  evils  of  poverty,  it  follows  that 
moral  and  religious  culture  is  the  great 
blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor. 
By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  their 
physical  condition  demands  no  aid. 
Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing 
wants  and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear 
it  in  mind  that  no  charity  produces  per- 
manent good  but  that  which  goes  be- 
neath the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind, 
which  touches  the  inward  springs  of  im- 
provement, and  awakens  some  strength 
of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous 
emotion,  some  self-respect  That  char- 
ity is  most  useful  which  removes  ob- 
structions to  well-doing  and  temptations 
to  evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and 
encourages  them  to  strive  for  their  own 
true  gocKl.  Something,  indeed,  may  be 
done  for  the  moral  TOnefit  of  the  in- 
digent by  wise  legislation ;  I  do  not 
mean  by  poor  laws,  but  by  enactments 
intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
degrading  circumstances  from  their  con- 
dition. For  example,  the  laws  should 
prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to 
a  poor  family  which  is  not  tenantable, 
which  cannot  but  injure  health,  which 
cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants  the 
necessary  means  of  preventing  accumu- 
lations of  filth.  Such  ordinances,  con- 
nected with  provisions  for  cleansing 
every  alley  and  for  carrying  pure, 
wholesome  water  in  abundance  to  every 
dwelling,  would  do  not  a  little  for  the 
health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of 
the  poor ;  and  on  these  their  moral 
well-being  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be 
placed  on  more  direct  and  powerful 
means  than  legislation.  The  poor  need 
and  must  receive  moral  and  religious 
culture,  such  as  they  have  never  yet 
enjoyed.  I  say  culture ;  and  I  select 
this  term  because  it -expresses  the  de- 
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relopment  of  inward  principles ;  and 
without  this,  nothing  effectual  can  be 
done  for  rich  or  poor.  Unhappily,  re- 
ligion has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
taught  to  the  poor  mechanically,  super- 
ficially, as  a  tradition  It  has  been 
imposed  on  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a 
fbnn ;  it  has  been  addressed  to  the 
senses,  or  to  the  sensual  imadnation, 
and  not  to  the  higher  principles  An 
outward  hell,  or  an  outward  heaven, 
has  too  often  been  the  highest  motive 
brought  to  bear  on  their  minds.  But 
something  more  is  wanted ;  a  deeper 
work,  an  inward  culture,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the 
affections,  and  the  moral  will.  True 
religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within,  not 
something  forced  on  us  from  abroad. 
The  poor  man  needs  an  elevating  power 
within  to  resist  the  depressing  tenden- 
des  of  his  outward  lot.  Spiritual  cult- 
we  is  the  onlv  effectual  service  we  can 
send  him,  and  let  his  misery  plead  with 
Its  to  bestow  it  to  the  extent  of  our 
■power 

Had  I  time,  I  mi^ht  show  that  moral 
and  religious  principles,  as  far  as  they 
are  strengthened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
poor,  meet  all  the  wants  and  evils  which 
have   now  been   portrayed ;   that  thev 

S've  them  force  to  bear  up  against  all 
e  adverse  circumstances  of  their  lot, 
inspire    them  with    self-respect    refine 
dieir  manners,  give  impulse  to  their  in- 
tellectual   powers,  open    to  them  the 
springs  of  domestic  peace,  teach  them 
to  see  without  murmuring  the  superior 
enjojrments  of  others,  and  rescue  them 
from  the  excesses  into  which  multitudes 
are  driven  by  destitution  and  despair. 
Bat  these  topics  are  not  only  too  exten- 
sive, but  are  to  a  degree  familiar,  though 
by  no  means  felt  as  they  should  be.     I 
conceive  that  I  shall  better  answer  the 
purpose  of  awakening  a  spiritual  inter- 
est in  this  class  of  society,  by  confining 
myself  to  a  single  point,  by  showing 
tliat  the  moral   and   religious   culture 
which  I  claim  for  the  poor  is  the  high- 
est cultivation  which  a    human  being 
can  receive.     We  are  all  of  us,  I  fear, 
Winded  on  this  subject  by  the  errors 
3ad  prejudices  of  our  own  education. 
We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  only  im- 
portant culture  of  a  human  being  comes 
from  libraries,  literary  institutions,  and 
^^gant  accomplishments  ;  that  is,  from 
<ncans  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 


Advantages  offered  by  wealth  seem  to 
us  the  great  and  essential  means  of 
bringing  forward  the  human  mind.  Per- 
haps we  smile  at  hearing  the  word  cul- 
tivation applied  to  the  poor.  The  best 
light  which  their  condition  admits  seems 
darkness  compared  with  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  our  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to 
which  thev  can  be  excited  is  scornfully 
contrastea  with  what  is  called  forth  in 
their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a 
few,  a  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the 

Eoor,  of  the  good  which  they  are  capa- 
le  of  receiving ;  and  hence  much  of 
the  prevalent  indifference  as  to  furnish- 
ing them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth. 
Now  this  is  a  weak  and  degrading  prej- 
udice. I  affirm  that  the  highest  culture 
is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  I  affirm 
that  the  rich  may  extend  their  most 
precious  acquisitions  to  the  poor.  There 
is  nothing  in  indigence  to  exclude  the 
noblest  improvements.  The  impartial 
Father  designs  his  best  gifts  for  all. 
Exclusive  f;ood,  or  that  which  only  a 
few  can  enjojr,  is  comparatively  worth- 
less. Essential  good  is  the  most  freely 
diffused.  It  is  time  to  put  away  our 
childish  notions  as  to  human  improve- 
ment ;  it  is  time  to  learn  that  advan- 
tages which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  few 
are  not  necessary  to  the  development 
of  human  nature,  that  the  soul  grows 
best  by  helps  which  are  accessible  to  all. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  beine;,  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  that  which  begins  and  ends 
with  the  moral  and  reugious  nature. 
No  other  teaching  can  make  a  man. 
We  are  striving,  indeed,  to  develop  the 
soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools 
and  colleges,  by  accomplishments  and 
fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form  men 
and  women  by  literature  and  science ; 
but  all  in  vain.  We  shall  learn  in  time 
that  moral  and  religious  culture  is  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cul- 
tivation ;  that  we  are  deforming  human 
nature  by  the  means  relied  on  for  its 
growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive 
a  care  which  awakens  their  consciences 
and  moral  sentiments,  start  under  hap- 
pier auspices  than  the  prosperous,  who 
place  supreme  dependence  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect  and  the  taste. 
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It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  men  by  their  knowledge  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  an  important  element 
and  means  of  improvement  But  knowl- 
edge is  various,  differing  in  different 
men  according  to  the  objects  which 
most  engage  their  minds  ;  and  by  these 
objects  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is 
not  the  extent  but  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  determines  the  measure  of 
cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to 
talk  of  any  knowledge  as  extensive. 
The  most  eminent  philosopher  is  of 
yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  New- 
ton felt  that  he  had  gathered  but  a  few 
pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a  boundless 
ocean.  The  moment  we  attempt  to 
penetrate  a  subject,  we  learn  that  it  has 
unfathomable  depths.  The  known  is 
a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every 
discovery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of 
darkness.      In   every  thing,  from  the 

frain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man 
nds  mysteries,  before  which  his  knowl- 
edge shrinks  into  nothingness.  It  is 
the  kind  not  the  extent  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human 
being  must  be  measured ;  and  that  kind 
whicn  alone  exalts  a  man  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of 
the  intellect,  and  all  are  poor  without 
it  This  transcends  physical  truth  as 
far  as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as 
heaven  is  lifted  above  earth.  Indeed, 
physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dicnitjr  when  separated  from  morals,  — 
when  it  is  not  used  to  shadow  forth, 
confirm,  and  illustrate  spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being 
consists  in  the  development  of  great 
moral  ideas ;  that  is,  the  ideas  of  God, 
of  duty,  of  right,  of  justice,  of  love,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  moral  perfection  as 
manifested  in  Christ,  of  nappiness,  of 
immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  elements 
or  germs  of  these  ideas  belong  to  every 
soul,  constitute  its  essence,  and  are  in- 
tended for  endless  expansion.  These 
are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  nature  ; 
they  constitute  our  humanity.  To  un- 
fold these  is  the  great  work  of  our 
being.  The  light  in  which  these  ideas 
rise  on  the  mmd,  the  love  which  they 
awaken-  and  the  force  of  will  with 
which  they  arc  brought  to  sway  the  out- 
ward and  inward  lite,  —  here,  and  here 
only,  are  the  measures  of  human  culti- 
vation. 


These  views  show  us  that  the  highest 
culture  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  knowledge  poured  on  us  from 
abroad,  but  the  development  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  soul  itself, 
which  constitutes  the  true  growth  of  a 
human  being.  Undoubtedly  knowledge 
from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  these  principles.  But  that  which 
conduces  most  to  this  end  is  offered 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and 
experience,  nature  and  revelation,  our 
chief  moral  and  religious  teachers,  and 
the  great  quickeners  of  the  soul,  do  not 
open  their  schools  to  a  few  favorites, 
do  not  initiate  a  small  caste  into  their 
mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by  God  to 
be  lights  and  blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in 
reach  of  the  poor,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tained by  them.  Without  science,  they 
are  often  wiser  than  the  philosopher. 
The  astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they 
look  above  his  stars.  The  geologist 
disdains  them,  but  they  look  deeper 
than  the  earth's  centre ;  they  pene- 
trate their  own  souls,  and  find  there 
mightier,  diviner  elements  than  up- 
heaved continents  attest  In  other 
words,  the  great  ideas  of  which  I  have 
spoken  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded 
more  in  the  poor  man  than  among  the 
learned  or  renowned  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  poor  man  is  the  most  cultivated. 
For  example,  take  the  idea  of  justice. 
Suppose  a  man,  eminent  for  acquisi- 
tions of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.  By  jus- 
tice he  understands  little  more  than  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  proi)erty.  That  it 
means  respect  for  all  the  rights,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  moral  claims,  of  every 
numan  being,  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  en- 
tered his  mind,  much  less  been  ex- 
Eanded  and  invigorated  into  a  broad, 
ving  conviction.  Take  now  the  case 
of  a  poor  man.  to  whom,  under  Christ's 
teaching,  the  idea  of  the  Just  has  be- 
come real,  clear,  bright,  and  strong ; 
who  recognizes,  to  its  full  extent,  the 
right  of  property,  though  it  operates 
against  himself  ;  but  who  does  not  stop 
here ;  who  comprehends  the  higher 
rights  of  men  as  rational  and  moral 
beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and  un- 
fold all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the 
means  of  improvement,  their  right  to 
search  for  truth  and  to  utter  their  hon- 
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est  convictions,  their  ri^ht  to  consult 
first  the  monitor  in  their  own  breasts, 
and  to  follow  wherever  it  leads,  their 
right  to  be  esteemed  and  honored  ac- 
ceding   to   their    moral    efforts,  their 
right,  when  injured,  to  sympathy  and  suc- 
cor against  every  oppressor.     Suppose, 
I  say,  the  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  com- 
prehension of  this  enlarged  justice,  to 
revere  it,  to  enthrone  it  over  his  actions, 
to  render  to  every  human  being,  friend 
or  foe,  near  or  far  off,  whatever  is  his 
due,  to  abstain  conscientiously,  not  onl^ 
from  injurious  deeds,  but  from  tnjun- 
ous  thoughts,  judgments,  feelings,  and 
words.     Is  he   not  a  more   cultivated 
man,  and  has  he  not  a  deeper  founda- 
tion and  surer  promise  of  truth,  than 
the  student,  who,  with  much  outward 
knowledge,  does  not  comprehend  men's 
highest  rights,  whose  scientific  labors 
are  perhaps  degraded  by  injustice  tow- 
ards his  rivals,  who,  had  he  the  power, 
would  fetter  every  intellect  which  threat- 
ens to  outstrip  his  own  i 

The  great  idea  on  which  human  culti- 
vation especially  depends  is  that  of  God. 
This  is  the  concentration  of  all  that  is 
beautiful,  glorious,  holy,  blessed.  It 
transcends  immeasurably  in  worth  and 
<£lgnity  all  the  science  treasured  up  in 
cyclopaedias  or  libraries  ;  and  this  may 
be  unfolded  in  the  poor  as  truly  as  in 
the  rich.  It  is  not  an  idea  to  be  elabo- 
nted  by  studies,  which  can  be  pursued 
only  in  leisure  or  by  opulence.  Its  ele- 
ments belong  to  every  soul,  and  are  es- 
pecially to  be  found  in  our  moral  nature, 
m  the  idea  of  duty,  in  the  feeling  of  rev- 
erence, in  the  approving  sentence  which 
we  pass  on  virtue,  in  our  disinterested 
affections,  and  in  the  wants  and  aspira- 
tions which  carry  us  towards  the  Infi- 
nite. There  is  but  one  way  of  unfolding 
these  germs  of  the  idea  of  God,  and  that 
is.  faimfulness  to  the  best  convictions 
<rf  duty  and  of  the  Divine  Will  which 
we  have  hitherto  gained.  God  is  to 
be  known  by  obedience,  by  likeness, 
by  syn^Kithy ;  that  is,  by  moral  means, 
frtiich  are  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
Many  a  man  of  science  has  not  known 
Him.  The  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick 
doud,  has  hidden  from  the  philosopher 
the  Spuitual  Sun,  the  only  true  light, 
2od  for  want  of  this  quickening  ray  he 
has  fallen  in  culture  far,  very  far,  below 
tbepoor. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from 


me  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to 
place  human  culture  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  in  oegrees  of  it 
denied  to  the  mass  of  the  people.     To 
this  knowledge  I  would  on  no  account 
deny  great  value.     In  its  place,  it  is  an 
important  means  of    human   improve- 
ment.    I  look  with  admiration  on  the 
intellectual  force  which  combines  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analy- 
sis and  comparison  ascends  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  material  universe.     But 
the  philosopher  who  does  not  see  in 
the  force  within  him  something  nobler 
than  the  outward  nature  which  he  ana- 
lyzes, who,  in  tracing  mechanical  and 
chemical  agencies,  is  imjconscious  of  a 
higher  action  in  his  own  soul,  who  is 
not  led  by  aU  finite  powers  to  the  Om- 
nipotent, and  who  does  not  catch,  in 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
some  glimpses  of  spiritual   perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple of  truth.     Miserably  narrow  is  the 
culture  which  confines  the  soul  to  mat- 
ter, which  turns  it  to  the  outward  as  to 
something  nobler  than  itself.     I  fear  the 
spirit  of  science  at  the  present  day  is 
too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  bow- 
ing down  of  the  heaven-bom  spirit  be- 
fore unthinking  mechanism.      It  seeks 
knowledge  rather  for  animal,  transitory 
purposes,  than  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
imperishable  inward  life ;   and  yet  the 
worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn 
the  poor,  because  denied  this  means  of 
cultivation.     Unhappy  poor !   shut  out 
from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learned 
institutes  !     In  view  of  this  world's  wis- 
dom,  it  avails  you  nothing  that  your 
own  nature,    manifested  in  your  own 
and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and 
works,  that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
are  laid  open  to  you  ;  that  you  may  ac- 
quaint yourselves  with  the  Divine  Per- 
fections, with  the  character  of  Christ, 
with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues, 
the  eenerous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful 
andlioly  emotions,  which  are  a  revela- 
tion and  pledge  of  heaven.     All  these 
are  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank 
of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the 
air-pump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed 
to  you  !     I  would  they  were  revealed  to 
you.     I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
Christian   benevolence    will   delight   in 
spreading  all  truth  and  all  refinements 
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through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  mean- 
while be  not  discouraged  One  ray  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from 
Christ  will  carry  vou  higher  thkn  years 
of  study  under  tnose  who  are  too  en- 
lightened to  follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor 
man  for  his  ignorance.  Has  he  seen 
the  right  ?  Has  he  felt  the  binding 
force  of  the  everlasting  moral  law? 
Has  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  been  revealed  to  him  ?  Then  he 
has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wis- 
dom. Then  a  light  has  dawned  within 
him  worth  all  the  physical  knowledge 
of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me  to 
indignation  when  I  hear  the  student 
exalting  his  science,  which  at  every 
step  meets  impenetrable  darkness,  above 
the  idea  of  duty  and  above  veneration 
for  goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  outward 
nature,  however  tortured,  probed,  dis- 
sected, never  reveals  truths  so  sublime 
or  precious  as  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  meanest  individual, 
and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word 
of  Christ 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from 
what  I  have  said  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  in- 
duces a  neglect  or  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  No  ;  it  is  the  friend  of  all  truth, 
the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to 
intellect,  and  incites  to  the  mvestigation 
of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe. 
This  view  deserves  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  some- 
times prevailed,  because  reproach  has 
sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious  cult- 
ure, as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and 
barred  it  against  the  lights  of  physical 
science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  con- 
tracts and  darkens  the  mind ;  but  that 
living  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth, 
for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest  cult- 
ure of  rich  and  poor,  is  in  no  respect 
narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does  not  fasten 
the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doc- 
trines. In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it 
cherishes  our  whole  nature,  gives  a  wide 
range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to 
the  true,  and  the  imagination  to  the 
beautiful.  The  great  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  science  are,  above  all 
others,  fruitful,  life-giving,  and  have  in- 


timate connections  with  all  other  truth. 
The  love  towards  God  and  man,  which 
is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the 
verv  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It 
finds  perpetual  delight  in  tracinjg;  out  the 
harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangements of  creation,  and  inspires  an 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  universal 
Father,  more  profound,  intense,  endur- 
ing, than  philosophical  curiosity.  I  con- 
ceive, too,  that  faith  in  moral  and 
religious  truth  has  strone  affinities  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes 
to  its  perfection.  Both,  for  example, 
have  the  same  objects,  —  that  is,  uni- 
versal truths.  As  another  coincidence, 
I  would  observe  that  it  is  the  highest 
prerogative  of  scientific  genius  to  inter- 
pret obscure  signs,  to  aart  from  faint 
hints  to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in 
a  few  fragments  the  history  of  vanished 
worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling 
apple  the  law  which  rules  the  spheres. 
Now  it  is  the  property  of  moral  and 
religious  faith  to  see  in  the  finite  the 
manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the 
present  the  germ  of  the  boundless 
future,  in  the  visible  the  traces  of  Uie 
Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers 
and  wants  of  the  soul  its  impenshable 
destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony  between 
the  religious  and  the  philosophical 
spirit  It  is  to  a  higher  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture  that  I  look  for  a  higher 
interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of 
nature,  we  must  remember,  had  their 
origin  in  the  mind  of  God.  Of  this  they 
are  the  product,  expression,  and  type ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  human 
mind  which  best  understands,  and  which 
partakes  most  largely  of  the  divine,  has 
a  power  of  interpreting  nature  which 
is  accorded  to  no  other.  It  has  har- 
monies with  the  system  which  it  is  to 
unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet, 
science  has  hardly  penetrated  beneath 
the  surface  of  nature.  The  principles  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all 
organized  beings  around  us  are  but 
varied  modifications,  the  forces  which 
pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the 
links  between  matter  and  mind,  are  as 
yet  wrapped  in  darkness  ;  and  how  little 
IS  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  phys- 
ical and  the  spiritual  world  to  one 
another !  Whence  is  light  to  break  in 
on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ? 
I  look  for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy. 
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bfl^tized,  hallowed,  exalted,  made  pierc- 
ing by  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  and 
reugious  principles  of  the  human  soul. 
The  topic  opens  before  me  as  I  advance. 
The  superiority  of  moral  and  religious 
to  all  other  culture  is  iconfirmed  by  a 
throng  of  arguments  not  yet  touched. 
The  peculiar  wisdom  which  this  culture 
gives,  by  revealin^^  to  us  the  end,  the 
ultimate  good  of  our  bein^,  which 
nothing  else  teaches ;  the  peculiar  power 
which  It  gives,  power  over  ourselves,  so 
superior  to  the  most  extensive  sway 
over  the  outward  universe ;  the  neces- 
sity of  moral  and  religious  culture  to 
make  knowledge  a  blessing,  to  save  it 
from  bein^  a  curse ;  these  are  wei^htv 
considerations  which  press  on  mv  mind, 
bat  cannot  be  urged.  They  all  go  to 
show  that  the  culture  which  the  poor 
miy  receive  is  worth  all  others  ;  that  in 
seoding  among  them  religious  and  moral 
influences,  you  send  the  highest  good  of 
the  universe. 

My  friends,  I   have  now  set  before 
J9^  the   chief  evils  of  the  poor,  and 
have    shown   you   the    Greatness    and 
dignity  of  the  culture  Mrhich  is  within 
their  reach;   and  the  great  conviction 
iVhich  I  wish  bv  these  views  to  carry  home 
to  every  mina  is,  that  we  are  solemnly 
bound    to    cherish    and    manifest    a 
strong    moral    and    religious    interest 
in  the  poor,  and  to  give  them,  as  far 
as  we  have  power,  the  means  of  moral 
and  religious  cultivation.     Your  sym- 
pathies with  their    bodilv  wants    and 
pains  I,  of  course,  woulcf  not  weaken. 
We  must  not  neglect  their  bodies  under 
pretence  of  caring  for  their  souls ;  nor 
must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that,  in   providing   for  their    outward 
wants,  we  have  acquitted  ourselves  of 
all  Christian  obligations.     To  scatter 
from  our  abundance  occasional  alms  is 
not  enough ;  we  must  bring  them  to  our 
minds  as  susceptible  of   deeper  evils 
than  hunger  and  cold,  and  as  formed  for 
higher  good  than  food  or  the  cheering 
flame.     The    love  of    Christ  towards 
them  should  seem  to  us  no  extravagance, 
no  blind  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  due  to 
human  nature  in  all  its  forms.    To  look 
bejfond  the  outward  to  the  spiritual  in 
nan  is  the  great  distinction  of  Christian 
k>ve.    The  soul    of   a   fellow-creature 
nuist  come  out,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  be- 
come more  visible  and  prominent  to  us 
than  his  bodily  frame.    To  see  and  esti- 


mate the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poor  is 
greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or 
heaven.  To  elevate  this  is  a  greater 
work  than  to  build  cities.  To  give  moral 
life  to  the  fallen  is  a  hifi;her  achievement 
than  to  raise  the  dead  ixoim  their  graves. 
Such  is  the  philanthropy  which  char- 
acterizes our  religion  ;  and  without  this 
we  can  do  little  effectual  good  to  the 
poor. 

I  am  here  teaching  a  difficult  but  great 
duty.  To  acquire  and  maintain  an  un- 
affected conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
the  spiritual  in  man  to  every  thing  out- 
ward, is  a  hard  task,  especially  to  the 
prosperous,  and  yet  among  the  most 
essential.  In  the  poor  man,  walking 
,  through  our  streets  with  a  haggard 
countenance  and  tottering  step,  we 
ought  to  see  something  greater  than  all 
the  opulence  and  splendor  which  sur- 
rouncl  him.  On  this  foundation  of  re- 
spect for  every  soul  are  built  all  social 
duties,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed without  it  On  this  pomt  I  feel 
that  I  use  no  swollen  language.  Words 
cannot  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the  soul. 
We  have  ^felt,  when  looking  above  us 
into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an 
infinity  of  space  which  we  could  not  ex- 
plore. When  1  look  into  man's  spirit, 
and  see  there  the  germs  of  an  immortad 
life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an  infinity 
lies  hid  beyond  what  1  see.  In  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  springs  up  in  every  hu- 
man heart,  I  discern  a  law  more  sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which 
binds  the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  uni- 
verse than  that  to  which  attraction  binds 
the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away. 
Every  moral  sentiment,  every  intellect- 
ual action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic 
sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  expanded 
for  ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  dis- 
tant star  IS  significant  of  unimaginable 
splendor.  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged, 
who  awakens  in  his  fellow- creatures  no 
moral  concern,  who  receives  from  them 
no  spiritual  care  1 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country  that  the 
civil  and  political  rights  of  every  human 
being  are  secured,  —  that  impartial  law 
watcnes  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But 
man  has  other,  and  more  important,  than 
civil  rights  ;  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  poor.  To  him  who  owns  nothing, 
what  avails  it  that  he  lives  in  a  country 
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where  property  is  inviolable ;  or  what 
mighty  boon  is  it  to  him,  that  every  citi- 
zen is  eligible  to  office,  when  his  condi- 
tion is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ? 
To  the  poor,  as  to  all  men,  moral  rights 
are  most  important ;  the  right  to  be  re- 
garded according  to  their  nature,  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  in- 
struments, but  as  men ;  the  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honored,  according  to  their 
fidelity  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  their  right 
to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can 
oflEer  for  their  improvement,  fof  the 
growth  of  their  highest  powers.  These 
rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  rec- 
ognized the  poor  are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connection'  with  the  poor 
should  tend  to  awaken  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  powers  and 
responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit 
and  hope  above  their  lot.  They  should 
be  aided  to  know  themselves,  by  the  es- 
timate we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self- contempt,  by  seeing 
others  impressed  with  the  great  purpose 
of  their  being.  We  may  call  the  poor 
unfortunate,  but  never  C£ul  them  low.  If 
faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among 
the  high.  They  have  no  superiors,  but 
in  those  who  follow  a  brighter,  purer 
light ;  and  to  withhold  from  them  re- 
spect, is  to  defraud  their  virtue  of  a 
support  which  is  among  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man.  Are  they  morally  fallen 
and  lost?  They  should  still  learn,  in 
our  unaffected  concern,  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems 
to  us  so  fearful  as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  we  should  express  and  make  effect- 
ual, by  approaching  them,  by  establish- 
ing an  intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as 
consists  with  other  duties.  We  must 
live  with  them,  not  as  another  race,  but 
as  brethren.  Our  Christian  principles 
must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise 
and  expel  the  spirit  of  caste.  The  out- '  | 
ward  ciistinctions  of  life  must  seem  to 
us  not  **a  great  gulf,"  but  superficial  ' 
lines,  which  the  chances  of  a  day  may 
blot  out,  and  which  are  broad  only  to  the 
narrow-minded.  How  can  the  educated 
and  improved  communicate  themselves 
to  their  less  favored  fellow-creatures 
but  by  coming  near  them  ?  The  strength, 
happmess.  and  true  civilization  of  a  com- 
munity are  determined  by  nothing  more 
than  by  this  fraternal  union  among  all 


conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil 
war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should 
be  a  mutual  interest  binding  them  to- 
gether ;  there  should  be  but  one  caste, 
that,  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  Connection  interesting 
and  useful,  we  must  value  and  cultivate 
the  power  of  acting  morally  on  the  poor. 
There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of 
reaching  and  quickening  other  minds. 
Do  not  tell  me  you  are  unequal  to  this 
task.  What !  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid 
your  unimproved  fellow-creatures !  Of 
what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not  fit  us 
to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various 
social  connections }  How  wasted  has 
been  our  youth,  if  it  has  taught  us  only 
the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  select  class, 
and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  hu- 
manity, not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and 
act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures ! 
How  far  are  you  raised  above  the  poor, 
if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or 
sway  them?  The  chief  endowment  of 
a  social  being  —  I  mean  the  power 
of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in 
your  own  souls  — you  have  yet  to  learn. 
Vou  cannot  learn  it  too  soon.  • 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the 
power  of  speaking  to  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  poor,  and  especially  of  the 
poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you,  to  brinf 
at  least  one  human  being  to  the  happi- 
ness for  which  God  made  him.  Awaken 
him  to  some  inward  moral  activity ;  for 
on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching, 
the  improvement  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
depends.  Strive  to  raise  him  above  the 
crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by 
turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  pur- 
pose of  his  being.  Show  him  that  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness  is  within  us, 
and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened 
alike  in  every  soul.  Show  him  how 
much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  by 
fidelity  to  his  domestic  relations;  how 
much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout 
and  resolute  use  of  his  best  opportuni- 
ties ;  what  a  near  union  he  may  form 
with  God  ;  how  beneficent  an  innuence 
he  may  exert  in  his  narrow  sphere; 
what  heroism  may  be  exercised  amidst 
privations  and  pains  ;  how  suffering  may 
oe  turned  to  glory ;  how  heaven  may 
begin  in  the  most  unprosperous  condi- 
tion on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carry 
such  truths    to    any  human    being   is 
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charged  with  a  glorious  mission  from 
above. 

In  these    remarks  I  have  urged  on 
an  who  hear  me  a  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  poor.     I  am 
aware,  however,  that  many  can  devote 
but  little  personal    care  to  this  work. 
But  what  they  cannot  do  themselves, 
they  can  do  by  others  ;  and  this  I  hold 
to  De  one  of    our  most  sacred  duties 
as   Christians.       If   we    cannot    often 
visit  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send 
those  who  are  qualified  to  serve  them 
better.     We  can  support  ministers  to 
study  and  appl^  the  means  of  enlight- 
eninfi^,  comforting,  reforming,  and  sav- 
mg  me  ignorant  and  depressed.     Every 
man  whom  God  has  prospered  is  bcAmd 
to  contribute  to  this  work.     The  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  aU, 
but  above  all  to  the  poor.     We,  who 
have  leisure  and  quiet  homes,  and  can 
pther  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages 
m  their  writings,  can  better  dispense 
with  the  living  teacher  than  the  poor, 
who  are  unused  to  learn  from  books, 
and  unaccustomed  to  mental  effort,  who 
can  only  learn  through  the  eye  and  ear, 
through   the   kind  look  and  the  thrill- 
ing voice.     Send  them  the  ministers  of 
God*s  truth  and  grace.     And  think  not 
that  this  office  may  be  filled  by  any  who 
win  take  it.     There  are  some,  I  know, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose   the 
most  common   capacities  eaual  to  the 
Christian  ministry  in  general,  and  who, 
of  course,  will  incline  to   devolve  the 
office  of    teaching    the    ignorant    and 
destitute  on  men  unfit  for  other  voca- 
tions.     Away    with     this    disgraceful 
error !     If  there  be  an  office  worthy  of 
ai^els,  it  is  that  of  teaching  Christian 
truth.    The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by 
sustaining  it  in  his   own  person.     All 
other  lalx>r5  sink    before  it.      Royalty 
is  inmotence  and  a  vulgar  show,  com- 
pared with    the  deep   and .  quickening 
power  which  many  a  Christian  teacher 
has  exerted  on  the  immortal  soul.     Pro* 
fooad  intellect,  creative  genius,  thrill- 
ing eloquence,  can  nowhere  find  such 
scope  and  excitement  as  in  the  study 
and  communication  of  moral  and  relig- 
»|is  truth,  as  in  iH-eathing  into  other 
BHuds  the  wisdom  and  love  which  were 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  time 
"ifl  come  when  they  will  joyfully  con- 
secrate themselves  to  this  as  their  true 
sphere.    That  the  ministry  of  the  poor 


may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting 
some  qualifications  for  a  common  con- 
gregation, is  true  ;  but  he  needs  no 
ordmary  gifts,  —  a  sound  judgment,  a 
clear  mind,  an  insight  into  human  nat- 
ure, a  spirit  of  patient  research,  the 
power  of  familiar  and  striking  illustra- 
tion of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  un- 
affected self-devotion  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be 
secured.  He  who  will  not  contribute 
to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  destitute  is  unworthy  to  live  in 
Christendom.  He  deserves  to  be  ban- 
ished beyond  the  light  which  he -will 
not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion 
if  he  will ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet 
not  seek  to  impart  it  to  those  who  can 
receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to  cast 
contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to 
harden  himself  against  the  most  sacred 
claims  of  humanity. 

My  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude 
that  so  much  has  been  done  in  this  city 
to  furnish  such  a  ministry  as  now  has 
been  described.  The  poor,  I  believe, 
are  provided  for  here  as  in  no  other 
place  in  our  country.  The  Fraternity 
of  Churches,  which  I  address,  have  in 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this 
work,  and  the  number,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  increased ;  and  we  all  know 
that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain. 
Their  good  influence  we  cannot  doubt 
The  cause  has  been  signally  prospered 
by  God  Since  the  institution  of  this 
ministry,  it  has  not  only  carried  in- 
struction, counsel,  reproof,  hope,  and 
moral  strength  to  multitudes  who  would 
otherwise  have  heard  no  encouraging 
voice,  would  have  met  no  outward 
remembrances  of  Christian  duty,  —  it 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety still  more  promising  effects ;  it 
has  produced  a  connection  of  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  state  and  wants,  a  sympathy  with 
them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being, 
which  are  the  si^^  of  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  society.  Th.s  ministry 
has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It 
has  vitality,  earnestness,  force.  It 
does  not  rest  in  a  round  of  regular 
services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reach- 
ing the  poor.  It  particularly  seeks  to 
act  on  the  children.  Not  content  with 
^thering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it 
forms  congregations   of  them  for  wor- 
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ship  and  adapts  to  them  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix 
attention  and  touch  the  heart  What 
an  invaluable  service  to  humanity ! 
Formerly,  these  children,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  public  worship, 
never  guided  by  their  parents  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse 
than  wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets, 
and  found  or  made  this  holy  season  a 
day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crime. 
Wnilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor  are 
faithful  to  the  adult,  they  give  a  spe- 
cial care  to  children,  ana  through  the 
child  often  reach  the  parent's  heart. 
Through  their  efforts,  the  young  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  beg  have  often 
been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the 
Sunday-school,  and  in  this  way  many 
a  heedless  foot,  going  down  to  ruin, 
has  been  turned  to  the  path  of  duty. 
It  is  confidently  stated  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  ministry  a  few 
years  ago,  street  beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  population.  Happily,  men  of  in- 
telligence and  noble  hearts  are  willing 
to  enter  this  field,  and  new  laborers 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  the 
ministers  of  the  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent, 
to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks  of 
indigence  are  recruited,  —  I  mean  to 
that  class  of  laborers  who  are  hov- 
ering over  the  brink  of  poverty,  who 
depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each 
day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness 
or  deficiency  of  employment  reduces 
to  want  Among  these,  the  degrading 
infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its 
victims,  and  on  this  account  they  pe- 
culiarly need  to  be  visited  by  Christian 
friendship  and  the  light  of  truth.  To 
connect  these  with  regular  congrega- 
tions, and  to  incite  them  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  public  worship  some 
part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  ex- 
pend in  pernicious  indulgences,  would 
be  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor 
covers  much  ground,  and  it  demands 
superior  minds.  This  body  of  men  are 
set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals, 
but  to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects, 
in  its  causes,  its  influences,  its  various 
shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline,  and 
thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and 
philanthropist  in  the  great  work  of  its 


prevention  and  cure.  To  me,  this  min 
istry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions for  banishing  from  society  its 
chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world.  I  see  in  it  the  ex- 
pression of  a  silently  growing  purpose, 
that  Christian  communities  shall  not 
always  be  deformed  and  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute, 
miserable  horde  ;  that  in  the  bosom  of 
civilization  there  shall  no  longer  exist 
a  more  wretched,  degraded  portion  of 
human  beings  than  can  be  found  in  sav- 
age life.  Tnis  horrible  contrast  of  con- 
dition, which  all  large  cities  present, 
has*  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure 
for  ever  }  My  friends,  we  all,  as  well 
as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully 
insensible  to  this  sorest  evil  under  the 
sun.  Long  use  has  hardened  us  to  it. 
We  have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps 
luxuriously,  in  our  dwellings,  whilst 
within  a  stone's  throw  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  as  nobly  born  and  gifted  as 
ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might 
be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  mis- 
ery, and  degrading  vice.  We  have 
passed  them  in  tlie  street,  not  only 
without  a  tear  but  without  a  thought 
Oh,  how  seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through 
our  hearts  at  the  signt  of  our  ruined 
fellow-creatures !  Shall  this  insensi- 
bility continue  for  ever?  Shall  not  a 
new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hardness 
of  heart }  Do  not  call  the  evil  reme- 
diless. Sure  I  am,  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  enough  of  piety,  philanthropy, 
and  moral  power  in  this  community 
to  work  deep  changes  in  the  poorer 
classes,  could  these  energies,  now 
scattered  and  slumbering,  t^  brought 
to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringly  on 
the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this  work  ? 
If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest  labor  cf 
philanthropy.  If  so,  we  must  suffer, 
and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought 
to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea  con- 
vulsed, until  its  solemn  debt  to  the 
ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor  there 
will  be,  but  they  need  not,  must  not 
exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless  caste. 
They  need  not,  must  not,  be  cut  off 
from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit 
and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  class  is  the 
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highest  office  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
Do  you  ask  how  it  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
answer,  Christianity  has  wrought  mighty 
revolutions,  and  in  these  we  have  an 
earnest  of  what  it  is  able  and  destined 
to  accomplish.  Let  us  bring  this  into 
new  contact  with  the  poor.  Let  us 
send  forth  men,  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
to  preach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more 
to  study  poverty  in  all  its  forms,  that 
the  moral  pestilence  which  has  so  long 
ravaged  the  Christian  world  may  at  last 
be  stayed. 

I  now  see  before  me  the  representa- 
tives of  several  congregations  of  this 
city,  which  have  united  to  support  the 
ministry  for  the  poor.  Thanks  to  God 
for  this  manifestation  of  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Christianity.  This  connec- 
tion, framed  only  for  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  looking  only  to  the 
spiritual  relief  of  our  depressed  fcl- 
bw-creatures,  and  incapable  of  being 
perverted  to  the  accumulation  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  is  the  happiest  means 
which  could  be  devised  to  bring  our 
churches  into  stronger  s)rmpath^  and 
closer  friendship,  without  in/rin^ng,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  that  principle  of 
independence  or  self-government  on 
which  they  are  built.  Is  it  not  a  plain 
tnith,  that  every  Christian  congregation, 
besides  providmg  for  its  own  spiritual 
wants,  is  bound  to  devote  itself  to  the 
general  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to 
provide  for  spreading  its  own  light  and 
privileges  to  the  destitute?  By  this 
fraternity  we  are  dischar^ng,  in  part, 
this  sacred  obligation.  May  it  be  sus- 
tained with  increasing  zeal,  with  un- 
shaken faith,  with  glorious  success  I ' 

My  friends,  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  urge  you  to  contribute  of  your 
substance  to  the  work  which  has  now 
been  laid  before  you.^  I  am  speaking 
to  the  prosperous.  Let  the  Goodness 
which  has  prospered  you  teach  you  the 
spirit  in  which  your  wealth  or  compe- 
tence should  be  used.  What  is  the  true 
use  of  prosperity  .''  Not  to  minister  to 
self-indulgence  and  ostentation ;  not  to 
widen  the  space  between  you  and  the 
less  prosperous ;  not  to  multiply  signs 
of  superior  rank  ;  not  to  raise  us  to  an 
eminence,  whence  we  may  look  down  on 
the  multitude  as  an  inferior  race  ;  but  to 
multiply  oiu-  bonds  of  union  with  our 
fellow-creatures,  to  spread  our  sympa- 


thies far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler 
spheres  of  action,  to  make  us  more 
eminently  the  delegates  and  represent- 
atives 01  divine  beneficence.  What  is 
the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a 
city?  It  is  not  that  more  magnificent 
structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  our 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  ;  that  in- 
stitutions for  awakening  intellectual  and 
moral  life  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  whole  community ;  that  the  individ- 
ual may  be  carried  forward  to  his  true 
happiness  and  perfection ;  that  society 
miy  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and 
purer  bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of 
earthly  governments  may  be  more  and 
more  superseded  by  the  law  of  love. 
Without  such  influences,  wealth  is 
turned  into  a  snare  and  curse.  If,  in- 
deed, our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to 
spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of 
life,  to  form  a  frivolous  class  of  fashion, 
to  produce  more  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween unfeeling  opulence  and  abject 
penury,  to  corrupt  manners  and  harden 
the  heart,  better  were  it  for  us  that,  by 
the  just  judfipment  of  God,  it  should  be 
sunk  into  tne  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
avails  little  that  intercourse  is  more  pol- 
ished, and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over 
life.  The  simple  question  is,  Do  we 
better  understand  and  more  strongly 
feel  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures ?  Without  this,  our  boasted 
civilization  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to 
the  eye,  but  inwardly  **  full  of  dead  men's 
bones  and  all  uncleanness."  —  But  I  can- 
not end  this  discourse  with  the  voice  of 
warning.  You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  good 
work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this  anni- 
versary testifies.  One  institution  for 
instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up 
the  fallen,  you  have  sustained.  Let  it 
not  fall.  Extend  and  strengthen  it. 
Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with 
the  institutions  which  you  support  for 
your  own  religious  improvement.  Trans- 
mit it  to  your  children.  Let  your  chil- 
dren learn,  from  this  your  example,  to 
take  part  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  of  holy  men  of 
all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole 
human  family  the  light  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  faith. 
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You  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Congre^tional  Church.  A  princi- 
pal design  of  mese  is  to  impress  you  with 
the  importance  and  responsibleness  of 
vour  office.  That  this  impression  may 
oe  strengthened,  and  that  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  you  may  be  brought  dis- 
tinctly to  your  minds,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  here  convened, 
to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge. 
From  the  various  topics  which  naturuly 
occur  to  me  on  this  occasion,  I  can  se- 
lect but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in 
your  sacred  calling,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
the  first  and  onlv  perfect  teacher  of  his 
religion,  to  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
the  Apostles,  and  to  the  precepts  relat- 
ing to  the  ministry  scattered  through 
their  writings.  These  are  able  "  to  fur- 
nish you  unto  every  good  work,  and  to 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation." 

Preaching  and  private  intercourse 
with  the  poor  are  henceforth  to  be  the 
labors  of  your  lives.  First,  you  are  to 
preach ;  and  in  performing  this  office, 
let  me  exhort  you  to  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  a  plain  but  often  neg- 
lected precept  It  is  this,  reverence 
truth.  Preach  what  approves  itself 
clearlv  to  your  own  minds  as  true,  and 
preacn  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing 
because  others  teach  it.  Inculcate  noth- 
ing about  which  you  have  doubts,  be- 
cause expected  to  inculcate  it  Speak 
from  no  human  master,  from  no  human 
creed.  Speak  from  your  own  calm  con- 
victions, and  from  nothing  else.  Do 
not  use  stronger  language  than  your 
own  minds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of 
making  greater  impression.  Do  not 
seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  bv 
assuming  a  bold,  confident  tone,  which 
exceeds  your  private  belief.  Exaggerate 
nothing.  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life. 
Be  true,  —  the  hardest  lesson  to  the  min- 


ister. Preach  nothing,  however  gratify- 
ing to  the  imagination  or  the  heart,  which 
cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  deliber- 
ate judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the 
sake  of  efiEect  Never  hope  to  make  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  more  powerful  by  any 
human  alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of 
exaggeration.  Beware  also  of  the  op- 
posite vice,  of  softening  down,  diluting, 
obscuring  the  truth,  tul  its  power  and 
pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accom- 
mo£ite  it  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  men.  No  man  is  fit  to  preach  who 
is  not  rea4y  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth. 
We  indeea  recommend  to  you  pru- 
dence ;  but  the  great  office  of  prudence 
is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal  the  truth, 
but  to  secure  it  against  misappr^en- 
sion,  and  to  place  it  before  men's  minds 
in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  pru- 
dent for  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your 
own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, not  from  weakness  or  timidity. 
Be  cautious  lest  you  be  over-cautious. 
Fear  to  stifle  any  great  truth.  Let  your 
preaching  be  the  frank  expression  of  the 
workings  and  convictions  of  yoiu'  own 
minds.  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness^ 
charm,  energy,  in  perfect  sincerity.  The 
preaching  which  manifests  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth,  which  is  seen  and 
felt  to  sprine  from  an  inward  fountaun, 
which  revea!&  the  real  and  whole  mind 
of  the  speaker,  ^ns  confidence,  and 
works  conviction,  far  more  than  the 
most  vehement  outpourings  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves 
itself  to  your  own  minds  as  true,  and 
nothing  else.  I  now  say,  preach  it  in 
your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the 
form  to  which  your  own  minds  prompt 
you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not  anx- 
ious to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do 
not  think  that  the  mode  of  preaching 
which  is  effectual  in  another  will  there- 
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io{[^  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would 
not  mimic  his  tones,  because  they  pen- 
etrate his  hearers.  Look  at  suojects 
with  your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in 
yoor  own  words.  Be  yourselves.  Be 
natural  There  is  no  other  road  to  the 
human  heart 

Would  you  be  increasingly  useful? 
Then  be  ju.^t  to  your  own  minds.     Let 
them  act  freely.     Form  yourselves  from 
within  more  than  from  without.     You 
ought,  indeed   to  seek  benefit  by  hear- 
ing other  preachers;  but  be  benefited 
through  sympathy,  and  by  catching  from 
them  generous    impulses,  and  not   by 
making  them    models.      So  you  must 
read  what    others   have    written ;    but 
read,  that  the  action  of  other  minds  may 
awaken  your  own  intellectual  activity, 
and  not  be  a  substitute  for  it.    Listen  m 
the  first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in 
year  own  souls,  and  prize  them  more 
than  the  teachings  of  your  fellow-creat- 
ures.     Whenever    vou    catch    a    new 
glimpse  of  God's  character,   of  human 
nature,  of  humsm  perfection,  of  life,  of 
futurity,  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  when- 
ever a  familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in 
a  new  aspect ;  whenever  a  new  princi- 
ple dawns  on  you  from  a  number  of 
facts,     which    had    before    lain    with- 
out connection  in  your  minds ;   when- 
ever a  sentence  in  a  human  work,  or 
a  text  of  Scripture,  reveals  to  you,  as  by 
a  flash,  some  depths  in  your  own  souls, 
or  scatters  suddenly  the  mist  which  had 
before  hung  over  some  important  doc- 
trine;   whenever  a    new  light  of  this 
kind  gleauns  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
Tolmnes  or  libraries.    Feel  that  a  higher 
teadier  than  man  has  approached  you. 
Pray  to  the  Father  of  lights  that  this 
new  ray  may  brighten  within  you.     It  is 
by  this  welcome  to  truth,  springing  up 
in  oar  own  souls,  that  we  are  to  grow 
in  energy  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and 
growth  IS  the  great   condition  of    in- 
creasing usefulness.      We  charge  you, 
then,  to  be  just  and  generous  to  your 
own  minds.    Cherish  every  divine  inspi- 
ntHMi.  Be  no  man's  slaves.    Seek  truth 
for  yourselves.     Speak  it  from  your- 
selfM.    Speak  it  in  your  own  natural 
tones.   You,  of  course,  desire  to  avoid 
^  greatest  of  all  defects  in  a  preacher, 
-~  ttttt  of  being  tame  and  dull ;  and  your 
*carity  from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
starts  and  exclamations,   not  in  noise 
2nd  gesture,  not  in  the  commonplaces 


of  passion,  but  in  keeping  your  minds 
and  hearts  in  free  and  powerful  action. 
This  inward  life  will  give  life  to  style 
and  delivery,  and  nothing  else  will. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence. 
Eloquence  is  not  a  trick  of  words.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  great  truths,  so  clearly 
discerned,  so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so 
burning,  that  they  cannot  be  confined, 
that  they  create  for  themselves  a  style 
and  manner  which  carry  them  far  into 
other  souls  ;  and  of  this  eloquence  there 
is  but  one  fount,  and  that  is  inward  life, 
force  of  thought,  force  of  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  mav  be  said  that  these  re- 
marks apply  little  to  ministers  of  the 
poor ;  that  the  poor  are  as  children ; 
and  that  little  spiritual  energy  is  re- 
quired for  their  instruction.  We  charge 
you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of  this  com- 
mon error.  Do  not  dishonor  your  high 
calling  by  supposing  it  to  require  litUe 
force  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  poor 
are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  better  critics  than  the 
rich,  and  make  greater  demands  on  their 
teachers.  A  congregation  of  the  more 
affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied 
with  proprieties  of  style  and  manner, 
can  be  held  together  by  local  attach- 
ment, by  the  elegance  or  fashionable- 
ness  of  tne  edifice  in  which  it  worships, 
or  by  the  strong  bonds  of  a  creed  or 
sect.  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Proprieties  of  style  and  man- 
ner, local  feeling,  fashion,  show,  or  sec- 
tarian zeal  are  not  attractions  to  them. 
They  can  only  be  brought  and  held 
together  by  a  preaching  which  fastens 
their  attention,  or  pierces  their  con- 
sciences, or  moves  their  hearts.  They 
are  no  critics  of  words,  but  they  know 
when  they  are  touched  or  roused,  and 
by  this  test  —  a  far  truer  one  than 
you  find  in  fastidious  congregations  — 
they  judge  the  minister,  and  determine 
whether  to  follow  or  forsake  him.  The 
duty  of  preaching  to  the  poor  is  ac- 
cordingly a  difficult  one.  Their  minis- 
ter has  much  to  learn,  and,  what  is 
harder,  much  to  forget  He  must  forget 
the  modes  of  address  under  which  he 
was  himself  educated.  He  is  to  speak 
to  those  who  cannot  find  a  meaning  in 
the  vague  language  which  he  has  gen- 
erally heard  from  the  pulpit.  He  must 
find  a  new  tongue.  He  must  reach  the 
understanding  through  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.     He  must  look,  not  upon 
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his  notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  must  appeal  to  the  simple,  uni- 
versal principles  of  human  nature.  There 
must  be  a  directness,  freedom,  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  which  are  not  required 
in  the  church  of  more  refined  worship- 
pers. To  accomplish  all  this,  books  will 
do  him  little  good.  His  best  study  is 
the  poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best 
teacher  is  a  keen  observation  of  the 
workings  of  the  poor  man  s  heart,  of  his 
passions,  perils,  and  spiritual  wants. 
We  charge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to 
resemble  mmisters  in  other  situations. 
You  must  invent  modes  of  action  for 
yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new 
path.  Cultivate  by  perpetual  practice 
the  power  of  extemporaneous  address. 
Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did, 
from  scenes,  events  objects  which  are 
pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  hearers. 
Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Be  any  thing  out  formal  and  mechanical. 
Better  forsake  your  ministry  than  make 
it  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  com- 
mon modes  of  teaching  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or 
chief  work.  Private  intercourse  is  to  you 
a  more  important  instrument  than  the 
pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in 
the  church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses. 
Go  where  no  other  will  go.  Let  no 
squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime,  repel 
you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the  forsaken, 
the  desponding,  the  lost.  Penetrate  the 
depths  of  poverty,  the  haunts  of  intem- 
perance, the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel 
an  attraction  in  what  others  shun,  in  the 
bleak  room  open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in 
the  wasted  form  and  the  haggard  coun- 
tenance, in  the  very  degradation  of  your 
race.  Go  where  sunering  and  guilt  sum- 
mon you ;  and  what  weapon  shall  you 
take  with  you  for  this  contest  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  ?  You  will  be  told 
to  arm  yourselves  with  caution,  to  be- 
ware of  deception,  to  take  the  shield  of 
prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate 
of  distrust;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed 
important ;  but  prudence  and  caution  are 
only  defensive  armor.  They  will  be  se- 
curity to  yourselves ;  they  give  no  power 
over  misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That 
power  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  princi- 
ple ;  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
by  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so 
plentifully  instructed.  The  only  power 
to  oppose  to  evil  is  love,  —  strong,  en- 
during love,  —  a  benevolence  which  no 


crime  or  wretchedness  can  conquer,  and 
which  therefore  can  conquer  all  Misera- 
ble indeed  will  be  your  office,  if  this  spirit 
do  not  possess  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy 
with  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  do 
not  compel  you,  as  it  were  to  seek  their 
abodes,  ana  do  not  identify  you  with 
them.  Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that 
which  carried  him  to  his  cross,  can  carry 
you  through  your  work.  Go,  then,  witn 
his  love  ;  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies 
of  monarchs,  to  conquer  evil.  It  will 
touch  the  heart  which  has  hardened  it- 
self against  all  other  influences.  It  will 
pierce  the  conscience  which  is  impreg- 
nable against  the  most  vehement  rebuke. 
It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor, 
in  the  only  language  he  can  under- 
stand, that  he  is  not  an  outcast  from 
his  race  *,  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  de- 
sponding sufferer  a  love  higher  than 
your  own,  and  bring  back  his  lost  faith 
in  God.  Love  gives  a  new  tongue, — 
the  only  one  which  all  men  can  compre- 
hend. But  by  this  I  mean  something 
more  than  the  common  kindness  of  the 
world.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  a  love  not  bom  on  the 
earth,  but  which  came  from  heaven  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  be 
nourished  by  communion  with  heaven. 
Seek  it  as  your  chief  power.  Guard  it 
against  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  by  intimacy  with  Christ  and  his 
true  disciples,  and  by  perpetual  exercise 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

You  must  love  the  poor ;  you  must 
also  respect  them ;  and,  in  trutn  respect 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  love  which  I  have 
enjoined.  Honor  the  poor  man.  Let 
not  his  poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you 
from  his  participation  of  your  own  nat- 
ure and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  beggar.  If  you 
have  not  power  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit 
within  him,  and  to  reverence  that  divine 
principle  more  than  all  outward  magnifi- 
cence, you  are  unfit  for  your  office.  If 
there  seem  to  you  exaggeration,  or  a  false 
sentimentality,  in  the  language  which 
pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man 
worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds, 
or  than  all  material  nature,  then  you 
want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  can- 
not lay  it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the 
poor,  to  awaken  in  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of 
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their  immortality.  Do  not  go  as  the 
representatives  of  the  richer  classes,  to 
keep  them  in  order ;  but  go  in  the  name 
(rf  Giristians,  to  make  them  partakers 
of  the  highest  distinctions  and  blessings 
in  which  any  of  us  rejoice.  Carry  to 
them  the  gospel,  not  for  purposes  of 
worldly  policy,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth, 
imported  by  God  to  lift  them  above  all 
worldly  greatness,  to  subject  them  to  a 
nobler  law  than  that  of  the  state .  to  make 
them  citizens  of  heaven.  Present  relig- 
ion to  them  in  a  generous  form.  Carry 
to  them  the  very  truths  you  would  bear 
to  the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened. 
Stir  up  the  poor  man  to  be  active  for  his 
ovn  improvement,  and  teach  him  that 
the  power  of  improvement  is  communi- 
cated to  him  as  liberally  as  to  his  pros- 
perous neighbor.  Because  he  is  poor, 
do  not  think  that  he  is  put  into  your 
hands  as  a  passive  material,  to  be  shaped 
at  yonr  pleasure.  Remember  that  he  is 
as  free  as  yourselves,  and  can  only  be 
carried  forward  by  a  spring  of  improve- 
ment in  his  own  soul.  The  work  of 
his  salvation  you  cannot  do  for  him. 
Awaken  him  to  strive,  watch,  and  pray 
for  himself.  Do  not  depress  him.  Do 
Bot,  through,  a  false  sympathy,  speak 
discooragingly  of  his  condition.  Show 
him  that  m  his  poverty  he  still  has  God's 
best  gifts,  —  an  immortal  soul,  and  the 
means  of  its  redemption  and  glory. 
Show  him  how  much  can  be  done  for 
hpman  nature  in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach 
him  diat  his  condition  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  virtue  and  of  the  only  durable 
happiness;  that  suffering  may  be  the 
occasion  and  incitement  of  fervent 
pnyer,  filial  trust,  and  fervent  forti- 
tude ;  that  the  dews  of  God's  spirit  de- 
scend alike  on  rich  and  poor ;  that  every 
grace  may  strike  root  in  the  soil  of  pen- 
ury, and  may  gain  strength  from  1ife*s 
storms ;  thkt,  like  the  poor  widow  in  the 
gospel,  he  can  give  even  more  gener- 
<Misiy.  can  be  more  charitable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  the  richest  of  his 
wee ;  and  that  even  greatness  is  within 
his  reach,  for  ereatness  lies  not  in  what 
tt  outwardly  £>ne,  but  in  strength  of 
»ve  and  holy  purpose  put  forth  under 
sore  temptation.  Beware  of  depressing 
Jf^^jading  the  poor,  by  giving  them  a 
jow  torm  of  reiision,  or  low  views  of 
™^n"  lot  Christ  has  pronounced  bless- 
ings on  them,  and  help  them  to  put  faith 
«i  his  life-giving  woros. 


There  is  one  particular  on  which  I 
cannot  forbear  speaking.  Would  you 
promote  the  present  as  well  as  future 
happiness  of  the  poor  ?  Then  labor 
much,  let  it  be  a  leading  aim,  to  cherish 
among  them  the  domestic  and  benev- 
olent affections.  Whoever  knows  the 
poor,  must  know  how  greatly  the  aspect 
of  their  abodes  would  be  cnanp^ed,  and 
what  a  lar^e  proportion  of  their  suffer- 
ings would  be  removed,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  true  love  for  selfishness, 
passion,  and  envy,  for  unkind  words  and 
unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the 
fountain  of  kindness.  Uree  on  them 
Christianity  as  a  spring  bf  oisinterested 
and  tender  affection.  Teach  the  poor 
that  we  who  are  prosperous  find  our 
chief  earthly  happiness  in  our  domestic 
and  other  social  bonds,  and  not  in 
wealth ;  and  that  without  love  mag- 
nificence is  a  vain  show,  and  the  palace 
embosoms  less  peace  than  many  a  novel 
I  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  day,  that  the  poor  are  to 
be  raised  by  being  taught  to  save,  to 
hoard,  to  economize  theu*  scanty  earn- 
ings. By  all  means  teach  prudence,  but 
do  not  make  the  poor  anxious,  selfish, 
sordid.  Teach  prudence ;  but  still  more 
teach  love  ;  and  so  doing  you  will  teach 
economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with  strong 
and  tender  affections  towards  their  fam- 
ilies and  fellow-creatures,  and  they  will 
deny  themselves,  and  practise  thrift 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  not 
often  learned  from  the  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom. 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular 
duties.  In  general,  I  would  say  to  you, 
Honor  your  work.  Think  of  it  rever- 
ently. I  use  no  exaggeration  when  J 
give  it  a  place  among  the  most  impor- 
tant labors  of  the  times  ;  for  it  bears  on 
the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  state 
has  most  to  fear.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  improvement  of  society ; 
but  its  progress  has  been  attended  with 
one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at 
times  almost  makes  us  doubt  whether 
the  good  has  not  been  too  dearly  bought. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation  of 
one  part  of  the  community  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  depression  of 
another.  Society  has  not  gone  forward 
as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid 
dwellings  you  descry  the  abodes  of 
squalid  poverty ;  and  within  the  city 
walls,  which  enclose  the  educated  and 
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refined,  you  may  meet  a  half-civilized 
horde,  given  up  to  deeper  degradation 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 
In  England,  the  country  advanced  above 
all  others  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
refinement,  ana  literary  institutions,  are 
miserable  multitudes,  degraded  by  de- 
pendence, uninstructed  even  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  dying  of  want  before  their 
time  ;  and  such  is  the  tendency  ol  mod- 
em civilization  through  the  world.  Soci- 
ety is  not  only  disfigured  but  endangered 
by  the  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  vice 
of  a  multitude  of  its  members ;  and  its 
security  and  happiness  demand  nothing 
so  imperiously  as  that  this  wretched 
mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevated, 
redeemed.  Here  is  the  chief  sphere  for 
philanthropy.  Inequalities  of  property 
must  indeed  exist.  But  can  it  be  neces- 
sary that  multitudes  of  human  beings 
should  writhe  under  wants  and  hard- 
ships which  palsy  and  almost  extinguish 
their  spiritusd  and  moral  power  ?  This 
greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  statesman  as  well 
as  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian. 
A  louder  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  through  the  civilized  world 
for  a  social  reform  which  shall  reach  the 
most  depressed  ranks  of  the  community. 
I  see  and  rejoice  to  see  in  your  office, 
my  friends,  a  sign  of  this  new  move- 
ment, an  earnest  of  this  grand  and  holy 
revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  Human  being  to  the 
means  of  spiritual  development,  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are 
our  eyes  which  see  the  day  of  its  recog- 
nition. Feel,  then,  that  you  are  conse- 
crated to  the  greatest  work  of  your  age  ; 
and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it 
by  the  prayers  and  zeal  of  our  churches 
and  their  pastors.  If,  indeed,  your  min- 
istry for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to 
decline  and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  our  ministry  for  the 
rich  is  of  little  avail.  If  in  this  age, 
when  the  improvement  of  society  is  the 
theme  even  of  the  unbeliever ;  if,  with 
every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  can- 
not awaken  in  them  a  sensibility  to  the 


intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  multi- 
tudes around  them,  cannot  carry  borne 
to  their  consciences  and  hearts  tne  duty 
of  raising  up  their  depressed  fellow- 
creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light, 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  then  it  is  time  that  we  should 
give  up  our  pulpits  to  others  who  will 
better  understand  and  inculcate  the 
spuit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  It  is 
time  that  our  lips  should  be  closed,  if 
we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing 
into  men  the  peculiar  benevolence  m 
the  gospel,  —  a  benevolence  which  feels 
for,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  save,  the 
human  soul.  It  is  time,  too,  that  as  a 
class  of  Christians  we  should  disappear, 
if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  great 
work  of  regenerating  society.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  ;  and  the  sooner  a  dead,  life- 
less, soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten 
the  better.  But,  my  friends,  I  cannot 
fear  that  you  will  be  abandoned.  Chris- 
tian love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to  this 
work,  and  will  cheer  and  strengthen 
you  in  your  heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  con- 
fiding  spirit  Go  K>rth  in  the  strength 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Go  forth  to 
increase  the  holiness  of  earth  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark 
alleys  and  the  darker  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as 
precious  as  your  own.  Go  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in 
reliance  on  that  omnipotent  grace  which 
can  raise  up  the  most  fallen,  cleanse  the 
most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with 
more  than  royal  wealth,  console  the 
deepest  sorrows,  and  sanctify  the  sorest 
trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfully,  for  into 
the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light 
of  life.  And  think  not  that  you  alone 
visit  these  humble  habitations.  God  is 
there,  —  Christ  is  there,  —  angels  are 
there.  Feel  their  presence ;  breathe 
their  love  ;  and  through  your  wise,  un- 
wearied, effectual  labors,  may  the  poor 
man's  dwelling  become  a  consecrated 
place,  the  abode  of  love,  "  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven ! '' 
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Mt  Young  Friend  and  Brother, — 
The  Council  here  assembled  for  your 
ofdination  have  assigned  me  the  office  of 
giving  you  the  Charge ;  and  I  perform 
this  work  the  more  cheerfully,  because  of 
the  relation  which  has  lone  subsisted  be- 
tween  you  and  myselE.  Vou  have  grown 
np  from  childhood  under  my  ministry, 
and  you  have  given  me  reason  to  believe 
that  impressions  received  in  the  church 
where  you  have  worshipped  have,  in  con- 
currence with  other  causes,  led  you  to 
this  consecration  of  yourself  to  the  pas- 
toraloffice.  Another  consideration,  which 
renders  this  occasion  still  more  interest- 
ing, is,  that  you  seem  now  to  be  placed, 
by  a  kind  Providence,  in  the  sphere  for 
which  you  are  partictilarly  fitted,  and  in 
which  all  your  faculties  and  affections 
niy  be  expected  to  act  and  unfold  freely, 
cheerfolly,  vigorously,  and  beneficially  to 
yourself  aind  others.  I  remember  how, 
lofi^  ago,  you  felt  the  attraction  of  this 
ministry;  how  a  thirst  for  it  followed 
^a  to  vour  place  of  business,  and  over- 
cune  the  spirit  of  gain ;  and  how  pa- 
tiendv  you  have  labored  to  furnish  your- 
self thmughly  for  the  work.  These  are 
pod  auguries,  and  they^  shed  a  bright 
wipe  over  these  solemnities.  Listen  now, 
tty  brother,  to  a  few  counsels  which  may 
bdp  you  to  fulfil  our  hopes.  Many 
topics,  belonging  to  this  occasion,  I 
fonncily  enlarged  upon,  in  the  Charge 
given  to  your  predecessor,  to  which  I 
tferyou.  There  are  others,  then  omitted 
« sligbtly  touched  upon,  to  which  I  now 
aak  attention. 

You  are  now  set  apart  to  be  a  Minister 
^  Large.  This  is  the  distinction  of  your 
^^ftcc.  Whilst  other  ministers  gather 
worshippers  into  their  churches  from  all 
^  conditions  cit  Uf e,  you  expect  to  labor 
duefiy  among  the  less  prosperous,  the 


destitute.  It  ma^  be  thought,  at  first, 
that  this  peculiarity  must  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  your  office  and  the 
common  ministry ;  that  it  must  demand 
almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  that  all  vour  labors  must  take  a  hue 
and  impress  from  the  condition  of  those 
whom  you  teach.  I  counsel  you  not  to 
be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I 
see  no  great  distinction  between  you  and 
other  ministers.  I  advise  you  to  bring^ 
habitually  to  your  mind,  not  the  outward 
condition  of  men,  but  their  spiritual  nat- 
ure, their  participation  of  that  "divine 
humanity''  which  is  the  only  wealth  of 
rich  or  poor.  The  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  ? 
And  what  should  it  be  to  the  Christian 
teacher  ?  It  does  not  penetrate  the  skin, 
but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat, 
and  drink.  During  life,  it  avails  little  or 
nothing  against  pain,  illness,  bereave- 
ment. Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn. 
The  costliest  winding-sheet,  the  most 
splendid  coffin,  cannot  shut  out  the  worm 
or  protect  against  the  humiliation  of  the 
tomb.  In  tne  next  world,  how  often  will 
present  distinctions  be  reversed !  The 
first  will  be  last ;  the  last  first.  It  be- 
longs, then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to 
look  through,  and  for  the  most  part  to 
forget,  outward  distinctions.  To  the 
Christian  teacher  all  men  of  all  ranks  are 
much  the  same ;  all  rational,  spiritual, 
immortal ;  all  stained  with  epiilt ;  all 
needing  to  be  bom  again.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  to  adapt  himself  to  differences  of 
age  and  education.  But  in  all  there  is 
the  same  human  heart ;  in  all  the  same 
deep  wants,  the  same  chords  to  be 
touched,  the  same  mighty  obstacles  to 
purity  to  be  overcome.  They  all  need 
essentially  the  same  truths,  though  modi- 
fied slightly  as  to  phraseology  and  fonxL 
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There  are  not  different  gospels  for  differ- 
ent conditions  of  men ;  but  one  and  the 
same  truth  for  all ;  just  as  the  same  sun 
sheds  the  same  beams  into  every  hu- 
man dwelling,  and  is  equally  needed  and 
equally  welcome  wherever  he  shines. 

I  would  not  have  any  class  habitually 
addressed  with  reference  to  outward  con- 
dition. It  is  a  great  object  in  all  preach- 
ing, no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  to 
raise  the  hearer  above  his  outward  con- 
dition, to  make  it  seem  as  nothing  to  him 
in  comparisgn  with  his  immortal  spirit 
and  his  inward  wants.  The  poor  should 
be  spoken  to  as  men,  and  as  standing 
on  the  same  ground  with  all  other  men. 
They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  commiseration,  but  ad- 
dressed as  those  who  have  the  essential 
goods  of  life,  who  may  do  its  mat  work, 
and  win  its  highest  prize.  Tne  deepest 
vice  of  our  present  civilization  is,  that 
we  count  the  distinction  between  wealth 
and  poverty  the  greatest  on  earth.  Do 
you  show  that  you  count  it  as  nothing. 

Mv  brother,  look  on  your  hearers  as 
children  and  heirs  of  God ;  and  remem- 
ber that  your  work  is  to  call  out  and  to 
build  up  the  divine  nature  within  them ; 
and  let  such  thoughts  give  you  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  your  office. 
Do  not  measure  this  dv  tne  outward  con- 
dition of  those  to  wnom  you  preach. 
Measure  it  by  their  souls,  and  feel  that 
these  are  the  equals  of  the  most  favored 
in  outward  lot.  Some  of  the  community 
undoubtedly  think  of  you  as  having  little 
more  to  do  than  to  aid  in  keeping  order 
in  the  city.  You  look  infinitely  above 
the  order  of  the  city,  though  that  in  its 
right  place  is  not  to  be  despised.  Your 
function  is  to  bring  men  to  obey,  not  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  the  eternal,  immu- 
table, celestial  law  of  righteousness ;  not 
to  make  them  quiet  citizens,  but  members 
of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
in  seeking  this  highest  end  that  you  will 
secure  the  lower.  Religion  only  serves 
the  state  when  it  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  state,  and  taught  and  cherished 
for  its  own  peerless  woith.  Nothing  has 
so  stripped  Christianity  of  its  power  as 
the  conversion  of  it  into  a  state  machine, 
as  the  polluting  touch  of  the  politician, 
who  has  caused  it  to  be  preached  to  the 
lower  ranks,  and  to  be  professed  by  the 
higher,  in  order  that  the  old  polity,  with 
its  inveterate  abuses,  may  stand  fast,  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  property  in  a 


few  hands  may  be  undisturbed.  Relig- 
ion, taught  for  such  ends,  is  amon£  the 
worst  foes  of  social  progress.  It  loses 
its  vitality ;  it  paralyzes  the  intellect :  it 
strives  to  crush  by  persecution  or  dis- 
abilities those  who  would  restore  its 
primitive  puritv,  or  unfold  more  distinctly 
its  higher  truths ;  it  teaches  pretence  to 
the  ^eat,  and  breathes  servility  into  the 
multitude  whom  it  ought  especially  to 
imbue  with  nobleness  of  mind.  You, 
my  young  friend,  have  learned  that  re- 
ligion has  a  higher  work  to  accomplish 
than  that  of  police ;  that  its  aim  is  to 
bring  the  individual,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  relation 
to  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  everlast- 
ing world,  and  to  inspire  him  with  dis- 
interested love  of  God  and  man ;  and  that 
in  this  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens, 
tender  ana  faithful  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  friends. 

In  these  remarics  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  never  to  allude  to  outward  dis- 
tinctions. The  poor  have  peculiar  diffi- 
culties ;  but  they  must  never  be  left  to 
imagine  that  they  have  all  the  difficulties  of 
life.  Their  burden  is  heavy,  but  there  are 
still  heavier  on  earth  ;  and  the  same  high 
truths  are  needed  to  sustain  all  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  humanity.  So  they  have 
peculiar  temptations;  and  yet,  tempta- 
tions to  the  very  vices  which  abound 
most  among  the  poor  are  exceedingly 
powerful  among  the  more  prosperous. 
The  poor,  it  is  said,  are  peculiarly  incited 
by  their  condition  to  envy ;  ana  yet  are 
we  sure  that  there  is  less  envy  among  the 
rich,  that  there  are  fewer  jealousies  and 
heartburnings  growing  out  of  competi- 
tions and  neglects  in  fashionable  life,  than 
spring  from  indigence  t  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  more  discontent  among  the 
needy  than  among  those  who  abound.  I 
incline  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  among  the  latter  less  submissicMi  to 
God's  providence ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  success  and  abundance  in- 
crease self-will.  You  must  not,  there- 
fore, preach  to  your  congregation  as  if 
they  monopolizea  anv  vice ;  but  speak  to 
all  as  partakers  of  tne  universal  corrup- 
tion. Never  expect  to  reclaim  men  from 
a  vice  by  singling  them  out  for  denun- 
ciation ;  but  by  addressing  to  them  those 
solemn  truths  and  motives  which  are  to 
stir  up  all  men  to  resist  moral  evil. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is, 
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do  nothing  to  discourage  your  hearers. 
If  cheering,  animating  language  i^  to  be 
used  anywhere,  it  is  among  the  poor. 
As  a  minister  of  Christ,  you  are  to  en- 
conn^.  Unhappily  the  gospel  is  too 
often  used  to  break  men's  spirits.  The 
g(»pel,  as  too  often  preached,  instead  of 
being  dad  tidings,  is  the  saddest  news 
vttx  told  on  eartn.  From  your  lips  may 
it  raise  the  dispirited  to  effort,  and  reveal 
to  the  indigent  their  boundless  wealth  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ministry,  it 
was  thought  that  its  chief  benefit  would 
wme  from  visitine :  and  little  compara- 
tively was  expected  from  the  pulpit.  Ex- 
perience, however,  )^^s  proved  that  public 
preaching  is  a  powerful  instrument  for 
the  moral  recovery  of  the  poor.  The 
multitudes  who  throng  the  Chapel  where 
TOu  are  to  labor,  and  who  devour  with 
earnest  attention  the  words  of  the  min- 
ster, indicate  that  this  is  a  sphere  of 
action  to  which  you  are  to  devote  much 
ofyour  energies.  You  must  labor  to 
perfect  yourself  as  a  preacher.  I  say  to 
perfect  yourself ;  for  you  will  do  little 
naiess  jou  aim  at  perfection.  I  might, 
Iiad  I  time,  repeat  mmy  exhortations  as 
to  preaching;  but  two  short  rules  miy 
sjffice  you.  They  are  these :  Preach  the 
truth,  and  preach  it  as  the  truth. 

First;  Preach  the  truth,  and  for  this 
od  pu  must  seek  and  get  it ;  and  this 
is  among  the  hardest  labors  of  life.  To 
see  things  as  they  are,  to  see  them 
tlnpogh  a  clear,  uncolored  medium,  to 
sjrip  them  of  every  disguise,  to  put  to 
silace  our  own  passions  and  prejudices, 
to  resist  the  intolerance,  the  servility, 
the  established  errors  and  earthl  v  modes 
<rf  thought,  the  arrogant  pretensions  and 
the  nervous  fears  of  the  multitude  around 
®.  and,  amidst  all  these  hindrances  and 
Owcurations,  to  discern  the  truth  in  its 
simplidty  and  majesty,  —  this  is  a  labor 
wbich  turns  to  sport  the  toil  of  the  hands 
jad  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  hold 
"St  this  truth  openly,  fearlessly,  amidst 
<''^,  scorn,  desertion,  persecution,  is 
*  heroism  before  which  the  exploits  of 
conquerors  grow  vulgar  and  Ume. 

"  is  a  common  notion  that  it  is  no 
P^  task  to  acquire  religious  truths  in 
a  country  which  enjoys  as  we  do,  a  rev- 
2*^  from  God.  The  revelation  is 
""''gjit  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  re- 
JJ^'^.  —  to  do  our  work  for  us.  But 
|J«  is  a  great  error.  You  should  learn 
™it  the  very  familiarity  of  a  revelation 


hides  its  truths  from  us,  or  is  an  obstacle 
to  clear  comprehension.  Abstract  words, 
continually  sounded  in  our  ears,  lose 
their  meaning  and  force,  and  are  among 
the  last  words  which  we  reallv  under- 
stand. The  language  of  Chnstianity, 
which  has  come  down  from  distant  ages ; 
which  in  every  age  has  received  a  color 
ing  from  prevalent  errors,  passions,  and 
corruptions  ;  on  which  men  of  different 
conditions,  interest,  feelings,  and  mental 
powerS;  have  fastened  different  interpre- 
tations ;  which  we  heard  before  we  could 
think,  and  to  which  we  attached  the  nar- 
row, earthly  conceptions  of  the  opening 
intellect ;  this  language  it  is  an  immense 
toil  to  divest  of  all  false  associations, 
and  to  restore  to  its  oridnal  significance. 
Add  to  this  the  difficulty  which  springs 
from  the  refined,  spiritual,  sublime  char- 
acter of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and 
you  will  learn  what  you  must  do  to  seize 
this  pearl  of  great  price.  What  a  work 
is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God;  to 
separate  from  Him  all  material  forms  and 
attributes,  all  human  passions  and  hu- 
man limitations  !  How  hard  to  separate 
from  Him  all  self -reference  and  arbitrari- 
ness, all  love  of  rule,  of  homage,  and 
kingly  power !  How  hard  to  contemplate 
Him  as  calm,  unimpassioned  reason; 
as  impartial,  disinterested,  all-compre- 
hending love ;  as  having  no  will  but 
the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness  ;  as 
having  no  favorites  ;  as  the  ever-present 
inspirer  and  judge  of  every  soul !  How 
hard  to  look  through  tne  multiplied 
forces  and  agencies  of  the  universe,  to 
one  central,  all-pervading  Power;  be- 
yond the  endless  mutations  and  conflicts 
of  human  life  to  one  unchangeable,  all- 
reconciling  Wisdom  !  The  true  idea  of 
God,  that  highest  thought  of  angels,  de- 
mands for  its  development  the  study  of 
a  life.  How  hard,  too,  is  it  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  duty;  to 
purify  this  from  all  debasing  mixtures  ; 
to  keep  it  from  being  stained  by  the 
sophistry  of  the  passions,  by  the  mter- 
pretations  of  theologians^  by  the  moral 
standard  of  our  age,  by  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  world  and  the  church  I 
How  hard,  again,  to  attain  to  the  true 
idea  of  a  man ;  to  discern  the  greatness 
of  our  nature,  and  its  affinity  with  God, 
amidst  its  present  ruins  ;  to  comprehend 
it  as  revealed  in  the  character  and  life 
of  Christ ! 

My  brother,  do  not  think  that  you 
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know  the  truth  because  you  are  familiar 
with  the  words  which  envelop  it.  1  re- 
peat it,  the  very  commonness  of  Chris- 
tianity throws  over  it  a  mist  not  easilv 
penetrated.  You  have  to  break  the  spell 
of  habit,  the  spell  of  mental  associations 
stronger  than  adamant.  You  must  put 
forth  more  force  of  thought  on  the  relig- 
ion, because  it  is  so  familiar.  A  true 
faith  is  as  hard  an  attainment  now  as  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  A  revela- 
tion is  not  given  to  deliver  us  from  the 
toil  of  seekmg  truth.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  every  rational  being,  especially 
the  great  work  of  him  who  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher.  Thirst  for  the  truth.  Study, 
inquire,  and  pray  for  it.  Welcome  it 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine.  Be 
willing  to  pay  for  it  the  price  of  ease, 
honor,  life.  Of  all  crimes,  dread  none 
more  than  that  of  shutting  out  God's 
light  from  your  mind. 

But  it  IS  not  enough  to  get  the 
truth ;  you  must  preach  it  as  the  truth. 
Christianity  is  often  preached  as  false, 
or  at  least  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  God, 
Christ,  duty,  immortality,  the  soul,  its 
greatness,  its  destiny, — these  are  spoken 
of  as  vague  rumors  which  the  teacher 
has  chanced  to  hear,  and  not  as  realities  ; 
not  as  what  he  knows  ;  not  as  matters  of 
deliberate  and  deep  conviction.  Preach- 
ing is  too  often  traditional,  conventional, 
professional,  the  repetition  of  what  is 
expected,  of  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
say;  not  the  free,  natural  utterance  of 
persuasion,  of  experience,  of  truths 
which  have  a  substantial  being  within 
our  souls.  Undoubtedly  the  hearer  is 
culpable  for  remaining  dead  under  the 
light  of  God's  word ;  but  how  often  does 
the  want  of  life  in  the  teacher  put  down 
the  life  of  the  taught !  Do  you  ask  me, 
how  you  may  come  to  feel  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  truth  you  are  to  dispense  ? 
I  answer,  do  not  hope  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by 
fanatics ;  that  is,  by  inflaming  the  im- 
agination ;  by  representing  to  yourself, 
in  material  forms,  God,  heaven,  hell, 
the  suffering  of  Christ ;  or  by  applying 
perpetual  stimulants  to  the  passions. 
You  must  unite  the  forces  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  life,  and  bring  them 
all  to  bear  on  this  great  end.  You  must 
accustom  yourself  to  concentrate  thought 
on  the  truth  which  you  have  gained ; 
you  must  cultivate  the  hard  but  neces- 
sary art  of  meditation ;  and  must  exalt 


meditation  into  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
light  for  his  quickening  spirit  Nor  is 
this  all.  You  must  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly live  up  to  the  truth.  You  must 
strive  against  those  appetites  and  pas- 
sions wnich  cloud  the  inward  eye  and 
shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be 
true  without  compromise  to  your  con- 
victions of  duty.  You  must  cherish 
and  express  disinterested  affection.  It 
is  only  by  this  joint  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  that 
spiritual  vision  becomes  clear ;  that  the 
spiritual  world  is  opened  to  us ;  that 
God,  and  duty,  and  immortality  come 
forth  from  the  clouds  which  ordinarily 
envelop  them  into  clear  and  beautiful 
light ;  that  God's  spirit  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct voice  in  the  soul.  You  cannot 
labor  too  devoutly  that  the  religion 
which  you  preach  may  become  thus  real 
to  you,  may  live  in  your  understanding 
ana  heart.  Without  this,  preaching  is 
a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  vain  show.  With- 
out it,  there  may  be  prodi^es  of  theo- 
logical learning.  Without  it,  there  may 
be  eloquent  declaimers,  much  admired 
and  run  after.  But  they  work  on  the 
surface  only.  They  show  themselves, 
not  the  truth.  They  may  6xcite  transient 
emotions,  but  do  not  strike  the  deep 
fountains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
human  soul.  He,  alone,  within  whom 
Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial 
presence,  can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  ge- 
nial, natural,  quickening  tones.  Covet, 
as  the  minister's  best  gilt,  the  divine  art 
of  speaking  the  truth  as  truth.  Do  not 
speak  as  a  machine,  an  echo,  but  h-om  a 
living  soul. 

So  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak 
the  truth,  as  truth,  that,  were  I  able,  I 
would  describe  more  particularly  this 
style  of  preaching.  But  words  do  little 
to  make  it  intelligible.  I  mieht  say, 
that  the  truth-preacher  is  free  Irom  all 
artifices  and  affectation  of  style  and 
manner;  that  he  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  earnestness,  naturalness,  free- 
dom. But  your  own  observation  and 
consciousness  can  alone  explain  to  you 
the  characteristics  of  that  truth  in 
preaching  which  all  feel,  though  none 
can  describe.  I  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  are  distinguished  by 
this  stvle  bear  one  mark.  They  preach 
with  taith,  hope,  confidence.  Truth, 
when  seen  as  a  reality,  always  breathes 
faith  and  trust.    Doubt  and  despondence 
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belong  to  error  or  superficial  views. 
Truth  is  of  God,  and  is  bright  with 
promise  of  that  infinite  good  which  all 
ois  perfections  make  sure  to  his  crea- 
tion. God's  supreme  interest  and  joy 
in  moral  excellence;  the  immutaole 
^ory  and  the  onmipotence  of  rectitude 
and  disinterested  love  ;  and  the  utter 
feebleness  of  human  passion  and  prej- 
udice, of  sects  and  armies,  of  opinion 
and  physical  force,  when  arrayed  a^inst 
the  cause  of  holiness,  of  Christ,  of  God, 
—these  are  among  the  clearest  manifes- 
tations of  truth,  and  indeed  its  very 
essence ;  and,  of  consequence,  he  who 
knows  the  truth  must  be  strong  in  faith, 
mnst  tread  doubt  and  fear  under  foot,  and 
most  speak  with  the  energy  of  a  living 
hope.  One  great  reason  of  the  inefficacy 
of  the  ministry  is,  the  want  of  faith  in  a 
higher  operation  of  Christianity,  in  a 
higher  development  of  humanity,  than  is 
now  witnessed.  As  long  as  the  present 
wretched  condition  of  the  Christian 
wodd  shall  be  regarded  as  ultimate  ;  as 
long  as  our  religion  shall  be  thought  to 
have  done  already  its  chief  work  on 
earth ;  as  lone  as  the  present  corruptions 
of  the  churcti  and  the  state  shall  be 
acquiesced  in  as  laws  of  nature,  and 
shall  stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire 
of  reform,  so  long  the  ministry  will  be 
comparatively  dead. 

.  My  brother,  may  you  receive  from 
Christ  and  his  disciples  this  glorious: 
inheritance,  a  spirit  of  faith  !  May  you 
read  every  truth  of  the  gospel  witn  a 
prophet's  eye,  and  see  in  it  the  prom- 
ise of  that  new  spiritual  creation  which 
Christ  came  to  accomplish  on  earth ! 
Mav  you  discover  in  God's  attributes, 
ifl  Uie  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  in  the 
rirtues  of  eminent  men,  and  in  the 
workings  and  aspirations  of  your  own 
Boul,  pledges,  omens,  predictions  of  a 
higher  state  of  the  church,  and  of  hu- 
manity! This  is  indeed  to  know  the 
truth,  and  this  is  the  knowledge  which 
gives  power  to  preaching.  Alas  for 
that  community,  civil  or  religious,  which 
Wods  itself  to  the  past,  and  has  no 
«ith  in  a  higher  futurity  !  That  com- 
munity which  ceases  to  grow,  begins 
to  decay.  In  losing  hope,  it  loses  the 
wcath  of  life.  Where  there  is  no  feith 
"*«  is  no  courage,  and,  of  consequence, 
*J  viaory  over  evil.  You,  in  particular, 
^  neca  faith ;  for  you  will*  have  con- 
^uuially  to  do  with  what  is  to  many 


minds  full  of  discouragement,  —  I  mean 
with  pauperism,  that  dark  cloud  which 
hangs  ominously  over  our  modern  civil- 
ization. But  fear  not.  Study  this  great 
social  ^vil,  its  causes,  its  prevention,  its 
cure,  with  full  confidence  that  in  soci- 
ety, as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a 
healing  power,  and  that  no  evil  is  des- 
perate except  despair. 

Had  I  time,  I  might  suggest  several 
rules  or  cautions  particularly  needed  in 
such  a  ministry  as  yours.  I  will  offer 
but  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  one 
important  respect  your  work  is  to  differ 
from  the  common  ministry,  — that  is,  in 
the  distribution  of  your  time.  Your  life 
is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  but 
very  much  in  visits  from  house  to  house  ; 
ana  this  has  its  advantages.  It  will 
bring  you  near  to  the  poor,  awaken  your 
sympathies  with  them,  acquaint  you  with 
their  wants,  and  give  them  a  confidence 
in  your  attachment  which  will  open  their 
hearts  to  your  public  instructions.  But 
it  has,  too,  its  disadvantages.  There  is 
danger  that  your  tnind  may  be  frittered 
away  by  endless  details,  by  listening 
continually  to  frivolous  communications 
and  suspicious  complaints.  To  escape 
these  narrowing  influences,  you  should 
steadily  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to 
solitary  study;  and,  still  more,  you 
shoula  make  it  your  rule  to  regard  the 
events  and  experiences  of  every  day  as 
lessons,  and  strive  to  extract  from  tnem 
general  truths,  so  that  the  intellect  may 
enlarge  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hum- 
blest concerns.  In  the  meanest  hovel, 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature  and 
of  God's  moral  providence  will  be  set 
before  you  for  study  and  observation. 
Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how 
to  read  him.  To  seize  the  universal  in 
the  particular  is  the  great  art  of  wisdom, 
and  this  is  especially  important  to  one 
who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 

Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry 
is,  that  you  are  to  see  human  nature 
more  unaisguised,  naked,  than  as  it  falls 
under  our  common  notice.  You  are  to 
go  among  those  who  have  not  learned 
to  cover  up  the  deformities  of  the  soul 
by  courtesy  and  graceful  speech.  You 
will  see  more  of  the  coarser  appetites 
and  passions.  Not  that  you  are  to  meet 
more  guilt  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  self- 
ishness and  deceit  of  the  exchange  or 
of  fashionable  life,  however  wrapped  up 
in  refined  manners,  are  not  a  whit  the 
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fairer  in  God's  sight  than  the  artful  or 
grasping  habits  of  the  poor.  Still  we 
are  in  peculiar  danger  of  losing  our  re- 
spect for  human  nature  when  it  offers 
itself  to  us  in  repulsive,  uncouth^  vulgar 
forms  and  language.  Remember  to  be 
candid  and  just  to  the  poor.  Treasure 
up  in  memory  the  instances,  which  you 
will  often  meet  among  them,  of  generos- 
ity, patience,  domestic  love  and  self-con- 
trol ;  and  do  not  forget  that  their  desti- 
.  tution  and  suffering  add  to  these  virtues 
a  moral  worth  not  belonging  to  the  good 
deeds  of  prosperous  life.  Look  beneath 
the  outward  to  the  spiritual,  the  immor- 
tal, the  divine.  Feel  that  each  of  the 
poor  is  as  dear  to  God  as  the  most  ex- 
alted in  condition,  and  approach  them 
with  humanity  and-  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  you  should  use  flat- 
tering words.  Be  true,  honest,  plain. 
Speak  to  them  your  mind.  Rebuke 
wrong-doin?  openlv,  firmly.  The  re- 
spect won  by  manly  courage  and  sim- 
plicity will  give  you  greater  power  than 
any  attachment  gained  t>y  soft  and  sooth- 
ing words.  Be  rough  rather  than  affect- 
edly complacent.  But  with  plain  dealing 
^a  can  join  a  sympathizing  heart,  and 
in  the  union  of  these  you  will  find 
strength. 

I  might  multiply  instructions,  and  in- 
deed I  know  not  where  to  stop ;  but  I 
have  already  transgressed  the  usual  lim- 
its of  this  service,  and  I  will  add  but  a 
single  admonition,  which,  if  followed, 
will  render  all  others  useless.  Go  to 
Jesus  Christ  for  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  strength  in  your  office.  This  pre- 
cept is  easily  uttered,  but  not  easily 
obeyed.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  harder  than 
to  place  ourselves  near  Tesus  Christ. 
The  way  to  him  is  blocked  up  on  every 
side.  Interpreters,  churches,  sects,  past 
and  present,  creeds,  authorities,  the  in- 
fluences of  education,  all  stand  in  our 
way.  So  many  voices,  declaring  what 
Christ  has  saia,  break  on  our  ears,  that 
his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry 
still  resounds,  "  Lo  here  1  and  lo  there ! " 
How  hard  is  it  to  get  near  the  true 
Christ,  to  see  him  as  he  was  and  is,  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  and  to  penetrate 
beneath  his  works  and  words  to  his 
spirit,  to  his  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
^eat  principles  of  his  religion,  to  the 
grand  spiritual  purpose  of  all  which  he 
said  and  did  !  How  hard  to  escape  our 
age,  to  penetrate  through  the  disguises 


in  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology 
have  wrapped  up  Jesus,  and  to  receive 
immediate,  unmixed  impulses  from  his 
teaching  and  life  1  And  yet  the  privilege 
of  communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so 
great,  and  the  duty  of  going  from  man 
to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  most 
spare  no  effort  to  place  yourself  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Divine  Master.  Learn 
from  him  how  to  look  on  men,  how  to 
feel  for  them,  how  to  bear  with  them, 
how  to  meet  them  courageously  yet  ten- 
derly, how  to  awaken  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  spiritual  nature  and 
destiny,  and  how  to  stir  them  up  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  a  new,  inward, 
everlasting  life. 

My  broUier,  I  conclude  with  remind- 
ing you  of  your  great  responsibilities. 
Your  office  is  important  *,  but  this  is  not 
all.  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment. The  ministry  for  the  poor  has 
indeed  ceased  to  be  an  experiment ;  its 
success  has  surpassed  our  hopes ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  established  as  firmly  as  it 
should  be.  It  awakens  litUe  interest  in 
our  churches.  It  receives  Uttle  aid 
from  them.  The  contributions  to  it 
from  most  of  our  congregations  are 
small,  and  do  little  honor  to  us  as  a 
body  of  Christians.  The  success  of  the 
ministry  thus  far  is  due,  under  Provi- 
dence, not  to  the  zeal  of  the  churches^ 
but  to  the  devotion,  the  martyr-spirit  oi 
the  men  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
duties.  More  faithful  laborers,  I  beUeve, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ministry  through  Christendom.  Our 
brother,  that  f  aithnil  servant  of  God,  who 
began  this  work,  still  lives  ;  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted 
toils,  he  is  waging  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  disease  brought  on  him  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his 
successor  has  labored  you  need  not  be 
told.  And  now  you  are  to  enter  into  the 
labors  of  these  faithful  men,  and  to  com- 
mend by  like  labors  the  cause  for  which 
they  have  struggled  to  the  honor  and 
confidence  of  our  churches.  Whether 
this  good  work  shall  to  on,  rests  not  a 
little  with  you.  This  I  say,  not  to  stim- 
ulate you  to  labors  beyond  your  strength. 
I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  in  a  few  spas- 
modic efforts  the  strength  and  useful* 
ness  of  years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard 
the  care  of  your  health  as  a  duty  to 
yourself,  to  us,  and  to  the  poor.  But, 
within  this  limit,  work  with  life,  with 
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courage,  with  strength  of  purpose,  with 
ndaltering  faith  in  God  My  brother, 
go  forth  to  your  labors  with  the  spirit 
and  power  of  him  who  first  preached 
tbejospd  to  the  poor ;  and  may  you,  in 
folment  of  his  promise,  perform  ^ater 
works  than  those  outward  miracles 
which  signaBatd  his  earthly  ministry ! 


Through  your  teaching,  may  the  spirit- 
ually blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
lost  be  found  and  the  dead  raised !  May 
the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to 
perish  come  upon  you  !  May  the  poor, 
consoled,  strengthened,  sanctified  by 
your  ministry,  be  your  crown  and  joy 
m  the  day  of  the  Lord ! 


ADDRESS    ON    TEMPERANCE: 

Delivered  by  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society ^  at  the  Odeon^  Boston^  February  28,  1837,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  simultaneous  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Temperance  through- 
out the  World, 


I  SEE  before  me  the  representatives 
of  various  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and  great 
cause,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  God  if, 
by  the  service  now  allotted  me,  I  can 
m  any  des^ree  encouraee  them  in  their 
work,  or  tnrow  new  light  on  their  path. 
The  present  occasion  may  well  animate 
a  Qiristian  minister.  What  a  noble 
testimony  does  this  meetine  bear  to  the 
spirit  and  influences  of  the  Christian 
Btth!  Why  is  this  multitude  brought 
together  ?  Not  for  selfish  mtification, 
not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the 
poi^iose  of^  arresting  a  great  moral  and 
Mcial  eril,  —  of  promoting  the  virtue, 
dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
Gomes  this  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the 
{[uflty,  the  miserable  ?  Have  we  derived 
It  from  the  schools  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy, or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ?  No.  We  iimerit  it  from  Jesus 
Christ  We  have  caught  it  from  his 
lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meeting, 
*ere  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carry 
|u  back  to  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  The 
ifflpolse  which  Christ  gave  to  the  human 
Mul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now 
Bkanifestii^  itself  more  and  more  in  new 
>»d  increasing  efforts  of  philanthropy 
fer  the  redemption  of  the  world  .from 
wwy  form  of  eviL  Within  these  walls 
jke  authority  of  Christ  has  sometimes 
«en  questioned,  his  character  traduced. 
To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
'W  a  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd 
*bidi  these  walls  now  contain  I    A  re- 


ligion, which  thus  brings  and  knits  men 
together  for  the  help,  comfort,  salvation 
of  their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures, 
bears  on  its  front  a  broad,  bright,  un- 
ambiguous stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us 
be  grateful  that  we  were  bom  under  its 
light,  and  more  grateful  still  if  we  have 
been,  in  any  measure,  baptized  into 
its  disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  temperance  effort,  to  render  any 
important  aid  to  vour  cause  by  novelty 
of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thor- 
oughly explored  the  ground  over  which 
I  am  to  travel.  Still  every  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  nat- 
urally attracted  to  particular  views  or 
points  in  the  most  familiar  subject ;  and, 
by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these, 
he  sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them 
a  new  prominence,  in  vindicating  their 
just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  re- 
ceived, but  which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps  with- 
out foundation,  that  its  chief,  essential 
evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly 
and  frequently  as  its  secondary  evils,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  conviction 
of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the  rem- 
edies which  it  demands.  With  these  im- 
pressions, I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  topics  :  —  the  great  essential 
evil  of  intemperance,  —  the  extent  of  its 
temptations,  —  its  causes,  —  the  means 
of  its  prevention  or  cure. 
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I.  I  begin  with  asking,  What  is  the 

?'eat,  essential  evil  of  intemperance  ? 
he  reply  is  given  when  I  say  that  in- 
temperance is  the  voluntary  extinction 
of  reason.  The  great  evil  is  inward  or 
spiritual.  The  intemperate  man  divests 
himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and 
moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  self- 
consciousness  and  self-command,  brings 
on  frenzy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  in- 
sanity, prostrates  more  and  more  his 
rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  im- 
mediately and  directly  against  the  rational 
nature,  —  that  divine  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  right  and  wrong  action,  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  vice,  what  con- 
stitutes its  peculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and 
what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  laboring  for  its 
suppression.  All  the  other  evSs  of  in- 
temperance are  light  compared  with  this, 
and  almost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is 
right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  other 
evils  should  be  joined  with  and  follow 
this.  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest 
life,  when  he  quenches  reason  and  con- 
science, that  he  and  all  others  should  re- 
ceive solemn,  startling  warning  of  the 
greatness  of  his  guilt ;  that  terrible  out- 
ward calamities  snould  bear  witness  to 
the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working; 
that  the  handwriting  of  judgment  and 
woe  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole 
condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  off- 
spring, to  renounce  his  reason  and  be- 
come a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those 
who  argue  against  intemperance  to  de- 
scribe the  bloated  countenance  of  the 
drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadlv 
pale.  They  describe  his  trembling,  pal- 
sied limbs.  They  describe  his  waning 
prosperity,  his  poverty,  his  despair. 
They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless 
home,  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board, 
his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of 
his  children ;  and  we  groan  in  spirit 
over  the  sad  recital.  But  it  is  right  that 
all  this  should  be.  It  is  right  that  he 
who,  forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of 
understanding  and  conscience  within 
him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among 
God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his 
place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a 
monument  of  wrath  among  his  fellows, 
should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is  seen, 


—  a  teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion, 
of  the  awful  guilt  of  destroying  reason. 
Were  we  so  constituted  that  reason 
could  be  extinguished,  and  the  counte- 
nance retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its 
grace,  the  body  its  vigor,  the  outwajnd 
condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking 
change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far 
from  Deing  gainers,  we  should  lose  some 
testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.  His 
care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice, 
are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  He 
has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in  the  blight 
which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys. 
These  outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they 
seem,  are  but  faint  types  of  the  ruin 
within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's 
respect  to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his 
parental  warnings  agamst  the  crime  of 
quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
the  consequences  or  punishments  of 
crime,  and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself. 
This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its 
highest  use.  Punishment  is  an  outward 
sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant  to  reveal 
something  more  terrible  than  itself.  The 
greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of 
embodving,  making  visible,  the  magni- 
tude oi  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  miseries  of  intemperance,  its  loath- 
someness, ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not 
seen  aright,  if  they  do  not  represent  to 
us  the  more  fearful  desolation  wrought 
by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
much  importance  is  given  to  the  poverty 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But  this  evil, 
great  as  it  is,  is  yet  Hght  in  comparison 
with  the  essential  evil  of  intemperance, 
which  I  am  so  anxious  to  place  distinctly 
before  you.  What  matters  it  that  a  man 
be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the 
spirit,  energy,  reason,  and  virtues  of  a 
man  !  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must, 
for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water ! 
How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by 
disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this ! 
Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty 
is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The  ancient 
philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of 
virtue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a 
Christian.  The  poverty  of  the  intem- 
perate man  owes  its  great  misery  to  its 
cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar, 
by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  mis- 
erable indeed.  He  who  has  no  solace, 
who  has  only  agonizing  recollections  and 
harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his 
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cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  rae^ed 
chfldren,  has  indeed  to  bear  a  crushing 
weight  of  woe.  That  he  suffers,  is  a 
light  thing.  That  he  has  broue^ht  on 
himself  this  su£Eering  by  the  vomntary 
extinction  of  his  reason,  this  is  the  ter- 
rible thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  keep  this  or 
that  man  from  drunkenness,  to  save  him 
from  **  coming  on  the  town,"  from  being 
a  burden  to  the  city.  The  motive  is  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my 
thoughts  fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  few 
hun<&ed  or  thousand  dollars  which  the 
intemperate  cost.  When  I  go  to  the 
poor-house,  and  see  the  degradation, 
the  spiritual  weakness,  the  abjectness, 
the  half-idiot  imbecility  written  on  the 
dnmkard^s  countenance.  I  see  a  ruin 
which  makes  the  cost  of  his  support  a 
grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  society  is  taxed  for  the  drunk- 
ard. I  would  It  were  taxed  more.  I 
would  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were 
so  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
wake  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved 
from  ruin.  It  is  intended,  wisely  in- 
tended by  God,  that  sin  shall  spread  its 
miseries  beyond  itself,  that  no  human 
being  shall  suffer  alone,  that  the  man 
who  falls  shall  draw  others  with  him,  if 
not  into  his  guilt,  at  least  into  a  portion 
of  his  woe.  If  one  member  of  the  social 
body  suffer,  others  must  suffer  too  ;  and 
this  is  well-  This  is  one  of  the  depend- 
encies by  which  we  become  interested 
in  one  another's  moral  safety,  and  are 
summoned  to  labor  for  the  rescue  of  the 
fallen. 

Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  ab- 
horred for  its  own  sake  much  more  than 
for  its  outward  consequences.  These 
consequences  owe  their  chief  bitterness 
to  their  criminal  source.  We  speak  of 
the  miseries  which  the  drunkard  carries 
mto  his  familv.  But  take  away  his  own 
brutality,  ana  how  lightened  would  be 
these  miseries  !  We  talk  of  his  wife  and 
children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue ; 
but  suppose  tnem  to  be  the  effects  of  an 
imiocent  cause.  Suppose  the  drunkard 
to  have  been  a  virtuous  husband  and  an 
affectionate  father,  and  that  sickness, 
not  vice,  has  brought  his  family  thus 
low.  Suppose  his  wife  and  cnildren 
bound  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a 
Bfe  of  labor  for  their  support  and  of  un- 
wearied kindness  has  awakened ;  sup- 
p3se  them  to  know  that  his  toils  for 


their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame ; 
suppose  him  able  to  say,  '*  We  are  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  affec* 
tion  and  religious  trust  I  am  going 
from  you  ;  but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow's 
God."  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed 
these  rags !  How  changed  the  cold, 
naked  room  !  The  heart's  warmth  can 
do  much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold  ; 
and  there  is  hope,  there  is  honor,  in  this 
virtuous  indigence.  What  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  cfrunkard's  wife  ?  It  is  not 
that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard. 
Instead  of  that  bloated  face,  now  dis- 
torted with  passion,  now  robbed  of  every 
gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the  wife  could 
look  on  an  affectionate  countenance, 
which  had  for  years  been  the  interpreter 
of  a  well-principled  mind  and  faithful 
heart,  what  an  overwhelming  load  would 
be  lifted  from  her !  It  is  a  husband 
whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirm- 
ities are  the  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who 
has  blighted  all  her  hopes,  who  has 
proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her 
his ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes 
home  a  hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  dis; 
ease  and  providence  have  cast  on  the 
care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  conse- 
quences of  vice,  too  little  at  the  vice 
itself.  It  is  vice  which  is  the  chief 
weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence, 
—  vice  which  is  the  bitterness  in  the 
cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  extent  of  temptations  to 
this  vice.  And  on  this  point  I  shall 
not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of 
intemperance.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
number  its  victims.  I  wish  to  awaken 
universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that 
the  temptations  to  this  excess  are 
spread  through  all  classes  of  society. 
We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious, 
uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in 
danger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  no 
interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others 
are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  mul- 
titudes in  all  classes  are  in  danger.  In 
truth,  when  we  recall  the  sad  histories 
of  not  a  few  in  every  circle,  who  once 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  then 
yielded  to  temptation,  we  are  taught 
that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear,  — 
that  we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge 
of  the  abyss.  The  young  are  exposed 
to  intemperance,  for  youui  wants  fore- 
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thought,  loves  excitement,  is  apt  to 
place  happiness  in  gayety,  is  prone  to 
convivial  pleasure,  ana  too  often  finds, 
or  makes  this  the  path  to  hell ;  nor  are 
the  old  seciu-e,  for  age  unnerves  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  silently 
steals  away  the  power  of  self-control. 
The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less  peril  than 
the  over-worked  laborer ;  for  uneasy 
cravings  spring  up  in  the  vacant  mind, 
and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
draughts  is  greedily  sought  as  an  es- 
cape from  the  intolerable  weariness  of 
having  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse, 
unrefined  character  fall  easily  into  in- 
temperance, because  they  see  little  in 
its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought  that  men  of  genius 
and  sensibility  are  hardly  less  exposed. 
Strong  action  of  the  mind  is  even  more 
exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands. 
It  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer 
spirits,  and  leaves  either  a  sinking  of 
the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or 
a  restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in 
deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  minds  of  great  energy  to  hun- 
ger for  strong  excitement ;  and  this, 
when  not  found  in  innocent  occupation 
and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in 
criminal  indulgence.  These  remarks 
apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius 
is  poetical,  imaginative,  allied  .with, 
and  quickened  by,  peculiar  sensibility. 
Such  men,  living  m  worlds  of  their  own 
creation,  kindling  themselves  with  ideal 
beauty  and  joy,  and  too  often  losing 
themselves  in  reveries,  in  which  imag- 
ination ministers  to  appetite,  and  the 
sensual  triumphs  over  the  spiritual  nat- 
ure, are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  ol  losing  calm 
thought,  clear  judgment,  and  moral 
strength  of  \rill,  become  children  of 
impulse,  learn  to  despise  simple  and 
common  pleasures,  and  are  hurried  to 
ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high- wrought, 
delirious  gratification.  In  such  men, 
these  mental  causes  of  excess  are  often 
aggravated  by  peculiar  irritableness  of 
the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  rec- 
ords of  literature  are  so  sad.  Hence 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual 
world  have  so  often  undergone  disas- 
trous eclipse ;  and  the  inspired  voice 
of  genius,  so  thrilling,  so  exalting,  has 
died  away  in  the  brutal  or  idiot  cries 
of  intemperance.  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 


lectual men  ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  men 
of  education  in  general,  that  they  must 
not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril.      It 
is  said  that  as  large*  a  proportion    of 
intemperate  men  can  be  found  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  our  col- 
leges as  among  an   equal  number  of 
men   in  the   same   sphere  of  life  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture.     It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the 
cultivation  of   the  intellect  a£Fords  no 
moral  aids.     The  truth  is,  that  its  good 
tendencies  are  thwarted.   Educated  men 
fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  as 
other  men,  not  because  education  is 
inoperative,    but    because    our    public 
seminaries  give  a  partial  training,  being 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to 
moral   culture,    and    still    less  to   the 
invigoration     of   the  physical   systenL 
Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  probably 
this,  that  young  men,  liberally  cducatea, 
enter  on  professions  which  give  at  first 
little  or  no  occupation,  which    expose 
them,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  in  an 
age  of  inexperience  and  passion.     Ac* 
cordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance 
are  recruited    from   that    class  which 
forms  the  chief  hope  of  society.     And 
I  would  I  could  stop  here.     But  there 
is  another  prey  on  which  intemperance 
seizes,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
that  is  woman.      I  know  no  sight  on 
earth  more  sad  than  woman's  counte- 
nance,  which  once  knew  no  suffusion 
but  the  glow  of   exquisite  feeling,   or 
the  blush  of  halloVed  modesty,  crim- 
soned, deformed  by  intemperance.  Even 
woman  is  not  sate.      The  delicacy  of 
her  physical  organization  exposes  her 
to  inequalities   of  feeling  which  tempt 
to  the  seductive  relief    given  by  cor- 
dials.     Man  with  his  iron  nerves  lit- 
tle knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of 
woman  suffers,  how  many  desponding 
imaginations  throng  on  her  in  her  sol- 
itudes, how  often  she  is  exhausted  by 
unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the 
power  of    self-control  is  impaired  by 
repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  sys- 
tem.    The  truth  should  be  told.      In 
all  our  families,  no  matter  what  their 
condition,   there   are  endangered  indi- 
viduals, and  fear  and  watchfulness  in 
regard  to  intemperance  belong  to  alL 

Do  not  say  that  I   exaggerate  your 
exposure  to  intemperance.    Let  no  man 
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say.  when  he  thinks  of  the  drunkard, 
broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intel- 
lect, "  !  can  never  so  fall."  He  thought 
as  little  of  fallings  in  his  earlier  vears. 
The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  brieht 
as  yours  ;  and  even  after  he  began  his 
downward  course  he  was  as  unsus- 
picious as  the  firmest  around  him,  and 
woald  have  repelled  as  indignantly  the 
admonition  to  beware  of  intemperance. 
The  danger  of  this  vice  lies  in  its  almost 
imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  per- 
ish by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth 
does  not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness 
in  the  sparkling  beverage  which  quick- 
ens all  its  susceptibilities  of  Joy.  The 
invalid  does  not  see  it  in  tne  cordial 
which  his  physician  prescribes,  and 
which  gives  new  tone  to  his  debihtated 
organs.  The  man  of  thought  and  gen- 
ius detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the 
drai^t  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspi- 
ration to  intellect  and  imagination.  Tne 
k>ver  of  social  pleasure*  little  dreams 
that  the  glass  which  animates  conver- 
sation will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude, 
and  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  inter- 
course in  which  he  now  delights.  In- 
temperance comes  with  noiseless  step, 
and  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too 
light  to  be  felt.  This  truth  of  mournful 
experience  should  be  treasured  up  by 
us  all,  and  should  influence  the  habits 
and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  so- 
cial life  in  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations 
of  this  vice.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
whilst  its  ravages  may  be  traced  through 
all  conditions,  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  poorer  and  laboring  por- 
tions of  society.  Here  its  crimes  and 
woes  swell  to  an  amount  which  startles 
and  appals  us.  Here  the  evil  is  to  be 
chiefly  withstood.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  my  following  remarks,  confine  my- 
self veiy  much  to  the  causes  and  rem- 
edies of  intemperance  in  this  class  of 
the  conmiunity. 

III.  Among  the  causes  of  intemper- 
ance in  the  class  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  which  every 
man  does  something  to  confirm,  and 
which  brings  to  most  of  us  many  priv- 
ileges. On  these  I  shall  now  insist, 
because  they  show  our  obligation  to  do 
what  we  can  to  remove  the  evil.  It  is 
just  that  they  who  receive  good  should 


aid  those  who  receive  harm  from  our 
present  social  organization.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  primary  cause  of  intemper- 
ance is  in  the  intemperate  themselves, 
in  their  moral  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion, in  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  so- 
ciety, by  increasing  temptation  and 
dimmishmg  men's  power  to  resist, 
becomes  responsible  for  all  wide-spread 
vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its 
energy  for  their  suppression.  This 
leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  our  social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of 
intemperance  in  the  present  state  of 
things  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and 
toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude 
of  men.  Multitudes,  to  earn  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  families, 
are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree 
of  labor  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and 
injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence, 
relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's 
toils ;  as  yet  it  has  increased  them  ; 
and  in  this  effect  I  see  the  sign  of  a 
deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  k  cannot  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator  that  the  whole  of 
Wit  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the 
supply  of  animal  wants.  That  civiliza- 
tion is  very  imperfect  in  which  the  mass 
of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bod- 
ily labor  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  culture.  It  is  melancholy  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  multitudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to  with- 
stand temptation.  The  man,  spent  with 
labor,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a 
deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How 
the  condition  of  society  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pres- 
sure on  any  class,  is  undoubtedly  a 
hard  question.  One  thing  seems  plain, 
that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  pres- 
ent institutions  and  habits  to  bring  re- 
lief. On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor 
seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed 
with  incessant  toil,  exhausting  fore- 
thought, anxious  struggles,  feverish 
competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  laboring 
class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty 
have  no  power  to  remove  the  shocking 
contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilized 
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communities  present.  Inward  spirit- 
ual improvement,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What  we 
need  is  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian 
fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  powerful 
and  prosperous  to  succor  liberally  and 
encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and 
a  new  diHusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
force  to  make  the  multitude  efficient 
for  their  own  support,  to  form  them  to 
self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
independence  which  will  scorn  to  ask 
or  receive  unnecessary  relief. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected 
with  the  last,  is  the  intellectual  depres- 
sion and  the  ignorance  to  which  many 
are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from 
morning  to  night,  without  seasons  of 
thought  and  mental  improvement,  are 
of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their 
Acuities,  views,  and  sources  of  grat- 
ification. The  present  moment,  and 
the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination, 
of  taste,  of  reading,  of  cultivated  so- 
ciety, are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses 
remain }  Unused  to  reflection  and 
forethought,  how  dim  must  be  their 
perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and 
how  little  fitted  are  they  to  cope  with 
temptation  !  Undoubtedly  in  this  coun- 
try this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less 
operative  than  in  others.  There  is  less 
brutal  ignorance  here  than  elsewhere  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of 
excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so 
that  for  the  uneducated  the  temptation 
to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in 
less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  with  pro- 
portionate moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment, becomes  a  mighty  impulse  •  to 
intemperance,  and  this  impulse  the 
prosperous  are  bound  to  witnstand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intem- 
perance among  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes,  and  that  is  the  general  sensu- 
ality and  earthliness  of  the  conununity. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  virtue,  much 
spirituality,  in  the  prosperous  classes, 
but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a 
vastly  greater  amount  in  these  classes 
of  worldliness,  of  devotion  to  the  senses, 
and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body. 
Where  there  is  little  intemperance, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of 


excess.  Thousands,  who  are  never 
drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in 
pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much  of 
the  intellect  of  this  community  is  pal- 
sied, how  much  of  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much 
of  the  spirit  buried,  through  unwise 
indulgence  !  What  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  more  prosperous  classes 
teach  to  the  poorer?  Not  self-denial, 
not  spirituality,  not  the  great  Christian 
truth  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer 
are  taught  by  the  richer  that  the  great- 
est good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The 
voice  which  descends  from  the  pros- 
perous contradicts  the  lesisons  of  Christ 
and  of  sound  philosophy.  It  is  the 
sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those  who 
^ve  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which 
IS  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  poor.      How  is  the 

Eoor  man  to  resist  intemperance  ?  Only 
y  a  moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a 
principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.  And 
where  is  this  taught  him.^  Does  a 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those 
whose  condition  makes  them  his  supe- 
riors ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears 
among  the  better  educated  is,  What 
shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?  Unceasing  strug- 
gles for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good, 
constitute  the  chief  activity  which  he 
sees  around  him.  To  suppose  that  the 
poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons 
of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  from  the 
more  prosperous,  and  should  yet  resist 
the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess, 
is  to  expect  n-om  them  a  moral  force  in 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  sadly 
wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  how 
little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating 
thought,  of  heavemy  aspiration,  do  they 
receive  from  those  aoove  them  in  worldly 
condition ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  is  the 
want  of  self-respect  which  the  present 
state  of  society  induces  among  the  poor 
and  laborious.  Just  as  far  as  wealth  is 
the  object  of  worship,  the  measure  of 
men's  importance,  the  badge  of  distinc- 
tion, so  far  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  self-contempt  and  self-abandonment 
among  those  whose  lot  gives  them  no 
chance  of  its  acquisition.  Such  naturally 
feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  de- 
I  nied  them.    They  see  themselves  neg' 
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'  iected    Their  condition  cuts  them  off 

from  communication  with  the  improved. 

They  think  they  have  little  stake  in  the 

general  weal.    They  do  not  feel  as  if 

Siey  had  a  character  to  lose.     Nothing 

reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their 

nature.    Nothing  teaches  them  that  in 

their  obscure  lot  thev  may  secure  the 

highest  good  on  eartn.     Catching  from 

the  general  tone  of  society  the  ruinous 

I    notion  that  wealth  is  honor  as  well  as 

happiness,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot 

I    nod)ing  to  inspire  self-respect.     In  this 

delosion  they  are  not  more   degraded 

than  the  prosperous  ;  they  but  echo  the 

!    TOice  of  society :  but  to  them  the  de- 

!    lusion  brings  a  deeper,  immediate  ruin. 

By  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes  it  robs 

',    them  of  a  powerful  protection  against 

;    low  vices.    It  prepares  them  for  coarse 

manners,  for  gross  pleasures,  for  descent 

to  brutal  degradation.     Of  ^1  classes  of 

society,  the  poor  should  be  treated  with 

peculiar  deference,   as    the    means    of 

coanteracting  their  chief  peril,  —  I  mean, 

the  loss  of  self-respect.     But  to  all  their 

other  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglect  Can 

we  then  wonder  that  they  fill  1 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  so- 
cial constitution  favoring  intemperance ; 
but  I  must  pass  them',  and  will  suggest 
one  characteristic  of  our  times  which  in- 
creases all  the  tendencies  to  this  vice. 
Om*  times  are  distinguished  by  what  is 
called  a  love  of  excitement;  in  other 
WJrds,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants. 
To  be  stimulated,  excited,  is  the  univer- 
sal want.  The  calmness,  sobriety,  blod- 
<iii^  industry  of  our  fathers,  have  been 
suaceded  by  a  feverish  restlessness. 
The  books  that  are  read  are  not  the 
great,  standard,  immortal  works  of  gen- 
ms,  which  require  calm  thought,  and  in- 
spire deep  feeling ;  but  ephemeral  works, 
which  are  run  through,  with  a  railroad 
rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not 
ttnlike  that  produced  by  exhilarating 
dran^^hts.  Business  is  become  a  race, 
and  IS  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of 
peat  risks,  and  the  hope  of  great  profits. 
Even  religion  partakes  the  general  rest- 
Jttsness.  In  some  places,  extravagant 
nwasures,  which  storm  the  nervous  sys- 
to,  and  drive  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
w*^rs  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to  for 
Its  promotion.  Everywhere  people  go 
to  church  to  be  excited  rather  than  im- 
I*oved.  This  thirst  for  stimulants  can- 
not be  shut  up  in  certain  spheres.     It 


spreads  through  and  characterizes  the 
community.  It  pervades  those  classes 
who,  unhappily,  can  afford  tliemselves 
but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxicating 
liquor;  and  among  these  the  spirit  of 
the  age  breaks  out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some 
of  the  causes  of  intemperance  in  our  pres- 
ent social  state ;  and  this  I  have  done 
that  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  its 
ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  resist  the  evil ;  and  not  only 
justice,  but  benevolence  pleads  with  us 
to  spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or 
cure.  The  thought  that  in  the  bosom 
of  our  society  are  multitudes  standing 
on  the  brink  of  perdition,  multitudes  who 
are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  de- 
stroy their  rational  nature,  to  sink  into 
brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  in- 
spire deeper  concern  than  the  visitation 
of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse  every  man 
who  has  escaped  this  degradation  to  do 
what  he  may  to  rescue  the  fallen,  and, 
still  more,  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  How  shall 
we  arrest,  how  suppress,  this  great  evil  ? 
Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and  to  this  I 
answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action. 
To  rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  must  either 
give  them  strength  within  to  withstand 
the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we 
must  remove  these  temptations  without. 
We  must  increase  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence 
are  useful,  but  the  first  incalculably  the 
most  important.  No  man  is  safe  against 
this  foe  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul, 
with  the  might  of  principle,  and  a  virtu- 
ous will.  The  great  means,  then,  of  re- 
pressing intemperance  in  those  portions 
of  society  which  are  most  exposed  to  it, 
is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken 
in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous 
action  of  conscience  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. In  other  words,  to  save  the  labor- 
ing and  poor  from  intemperance,  we 
must  set  in  action  amongst  them  the 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious improvement.  We  must  strive  to 
elevate  them  as  rational  and  moral  be- 
ings, to  unfold  their  highest  nature.  It 
is  idle  to  think  that,  whilst  these  classes 
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remain  the  same  in  other  respects,  they 
can  be  cured  of  intemperance.  Intem- 
perance does  not  stand  alone  in  their 
condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only 
be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their 
whole  character  and  conaition.  To  heal 
a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  the  whole  body. 
So  it  is  with  the  mind.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  remove  those  vices  from  the 
poor  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves, 
and  leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as 
corrupt  as  before.  Nothing  but  a  gen- 
eral improvement  of  their  nature  can 
fortify  them  against  the  crimes  which 
make  them  scourges  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force 
of  principle,  be  communicated  to  the 
less  prosperous  classes  of  society?  I 
answer,  first,  the  surest  means  is  to  in- 
crease it  among  the  more  favored.  All 
classes  of  a  communitv  have  connections, 
sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sen- 
suality reign  among  the  prosperous  and 
educated,  and  the  poor  and  uneducated 
will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms. 
That  man  is  the  best  friend  to  temper- 
ance, among  high  and  low,  whose  char- 
acter and  life  express  clearly  and  strongly 
moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to 
the  body,  superiority  to  wealth,  elevation 
of  sentiment  and  principle.  The  greatest 
benefactor  to  society  is  not  he  who  serves 
it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  char- 
acter is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher 
life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
might  of  individual  virtue  surpasses  all 
other  powers.  The  multiplication  of 
individuals  of  true  force  and  dignity  of 
mind  would  be  the  surest  of  all  omens 
of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  in 
every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  fraternal  intercourse  than  now  ex- 
ists between  the  more  and  less  improved 
portions  of  the  community.  Our  pres- 
ent social  barriers  and  distinctions,  in 
so  far  as  they  restrict  sympathy,  and 
substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  for 
reverence  of  our  common  nature  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  gross  violations 
of  the  Christian  law.  Those  classes 
of  society  which  have  light,  strength, 
and  virtue,  are  bound  to  communicate 
these    to    such    as  want   them.     The 


weak,  ignorant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  their  more  favor- 
ed brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  an- 
other, and  thus  to  propagate  their 
crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy 
against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate 
and  joint  exertion,  should  approach  it. 
study  it.  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and 
throw  all  their  souls  into  efforts  for  its 
removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God 
has  prospered,  whom  He  has  enlight- 
ened, in  whose  hearts  He  has  awakened 
a  reverence  for  Himself,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling  the  mis- 
erable of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved 
Christian  thinks  of  the  mass  of  unpit- 
ied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must 
he  not  be  shocked  at  the  hardness  of 
all  our  hearts  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  one 
blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly  de- 
scent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions, 
which  to-morrow  are  to  be  buried  for 
ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  us  from 
one  another,  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  brotherly  sympathy  and  aid  ? 
In  a  Christian  community,  not  one 
human  being  should  be  left  to  fall, 
without  counsel,  remonstrance,  sj-m- 
pathy,  encouragement,  from  others  niore 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  himself. 
Say  not  this  cannot  be  done.  I  know  it 
cannot  be  done  without  great  changes 
in  our  habits,  views,  feelings  ;  but  these 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond 
must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of 
men.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility 
must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  pros- 
perous, the  virtuous.  Christianity  de- 
mands this.  The  progress  of  society 
demands  it.  I  se6  blessed  omens  of 
this,  and  they  are  among  the  brightest 
features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the 
more  exposed  classes  of  society,  it  is 
indispensable  that  a  higher  educarion 
should  be  afforded  them.  We  boast  of 
the  means  of  education  afforded  to  the 
poorest  here.  It  may  be  said  with  truth, 
in  regard  to  both  rich  and  poor,  that 
these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to 
moral  education,  hardly  any  provisions 
are  made  for  it  in  our  public  schools. 
To  educate  is  something  more  than  to 
teach  those  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  needed  to  get  a  subsistence. 
It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the  higher 
faculties   and  affections  of   a    human 
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bdng.  Education  is  not  the  authori- 
tative, compulsory,  mechanical  training 
of  passive  pupils,  but  the  influence  of 
gifted  and  quickening  minds  on  the 
spirits  of  the  young.  Such  education 
is,  as  yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  can- 
not be  too  fervently  desired.  Of  what 
use,  let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this 
community,  but  to  train  up  a  better 
generation  than  ourselves?  Of  what 
use,  1  ask,  is  freedom,  except  to  call 
forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  individual  ?  What,  but  human 
iinprovement,  is  the  great  end  of  society  ? 
Why  ought  we  to  sustain  so  anxiously 
republican  institutions,  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  form  a  nobler  race  of  men,  and 
to  spread  nobleness  through  all  condi- 
tions of  social  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  prevalent  error  among  us,  that  per- 
sons in  the  laboring  classes  are  denied 
by  their  conditions  any  considerable 
intellectual  improvement.  They  must 
five,  it  is  thought,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil 
the  great  end  of  a  human  being,  which 
is  to  unfold  his  divinest  powers  and 
a£Fections.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  poor- 
est child  might  and  ought  to  have  liberal 
means  of  self-improvement  ;  and  were 
there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for 
hunuin  nature  and  for  Christianity^  he 
would  find  them.  In  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  most  intelligent  travel- 
ler in  Germany,  I  am  informed  that  in 
certain  parts  of  that  country  ther6  is 
found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  not  een- 
eruly  supposed  to  consist  with  their 
lot;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  produces  much  happiness 
in  a  portion  of  society  which  among  us 
is  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  in- 
nocent and  elevated  pleasure;  that  the 
teaching  in  Sunday-schools  is  in  some 
places  more  various  than  here,  and 
that  a  collection  of  books  and  a  de- 
gree of  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
poet  in  cottages  far  inferior  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  our  husbandmen.  ^^In  short," 
my  friend  adds,  "  I  have  seen  abundant 
proof  that  intellectual  culture,  as  found 
here,  spreads  its  light  and  comfort 
throu|rh  a  class  that  hardly  exists  at 
all  with  us,  or,  where  it  does  exist,  is 
generally  supposed  to  labor  under  a 
u<%ree  of  physical  wretchedness  incon- 
sistent with  such  culture.'^  Information 
of  this  kind  should  breathe  new  hope 
into  philanthropic  labors  for  the  intel- 


lectual and  moral  life  of  every  class  in 
society.  How  much  may  be  done  in 
this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigor  of 
thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination  and  the  fine 
arts,  and,  above  all,  the  influences  of 
religion,  through  our  whole  community ! 
Were  the  prosperous  and  educated  to 
learn  that,  sifter  providing  for  their  fami- 
lies, they  cannot  better  employ  their 
possessions  and  influence  than  in  for- 
warding the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  society,  how  soon  would  this  city  be 
regenerated  !  How  many  generous  spir- 
its might  be  enlisted  here  by  a  wise 
bounty  in  the  work  of  training  their  fel- 
low-creatures !  Wealth  cannot  be  bet- 
ter used  than  in  rescuing  men  of  vig- 
orous and  disinterested  minds  from 
worldly  toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them 
time  and  opportunity  for  generous  self- 
culture,  ana  in  enabling  them  to  devote 
their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark 
of  a  true  civilization  is,  that  the  arts 
which  minister  to  sensuality  decrease, 
and  spiritual  employments  are  multi- 
plied, or  that  more,  and  more  of  the 
nighest  ability  in  the  state  is  withdrawn 
from  labors  for  the  animal  life,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience, 
the  pure  affections,  the  moral  energy  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted 
among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury, 
if  conscientiously  and  wisely  devoted  to 
the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous 
culture  to  all  classes  among  us,  would 
render  this  city  the  wonder  and  joy  of 
the  whole  earth.  What  is  thus  wasted 
mi^ht  supply  not  only  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  refined 
arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a 
lightener  of  toil,  a  cheerer  of  society,  a 
relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the  poor- 
est dwellings.  Still  more,  what  we  now 
waste  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course 
of  years,  with  the  chief  attractions  of 
Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and  with  a 
Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of 
all  classes  might  have  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  nature  and  art 
Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion begins  to  find  friends  here.  Thanks 
to  that  enlightened  and  noble-minded 
son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now  slum- 
ber on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  left 
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to  his  birthplace  a  testimony  of  filial 
love,  in  his  munificent  bequest  for  the 
diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  through 
this  metropolis.  Honored  be  the  name 
of  Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor  of 
his  native  city  !  A  community,  directing 
its  energies  chiefly  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion of  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous 
development  of  human  nature,  would 
achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered 
human  thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end 
that  we  ougnt  to  labor.  Our  show  and 
our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the'  improvement  of  our 
families,  neighborhood,  and  race  ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  that  our  legislators,  provoked  to 
jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  in 
other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
ancient  honor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
may  adopt  some  strong  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  education  among  us. 
We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation 
of  better  teachers  ;  and  until  this  step  is 
taken  we  can  make  no  important  prog- 
ress. The  most  crying  want  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accom- 
plished teachers.  We  boast  of  our 
schools;  but  our  schools  do  compara- 
tively little,  for  want  of  educated  instruc- 
tors. Without  good  teaching,  a  school  is 
but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training 
men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a 
fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth 
streams  to  refresh  present  and  future 
a|;es.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  de- 
nied to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
this  principal  means  of  their  elevation. 
We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more 
teachers  for  all  classes  of  society,  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults. 
We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  directed  to  the  procur- 
ing of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest 
concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
regeneration  of  society  will  be  the  ele- 
vation of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  community.  When  a 
people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  bene- 
factors and  most  important  members  are 
men  devoted  to  the  liberal  instruction  of 
all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have 
opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 
This  truth  is  making  its  way.  Socrates 
is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in 
an  age  of  great  men.    The  name  of 


King  has  grown  dim  before  tbat  of 
Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earth. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  instruc- 
tors are  needea  only  in  the  earlier  years 
of  life.  But  ought  the  education  of  a 
human  being  ever  to  cease  ?  And  may 
it  not  always  be  forwarded  by  good  in- 
struction ?  Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  dis- 
pense with  all  teachers  save  the  silent 
book.  But  to  the  great  majority  the 
voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indispen- 
sable means  of  cultivation.  The  discov- 
ery and  supply  of  this  want  would  give 
a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  than  that  men  of  supe- 
rior gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
the  less  enlightened  classes  in  the  great 
end  of  life,  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  history, 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  country, 
in  the  philosophy  of  their  employments, 
in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  proauctions 
of  outward  nature,  and  especially  in  the 
art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of 
body  and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mind. 
We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocation, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  wake  up 
the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where  it 
is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber.  We 
honor,  and  cannot  too  much  honor,  the 
philanthropist,  who  endows  permanent 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering ;  but  not  less  good,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  accomplished  by  inquiring  for 
and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability 
and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sending 
them  forth  to  act  immediately  on  soci- 
ety. A  philanthropist  who  snould  llb- 
eially  afford  to  one  such  man  the  means 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  would  con- 
fer invaluable  ^ood.  One  gifted  man, 
with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  should 
live  among  the  uneducated,  to  spread 
useful  knowledge  and  quickening  truth, 
by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank  and 
friendly  intercourse,  by  encouraging 
meetings  for  improvement,  by  forming 
the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and 
giving  to  these  the  animation  of  his 
presence  and  guidance,  by  bringing 
parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education,  by  instructing  families 
in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health,  by 
using,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  whicn 
an  active,  generous  mind  would  discover 
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or  invent  for  awakening  intelligence  and 
moral  life  :  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a 
considerable  circle  ;  and  what  would  be 
tbe  result  were  such  men  to  be  multi- 
plied and  combined,  so  that  a  community 
might  be  pervaded  by  their  influence ! 
We  owe  much  to  the  writings  of  men  of 
genius,  pietv,  science,  and  exalted  virtue. 
But  most  01  these  remain  shut  up  in  nar- 
row spheres.  We  want  a  class  of  liberal 
instructors,  whose  vocation  it  shall  be  to 
place  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds  within  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  flow  out  like  water  for  the  prep- 
aration and  employment  of  such  teach- 
ers, for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous 
minds  in  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to 
their  race.  Jesus  Christ,  m  instituting 
the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
iotellectual  and  moral  agency  which  1 
now  urge.  On  this  foundation  we  ought 
to  build  more  and  more,  until  a  life-giv- 
ing influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes 
of  society.  What  a  painful  thought  is 
it,  that  such  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power,  of  godlike 
energy,  is  this  very  moment  lying  dead 
among  as !  Can  we  do  nothing  for  its 
resurrection?  Until  this  be  done,  we 
oay  lop  off  the  branches  of  intemper- 
ance, but  its  root  will  live ;  and  happy 
^hall  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do  not 
apin  darken  our  land.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  laborious  can  find  no  time 
for  such  mstruction  as  is  now  proposed. 
More  or  less  leisure  if  sought  can  be 
found  in  almost  every  life.  Nor  let  it 
be  said  that  men  able  and  disposed  to 
carry  on  this  work,  must  not  be  looked 
for  m  such  a  world  as  ours.  Christianity, 
which  has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of 
beneficence,  which  has  sent  forth  so 
roany  apostles  and  martyrs, .  so  many 
Howards  and  Clarksons,  can  raise  up 
laborers  for  this  harvest  also.  Nothii4; 
is  needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a 
new  comprehension  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race,  to  call  forth  efforts 
which  seem  impossibilities  in  a  self- 
seeking  and  self-indulging  age. 

1  wul  add  but  one  more  means  of 
giving  moral  power  and  general  im- 
provement to  those  portions  of  the 
fonununity  in  which  intemperance  finds 
»t8  chief  victims.     We  must  not  only 


promote  education  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially send  among  them  Christian 
mstruction,  Christian  teachers,  who 
shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  spirit- 
ual welfare.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
express  my  joy  at  the  efforts  made  for 
establishinp;  a  ministry  among  the  poor 
in  this  ana  other  cities.  Though  not 
sustained  as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsists 
in  sufficient  vi&^or  to  show  what  it  can 
accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution 
as  amonfi^  the  happiest  omens  of  our 
times,  ft  shows  that  the  spirit  of  him 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  is  not  dead  among  us. 
Christianity  is  the  mighty  power  before 
which  intemperance  is  to  fall.  Chris- 
tianity, faithfully  preached,  assails  and 
withstands  this  vice,  by  appealing,  as 
nothing  else  can,  to  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Judge, 
by  speaking  to  the  heart  in  the  name 
01  the  Merciful  Father,  by  profifering 
strength  to  human  weakness  and  par- 
don to  human  guilt,  by  revealing  to  men 
an  immortal  nature  within,  and  an  eter- 
nal state  before  them,  by  spreading 
over  this  life  a  brightness  borrowed 
from  the  life  to  come,  by  awakening 
generous  affections,  and  binding  man 
by  new  ties  to  God  and  his  race.  But 
Christianity,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  its 
mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most 
exposed  to  intemperance,  must  not  only 
speak  in  the  churches,  where  these  are 
seldom  found,  but  must  enter  their 
dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  minis- 
ters, must  commune  with  them  in  the 
language  of  friendship,  must  take  their 
children  under  its  guardianship  and  con- 
trol. The  ministry  for  the  poor,  sus- 
tained by  men  worthy  of  the  function, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful 
barriers  ever  raised  against  intemper- 
ance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice, 
on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted,  have 
for  their  object  to  strengthen  and  ele- 
vate the  whole  character  of  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  intemperance.  I  would 
now  suggest  a  few  means  fitted  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  by  diminishing 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this 
vice. 

The  first  means  which  I  shall  suggest 
of  placing  a  people  beyond  the  temp- 
tations to  intemperance,  is  to  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleas- 
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ure.  This  topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  ,  I  feel  its 
importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  I 
may  introduce  may  seem  to  some  hardly 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  oc- 
casion. We  ought  not,  however,  to 
respect  the  claims  of  that  ^avity  which 
prevents  a  faithful  exposition  of  what 
may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow-creat- 
ures. 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be 
guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful 
pleasures  oy  furnishing  the  means  of 
mnocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures 
I  mean  such  as  excite  moderately ;  such 
as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
not  boisterous  mirth ;  such  as  refresh, 
instead  of  exhausting,  the  system ; 
such  as  occur  frequently,  rather  than 
continue  lone;  such  as  send  us  back 
to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  in  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake 
in  the  presence  and  society  of  respect- 
able friends  ;  such  as  consist  with,  and 
are  favorable  to,  a  grateful  piety ;  such 
as  are  chastened  oy  self-respect,  and 
are  accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  Ufe  has  a  higher  end  than  to 
be  amused.  In  every  community  there 
must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and 
means  of  agreeable  excitement ;  and 
if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished, 
resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man 
was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labor  ; 
and  the  state  of  society  should  be 
adapted  to  this  principle  of  human 
nature.  France,  especially  before  the 
revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a 
sin£;ularly  temperate  country,  —  a  fact 
to  oe  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  prevalence  of  simple 
and  innocent  gratifications,  especially 
among  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to 
excess  very  often  to  shake  o£E  depres- 
sion, or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst 
for  agreeable  excitement,  and  these 
motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  com- 
munity. A  gloomy  state  of  society,  in 
which  there  are  few  innocent  recrea- 
tions, may  be  expected  to  abound  in 
drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are  af- 
forded The  savage  drinks  to  excess, 
because  his  hours  of  sobrietv  are  dull 
and  unvaried ;  because,  in  losing  the 
consciousness  of  his  condition  and  his 
existence,  he  loses  little  which  he  wishes 
to  retain.     The  laboring   classes  are 


most  exposed  to  intemperance,  because 
thev  have  at  present  few  other  pleas- 
uraole  excitements.  A  man  who,  after 
toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  recre- 
ation, is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to 
seek  self-oblivion.  He  has  too  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  man  to  take  up  with 
those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the  encourage- 
ment of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments 
is  an  important  means  of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance 
of  encouraging  the  efforts  which  have 
commenced  among  us  for  spreading 
the  accomplishment  of  music  through 
our  whole  community.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular 
branch  in  our  schools :  and  every  friend 
of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the 
experiment.  I  am  not  now  called  to 
speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of  mu- 
sic, particularly  of  the  strength  which 
it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  ana  to  all  pure  and  generous 
emotions.  Regarded  merely  as  a  re- 
fined pleasure,  it  has  a  ^vorable  bear- 
ing on  public  morals.  Let  taste  and 
skill  in  this  beautiful  art  be  spread 
among  us,  and  every  family  will  have 
a  new  resource.  Home  will  gain  a  new 
attraction.  Social  intercourse  will  be 
more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
amusement  will  be  furnished  to  the 
community.  Public  amusements,  bring- 
ing multitudes  together  to  kin^e  wmi 
one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  inno* 
cent  joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence ; 
and  among  these  bonds  of  society  per- 
haps no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed 
^ood  as  music.  What  a  fulness  of  en- 
joyment has  our  Creator  placed  witibin 
our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  aa 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into 
sweet  sounds  !  And  yet  this  goodness 
is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through  want  of 
culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  pro- 
vision is  to  be  enjoyed. 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has 
been  discouraged  in  our  country  by 
many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  with* 
out  reason.  Dancing  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  balls  ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  worst  forms  of  social  pleasure. 
The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for 
a  ball,  the  waste  of  thought  upon  it, 
the  extravagance  of  dress,  the  late 
hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the 
exposure  of  health,  and  the  languor  of 
the  succeeding  day,  —  these  and  other 
evils,  connected  with  this  amusement. 
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are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from 
the  community.  But  dancing  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  proscribed.  On  the  con- 
tiaiy,  balls  should  be  discouraged  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing, 
instead  of  being  a  rare  pleasure,  re- 
quiring elaborate  preparation  may  be- 
come an  e very-day  amusement,  and 
majr  mix  with  our  common  intercourse. 
This  exercise  is  among  the  most  health- 
foL  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  feels 
its  gladdening  influence  No  amuse- 
ment seems  more  to  have  a  foundation 
in  onr  nature.  The  animation  of  youth 
overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious 
movements.  The  true  idea  of  dancing 
entities  it  to  favor.  Its  end  is,  to  real- 
ize perfect  grace  in  motion :  and  who 
does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the  grace- 
ful is  one  (tf  the  higher  faculties  of  our 
nvture?  It  is  to  be  desired  that  dan- 
dog  should  become  too  common  among 
us  to  be  made  the  object  of  specif 
Reparation  as  in  the  ball :  that  mem- 
oirs of  the  same  family,  when  confined 
bjr  nnbvorable  weather,  should  recur  to 
it  for  exercise  and  exhilaration ;  that 
bnaches  of  the  same  family  should  en- 
Even  in  this  way  their  occasional  meet- 
inp :  that  it  should  fill  up  an  hour  in 
>u  the  assemblages  for  relaxation  in 
which  the  young  form  a  part.  It  is  to 
he  deared  that  this  accomplishment 
^^ot^  be  extended  to  the  laboring 
c^>sses  of  society,  not  only  as  an  in- 
pocent  pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  manners.  Why  shall 
notgncuulness  be  spread  through  the 
*hwe  community  ?  From  the  French 
^«*»n  we  learn  that  a  degree  of  grace 
ud  refinement  of  manners  may  pervade 
^  classes.  The  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  desire  to  break  down 
^  partition-walls  between  human  be- 
mgs  in  different  conditions ;  and  one 
""^tts  of  doing  this  is  to  remove  the 
conscious  awkwardness  which  confine- 
ment to  laborious  occupations  is  apt  to 
™ce.  An  accomplishment,  giving 
n«c  and  graceful  movement,  though 
» far  weaker  bond  than  intellectual  or 
jwnl  culture,  still  does  something  to 

™g  tiiose  who  partake  it  near  each 
otner. 

I  approach  another  subject,  on  which 
^greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than 
OB  the  last,  and  that  is  the  theatre.  In 
^  pitsent  state,  the  theatre  deserves 
no  encouragement    It  is  an  accumula- 


tion of  immoral  influences.  It  has  nour« 
ished  intemperance  and  all  vice.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amuse- 
ment IS  radically,  essentially  evil.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  theatre  which  would  be 
the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  means  of 
refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  a  people.  The  deep  woes,  the 
mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  genuine  tragedy, 
are  fitted  to  thriU  us  with  human  sym- 
pathies with  profound  interest  in  our  nat- 
ure, with  a  consciousness  of  what  man 
can  do  and  dare  and  suffer,  with  an  awed 
feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life. 
The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from 
its  depths  ;  and  the  lethargy  in  which 
so  many  live  is  roused,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought 
and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a 
high  purpose  when  it  places  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  solemn  and  strik- 
ing events  of  human  history,  and  lays 
bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most 
powerful,  appalling,  glorious  workings. 
But  how  little  does  the  theatre  accom- 
plish its  end !  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  still  more  disgraced  by  profane- 
ness,  coarseness,  inaelicacy,  low  wit, 
such  as  no  woman,  worthy  of  the  name, 
can  hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man 
can  take  pleasure  in  without  self-degra- 
dation !  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and 
a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres 
where  exhibitions  of  dancing  are  given 
fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most 
licentious  class  in  the  community  throng 
unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy? 
That  the  theatre  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  communitv.  Were  it  to 
fall,  a  better  drama  mignt  spring  up  in 
its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  is  there 
not  an  amusement,  having  an  affinity 
with  the  drama,  which  might  be  usefully 
introduced  among  us  ?  I  mean  recita- 
tion. A  work  of  genius,  recited  by  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and 
powers  of  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and 
high  gratification.  Were  this  art  culti- 
vated and  encoul^ged,  great  numbers, 
now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful 
compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their 
excellence  and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  more  effectuad  way  of  spread- 
ing a  refined  taste  through  a  community. 
The  drama,  undoubted^,  appeals  more 
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strongly  to  the  passions  than  recitation ; 
but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily 
recited,  would  be  better  understood  than 
on  the  stage.  Then,  in  recitation,  we 
escape  the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor 
performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most 
of  the  time  at  tlie  theatre.  Recitation, 
sufficiently  varied,  so  as  to  include  pieces 
of  chaste  wit,  as  well  as  of  pathos,  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present 
intellectual  progress  as  much  as  the 
drama  falls  below  it.  Should  this  exhi- 
bition be  introduced  among  us  success- 
fully, the  result  would  be  that  the  power 
of  recitation  would  be  extensively  called 
forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our 
social  and  domestic  pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  as  a  defence  against 
intemperance,  by  giving  force  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  mind.  It  also  does  great 
eood  as  a  source  of  amusement ;  and  on 
this  ground  should  be  spread  through 
the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may 
be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  inno- 
cent gratification.  Every  thing  may  be 
made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a 
subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books, 
regarded  merely  as  a  ratification,  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  earth. 
A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful 
occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  lan- 
guid hours  of  life  ;  and  how  many  per- 
sons, in  these  hours,  for  want  of  in- 
nocent resources,  are  now  impelled  to 
coarse  and  brutal  pleasures !  How  many 
young  men  can  be  foun3  in  this  city 
who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion 
in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual 
activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long, 
dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of  in- 
temperance and  depraving  society  !  It 
is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times 
that  lectures  on  literature  and  science 
are  taking  their  place  among  our  public 
amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than 
theatres.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  our  present  intellectual  culture.  What 
a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its 
wider  diffusion ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  increasing  innocent 

gratifications  in  a  community.  Let  us 
ecome  a  more  cheerful  and  we  shall 
become  a  more  temperate  people.  To 
increase  our  susceptibility  of  innocent 
pleasure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the 
sufferings  which  tempt  to  evil  nabits,  it 


would  be  well  if  physical  as  well  as 
moral  education  were  to  receive  greater 
attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half -healthy, 
half-diseased  state  of  the  body  too  com- 
mon among  us,  which,  by  producing 
melancholy  and  restlessness,  and  by 
weakening  the  energy  of  the  will,  is  a 
strong  incitement  to  the  use  of  hurtful 
stimulants.  Many  a  case  of  intemper- 
ance has  had  its  origin  in  bodily  infirm- 
ity. Physical  vigor  is  not  only  valuable 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favors  temper- 
ance, by  opening  the  mind  to  cheerful 
impressions,  and  by  removing  those  in- 
describable feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet, 
depression,  which  experience  alone  can 
enable  you  to  understand.  I  have 
pleaded  lor  mental  culture ;  but  nothing 
is  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to  the 
mind.  Let  not  intellectual  education  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  health.  Let 
not  our  children  in  their  early  years  be 
instructed,  as  is  too  common,  m  close, 
unventilated  rooms,  where  they  breathe 
for  hours  a  tainted  air.  Our  whole 
nature  must  be  cared  for.  We  must  be- 
come a  more  cheerful,  animated  people ; 
and  for  this  end  we  must  prop>ose,  in  our 
systems  of  education,  the  invigoration 
of  both  body  and  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  views  now  ex- 
pressed may  not  find  unmixed  favor  with 
all  the  friends  of  temperance.  To  some, 
perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  amuse- 
ment seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he  who 
pleads  for  the  one  may  fall  under  sus- 
picion of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other. 
But  to  fight  against  our  nature  is  not  to 
serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  morals. 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has 
constitutecTbody  and  mind  incapable  of 
continued  effort,  who  has  implanted  a 
strong  desire  for  recreation  atter  labor, 
who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more 
than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter 
the  most  contagious  of  all  sounds  whose 
Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by  his 
presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sent 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand 
to  develop  its  nature  by  active  sports, 
and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and 
old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  enjoy- 
ment from  wit  and  humor,  —  He,  who 
has  thus  formed  us,  cannot  have  intended 
us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and  can- 
not frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our 
fatigue  and  refresh  our  spirits  for  coming 
toils.  It  is  not  onlv  possible  to  recon- 
cile amusement  with  duty,  but  to  make 
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it  the  means  of  more  animated  exertion, 
more  faithful  attachments,  more  grateful 
pie^.  True  religion  is  at  once  a«thor- 
itative  and  benign.  1 1  calls  us  to  suffer,  to 
die,  rather  than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and 
good ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right 
asd  good,  in  ordinary  circumsrtances,  to 
imite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's 
nfts  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten 
the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion, 
by  social  pleasures.  A  religion^  giving 
dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  super- 
stitious fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  in- 
stead of  aiding^  sober  habits,  will,  by 
making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their 
moral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  in- 
temperance as  a  refuge  from  depression 
or  despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned for  removing  the  temptations  to 
intemperance,  and  these  are  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  use  and  the  dis- 
cnuragement  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
in  the  community. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  community.  It  is 
very  plain  —  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on 
—that  to  remove  what  intoxicates  is  to 
remove  intoxication.  In  proportion  as 
ardent  spirits  are  banished  from  our 
houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities  ;  in 
proportion  as  those  who  have  influence 
and  authority  in  the  community  abstain 
themselves,  and  lead  their  dependants 
to  abstain,  from  their  use  ;  in  that  pro- 
portion the  occasions  of  excess  must  be 
diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know,  that, 
if  we  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will 
abose^  we  must  give  up  every  thing,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  which  men  will 
not  abuse.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  the  limits  at  which  concessions 
are  to  stop.  Were  we  called  on  to  re- 
Qnquish  an  important  comfort  of  life,  be- 
cause others  were  perverting  it  into  an 
instrument  of  crime  and  woe,  we  should 
be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before 
we  act  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up 
m  the  case  before  us.  Ardent  spirits 
are  not  an  important  comfort,  and  in  no 
degree  a  comfort.  They  gi  ve  no  strength  ; 
they  contribute  nothins^  to  health  ;  they 
can  be  abandoned  without  the  slightest 
criL  They  aid  men  neither  to  bear  the 
burden  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Hie ;  and  in  saying  this,  I  stop  short  of 
^he  truth.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
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they  never  do  good;  they  generally 
injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act, 
in  general,  unfavorably  on  body  and 
mind.  According  to  respectable  physi- 
cians, they  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison 
through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons, 
they  may  occasionally  benefit  as  medi- 
cines ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by 
the  healthy,  they  never  do  good ;  they 
generally  are  pernicious.  They  are  no 
more  intended  by  Providence  for  drink 
than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Con- 
sider next,  that  ardent  spirits  are  not 
only  without  benefit  when  moderately 
used,  but  that  they  instigate  to  immocl- 
erate  use  ;  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a 
feverish  thirst,  which  multitudes  want 
power  to  resist ;  that  in  some  classes  of 
society  great  numbers  become  their  vic- 
tims, are  bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are 
destroyed  in  body  and  soul,  destroyed 
here  and  hereafter;  that  families  are 
thus  made  desolate,  parents  hurried  to  a 
premature  grave,  and  children  trained 
up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consider  all 
this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use 
your  whole  influence  in  banishing  the 
use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious habits,  from  the  community.  If 
you  were  to  see,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mortal 
disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all 
rankS;  and  sweeping  away  crowds  in  the 
most  depressed  portion  o£  society,  would 
you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it  ? 
And  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible  than  pes- 
tilence the  actual  frequent  result  of  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  That  use  you 
are  bound  to  discourage  ;  and  how  ?  hj 
abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  exclua- 
ing  ardent  spirits  wholly  from  your  tables, 
by  giving  your  whole  weight  and  author- 
ity to  abstinence.  This  practical,  solemn 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  re- 
spectable, cannot  but  spread  a  healthful 
public  sentiment  through  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  is  especially  our  duty  at 
the  present  moment,  when  a  great  com- 
bined effort  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and 
when  an  impression  has  been  made  on 
the  community  surpassing  the  most  san- 

fuine  hopes.  At  the  present  moment, 
e  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces 
them  into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  ar- 
rays himself  against  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  humanity.     He  not  merely 
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fives  an  example  to  his  children  and  his 
omestics,  which  he  may  one  day  bitterly 
rue ;  he  withstands  the  ^ood  in  their 
struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of 
social  reform,  and  throws  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

Aftef  these  remarks,  it  will  follow  that 
we  should  discourage  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such. 
What  the  good  of  the  community  re- 
quires us  to  expel,  no  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  supply.  That  intemperance  is 
dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
licensed  shops  for  the  retailing  of  spir- 
its, we  all  know.  That  these  should  be 
shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
however,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a 
limited  extent,  or  only  in  a  few  favored 
parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature 
can  do  little  unless  sustained  by  the 
public  voice.  To  form,  then,  an  enlight- 
ened and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  the  suppression  of 
these  licensed  nurseries  ot  intemper- 
ance, is  a  duty  to  which  every  eood  man 
is  bound,  and  a  service  in  which  each 
may  take  a  share.  And  not  only  should 
the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure 
haunts  be  discouraged ;  the  vending  of 
them  by  respectable  men  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  public  evil.  The  re- 
tailer takes  shelter  under  the  wholesale 
dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the  per- 
nicious draught :  and  has  he  not  a  nght 
so  to  do  ?  Can  we  expect  that  he  should 
shrink  from  spreading  on  a  small  scale 
what  others  spread  largely  without  re- 
buke ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience 
to  be  sensitive,  when  he  treads  in  the 
steps  of  men  of  reputation?  Of  the 
character  of  those  who  vend  spirits  I 
do  not  judee.  They  grew  up  in  the  be- 
lief of  tne  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  conviction  they  may  sincerely  retain. 
But  error  though  sincere,  is  error  still. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  depend  on  hu- 
man judgment  or  human  will.  Truth 
and  duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages ;  but 
they  remain  unshaken  as  God's  throne ; 
ancf  when,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a 
few,  they  must  be  proclaimed,  whoever 
may  be  opposed.  Truth,  truth,  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 


Some  of  the  means  of  withstandins 
intemperance  have  now  been  stated 
OthdT  topics,  were  there  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  offer  to  your  attention.  But 
I  must  pause.  —  I  will  only  add,  that 
every  lover  of  his  race  has  strong  en- 
couragement to  exert  himself  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance.  The  strik- 
ing success  of  societies  instituted  for 
this  end  should  give  animation  and  hope. 
But  even  had  these  associations  and 
these  efforts  failed,  I  should  not  de- 
spair. From  the  veiy  terribleness  of  the 
evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and  hope 
in  our  labors  for  its  suppression.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  has  created  moral 
beines  to  become  brutes,  or  placed  them 
in  circumstances  irresistibly  impelling 
them  to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the 
proper  good  of  their  nature.  There  are, 
there  must  be,  means  of  prevention  or 
cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease. 
The  unhappiness  is,  that  too  many  of 
us,  who  caJl  ourselves  the  friends  of 
temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love 
enough  to  use  powerfully  the  weapons 
of  the  spirit  for  tne  succor  of  the  tempted 
and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too  sen- 
sual to  rescue  others  from  sensuality. 
The  difference  between  us  and  the  in- 
temperate man  is  too  small  to  fit  us  for 
his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are 
means  of  withstanding  intemperance; 
that  it  is  the  design  and  tendency  of 
Christianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and 
worthy  to  wield  these  means ;  and  that 
there  are  always  some  who  are  prepared 
to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy  work,  I  can- 
not doubt  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  en- 
ergy in  human  appetites  and  passions. 
But  1  do  not  faint.  Truth  is  mijghtier 
than  error ;  virtue,  than  vice ;  Goc^  than 
the  evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly 
against  intemperance,  we  have  the  help 
and  friendship  of  Him  who  is  Almighty. 
We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  ra- 
tional, divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  the  a^e,  in 
whatever  elevates  public  sentiment,  in  re- 
ligion, in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the 
yearnings  of  the  parent,  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian,  in  the  teaching  of 
God's  house,  in  the  influences  of  God's 
Spirit  With  these  allies,  friends,  help- 
ers, let  good  men  not  despair,  but  oe 
strong  in  the  faith  that,  in  due  dme, 
they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not 
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Notes. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intem- 
penace  which  are  found  in  our  state  of 
society.  I  should  wrong,  however,  the 
conmunit^  to  which  I  belong  were  I  to 
kive  the  impression  that  our  social  con- 
(fidon  offers  nothing  but  incitements  to 
this  vice  It  presents  obstacles  as  well 
as  affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this 
oi^ht  to  be  understood,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  the  efforts  which,  according 
to  the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  bound 
to  make  for  its  suppression .  The  growth 
of  intelligence  among  us  is  a  powerful 
antagonist  to  intemperance.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  awaken  and  invigorate  men's 
finilties,  we  help  them  to  rise  above  a 
brutal  life;  we  take  them  out  of  the 
power  of  the  present  moment,  enlarge 
their  foresight,  g^ve  them  the  means  of 
success  in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of 
innocent  pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to 
bear  part  in  respectable  society.  It  is 
inie.  that  intelligence  or  knowledge  is 
flot  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome  sel- 
fishness; but  it  makes  our  self-love 
wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  inter- 
ests teaches  prudence  if  not  generosity, 
and,  in  this  way,  is  a  powerful  guardian 
against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  an- 
ther defence  against  intemperance  in 
our  freedom.  Freedom  nourishes  self- 
nspect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstruc- 
tions to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the 
means  of  bettering  their  lot,  favors  an 
animated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  rescu- 
ing a  people  from  depression,  despond- 
ence, and  lan^or,  which  are  ftmong  the 
chief  temptations  to  brutalizing  excess. 
It  is  indeed  said  that  freedom  generates 
all  forms  of  licentiousness,  and,  conse- 

Suently,  intemperance.  But  it  is,  I  be- 
eve,  a  well  established  fact  that  this 
vice  has  decreased  since  our  struggle  for 
independence.  The  habits  and  manners 
<rf  the  last  generation  were  more  perilous 
to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  in- 
tercourse was  more  deformed  by  excess. 
Men  in  mature  life  visited  taverns,  and 
tte  young  could  not  meet  without  the 
«anger  ofdrowning  reason  in  wine.  It 
B  a  false  notion  that  we  are  wholly 
J^ted  for  our  present  reform  in 
this  particular  to  temperance  societies. 
These  have  done  great  good,  and  deserve 
S>^  praise ;  but  the  influence  which  is 
now  carrying  us  on  preceded  them. 
They  are  its  effects,  not  causes.    An 


important  change  of  habits  had  com- 
menced before  their  institution,  and  this 
seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one 
of  the  chief  encouragements  to  joint 
and  individual  exertion  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe  that  our 
present  social  condition  offered  nothing 
but  materials  to  intemperance,  that  it 
excluded  all  contrary  influences,  and 
that  our  whole  hope  lor  stemming  this 
evil  rested  on  the  temperance  societies, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such 
societies  can  avail  little,  except  when 
they  act  in  concurrence  with  causes  in 
the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes 
exist,  and  one  great  use  of  temperance 
societies  is  to  brin^  them  into  more  en- 
ergetic and  extensive  action. 

1  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the 
means  of  temperance  on  which  great 
stress  has  been  laid, — that  is,  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion.  To  bring 
this  to  bear  against  intemperance  has 
been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief 
method  of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much, 
I  think,  is  hoped  from  it.  One  obvious 
remark  is  that  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much 
from  the  power  of  public  opinion.  But, 
passing  over  this,  I  think  we  generally 
look  to  this  influence  for  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a 
greater  weight  than  it  can  bear.  Public 
opinion  may  even  work  against  the 
cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support, 
when  made  a  substitute  for  individual 
exertion.  A  man,  temperate  because  pub- 
lic opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue 
of  temperance,  nor  a  stable  ground 
of  temperance  habits.  The  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  these  times. 
Opinion,  in  former  days,  was  more  per- 
manent than  at  present.  There  were  few 
or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle 
general  conviction.  Society  was  cast 
into  fixed  forms.  Ages  passed  away, 
and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  man- 
ners and  in  modes  of  thinking.  But  the 
present  is  a  revolutionary  age.  Society, 
breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
on  a  restless  and  ever-stormy  ocean. 
Opinion  no  longer  affords  that  steady 
guidance  which  in  former  times  supplied 
the  place  of  private  judgment  and  indi- 
vidual principle.  There  is  no  truth 
which  sophistry  does  not  now  assail, 
no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a 
party  bond.  The  great  work  to  which 
religion  and  benevolence  are  now  called 
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is,  not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by 
storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  tempo- 
rary, brittle  chains  of  opinion,  but  to  fix 
deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals, 
to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and 
the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  We 
are  apt  to  labor  to  secure  to  virtue  the 
power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to 
it  the  power  of  conviction.  It  is  the 
essence  of  fashion  to  change.  Nothing 
is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation 
can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The 
temperance  which  rests  on  other  men's 
opinions  and  practice  is  not  a  man's 
own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what 
exists  around  him.  It  lies  on  the  sur- 
face.    It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  ereat  and 
useful  influence  is  not  denied ;  but  it 
must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the 
individual ;  not  to  passion,  interest,  or 
fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ.  We 
want  public  opinion  to  bear  on  temper- 
ance, but  to  act  rationally,  generously, 
not  passionately,  tyrannically,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot 
be  driven  into  temperance.  Let  the 
temperate  become  a  party,  and  breathe 
the  violence  of  party,  and  they  will  raise 
up  a  party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The 
friends  of  truth  must  not  call  passion  to 
their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious 
have  a  neater  stock  of  passion  than 
they,  ana  can  wield  this  weapon  to  more 
effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a  louder 
cry  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over 
the  bad.  Their  goodness,  their  con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  universal  love, 
must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong, 
benevolent  appeals  to  the  reason  and 


heart.  They  must  speak  in  the  tone  of 
the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do 
inflnitely  more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark 
that  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue 
what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence 
of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is 
consistent  with,  and  very  often  strength- 
ened by,  entire  subserviency  to  it.  It 
is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  be- 
cause the  mind,  which  passively  3nelds 
to  it,  will  And  it  a  deoilitating  rather 
than  an  invigorating  influence.  The 
moral  independence  which  can  wiUi- 
stand  public  sentiment  is  men's  only 
safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment 
shall  be  enlightened  enough  to  pro- 
mote this  superiority  to  itself,  it  will 
be  a  noble  spring.  In  .proportion  as  it 
wars  against  this  self- subsistence,  it 
subverts  the  only  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial, enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  a  common  vice  bv 
making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on  it 
a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It,  indeed,  the 
vice  be  confined  to  the  poor  and  obscure, 
the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily  be  fixed 
on  it ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and 
is  taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion, 
it  can  not  only  parry  the  weapon  of  dis- 
grace in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but 
turn  this  against  them.  Fashion  is 
singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule. 
What  it  wants  in  reason  it  can  supply 
in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it 
puts  on  indifference  as  a  coat  of  roaiL 
It  has  especially  the  art  of  attaching  the 
idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter 
this  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion  ? 
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r*  American  Annals  of  Educition  and  Instruction.** 
Edited  by  William  C.  Woodbridge.    Boston.  8vo.] 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  placed 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
devoted  to  what  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  important  interest 
of  families  and  of  the  state.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  ordinary  claims  to  pat- 
ronage, especially  as  it  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  coun- 


try. We  learn,  however,  that  the  sup- 
port now  given  it  not  only  falls  short  of 
Its  just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient  that, 
unless  its  circulation  can  be  extended, 
it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are  not  only 
grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  although  we  knew  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  community  for 
light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope 
that  the  acknowledged  importance   of 
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education,  and  the  necessity  laid  on 
every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide 
the  young,  would  overcome  the  repug- 
nance to  mental  labor,  and  would  com- 
municate an  interest  to  details  which, 
separate  &om  their  end,  would  be  dry 
and  repulsive.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  community  are  more  disposed  to  talk 
of  education  in  general  than  to  enter 
potiendy  and  minutely  into  it^  principles 
and  methods,  —  more  disposed  to  laud 
it  than  to  Labor  for  it ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say 
something,  however  briefly  and  rapidly, 
of  the  obligation  of  regarding  it  as  the 
paramount  object  of  society,  and  of  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  those  who  make  it 
their  task,  or  who  devote  themselves  to 
its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are 
repeating  a  thrice-told  tale,  are  inviting 
attention  to  principles  which  the  mul- 
titude most  courteously  acknowledge, 
and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great 
tniths  are  apt  to  grow  trite ;  and  if  the 
moral  teacher  should  fail  to  enforce 
them,  because  they  are  worn  by  repeti- 
tion, religious  and  moral  teaching  would 
well  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work 
before  us  is,  that  it  is  pledged  to  no  par- 
ticular system  of  education,  but  starts 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
defects  of  all  systems,  and  with  the  dis- 
position to  receive  new  lights,  come 
Dom  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no 
partisan.  It  is  the  instrument  of  no 
sect  It  is  designed  to  improve  our 
Obodes  of  training  the  young ;  to  give 
more  ^nerous  views  ot  the  objects  of 
education  and  of  the  discipline  by  which 
they  may  be  attained;  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to 
aid  in  forming  new  ones  XQSXS&.  suited  to 
Mr  age  and.country ;  to  unfold  and  dif- 
fuse those  gfreat  universal  principles  in 
which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected 
to  agree  and  to  point  out  the  applica- 
tioo  of  them  in  our  families  and  schools. 
Its  pages  are  open  to  original  sugges- 
tions, to  discoveries,  to  the  zealous  re- 
former, and  even  to  the  too  sanguine 
naovator.  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  communication  for  all  who  think  on 
^subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new 
«cts  to  the  philosopher,  and  to  make 
™wn  the  results  01  successful  experi- 
ments. Its  liberality  gives  it  one  strong 
claim  to  support 
Perh^>8,  if  it  were  more  confined  in 


its  views,  if  it  were  designed  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it  would 
be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  pro- 
scribe one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the 
bad  passions  of  another,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 
erous patronage.  But  is  it  true  that  a 
work  on  education  cannot  find  readers 
without  assuming  the  badge  of  party? 
Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  object  se- 
cure attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In 
what  class  of  society  ought  it  not  to  find 
friends  ?  What  parent  has  not  a  deep 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  public 
and  private  education?  What  philan- 
thropist does  not  see  in  this  the  chief 
preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes 
of  usefulness?  What  patriot  does  not 
see  in  this  the  main  security  of  free  in- 
stitutions ?  This  cause  is  commended 
alike  to  our  private  and  public  affections ; 
and  must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to 
it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some 
who  take  an  attitude  of  defence  when 
pressed  with  earnest  applications  on  the 
subject  of  education.  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say  that 
circumstances  chiefly  determine  the 
young  mind,  that  the  influence  of  par- 
ents and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and 
that  they  some.times  dwarf  and  distort, 
instead  of  improving  the  child,  by  tak- 
ing the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfound- 
ed. The  power  of  parents  is  often  ex- 
aggerated. To  strengthen  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  they  are  often  taught 
that  they  are  competent  to  effects  which 
are  not  within  their  reach,  and  are  often 
discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the  task 
to  which  they  are  summoned.  Nothing 
is  gained  bv  exaggeration.  It  is  true, 
and  the  trutn  need  not  be  disguised,  that 
parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young. 
Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own 
ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the 
child,  and  by  its  connection,  from  its 
breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings. 
Parents  are  not  the  only  educators  of 
their  ofiEspring,  but  must  divide  the  work 
with  other  and  numerous  agents.  And 
in  this  we  rejoice  ;  for,  were  the  young 
confined  to  domestic  influences,  each 
generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  progress  of  society  would 
cease.     The  child  is  not  put  into  the 
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hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  bom 
to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought 
at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say  an  in- 
finite, school.  The  universe  is  chained 
with  the  office  of  its  education.  In- 
numerable voices  come  to  it  from  all 
that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected 
for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society, 
experience,  are  volumes  opened  every- 
where and  perpetually  before  its  eyes. 
It  takes  lessons  from  every  object  within 
the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity, 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from 
every  associate,  from  every  smiling  and 
frowning  countenance,  from  the  pur- 
suits, trades,  professions  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  moves,  from  its  plays, 
friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  vari- 
eties of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these, 
and  more  than  these,  are  appointed  to 
teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the 
last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed  form,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant school,  and  by  their  help  some  men 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  with  little  ai4  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books. 

Still,  the  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  is  ereat.  On  them  it  very 
much  depends  whether  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  child  shall 
operate  to  his  good.  They  must  help 
him  to  read,  interpret,  ana  use  wisely 
the  great  volumes  of  nature,  societV, 
and  experience.  They  must  fix  his 
volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate 
judgment,  guide  his  observation,  teach 
nim  to  link  together  cause  and  effect 
in  the  outward  world,  and  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  mys- 
terious nature.  The  young,  left  to  the 
education  of  circumstances,  —  left  with- 
out teaching,  Guidance,  restraint,  — will, 
in  all  prooability,  grow  up  ignorant, 
torpid  in  intellect,  strangers  to  their 
own  powers,  and  slaves  to  their  pas- 
sions. The  fact  that  some  children, 
without  aid  from  parents  or  schools, 
have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more 

E roves  such  aid  to  be  useless  than  the 
ict  that  some  have  grown  strong  under 
physical  exposures  which  would  destroy 
the  majority  of  the  race,  would  prove 


the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions which  are  taken  for  tne  se- 
curity of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents  as  pos- 
sessing, and  as  bound  to  exert,  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  young.  But 
the^  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation. Their  daily  occupation,  the 
necessity  of  labors  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  household  cares,  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  health  of 
their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  for 
parents  to  qualify  themselves  for  much 
of  the  teaching  which  the  young  re- 
quire, and  often  deny  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  giving  instruction  to 
which  they  are  competent  Hence  the 
need  of  a  class  of  persons  who  shall 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  education.  In  all  societies, 
ancient  and  modem,  this  want  has  been 
felt ;  the  profession  of  teachers  has 
been  known ;  and  to  secure  the  best 
helps  of  this  kind  to  children  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  parents,  for  on  these 
the  progress  of  their  children  very  much 
depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of 
society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly 
any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  com- 
munity, and  of  securing  them  at  any 
price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  office 
begins  to  be  made  in  our  great  cities ; 
but,  generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher. 
The  most  moderate  ability  is  thought 
to  be  competent  to  the  most  important 
profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  in- 
cline to  be  economical.  They  who 
squander  thousands  on  dress,  furniture, 
amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  com- 
paratively small  sums  to  the  instructor ; 
and  through  this  ruinous  economy,  and 
this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er's vocation,  they  rob  their  children  of 
aid  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds 
can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind, 
soul,  character  of  the  child.  No  office 
should  be  regarded  with  greater  re- 
spect. The  first  minds  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
it.     Parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
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ish  themselves  to  induce  such  to  be- 
come the  guardians  and  guides  of  their 
children.  To  this  good,  all  their  show 
and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed.  Here 
tfaey  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they 
straiten  themselves  in  every  thiitt^;  else. 
They  should  wear  the  cheapest  c&thes, 
live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in 
00  other  way  secure  to  their  families 
the  best  instruction.  They  should  have 
no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for 
their  children «  provided  they  can  place 
them  under  influences  which  will  awaken 
their  faculties,  inspire  them  with  pure 
and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear 
a  maiuy,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in 
the  world.  No  language  can  express 
the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy 
which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  chilcl, 
starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his 
heart  There  should  be  no  economy 
in  education.  Money  should  never  be 
weighed  against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It 
should  be  poured  out  like  water  for  the 
child's  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for 
the  youog  of  their  families  who  will 
become  to  them  a  hearty  and  efficient 
hiend,  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their 
work.  If  their  circumstances  will  allow 
it,  they  should  so  limit  the  school  that 
the  instructor  may  know  intimately  ev- 
ery child,  may  become  the  friend  of 
each,  and  may  converse  frequently  with 
them  in  regard  to  each.  He  should  be 
vordiy  of  their  confidence,  should  find 
then:  doors  always  open,  should  be 
Among  their  most  welcome  guests,  and 
should  study  with  them  the  discipline 
which  the  pecidiarities  of  each  pupil 
nuy  reqiure.  He  should  give  the  par- 
ents warning  of  the  least  obliquity  of 
mind  which  he  discovers  at  school, 
should  receive  in  return  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  injudiciousness  of  his 
own  methods  in  regard  to  one  or 
another  chQd,  and  should  concert  with 
them  the  means  of  arrestino:  every  evil 
it  its  fiist  manifestation.  Such  is  the 
teacher  we  need,  and  his  value  cannot 
bejMid  in  eold.  A  man  of  distinguished 
mty  and  virtue,  whose  mind  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  work  of  training 
is  many  children  as  he  can  thoroughly 
voderstand  and  guide,  would  shed  a 
^t  on  the  path  of  parents  for  which 
^ey  often  sigh,  and  would  give  an  im- 
Nse  to  the  young  little  comprehended 
*>ider  oar  present  modes  ot^  teaching. 


No  profession  should  receive  so  liberal 
remuneration.  We  need  not  say  how 
far  the  community  fall  short  of  this 
estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very 
many  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor  who 
is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind 
confidence,  perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how 
that  work  is  advancing  on  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  family  depend. 
Perhaps  thev  put  the  children  under  the 
daily  control  of  one  with  whom  they  do 
not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps,  were 
they  told  what  they  ought  to  pay  for 
teaching,  thev  woulci  stare  as  if  a  proj- 
ect for  robbmg  them  were  on  foot,  or 
would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend 
who  should  counsel  them  to  throw  away 
so  much  money  in  purchasing  that 
cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  dru^  in  every 
market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be 
aided  more  than  bv  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  wise  ancl  efficient  educators. 
We  know  not  any  class  which  would 
contribute  so  much  to  the  stability  of 
the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must 
yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  train- 
mg  the  youns.  In  truth,  the  ministry 
now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of 
that  early  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline by  which  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and 
to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diver- 
sified aetails  of  life.  A  body  of  cul- 
tivated men,  devoted,  with  their  whole 
hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  most  effectual  training 
of  the  young,  would  work  a  fundamen- 
tal revolution  in  society.  They  would 
leaven  the  community  with  }ust  princi- 
ples. Their  influence  would  pene tr.it e 
oar  families.  Our  domestic  discipline 
would  no  longer  be  left  to  accident  and 
impulse.  What  parent  has  not  felt  the 
need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been 
depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  in  the  great 
work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the 
education  of  human  beings  as  the  no- 
blest on  earth,  and  have  spoken  delib- 
erately.   It  is  more  important  than  that 
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of  the  statesman.  The  statesman  mav 
set  fences  round  our  property  and  dwell- 
ings; but  how  much  more  are  we  in* 
debted  to  him  who  calls  forth  the  powers 
and  affections  of  those  for  whom  our 
property  is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  are 
reared,  and  who  renders  our  children 
objects  of  increasing  love  and  respect  I 
We  go  farther.  We  maintain  that  higher 
ability  is  reouired  for  the  office  of  an 
educator  of  tne  young  than  for  that  of  a 
statesman.  The  highest  ability  is  that 
which  penetrates  farthest  into  human 
nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its 
capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought 
and  moral  action,  understands  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature  and  how  it  may 
be  approached,  understands  the  springs, 
motives,  applications,  by  which  the  child 
is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties,  un- 
derstands its  perils,  and  knows  how  to 
blend  and  modify  the  influences  which 
outward  circumstances  exert  on  the 
youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
statesmen  are  shallow  compared  with 
these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
statesman  to  watch  over  the  outward 
interests  of  a  people,  —  that  of  the  edu- 
cator to  quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman 
must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  community ;  the  ed- 
ucator must  study  the  essential,  the 
deepest,  the  loftiest  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  statesman  works  with 
coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends ;  the 
educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined 
influences  on  that  delicate,  ethereal  es- 
sence, the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mis- 
takes as  to  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  different  vocations  of  life.  Noisy, 
showy  aeency,  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  sunace,  and  therefore  seldom  pen- 
etrates beneath  the  surface,  is  called 
dory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pygmy, 
because  he  happens  to  be  perched  on 
some  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So 
the  declaimer,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd 
by  passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  im- 
ages, which  give  no  clear  perceptions  to 
the  intellect,  which  develop  no  general 
truth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  disinterested 
purpose,  passes  for  a  great  man.  How 
few  reflect,  that  the  greater  man  is  he 
who,  without  noise  or  show,  is  wisely 
fixing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant, 
generous  principles  of  judgment  and  ac- 


tion, and  giving  an  impulse  which  will 
carry  them  on  for  ever !  Jesus,  with  that 
divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from 
all  other  teachers,  declared  that  the  first 
requisite  for  becoming  "great  in  his 
kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase 
for  exerting  a  great  moral  influence, 
was  humility;  by  which  he  meant  a 
spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for  con- 
spicuous station  with  which  he  saw  his 
disciples  inflamed,  —  a  spirit  of  deep, 
unpretending  philanthropy,  manifested 
in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind, 
and  in  condescension  to  any  efforts  by 
which  the  ignorant  and  tempted  migrht 
be  brought  to  truth  and  virtue.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  we  think  it  a 
greater  work  to  educate  a  child,  in  the 
true  and  large  sense  of  that  phrase,  than 
to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevo- 
lence is  taking  at  the  present  day  has 
some  influence  in  turning  from  the  office 
of  education  the  high  honor  which  is  its 
due.  Benevolence  is  now  directing  it- 
self very  much  to  public  objects,  to  the 
alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the 
instruction  of  large  bodies,  and  in  this 
form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and  ad- 
miration of  multitudes.  Now  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  confine  this  action  of 
charity.  We  respect  it,  and  recognize 
in  it  one  of  the  distinctive  fruits  of 
Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  purest  benevolence  is 
Uiat  which  acts  on  individuals,  and  is 
manifested  in  our  particular  social  do- 
mestic relations.  It  requires  no  great 
improvement  in  charity  to  sympathize 
with  the  deepadation  and  misery  into 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by 
the  worship  of  juggernaut,  and  other 
superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  action  of 
the  intellect  and  heait  to  study  and  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  character  of  an 
individual  who  is  near  us,  to  enter  into 
his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  suffer- 
ings to  their  true  spring,  to  bear  quietly 
and  gently  with  his  frowardness  and  re^ 
lapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently  and 
encouragingly  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation.  It  is  not  the  high- 
est attainment  to  be  benevolent  to  those 
who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures 
for  the  imagination,  who  never  cross  our 
paths,  never  interfere  with  our  interests, 
never  try  us  by  their  waywardness,  never 
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shock  us  by  their  coarse  manners,  and 
whom  we  are  to  assist  by  an  act  of 
bounty  which  sends  a  missionary  to 
their  aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging 
our  benevolence  is  not  to  quicken  our 
sensibility  towards  great  masses  or  wide> 
spread  evils,  but  to  approach,  compre- 
hend,  sympathize  with,  and  act  upon,  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  individ- 
oals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  know, 
love,  and  act  on  every  individual  in  his  in- 
finite creation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good 
fur  and  wide.  Let  us  send  light  and  joy, 
if  ve  C2U1  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
charity  which  is  now  active  for  distant 
objects  is  noble.  We  only  wish  to  sav 
that  it  ranks  behind  the  obscurer  phi* 
luthropy  which,  while  it  sympathizes 
with  the  race,  enters  deeplv  into  the 
minds,  wants,  interests  of  tne  individ- 
uals within  its  reach,  and  devotes  itself 
patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  brin?- 
tng  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intel- 
le^oai  and  moral  worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  do  good  on  a  grand  and  im- 
posing scale,  that  they  should  be  the 
last  to  cast  into  the  shade  the  labors  of 
the  retired  teacher  of  the  youne;  be- 
cause education  is  the  germ  of  all  other 
inq>n>vements,  and  because  all  their 
schemes  for  the  progress  of  society 
must  fail  without  it.  How  often  have 
the  efforts  of  the  |>hilanthropist  been 
foiled  by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ig- 
norance of  the  community  which  he  has 
hoped  to  s^rve,  by  their  incapacity  of 
understanding  him,  of  entering  into  and 
co-operating  with  his  views !  He  has 
cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  ol  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  dis- 
appointment Philanthropists  are  too 
apt  Id  imagine  that  they  can  accomplish 
particular  reformations,  or  work  partic- 
ular changes  in  a  society,  although  no 
foondation  for  these  improvements  has 
been  laid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral 
cnhore.  They  expect  a  people  to  think 
and  act  wisely  in  special  cases,  although 
l^neially  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
}iu%ment,  and  the  capacity  of  under- 
standing and  applying  the  principles  of 
reason.  But  this  partial  improvement 
is  a  vain  hope.  The  physician  who 
should  spend  his  skill  on  a  diseased 
Kmb  whilst  all  the  functions  were  de- 
naj;ed,  and  the  principle  of  life  almost 
cztingnished,  would  get  no  credit  for 
skilL    To  do  men  permanent  good,  we 


must  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and  es- 
pecially must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their 
highest  faculties  at  the  first  period  of 
their  development.  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor, 
—  if  sufiEered  to  grow  up  unconscious 
of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady  and 
wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and 
strangers  to  the  motives  which  ought  to 
stir  and  guide  human  activity,  —  they 
will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of 
the  philanthropist.  Benevolence  is  short- 
sighted, indeed,  and  must  blame  itself 
for  failure  if  it  do  not  see  in  education 
the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  CTeat  cause  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education. 
The  multitude  think  that  to  educate  a 
child  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given 
amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the  mech- 
anism of  reading  and  writing,  to  load 
the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost 
everybody  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of 
education,  as  we  have  again  and  a^ain 
suggested!,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  anght 
our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call 
forth  power  of  every  kind,  —  power  of 
thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward 
action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
judge,  to  contrive ;  power  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  effi- 
ciently ;  power  to  govern  ourselves,  and 
to  inifuence  others  ;  power  to  gain  and 
to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but 
an  instrument,  —  education  is  to  teach 
its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created 
not  to  receive'  passively  a  few  words, 
dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly,  edu- 
cation should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes 
of  investigation.  A  sound  logic  —  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  which 
instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of 
inauiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false 
judgments  —  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
good  education.  And  yet  how  little  is 
done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  in- 
tellect in  the  common  modes  of  training 
either  rich  or  poor  !  As  a  general  rule, 
the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, their  own  teachers,  the  discover- 
ers of  truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature, 
the  framers  of  science.  They  are  to  be 
helped  to  help  themselves.  Tney  should 
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be  taught  to  observe  and  studv  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  to  trace  tne  connec- 
tions of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to 
apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenom- 
ena. Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  in- 
tellectual education  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  given  to  all  human 
beings  ;  and  with  this  moral  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should 
be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
should  study  the  world  as  God's  world, 
and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form 
interesting  connections  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies. 
In  teaching  geography,  the  phvsical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  advantages, 
and  striking  peculiarities  of  di£Eerent 
nations,  and  the  relations  of  climates, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  char- 
acters and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed 
out,  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man 
wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be 
constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  young,  to  call  forth 
sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  expose  to  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  that  selfish  ambi- 
tion, that  passion  for  dominion,  which 
has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should 
the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  morals  shoula  form  an  important 
part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government.  £very 
school,  estaUishcd  by  law,  should' Le 
Specially  bound  to  teach  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  free  institutkntty  :afld-1to 
train  the  young  to  an  cnlightentd-pao 
triotism.  From  these  brief  and  imper- 
fect views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a 
wise  education,  we  learn  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
best  minds  of  the  community. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  ex- 
tent of  education,  we  see  that  one  im- 
portant topic  has  been  omitted.  We 
nave  said  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the 
mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more. 
He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an 
insatiable  craving  for  knowledge,  —  to 


give  animation  to  study  and  make  it 
a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an 
impulse  which  will  endure  when  the  in- 
structions of  the  school  are  closed.   The 
mark  of  a  good  teacher  is,  not  only  that 
he  produces  great  e£Eort  in  his  pupils, 
but  that  he  dismisses  them  from  his 
care  conscious  of  having  only  laid  die 
foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious 
and  resolved    to   improve   themselves. 
One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state 
of  instruction  among    us  is,   that  the 
young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  the 
work  of  intellectual  culture  were  done, 
and  give    up    steadv,    vigorous    efSort 
for  higher  truth  and  wider  knowledge. 
Our  cuiughters  at  sixteen  and  our  sons 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  hdiwt  Jinished  their 
education.    The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  leazn 
through  life ;   and  if  so,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  of 
winning  manners,  —  in  other  words,  that 
it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as  can  be 
found  in  society.     If  to  drive   and  to 
drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instruc- 
tor ;  if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  annount 
of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the  child 
a  machine,  to  create  a  repugnance  to 
books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  school-room,  then  the  teach- 
er might  be  chosen  on  the  principles 
which  now  govern  the  school-commit- 
tees in  no  small  part  of  our  country. 
Then  the   man  who  can    read,   write, 
cipher,  and  whip,  and  will  exercise  his 
gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves  the 
precedence    which    he  now  too    often 
enjoys.      But  if  the  human    being  be 
something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute ; 
if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a 
child  of  God,  and  which  were  given  for 
noble  action  and    perpetual    pro^-ess, 
then  a  better  order  of  things'  snQinSr 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened 
men  should  be  summonea  to  the  "work 
of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we 
observe  that  there  is  another  duty  of 
teachers  which  requires  that  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved, 
wise,  virtuous  men.  They  are  to  gov- 
ern as  well  as  teach.  They  must  pre- 
serve order,  and  for  this  end  must  inflict 
punishment  in  some  of  its  forms.  We 
know  that  some  philanthropists  wish  to 
banish  all  punishment  from  the  school. 
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We  would  not  discourage  their  efforts 
and  hopes ;  but  we  fear  that  the  time 
for  this  reform  is  not  yet  come,  and  that 
as  long  as  the  ^yant  of  a  wise  j^iscipling 
jTbome  supplies  The  tBUL'her  with  so 
many  lawless  subjects,  he  will  be  com- 
peUed  to  use  other  restraints  than  kind- 
ness and  reason.  Punishment,  we  fear, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  that  it 
oueht  to  be  administered  most  deliber- 
atdy,  righteously,  judiciously,  and  with 
a  wise  adaptation  to  the  cnaracter  of 
the  child,  we  all  feel ;  and  can  it  then 
be  safely  intrusted,  as  is  too  much  the 
case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind 
and  heart  ?  Corporal  punishment  at 
present  has  a  place  in  almost  all  our 
schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some 
for  girls.  It  may  be  necessary.  But  ought 
not  every  parent  to  have  some  security 
that  his  child  shall  not  receive  a  blow 
unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and 
kindness .'  And  what  security  can  he 
haTe  for  this  but  in  the  improved  char- 
acter of  the  instructor?  We  have 
known  mournful  effects  of  injudicious 
corporal  punishment.  We  have  known 
a  blow  to  alienate  a  child  from  his 
father,  to  stir  up  bitter  hatred  towards 
his  teacher,  and  to  indispose  him  to 
stody  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
We  cannot  be  too  unwilling  to  place  our 
children  under  the  care  of  passionate 
teacfaen,  who,  having  no  rule  over  their 
own  spirits,  cannot  of  course  rule  others, 
or  of  weak  and  unskilful  teachers,  who 
are  obliged  to  supply  by  severity  the 
want  of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is  wonder- 
fnl  how  thoughtlessly  parents  expose 
their  children  to  corporal  punishment. 
Our  laws  have  expuneed  whipping  from 
die  penal  code,  and  the  felon  is  ex- 
empted from  this  indignity.  But  how 
pony  bovs  are  subjected  to  a  whipper 
in  the  snape  of  a  schoolmaster,  whose 
whole  mystery  of  discipline  lies  in  the 
femle!  The  discipline  of  a  school  is 
of  vast  importance  in  its  moral  influence. 
A  boy  compelled  for  six  hours  each  day 
to  see  the  countenance  and  hear  the 
voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant,  passion- 
ate, nnjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school 
of  vice.  He  is  all  the  time  learning  les- 
•ons  of  inhumanity,  hard-heartedness, 
»m1  injustice.  The  English  are  con- 
*<larecl  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined 
to  cruelty.  Their  common  people  are 
^d  to  be  wanting  in  mercy  to  the  infe- 
nor  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their 
qnarrels ;  and  Uieir  planters  enjoy  the 


bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  worst 
masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth 
consideration,  whether  these  vices,  if 
they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous 
use  of  whipping  in  their  schools.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  a  school  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  a  child ;  and 
that  a  just  mild,  benevolent  teacher,  who 
procures  order  by  methods  which  the 
moral  sense  of  his  pupils  approves,  is 
perpetually  spreading  arouncl  him  his 
own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers, 
then,  be  sought  from  the  class  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  excellent  men  ? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one 
more  remark  on  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  par- 
ents in  awakening  the  religious  principle 
in  the  young.  We  would  not  of  course 
admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of 
the  denominations  which  divide  the 
Christian  world.  But  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  It 
should  indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching. 
The  young  mind  should  be  guided 
through  nature  and  human  history  to 
the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  stiU  more,  the  practical  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  Christianity  should 
be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We 
know  no  office  requiring  greater  wisdom, 
and  none  but  the  wise  and  good  should 
be  invited  to  discharge  it 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to 
the  views  now  given,  that  few,  very  few, 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as 
we  recommend.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class  who,  if  they 
had  the  will,  and  would  deny  themselves 
as  they  ought,  might  procure  excellent 
instructors  for  their  children ;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them 
but  throw  their  hearts  into  this  cause 
and  improvements  will  be  effected  which 
have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not 
conceived.  We  acknowledge,  however, 
that  our  remarks  have  been  intended 
chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest 
in  education  be  awakened  in  this  class, 
and  let  more  generous  means  for  its  pro- 
motion be  employed,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  teachine  of  all  classes  will  be 
advanced,  the  tsdent  of  the  country  will 
be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  office 
of  instruction,  and  the  benefit  will  spread 
through  the  whole  community. 
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[Reriew  of  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of 
America  on  the  Mind ;  being  the  Annual  Oratio>n 
delivered  before  the  American  Phikwophical  Soci- 
ety, at  the  University  in  Philadelphia,  October  xS* 
1823.     By  C.  J.  IngersoU.] 

We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this 
article  as  ministers  are  sometimes  said 
to  use  their  texts.  We  shall  make  it  a 
point  to  start  from,  —  not  the  subject  of 
our  remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat 
of  the  importance  and  means  of  a  Na- 
tional Literature.  The  ..topic  seems  to 
us  a  great  one,  and  to  have  intimate 
connections  with  morals  and  religion,  as 
well  as  with  all  our  public  interests. 
Our  views  will  be  given  with  great  free- 
dom ;  and  if  they  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  recommend  the  subject  to 
more  general  attention,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal objects  will  be  accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean 
by  national  literature.  We  mean  the 
expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing. 
We  mean  the  production  among  a  peo- 
ple of  important  works  in  philosophy, 
and  in  the  departments  of  imagination 
and  taste.  We  mean  the  contributions 
of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  We  mean  the  thoughts  of 
profound  and  original  minds,  ela1x>rated 
by  the  toil  of  composition,  and  fixed  and 
made  immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the 
manifestation  of  a  nation's  intellect  in 
the  only  forms  by  which  it  can  multiply 
itself  at  home,  and  send  itself  abroao. 
We  mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a 
place,  by  its  authors,  among  the  lights 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
include  under  literature  all  the  writings 
of  superior  minds,  be  the  subjects  what 
they  may.  We  are  aware  that  the  term 
is  often  confined  to  compositions  which 
relate  to  human  nature  and  human  life  ; 
that  it  is  not  generally  extended  to  phys- 
ical science ;  that  mind,  not  matter,  is 
regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sphere. 
But  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are 
too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of 
exact  partition.  All  the  objects  of  hu- 
man thought  flow  into  one  another. 
Moral  ana  physical  truths  have  many 


bonds  and  analogies,  and,  whilst  the 
former   are    the    chosen   and    noblest 
themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  divorce  them  from  the  latter,  or  to 
shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department. 
The    expression  of   superior    mind  in 
writing  we  regard,  then,  as  a  nation's 
literature.    We  regard  its  gifted  men, 
whether  devoted  to  the  exact  sciences, 
to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  his- 
tory and  legislation,  or  to  fiction  and 
poetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intellectual 
brotherhood ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  quickening  all  to  join  their  labors  for 
the  public  good  that  we  offer  the  pres- 
ent plea  in  behalf  of  a  national  literature. 
To  show  the  importance  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  subject,  we  begin  with  some 
remarks  on  what  we  deem  the  distinction 
which  a  nation  should  most  earnestly 
covet.    We  believe  that  more  distinct 
apprehensions  on  this  point  are  needed, 
and  that,  for  want  of  them,  the  work  of 
improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  en- 
ergy, consistency,  and  wisdom,  than  may 
ana  should  be  Drought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  great  distinction  of  a  country,  then, 
is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.     Its 
natural  advantages  are  not  to  be  dis- 
dained.    But  they  are  of  secondary  ini- 
portance.    No  matter  what  races  of  ani- 
mals a  country  breeds,  the  great  question 
is.  Does  it  breed  a  noble  race  ol  men  ? 
No  matter  what  its  soil  may  be,  the 
great  question  is,  How  far  is  it  prolific 
of  moral  and  intellectual  power  P     No 
matter  how  stern  its   climate   is,  if   it 
nourish  force  of  thought  and  virtuous 
purpose.     These  are  the  products  by 
which  a  country  is  to  be  tried,  and  insti- 
tutions have  value  only  by  the  impulse 
which  they  give  to  the  mind.     It  has 
sometimes  l:^en  said  that  the  noblest 
men  grow  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 
This  we  do  not  believe,  for  mind  is  not 
the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.      But 
were  it  true,  we  should  say  that  it  were 
better  to  live  among  rocks  and  sands 
than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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As  yet.  the  great  distinction  of  a  na- 
tion on  which  we  have  insisted  has  been 
scarcely  recognized.  The  idea  of  form- 
ii|g  a  saperior  race  of  men  has  entered 
little  into  schemes  of  policy.  Invention 
and  effort  have  been  expended  on  matter 
much  more  than  on  mind.  Lofty  piles 
have  been  reared  ;  the  earth  has  groaned 
under  pyramids  and  palaces.  The  thought 
of  building  up 'a  nobler  order  of  intellect 
and  character  has  hardly  crossed  the 
most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg 
that  we  miy  not  be  misapprehended. 
We  offer  these  remarks  to  correct  what 
we  deem  a  disproportioned  attention  to 
physical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn 
the  expen  liture  of  .ingenuity  and  strength 
00  the  outward  world.  There  is  a  har- 
mony between  all  our  great  interests, 
between  inward '  and  outward  improve- 
ments ;  and  by  establishing  among  them 
a  wise  order,  all  will  be  secured  We 
have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  his  own 
spiritual  nature.  The  mind  was  made 
to  act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  by  ex- 
pressing itself  in  material  forms.  We 
believe,  too.  that  in  proportion  as  it  shall 
gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  will 
exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and 
delight  on  the  outward  creation ;  will 
pour  itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful 
and  ornamental  arts ;  will  rear  more 
magnificent  structures,  and  will  call 
form  new  beauties  in  nature.  An  intelli- 
gent and  resolute  spirit  in  a  community 
perpetually  extends  its  triumphs  over 
matter.  It  can  even  subject  to  itself 
the  most  unpromising  region.  Holland, 
diked  from  the  ocean,  —  Venice,  rising 
amidst  the  waves.  — and  New  England, 
Ueak  and  rock-bound  New  England, 
converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a 
wilderness  into  smiling  fields  and  opu- 
lent cities, — point  us  to  the  mind  as  the 
great  source  of  physical  good,  and  teach 
OS  that,  in  making  the  culture  of  man 
oor  highest  end,  we  shall  not  retard  but 
advance  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicit- 
ously ask  about  this  country  is,  what 
race  of  men  it  is  likely  to  produce.  We 
consider  its  liberty  of  value  only  as  far 
as  it  favors  the  growth  of  men.  What 
Bliberty?  The  removal  of  restraint 
from  human  powers.  Its  benefit  is,  that 
it  opens  new  fields  for  action  and  a  wider 
"inge  lor  the  mind.  The  only  freedom 
^^!f^  possessing  is  that  which  gives  en- 
^gement  to  a  people's  energy,  intellect, 


and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his 
boast  of  freedom.  But  what  is  its  worth  ? 
Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in 
the  same  ignorance,  leads  the  same  com- 
fortless life,  sees  the  same  untamed 
wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is 
indeed  free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke 
of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse 
chains  bind  him.  The  very  privation  of 
civil  government  is  in  effect  a  chain ; 
for,  by  withholding  protection  from  prop- 
en  v,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of 
industry,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the 
melioration  of  his  lot.  Progress,  the 
growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of 
liberty  ;  and,  without  this,  a  people  may 
have  the  name,  but  want  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  freedom. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging 
on  these  views,  because  we  feel  that  our 
attachment  to  our  country  must  be  very 
much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its 
tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of 
men.  We  pretend  not  to  have  thrown 
off  national  feeling ;  but  we  have  some 
stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  country 
much,  but  mankind  more.  As  men  and 
Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  see  the 
improvement  of  human  nature.  We  de- 
sire to  see  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer, 
nobler,  more  conscious  of  its  imperish- 
able treasures,  more  beneficent  and 
powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connection 
with  God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and 
prosperity  aright,  and  more  victorious 
over  poverty,  adversity,  and  pain.  In 
our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  great  question  which  comes  to 
us  is  this,  Where  and  under  what  insti- 
tutions are  men  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the 
purest  hearts  formed  .'^  What  nation 
possesses,  in  its  history,  its  traditions, 
Its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners, 
its  pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  com- 
munities, and  especially  in  its  private 
and  public  means  of  education,  the  in- 
struments and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute 
virtue  and  devotion  to  truth,  than  we 
now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation,  be  it  where 
it  mav,  will  engage  our  warmest  interest. 
We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly. 
In  all  nations  we  recognize  one  great 
family,  and  our  chief  wish  for  our  native 
land  is,  that  it  may  take  the  first  rank 
among  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  a  national 
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literature.  By  this,  as  we  have  said,  we 
understand  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
mind  in  writing.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
most  gifted  understandings  on  the  com- 
munity. 1 1  throws  into  circulation  through 
a  wide  sphere  the  most  Quickening  and 
beautiful  thoughts  which  have  grown  up 
in  men  of  laborious  study  or  creative 
genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work  than 
the  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect 
in  discourse.  It  is  the  mind  giving  to 
multitudes,  whom  no  voice  can  reach,  its 
compressed  and  selected  thoughts  in  the 
most  lucid  order  and  attractive  forms 
which  it  is  capable  of  inventing.  In 
other  words,  literature  is  the  concen- 
tration of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  itself  abroad  and  multiplying 
its  energy. 

Such  Deing  the  nature  of  literature  it 
is  plainly  among  the  most  powerful  meth- 
ods of  exalting  the  character  of  a  nation, 
of  forming  a  better  race  of  men ;  in 
truth,  we  apprehend  that  it  may  claim 
the  first  rank  among  the  means  of  im- 
provement. We  know  nothing  so  fitted 
to  the  advancement  of  society  as  to  bring 
its  higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  multi- 
tude ;  as  to  establish  close  connections 
between  the  more  or  less  gifted  ;  as  to 
spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which 
springs  up  in  meditative,  profound,  and 
sublime  understandings.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  one  of  his  most  bene- 
volent laws,  that  the  human  race  should 
be  carried  forward  by  impulses  which 
originate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an 
individual ;  and  in  this  way  the  most  in- 
teresting relations  and  dependencies  of 
life  are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is 
to  be  revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  once 
on  the  race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on 
a  superior  understanding,  from  which  it 
is  to  emanate  and  to  illunune  future  ages. 
On  the  faithfulness  of  great  minds  to 
this  awful  function,  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The 
most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race 
have  been  men  who,  having  risen  to 
great  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  their  kind,  and  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  them  amid  general  darkness, 
.under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in 
the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed, 
have  not  always  made  contributions  to 
literature,  for  tneir  condition  has  not  al- 
lowed them  to  be  authors :  but  we  owe 
the  transmission,  perpetuity,  and  im- 
mortal power  of  their  new  and  high 


thoughts  to  kindred  spirits,  which  have 
concentrated  and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  liter- 
ature need  not  be  urged  on  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  ni story  of  modem 
Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the 
spring  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning.  Through 
their  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiq- 
uity have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
these  later  ages  not  enjoyed  in  their 
own.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  influence  oi  literature  is  per- 
petually increasing;  for,  through  the 
press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its 
sphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Red- 
ing, once  the  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now 
the  occupation  of  multitudes,  and  is  to 
become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications 
of  all.  Books  penetrate  eveiywhere, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  genius  find 
their  way  to  obscure  dwellings  which,  a 
little  while  ago,  seemed  barred  against 
all  intellectual  light.  Writing  is  now 
the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth. 
Through  this  the  mind  has  acquired 
a  kind  of  omnipresence.  To  literatUE^ 
we  then  look,  as  the  chief  means  of 
forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings. 
To  superior  minds,  which  may — aiJt 
through  this,  we  look  for  the  impulses 
by  which  their  country  is  to  be  carried 
forward.  We  would  teach  them  that 
they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  hijghest 

Cower  on  earth,  and  that  on  them  the 
est  hopes  of  society  rest. 
We  are  aware  that  some  may  think 
that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above 
moral  and  religious  influence.  They 
may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  moral 
ana  religious  truth,  not  by  philosophers 
and  boasters  of  wisdom  but  by  the 
comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the 

?'eat  means  of  renovating  the   worid. 
his  truth  we  indeed  re^ird  as   **the 
power  of   God  unto  salvation."      But 
!  let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  tern- 
I  pie  is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  that 
!  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs^  the  lips 
'  of  the  unlearned.     Religious  and  moral 
truth  is  indeed  appointed  to  carry  for- 
ward mankind :   but  not  as  conceived 
and  expounded  by  narrow  minds,   not 
as  darkened  by  the  ignorant,   not  as 
debased  by  the    superstitious,   not  as 
subtilized  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thun- 
dered out  Dy  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not 
as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  bv  the 
hypocrite.    Like  all  other  truths^  it 
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attires  for  its  fall  reception  and  power- 
tnl  communication  a  tree  and  vigorous 
intellect.  Indeed,  its  grandeur  and  in- 
finite connections  demand  a  more  ear- 
nest and  various  use  of  our  faculties 
than  any  other  subject.  As  a  single 
iSustiation  of  this  remark,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  all  moral  and  religious  truth 
mav  be  reduced  to  one  great  and  cen- 
tral thought  perfection  of  mind,  —  a 
thought  which  comprehends  all  that  !s 
g^'ous  in  the  divine  nature,  and  which 
reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
our  own  existence.  This  perfection 
has  as  yet  only  dawned  on  the  most 
gifted  human  beings,  and  the  great  pur- 
pose of  our  present  and  future  exist- 
ence js  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of 
it  without  end.  and  to  embody  and 
make  them  manifest  in  character  and 
Bfc.  And  is  this  sublime  thought  to 
grow  within  us,  to  refine  itself  from 
eiTor  and  impure  mixture,  to  receive 
perpetual  accessions  of  brightness  from 
the  study  of  God.  man.  and  nature, 
and  especially  to  be  communicated 
powcrfidly  to  others,  without  the  vig- 
orous exertion  of  our  intellectual  nat- 
ure? Religion  has  been  wronged  by 
nothing  more  than  by  being  separated 
from  intellect ;  than  "by  being  removed 
from  the  province  of  reason  and  free 
research  into  that  of  nwstery  and  au- 
diority.  of  impulse  and  feeling.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhi- 
bitions of  Christianity  are  compara- 
tively inert,  and  that  most  which  is 
written  on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
W3rth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to 
contradict  and  degrade  the  rational  nat- 
ure but  to  call  it  forth,  to  enlarge  its 
ruure  and  its  powers.  It  admits  of 
endless  development.  It  is  the  last 
truth  which  should  remain  stationary. 
It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so  ex- 
p*ess«l  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in 
a  nation^s  literature,  as  to  exalt  and 
pmify  all  other  literature.  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  efficacy 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  literanr  or 
mtellectual  influence  in  the  work  of 
human  improvement,  is  consistent  with 
tiic  supreme  importance  of  moral  and 
refigious  truth. 

ff  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
w€  impressions  which  we  have  aimed 
to  make,  our  readers  are  now  prepared 
to  inquire  with  interest  into  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  literature  among 


ourselves.  Do  we  possess,  indeed,  what 
may  be  called  a  national  literature  ? 
Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in 
the  various  departments  of  intellectual 
effort }  Are  our  chief  resources  of 
instruction  and  literary  enjovment  fur- 
nished from  ourselves?  we  regret 
that  the  reply  to  these  questions  is  so 
obvious  The  few  standard  works  which 
we  have  produced,  and  which  promise 
to  live  can  hardly,  by  any  courtesy,  be 
denominated  a  national  literature.  On 
this  point,  if  marks  and  proofs  of  our 
real  condition  were  needed,  we  should 
find  them  in  the  current  apologies  for 
our  deficiencies.  Our  writers  are  ac- 
customed to  plead  in  our  excuse  our 
youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly  settied 
country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best 
talents  to  practical  life.  Be  the  pleas 
sufficient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove, 
and  that  is  our  consciousness  01  having 
feiiled  to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  interests  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  of 
the  great  names  in  science  and  literature 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We 
want  those  lights  which  make  a  country 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  European  envy  denies  our 
just  claims.  In  an  age  like  this,  when 
the  literary  world  forms  a  great  family, 
and  the  products  of  mind  are  circulated 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  machinery, 
it  is  a  nation^s  own  fault  if  its  name  be 
not  pronounced  with  honor  beyond  it- 
self. We  have  ourselves  heard,  and 
delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our 
country  designated  as  the  land  of  Frank- 
lin. This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty 
barrier,  and  made  us  known  where  our 
institutions  and  modes  of  life  were 
hardly  better  understood  than  those  of 
the  natives  of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  our- 
selves for  the  absence  of  a  commanding 
literature  by  urging  our  superiority  to 
other  nations  in  our  institutions  for 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge 
through  all  classes  of  the  community, 
We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine. 
That  there  are  gross  deficiencies  in  our 
common  schools,  and  that  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  they  communicate, 
when  compared  with  the  time  spent  in 
its  acquisition,  is  lamentably  small,  the 
community  begin  to  feel.  There  is  a 
crying  need    tor    a  higher  and   more 
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quickening  kind  of  instruction  than  the 
laboring  part  of  society  have  yet  re- 
ceived, and  we  rejoice  that  the  cry  be- 
gins to  be  heard.  But,  allowing  our 
elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy us.  We  want  something  more.  A 
dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  should 
rise  above  what  is  common  in  other 
nations,  would  not  answer  our  wishes 
and  hopes  for  our  country.  We  want 
great  minds  to  be  formed  among  us,  — 
minds  which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and 
through  which  we  may  act  on  the  world. 
We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to 
obtain  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race,  by  adding  strength  to  the 
foundation,  and  fulness  and  splendor  to 
the  development,  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  ;  by  originality  of  thought,  by  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  by  contribu- 
tions to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste 
and  imagination. 

With  these  views,  we  do  and  must 
lament  that,  however  we  surpass  other 
nations  in  providing  for,  and  spresuling 
elementary  instruction,  we  fall  behind 
many  in  provision  for  the  liberal  training 
of  the  intellect,  for  forming  great  scholars, 
for  communicating  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths, 
which  can  alone  originate  a  commanding 
literature.  The  truu  ought  to  be  known. 
There  is  amon^  us  much  superficial 
knowledge,  but  little  severe,  persevering 
research ;  littie  of  that  consuming  pas- 
sion for  new  truth  which  makes  outward 
things  worthless  ;  little  resolute  devotion 
to  a  high  intellectual  culture.  There  is 
nowhere  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  such 
an  accumulation  of  literaiy  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  to  its  own  enlargement,  and  to  the 
manifestation  of  itselfin  enduring  forms. 
Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed out  any  ^eat  subject  of  thought 
patiently,  laboriously,  so  as  to  know 
thoroughly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to 
occupy  a  -ground  from  which  new  views 
may  be  gained.  Of  course,  exceptions 
are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  pro- 
duced original  and  profound  thinkers. 
We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we  may 
name  Edwards,  one  of  the  ^eatest  men 
of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind 
was  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  to  literature, 
and  we  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to 


a  false  theology.  His  work  on  the  Will 
throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human  nat- 
ure, and,  notwithstanding  the  nobleness 
of  the  subject,  gives  no  great  or  elevated 
thoughts  ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  logical 
acuteness  and  controversial  power,  it 
certainly  ranks  in  the  very  hi&iiest  class 
of  metaphysical  writings.  We  might 
also  name  living  authors  who  do  honor 
to  their  country.  Still,  we  may  say  w^e 
chiefly  prize  what  has  been  done  among 
us  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  ex- 
tensive effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  as 
virtue,  forbids  us  to  bum  incense  to 
national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be 
seen  and  felt.  In  an  age  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity,  we  rely  chiefly  for  in- 
tellectual excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
foreign  minds  ;  nor  is  our  own  mind  felt 
abroad.  Whilst  clamoring  against  de- 
pendence on  European  manufactiires, 
we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the 
nobler  and  more  important  fabrics  of  the 
intellect  We  boast  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  receive  our  chief  teach- 
ings, books,  impressions,  from  the  school 
of  monarchy.  True,  we  labor  under  dis- 
advantages. But,  if  our  liberty  deserves 
the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  more 
than  a  balance  for  these.  We  believe 
that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  does  open 
to  us  an  indefinite  intellectual  progress. 
Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should  value 
it  littie.  If  hereditary  governments  min- 
ister most  to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  it 
were  better  to  restore  them  than  to  cling 
to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not  expose 
liberty  to  this  reproach.  Let  us  prove, 
by  more  generous  provisions  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  knowledge,  for  the 
training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint 
culture  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  that  we  are  more  and  more  in- 
structed by  freedom  in  the  worth  and 
greatness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
obligation  of  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our 
literature.  We  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  which  obstruct 
its  advancement;  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately struck  by  one  so  prevalent  as  to 
deserve  distinct  notice.  We  refer  to  the 
common  doctrine  that  we  need,  in  this 
country,  useful  knowledge,  rather  than 
profound,  extensive,  and  elegant  litera- 
ture, and  that  this  last,  if  we  covet  it, 
may  be  imported  from  abroad  in  such 
variety  and  abundance  as  to  save  us  the 
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necessity  of  producing  it  among  our- 
selves. How  far  are  these  opinions  just  ? 
Hiis  question  we  purpose  to  answer. 

Tliat  useful  knowledge  should  receive 
oar  fiist  and  chief  care  we  mean  not  to 
<&pute.  But  in  our  views  of  utility  we 
may  differ  from  some  who  take  this  po- 
sition. There  are  those  who  connne 
this  term  to  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  and  to  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing them.  And  is  it  true  that  we 
need  no  knowledge  but  that  which 
dothes  and  feeds  us?  Is  it  true  that 
aD  studies  may  be  dispensed  with  but 
such  as  teach  us  to  act  on  matter,  and 
to  turn  it  to  our  use  .^  Happily,  human 
natore  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
narrow  utility.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  very  mechanical  arts, 
which  are  especially  designed  to  min- 
ister to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life,  are  perpetually  pissing  these  limitS; 
^how  they  disdain  to  stop  at  mere  con- 
venience. A  large  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  mechanical  labor  is  given  to 
the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste. 
How  simple  would  be  the  art  of  build- 
ing, if  it  limited  itself  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  comfortable  shelter!  How 
many  ships  should  we  disroande .  and  how 
many  bus^'  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress 
and  funuture  reduced  to  the  standard 
of  convenience  !  This  **  utility  "  would 
work  a  great  change  in  town  ana  country, 
wooki  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of 
architecture,  would  annihilate  the  fine 
arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties 
which  the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Happily,  human 
nature  is  too  strong  for  the  ultilitarian. 
It  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  the  con- 
venient No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner 
thin  the  love  of  the  ornamenlal.  The 
lavage  decorates  his  person,  and  the 
diild  is  more  struck  with  the  beauty  than 
the  uses  of  its  raiment.  So  far  from 
limiting  ourselves  to  convenient  food 
and  raiment,  we  enjoy  but  little  a  repast 
which  is  not  arranged  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  taste;  and  a  man  who 
3houkl  consult  comfort  alone  in  his 
wardrobe,  would  find  himself  an  unwel- 
omie  guest  in  circles  which  he  would 
very  reluctantly  forego.  We  are  aware 
that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred often  breaks  out  in  extravagance 
and  ruinoos  luxury.  We  know  that  the 
love  of  ornament  is  often  vitiated  bv 
vanity,  and  that,  when  so  perverted,  it 


impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  sound- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  mind  and  the 
relish  for  true  glory.  Still  it  teaches, 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  an  indestructible  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  no- 
tions of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prize,  as  highly 
as  any,  useful  knowledge.  But  by  this 
we  mean  knowledge  which  answers  and 
ministers  to  our  complex  and  various 
nature  ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful, 
not  only  to  the  animal  man,  but  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  man,  — 
useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties, 
whose  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  their 
free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We 
grant  that  there  is  primary  necessity 
lor  that  information  and  skill  by  which 
subsistence  is  earned  and  life  is  pre- 
served ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is 
the  means  ;  action  and  improvement  the 
end ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  noblest 
utilitv  belongs  to  that  knowledge  by 
which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation 
is  accomplished  \  According  to  these 
views,  a  people  should  honor  and  culti- 
vate, as  unspeakably  useful,  that  litera- 
ture which  corresponds  to,  and  calls 
forth,  the  highest  faculties ;  which  ex- 
presses and  communicates  energy  of 
thought,  fruitfulness  of  invention,  force 
of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst  for  the  true, 
and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  Accord- 
ing to  these  views,  we  attach  special 
importance  to  those  branches  of  litera- 
ture which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  powers.  History  has  a  noble  use, 
for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various 
and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength 
and  weakness,  in  their  progress  and  re- 
lapses, and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and  vir- 
tue of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry 
is  useful,  by  touching  deep  springs  in 
the  human  soul ;  by  giving  voice  to  its 
more  delicate  feelings ;  by  breathing 
out,  and  making  more  intelligible,  the 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  the 
mind  and  the  outward  universe  :  by 
creating  beautiful  forms  of  manifesta- 
tions for  great  moral  truths.  Above  all, 
that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution 
of  man,  of  the  foundation  of  knowledge, 
of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  relations 
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to  the  spiritual  world,  and  especially  to 
God ;  this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar 
as  to  throw  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge into  obscurity;  and  a  people 
among  whom  this  does  not  find  honor 
has  little  ground  to  boast  of  its  superi- 
ority to  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  remarks  that  utility, 
with  us,  has  a  broad  meaning.  In  trutn, 
we  are  slow  to  condemn  as  useless  any 
researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  discern  in 
them  no  bearine  on  any  interests  of 
mankind ;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific 
nature,  and  has  connections  not  imme- 
diately perceived ;  and  it  may  be  that 
what  we  call  vain  speculations  may,  at 
no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with 
some  new  facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a 
profound  thinker  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  solitary  thought,  lit- 
tle imagined  that  his  theorems,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied  by 
the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  not  only 
to  guide  the  astronomer  through  the 
heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the 
pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  in- 
cline to  hope  much  from  truths  which 
are  particularly  decried  as  useless  ;  for 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  is 
of  an  abstract  or  universal  nature  ;  and 
yet  the  abstract,  though  susceptible  of 
infinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we 
know,  opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has . 
any  serious  purpose  of  taking  a  place 
among  improved  communities,  should 
studiously  promote  within  itself  every 
variety  oi  intellectual  exertion.  It  should 
resolve  strenuously  to  be  surpassed  by 
none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  the 
creative  power  through  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  by  which  a  people  is  to  spread 
its  influence,  and  establish  the  noblest 
form  of  empire.  It  should  train  within 
itself  men  able  to  understand  and  to 
use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered 
over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass 
of  human  knowledge  should  exist  among 
a  people,  not  in  neglected  libraries,  but 
in  its  higher  mincS.  Among  its  most 
cherishea  institutions  should  be  those 
which  will  ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars, 
explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound 
historians  and  mathematicians,  intel- 
lectual laborers  devoted  to  physical  and 


moral  science,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country 
a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of 
laborious  commentators  on  the  myste- 
ries of  a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin. 
We  would  have  men  explore  antiquity, 
not  to  bury  themselves  m  its  dust,  but 
to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune 
with  its  superior  minds  as  to  accumu- 
late on  the  present  age  the  influences 
of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in 
former  times.  What  we  want  is,  that 
those  among  us  whom  God  has  gifted 
to  comprehend  whatever  is  now  known, 
and  to  rise  to  liew  truths,  may  find  aids 
and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once 
springs  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to 
their  own  country,  and  joint  workers 
with  the  great  of  all  nations  and  times 
in  carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  tiiat 
foreign  scholars,  bred  under  institu- 
tions which  this  country  cannot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and 
send  us  Dooks  and  learning  to  meet  our 
wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to  an- 
swer. In  the  first  place,  we  reply  that 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  'litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The 
products  of  foreign  machinery  we  can 
use  without  any  portion  of  the  skill  that 
produced  them.  But  works  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  profound  investigations 
of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimated 
and  enjoyed  through  a  culture  -and 
power  corresponding  to  ^t  tcom  which 
they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it 
is  an  immense  gain  to  a  people  to  have 
in  its  own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons, 
men  of  distinguished  intellect.  Such 
men  give  a  spring  and  life  to  a  com- 
munity by  their  presence,  their  society, 
their  tame  ;  and,  what  deserves  remark, 
such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a 
republic  like  our  own ;  for  here  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  flow  together 
and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and 
a  free  communication,  elsewhere  un- 
known, is  established  between  the  gift- 
ed few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  ^ 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty  that  it  in- 
creases the  diffusiveness  of  intellect; 
and  accordingly  a  free  countrjr  is,  above 
all  others,  false  to  itself  in  withholding 
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from  its  saperior  minds  the  means  of 
enlargement 

We  next  observe  —  and  we  think  the 
observation  important — that  the  facility 
with  which  we  receive  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a 
reason  for  neglecting  our  owii,  is  a 
strong  motive  for  its  cultivation.  We 
mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  better  to  admit  no 
books  from  abroad  than  to  make  them 
substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. The  more  we  receive  from 
other  countries,  the  greater,  the  need 
q£  an  original  lifi^rature.  A  people  into 
whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners 
4re  poured  {perpetually,  needs  an  energy 
within  itself  to  resist,  to  modify  this 
nighty  4nfluence,  and,  without  it,  will 
in^itibly;- sink  under  the  worst  bond- 
age^  Will  become  intellectually  tame  and 
enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no  desire 
to  complete  our  restrictive  system  by 
adding  to  it  a  literary  non-intercourse 
law.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  in- 
tellectual connection  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Old  World;  but  sooner 
would  we  rupture  it  than  see  our  coun- 
try sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
eign teax»m.  It  were  better  to  have 
no  literature  thaa  form  ourselves  un- 
resistingly on  a  foreign  one.  The  true 
soverei^;ns  of  a  country  are  those  who 
determine  its  mind,  its  modes  of  think- 
ing, its  tastes,  its  principles;  and  we 
cumot  consent  to  lodge  this  sover- 
eignty in  the.  hands  of  strangers.  A 
country^  Jike  a^•  individual,  has  dignity 
md  Doyrer  only  in  proportion  a^  it  is 
sdf-toraed.  .  There  is  a  great  stir  to 
secure  to  -ourselves  the  manufactur- 
inr  of  oar  own  clothing.  We  say,  let 
oraers  spin  and  weanre  for  us,  but  let 
them  not  think  for  us.  A  people  whose 
government  and  laws  are  nothine  but 
the  embodying  of  public  opinion,  snould 
jealously  guard  this  opinion  against  for- 
eign dictation.  We  need  a  literature  to 
oranteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  litera- 
ture which  we  import  We  need  an  in- 
ward power  proportionate  to  that  which 
is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self- 
subsistence.  It  is  particularly  true  of 
a  people  whose  institutions  demand  for 
their  support  a  free  and  bold  spirit, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a 
naalyand  independent  criticism  what- 
ever comes  from  abroad.  These  views 
seem  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention. 


We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  peo- 
ple. Books  are  already  among  the  most 
powerful  influences  here.  The  question 
IS.  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion 
us  after  its  pleasure  ?  Shall  America 
be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and 
written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this. 
A  foreign  literature  will  always,  in  a 
measure,  be  foreign.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which, 
however  like,  is  still  not  our  own  soul. 
Every  people  has  much  in  its  own  char- 
acter and  feelings  which  can  only  be 
embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  which, 
when  transfused  through  literature, 
makes  it  touching  and  true,  like  the 
voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in 
favor  of  native  literature,  which,  if  less 
obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less  sound 
than  those  now  already  adduced.  We 
have  hitherto  spoken  01  literature  as  the 
expression,  the  communication,  of  the 
higher  minds  in  a  community.  We  now 
add  that  it  does  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  /orm  such  minds,  so 
that,  without  it,  a  people  wants  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfect- 
ing talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  ereat 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  a  law  singinarly 
important  to  sociaJ  beings,  is^  that  the 
intellect  enlarges  and  strengthens  itself 
by  expressing  worthily  its  best  views. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects^  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Supe- 
rior minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by 
solitary  thought,  but  almost  as  much 
by  communication.  Great  thoughts  are 
never  fully  possessed  till  he  who  has 
conceived  them  has  given  th^m  fit  ut- 
terance. One  of  the  noblest  and  most 
invigorating  labors  of  genius  is  to  clothe 
its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious 
forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other 
souls.  Thus  literature  creates,  as  weU 
as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and, 
without  it,  the  highest  minds  will  never 
be  summoned  to  the  most  invigorating 
action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brines 
his  faculties  to  bear  with  their  whole 
force  on  a  subject  until  he  writes  upon 
it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of 
others.  To  place  it  clearly  before  others, 
he  feels  the  necessity  of  viewing  it  more 
vividly  himself.  By  attempting  to  seize 
his  thoughts,  and  bx  them  in  an  endur- 
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ing  form,  he  finds  them  vaeue  and  un- , 
satisfactory  to  a  degree  which  he  did 
hot  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and 
harmony  of  views  of  which  he  had  never 
before  felt  the  need.  He  places  his 
subject  in  new  lights,  —  submits  it  to  a 
searching  analysis,  compares  and  con- 
nects with  it  his  various  knowledge, 
seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and  anal- 
ogies, weighs  objections,  and  through 
these  processes  often  arrives  at  higher 
truths  than  he  at  first  aimed  to  illustrate. 
Dim  conceptions  grow  bright  Glorious 
thoughts,  which  had  darted  as  meteors 
through  the  mind,  are  arrested,  and 
gradually  shine  with  a  sunlike  splendor, 
with  prolific  energy,  on  the  intellect  and 
heart.  It  is  one  ot  the  chief  distinctions 
of  a  great  mind  that  it  is  prone  to  rush 
into  twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint 
g^mmerings  of  distant  and  unbounded 
prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it 
more  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  sur- 
round it  than  the  labor  to  unfold  to  other 
minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which ^ 
have  dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where 
composition  yields  no  such  fruits,  it  is 
still  a  great  intellectual  help.  It  always 
favors  comprehensive  and  systematical 
views.  The  laborious  distribution  of  a 
great  subject,  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
part  or  topic  its  just  position  and 
due  proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to 
give  compass  and  persevering  force  of 
thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the 
consideration  of  style,  we  shall  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  people  among  whom 
this  is  neglected  wants  one  important 
intellectuafaid.  In  this,  great  power  is 
exerted,  and  by  exertion  increased.  To 
the  multitude,  indeed,  language  seems 
so  natural  an  instrument,  that  to  use 
it  with  clearness  and  energy  seems  no 
great  effort.  It  is  framed,  they  think, 
to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually 
employed  as  to  need  little  thought  or 
skill.  But  in  nothing  is  the  creative 
power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than 
in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be 
found  in  the  dictionary.  But  there  they 
lie  disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  won- 
derful life  does  he  breathe  into  them 
by  compacting  them  into  his  sentences  ! 
Perhaps  he  uses  no  term  which  has  not 
yet  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  writ- 
ers ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar  materials 
what  miracles  does  he  achieve  !  What  a 
world  of  thought  does  he  condense  into 


a  phrase  !  By  new  combinations  of  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what 
a  blaze  of  light  does  he  pour  over  his 
subject!  Power  of  style  depends  very 
little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  si 
the  language  which  the  writer  of  geniiu 
employs,  but  chiefly,  if  not  whoSy,  on 
his  own  mind.  The  words,  arranged  in 
his  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  de- 
pict his  thoughts  than  the  block  of  mar- 
ble in  the  sculptor's  shop  to  show  forth 
the  conceptions  which  are  dawning  in 
his  mind.  Both  are  inert  materials. 
The  power  which  pervades  them  comes 
from  the  soul ;  and  the  same  creative 
energy  is  manifested  in  the  production 
of  a  noble  style  as  in  extracting  beauti- 
ful forms  from  lifeless  stone.  How  un- 
faithful, then,  is  '  a  nation  to  its  oWn 
intellect,  in  which  grace  and  force  of 
style  receive  no  culture ! 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  im- 
portance of  literature  as  a  means  of 
educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are 
aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  all  sub- 
jects or  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  the 
exact  or  physical  sciences,  a  man  may 
acquire  much  without  composition,  and 
may  make  discoveries  without  register- 
ing them.  Even  here,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that,  by  a  systematic  development 
of  his  views  in  a  luminous  style,  he  wiB 
bring  great  aid  to  his  own  faculties,  as 
well  as  to  others'.  It  is  on  the  vast 
subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature 
that  the  mind  especially  strengthens 
itself  by  elaborate  composition ;  and 
these  let  it  be  remembered,  form  the 
staple  of  the  highest  literature.  /  Moral 
truth,  under  which  we  include  every 
thing  relating  to  mind  and  character, 
is  of  a  refined  and  subtile,  as  well  as 
elevated  nature,  and  requires  the  joint 
and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  in- 
vention, imagination,  and  sensibility,  to 
give  it  effectual  utterance.  A  writer 
who  would  make  it  visible  and  power- 
ful, must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic 
to  a  fervent  eloquence ;  must  place  it 
in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for  it  in- 
teresting forms ;  must  wed  it  to  beauty ; 
must  illuminate  it  by  similitudes  and 
contrasts  ;  must  ,show  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  outward  world  ;  perhaps 
must  frame  for  it  a  vast  machinery  ol 
fiction.  How  invigorating  are  these 
efforts!  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
elaborate  composition,  that  they  are 
deliberately  called  forth  and  sustained. 
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and  without  literature  they  would  al- 
most cease.  It  may  be  said  of  many 
truths,  that  greater  intellectual  energy 
to'expii^ss  them  with  effect 


IS 


■ 

1 


than  to  conceive  jdi^m ;  so  that  a  nation 
^ch  (ioes  tBcA  encourage  this  expres- 
sion impovenshes  so  far  its  own  mind. 
Take^  for  example,  Shakspeare's  Ham- 
let, This  is  a  development  of  a  singu- 
hrty  interesting  view  of  human  nature. 
It  shows  us  a  mind  to  which  life  is  a 
burden ;  in  which  the  powers  of  ipedita- 
tioD  and  feeling  are  disproportioned  to 
the  active  powers ;  which  sinks  under 
its  own  weight,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  wanting  energies  commensurate 
with  its  visions  of  good,  with  its  sore 
trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task  which 
is  laid  upon  it  To  conceive  clearly 
this  form  of  human  nature,  shows  in- 
deed the  genius  of  the  writer.  But 
what  a  new  power  is  required  to  bring 
it  out  in  such  a  drama  as  Shakspeare's  ; 
to  give  it  life  and  action  ;  to  invent  for; 
it  circumstances  and  subordinate  char-  . 
acters,  fitted  to  call  it  forth ;  to  give  it 
tones  of  truth  and  nature ;  to  show  the 
hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the  objects 
of  thought !  This  intellectual  energy 
we  all  perceive  ;  and  this  was  not  merely 
manifested  in  Shakspeare's  work,  but, 
without  such  a  work,  it  would  not  have 
been  awakened.  His  invention  would 
have  sluinbered,  had  he  not  desired  to 
Oft  forth  his  mind  in  a  visible  and  en- 
doriog  form.  Thus  literature  is  the 
nnrse  of  genius.  Through  this,  genius 
teuDs  its  own  strength,  and  continually 
accumulates  it ;  and  of  course,  in  a 
couBtiy  without  literature,  genius,  how- 
ever bberally  bestowed  by  the  Creator, 
wiQ  lai^ish,  and  will  fail  to  fulfil  its 
great  duty  of  cjuickening  the  mass 
amidst  which  it  lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last — and  what 
we  deem  a  weighty — argument  in  fa- 
TOT  of  a  native  literature.  We  desire 
and  would  cherish  it,  because  we  hope 
horn  it  important  aids  to  the  cause  of 
tnidi  and  human  nature.  We  believe 
that  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this 
sew  soiL  would  bear  new  fruits,  and, 
'in  some  respects,  more  precious  fruits, 
than  are  elsewhere  produced.  We  know 
that  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the 
<uxovnt  of  that  national  vanity  which, 
^>th  too  much  reason,  is  placed  by  for- 
eigners among  our  besetting  sins.  But 
«e  speak  from  calm  and  deliberate  con- 


viction. We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that,  as  a  people,  we  occupy  a  position 
from  which  the  great  subjects  of  liter- 
ature may  be  viewed  more  justly  than 
from  those  which  most  other  nations 
hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labor  under  dis- 
advantages. We  want  the  literary  ap- 
paratus of  Europe,  —  her  libraries,  hery 
universities,  her  learned  institutions, 
her  race  of  professed  scholars,  her 
spots  consecrated  by  the  memory  of 
sages,  and  a  thousand  stirring  associ- 
ations which  hover  over  ancient  nur- 
series of  learning.  But  the  mind  is  not 
a  local  power.  Its  spring;  is  within  it- 
self, and,  under  the  inspiration  of  lib- 
eral and  high  feeling,  it  may  attain  and 
worthily  express  nobler  truth  than  out- 
ward helps  could  reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country 
is,  that  we  enjoy  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  understanding  our  own  nature. 
Man  is  the  great  subject  of  litera- 
ture, and  juster  and  profounder  views  of 
tnan  may  be  expected  here  than  else- 
where. In  Europe,  political  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions  have,  more  or  less, 
triumphed  over  and  obscured  our  com- 
mon nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings, 
noblesi,  priests,  peasants.  How  much 
rarer  is  it  to  meet  men;  by  which  we 
me^  human  beings  conscious  of  their 
own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  all  outward  distinctions 
compared  with  what  is  treasured  up  in 
their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  value 
himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his 
rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction,  and 
not  for  the  attributes  of  humanity,  that 
he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  World  all  tend  to  throw 
obscurity  over  what  we  most  need  to 
know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great 
improvements  in  this  respect  are  going 
on  abroad.  Still  the  many  are  too  often 
postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men 
are  regarded  as  instruments  to  work 
with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the 
use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature  which  contains, 
as  a  germ,  all  nobler  thoughts,  which 
teaches  us  at  once  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God  by  filial  sentiment  and  hope,  —  this 
has  been  repressed,  kept  down  by  es- 
tablishments founded  in  force ;  and  lit- 
erature, in  all  its  departments,  bears,  we 
think,  the  traces  of  this  inward  degrada- 
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tion.  We  conceive  that  our  position 
favors  a  juster  and  profounder  estimate 
of  human  nature.  We  mean  not  to 
boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstructions 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden  from 
us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  Old 
World.  The  essential  equality  of  all 
human  beings,  founded  on  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal 
nature,  is,  we  hope,  better  understood ; 
and  nothing  more  than  this  single  con- 
viction is  needed  to  work  the  mightiest 
changes  in  every  province  of  human  life 
and  of  human  thought. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our 
most  important  distinction.  But  our 
position  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  bemg  a  new 
one  gives  reason  to  hope  for  some  new 
intellectual  activity,  some  fresher  views 
of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne 
down  by  the  weieht  of  antiquated  insti- 
tutions, time-halTowed  abuses,  and  the 
remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  religious  establishment  is  an 
immense  gain,  as  far  as  originality  of 
mind  is  in  question ;  for  an  establish- 
ment, however  advantageous  in  other 
respects,  is,  by  its  nature,  hostile  to  dis- 
covery and  progress.  To  keep  the  mind 
where  it  is,  to  nisten  the  notions  of  one 
age  on  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and 
proper  business  ;  and  if  it  happened,  as 
has  generally  been  the  case,  to  grow  up 
in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as 
history  demonstrates,  the  church  was 
overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  per- 
petuate darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
'  Among  us,  intellect,  though  far  from 
being  free,  has  broken  some  of  the 
chains  of  other  countries,  and  is  more 
likely,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself 
its  legitimate  object,  thitn,  —  eveflast- 
inff  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thoueht  of  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  literature  of  the-"  Old 
World.  It  is  our  daily  nutriment.  We 
feel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the 
glorious  company  of '  pure  and  wise 
minds  which  in  foreign  lands  have  be- 
queathed us  in  writing  their  choicest 
tnoughts  and  holiest  feelings.  Still,  we 
feel  that  all  existing  literature  has  been 
produced  under  influences  which  have 
necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error 
and  corruption ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it 
ought  to  pass,  and  must  pass,  under  rig- 


orous review.  For  example,  we  think 
that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  to  be 
rewritten.  Men  imbued  with  the  preju- 
dices which  thrive  under  aristocracies 
and  state  reli^ons  cannot  understand  it 
Past  ages,  with  their  great  events  and 
great  men,  are  to  undergo,  we  think,  a 
new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is 
plain  that  history  is  already  viewed  un- 
der new  aspects,  and  we  believe  that  the 
true  principles  for  studying  and  writing 
it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least  as 
rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  literature  an  immense  work 
is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate. 
Great  principles  are  yet  to  be  settled  in 
criticism,  in  morals,  in  politics ;  and, 
above  all,  the  true  character  o£  religion 
is  to  be  rescued  from  the  disguises  and 
corruptions  of  ages.  We  want  a  refor- 
mation. We  want  a  literature,  in  which 
genius  will  pay  supreme  if  not  undi- 
vided homage  to  truth  and  virtue ;  in 
which  the  childish  admiration  of  what 
has  been  called  ereatness  will  give  place 
to  a  wise  moral  judgment ;  which  will 
breathe  reverence  for  the  mind,  and 
elevating  thoughts  of  God.  The  part 
which  Siis  country  is  to  bear  in  this 
great  intellectual  reform  we  presume 
not  to  predict.  We  feel,  however,  that, 
if  true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  giving  new  impulses 
to  the  human  mind.  This  is  our  cher- 
ished hope.  We  should  have  no  heart 
to  encourage  native  literature,  did  we 
not  hope  that  it  would  become  instinct 
with  a  new  spirit  We  cannot  admit 
the  thought  that  this  country  is  to  be 
only  *  a  repetition  of  the  Old  WorUL 
We .  delight  to  believe  that  God,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  has  brought  a  new  con- 
tinent to  light,  in  order  that  the  human 
mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  free- 
dom, should  frame  new  social  instita- 
tions,  should  explore  new  paths,  and 
f  eap  new  harvests.  We  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative 
energies ;  and  we  shall  blush  for  our 
country  if,  in  circumstances  so  pecul- 
iar, onginal,  and  creative,*  it  shall  sat- 
isfy itself  with  a  passive  reception  and 
mechanical  reiteration  of  the  thoughts 
of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  a  native  literature. 
The  next  great  topic  is,  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it    And  here  our  limits  forbid  us 
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Id  enlarge ;  jret  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  A  primary  and  essential 
means  of  the  improvement  of  our  litera- 
ture is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feef 
its  value,  should  desire  it,  should  de- 
mand it,  should  encourage  it,  and  should 
give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  It  will  come 
if  called  for  :  and,  under  this  conviction, 
we  have  now  labored  to  create  a  want 
for  it  in  the  community.  We  say  that 
we  must  call  for  it ;  by  which  we  mean 
tot  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good 
wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make 
liberal  provision  for  intellectual  educa- 
tion. We  must  enlarge  our  literary  in- 
stitutions, secure  more  extensive  and 
profound  teaching,  and  furnish  helps  and 
resources  to  men  of  superior  talent  for 
continued  laborious  research.  As  yet, 
intellectual  labor,  devoted  to  a  thorough 
investigation  and  a  full  development  of 
great  subjects,  is  almost  unknown  among 
us;  and,  without  it,  we  shall  certainly 
rear  few  lasting  monuments  of  thous^ht. 
We  boast  of  our  primary  schools.  We 
want  universities  worthy  of  the  nanfe, 
where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary  zeal 
may  possess  himself  of  all  that  is  yet 
known,  and  may  strengthen  himself  by 
intercourse  with  kindred  minds.  We 
know  it  will  be  said  that  we  cannot 
afford  these.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are 
rich  enough  for  ostentation,  for  intem- 
perance, ror  luxury.  We  can  lavish 
millions  on  fashion,  on  furniture,  on 
dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our  pleasures  ; 
bat  we  have  nothing  to  spend  for  the 
mind.  Where  lies  our  poverty  ?  In  the 
parse,  or  in  the  soul  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  insti- 
tutions as  essential  to  an  improved  lit- 
erature. We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested 
with  a  creating  power,  or  would  neces- 
sarily yield  the  results  which  we  desire. 
They  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  ad- 
vancement. Literature  depends  on  indi- 
vidoal  genius,  and  this,  though  fostered, 
cannot  be  created  by  outward  helps.  No 
human  mechanism  can  produce  original 
thought  After  all  the  attempts  to  ex- 
plain by  education  the  varieties  of  intel- 
lect, we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
minds,  like  all  the  other  products^  of 
tature,  have  original  and  indestructible 
<&fferences ;  that  they  are  fiot  exempted 
from  that  great  and  beautiful  law  which 
joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong 
(fiversities ;  ana,  of  consequence,  we  be- 


lieve that  the  men  who  are  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world  bring  with  them  their 
commission  and  power  from  God.  Still, 
whilst  institutions  cannot  create,  they 
may  and  do  unfold  genius  :  and.  for 
want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slum- 
ber or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger 
class,  who  want  genius,  but  possess  ad- 
mirable powers,  fail  of  that  culture 
through  which  they  might  enjoy  and 
approach  their  more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give 
aid  to  literature  by  founding  wise  and 
enlarged  institutions.  They  may  do 
much  more.     They  may  exert  a  nobler 

Catronage.  By  cherishmg  in  their  own 
reasts  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
freedom,  they  may  do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  m  its  favored  posses- 
sors. There  is  a  constant  reaction  be- 
tween a  community  and  the  great  minds 
which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they  form 
one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are 
developed  more  by  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  which  they  belong 
than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free 
spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowl- 
edge in  a  community,  does  infinitely 
more  for  literature  than  the  most  splen- 
did benefactions  under  despotism.  A 
nation  under  any  powerful  excitement 
becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a 
people  called  to  discuss  great  questions, 
to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal,  we 
always  find  new  and  unsuspected  ener- 
gies of  thought  brought  out.  A  mer- 
cenary, selfish,  luxurious  sensual  people, 
toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures  of 
sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  own 
softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior 
minds  which  dwell  among  them  In 
this  impure  atmosphere  the  celestial 
spark  bums  dim ;  and  well  will  it  be  if 
God's  great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impi- 
ously prostituted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now 
stated,  we  believe  that  literature  is  to  be 
carried  forward,  here'  and  elsewhere, 
chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  im- 
pulses communicated  to  society  ;  and  it 
is  a  question  naturally  suggested  by  this 
discussion,  from  what  impinse,  principle, 
excitement,  the  highest  action  of  the 
mind  may  now  be  expected.  When  we 
look  back,  we  see  that  literature  has 
been,  originated  and  modified  by  a  vari- 
ety of  principles ;  by  patriotism  and 
national  feeling,  by  reverence  for  an- 
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tiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by 
enthusiasm^  by  scepticism,  by  the  pas- 
sion for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by 
political  and  religious  convulsions.  Now, 
we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any 
higher  action  of  the  mind  than  they  have 
yet  produced.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
have  spent  their  force.  The  very  im- 
provements of  society  seem  to  lorbid 
the  manifestation  of  their  former  energy. 
For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages, 
which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  litera- 
ture, are  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and 
vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles, 
and  have  gone,  we  trust,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse 
or  power  we  look  for  a  higher  literature 
th^  has  yet  existed  ?  We  answer,  to  a 
new  action  or  development  of  the  relig- 
ious principle.  This  remark  will  prob- 
ably surprise  not  a  few  of  our  restders. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  energy  with 
which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  in- 
tellect is  hardly  suspected.  Men  identify 
religion  with  superstition,  with  fanati- 
cism, with  the  common  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against 
intellect,  leagued  with  oppression,  fet- 
terins;  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  being 
blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  they  see  in  its  prog- 
ress only  new  encroachments  on  free 
and  enlightened  thinking.  Still  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening 
truth,  throwing  all  other  truths  into  in- 
significance, and  a  truth  which,  however 
obscured  and  paralyzed  by  the  many 
errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have 
hitherto  linked  with  it,  has  ever  been 
a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  in- 
tellect. No  man  can  be  just  to  himself 
—  can  comprehend  his  own  existence, 
can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an 
heroic  confidence,  can  deserve  to  be  the 
guide  and  inspirer  of  other  minds  —  till 
he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Mind ;  till  he  feels  his  filial 
connection  with  the  Universal  Parent ; 
till  he  regards  himself  as  the  recipient 
and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he 
feels  his  consecration  to  the  ends  which 
religion  unfolds ;  till  he  rises  above  hu- 
man opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher 
impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  chief  hopes  of  an  improved 


literature  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved religion.  From  the  prevalent 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  &e  dark  ages,  we  hope  nothing. 
It  has  done  its  best.  All  that  can  ctow 
up  under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been 
brought  forth.  It  wraps  the  divine  nat- 
ure and  human  nature  in  impenetrable 
gloom.  It  overlays  Christianity  with 
technical,  arbitrary  dogmas.  True  faith 
is  of  another  lineage.  ■  It  comes  from 
the  same  source  with  reason,  conscience, 
and  our  best  affections,  and  is  in  har- 
mony with  them  all.  True  faith  is  essen- 
tially a  moral  conviction ;  a  confidence 
in '  the  reality  and  immutableness  of 
moral  distinctions ;  a  confidence  in  dis- 
interested virtue  or  in  spiritiial  exceP 
lence  as  the  supreme  good ;  a  confi/i^'nce 
in  God  as  its  fountain  and  Almighty 
Friend,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  having 
lived  and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the 
soul ;  a  confidence  in  its  power,  triuinphs, 
and  immortality  ;  a  confidence,  throu^^ 
which  outward  changes,  obstructions, 
dfisasters,  sufferings,  are  overcome^,  or 
rather  made  instruments  of  perfection. 
Such  a  faith,  unfolded  freely  and  power- 
fully, must  "work  mightily"  on  the 
intellect  as  well  as  on  practice.  By 
revealing  to  us  -the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  Creator,  it  places  us,  as  it  were, 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which 
the  harmonies,  true  relations,  and  bright- 
est aspect  of  things  are  discerned.  It 
unites  calmness  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile 
elements  is  essential  to  the  full  and 
healthy  action  of  the  creative  powers  of 
the  souL  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty 
and  the  heart  to  love.  Literature,  under 
this  influence,  will  become  more  ingen- 
uous and  single-hearted ;  will  penetrate 
farther  into  the  soul ;  will  find  new  in- 
terpretations of  nature  and  life ;  will 
breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth,  tem- 
pered with  a  never-failing  charity  ;  and, 
whibt  S3rmpathizing  with  all  human  suf- 
fering, will  still  be  pervaded  by  a  health- 
ful cheerfulness,  and  will  oiten  break 
forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  re- 
sponsive to  that  happiness  which  fills 
God's  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the 
means  of  an  improved  literature  without 
offering  one*  suggestion.  We  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  intel- 
lectual   labors  of   continental  Europe. 
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Otir  reading  is  confined  too  much  to 
English  books,  and  especially  to  the 
more  recent  publications  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.  In  this  we  err.  We  ought  to  knoiy 
the  different  modes  of  viewing  and  dis- 
cussing great  subjects  in  different  na- 
tions. We  should  be  able  to  compare 
the  writings  of  the  highest  minds  in  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  Nothing 
can  ^iror  more  our  own  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  activity.  Let -English  lit- 
erature be  ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by 
making  it  our  sole  nutriment.  We  fear, 
however,  that  at  the  present  moment 
EnefisK  books  want  much  which  we 
nera!*  The  intellect  of  that  nation  is 
tvned  now  to  what  are  called  practical 
and  useful  subjects.  Physical  science 
goes  forward,  and,  what  is  very  encour- 
s^ng,  it  is  spread  with  unexampled  zeal 
timiugh  aU  classes  of  the  community. 
Abuses  of  government,  of  the  police, 
of  the  penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor- 
laws,  and  corn-laws,  are  laboriously  ex- 
pkired.  General  education  is  improved. 
Science  is  applied  to  -the  arts  with  bril- 
fiaot  success.  We  see  much  good  in 
ptoeress.  But  we  find  little  profound 
or  fervid  thinking  expressed  in  the 
hi^er  forms  of  literature.  The  noblest 
siiDjects  of  the  intellect  receive  little  at- 
tention. We  see  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference to  intellectual  and  moral  science. 
In  England  there  is  a  great  want  of 
phikKophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in 
which  much  of  the  intellectual  power  of 
the  nation  is  expended,  we  meet  per- 
petually a  jargon  of  criticism,  which 
shows  a  singular  want  of  great  and  gen- 
eral princi]^es  in  estimating  works  of 
ait.  We  have  no  ethical  work  of  any 
living  En^ish  writer  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Degerando,  entitled  '^  Du 
Perfectionnement  Moral ; ''  and,  although 
we  have  little  respect  for  the  rash  gen- 
eralizations of  the  bold  and  eloquent 
Cousin,  yet  the  interest  which  his  meta- 
physics awaken  in  Paris  is,  in  our  esti- 
madon,  a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy 
which  prevails  on  such  topics  in  Eng- 
land. In  these  remarks  we  have  no 
iesire  to  depreciate  the  literature  of 
England,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
re^rd  as  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
hnman  mind.  We  rejoice  in  our  de- 
Kent  from  England,  and  esteem  our 
h^  access  to  her  works  of  science  and 


!  genius  as  among  our  high   privileges. 

Nor  do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were 

I  spent.     We  see  no  wrinkles    on    her 

!  brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.     At 

I  this  moment  she  has  authors,  especially 

I  in  poetry  and  fiction,  whose  names  are 

^^  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 

words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but 

with  her  language.     Still,  we  think  that 

at  present  her  intellect  is  laboring  more 

for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and  that 

our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  bur 

literature,  should  cultivate  an  intimacy 

not  only  with  that  of  England,  but  of 

condnental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  and  means  of  an  im- 
proved literature  amon^  ourselves.  Are 
we  asked  what  we  hope  m  this  particular  ? 
We  answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for 
anticipating  an  increased  and  more  efii- 
cient  direction  of  talent  to  this  object. 
But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There 
is,  however,  one  ground  of  expectation, 
to  which  we  will  call  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. We  apprehend  that  literature  is 
to  make  progress  through  an  important 
change  in  society,  which  civilization  and 
good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent  It  seems  to  us  that, 
through  these  causes  political  life  is 
less  and  less  regarded  as  the  only  or 
chief  sphere  for  superior  minds^  and 
that  influence  and  honor  are  more  and 
more  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  liter- 
ary and  thinking  men.  Of  consequence,, 
more  and  more  of  the  intellect  of  com- 
munities is  to  be  drawn  to  literature. 
The  distinction  between  antiquity  and 
the  present  times,  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  political  life,  seems 
to  us  striking;  and  it  is  not  an  acci- 
dental difference,  but  founded  on  per- 
manent causes  which  are  to  operate  with 
increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  every 
thing,  abroad  and  at  home,  threw  men 
upon  the  public,  and  generated  an  in- 
tense thirst  for  political  power.  On  the 
contrary,  the. improvement  of  later  pe- 
riods inclines  men  to  give  importance  to 
literature.  For  example,  the  instability 
of  the  ancient  republics,  the  unsettled 
relations  of  different  classes  of  society, 
the  power  of  demagogues  and  orators, 
the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of 
moral  and  religious  restraints,  the  want 
of  some  regular  organ  for  expressing  th^ 
public  mind,  the  want  of  precedents  and 
precise  laws  for  the  courts  of  justice, — 
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these  and  other  circumstances  gave  to 
the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if  revo- 
lutions and  convulsions  were  inseparable 
from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  un- 
remitting anxiety  to  public  affairs,  and 
made  a  participation  of  political  power 
an  important,  if  not  an  essential,  means 
of  personal  safety.  Again,  the  ancient 
citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum, 
the  place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course 
his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed 
by  affairs  of  state.  Again,  religion, 
which  now  more  than  all  things  throws 
a  man  upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times 
a  public  concern,  and  turned  men  to  po- 
litical life.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and 
closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states  was  their  most 
prominent  attribute ;  and  to  conciliate 
their  favor  to  the  community,  the  chief 
end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  religion 
consisted  chieny  in  public  and  national 
rites.  In  Rome,  the  highest  men  in  the 
state  presided  at  the  altar,  and,  adding 
to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme 
Pontiff,  performed  the  most  solemn 
functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the 
whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle 
was  turned  into  political  channels.  The 
gods  w^ere  thought  to  sustain  no  higher 
office  than  a  political  one,  and  of  conse- 
quence this  was  esteemed  the  most  glo- 
rious for  men.  Once  more,  in  ancient 
times  political  rank  was  vastly  more  effi- 
cient, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the 
object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
multitude.    The  public  man  held  a  sway 


over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps 
over  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
institutions  fo  reduce  the  importance  ol 
the  man  of  office.  In  proportion  as  pri- 
vate individuals  can  act  on  the  puUic 
mind;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions ;  in  propor- 
tion as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community ;  in  proportion  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  state,  the  principles  of  admin- 
istration, and  all  public  measures  are 
subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion, 
government  becomes  a  secondary  influ- 
ence. The  power  passes  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  think  write,  and  spread 
their  minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly, 
literature  is  to  become  more  and  more 
the  instrument  of  swaying  men,  of  doing 
good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  times  in 
the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration,  and  our  great  infer- 
ence is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improve- 
ments which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have 
taken  place  in  social  order,  in  domestic 
life,  in  religion,  in  knowledge,  all  con- 
spire to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce 
other  and  higher  influences  than  political 
power  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intel- 
lectual effort  which  we  call  literature  do- 
minion over  human  afiEairs.  Thus  truth, 
we  apprehend,  is  more  and  more  felt ; 
and  m>m  its  influence,  joined  with  oar 
peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful^ 
and  ennobling  literature. 
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[x.  Fourth  Annual  Beport  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Asaociatxm.  read  and  accepted  May  36,  1829, 
with  the  Addresses  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

a.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance,  presented  January  28,  1829. 

3.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  Pro- 
moting the  OtMervance  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath* adopted  May  12,  1829.] 

Wb  have  affixed  to  this  article  the 
titles  of  several  reports  of  societies,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  of   the  several  institutions 


whose  labors  they  celebrate  as  with  the 
more  general  design  of  offering  some 
remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  ac- 
complish all  objects  by  organized  masses. 
A  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  has 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which 
modestly  solicit  or  authoritadveljr  claim 
our  aid,  which  now  assail  us  with  fair 
promises  of  the  good  which  they  pur* 
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pose,  and  now  with  rhetorical  encomi- 
ums on  the  good  they  have  done,  begin 
to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and 
well  disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  queru- 
lous and  selfishr  These  doubts  and  com- 
phints,  however,  are  most  frequently 
excited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or 
injurious  operations  in  societies.  As 
yet  no  general  principles  have  been 
established,  by  which  the  value  of  this 
mode  of  action  may  be  determined,  or 
die  relative  claims  of  different  associa- 
tions may  be  weighed.  We  will  not 
promise  to  supply  3ie  deficiency,  but  we 
hope  to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder 
judgment  than  yet  prevails  on  the  subject. 
That  the  subject  deserves  attention, 
no  man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the 
times  can  doubt.  Its  importance  forces 
itself  on  the  reflecting.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or 
features  of  our  age  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  principle  of  combination,  or 
(rf  action  by  joint  forces,  by  associated 
numbers,  is  manifesting  itself.  It  may 
be  said,  without  much  exaggeration,  that 
every  Aing  is  done  now  by  societies. 
Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  in  certain  cases  by  union, 
and  seem  to  think  that  union  is  compe- 
tent to  everv  thing.  You  can  scarcely 
name  an  object  for  which  some  institu- 
tion has  not  been  formed.  Would  men 
spread  one  set  of  opinions  or  crush  an- 
other? They  make  a  society.  Would 
they  improve  the  penal  code,  or  relieve 
poor  debtors  }  They  make  societies. 
Would  they  encourage  agriculture,  or 
manufactures,  or  science  ?  They  make 
societies.  Would  one  class  encourage 
horse-racing,  and  another  discourage 
travelling  on  Sunday  ?  They  form  soci- 
eties. We  have  immense  institutions 
spreading  over  the  country,  combining 
hosts  for  particular  objects.  We  have 
minute  ramLRcations  or  these  societies, 
penetrating  everywhere  except  through 
the  poor-house,  and  conveying  resources 
from  the  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even 
the  child,  to  the  central  treasury.  This 
principle  of  association  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply 
aims  to  understand  society  and  its  most 
powerful  springs.  To  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and 
must  act  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to 
^  extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or 
comprehend. 


It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain 
this  great  development  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation.  The  main  cause  is,  the 
immense  facility  given  to  intercourse  by 
modem  improvements,  by  increased  com- 
merce and  travelling,  by  the  post-office, 
by  the  steam-boat,  and  especially  by 
the  press,  —  by  newspapers,  periodicals, 
tracts,  and  other  publications.  Through 
these  means,  n^en  of  one  mind,  through 
a  whole  country,  easily  understand  one 
another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  manoeuvre  to  which  Napoleon 
owed  his  victories — we  mean  the  con- 
centration of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point  —  is  now  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all  parties  and  sects.  It  may  be  said 
that,  by  facilities  of  intercourse,  men  are 
brought  within  one  another's  attraction, 
and  become  arranged  according  lo  their 
respective  affinities.  Those  who  have 
one  great  object  find  one  another  out 
through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join 
their  forces,  settle  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  act  together  with  the  uniiorm- 
ity  of  a  disciplined  army.  So  exten- 
sive have  coalitions  become,  through  the 
facilities  now -described,  and  so  various 
and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, that,  when  a  few  leaders  have 
agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse  may  be 
given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  with  tracts 
and  other  publications,  and  a  voice  like 
that  of  many  waters  be  called  forth  from 
immense  and  widely  separated  multi- 
tudes. Here  is  a  new  power  brought  to 
bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral 
question  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed^ 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advan- 
tages and  recommendations  is  very  ob- 
vious. The  principal  arguments  m  its 
favor  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
Men,  it  is  justly  said,  can  do  jointly 
what  they  cannot  do  singly.  The  union 
of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders. 
Men  grow  efficient  by  concentrating 
their  powers.  Joint  effort  conquers  nat- 
ure, hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyr- 
amids, dikes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  left 
to  himself,  living  without  a  fellow,  —  if 
he  could  indeed  so  live, — would  be  one 
of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated 
with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the 
strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowledge,  may 
be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  proper^  in  the 
universe. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accu- 
mulate power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth 
and  earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled. 
An  electric  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  those  who  are  brought 
nigh  and  bound  to  each  other  in  com- 
mon labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude. 
No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of 
a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new 
strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not 
only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which  be- 
fore existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
through  separation^  but,  by  the  feeling 
and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes 
a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  powers  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common 
arguments  by  which  the  disposition  to 
association  is  justified  and  recommend- 
ed. They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words;  namely,  that  our  social  princi- 
ples and  relations  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  representation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  society  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from 
abroad,  without  sympathies  and  com- 
munication with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing, we  mean  not  to  deny.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and 
that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these 
points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  bet- 
ter we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief 
benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social 
principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associa- 
tions which  are  offered  to  our  patron- 
age. On  these  topics,  then,  we  propose 
first  to  give  our  views ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
latitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  men- 
ace that  individuality  of  character  for 


which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  cc 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which 
start  in  this  preliminary  discussion,  a 
in  which  all  our  views  of  the  top 
above  proposed  are  involved,  may 
briefly  expressed.  It  is  this  :  —  Soci« 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers 
and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  mo; 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  t 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion 
it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  • 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  t 
social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  fii 
subjected.  Society  serves  us  by  fi 
nishing  objects,  occasions,  materia 
excitements,  through  which  the  whc 
soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous  e 
ercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness 
its  free  and  responsible  nature,  may  b 
come  a  law  to  itself,  and  may  rise  to  tl 
happiness  and  dignity  of  framing  ai 
improving  itself  without  limit  or  en 
Inward,  creative  energy  is  the  highe 
good  which  accrues  to  us  from  o\ 
social  principles  and  connections.  Tl 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  pa 
sively  receives  from  others,  but  by  i 
own  action  on  what  it  receives.  Vk 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue  that 
does  not  consist  in  what  we  inherit,  < 
what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  < 
inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothir 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  ii 
fluences,  by  acting  from  our  deliberat 
convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princ 
pies  of  sympathy  and  imitation.  A< 
cording  to  these  views,  our  social  natui 
and  connections  are  means.  Inwar 
power  is  the  end,  —  a  power  which  i 
to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influenc 
of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  societ 
our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  tru 
it  is,  that  were  we  cast  from  birth  int 
solitude  we  should  grow  up  in  brut* 
ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true  that  th 
knowledge  which  we  receive  is  of  littl 
value  any  farther  than  it  is  food  an 
excitement  to  intellectual  action.  It 
worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energ 
with  which  it  is  sought  and  employee 
Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  i 
is  prolific,  —  in  proportion  as  it  quick 
ens  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  highe 
truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passively,  an< 
it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgmen 
of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  ceasi 
to  Judge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellec 
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is  deeraded  into  a  worthless  machine. 
The  dienity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  energy  of  its  efforts  for 
its  own  enlargement  It  becomes  heroic 
when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its 
freedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age ; 
when  it  withstands  society  through  a 
calm  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  in- 
struction from  our  fellow-creatures  we 
in  no  degree  question.  But  perhaps 
few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the 
conceptions  received  from  the  best  in- 
structor, and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  our  own  solitary  thinking  to  give 
them  consistency  and  vividness.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  fellow-creature 
can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject  which  are  altogether 
just  Be  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring, 
his  laneua^e  can  hardly  communicate 
his  mind  with  entire  precision  ;  for  few 
words  awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts 
in  different  men.  The  views  which  we 
receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings  are 
at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We 
have  spoken  of  unerring  teachers ;  but 
where  are  these  to  be  found  ?  Our  daily 
intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most 
of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect, 
the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious 
of  their  own  spiritual  energies.  The 
essential  condition  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress in  such  a  world  is  the  resistance 
of  social  influences,  or  of  impressions 
from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual  is 
still  more  true  of  moral  progress.  No 
human  being  exists  whose  character  can 
be  proposed  as  a  faultless  model.  But, 
could  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we 
should  only  injure  ourselves  by  indis- 
criminate, servile  imitation;  for  much 
which  is  ffood  in  another  is  eood  in  him 
alone,  belongs  to  his  pecubar  constitu- 
tion, has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar 
experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
only  in  combination  with  his  other  at- 
tributes, and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 
ward, and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator. 
The  very  strength  of  emotion  which  in 
one  man  is  virtue  in  another  would  be 
defect;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  bal- 
ance which  exists  between  the  various 
principles  of  the  soul ;  and  that  intense- 
ness  A  feeUng  which,  when  joined  with 
force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  health- 


ful and  invigorating,  would  prove  a  dis- 
ease, or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man 
should  part  with  his  individuality,  and 
aim  to  become  ano'ther.  No  process  is 
so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all 
men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
being  is  intended  to  have  a  character 
of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded 
diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for  infi- 
nite manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in- 
fluences to  exert  which  are  peculiarly 
his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his 
own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en- 
slave his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
with  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to 
us,  that  Providence,  by  placing  us  at 
birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  in- 
fluences, has  marked  out  society  as  the 
freat  instrument  of  determining  the 
uman  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is 
plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  unresisting  simplicity,  a  host 
of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is 
not  to  endure  for  ever.  We  know  that 
the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which 
throne  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  energy  by 
which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itseS ;  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure ;  by  which  it 
is  to  act  upon,  and  modifv,  and  throw 
into  new  combinations,  tne  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation 
and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting  forth 
this  inward  and  self-forming  power  that 
we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who 
continues  to  be  passively  moulded  pro- 
longs his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There 
is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must 
^  hate  father  and  mother ; ''  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  preju- 
dices of  education  to  the  new  lights 
which  God  gives  us;  that  the  love  of 
truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences 
of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we 
must  frame  ourselves  according  to  the 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accu- 
mulate power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth 
and  earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled. 
An  electric  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  those  who  are  brought 
nigh  and  bound  to  each  other  in  com- 
mon labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude. 
No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of 
a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new 
strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not 
only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which  be- 
fore existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
through  separation,  but,  by  the  feeling 
and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes 
a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  powers  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common 
aiguments  by  which  the  disposition  to 
association  is  justified  and  recommend- 
ed. They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words;  namely,  that  our  social  princi- 
ples and  relations  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  representation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  society  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from 
abroad,  without  sympathies  and  com- 
munication with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing, we  mean  not  to  deny.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and 
that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these 
points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  bet- 
ter we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief 
benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social 
principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  judge  of  associa- 
tions which  are  offered  to  our  patron- 
age. On  these  topics,  then,  we  propose 
first  to  give  our  views  ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
latitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  men- 
ace that  individuality  of  character  for 


which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which  we 
start  in  this  preliminary  discussion,  and 
in  which  all  our  views  of  the  topics 
above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be 
briefly  expressed.  It  is  this :  —  Society 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers  to. 
and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  moral 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as 
it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the 
social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first 
subjected.  Society  serves  us  by  fur- 
nishing objects,  occasions,  materials, 
excitements,  through  which  the  whole 
soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, may  acquire  a  consciousness  of 
its  free  and  responsible  nature,  may  be- 
come a  law  to  itself,  and  mav  rise  to  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  framing  and 
improving  itself  without  limit  or  end. 
Inward,  creative  energy  is  the  highest 
good  which  accrues  to  us  from  our 
social  principles  and  connections.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  pas- 
sively receives  from  others,  but  by  its 
own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  what  we  inherit,  or 
what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of 
inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  in- 
fluences, by  acting  from  our  deliberate 
convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  sympathy  and  imitation.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  our  social  nature 
and  connections  are  means.  Inward 
power  is  the  end,  —  a  power  which  is 
to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence 
of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society 
our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  true 
it  is,  that  were  we  cast  from  birth  into 
solitude  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal 
ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  receive  is  of  little 
value  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and 
excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its 
worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  eneiw 
with  which  it  is  sought  and  employea. 
Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  prolific,  —  in  proportion  as  it  quick- 
ens the  mind  to  the  acauisition  of  higher 
truth.  Let  it  be  res  tea  in  passively,  and 
it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment 
of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease 
to  ludge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect 
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b  d^raded  into  a  worthless  machine. 
The  oienity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  energy  of  its  efforts  for 
its  own  enlargement.  It  becomes  heroic 
when  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its 
freedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age ; 
when  it  withstands  society  through  a 
calm  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and 
a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  in- 
straction  from  our  fellow-creatures  we 
in  no  degree  question.  But  perhaps 
few  are  aware  how  imperfect  are  the 
conceptions  received  from  the  best  in- 
structor, and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  our  own  solitary  thinking  to  give 
Aem  consistency  and  vividness.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  fellow-creature 
can  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
a  complex  subject  which  are  altogether 
just  Be  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring, 
his  language  can  hardly  communicate 
his  mind  with  entire  precision  ;  for  few 
words  awaken  exactJly  the  same  thoughts 
in  difiFeient  men.  The  views  which  we 
receive  from  the  most  gifted  beings  are 
at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We 
have  spoken  of  unerring  teachers ;  but 
where  are  these  to  be  found  ?  Our  daily 
intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most 
of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect, 
the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious 
of  their  own  spiritual  energies.  The 
essential  condition  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress in  such  a  world  is  the  resistance 
ol  social  influences,  or  of  impressions 
from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual  is 
stin  more  true  of  moral  progress.  No 
human  beine  exists  whose  character  can 
be  proposedais  a  faultless  model.  But, 
oonld  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we 
should  only  injure  ourselves  by  indis- 
criminate, servile  imitation;  for  much 
which  is  good  in  another  is  eood  in  him 
alone,  befongs  to  his  pecuhar  constitu- 
tion, has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar 
experience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
only  in  combination  with  his  other  at- 
tributes, and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 
ward, and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator. 
The  very  strength  of  emotion  which  in 
one  man  is  virtue  in  another  would  be 
defect;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  bai- 
lee which  exists  between  the  various 
pnodples  of  the  soul ;  and  that  intense- 
ness  ot  feeUng  which,  when  joined  with 
force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  health- 


ful and  invigorating,  would  prove  a  dis- 
ease, or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man 
should  part  with  his  individuality,  and 
aim  to  become  another.  No  process  is 
so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all 
men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
being  is  intended  to  have  a  character 
of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded 
diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for  infi- 
nite manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in- 
fluences to  exert  which  are  peculiarly 
his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his 
own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en- 
slave his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
with  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to 
us,  that  Providence,  by  placing  us  at 
birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  in- 
fluences, has  marked  out  society  as  the 
great  instrument  of  determining  the 
human  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is 
plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  unresisting  simplicity,  a  host 
of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is 
not  to  endure  for  ever.  We  know  that 
the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which 
throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  energy  by 
which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itself  ;  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure ;  by  which  it 
is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw 
into  new  combinations,  the  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation 
and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting  forth 
this  inward  and  self-forming  power  that 
we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who 
continues  to  be  passively  moulded  pro- 
longs his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There 
is  deep  wisdom  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must 
^  hate  father  and  mother;  '*  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  preju- 
dices of  education  to  the  new  lights 
which  God  gives  us;  that  the  love  of 
truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences 
of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we 
must  frame  ourselves  according  to  the 
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standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting^  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  influ- 
ences, has,  even  at  that  age,  provided 
for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it 
with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inex- 
pressible joy,  an  impatience  of  limits,  a 
thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure, 
an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance 
the  authority  of  the  old,  and  eiadually 
mingling  with  the  credulity  of  infancy 
that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intellectiul  progress  chiefly  de- 
pends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  dan- 
ger from  society  arises  wholly  from  its 
bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  easilv 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good. 
But,  to  our  apprehension,  there  is  a 
peril  in  the  influence  both  of  good  and 
Dad.  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society  is,  not  that  we  shall 
acquire  a  positive  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative 
character;  that  we  shall  live  and  die 
passive  beings  ;  that  the  creative  and  self- 
forming  energy  of  the  soul  will  not  be 
called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  sub- 
stitute the  consciences  of  others  for  our 
own,  that  we  shall  paralyze  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides, 
that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad 
instead  of  determining  ourselves.  The 
pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant 
and  almost  immeasurable ;  now  open 
and  direct  in  the  form  of  authority  and 
menace,  now  subtile  vand  silent  m  the 
?uise  of  blandishment  and  promise, 
what  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown 
or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public 
opinion,  in  domestic  hsu^its  and  preju- 
dices, in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  I  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its 
legislation  extends  even  to  our  dress, 
movements,  features ;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance, 
air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  influences 
amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  We 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves 
to  this  exactmg,  arbitrary  sovereign ;  of 
forgetting,  or  never  learning,  our  true 
lesponsibility  ;  of  living  in  unconscious- 
ness of  that  divine  power  with  which 
we   are    invested  over  ourselves,  and 


in  which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
is  concentred;  of  overlooking  the  sa- 
credness  of  our  minds,  and  laying  them 
open  to  impressions  from  any  and  all 
who  surround  us.  Resistance  of  this 
foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard, 
and  IS  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue 
lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is 
no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by 
a  crowd,  even  toward  the  best  ob- 
jects. We  must  act  from  an  inward 
spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
may  injure  us,  if  through  that  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  common  mflrmity  of  the 
good,  they  impose  on  us  authoritatively 
their  own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our 
own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  A 
state  of  society  in  which  correct  habits 
prevail,  may  produce  in  many  a  mechan- 
ical regularity  and  religion  which  is 
any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally 
great  or  eood  springs  from  mere  sym- 
pathy and  imitation.  These  principles 
will  only  foree  chains  for  u&»  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  more  aad 
more  controlled  and  subdued  by  that 
inward  lawj^ver  and  judee,  whose  au- 
thority is  from  God,  and  whose  sway 
over  our  whole  nature  alone  secures  its 
free,  glorious,  and  everlasting  expan- 
sion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it 
most  deeply,  that  our  connection  with 
society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral 
judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  losing  these,  we  lose 
the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink, 
into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants 
self-motion,  or  moves  only  from  foreign 
impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  we  have  most  to  dread 
is  that  which,  though  most  severely  con- 
demned by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  fre- 
quent infirmity  of  his  followers,  —  we 
mean  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize, 
to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals, 
to  make  themselves  standards  for  other 
minds,  to  be  lawgivers,  instead  of  breth- 
ren and  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  great 
and  most  difficult  duty,  as  social  beings, 
is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society 
without  taking  its  yoke ;  to  open  ism 
minds  to  the  uoughts,  reasonings^  and 
persuasions  of  others,  and  yet  to  hold 
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fast  the  sacred  right  of  private  judg- 
ment; to  receive  impulses  from  our 
feDow-beings,  and  yet  to  act  from  our 
own  souls ;  to  sympathize  with  others, 
and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ; 
to  act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our 
own  consciences  ;  to  unite  social  defer- 
ence and  self-dominion ;  to  join  moral 
self-subsistence  with  social  dependence  ; 
to  respect  others  without  losing  self- 
respect  ;  to  love  our  friends  and  to  rev- 
erence our  superiors,  whilst  our  su- 
preme homage  is  given  to  that  moral 
perfection  which  no  friend  and  no  supe- 
rior has  realized,  and  which,  if  faithfully 
pursued,  will  often  demand  separation 
fri»n  all  around  us  Such  is  our  great 
work  as  social  beings,  and  to  per- 
fonn  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  bv 
nothing  more  than  by  moral  independ- 
ence, —  than  by  resisting  and  overcom- 
iagthe  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral 
nature,  on  which  we  have  now  insisted, 
needs  earnest  and  perpetual  inculcation. 
This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad. 
All  religions  and  governments  have 
more  or  less  warred  with  it.  Even 
that  religion  which  came  from  God  to 
raise  maui  to  a  moral  empire  over  him- 
self, has  been  seized  on  by  the  selfish 
and  intolerant  principles  ot  human  nat- 
ive, and  all  its  sanctions  have  been 
brought  to  bear  against  that  free,  inde- 
pendent action  of  thought  and  con- 
science which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
promote.  In  truth,  men  need  to  be  in- 
structed in  nothing  more  than  in  what 
they  owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties. 
The  sacredness  of  the  moral  principle  in 
ever^  human  breast ;  its  divine  right  of 
dominion;  the  jealousy  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own 
passions  and  the  usurpations  of  society ; 
the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should 
be  unfolded,  refined,  and  fortified,  by 
communion  with  ourselves,  with  great 
and  good  minds,  with  that  brightest 
manitestadon  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  God  Himself ;  the  awe  with  which 
its  deliberate  dictates  should  be  heard ; 
the  energy  which  it  may  and  should  put 
forth  in  opposition  to  pieasiu'e  and  pain, 
to  human  frowns  or  smiles  ;  the  sublime 
tranquillity  to  which  it  may  ascend ;  the 
conscious  union  with  God  which  it  may 
attain  and  through  which  it  seems  to 
partake    oi    his   omnipotence^  —  these 


prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of 
that  element  and  spark  of  divinity  in 
the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the 
condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  Xyr- 
anny  of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
observe,  that  the  enslaving  power  of 
society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to 
threaten  its  enlargement; — we  mean, 
through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our 
age,  and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  im- 
provement. Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  fellow-l^ein:^  far  and  wide, 
with  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with 
subjects  of  other  governments,  with  pro* 
fessors  of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant 
nations  are  brought  near,  and  are  acting 
on  one  another  with  a  new  power ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  di£Eering  and 
often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neu- 
tralize one  another,  and  almost  compel 
the  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to  judge, 
to  frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  immense 
benefit  of  the  multiplication  of  books  at 
the  present  day.  The  best  books  con- 
tain errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited 
trust.  But  wherever  men  of  thought 
and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  per- 
petually send  forth  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world  ; 
will  give  a  frequent  shock  to  received 
opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate 
great  subjects  from  new  jpositions,  and 
by  thus  awakening  indivicfual  and  inde- 
pendent energy,  will  work  higher  good 
than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  study  of  different  lan- 
guages, which  occupies  more  and  more 
space  in  our  systems  of  education  ;  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  happiest  efiEect. 
A  great  man  used  to  say  that,  in  learn- 
ing a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new 
soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views 
which  it  opened  to  him.  A  new  lan- 
guage, considered  in  itself,  or  without 
reference  to  the  writings  which  it  con- 
tains, seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession^ 
on  account  of  the  new  combinations  of 
thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
minds  of  a  people  whosie  institutions, 
education,  climate,  temperament,  relig- 
ion, and  history  di£Eer  from  our  own, 
and  in  whom,  ox  consequence,  our  com- 
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mon  nature  is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is, 
to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its 
use,  an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth, 
we  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  an  enku-^ed  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  considered  as 
the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening 
our  own.  This  is  the  chief  good  of  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  education.  They 
place  us  under  diversified  social  influ- 
ences ;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  with  the  living ;  accumulate  for 
us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  a  neighborhood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity; make  us  fellow-citizens  with 
the  friends  of  truth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and,  through  these  various  and 
often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  en- 
courage us  to  that  independent  moral 
judgment  and  intellectual  discrimination 
Dy  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done 
more  to  promote  this  enlarged  inter- 
course of  minds,  —  the  ^eat  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids 
with  personal  independence.  As  yet, 
religion  has  generally  assumed  a  sec- 
tarian form,  and  its  disciples,  making 
narrowness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have 
too  often  shunned  connection  with  men 
of  different  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive  in- 
fluences of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
their  separate  factions.  Indeed,  we  fear 
that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  so- 
cial principle  been  perverted  more  into 
an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom 
than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  without  end,  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  what  are  called  **  revivals  of  relig- 
ion." We  have  many  objections  to  these 
as  commonly  conducted :  but  nothine 
oflFends  us  more  than  their  direct  and 
striking  tendency  to  everwhelm  the  mind 
with  foreign  innuences,  and  to  strip  it 
of  all  self-direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears  the 
name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to 
escape  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid 
a  raging  epidemic.  Whoever  knows  any 
thing  of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  sys- 
tematically prolonged  and  urged  onward, 
it  subverts  deliberation  and  self-control. 
The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
borne  away  as  in  a  whiriwind.    The 


prevalent  emotion,  be  it  love  or  hatred, 
terror  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mind  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  rare 
energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insensi- 
bility. In  revivals,  a  multitude  are  sub- 
jected at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which 
are  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  most 
skilful  management  The  individual  is 
never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the 
work.*  A  machinery  of  social  influ- 
ences, of  "  inouinr  meetings,"  of  "  anx- 
ious meetings,  of  conferences,  of  prayer 
meetings,  of  perpetual  private  or  public 
impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
eased subject,  until,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  power- 
less recipient  of  whatever  form  or  im- 
pressions it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give 
him.  Happily  tor  mankind,  our  nature 
loses  its  sensibility  to  perpetual  stimu- 
lants, and  of  consec^uence  a  revival  is 
succeeded  by  what  is  called  ^*a  duU, 
dead,  stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is 
a  merciful  repose  granted  by  Providence 
to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  mind, 
and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  delib- 
erate, individual  thought  and  action. 
Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is  perpetu- 
ally counterworking  the  excesses  of  men, 
and  a  religion  whioi  begins  in  partial  in- 
sanity is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees 
to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
stated,  at  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended, our  views  of  the  true  and  high- 
est benefits  of  society.  These  seem  to 
us  great,  —  unspeakably  great  At  the 
same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they  are 
accompanied  with  serious  perils.  So- 
ciety too  often  oppresses  the  energy 
which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  and 
exalt  —  We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject;  to  the  associations  for  public 
purposes,  whether  benevolent,  moral  or 
religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the 
present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  two  remarks  ;  the  first  in- 
tended to  assign  to  such  associations 
their  proper  place  or  rank,  and  the 
second,  to  suggest  a  principle  by  which 

*  We  recoDect  seeing  the  following  direction  gpTel7 
given  for  managini^  revivals,  in  the  book  of  a  mrotstcr 
experienced  in  this  work :  —  *'  Be  careful  never  to 
kindle  more  fires  than  you  can  tend  **  In  other  woidsw 
Do  not  awaken  and  alarm  more  persons  than  you  can 
place  under  constant  inspection,  and  beaet  with  per- 


petual excitements.    What  a  stranse  rule  for  , 
who  profess  to  believe  that  these  *^  fires"  ai«  **  kin- 
dled" supematttrally  by  the  Ho^y  Spirit! 
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useful  societies  miy  be  distinguished 
from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by 
which  we  may  be  aided  in  distributing 
among  them  our  favor  and  patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should 
beware  of  confounding  together,  as  of 
eaaal  importance,  those  associations 
vmch  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which 
spring  from  our  very  constitution,  and 
are  inseparable  from  our  being,  and 
those  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
which  man  invents  for  particular  times 
and  exigencies.  Let  us  never  place  our 
weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a 
level  with  the  arrangements  of  God. 
We  have  acknowledged  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  society  to  the  development 
of  human  powers  and  affections.  But 
when  we  speak  thus  of  societv,  we  mean 
chiefly  the  relations  in  whicn  God  has 
placed  us  ;  we  mean  the  connections  of 
Qmily,  of  neighborhood,  of  country,  and 
the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us 
with  our  whole  kind,  and  not  mission- 
ary societies^  peace  societies,  or  chanta- 
ge societies,  which  men  have  contrived. 
These  last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do 
great  good ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  the  societies  in  which 
nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which 
we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness  of 
aight  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-glorifying  light  of  the 
sun.  We  make  these  remarks,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men 
to  forget  the  value  of  what  is  familiar, 
natural,  and  universal,  and  to  ascribe 
nndue  importance  to  what  is  extraordi- 
narv,  forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations  have 
their  use,  but  are  not  be  named  with 
those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last,  there- 
fore we  are  to  give  our  chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate  by  examples 
the  inferioritv  of  human  associations. 
In  Boston,  tnere  are  two  asylums  for 
children,  which  deserve,  we  think,  a 
high  place  among  useful  institutions. 
Not  a  little  time  is  spent  upon  them. 
Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  them  on, 
and  we  have  anniversaries  to  collect 
aowds  for  their  support.  And  what  is 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?  Be- 
tween onp  and  two  hundred  children  are 
provided  for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the 
care  bestowed  on  these  charities.  But 
compare  this  number  with  all  the  chil- 
dren of  tfcds  city,  with  the  thousands 
who  throng  our  streets  and  our  schools. 


And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated? We  hear  of  no  subscriptions, 
no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit ;  yet 
how  they  flourish  compared  with  the 
subjects  of  asylums  !  These  are  pro- 
vided for  by  that  unostentatious  and 
unpraised  society,  which  God  has  insti- 
tuted, —  a  family.  That  shelter,  home, 
which  nature  rears,  protects  them,  and 
it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth, 
just  as  far  as  this  is  improved,  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings 
prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  su- 
perseded. Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for 
the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Im- 
prove the  family,  stren^hen  and  purify 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more 
is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress 
of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid 
charities.  —  Let  us  take  another  example, 
the  hospital  in  the  same  metropolis  ;  a 
noble  institution  worthy  of  hieh  praise. 
But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  1  Must  you  look  for  them 
in  the  hospital  ?  You  may  find  there, 
perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there, 
fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The 
thousands  who  sicken  and  die  among  us 
are  to  be  found  in  their  homes  watcned 
over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness 
which  grows  up  only  at  home.  —  Let  us 
take  another  example,  missionary  so- 
cieties. This  whole  country  is  thrown 
into  excitement  to  support  missions. 
The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  bur- 
dened. We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
burdened  without  object;  for  Christi- 
anity is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we 
consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  send- 
ing it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  good  effected  ?  A  few  missionaries, 
we  know  not  the  precise  number,  are 
supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches, 
or  those  conG;regations  of  neighbors  for 
regular  worship  which  Christianity  has 
instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  al- 
ways prompted  the  professors  of  the  same 
faith  ?  Through  these,  incalculable  aid 
is  given  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity ;  and  yet.  through  the  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  IS  forced  and  artificial,  one  mis- 
sionary at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more 
importance   than  a  hundred   ministers 
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near,  and  the  sending  of  him  abroad  is 
extolled  as  an  incomparably  gre::ter  ex- 
ploit of  piety  than  the  support  of  our 
own  places  of  worship.  We  mean  not  to 
discourage  missionary  societies  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  dif- 
fused incomparably  more  by  caring  for 
and  promoting  it  in  our  natural  relations, 
in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles  and 
churches,  than  by  institutions  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  nations  for  sending 
it  to  distant  lands  The  great  obstruc- 
tion to  Christianity  among  foreign  na- 
tions is  its  inoperativeness  among  the 
nations  which  profess  it.  We  offer 
others  a  religion  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension, has  done  the  givers  no  great 
good.  The  true  course  is  to  rely  less 
on  our  machinery  of  cent  societies  and 
national  societies,  and  to  rely  more  on 
the  connections  and  arrangements  of  nat- 
ure or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  would  on  no  account  discourage 
the  asylum,  the  hospital,  the  mission- 
ary society.  All  receive  our  cheerful 
support.  We  only  mean  to  say  that 
our  great  sources  of  improvement  and 
happmess  are  our  natural  relations  and 
associations,  and  that  to  understand 
these  better,  and  to  attach  ourselves 
more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the 
great  social  means  of  carrying  forward 
the  world.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the 
Romish  Church.  The  probability  is, 
that,  under  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
dark  ages,  there  were  larger  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in 
proportion  to*  the  wealth  of  communi- 
ties, than  at  present,  and  contributions 
by  associations  which  regarded  alms- 
giving as  one  of  their  niain  duties,  — 
we  mean  the  monasteries.  But  the 
monks,  who  quitted  the  relations  of 
nature,  the  society  which  God  has  in- 
stituted, in  order  to  form  new  and  arti- 
ficial bonds,  more  favorable,  as  they 
thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad 
mistake.  Their  own  characters  were 
injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out 
from  convents  increased  the  beggary 
which  they  hoped  to  relieve.  So  sacrea 
is  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  trampled  on 
with  impunity.  We  fear  that  some- 
thing similar  to  the  error  just  noticed 
among  Catholics  is  spreading  among 
Protestants,  —  the  error  of  exiting  so- 
cieties of  human  device  above  our  nat- 


ural relations.  We  have  been  told  that 
cases  occur  among  us,  and  are  not  rare, 
in  which  domestic  claims  on  kindness 
are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  making 
contributions  to  our  great  societies,  ana 
especially  to  foreign  missions.  So  pos- 
sessed are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with 
the  supreme  importance  of  this  object, 
that  there  seems  to  them  a  piety  in 
withholding  what  would  otherwise  nave 
been  thought  due  to  a  poor  relative, 
that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  to 
Pagan  lands.  We  have  heard  that  deli- 
cate kindnesses,  which  once  flowed  from 
the  more  prosperous  to  the  less  prosper- 
ous members  of  a  large  family,  and  which 
bound  society  together  by  that  love 
which  is  worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished 
since  the  late  excitement  in  favor  of  the 
heathen.  And  this  we  do  not  wonder 
at.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  that 
any  thing  is  done  for  the  temporal  com- 
fort of  friends,  where  the  doctrine  on 
which  modem  missions  chiefly  rest  is 
believed.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  heathen  world  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless  hell : 
that  thousands  every  day,  and  millions 
every  year,  are  sinking  mto  this  abyss 
of  torture  and  woe :  and  that  nothmg 
can  save  them  but  sending  them  our 
religion.  We  see  not  how  they  who  so 
believe  can  give  their  families  or  friends 
a  single  comfort,  much  less  an  ornament 
of  life.  They  must  be  strongly  tempted, 
one  would  think,  to  stint  themselves  and 
their  dependants  to  necessaries,  and  to 
cast  their  whole  remaining  substance 
into  the  treasury  of  missionary  socie- 
ties. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Missionary  societies,  established 
on  just  principles,  do  honor  to  a  Chris- 
tian community.  We  regard  them  with 
any  feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The 
readers  of  this  work  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  earnestness  with  which  we 
recommended  the  supjx)rt  of  a  mission 
in  India,  at  a  time  when  we  thought 
that  peculiar  circumstances  invited  ex- 
ertion in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose 
the  preference  of  these  institutions  to 
the  natural  associations  and  connec- 
tions of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  a  more  religious  act  in 
contributing  to  a  missionary  society  than 
in  doing  a  needful  act  01  kindness  to 
a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbor,  is  leav- 
ing a  society  of   God's  institution  fo/ 
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one  of  man*s  making.  He  shows  a 
perverted  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
duties  of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to 
the  best  means  of  spreading  it.  All 
that  has  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can 
be  done,  by  associations  for  diffusing 
Qiristtanity,  is  a  mere  drop  of  the 
backet  compared  with  what  is  done 
silently  and  secretly  by  the  common 
daily  auties  of  Christians  in  their  fam- 
ilies, neighborhoods,  and  business.  The 
surest  way  of  spreziding  Christianity  is 
to  improve  Christian  communities  ;  and, 
accoidingly,  he  who  frees  this  religion 
from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a  more 
powerful  instrument  of  virtue  where  it 
is  already  professed,  is  the  most  effect- 
ual contributor  to  the  great  work  of  its 
difPusion  through  the  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  re- 
mark, in  which  we  proposed  to  suggest 
a  principle  by  which  tiie  claims  of  dif- 
ferent associations  may  be  estimated. 
It  is  this:    The  value  of  associations 
b  to  be  measured  by  the  energy,  the 
freedom,  the  activity,  the  moral  power, 
which  they  encourage  and  diffuse.     In 
troth,  the  great  object  of  all  benevo- 
lence is  to  give   power,  activity,  and 
freedom  to  others.     We  cannot,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  make  any  be- 
ing happy.      We  can  give  others  the 
means  <k  happiness,  together  with  mo-  ' 
tives  to  the  faithful  use  of  them ;  but 
on  this  ^ithfulness,  on  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  their  own  powers,  their  hap- 
piness depends.    There  is  thus  a  fixed, 
impassable  limit  to  human  benevolence. 
It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
themselves^  through  their  own  freedom 
and  energy.     We  go  further.     We  be- 
lieve that  God  has  set  the  same  limit 
to  hts  own  benevolence.     He  makes  no 
being  happv  in  any  other  sense  than  in 
that  of  giving  him  means,  powers,  mo- 
tives, and  a  field  for  exertion.    We  have 
here,  we  think,  the  great  consideration 
to  guide  us  in  judging  of  associations. 
Those  are   good    which    communicate 
power,    moral  and   intellectual    action, 
and  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the 
persons  who  form  them,  or  to  the  per- 
sons on  whom  they  act.     On  the  other 
hand,  associations  which  in  anv  degree 
iBtpair  or  repress  the  free  ana  full  ac- 
tion of  men's  powers,  are  so  far  hurt- 
foL    On  this  principle,  associations  for 
restoring  to  men  health,  strength,  the 
use  of   their  limbs,   the  use  of    their 


senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing, 
are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  en- 
large men's  powers  ;  whilst  charitable 
associations,  which  weaken  in  men 
the  motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a 
bounty  to  idleness,  or  make  beggary 
as  profitable  as  labor,  are  great  calam- 
ities to  society,  and  peculiarly  calam- 
itous to  those  whom  they  relieve.  On 
the  same  principle,  associations  which 
are  designed  to  awaken  the  human 
mind,  to  give  to  men  of  all  classes  a 
consciousness  of  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers, to  communicate  knowledge  of  a 
useful  and  quickening  character,  to  en- 
courage men  in  thinking  with  freedom 
and  vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and 
pursuit  of  truth,  —  are  most  worthy  of 
patronage  ;  whilst  such  as  are  designed 
or  adapted  to  depress  the  human  intel- 
lect, to  make  it  dependent  and  servile, 
to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to  give  a  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  not  to  give 
impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts,  —  all  such  associations,  how- 
ever benevolent  their  professions,  should 
be  regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  ob- 
structions to  the  best  interests  of  soci- 
ety. On  the  same  principle  associations 
aiming  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  to  promote  true  vir- 
tue, a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested 
charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  espe- 
ciallv  aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends 
by  tne  only  effectual  means,  that  is,  by 
calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for 
a  higher  knowledge  of  God  and  duty, 
and  for  a  new  and  growing  control 
of  themselves,  —  such  institutions  are 
among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  encour- 
agement is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make 
men  religious  and  virtuous  by  paralyz- 
ing their  minds  through  terror,  by  fas- 
tening on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or 
practices,  by  pouring  upon  them  influ- 
ences from  abroad  which  virtually  an- 
nihilate their  power  over  themselves, 
and  make  them  instruments  for  others 
to  speak  through  and  to  wield  at  pleas- 
ure. We  beg  our  readers  to  carry  with 
them  the  pnnciple  now  laid  down  in 
judging  of  associations  ;  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth  energy, 
active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free 
and  manly  virtue.  We  insist  on  these 
remarks,  because  not  a  few  associations 
seem  to  us  exceedingly  exceptionable, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter 
men,   to  repress  energy,  to  injure  the 
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free  action  of  individuals  and  society, 
and  because  this  tendency  lurks,  and  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  even  in  good  in- 
stitutions. On  this  point  we  cannot  but 
enlarge,  for  we  deem  it  of  the  highest 
importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action 
hw  a  very  plain  and  obvious  operation. 
They  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands, 
and  this  takes  place  just  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread.  In 
a  large  institution,  a  few  men  rule,  a  few 
do  every  thing;  and,  if  the  institution 
happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about 
which  conflict  and  controversy  exist,  a 
few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mass  strong 
and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to  ol> 
tain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through 
such  an  association,  widely  spread,  yet 
closely  connected  by  party  feeling,  a  few 
leaders  can  send  their  voices  and  spirit 
far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are 
accumulated,  can  league  a  host  of  in- 
struments, and  b^  menace  and  appeals 
to  interest  can  silence  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  fear  that  in  this  countrv 
an  innuence  is  growing  up,  througn 
widely  spread  societies,  altogether  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  which,  unless  jealously  watched, 
will  gradually  but  surely  encroach  on 
freedom  of  tnought,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe 
how,  by  such  combinations,  the  very 
means  of  encouraging  a  free  action  of 
men's  minds  may  be  turned  against  it. 
We  all  esteem  the  press  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  liberties,  as  the  power  which  is  to 
quicken  intellect  by  giving  to  all  minds  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  all.  Now,  by  means 
of  tract  societies  spread  over  a  whole 
community,  and  acting  under  a  central 
body,  a  tew  individuals,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the 
chief  reading  for  a  great  part  of  the 
children  of  the  communitv,  and  for  a 
majority  of  the  adults,  ana  may  deluge 
our  country  with  worthless  sectarian 
writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste, 
degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it 
with  intolerance.  Let  associations  de- 
voted to  any  objects  which  excite  the 
passions  be  everywhere  spread  and 
leagued  together  for  mutual  support, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a 
control  over  newspapers.  We  are  per- 
suaded that,  by  an  artful  multiplication 
of  societies,  devoted  apparently  to  dif- 
ferent objects,  but  all  swayed  by  the 


same  leaders,  and  all  intended  to  bear 
against  a  hated  psirtv,  as  cruel  a  perse- 
cution may  be  carriea  on  in  a  free  coun- 
try as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinion 
may  be  so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  odious  individuals  or 
opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous  to 
think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom  as 
if  an  inquisition  were  open  before  us. 
It  is  now  discovered  that  the  way  to 
rule  in  this  country  is  by  an  array  of 
numbers  which  a  prudent  man  wiU  not 
like  to  face.  Of  consequence,  all  asso- 
ciations aiming  or  tending  to  establish 
sway  by  numbers  ought  to  be  opposed. 
They  create  tyrants  as  effectually  as 
standing  armies.  Let  them  be  withstood 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  whether 
the  opinions  which  they  intend  to  put 
down  be  true  or  false.  Let  no  opinion 
be  put  down  by  such  means.  Let  no 
error  be  suppressed  by  an  instrument 
which  will  be  equally  powerful  against 
truth,  and  which  must  subvert  that  free- 
dom of  thous^ht  on  which  all  truth  de- 
pends. Let  the  best  end  fail  if  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  right  and  just  means. 
For  example,  we  would  have  criminals 
punished,  but  punished  in  the  proper 
way,  and  by  a  proper  authority.  It 
were  better  that  they  should  escape 
than  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any 
man  who  may  think  fit  to  assume  the 
office ;  for  sure  we  are  that,  by  this 
summary  justice,  the  innocent  would 
soon  suffer  more  than  the  guilty ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  we  cannot  con- 
sent that  what  we  deem  error  should  be 
crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and  denuncia- 
tions of  vast  societies  directed  by  the 
tvranny  of  a  few  ;  for  truth  has  more  to 
cu'ead  from  such  weapons  than  false- 
hood, and  we  know  no  truth  against 
which  they  may  not  be  successfully 
turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  organizations 
or  institutions  by  which  public  opinion 
may  be  brought  to  bear  tyrannicaUy 
against  individuals  or  sects.  ^  From  the 
nature  of  things,  public  opinion  is  often 
unjust ;  but,  when  it  is  not  embodied 
and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily 
relents,  it  may  receive  new  impulses  it 
is  opened  to  influences  from  the  injured. 
On  the  contrary,  when  shacklea  and 
stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  steady,  unre- 
lenting tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timid, 
proscribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free 
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speech,  and  virtually  denying  the  dear- 
est religious  and  civil  rights.  We  say 
not  that  all  great  associations  must  be 
thas  abased.  We  know  that  some  are 
usefuL  We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  important  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act 
in  a  mass.  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  great  associations  is  increased 
by  rae  very  fact  that  they  are  sometimes 
usefuL  They  are  perilous  instruments. 
They  ou^^ht  to  be  suspected.  They  are 
a  kind  cS  irregtdar  government  created 
within  our  constitutional  government. 
Let  them  be  watched  closely.  As  soon 
as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed  to 
bear  down  a  respectable  man  or  set  of 
men,  or  to  force  on  the  community 
measures  about  which  wise  and  good 
men  dilEer,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous 
engine  is  at  work  among  us,  and  oppose 
to  it  our  steady  and  stem  disapproba- 
tion. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of 
great  institutions  to  accumulate  power  in 
a  few  hands.  These  few  they  make 
more  active ;  but  they  tend  to  produce 
dependence,  and  to  destroy  self-oriri- 
nated  action  in  the  vast  multitudes  wno 
compose  them,  and  this  is  a  serious  in- 
jury. Few  comprehend  the  extent  of 
this  evil.  Individual  action  is  the  highest 
good.  What  we  want  is,  that  men  should 
do  right  more  and  more  from  their  own 
minds,  and  less  and  less  from  imitation, 
from  a  foreien  impulse,  from  sympathy 
with  a  crowd.  This  is  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  we  recommend.  Would  you 
do  good  according  to  the  gospel  t  Do  it 
secretly,  silently;  so  silent^,  that  the  left 
hand  will  not  know  what  tne  right  hand 
doetfa.  This  precept  does  not  utvor  the 
damorous  ana  far-published  efforts  of  a 
leagued  multitude.  We  mean  not  to 
sever  men  from  others  in  well-doine,  for 
ve  have  said  there  are  many  good  ob- 
jects which  can  only  be  accompushed  by 
nombers.  But,  generally  speaking,  we 
can  do  most  ^ood  by  individual  action, 
and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more 
BBproved  by  it  It  is  vastly  better,  for 
example,  tfcat  wc  should  give  our  own 
mone3r  with  our  own  hands,  from  our 
own  jud^^ent,  and  through  personal 
interest  m  the  distresses  of  others, 
tiun  that  we  should  send  it  by  a  sub- 
stitute. Second-hand  charity  is  not  as 
p»d  to  the  giver  or  receiver  as  im- 
mediate.    Thexie    are,    indeed,    urgent 


cases  where  we  cannot  act  immediately, 
or  cannot  alone  do  the  good  required. 
There  let  us  join  with  others ;  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  sep- 
arately, or  only  with  some  dear  friend, 
we  shall  almost  certainly  put  forth  in 
this  way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more 
of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose, 
and  shall  awaken  more  of  virtuous 
sensibility  in  those  whom  we  relieve, 
than  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multi- 
tude in  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
Individual  action  is  the  great  point  to 
be  secured.  That  man  alone  under- 
stands the  true  use  of  society  who  learns 
from  it  to  act  more  and  more  from  his 
own  deliberate  conviction,  to  think  more 
for  himself  to  be  less  swayed  by  num- 
bers, to  rely  more  on  his  own  powers. 
One  good  action,  springing  from  our 
own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle 
within,  performed  without  the  excite- 
ment of  an  urging  and  approving  voice 
from  abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hun- 
dreds which  grow  from  mechanical  im- 
itation, or  from  the  heat  and  impulse 
which  numbers  give  us.  In  truth,  all 
great  actions  are  solitary  ones.  All  the 
great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep, 
lonely  thought.  The  writings  which 
have  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated 
the  human  mind,  did  not  spring  from  as- 
sociations. That  is  most  valuable  which 
is  individual,  —  which  is  marked  by  what 
is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him  who 
accomplishes  it.  In  truth,  associations 
are  chiefly  useful  by  giving  means  and 
opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act 
out  their  own  minds.  A  missionary 
society  achieves  little  good,  except  when 
it  can  send  forth  an  individual  who  wants 
no  teaching  or  training  from  the  soci- 
ety, but  who  carries  his  commission  and 
chief  power  in  his  own  soul.  We  urge 
this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  our  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence to  our  social  connections.  We 
dread  new  social  trammels.  They  are 
too  numerous  already.  From  these  views 
we  learn  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and 
to  withstand  great  associations,  as  far 
as  they  interfere  with,  or  restrain,  indi- 
vidual action,  personal  independence, 
private  judgment,  free,  self-originated 
effort.  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few 
associations  which  exist,  that  power  is 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  a  servile,  tame,  dependent  spirit  to 
be  generated  in  the  many.     Such  is  the 
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danger  of  our  times,  and  we  are  bound 

as  Christians  and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  general 

Erinciples  which,  as  we  think,  are  to 
e  applied  to  associations  for  public 
objects.  Another  part  of  our  work 
remains.  We  propose  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  a  few  societies  which  at  this 
time  demand  our  patronage  or  excite 
particular  attention.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  speak  with  our  customary  freedom  ; 
but  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  under- 
stood as  censuring  the  motives  of  those 
whose  plans  and  modes  of  operation  we 
condemn. 

The  associations  for  suppressing  in- 
temperance form  an  interesting  feature 
of  our  times.  Their  object  is  of  un- 
doubted utility,  and  unites  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men.  They  aim  to  suppress 
an  undoubted  and  gross  vice,  to  free  its 
victims  from  the  worst  bondage,  to  raise 
them  from  brutal  degradation  to  the  lib- 
erty and  happiness  of  men.  There  is 
one  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
means  which  they  have  uced.  We  have 
never  heard  of  their  awakening  enmity 
and  counteraction.  In  one  particular, 
some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  re- 
fer to  the  compact  formed  by  their  mem- 
bers for  abstaining  from  wine.  When 
we  consider  that  wine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  innocent  and  often 
salutary  Deverage,  that  Jesus  sanctioned 
its  use  by  miraculously  increasing  it  at 
the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scnptures 
teach  us  to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good 
gift,  intended  to  "gladden  the  heart  of 
man,"  and  when  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  wine  countries  are  distin- 
guished for  temperance,  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  this  pledge  as  injudicious  ;  and 
we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring  dis- 
trust and  contempt  on  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, and  because  its  abandonment 
—  for  it  cannot  long  continue  —  may  be 
construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  re- 
turning to  inebriating  liquors.  In  one 
view,  Uie  success  of  the  efforts  against 
intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  demonstrates  a  truth,  little 
felt,  but  infinitely  precious  ;  namely,  the 
recoverableness  of  human  nature  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches 
us  never  to  despair  of  a  human  being. 
It  teaches  us  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded, 
a  spark  which  may  be  cherished,  in  the 
human  soul.     Intemperance  is  the  most 


hopeless  state  into  which  a  man  can 
fall ;  and  yet  instances  of  recovery  from 
this  vice  nave  rewarded  the  recent  la- 
bors of  the  philanthropist.  Let  philan- 
thropy then  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the 
capacity  of  improvement  is  never  lost, 
and  let  it  convert  this  conviction  into 
new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proceed  now  to  Bible  societies. 
These  need  no  advocates.  Their  object 
is  so  simple,  unexceptionable,  benefi- 
cent, that  all  Protestants,  at  least,  con- 
cur in  their  support.  By  spreading  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  they  es- 
pecially assert  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  are  thus  free  from  the  great 
reproach  of  trenching  on  Christian  free- 
dom. Perhaps  they  have  not  alii^'ays 
been  conducted  with  sufficient  pru- 
dence. We  have  particularly  feared 
that  they  might  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the  poor 
can  give  any  thing  for  a  Bible,  no  mat- 
ter how  little,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged and  incited  to  pay  this  part  of  the 
price.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  mwe 
valued,  and  more  carefully  preserved, 
where  it  has  cost  somethmg.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the  supersti- 
tious among  Catholics  and  heathens  do 
of  relics  and  charms  as  if  its  mere  pres- 
ence in  a  family  were  a  necessary  good. 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  wul  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  we  fear  that 
this  respect  has  been  diminished  by  the 
lavishness  with  which  it  has  been  be- 
stowed. One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that 
societies,  like  individuals,  have  a  spice 
of  vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show 
in  their  annual  reports  ;  and  accordingly 
they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  favor  were 
conferred  when  their  books  are  taken 
off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  se- 
cure respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more 
important  than  to  distribute  it  widely. 
For  this  purpose,  its  exterior  should  be 
attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a 
fair,  large  type,  should  be  well  bound, 
and  be  provided  with  a  firm  case.  This 
last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  im- 
portant The  poor  have  no  book-cases. 
Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  same 
shelves  with  their  domestic  utensils: 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  when  soiled, 
torn,  dishonored  by  this  exposure,  they 
are  regarded  with  less  respect  than  if 
protected  with  peculiar  care. 
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We  have  a  still  more  important  remark 
to  make  in  reference  to  Bible  societies. 
In  our  last  number  we  noticed  an  ecli 
tion  o£  the  New  Testament  recently 
published  in  Boston,  and  differing  from 
those  in  common  use,  by  a  new  transla- 
tion of  those  passages,  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was 
lost  or  neglected  when  the  received 
English  version  was  made.  This  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  we  stated 
to  be  undoubtedly  more  correct,  more 
conformed  to  the  ori^nal,  than  our  com- 
mon editions.  On  wis  point  we  speak 
strongly,  because  we  wish  to  call  to  it 
the  attention  of  Bible  societies,  and  of 
all  conscientious  Christians.  To  such 
we  sav,  —  Here  is  a  translation  undoubt- 
edly  more  faithful  to  the  original  than 
that  in  common  use.  You  have  here  in 
greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said, 
and  what  his  apostles  wrote ;  and,  if  so, 
you  are  bound  by  your  allegiance  to 
Christ  to  substitute  this  for  the  conunon 
translation.  We  know  that  uneducated 
Christians  cannot  settle  this  question. 
We  therefore  respectfully,  and  with  so- 
lemnity, solicit  for  it  the  attention  of 
learned  men,  of  Christian  ministers, 
of  professors  of  theology  of  every  sect 
an]  name.  We  ask  for  the  calmest  and 
most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as 
we  believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opin- 
ion as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which 
we  have  recommended ;  if  ail  must  ac- 
icnowledge  that  it  renders  more  faith- 
fully the  words  of  the  inspired  and  au- 
thorized teachers  of  Christianity,  then 
we  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied  the  re- 
ception and  diffusion  which  it  deserves. 
We  conceive  that,  to  Bible  societies, 
this  is  a  CTeat  question,  and  not  to  be 
evaded  without  unfaithfulness  to  our 
common  Master,  and  without  disrespect 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  fear  that 
there  is  a  want  of  conscientiousness  on 
this  subject  We  fear  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited, 
in  a  measure,  its  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  church,  by  neg- 
kctmg  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  trans- 
lations which  they  have  set  forth.  We 
hear  continual  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible  ;  but  the  most  unambi^- 
oos  proofs  of  it — we  mean,  unwearied 
efforts  to  purify  it  from  human  addi- 
tions, mutilations,  and  corruptions  — 
remain  to  be  given. 


Before  leaving  the  consideration  of 
Bible  societies,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  a 
very  singular  transaction  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures  in  which  some  of  them 
are  though^  to  be  implicated.  In  some 
of  our  cities  and  villages  we  are  told 
that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  have 
been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  own  the  Bible. 
The  object  of  this  domiciliary  inves- 
tigation we  profess  not  to  understand. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds  which  were 
contributed  for  spreading  the  Script- 
ures among  the  poor.  One  thing  we 
know,  that  a  measure  more  likely  to  irri- 
tate and  to  be  construed  into  an  insult 
could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a 
sign  of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice. 
After  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  should  an  inquisition  be  established, 
to  ascertain  who  among  us  observe,  and 
who  neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and 
family  praver.  We  might  smile  at  this 
spirit,  could  we  tell  where  it  would  stop. 
But  it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and 
encroaching,  and  its  first  movements 
ought  to  l^  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of 
associations,  —  those  which  are  designed 
to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  motives  which  gave  birth  to 
these  we  respect.  But  we  doubt  the 
rectitude  and  usefulness  of  the  object, 
and  we  fear  that  what  has  begun  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  intolerance 
and  oppression.  We  cannot  say  of  these 
associations,  as  of  those  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  that  they  aim  at  an  unques- 
tionable good,  about  which  all  good  men 
agree.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  are  built ;  namely, 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  on 
Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  pro- 
foundest  divines  and  most  exemplary 
followers  of  Christ  have  believed  and 
still  believe,  that  the  Sabbath  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of 
Judaism  and  not  of  the  gospel :  that  it 
is  essentially  different  from  the  Lord  s- 
day ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  on  Christians 
is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul  with- 
stood even  unto  death,  —  the  error  of 
adulterating  Christianity  by  mixtures  of 
a  preparatory  and  very  inferior  religion. 
We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Chris- 
tians, whom  we  know,  concur  in  the 
opinion  and  the  desire  that  the  Lord's- 
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day,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should 
be  separated  to  the  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  to  public  worship, 
to  public  Christian  instruction,  and  in 
general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of 
religion.  This  we  gratefully  accept  and 
honor  as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a 
few  believe  that  the  Lord's-day  and  the 
ancient  Sabbath  are  not  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded ; 
that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler  character, 
and  more  important  than  the  latter ;  and 
that  the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  Christianity,  and  not  by  any  preced- 
ing law.  This  is  a  question  about  which 
Christians  have  difiered  for  ages.  We 
certainly  wish  that  it  may  be  debated 
till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grrieve  to  see  a 
questionable  doctrine  maoe  the  founda- 
tion of  large  societies,  and  to  see  Chris- 
tians leagued  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with 
themselves,  and  who  perhaps  better  un- 
derstand the  mind  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed 
that  God,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Jewish  law,  enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a 
perpetual,  universal,  irrepealable  law  for 
the  whole  human  race  But  can  this 
position  be  sustained.^  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Script- 
ures, —  those  only  sure  records  of  God's 
revelation  to  mankind.  We  do,  indeed, 
incline  to  believe  —  what  many  wise  men 
have  questioned  —  that  there  are  appear- 
ances of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
at  the  beginning  of  the  human  race. 
We  know  that  these  are  faint  and  few  ; 
yet  we  attach  importance  to  them,  be- 
cause nature  and  reason  favor  the  sup- 
position of  a  time  having  been  set  apart 
from  the  first  as  a  relic^ious  memorial. 
Whilst,  however,  we  incline  to  this  view 
as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  early  ori^n.  On  the 
contrary,  an  ordinance  or  nte,  given  in 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  temporary,  unless  its 
unchangeableness  is  expressly  taught, 
or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nat- 
ure. The  positive  or  ritiial  religion, 
which  was  adapted  to  the  earlier,  can 
hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods  of  the 
race.  Man  is  a  progressive  bein^,  and 
needs  a  progressive  religion.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 


features  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  their 
truth,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a 
growing  light,  and  manifest  the  Divine 
Legislator  as  adapting  himself  to  the 
various  and  successive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Allowing,  then,  the  Sabbath  to 
have  been  given  to  Adam,  we  could  no 
more  infer  its  perpetuity  than  we  can 
infer  the  perpetuity  of  capital  punish- 
ment, as  an  ordinance  of  God,  because 
He  said  to  Noah,  the  second  parent  of 
the  human  race,  '*  Whoso  sheddeth 
man^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  early  institution  of  the  Sabbath  :  but, 
we  repeat  it,  the  presumptions  on  which 
our  judgments  rest  are  too  uncertain  to 
authorize  confidence,  much  less  denun- 
ciation. The  greater  part  of  the  eariy 
fathers  of  the  church,  according  to  Cal- 
met,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  given  before  Moses ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  observed,  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious 
Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  dis- 
posed to  differ  from  these,  we  feel  that 
the  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  calm 
decision  of  individuals.  We  want  no 
array  of  numbers  to  settle  a  doubtful 
question.  One  thing  is  plain,  that,  before 
Moses,  not  one  precept  is  ^ven  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of  its  un- 
changeableness to  the  end  of  the  world. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question  fA 
the  perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  great  Prophet,  who  alone  is  author- 
ized to  determine  how  far  the  institutions 
of  religion  which  preceded  him  are  bind- 
ing on  his  followers.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  Moses, 
or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  call  ourselves 
Christians,  and  the  gospel  is  our  only 
rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament 
binds  us,  any  further  than  it  is  recog- 
nized by,  or  incorporated  into,  the  New. 
The  great  and  only  question,  then,  is, 
Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Chris- 
tianity, impose  on  us  the  ancient  Sab« 
bath.> 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question, 
we  may  first  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  design  of  this  institution ;  and 
nothing  can  be  plainer.  Words  can- 
not make  it  clearer.  Accordins  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  <by 
of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sane- 
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tified,  as  a  day  of  rest,  in  commemora- 
tion of  God's  having  rested  on  that  day 
from  the  woric  of  creation.*  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  institution  is 
rest  The  word  Sabbath  means  rest 
The  eyent  to  be  commemorated  was 
rest  The  reason  for  selecting  the  sev- 
enth was,  that  this  had  been  to  the 
Creator  a  day  of  rest  The  chief  meth- 
od prescribed  for  sanctifying  the  day 
was  rest.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  institution  could  not  have  been 
more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever  reads 
the  fourth  commandment  will  see  that 
no  mode  of  settine  apart  the  day  to 
God  is  there  prescnbed,  except  in  imi- 
tation of  his  rest  How  far  this  consti- 
tuted the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
will  be  seen  from  such  passages  as  the 
following:  "You  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bath, for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one 
that  defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  For  whosoever  doeth  any  work 
herein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  ott  from 
among  his  people."  t  A  still  more  re- 
markable proof  that  the  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after 
the  example  of  God,  is  furnished  by 
Christ,  who  says,  that  "  on  the  Sabbath- 
days  the  priests  in  the  Temple  profane 
the  Sabbath."  t  So  essential  was  rest 
to  the  hallowing  of  that  day,  that  the 
'wk  of  offering  victims,  though  pre- 
scribed by  God  Himself  is  said  to  profane 
it  There  are,  indeed,  some  expressions 
<rf  Moses,  indicating  other  methods  of 
observing  the  day,  for  he  calls  it  "  a  holy 
convocation  ;  "  but  whether  this  phrase 
appfies  to  other  places  besides  the  Tem- 
ple is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable, 
indeed,  that  the  people  resorted  to  the 

j*We  bej  oar  readers  to  observe  that  we  are  now 
^NJ,  ttatiag  the  account  of  the  Sabbath  which  is 
psa  u  the  Old  Testament.  How  this  account  it 
^  w  Merpfeted  is  a  question  not  involved  in  our 
2*«ot  subject.  We  would,  however,  observe  that 
-  ^^ere  ascribed  to  God  must  be  understood 
*  *^pnw>'«  sense-  ProDeriy  speaking^  God,  who  is 
j^^OK  of  iadgue,  and  wnoae  almighty  agency  is  unr 
^n*  aew  rests  In  finishing  the  work  of  crea- 
w^mdrfi  not  sink  into  repose,  or  for  a  moment 
oasK  tram  the  exerdse  di  his  omnipotence.  A  paiw 
*J«_oode  oC  his  agency  was  discontinued ;  and,  m 
■*J"B»odation  to  an  uncultivated  age,  this  discon- 
gJ»J  was  called  rest.  It  seems  to  us.  that  the 
?"oaih  bears  one  mark  fsi  a  temporary  institution, 
5"*  ™*.of  its  being  founded  on  a  representation 
*^od  vhich  is  true  only  in  a  figurative  or  popular 
^^  ttd  which  gives  something  like  a  shodc  to  a 
yg^Mcjh  has  exalted  its  conceptions  of  the  Divinity, 
f*^^  iuBdcntion  does  not  carry  the  impress  of  a 
P^'P'Jal  and  universal  law. 

\  uod.  xxxi  14 ;  also  Jer.  xvii-  aa. 
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Levites  and  prophets  on  the  Sabbath 
rather  than  other  days  ;  but  we  find  no 
precept  to  this  effect ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  synagogues  or  places  of 
worship  were  built  through  Judea  until 
after  the  captivity.  Rest,  then,  was 
the  great  distinction  of  the  dav.  This 
constituted  it  a  memorial,  and  gave  it 
its  name :  and  we  conceive  that  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circum- 
stance, because  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  answer  a  humane  as  well  as 
religious  end :  that  is,  to  give  relief  to 
persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  ani- 
mals, —  a  provision  veiy  much  needed 
in  an  unrefined  and  semi-barbarous  age, 
when  slavery  had  no  acknowledged 
rights,  and  wnen  little  mercy  was  shown 
to  man  or  beast.  In  conformity  to  these 
views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation  always 
regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  joytul 
day,  — a  festival.  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  invita- 
tion ;  *  and  our  impression  is,  that  now, 
as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  divide  the  day 
between  the  synagogue  and  social  en- 
joyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  easily  misunderstood.  It 
was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week, 
set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in 
imitation  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  rested  on  that  day  from  the  cre- 
ation. That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  in- 
to the  day,  and  that  they  were  multiplied 
with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we  do 
not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive  observ- 
ance, and  the  only  one  expressly  en- 
joined on  the  whole  people,  was  rest. 
Now  we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest, 
in  remembrance  of  God's  resting  on 
that  day,  a  part  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ?  The  answer  seems  to  us  plain. 
We  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  what  none 
will  contradict,  that  this  institution  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
even  by  the  faintest  hint  or  implication ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that 
the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned 
its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of 
our  readers.  But  it  is  not  therefore  less 
true.    We  maintain  that  the  Christian 

*  LukexiY. 
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world  have  in  practice  disowned  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Sabbath  established  by 
the  fourth  commandment.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called  Sab- 
batarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously 
observe  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
they  are  a  handful ;  they  are  lost,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians,  who  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  prescribed  from 
Sinai.  True,  Christians  have  their  sa- 
cred day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath. 
But  is  it  in  truth  the  ancient  Sabbath  } 
We  sav,  no;  and  we  call  attention  to 
this  pomt.  The  ancient  Sabbath,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
set  apart  for  rest,  in  commemoration  of 
God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  same  institution  with 
this  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  }  Is  it  possible 
that  the^  can  be  confounded  ?  Is  not 
the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the 
Christian  world  .^  Have  we  not  thus 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian  world  to 
its  having  passed  away }  Who  of  us 
can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  an- 
cient Sabbath  remains  untouched ;  that 
Christianity  has  only  removed  it  from 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
that  this  is  a  slight,  unessential  change, 
leaving  the  old  institution  whole  and 
unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  re- 
plies. In  the  first  place,  this  change  of 
days,  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to 
make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and 
subversive  of  the  ancient  institution. 
The  end  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  from 
his  works ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  very 
day  of  the  week  on  which  He  rested 
was  most  wisely  selected.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  very  day  on  which  He  be- 
gan his  works,  and  to  select  and  sepa- 
rate this  in  commemoration  of  another 
event,  —  of  Christ's  resurrection,  —  is 
wholly  to  set  aside  the  ancient  Sabbath. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential 
departure  from  the  original  ordinance. 
This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
literal  as  well  as  virtual  abolition.  Such 
is  our  first  remark.  —  We  say,  secondly, 
that  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  first  day  being  substi- 


tuted for  the  seventh.  Surely  so  strik- 
ing a  change  would  not  have  been  made 
in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  God 
without  some  warning.  We  ask  for  some 
hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fourth 
commandment.  We  find  not  a  syllable. 
We  say,  thirdly,  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians knew  nothing  of  this  substitution. 
Our  evidence  here  is  complete.  The 
first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews, 
and  these  converts  had  at  nrst  no  con- 
ception of  the  design  of  Christianity  to 
supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This  law 
they  continued  to  observe  for  years,  and 
to  observe  it  as  rigorously  as  ever. 
When  Paul  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
many  labors  amone:  the  Gentiles,  the 
elders  said  unto  him,  '*  Thou  seest, 
brother,  how  manv  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law."  *  Of  course  they 
all  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  sev- 
enth day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of  Jewish 
festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  they 
honored  also  the  first  day,  the  remem- 
brancer of  Christ's  resurrection.  This 
state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  two  days  were 
observed  together.  Nothing  more  seems 
necessary  to  disprove  unanswerably  the 
common  doctrine  that  the  Apostles  en- 
joined the  substitution  of  the  first  for 
the  seventh  day.  We  will  add  one 
more  argument.  Paul  commands  the 
Colossian  Christians  to  disregard  the 
censures  of  those  who  judged  or  con- 
demned them  for  not  observing  the 
Sabbath.  **  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  dav,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  Saobath  days."t  This  passage 
is  very  plain.  It  is  evaded,  however, 
by  the  plea  that  the  word  "  Sabbath  " 
was  used  to  express  not  only  the  sev- 
enth day,  but  other  festivals  or  days  of 
rest.  But  when  we  recollect  that  the 
word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  with- 
out any  exception  or  limitation,  and  that 
it  was  employed  at  that  time,  most  fre- 
quently and  almost  wholly,  to  express 
the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we 
shall  see  that  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  for  supposing  this  institution  to 
be  intended  by  the  Apostle.  That  a 
Christian,  after  reading  this  passage, 
should  "  judge  "  or  condemn  his  breth- 
ren for    questioning    or    rejecting    his 
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particular  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  slow  progress  of 
tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among 
men.  We  need  not  add,  after  these 
remarks,  how  unjustifiable  we  deem  it 
to  enforce  particular  modes  of  observ- 
ing this  day  by  an  array  of  associations. 
Having  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us 
strong  reasons  against  the  perpetuity  of 
the  ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  wish  to  know  our  views 
of  the  Lord's-day;  and,  although  the 
subject  may  seem  foreign  to  the  present 
article,  we  will  give  our  opinion  in  a  few 
words.  We  believe  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Giristianity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for 
this  end  in  honor  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by 
the  following  considerations :  Wherever 
the  gospel  was  preached,  its  professors 
were  formed  into  churches  or  congrega- 
tions, and  ministers  were  appointed  for 
their  instruction  or  edification.  Wher- 
ever Giristianity  was  planted,  societies 
for  joint  religious  acts  and  improvement 
were  instituted,  as  the  chief  irieans  of 
establishing  and  diffusing  it.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  for  these  purposes  regular 
times  must  have  been  prescribed  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  primitive  Christians  to  hold 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  —  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  This  we  learn  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  earliest  a^es  of  the 
chnrch.  Wherever  Christianity  was 
spread,  the  first  day  was  established 
as  the  season  of  Christian  worship  and 
instruction.  Such  are  the  grounds  on 
which  this  institution  rests.  We  regard 
it  as  altogether  a  Christian  institution^ 
—  as  having  its  origin  in  the  gospel,  — 
as  peculiar  to  the  new  dispensation ; 
and  we  conceive  that  the  proper  ob- 
ser\'atJon  of  it  is  to  be  determined 
wholly  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
We  meet  in  the  New  Testament  no 
precise  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  spend- 
ing the  Lord's-dav,  as  to  the  mode  of 
worship  and  teaching,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  time  not  given  to  public 
services.  And  this  is  just  what  might 
be  expected  :  for  the  gospel  is  not  a  re- 
Bgion  of  precise  rules.  It  differs  from 
Judaism  in  nothing  more  than  in  its  free 


character.  It  gives  great  principles, 
broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all-com- 
prehensive precepts,  and  intrusts  the 
application  of  them  to  the  individual. 
It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our 
nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cher- 
ish, the  virtues  which  constitute  *'  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  ui>,"  and 
leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  discipline  by  which 
these  noble  ends  are  to  be  secured. 
Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has 
left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and 
teaching  on  the  Lord's-dav  are  not  pre- 
scribed, and  who  will  say  that  they  can- 
not be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the 
neglect  and  limited  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution is  that,  as  now  observed,  it 
does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the 
wants  of  our  times  ;  and  we  fear  that  it 
might  even  fall  into  contempt  among 
the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted to  carry  it  back  to  the  supersti- 
tious rigor  by  which  it  was  degraded  in 
a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  propose  sev- 
eral objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  heartily  concur,  but  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  not  susceptible 
of  precise  definition  or  regulation,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where 
Christianity  has  left  them,  to  the  con- 
sciences oi  individuals.  They  undoubt- 
edly intend  to  discountenance  labor  on 
Sunday.  Now,  generally  speaking,  ab- 
stinence from  labor  seems  to  us  a  plain 
duty  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to 
any  considerable  extent.  We  do  not 
believe,  indeed,  that  this  abstinence  was 
rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  rest, 
and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
have  admitted  the  same  appropriation 
of  the  following  day.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  converts,  who  were 
made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in 
heathen  countries,  abstained  from  labor 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  for,  in  so 
doing,  they  would  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  tne  severest  punishments,  even 
to  death,  and  we  have  no  intimation 
that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regu- 
larly cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  early  Christians,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from 
the  restrictions  of  heathenism  and  Juda- 
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ism,  made  the  Lord's-day  a  season  of 
abstinence  from  labor;  and  the  argu- 
ments for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and 
strone,  that  later  Christians  have  con- 
curred with  them  with  hardly  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  On  this  point  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  difference.  The  change  of 
Sunday  into  a  working-day  we  should 
condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that,  in  this  particular,  a  Jewish  rigor  is 
not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians,  and 
that  there  are  exigencies  justifying  toil 
on  the  first  day,  which  must  be  left  to 
individual  judgment.  The  great  pur- 
poses of  this  festival  may  certainly  be 
accomplished  without  that  scrupulous, 
anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  of  work 
which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
which,  however  proper  under  a  servile 
dispensation,  and  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
would  be  in  us  superstition.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound 
to  prepare  on  Saturday  every  meal  for 
the  following  day,  or  to  study  through 
the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  ap- 
proaching Sunday.  We  think,  too,  that 
cases  may  occur  which  justify  severe 
toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a 
man  unfaithful  to  himself  and  his  ram- 
ily,  ungrateful  to  Providence,  and  su- 
perstitious, who  should  lose  a  crop 
rather  than  harvest  it  during  the  por- 
tion of  time  ordinarily  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship.  On  these  points, 
Christianity  has  left  us  free.  The  in- 
dividual must  be  his  own  judge,  and  we 
deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for 
their  fellow-Christians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of 
which  we  speak  is  to  stop  the  mail  on 
Sunday.  On  this  point  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  among  the 
most  conscientious  men.  It  may  be 
remembered  that,  in  a  former  number 
of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on  the 
Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  mail.  We  think  it  right 
to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to 
this  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  regard 
to  this  difficult  question.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  we  all  agree ;  and  that 
is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sunday  mail  a  vast 
association,  which  may  be  easily  per- 
verted to  political  purposes,  which,  frnm 


its  very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  med- 
dle with  government,  and  which,  by 
setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint  cry, 
may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach 
the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Another  purpose  of  these  associations 
is  to  discourage  travelling  on  the  Lord's- 
day.  Nothing  can  well  oe  plainer  than 
that  unnecessary  travelling  on  this  day 
is  repugnant  to  its  duties  and  design, 
and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing,  preach- 
ing, and  conversation.  By  unnecessary 
travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not 
required  by  some  particular  exigency,' 
When  we  consider,  however,  that  m 
such  a  community  as  ours,  distin- 
guished by  extent  and  variety  of  in- 
tercourse, exigencies  must  continually 
occur,  we  feel  that  here  is  another 
point  with  which  societies  have  no  right 
to  interfere,  and  which  must  be  left  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  In 
such  a  community  as  ours,  how  many 
persons  may  be  found  on  every  Sunday, 
the  state  of  whose  health,  the  state  of 
whose  families,  the  state  of  whose 
affairs,  may  require  them  to  travel  ? 
It  may  happen  that  another's  property 
confided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that  a 
good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dying 
or  departing  friend  may  go  from  us  iin> 
seen,  if  on  this  day  we  will  not  begin 
or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it 
difncult  for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn, 
the  quiet  and  comforts  of  which  make 
it  a  nt  residence  for  Sunday  1  An  as- 
sociation against  travelling  on  Sunday 
seems  to  us  a  very  hazardous  expedient ; 
and  its  members,  we  think,  will  be  for- 
tunate  if  they  escape  the  guilt  of  cen- 
soriousness  and  dictation  on  a  subject 
which  Providence  has  plainly  exempted 
from  human  legislation.  We  know  that 
it  will  be  said  that  the  license  which  we 
give  by  these  remarks  will  be  abused ; 
and  ot  this  we  have  no  doubt.  We 
know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power, 
no  blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not 
abused.  But  is  liberty  to  be  denied  to 
men  because  they  often  turn  it  into 
licentiousness  ?  We  have  read  of  cer- 
tain sects  which  have  denounced  indis- 
criminately all  sports  and  relaxations, 
because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried 
to  excess ;  and  of  others,  which  ha^e 
prescribed  by  laws  the  plainest,  coarsest 
dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any  meas- 
ure tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up 
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Into  extravagance  and  vanity.  And  is 
this  degrading  legislation  never  to  end  ? 
Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  them- 
selves? Is  it  God's  method  to  hem 
them  in  with  precise  prescriptions  ? 
Does  Providence  leave  nothing  to  in- 
dividual  discretion  ?  Does  Providence 
withhold  every  privilege  which  may  be 
abased?  Does  Christianity  enjoin  an 
exact,  un\'arying  round  of  services,  be- 
cause reason  and  conscience,  if  allowed 
to  judge  of  duty,  will  often  be  misguided 
by  partiality  and  passion  ?     How  liberal, 

Seaerous,  confiding  are  nature,  Provi- 
ence,  and  Christianity,  in  their  dealings 
with  men  !  And  when  will  men  learn  to 
exercise  towards  one  another  the  same 
liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the 
partioiljur  purposes  of  the  association 
tor  promoting  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  say  their  **  particular 
porposes  '^  We  apprehend  there  is  a 
general  one,  which  lurks  in  a  portion  of 
their  members,  which  few  perhaps  have 
stated  very  distinctly  to  themselves,  but 
which  is  not  therefore  the  less  real,  and 
of  which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned. 
We  apprehend  that  some,  and  not  a 
small  party,  have  a  vague  instinctive 
feeling  that  the  kind  of  Christianity 
which  they  embrace  requires  for  its  dii- 
fosion  a  gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puritan 
Sabbath ;  and  we  incline  to  believe  that 
they  are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord's- 
day  as  much  as  possible  from  all  other 
d^rs,  to  make  it  a  season  of  ri^d  re- 
stiaint,  that  it  mav  be  a  preparation  for 
a  system  of  theology,  which  the  mind, 
in  a  natural,  free,  and  cheerful  state, 
can  never  receive.  The  Sabbath  of  the 
Puritans  and  their  Calvinistic  peculiari- 
ties go  together.  Now  we  wish  the 
return  of  neither.  The  Puritans,  meas- 
ured by  their  age,  have  indeed  many 
claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of 
them  who  came  to  this  country,  and 
who.  through  their  fortunate  exile,  es- 
caped the  corruption  which  the  civil  war 
and  the  possession  of  power  engendered 
in  the  Puritan  body  of  England.  But 
sincere  respect  for  the  men  of  early 
thnes  may  be  joined  with  a  clear  per- 
ception oi  their  weaknesses  and  errors ; 
^  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  that 
errors,  which  in  them  were  innocent,  be- 
cause inevitable,  may  deserve  a  harsher 
^ppdlation  if  perpetuated  in  their  pos- 
terity. 


We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to 
create  huge  associations  for  enforcing 
or  recommending  the  Lord's-day.  We 
desire,  however,  tliat  this  interesting 
subject  mav  engage  more  attention. 
We  wish  tne  Loras-day  to  be  more 
honored  and  more  observed ;  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  for 
securing  this  good/ and  that  is  to  make 
the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better 
account,  to  introduce  such  changes  into 
it  as  shall  satisfy  judicious  men  that  it 
is  adapted  to  great  and  happy  results. 
The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  our  fathers  seems  to  us  exceed- 
ingly defective.  The  clergy  have  nat- 
uraliv  taken  it  very  much  into  their  own 
hands,  and  we.  apprehend  that  as  yet 
they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means 
of  making  it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It 
may  well  excite  surprise  how  little 
knowledge  has  been  communicated  on 
the  Lord's-day.  We  think  that  the 
present  age  admits  and  requires  a  more 
extensive  teaching  than  formerly,  —  a 
teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in 
more  instructive  exercises,  which  will 
promote  a  critical  and  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures ;  will 
unfold  morality  or  duty,  at  once  in  its 
principles  and  vast  details ;  will  guide 
the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and 
to  a  more  religious  use  of  nature  and 
history;  and  will  reveal  to  it  its  own 
godlike  powers.  We  think,  too,  that 
this  great  intellectual  activity  may  be 
relieved  and  cheered  by  a  mixture  of 
greater  benevolent  activity ;  by  attention 
to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by 
domestic  and  social  kindnesses.*  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking  up  to 
understand  the  various  uses  to  which 
Sunday  may  be  applied.  The  present 
devotion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
to  the  teaching  of  children  makes  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  teaching  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  in  \AaX  way  Sun- 
day is  to  be  recommended  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed 
our  reverence  for  the  Lord's-day.     To 


*  Would  not  the  business  of  our  public  charities  be 
done  more  dSectually  on  the  Lord' a-day  than  on  any 
other,  and  would  not  such  an  appropriation  of  a  part 
of  this  time  accord  peculiarly  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 
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us  it  is  a  more  important  day,  and  con- 
secrated to  nobler  purposes,  than  the 
ancient  Sabbath.  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  distinctions  which  are  often  made 
between  this  and  other  days,  for  they 
seem  to  us  at  once  ungrounded  and  per- 
nicious. We  sometimes  hear,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Lords-day  is  set  apart  from 
our  common  lives  to  religion  ?  What ! 
Are  not  all  days  ec^ually  set  apart  to  re- 
ligion ?  Has  religion  more  to  do  with 
Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of 
time  ?  Is  there  any  season  over  which 
piety  should  not  preside  ?  So  the  day 
IS  sometimes  distinguished  as  **holy." 
What !  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to 
holiness  on  one  day  than  on  another? 
Is  it  more  holv  to  pray  in  the  church 
than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or  than  to 
withstand  temptation  in  common  life? 
The  true  distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that 
it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or 
direct  acts  of  religion.  But  these  are 
not  holier  than  other  duties.  They  are 
certainly  not  more  important  than  their 
end,  which  is  a  virtuous  life.  There  is, 
we  fear,  a  superstition  on  this  point,  un- 
worthy of  the  illumination  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  earnestly  recommend  the 
Lord's-day,  but  we  dare  not  esteem  its 
duties  above  those  of  other  days.  We 
prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  institu- 
tion through  which  our  whole  lives  are 
to  be  sanctified  and  ennobled ;  and, 
without  this  fruit,  vain,  and  worse  than 
vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the 
most  costly  sacrifices,  the  loudest  and 
most  earnest  prayers.  We  would  on 
no  account  disparage  the  offices  of  the 
Lord's-day.  We  delight  in  this  peace- 
ful season,  so  fitted  to  allay  the  feverish 
heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to  cher- 
ish self-communion,  and  communion 
with  God  and  with  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  good  to  meet,  as  brethren,  in  the 
church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
ordinary  labors,  that  we  may  meditate 
on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and 
with  more  continuous  attention.'  In 
these  duties  we  see  a  fitness,  excel- 
lence, and  happiness ;  but  still,  if  a  com- 


f>arison  must  be  made,  they  seem  to  us 
ess  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  virtue 
than  are  found  in  the  disinterestedness, 
the  self-control,  the  love  of  truth,  the 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken 
trust  in  God,  the  temperate  and  grateful 
enjoyment,  the  calm  and  courageous  suf- 
ferings for  duty,  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called  in  daily  life.  It  is  right  to 
adore  God's  goodness  in  the  hour  of 
prayer ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more  ex- 
cellent to  carry  in  our  souls  the  convic- 
tion of  this  goodness,  as  our  spring  and 
pattern,  and  to  breathe  it  forth  in  acts 
conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our 
Maker?  It  is  good  to  seek  strength 
from  God  in  the  church ;  but  does  it 
not  seem  more  excellent  to  use  well  this 
strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  and 
to  rise  through  it  to  a  magnanimous  acd 
victorious  virtue  ?  Such  comparisons, 
however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  making, 
and  they  are  obviously  exposed  to  error. 
The  enlightened  Christian  "esteemeth 
every  day  alike."  To  him  all  dav^ 
bring  noble  duties ;  bring  occasions  of 
a  celestial  piety  and  virtue ;  bring  trials, 
in  wrestling  with  which  he  may  grow 
strong ;  bring  aids  and  incitements, 
through  which  he  mav  rise  above  him- 
self. All  days  may  oe  holy  and  the 
holiest  is  that  in  which  he  yields  him- 
self, with  the  most  single-hearted,  un- 
shrinking, uncompromising  purpose,  to 
the  will  of  God. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some 
other  associations,  particularly  on  the 
Peace  society.  But  we  have  exceeded 
our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our  re- 
marks have  been  free  but,  we  trust, 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  We  look 
with  interest  and  hope  on  the  spirit 
of  association  which  characterizes  our 
times.  We  rejoice  in  this,  as  in  every 
manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  We  have  done 
what  we  could  to  secure  this  powerful 
instrument  against  perversion.  Through 
a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  minister  to  that  only  sure 
good,  the  intellectual  and  moral  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race. 
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An  Address   delivered   before  the  Mercantile  Library   Company   of 

Philadelphia,  May  11,   1841. 

[To  my  venerable  Frtend,  John  Vau^han,  Esq. ,  who  has  made  the  past  generation  and  the  present 
his  debtors  by  unwearied  well-doing,  this  Address  is  affectionately  and  respectfully  inscrioed.  — 
W.  E.  C] 


Gentlemen  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Company,  —  I  beg  you  to 
consider  my  appearance  in  this  place 
as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  this 
and  in  kindred  institutions.  I  welcome 
them  as  signs  of  the  times  as  promises 
and  means  of  increased  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. I  shall  be  glad,  if  a  good  word 
or  a'friendly  effort  on  my  part  can  serve 
them.  I  know  that  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  such  societies  are  called 
superficial:  but  this  does  not  discour- 
age me.  All  human  productions,  even 
tSose  of  genius  are  very  superficial, 
compared  w^ith  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  truth.  The  simple  question  is,  Do 
these  lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new 
action  ?  Do  they  give  it  new  objects  of 
thought,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge r  I  am  sure  that  they  do  ;  and 
therefore,  though  the  field  is  sometimes 
cilled  humble.  I  enter  it  with  pleasure. 
—  Will  you  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
to  render  lectures  useful  one  condition 
is  necessary :  they  must  be  frank  hon- 
est, free.  He  who  speaks  must  speak 
what  he  thinks, — speak  courteously,  but 
QDcompromisingly.  What  makes  our 
communications  unprofitable  in  this 
country  is  the  dread  of  giving  offence, 
now  to  the  majority,  and  now  to  the 
fishionable  or  refined.  We  speak  with- 
out force  because  not  true  to  our  con- 
victions. A  lecturer  will  of  course, 
desire  to  wotind  no  man's  prejudices 
or  feelings ;  but  his  first  duty  is  to 
truth ;  hiaT  chief  power  lies  in  simple, 
natural,  •  strong .  utterance  of  what  he 
believes  ;  and  he  should  put  confidence 
u  bis  hearers  that  the  tone  of  manly 
sincerity  will  be  responded  to  by  can- 
<lor  and  good-will. 

The  suDJect  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention is    the  Present  Age,  —  a  vast 


theme,  demanding  volunies.  An  age 
is  needed  to  expound  an  age;  and,  of 
course,  little  is  to  be  expected  in  a  brief 
hour.  I  profess  no  great  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given 
it  much  thought.  In  truth,  it  cannot 
be  grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  in- 
tejlect.  This  age  is  the  result,  issue, 
of  aH  former  ages.  All  are  pouring 
themselves  into  it.  The  struggles  pas- 
sions, discoveries,  revolutions  of  all  for- 
mer time  survive  in  their  influences  on 
the  present  moment.  To  interpret  the 
present  thoroughly  we  must  understand 
and  unfold  all  the  past.  This  work  I 
shall  not  undertake.  I  am  not  now  to 
be  a  historian.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
compel  you  to  journey  backward  to  the 
Deluge  or  to  Paradise.  I  shall  look 
only  at  the  present ;  nor  do  I  think  of 
unfolding  all  the  present.  I  shall  seize 
on  a  single  characteristic  of  our  age, 
if  not  the  profoundest,  yet  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  best  fitted  to  an 
address  like  the  present  In  perform- 
ing this  task  my  aim  will  be  to  speak 
the  simple  truth.  I  wish  to  say  what 
the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate  ;  and 
yet  I  hope  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly 
and  trustfully  on'  it  to  love  it,  and  to 
resolve,  with  generous,  stout  hearts, 
that  you  will  serve  it,  as  far  as  God 
may  give  you  ability. 

In  looking  at  our  age  I  am  struck  im- 
mediately with  one  commanding  char- 
acteristic, and  that  is,  the  tendency  in 
all  its  movements  to  expansion,  to  dif- 
fusion, to  universality.  To  this  I  ask 
your  attention.  This  tendency  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness,  restriction,  narrowness,  monopoly, 
which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages.  Hu- 
man action  is, now  freer,  more  uncon- 
fined.      All   goods,  advantages,  helps, 
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are  more  open  to  all.  The  privileged, 
petted  individual  is  becomtn^  less,  and 
the  human  race  are  becomme  more. 
The  multitude  is  dsing  from  the  dust 
Once  we  heard  of  the  few,  now  we 
hear  of  the  many ;  once  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights 
of  alL  We  are  looking  as  never  before 
through  the  disguises,  envelopments  of 
ranks  and  classes  to  the  common  nat- 
ure which  lies  below  them,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  every  being  who 
partakes  of  it  has  noble,  powers  to  cul- 
tivate, solemn  duties  to  perform,  inal- 
ienable rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny 
to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea  of  hu- 
manity, of  the  importance  of  man  as 
man,  is  spreading  silently  but  surely. 
Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human  being 
is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be  ; 
but  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the 
darkness.  A  faint  consciousness  of  it 
has  seized  on  the  public  mind.  Even 
the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are 
visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  con- 
dition for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self- 
culture,  —  of  progress  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness, of  exercising  the  powers  and 
affections  of  a  man,  —  this  is  slowly 
taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social 
truth.  That  the  world  was  made  for 
all,  and  not  for  a  few  ;  that  society  is 
to  care  for  all;  that  no  human  being 
shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault ; 
that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all, 
—  these  propositions  are  growing  into 
axioms  and  the  spirit  of  tnem  is  com- 
ing forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements 
of  our  age,  we  shall  see  in  them  this 
tendency  to  universality  and  diffusion. 
Look  first  at  science  and  literature. 
Where  is  science  now  ?  Locked  up  in  a 
few  colleges,  or  royal  societies,  or  inac- 
cessible volumes  ?  Are  its  experiments 
mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes  ? 
Are  its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark  phrase- 
ology which  to  the  multitude  is  a  foreign 
tongue  ?  No  ;  science  has  now  left  her 
retreats,  her  shades,  her  selected  com- 
pany of  votaries,  and  with  familiar  tone 
begun  the  work  of  instructing,  the  race. 
Through  the  press,  discoveries  and  the- 
ories, once  the  monopoly  of  philosophers, 
have  become  the  property  of  the  multi- 


tude. Its  professors,  heard  not  long 
ago  in  the  university  or  some  narrow 
school,  now  speak  in  the  mechanic  in- 
stitute. The  doctrine  that  the  laborer 
should  understand  the  principles  of  his 
art.  should  be  able  to  explain  the  laws 
and  processes  which  he  turns  to  account, 
that,  instead  of  working  as  a  machine, 
he  should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  is 
no  longer  hstened  to  as  a  dream.  Sci- 
ence, once  the  greatest  of  distinctions, 
is  becoming  popular.  A  lady  gives  us 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  revealing 
to  the  minds  of  our  youth  vast  laws  <3 
the  universe  which  fifty  years  ago  had 
not  dawned  on  the  greatest  minds.  The 
school-books  of  our  children  contain 
grand  views  of  the  creation.  There  are 
parts  of  our  country  in  which  lyceums 
spring  up  in  almost  every  village  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  aid  in  the  study  of 
natural  science.  The  characteristic  of 
our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvement 
of  science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as 
its  extension  to  all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if 
we  inquire  into  the  use  now  made  of 
science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, a  topic  of  discourse,  an  employ- 
ment of  the  intellect  ?  In  this  case,  the 
multitude,  with  all  their  means  of  in- 
struction, would  find  in  it  onlv  a  hurried 
gratification.  But  one  of  tne  distinc- 
tions of  our  time  is.  that  science  has 
passed  from  speculation  into  life.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  pursued  enough  for  its 
intellectual  and  contemplative  uses.  It 
is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by  which 
nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to 
thought,  but  to  be  subjected  to  our 
needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  do- 
minion over  earth,  sea,  and  air,  which 
was  prophesied  in  the  first  command 
given  to  man  by  his  Maker ;  and  this 
dominion  is  now  emploved,  not  to  exalt 
a  few,  but  to  multiply  tne  comforts  and 
ornaments  of  life  for  the  multitude  of 
men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaust- 
ible mechanician ;  and  by  her  forges, 
and  mills,  and  steam  cars,  and  printers 
presses,  is  bestowing  on  millions,  not 
only  comforts,  but  luxuries  which  were 
once  the  distinction  of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
science  to  expansion  and  universality 
may  be  found  in  its  aims  and  objects. 
Science  has  burst  all  bounds  and  is  aim- 
ing to  comprehend  the  universe,  and 
thus  it  multiplies  fields  of  inquiry  for 
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aO  orders  of  minds.     There  is  no  prov- 
ince of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade. 
Not  content  with  exploring  the  darkest 
periods  of  haman  history,  it  goes  behind 
the  birth  of  the  human  race,  and  studies 
the  stupendous  changes  which  our  globe 
experienced  for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to 
become  prepared  for  man's  abode.     Not 
content  with  researches  into  visible  nat- 
ure, it  is  putting  forth  all  its  energies  to 
detect  the  laws  of  invisible  and  imponder- 
abb  matter.     Difficulties  only  provoke 
it  to  new  efforts.     It  would  lay  open  the 
secrets  of  the  polar  ocean  and  of  un- 
trodden barbarous  lands.     Above  all,  it 
investigates  the  laws  of  social  progress, 
of  arts  and  institutions  of  government 
and  political  economy,  proposing  as  its 
peat  end  the  alleviation  of  all  human 
'  Wdens,  the  weal  of  all  the  members  of 
the  human  race.     In  truth,  nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  our  age  than  the 
vast  ranee  of  inquiry  which  is  opening 
more  and  more  to  the  multitude  of  men. 
Thought  frees  the  old  bounds  to  which 
ifin  used  to  confine  themselves.      It 
holds  nothing  too  sacred  for  investiga- 
tion.   It  calls  the  past  to  account ;  and 
treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they  were  of 
jresteiday's  growth.  No  reverence  drives 
It  back.   No  great  name  terrifies  it   The 
\  foimdations  of  what  seems  most  settled 
\  must  be  explored.     Undoubtedly  this  is 
'*^  perilous  tendency.    Men  forget  the 
Sfimits  of  their  powers.    They  quesdon 
'the  infinite,  the  unsearchable,  with  an 
r  audacious  self-reliance.    The v  shock  pi- 
'  otts  and  revering  minds,  ana  rush  into 
;  an  extravagance  of  doubt  more  unphilb- 
.  sophiod  and  foolish  than  the  weakest 
>  credulity.     Still,  in  this  dangerous  wild- 
ncss  we  see  what  I  am  stating,  the  ten- 
dency to  expansion  in  the  movements  of 
thought 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  science  ;  and 
what  is  true  of  science  is  still  more  true 
of  literature.  Books  are  now  placed 
within  reach  of  alL  Worics  once  too 
costly  except  for  the  opulent  are  now  to 
be  found  on  the  laborer's  shelf.  Genius 
•ends  its  light  into  cottages.  The  great 
ffiunes  <rf  uterature  are  l>ecome  house- 
hold words  among  the  crowd.  Every 
party,  religious  or  political,  scatters  its 
•fcects  on  all  the  winds.  We  may  la- 
iKnt,  and  too  justly,  the  small  compara- 
tive benefit  as  yet  accomplished  by  this 
i^S^cy ;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise 
or  discourage  us.     In  our  present  stage 


of  improvement,  books  of  little  worth, 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and 
ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, will  almost  certainly  be  circulated 
too  freely.  Men  are  never  very  wise 
and  select  in  the  exercise  of  a  new 
power.  Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline 
through  which  we  advance.  H  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  silendy,  books  of  a 
higher  order  are  taking  place  of  the 
worthless.  Happily,  the  mstability  of 
the  human  mind  works  sometimes  for 
good  as  well  as  evil.  Men  grow  tired  at 
len^h  even  of  amusements.  Works  of 
fiction  cease  to  interest  them ;  and  they 
turn  from  novels  to  books  which,  having 
their  origin  in  deep  principles  of  our 
nature,  retain  their  hold  of  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in 
the  present  diffusion  of  literature  the 
tendency  to  universality  of  which  1  have 
spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  kind  of  literature  which  is 
obtaining  the  widest  favor.  The  works 
of  genius  of  our  a^e  breathe  a  spirit  of 
universal  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of 
our  times,  Wordsworth, — one  of  the  few 
who  are  to  live, — has  gone  to  common 
life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nat- 
ure, to  the  obscure  and  neglected  por- 
tions of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that 
he  has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of 
his  genius,  as  if  in  themselves  they  had 
nothing  grand  or  lovely.  Genius  is  not 
a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancying  or 
feigning  what  does  not  exist  Its  dis- 
tinction is  to  discern  more  of  truth  than 
common  minds.  It  sees  under  disguises 
and  humble  forms  everlasting  beauty. 
This  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Wordsworth 
to  discern  and  reveal  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  in  the  common  human 
heart.  He  has  revealed  the  loveliness 
of  the  primitive  feelings^  of  the  universal 
affections  of  the  human  soul.  The  grand 
truth  which  pervades  his  poetry  is,  that 
the  beautiful  is  not  confined  to  the  rare, 
the  new,  the  distant. — to  scenery  and 
modes  of  life  open  only  to  the  few ;  but 
that  it  Is  poured  forth  profusely  on  the 
common  earth  and  sky,  that  it  gleams 
from  the  loneliest  flower,  that  it  lights 
up  the  humblest  sphere,  that  the  sweet- 
est affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that 
there  is  sacredness,  dignity,  and  loveli- 
ness in  lives  which  few  eves  rest  on; 
that,  even  in  the  absence  ot  all  intellect- 
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ual  culture,  the  domestic  relations  can 
quietly  nourish  that  disinterestedness 
which  is  the  element  of  all  greatness, 
and  without  which  intellectual  power  is 
a  splendid  deformity.  Wordsworth  is 
the  poet  of 'humanity ;  he  teaches  rever- 
ence for  our  universal  nature  ;  he  breaks 
down  the  factitious  barriers  between  hu- 
man hearts. 

The  same  is  true,  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, of  Scott,  whose  tastes,  however, 
were  more  aristocratic.  Scott  had  a 
childish  love  of  rank,  titles,  show,  pa- 

feants,  and,  in  general,  looked  with 
eener  eye  on  the  outward  life  than  into 
the  soul,  ^till,  he  had  a  human  heart, 
and  sympathized  with  his  race.  With 
few  exceptions,  he  was  just  to  all  his 
human  brethren.  A  reconciling  spirit 
breathes  through  his  writings.  He  seizes 
on  the  interesting  and  beautiful  features 
in  all  conditions  of  life  ;  gives  us  bursts 
of  tender  and  noble  feelings  even  from 
rude  natures  ;  and  continuaUy  knits  some 
new  tie  between  the  reader  and  the  vast 
varieties  of  human  nature  which  start 

■  up  under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted, 
indeed,  in  Highland  chiefs,  in  border 
thieves  and  murderers,  in  fierce  men 
and  fierce  encounters.  But  he  had  an 
e^e  to  catch  the  stream  of  sweet  a£Eec- 
tions  as  it  wound  its  way  through  hum- 
ble life.  What  light  has  Jeanie  Deans 
shed  on  the  path  of  the  obscure !  He 
was  too  wanting  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment to  comprehend  the  solemn  bearing, 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But 
we  must  not  charge  with  narrowness  a 
writer  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden 
his  highest  conceptions  of  female  noble- 
ness. 

Another  writer  illustrating  the  liberal- 
izing, all-harmonizing  tendency  of  our 
times  is  Dickens,  whose  genius  has 
sought  and  found  subjects  of  thrilling 
interest  in  the  passions,  sufferings,  vir- 
tues of  the  mass  of  the  people.  He 
shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may 
wear  a  tragic  grandeur;  that,  amidst 
follies, apd  sensual  excesses  provoking 
laughter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do 
not  wholly  die ;  and  that  ^the  haunts  of 
the  blackest  crimes  are  sometimes  light- 
ed up  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has,  indeed, 
ereatly  erred  in  turning  so  often  the 
degradation  of  humanity  into  matter  of 

^sport :  but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pict- 
ures is  to  awaken  sympathy  with  our 


race,  to  change  the  unfeeling  indiffer- 
ence which  has  prevailed  towards  the 
depressed  multitude  into  sorrowful  and 
indignant  sensibility  to  their  wrongs  and 
woes. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literature 
might  be  extended  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
these  we  see,  too,  the  terfdency  to  uni- 
versality. It  is  said  that  Hie  spirit,  of 
the  great  artists  has  died  out ;  but  the 
taste  for  their  works  is  spreading.  By 
the  improvements  of  engjaving,  and  the 
invention  of  casts,  the  e^nius  of  the 
great  masters  is  going  abroad.  ,  Their 
conceptions  are  no  longer  pent  up  in 
galleries  open  to  but  few,  but  meet  us 
m  our  homes,  and  are  the  household 
pleasures  of  millions.  Works  designed 
for  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emp>erors, 
popes,  and  nobles,  find  their  way,  in  no 
poor  representations,  into  humble  dwell- 
ings, and  sometimes  give  a  conscious- 
ness of  kindred  powers  to  the  child  of 
poverty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  the  best  education  of  the 
eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of 
common  education,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries is  taught  in  schools  to  which  all 
classes  are  admitted. 

1  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the 
most  striking  feature  of  our  times,  and 
showing  its  tendency  to  universality, 
and  that  is,  the  unparalleled  and  con- 
stantly accelerated  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion. This  greatest  of  arts,  as  yet  little 
understood,  is  making  sure  progress, 
because  its  principles  are  more  and  more 
sought  in  the  common  nature  of  man ; 
and  the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid.  Ac- 
cordingly education  is  becoming  t&e 
work  of  nations.  Even  in  the  despodc 
governments  of  Europe,  schools  are 
open  for  every  child  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  not  only  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing,  but  music  and 
drawing  are  taught,  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  progress  in  history, 
geography,  and  physical  science.  The 
greatest  minds  are  at  work  on  popular 
education.  The  revenues  of  states  are 
applied  most  liberallv,  not  to  the  uni- 
versities for  the  few,  out  to  the  comnKm 
schools.  Undoubtedly  much  remains  to 
be  done  ;  especially  a  new  rank  in  so- 
ciety is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  a  revolution  has 
commenced,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
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look  on  the  guides  of  the  young  as  the 
chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

1  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illus- 
trations on  this  point;  but  there  has 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  another  sign 
of  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual 
action  in  this  country, — a  sign  which  we 
are  prone  to  smile  at,  but  which  is  yet 
worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
monness among  us  of  public  speaking. 
If  we  may  trust  our  newspapers,  we  are 
a  nation  of  orators.  Every  meeting 
overflows  with  eloquence.  Men  of  all 
conditions  find  a  toneue  for  public  de- 
hate.  .  Undoubtedly  there  is  more  soun^ 
than  sense  in  our  endless  speeches  be- 
fore all  kinds  of  assemblies  and  socie- 
ties. But  no  man,  I  think»  can  attend 
our  public  meetings  without  being  struck 
with  the  force  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion in  multitudes  whose  condition  has 
confined  them  to  a  very  imperfect  cult- 
ure. This  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
which  has  almost  become  a  national 
characteristic^  is  not  to  be  undefvalued. 
Speech  is  not  merely  the  dress,  as  it 
is  often  called,  but  the  very  body  of 
bought.  It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the 
muscles  are  to  the  principle  of  physical 
life.  The  mind  acts  and  strengthens  it- 
self through  words.  It  is  a  chaos  till 
defined,  organized  by  language.  The 
attempt  to  give  clear,  precise  utterance 
to'  thought  IS  one  of  the  most  effectual 
processes  of  mental  discipline.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  doubtful  sign  of  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  a  people  when  the 
power  of  expression  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  mul- 
titudes. We  have  here,  one  invaluable 
ioflueoce  of  popular  institutions.  They 
present  at  the  same  mompnt  to  a  whole 
people  great  subjects  of  thought,  and 
oring  multitudes  to  the  earnest  discus- 
sion of  them.  Here  are,  indeed,  moral 
dangers ;  but  still,  strong  incitements  to 
general  intellectual  action.  It  is  in  such 
stirring  schools,  after  all,  that  the  mind 
of  a  people  is  chiefly  formed.  Events 
of  deep  general  interest  quicken  us  more 
tban  formal  teaching ;  and  by  these  the 
civilized  world  is  to  be  more  and  more 
trained  to  thought 

Thus  we  see  in  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  our  times  the  tendency  to 
expansion,  to  universality ;  and  this 
must  continue.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
or  an  inexplicable  result,  or  a  violence 
on  nature  ;    it    is  founded   in  eternal 


truth.  Every  mind  was  made  for  growth, 
for  knowledge  ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned 
against  when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance. 
The  divine  gift  of  intelligence  was  be- 
stowed for  higher  uses  than  bodily  labor, 
than  to  make  hewers  of  wood,  drawers 
of  water,  ploughmen,  or  servants.  Every 
being  so  gifted  is  intended  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God  and  his  works,  and  to 
perform  wisely  and  disinterestedly  the 
duties  of  life.  Accordingly,  when  we 
see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to 
thirst  for  knowled^^e,  for  intellectual 
action,  for  something  more  than  an 
animal  life,  we  see  the  great  design  of 
nature  about  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
society,  having  received  this  impulse, 
will  never  rest  till  it  shall  have  taken 
such  a  form  as  will  place  within  every 
man's  reach  the  means  of  intellectual 
culture.  This  is  the  revolution  to  which 
we  are  tending ;  and  without  this  all 
outward  political  changes  would  be  but 
children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work 
of  Society  yet  to  be  done. 

I  have  now  viewed  the  age  in  its  intel- 
lectual aspects.  If  we  look  next  at  its 
religious  movements,  we  shall  see  in 
these  the  same  tendency  to  universality. 
It  is  more  and  more  understood  that 
religious  truth  is  every  man's  property 
and  right ;  that  it  is  committed  to  no 
order  or  individual,  to  no  priest,  minis- 
ter, student,  or  sage,  to  be  given  or  kept 
back  at  will ;  but  that  every  man  may 
and  should  seek  it  for.  himself ;  that 
every  man  is  to  see  with  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  with  his  own  e^es  ;  and  that 
God's  illuminating  spirit  is  alike  prom- 
ised to  every  honest  and  humble  seeker 
after  truth.  This  recognition  of  every 
man's  right  of  judgment  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. In  all,  the  tone  of  authority ^is 
giving  place  to  that  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion. Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and 
more  addressed  as  those  who  must  weigh 
and  settle  for  themselves  the  grandest 
truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality  is 
seen  in  the  generous  toleration  which 
marks  our  times,  in  comparison  with 
the  past.  Men,  in  general,  canhot  now 
endure  to  think  that  their  own  narrow 
church  holds  all  the  goodness  on  the 
earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded 
as  a  name,  a  form,  a  creed,  a  cn^rch, 
and  more  and  more  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ,   which   works  under  all    forms 
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and  all  sects.  True,  much  intolerance 
remains ;  its  separating  walls  are  not 
fallen;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  no  longer  reach  to  the  clouds. 
Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away, 
till  the  men  whom  they  sever  can  shake 
hands,  and  exchange  words  of  fellow- 
ship, and  recognize  in  one  another^s 
faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day  the  grand  truth 
of  religion  is  more  and  more  brought 
out,  —  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is 
the  Universal  Father,  that  every  soul 
is  infinitely  precious  to  Him,  that  He 
has  no  favorites,  no  partial  attach- 
ments, no  respect  of  persons,  that  He 
desires  alike  the  virtue  and  everlasting 
good  of  all.  In  the  city  of  Penn  I  can- 
not but  remember  the  testimony  to  this 
truth  borne  by  George  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  planted  themselves  on  the 
grand  principle  that  God's  illuminating 
spirit  is  shed  on  eveiy  soul,  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  but 
through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
impartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us 
more  and  more  by  science,  which  re- 
veals to  us  vast,  all-pervading  laws  of 
nature,  administered  with  no  favoritism, 
and  designed  for  the  good  of  all.  I 
know  that  this  principle  is  not  univer- 
sally received.  Men  have  alwavs  been  in- 
clined to  frame  a  local,  partial,  national, 
or  sectarian  God,  to  shut  up  the  Infinite 
One  in  some  petty  enclosure ;  but  at 
this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are 
so  far  extended  that  they  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  next  consider  by  whom  religion 
is  taught,  we  shall  see  the  same  ten- 
dency to  diffusion  and  universality. 
Religious  teaching  is  passing  into  all 
hands.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly. 
For  example,  what  an  immense  amount 
of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sun- 
day-schools !  These  are  spreading  over 
the  Christian  world,  and  through  these 
the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to  crowds, 
—  to  almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  bear 
a  part  in  spreading  religion.  In  li ke  man- 
ner, associations  of  vast  extent  arc  spring- 
ing up  in  our  cities  for  the  teaching  of 
the  poor.  By  these  means  woman,  es- 
pecially, is  becoming  an  evangelist.  She 
is  not  onlv  a  priestess  in  her  own 
home,  instilling  with  sweet,  loving  voice 
the  first  truths  of  religion  into  the 
opening  mind,  but  she  goes  abroad 
on  missions  of  piety.     Woman,  in  one 


age  made  man's  drudge,  and  in  an- 
other his  toy,  is  now  sharing  more 
and  more  with  him  the  highest  labors. 
Through  the  press,  especially,  she  is 
heard  far  and  wide.  The  press  is  a 
mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books 
outstrip  the  voice ;  and  woman,  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  agency,  becomes  the 
teacher  of  nations.  In  churches,  where 
she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung ; 
the  inspirations  of  her  genius  are  felt 
Thus  .our  age  is  breakmg  down  the 
monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  re- 
mains. One  of  the  great  distinctions 
6f  our  fimes  is  found  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
the  universal,  impartial  love  which  is 
the  glory  of  God  is  the  characteristic 
spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To 
this  we  owe  tne  extension  of  philan- 
thropic and  religious  effort  beyond  all 
former  experience.  How  much  we  are 
better  on  the  whole  than  former  times  I 
do  not  say ;  but  that  benevolence  is 
acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more  va- 
rious forms,  to  more  distant  objects, 
this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it  preten- 
sion, or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will, 
the  fact  remains  ;  and  it  attests  the 
diffusive  tendencies  of  our  times.  Be- 
nevolence now  gathers  together  her  ar- 
mies. Vast  associations  are  spread 
over  whole  countries  for  assailing  evils 
which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by 
the  single-handed.  There  is  hardly  a 
form  of  evil  which  has  not  awakened 
some  antagonist  effort.  Associated  be- 
nevolence gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even 
greater  wonders  ;  that  is,  it  approaches 
the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye 
and  ear,  and  gives  to  the  hopelessly 
blind  and  deaf  the  invaluable  knowledge 
which  these  senses  afford  to  others. 
Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human 
being,  however  low,  from  its  regard. 
It  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with 
words  of  hope,  and  is  laboring  to  miti- 
gate public  punishment,  —  to  make  it 
the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but  re- 
form. It  remembers  the  slave,  pleads 
his  cause  with  God  and  man,  recognizes 
in  him  a  human  brother,  respects  in 
him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and 
claims  for  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a 
right,  that  freedom  without  which  hu- 
manity withers  and  God's  child  is  de- 
graded into  a  tool  or  a  bnite.      Still 
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more,  benevolence  now  is  passing  all 
limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would 
send  our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  It  would  rnake  the  wilder- 
ness of  heathenism  bloom,  and  join  all 
nations^  in  the  bonds  of  one  holy  and 
loviog  faith.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  the 
religions  movements  of  the^  age,  we  see 
is  them  that  tendency  to  dinusion  and 
universalitv  which  I  have  named' as  its 
most  striking  characteristic.      ' 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  this  same 
tendency  in  government  Here,  indeed, 
it  is  too  obvious  for  illustration.  To 
whit  is  the  civilized  world  tending;  ? 
To  popular  institutions,  or,  Whait  is  ^ 
same  thing,  to  the  influence,  of  ^e  peo- 
ple, of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public 
a£drs.  A  litde  while  ago,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  unknown  as  a  power  in  the 
state.  Now  they  are  getting  all  power 
into  their  hands.  Even  in  despotisms, 
where  they  cannot  act  through  institu- 
tions, they  act  through  public  opinion. 
Intelligence  is  strength ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  many  grow  intelligent  they 
most  guide  the  world.  Kin^s  and  no- 
bles fiU  less  and  less  place  m  history ; 
2nd  the  names  of  men  who  once  were 
lost  amidst  the  glare  of  courts  and  ti- 
tles are  now  written  there  imperishably. 
Once  history  did  not  know  that  the 
nmltitude  existed,  except  when  they 
were  gathered  together  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for 
^  glory  of  their  masters.  Now  they 
are  coming  forward  into  the  foreground 
of  her  picture.  It  is  now  understood 
that  government  exists  for  one  end,  and 
one  alone ;  and  that  is,  not  the  glory 
^  the  governor,  not  the  pontp  and 
pleasure  of  a  few,  but  the  good,  the 
safety,  the  rights  of  all.  Once  gov- 
ernment was  an  inherited  monopoly, 
guarded  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
™  an  exclusive  commission  from  the 
Most  High.  Now  office  and  dimity 
«e  thrown  open  as  common  things, 
«id  nations  are  convulsed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  competitors  for  the  prize  of 
poblic  power.  Once  the  policy  of  gov- 
ernments had  no  higher  end  than  to 
concentrate  property  into  a  few  hands, 
™  to  confirm  the  relation  of  depeijid- 
^t  and  lord.  Now  it  aims  to  give  to 
^h  the  means  of  acquiring  property, 
ajd  of  carving  out  his  fortune  for  him-, 
^  Such  is  the  political  current  of 
^  times.    Many  look  on  it  with  dark 


forebodings,  as  on  a  desolating  torrent ; 
while  others  hail  it  as  a  fertilizing 
stream.  But  in  one  thing  both  agree  ; 
whether  torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty 
current  exists,  and  overflows,  and  can- 
not be  confined ;  and  it  shows  us  in 
.  the  political,  as  in  the  other  movements 
of  our  a^e,  the  tendency  to  universality, 
to  diffusion. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  move- 
ment of  the  age  as  indicating  the  ten- 
dency to  universality,  and  uis  is,  its 
industry.  How  numberless  are  the 
forms  which  this  takes !  Into  how 
many  channels  is  human  labor  pouring 
itseli  forth !  How  widely  spread  is 
the  passion  for  acquisition,  not  for 
simple  means  of  subsistence,  but  for 
wealth  !  What  vast  enterprises  agi- 
tate the  community  !  What  a  rush  into 
all  the  departments  of  trade  1  How 
next  to  universal  the  insanity  of  spec- 
ulation I  What  new  arts*  sprine;  up ! 
Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  star- 
tles with  her  axe  the  everlasting  silence. 
To  you,  gentlemen,  commerce  is  the 
commanding  interest;  and  this  has  no 
limits  but  Uie  habitable  world.  It  no 
longer  creeps  along  the  shore,  or  lin- 
gers in  accustomed  tracks ;  but  pene- 
trates into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  uncivilized  lands,  sends  its 
steam-ships  up  unexplored  rivers,  gir- 
dles the  earth  with  railroads,  and  thus 
breaks  down  the  estrangements  of  na- 
tions. Commerce  is  a  noble  calling. 
It  mediates  between  distant  nations, 
and  makes  men's  wants,  not,  as  for- 
merly, stimulants  to  war,  but  bonds  of 
peace.  The  universal  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  which  I  have  spoken  is  due, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  commerce,  which 
spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and 
writings  of  great  men  over  the  earth, 
and  gathers  scientific  and  literary  men 
everywhere  into  an  intellectual  repub- 
lic. So  it  carries  abroad  the  mission- 
ary, the  Bible,  the  Cross,  and  is  giving 
universality  to  true  religion.  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  and  hope  that  the  merchants  of 
this  country  will  carry  on  their  calling 
with  these  generous  views.  Let  them 
not  pursue  it  for  themselves  alone.  Let 
them  rejoice  to  spread  improvements 
far  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more 
friendly  ties.  Let  them  adopt  maxims 
of  trade  which  will  establish  general 
confidence.     Especially,  in  their  inter- 
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course  with  less  cultivated  tribes,  let 
them  feel  themselves  bound  to  be  har- 
bingers of  civilization.  Let  their  voy- 
ages be  missions  of  humanity,  usenil 
arts,  £^cience,  and  religion.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thought  that  commerce,  instead  of 
enlightening  and  purifying  less  priv- 
ileged communities,  has  too  often  made 
the  name  of  Christian  hateful  to  them, 
has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  our  use- 
ful arts  and  mild  faith,  but  weapons  of 
war  and  th^ '  intoxicating  draught.  I 
call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his  light- 
nings, to  overwhelm  with  nls  storms, 
the  accursed  ship  which  ^oes  to  the 
ignorant,  rude'  native,  freighted  with 
poison  and  death  ;  which  goes  to  add 
new  ferocity  to  savage  life,  new  licen- 
tiousness to  savaee  sensuality.  I  have 
learned  not  to  cau  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. But,  in  the  napae  of  humanity,  of 
religion,  of  God,  I  implore  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  not  to  use  the 
light  of  a  higher  civilization  to  corrupt, 
to  destroy  our  uncivilizec|  brethren. 
Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts, 
in  that  wild  attire.  Establish  with  them 
an  intercourse  of  usefulness,  justice, 
and  charity.  Before  they  can  under- 
stand the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see 
his  spirit  in  those  by  whom  it  is  borne. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  commerce  of 
our  country  is  not  only  corrupting  un- 
civilized countries,  but  that  it  wears  a 
deeper,  more  damning  stain ;  that,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  of  Uie  land  and  the 
protest  of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends 
Itself  to  the  slave-trade ;  that,  by  its 
capital  and  accommodations,  and  swift 
sailers,  and  false  papers,  and  prosti- 
tuted flag,  it  takes  part  in  tearing  the 
African  from  his  home  and  native  snore, 
and  in  dooming  him,  first  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  middle  passage,  and  then 
to  the  hopelessness  of  perpetual  bond- 
age. Even  on  men  so  mllen  I  call 
down  no  curse.  May  thev  find  for- 
giveness from  God  through  the  pains 
of  sincere  repentance !  but,  continuing 
what  they  are,  can  I  help  shrinking 
from  them  as  among  the  most  infa- 
mous of  their  race  } 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  on  another  sub- 
ject. The  time  is  come  when  they  are 
particularly  called  to  take  yet  more  cen- 
erous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to 

five  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  un- 
nown.     I  refer  to  the  juster  principles 


which  are  gaining  ground  on  the>sub}ect 
of  free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  dispo- 
sition of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free 
trade  !  —  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain 
interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level 
all  barriers  to  free  exchange ;  to  cut 
up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and 
branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to 
every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  en- 
lightened humanity.  To  this  a  free 
nation  should  especially  pledge  itseE 
Freedom  of  the  seas ;  freedom  of  har- 
bors ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free 
as  the  winds  ;  —  this  is  not  a  dream  of 
philanthropists.  We  are  tending  td- 
wards  it,  and  let-  us  hasten  it  Under 
a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilization 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  re- 
strictions as  we  do  on  the  swaddling 
bands  by  which  in  darker  time'^  the  hu- 
man boay  was  compressed.  The  grow- 
ing freedom  of  trade  is  another  and 
glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
our  age  to' universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  our  time  the  charac- 
ter of  diffusion  and  universality,  and  in 
doing  this  I  have  used  language  imply- 
ing my  joy  in  this  great  feature  of  our 
age.  But  you  will  not  suppose  that  I 
see  in  it  nothing  but  good.  Human 
affairs  admit  no  unmixed  good.  This 
very  tendency  has  its  perils  and  evils. 
To  take  but  one  example :  the  opening 
of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to  the  mul- 
titude of  men  has  stirred  up  a  fierce  - 
competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation, 
a  feverish,  insatiable  cupidity,  under 
which  fraud,  bankruptcy,  distrust,  dis- 
tress are  fearfully  multiplied,  so  that 
the  name  of  American  has  become  a 
by-word  beyond  the  ocean.  I  see  the 
danger  of  tne  present  state  of  society,^ 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  still 
I  rejoice  to  have  been  liorn  in  this  age. 
It  is  still  true  that  human  nature  was 
made  for  growth,  expansion ;  this  is 
its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not  be 
checked  because  it  has  perils.  The 
child,  when  it  shoots  up  into  youth,  ex- 
changes its  early  repose  ana  '  security 
for  new  passions,  for  strong  emotions, 
which  are  full  of  danger;  but  would 
we  keep  him  for  ever  a  child  }  Danger 
we  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  element 
of  human  life.  We  always  walk  on 
precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  unwise,  it 
shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  hu-  * 
manity,  to  deny  to  others  and  ourselves 
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free  scope  and  the  expansion  of  our 
best  powers  because  of  the  possible 
collisions  aild  pains  to  be  feared  from 
extending  activity.  Many,  indeed,  sigh 
for  security  as  the  supreme  ^ood.  But 
God  intends  us  for  something  better, 
for  effort,  conflict,  and  progress.  And 
is  it  not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring  and 
mighty  world,  even  though  we  suffer 
from  It  ?  If  we  look  at  outward  nat- 
ure, we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with 
vast  and  fearful  elements,  —  air,  sea, 
and  fire,' — which  sometimes  burst  all 
bounds,  and  overwhelm  man  and  his 
labors  in  ruin.  But  who  of  us  would 
annihilate  these  awful  forces,  would 
make  the  ocean  a  standing  pool,  and 
pat  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order 
that  life  may  escape  every  peril  ?  This 
nysterious,  infinite,  irresistible  might 
of  nature,  breaking  out  in  countless 
forms  and  motions,  makes  nature  the 
true  school  for  man,  and  giyes  it  all 
its  interest  In  the  soul  BtilJ  mightier 
forces  are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion 
has  its  perils.  But  all  are  from  God, 
who  has  blended  with  them  checks, 
restraints,  balances,  reactions,  by  which 
all  work  together  for  good.  Let  us 
never  forget  that,  amiost  this  fearful 
stir,  there  js  a  paternal  Providence, 
under  which  the  education  of  our  race 
hasT  gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of 
humanity  has  been  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  who 
have  painful  fears  of  evil  from  the 
restless,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
seen  spreading  itself  more  and  more 
through  all  departments  of  society. 
They  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
sumptuous, without  reverence.  All  men, 
they  tell  us,  are  bursting  their  spheres, 
"quitting  their  ranks,  aspiring  selfishly 
aiter.  gain  and  pre-eminence.  The 
blind  multitude  are  forsaking  their  nat- 
ural leaders.  The  poor,  who  are  the 
iqaiority,  are  contriving  against  the 
ricn.  Still  more,  a  dangerous  fanat- 
icism threatens  destruction  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  reform  ;  society  tot- 
ters ;  property  is  shaken  ;  and  the  uni- 
verwl  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
of  which  so  many  boast,  is  the  precur- 
sor of  social  storms  which  only  des- 
potism can  calm.  Such  are  the  alarms 
of  not  a  few  ;  and  it  is  right  that  fear 
shookl  utter  its  prophecies,  as  well  as 
hope.  But  it  is  the  true  office  of  fear 
to  give  a  wise  direction  to  human  effort, 


not  to  chill  or  destroy  it  To  despair 
of  the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is 
unmanly,  unchristian.  How  much  more 
so  in  times  like  the  present !  What 
I  most  lament  in  these  apprehensions 
is  the  utter  distrust  of  human  nature 
which  they  discover.  Its  highest  pow-' 
ers  are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be 
restrained).  They  are  thought  to  be 
safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To  me, 
there  is  ^n  approach  to  impiety  in  think- 
ing so  meanly  of  God's  greatest  work. 
Human  nature  .4.3  not  a  tiger  which 
needs  1 'constant '  chain.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger. 
It  is  the  oppressor  who  has  made,  man 
fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  I  look  into  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age,  particularly  as  mani- 
fested in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  mC;  to*  jnsfify  &o  overwhelming  fear. 
True,  they  are  earnest' and  wide  spread- 
ing ;  but  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
directed  are  pledges  against  extensive 
harm.  For  example,  ought  the  general 
diffusion  of  science  and  literature  and 
thought  to  strike  dread?  Do  habits 
of  reading  breed  revolt?  Does  the 
astronomer  traverse  the  skies,  or  the 
geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  assai;lt  on  the  social  state  ? 
Does  the  study  of  nature  stir  up  re- 
bellion against  its  Author  ?  Is  it  the 
lesson  which  men  learn  from  history, 
that  they  are  to  better  their  condition 
by  disturbing  the  state  ?  Does  the 
reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrec- 
tion? Does  the  diffusion  of  a  sense 
of  beauty  through  a  people  incline  them 
to  tumult  ?  Are  not  works  of  genius 
and  the  fine  arts  soothing  influences  ? 
Is  not  a  shelf  of  books  in  a  poor  man's 
house  some  pledge  of  his  keeping  the 
peace  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  thought, 
m  its  freedom,  questions  and  assails 
the  holiest  truth.  But  is  truth  so  weak, 
so  puny,  as  to  need  to  be  guarded  by 
bayonets  from  assault  ?  Has  truth  no 
beauty,  no  might?  Has  the  human 
soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  evidence, 
to  reverence  its  grandeur?  Besides, 
does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when 
most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conserva- 
tive power  in  itselif?  In  such  a  state 
of  things  the  erring  do  not  all  embrace 
the  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  falsehood  is  infinitely 
various.  It  is  a  house  divided  against 
Itself,  and  cannot  stand.     Error  soon 
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passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint 
on  thought.  History  tells  us,  and  the 
lesson  is  invaluable,  that  the  physical 
force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry 
has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
superstitions  and  illusions  of  past 
ages. 

In  tlie  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the 
chief  direction  of  the  universal  activity 
of  the  age,  we  shall  find'  that  it  is  a  con- 
servative one,  so  as  to  render  social 
convulsion  next  to  impossible.  On  what, 
after  all,  are  the  main  energies  of  this 
restlessness  spent  .^  Qn  property,  on 
wealth.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  running  the  race  of  accumulation. 
Property  is  the  prize  for  which  all  strain 
their  nerves  ;  and  the  vast  majority  com- 
pass in  some  measure  this  end.  And  is 
such  a  society  in  danger  of  convulsion  ? 
Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  }  Is  a  state 
of  insecurity  coveted  by  men  who  own 
something  and  hope  for  more  ?  Are 
civil  laws,  which,  after  all,  have  prop- 
erty for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  worship- 
pers ?  Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few 
.  seem  to  me  more  baseless  than  the  dread 
of  anarchy  among  a  people  who  are  pos- 
sessed almost  to  a  man  with  the  pas- 
sion for  gain.  I  am  especially  amused 
when,  among  such  a  people,  I  sometimes 
hear  of  danger  to  property  and  society 
from  enthusiastic,  romantic  reformers 
who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality 
of  wealth,  quaker  plainness  of  dress, 
vegetable  food,  and  community-systems 
where  all  are  to  toil  and  divide  earnings 
alike.  What !  Danger  from  romance  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  money-getting,  self- 
seeking,  self-indulging,  self-displaying 
4and  ?  I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  a  com- 
iorf  to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  transcendental,  philanthropic, 
*  or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the  human 
'  spirit  is  not  wholly  engulfed  in  matter 
and  business,  that  it  can  lift  up  a  little 
the  mountains  of  worldliness  and  sense 
with  which  it  is  so  borne  down.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  fear  when  we  shall 
see  fanaticism  of  any  kind  stopping, 
ever  so  little,  the  wheels  of  business  or 
pleasure,  driving,  ever  so  little,  from 
man's  mind  the  idea  of  £;ain,  or  from 
woman's  the  love  of  display.  Are  any 
of  you  dreading  an  innovating  enthusi- 
asm ?  You  need  only  to  step  into  the 
streets  to  be  assured  that  property  and 
the  world    are    standing  their  ground 


against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  as 
the  most  wondly  man  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as 
to  social  order,  from  the  universal  ac- 
tivity of  the  times,  is  the  fact  that  this 
activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of 
steady  labor.  It  is  one  distinction  of 
modern  over  ancient  times,  that  we  have 
erown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our  dan^r 
IS  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The  citi- 
zens of  Greece  and  Rome  were  above 
work.  We  seem  to  work  with  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  the 
bee  ;  and  this  is  no  mean  security  against 
lawlessness  and  revolt 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times 
which  favors  a  quiet  state  of  things  is 
the  love  of  comforts  which  the  progress 
of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  the 
community.  In  feudal  ages  and  ancient 
times  the  mass  of  the  population  had  no 
sucl\  pleasant  homes,  no  such  defences 
against  cold  and  storms,  no  such  decent 
apparel,  no  such  abundant  and  savory 
meals,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  popula- 
tion. Now  it  must  be  confessed,  though 
not  very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that 
men  are  very  slow  to  part  with  these 
comforts  even  in  defence  of  a  good 
cause,  much  less  to  throw  them  away  in 
wild  and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security  in  the 
present  is  the  strength  of  domestic 
affection.  Christianity  has  given  new 
sacredness  to  home,  new  tenderness  to 
love,  new  force  to  the  ties  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child.  Social  or- 
der is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and 
sheltering  our  homes.  In  ancient  and 
rude  times  the  family  bond  was  compar- 
atively no  restraint.  We  should  all  pause 
before  we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we 
hold  most  dear. 

Once  more :  Christianity  is  a  pledge 
of  social  order  which  none  of  us  suffi- 
ciently prize.  Weak  as  its  influence 
seems  to  b,e,  there  are  vast  numbers  into 
whom  it  has  infused  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice, of  kindness,  of  reverence  for  God, 
and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  state.  Rapine  and  blood- 
shed would  awaken  now  a  horror  alto- 
gether unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted 
its  power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  ibvor  ol 
social  influence,  have  we  much  to  fear 
from  the  free,  earnest,  universal  move- 
ments of  our  times  ?    I  believe  that  Uie 
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very  extension  of  human  powers  is  to 
bring  with  it  new  checks  against  their 
abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of 
course,  particularly  liable  to  the  fear  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  They  see  danger 
especially  in  the  extension  of  power  and 
freedom  of  all  kinds  to  the  laboring 
classes  of  society.  They  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elevate  the;se, 
though  one  would  think  that  to  improve 
a  man  was  the  surest  way  to  disarm  his 
violence.  They  talk  of  a^arianism. 
They  dread  a  system  of  umversal  pil- 
lage. They  dread  a  conspiracy  of  the 
n^y  against  the  rich.  Now  the  man- 
ual  laborer  has  burdens  enough  to  bear 
without  the  load  of  groundless  suspicion 
or  reproach.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
that  the  G;reat  enemies  to  society  are 
not  found  in  its  poorer  ranks.  The 
mass  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools  ;  but 
the  stirring  and  guiding  powers  of  insur- 
rection are  found  above.  Communities 
fall  by  the  vices  of  the  prosperous  ranks. 
We  are  referred  to  Rome,  which  was 
robbed  of  her  liberties  and  reduced  to 
the  most  degrading  vassalage  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Plebeians,  who  sold 
diemselves  to  demagogues,  and  gave 
the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator. But  what  made  the  Plebeians 
an  idle,  dissolute,  rapacious  horde  1  It 
was  the  system  of  universal  rapine  which, 
under  the  name  of  conquest,  had  been 
carried  on  for  ages  by  Patricians,  by 
an  the  powers  of  the  state,  —  a  system 
which  glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils 
of  the  pillaged  world;   which  fed  her 

rulation  without  labor,  from  the  pub- 
treasures,  and  corrupted  them  by 
public  shows.  It  was  this  which  heloed 
to  make  the  metropolis  of  the  eartn  a 
sink  of  crime  and  pollution  such  as  the 
world  had  never  known.  It  was  time 
that  the  grand  robber-state  should  be 
cast  down  from  her  guilty  eminence. 
Her  brutish  populace,  which  followed 
Caesar's  car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse 
than  the  veq^  crouching  senate  which 
registered  his  decrees.  Let  not  the 
poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.  At 
this  moment  we  are  groaning  over  the 
depressed  and  dishonored  state  of  our 
country;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  have 
shaken  its  credit,  and  made  so  many  of 
its  institudons  bankrupt  ?  The  poor  or 
the  rich  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 


aged,  have  been  narrowed,  and  multi- 
tudes on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought 
to  the  brink  of  want  ?  Is  it  from  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  ?  Is  it  from 
gangs  of  thieves  sprung  from  the  mob  ? 
We  know  the  truth, '*and  it  shows  us 
where  the  great  danger  to  property 
lies. 

Con^muitities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the 
great;  not  the  sniall.  The  French  Revo- 
lution is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears 
as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of. 
the  people.  But  whence  came  this 
Revolution  ?  Who  were  the  regicides  ? 
Who  beheaded  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ? 
You  tell  me  the  Jacobins ;  but  history 
tells  a  difiEerent  tale.  I  will  show  you 
the  beheaders  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 
They  were  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  Regent  who  followed  him,  and  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  These  brought  their  de- 
scendant to  the  guillotine.  The  priest- 
hood who  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantx, 
and  drove  from  France  the  skill  and 
industry  and  virtue  and  piety  which 
were  the  sinews  of  her  strength ;  the 
statesmen  who  intoxicated  Louis  the 
Foiuteenth  with  the  scheme  of  univer- 
sal empire;  the  profligate,  prodigal, 
shameless  Orleans ;  and  the  still  more 
brutalized  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  with  his 
court  of  panders  and  prostitutes;  — 
these  made  the  nation  bankrupt,  broke 
asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  over- 
whelmed the  throne  ana  altar  in  ruins. 
We  hear  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
recollect  the  efEect  without  thinkmg  of 
the  guiltier  cause.  The  Revolution  was 
indeed  a  scene  of  horror ;  but  when  I 
look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  made  Paris  almost  one 

feat  stew  and  gaming-house,  and  when 
see  altar  and  throne  desecrated  by  a' 
licentiousness  unsurpassed  in  any  form- 
er age,  I  look  on  scenes*  as  shocking  to 
the  calm  and  searching  eye  of  reason 
and  virtue  as  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  massacre  of  September.  Blood- 
shed is  indeed,  a  terrible  spectacle ; 
but  there  are  other  things  almost  as 
fearful  as  blood.  There  are  crimes  that 
do  not  make  us  start  and  turn  pale  like 
the  guillotine,  but  are  deadlier  in  their 
workmgs.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  a  word  to  weaken  the  thrill  of  hor- 
ror with  which  we  contemplate  the  out- 
rages of  the  French  }levolution  !  But 
when  I  hear  that  Revolution  quoted  to 
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frighten  us  from  reform,  to  show  us  the 
danger  of  lifting  up  the  depressed  and 
ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it 
came  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  it  came 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  misgov- 
ernment  and  tyranny,  from  the  utter 
want  of  culture  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  from  a  corruption  of  the 
great  too  deep  to  be  purged  away  ex- 
cept by  destruction.  I  am  also  com- 
pelled to  remember  that  the  people,  in 
this  their  singular  madness,  wrougnt  far 
less  woe  than  kin^  and  priests  have 
wrought,  as  a  familiar  thing,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  All  the  murders  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I 
think,  by  one-fifth,  to  those  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  priest- 
hood and  the  throne,  in  one  sho^  night 
and  day,  shed  more  blood,  and  that  the 
best  blood  of  France,. than  was  spilled 
b^  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of 
violence  during  the  whole  Revolution. 
Even  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of 
France  were  due  chiefly  to  a  licentious 
priesthood  and  a  licentious  court.  It 
was  religion,  so  called,  that  dug  her 
own  grave.  In  offering  this  plea  for 
the  multitude  I  have  no  desire  to  trans- 
fer to  the  multitude  uncontrolled  politi- 
cal power.  I  look  at  power  in  all  hands 
with  jealousy.  I  wish  neither  rich  nor 
poor  to  be  my  masters.  What  I  wish 
is,  the  improvement,  the  elevation  of 
all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  most 
numerous  class,  because  the  most  nu- 
merous, because,  the  many  are  mankind, 
and  because  no  social  progress  can  be 
hoped  but  from  influences  which  pene- 
trate and  raise  the  mass  of  men.  The 
mass  must  not  be  confined  and  kept 
down  through  a  vague  dread  of  revolu- 
tions. A  social  order  requiring  such  a 
sacrifice  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 
No  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  im- 
provement and  freedom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  this  discourse 
it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  proposed 
to  vindicate  the  present  age.  I  have 
no  such  thought.  I  would  improve,  not 
laud  it.  1  feel  its  imperfections  and 
corruptions  as  deeply  as  any,  though  I 
may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that 
give  others  little  pain.  The  saddest 
aspect  of  the  age,  to  me,  is  that  which 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order. 
It  is  the  ateorption  of  the  multitude  of 
men  in  outward,  material  interests;  it 


is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is  never 
tired  of  the  labor  of  accumulation,  and 
which  keeps  men  steady,  regular,  re- 
spectable drudges  from  morning  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  murders, 
great  crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  ex- 
claim, How  wicked  this  age  !  But  the, 
worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  al- 
most all  the  minds  of  a  community  to 
low,  perishable  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the 
soul  nave  no  higher  end  than  to  cover 
the  back,  and  fill  the  belly,  and  keep 
caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly 
visible,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
create  most  of  the  endless  stir  around 
us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dressing,  house-building,  and  caste- 
keeping,  are  matters  not  to  be  despised ; 
most  of  them  are  essential.  But  surely 
life  has  a  higher  use  than  to  adorn  this 
body  which  is  so  soon  to  be  wrapi>ed  in 
grave-clothes,  than  to  keep  warm  and 
flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to 
be  cold  and  stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I 
rejoice  in  the  boundless  activity  of  the 
age,  and  I  expect  much  of  it  to  be  given 
to  our  outward  wants.  But  over  all 
this  activity  there  should  preside  the 
great  idea  of  that  which  is  alone  our- 
selves,—  of  our  inward,  spiritual  nat- 
ure ;  of  the  thinking,  immortal  soul  :  of 
our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end,  which 
is  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect 
our  highest  powers,  to  become  wise, 
holy,  disinterested,  noble  beings,  to 
unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and 
adoration,  and  to  revere  his  ima£;e  in 
his  children.  The  vast  activity  ox  this 
age,  of  -which  I  have  spoken,  is  too 
much  confined  to  the  sensual  and  ma- 
terial, to  gain  and  pleasure  and  show. 
Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  puri- 
fied by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  com- 
frfrt  of  life  would  be  retrenched,  whilst 
its  beauty  and  grace  and  interest  would 
be  unspeakably  increased. 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this 
age.  It  is  the  spirit  of  collision,  con- 
tention, discord,  which  breaks  forth  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics  in  business,  in  private 
affairs,  —  a  result  and  necessary  issue 
of  the  selfishness  which  prompts  the 
endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty 
forces  which  are  this  moment  acting  in 
society  are  not  and  cannot  be  in  har- 
mony, for  they  are  not  governed  by 
love.  They  jar;  they  are  discordant 
Life  now  has  little  music  in  it     It  is 
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not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men 
fight  They  fight  on  the  exchange. 
Business  is  war,  a  conflict  of  skill, 
manasement,  and,  too  often,  fraud ;  to 
snatch  the  prey  from  our  neighbor  is 
the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Rengion  is 
war;  Christians,  forsaking  their  one 
Lord,  gather  under  various  standards 
to  gain  victory  for  their  sects.  Politics 
are  war,  breaking  the  whole  people  into 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  parties,  which 
itst&X  their  country  in  conflicts  for  office 
ana  power.  The  age  needs  nothing 
more  than  peace-makers,  men  of  serene, 
commanding  virtue,  to  preach  in  life 
and  word 'the  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood, to  allay  the  fires  of  jealousy  and 
hate. 

*  1  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of 
Ofxr  time  to  show  that  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  world  I  live  in.  But  I  still  hope  for 
the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
firc  without  hope.  Were  I  to  look  on 
the  world  as  many  do,  were  I  to  see  in 
it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl  of 
changes  without  aim,  a  stage  for  good 
and  evil  to  fight  without  an  issue,  an 
endless  motion  without  progress,  a 
world  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to 
triumph  for  ever,  and  the  oppressor's 
rod  never  to  be  broken,  I  should  turn 
from  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care 
not  how  soon  the  sentence  of  its  de- 
struction were  fulfilled.  History  and 
philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  in  human 
nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a 
better  era,  and  Christianity  concurs  with 
these.  The  thought  of  a  higher  con- 
dition of  the  world  was  the  secret  fire 
which  burned  in  the  soul  of  the  great 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  in  his  first 
ft^wers.  That  he  was  to  act  on  all 
httore  generations,  that  he  was  sowinc 
a  seed  which  was  to  grow  up  and  spread 
its  branches  over  all  nations, — this  great 
thoofht  never  forsook  him  in  life  and 
death.  That  under  Christianity  a  civil- 
i2atk)n  has  grown  up  containing  in  itself 
noUer  elements  than  are  found  in  earlier 
fanns  of  society,  who  can  deny  ?  Great 
Wcas  and  feelings,  derived  from  this 
source,  are  now  at  work.  Amidst  the 
Prevalence  of  crime  and  selfishness, 
there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  heart 
^  sentiment  of  principle  unknown  in 
esriier  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful 
philanthropy,  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  every  human  being,  which  is  stirred 
by  the  terrible  oppressions  and  corrup- 


tions of  the  world,  and  which  does  not 
shrink  from  conflict  with  evil  in  its 
worst  forms.  There  has  sprung  up, 
too,  a  faith,  of  which  antiquity  Icnew 
nothing,  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  ^nd 
right,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a  clearer 
intelligence,  to  more  fraternal  union,  and 
to  a  purer  worship.  This  faith  is  taking 
its  place  among  the  ^eat  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  is  becoming  even  a  passion 
in  more  fervent  spirits.  I  hail  |t  as  a 
prophecy  which  is  to  fulfil  itself.  A 
nature  capable  of  such  an  aspiration 
cannot  be  degraded  for  ever.  A^s 
rolled  away  before  it  was  learned  that 
this  world  of  matter  which  we  tread  on 
is  in  constant  motion.  We  are  begin- 
ning; to  learn  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
social  world  has  its  motion  too,  not  fixed 
and  immutable  like  that  of  matter,  but 
one  which  the  free  will  of  men  is  to 
carry  on,  and  which,  instead  of  return- 
ing into  itself  like  the  earth's  orbit,  is 
to  stretch  forward  for  ever.  This  hope 
lightens  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life. 
It  is  a  star  wnich  shines  on  me  in  the 
darkest  night ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to 
reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-creat- 
ures. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  present 
age.  In  these  brief  words  what  a 
world  of  thought  is  comprehended ! 
what  infinite  movements !  what  joys 
and  sorrows !  what  hope  and  despair ! 
what  faith  and  doubt !  what  silent  grief 
and  loud  lament !  what  fierce  conflicts 
and  subtle  schemes  of  policy!  what 
private  and  public  revolutions  !  In  the 
period  through  which  many  of  us  have 
passed  what  thrones  have  been  shaken  ! 
what  hearts  have  bled !  what  millions 
have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy 
have  been  blighted  !  And,  at  the  same 
time,  what  magnificent  eilterprises  have 
been  achieved !  what  new  provinces 
won  to  science  and  art !  what  rights 
and  liberties  secured  to  nations  !  ft  is 
a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so 
stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventful.  It  is 
an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice 
of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never 
to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  in- 
delible. Amidst  its  events,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  that  volcanic  force 
which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are 
never  to  pass  from  men's  minds.    Over 
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this  age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather 
more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away  ;  but 
in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear, 
Washington  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a 
lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene, 
sind  undecaying  star.  Another  Amer- 
ican name  wiU  live  in  historv,  your 
Franklin ;  and  the  kite  which  Drought 
lightnine;  from  heaven  will  be  seen  sail- 
ing in  tne  clouds  by  remote  posterity, 
when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be 
known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is, 
however,  someUiing  greater  in  the  age 
than  its  greatest  men  ;  it  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the 
appearance  of  the  ipultitude  of  men  on 
that  stage  where  .as  yet  the  few  have 
acted  their  parts  alone.  This  influence 
is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What 
more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Per- 
haps much,  of  which  we  now  take  no 
note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hid- 
den from  itself.  Perhaps  some  word 
has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we 
have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which 
is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through 


all  ages.  Perhaps  some  silent  thinker 
among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  whose 
name  is  to  fill  the  earth.  Perhaps  there 
sleeps  in  hi&  cradle  some  reformer  who 
is  to  move  the  church  and  the  worlds 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  history,  who 
is  to  fire  the  human  soul  with  new  h<^ 
and  new  daring.  What  else  is  to  sur- 
vive the  age  ?  That  which  the  age  has 
little  thought  of,  but  which  is  living  in 
us  all,  —  1  mean  the  soul,  the  imnoortal 
spirit.  Of  this  all  ages  are  the  unfold- 
ings,  and  it  is  greater  than  all.  We 
must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and 
I  former  times,  as  if  we  ourselves  were 
i  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are  greater 
than  aH.  We  are  to  survive  our  age,  to 
comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce  its 
sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  en- 
compassed with  darkness.  The  issues 
of  our  time  how  obscure  !  The  future 
into  which  it  opens  who  of  us  can  fore- 
see ?  To  the  Father  of  all  ages  I 
commit  this  future  with  humble,  ^ 
courageous  and  unfaltering  hope. 
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Discourse  preached  at  the  Annual  Election^  May  26,  "1830. 


John  viii.  31,  33,  36:  "Thai  said  Jesus  to  those 
Jews  which  believed  on  htm,  If  ve  continue  in  rav 
word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  inaeed ;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
*'  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free)  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed." 

The  Scriptures  continually  borrow 
from  nature  and  social  life  illustrations 
and  emblems  of  spiritual  truth.  The 
character,   religion,    and    blessings    of 

Jesus  Christ  are  often  placed  before  us 
y  sensible  images.  His  influences  on 
the  mind  are  shadowed  forth  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  by  the  vital  union  of 
the  head  with  the  members,  by  the  shep- 
herd bringing  back  the  wandering  flock, 
by  the  vine  which  nourishes  and  fructi- 
fies the  branches,  by  the  foundation 
sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and 
wine  invigorating  the  animal  frame.  In 
our  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustra- 
tion of  his  influence  on  religion,  pecu- 


liarly intelligible  and  dear  to  this  com- 
munity. He  speaks  of  himself  as  giving 
freedom,  that  great  good  of  individuals 
and  states  ;  and  by  this  similitude  he 
undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before 
men,  in  a  strong  and  attractive  light, 
that  spiritual  and  inward  liberty  which 
his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disci- 
ples. Inward  spiritual  liberty,  this  is 
the  mat  gift  of  Jesus  Chnst.  This 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  present 
discourse.  I  wish  to  show  that  this 
is  the  supreme  good  of  men,  and  that 
civil  and  politico  liberty  has  but  little 
worth  but  as  it  springs  nt>m  and  invig- 
orates this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  this  discourse  may  be  easily 
anticipated.  I  shall  maintain  that  the 
highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest; 
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that  OQtward  and  earthly  goods  are  of 
litde  worth  but  as  bearing  on  the  mind, 
and  tending  to  its  liberation,  strength, 
and  glory.  And  I  am  fully  aware  that 
in  taking  that  course  I  lay  myself  open 
to  objectioii.  I  shall  be  told  that  I 
show  my  ignorance  of  human  nature 
in  attempting  to  interest  men  by  such 
refined  views  of  society ;  that  1  am  too 
speculative  ;  that  spiritual  libertv  is  too 
onsabstantial  and  visionary  to  oe  pro- 
posed to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legisla- 
tion: that  the  dreams  of  the  closet 
should  not  be  obtruded  on  practical 
men:  that  gross  and  tangible  realities 
can' alone  move  the  multitude  ;  and  that 
to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  society  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a 
breath  the  force  of  the  whirlwind. 

I  anticipate  such  objections.  But 
they  do  not  move  me.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  onlv  truth  which  is  to  do  men 
lasting  eood  is  that  which  relates  to 
Ae  soul,  which  carries  them  into  its 
depths,  which  reveals  to  them  its  pow- 
ers and  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
The  progress  or  society  is  retarded 
I7  nothing  more  than  by  the  low 
views  which  its  leaders  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  of  human  nature.  Man 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this 
he  ooght  to  know  9  and  till  he  knows 
it,  feels  it,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by 
it.  he  knows  nothing  aright  His  body 
shoold,  in  a  sense,  vanish  awav  before 
his  mind :  or,  in  the  language  01  Christ, 
he  should  hate  his  animal  life  in  com- 
parison with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  which  is  to  endure  for  ever.  This 
doctrine,  however,  is  pronounced  too 
refined.  Useful  and  practical  truth,  ac- 
conling  to  its  most  improved  exposi- 
tors, consists  in  knowing  that  we  have 
an  animal  nature,  and  m  making  this 
oar  chief  care ;  in  knowing  that  we 
have  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  limbs  to 
be  clothed ;  that  we  live  on  the  earth, 
vfaich  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we 
have  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth, 
and  that  this  power  is  the  measure  of  the 
Xteatness  of  the  community  \  For  such 
ooctrines  I  have  no  respect.  I  know 
ft)  wisdom  but  that  whicn  reveals  man 
to  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to 
r^ard  all  social  institutions,  and  his 
vinie  hfe,  as  the  means  of  unfoldine 
nd  exalting  the  spirit  within  him.  AH 
policy  which  does  not  recognize  this 


truth  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  states- 
man who  does  not  look  at  the  bearing 
of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation 
is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great 
interests.  Unhappily,  statesmen  nave 
seldom  understood  the  sacredness  of 
human  nature  and  human  society'. 
Hence  policy  has  become  almost  a 
contaminated  word.  Hence  govern- 
ment has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  ^ 
mankind. 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political 
science.  The  best  constitution  and 
the  best  administration  of  a  state  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
thought  But  there  are  deeper  foun- 
dations of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
The  statesman  who  would  substitute 
these  for  that  virtue  which  they  ought 
to  subserve  and  exalt  will  only  add  his 
name  to  the  lone  catalogue  which  his- 
tory preserves  of  oaffled  politicians.  It 
is  iole  to  hope,  by  our  short-sighted  ; 
contrivances,  to  insiu'e  to  a  people  a 
happiness  which  their  own  character 
has  not  earned.  The  everlasting  laws 
of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot 
repeal  ;  and  parchment  constitutions, 
however  wise,  will  prove  no  shelter 
from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  conyictions,  I  feel  that  no 
teaching  is  so  practical  as  that  which 
impresses  on  a  people  the  importance  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  With  these 
convictions,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  better 
meet  the  demands  of  this  occasion  than 
by  leading  you  to  prize,  above  all  other 
rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  free- 
dom which  Christ  came  to  confer.  To 
this  topic  I  now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean 
by  inward  spiritual  freedom.  The  com- 
mon and  true  answer  is,  that  it  is 
freedom*  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  these 
words  are  too  vague  to  convey  a  full 
and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief 
explanation;  and  the  most  important 
remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom  is, 
that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the 
mere  absence  of  sin :  for  such  a  free- 
dom maybe  ascribed  to  inferior  animals, 
or  to  cnildren  before  becoming  moral 
agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  in  which  reason  and 
conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which 
is  free  through  its  own  energy,  through 
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fidelity  to  the  truth,  throueh  resistance 
of  temptation.  J  cannot,  therefore,  bet- 
ter give  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom, 
than  by  sayine  that  it  is  moral  energy 
or  force  of  lioly  purpose  put  forth 
against  the  senses,  against  the  pas- 
sions, against  the  world,  and  thus  lib- 
erating the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength 
and  unfold  themselves  for  ever.  The 
essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power. 
A  man  liberated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a 
palsy  would  not  therefore  be  free.  He 
only  is  free  who,  through  self-conflict  and 
moral  resolution,  sustained  by  trust  in 
God,  subdues  the  passions  which  have  de- 
based him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of 
low  objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and 
lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free  which, 
looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  writ- 
ten on  the  heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its 
supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience 
to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself, 
exerts  faithfully  its  best  powers,  and 
unfolds  itself  by  well-doing  in  what- 
ever sphere  Goa's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  All- wise  Disposer 
to  encompass  us  from  our  birth  by  diffi- 
culty and  allurement,  to  place  us  in  a 
world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gain- 
ful, and  duty  rough  and  perilous,  where 
many  vices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the 
inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by 
its  perpetual  agency  on  the  senses,  be- 
comes a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  influences  which  menace  the  intellect 
and  heart ;  and  to  be  free  is  to  withstand 
and  conquer  these. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  masters 
the  senses,  which  protects  itself  against 
animal  appetites,  which  contemns  pleas- 
ure and  pain  in  comparison  with  its  own 
energy,  which  penetrates  beneath  the 
body  and  recognizes  its  own  reality  and 
^eatness,  which  passes  lif e^  not  in  ask- 
ing what  it  shall  eat  or  drink,  but  in 
hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  escapes 
the  bondage  of  matter,  which,  insteaa  of 
stopping  at  the  material  universe  and 
making  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond 
it  to  its  Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant 
signatures  which  it  everywhere  bears  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  spir- 
itual enlargement. 


I  call  that  mind  free  which  iealouslj 
guards  its  intellectual  rights  and  powers, 
which  calls  no  man  master,  which  does 
not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or 
hereditary  faith,  which  opens  itself  to 
light  whencesoever  it  may  come,  whidi 
receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  othen^ 
inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  withm 
itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abr<»d 
not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken  and  ex- 
alt its  own  energies. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  sets  do 
bounds  to  its  love,  which  is  not  impris- 
oned in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  recog- 
nizes in  all  human  beings  the  image  of 
God  and  the  rights  of  his  children,  wnich 
delights  in  virtue  and  sympathizes  with 
suffering  wherever  they  are  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and 
offers  itself  up  a  willing  victim  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  pas* 
sively  framed  by  outward  circumstances, 
which  is  not  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of 
accidental  impulse,  but  which  bend? 
events  to  its  own  improvement,  and 
acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  im- 
mutable principles  which  it  has  delib- 
erately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  protects 
itself  against  the  usurpations  of  society, 
which  does  not  cower  to  human  opinioo, 
which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  man's,  which  respects  a 
higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respects 
itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of 
the  many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which,  through 
confidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of 
virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but  that  of 
wrong-doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril 
can  enthral^  which  is  calm  in  the  midst 
of  tumults,  and  possesses  itself  though 
all  else  be  lost. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  resists  the 
bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not  me- 
chanically repeat  itself  and  copy  the 
past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old  virt- 
ues, which  does  not  enslave  itself  to 
precise  rules,  but  which  forgets  what  is 
behind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  mo- 
nitions of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to 
poiu:  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  higher  ez> 
ertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  jeakws 
of  its  own  freedom,  which  shards  itself 
from  being   merged   in  outers,  whidb 
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goards  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler 
uan  the  empire  of  the  world. 

In  fine,  I  call  that  mind  free  which, 
conscious  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and 
confiding  in  his  promises  by  Jesus 
Christ,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the 
lufolding  of  aU  its  powers,  which  passes 
the  bounds  of  time  and  death,  which 
hopes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which 
finds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  ac- 
tion and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of 
immortality. 

Such  is  the  spiritual  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  give.  It  consists  in 
moral  force,  in  self  control,  in  the  en- 
largement of  thought  and  affection,  and 
io  the  unrestrained  action  of  our  best 
powers.  This  is  the  great  good  of 
Christianity,  nor  can  we  conceive  a 
greater  within  the  gift  of  God.  I  know 
that  to  many  this  will  seem  too  refined 
a  good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
of  society  and  government  But  our 
scepticism  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
things.  I  know  how  little  this  freedom 
is  understood  or  enjoved,  how  enslaved 
men  are  to  sense,  ana  passion,  and  the 
vorld;  and  I  know,  too,  that  through 
this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and  that 
while  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can 
give  them  happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show 
^  civil  or  political  liberty  is  of  little 
worth  but  as  it  springs  from,  expresses, 
vA,  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom. 
I  account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good 
of  states,  because  it  accords  with,  and 
imnisters  to,  energy  and  elevation  of 
mind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote 
or  obscure  as  to  need  laborious  proof  or 
iDostration.  For  consider  what  civil  lib- 
erty means.  It  consists  in  the  removal 
of  aO  restraint  but  such  as  the  public 
veal  demands.  And  what  is  the  end 
and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  ?  It 
is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers 
aodact  from  themselves.  Vigorous  and 
iovigoratinf  action  is  the  chief  fruit  of 
aH  outward  freedom.  Why  break  the 
dains  from  the  captive  but  that  he 
ncnr  bring  into  pla^  his  liberated  limbs  ? 
Whv  open  his  prison  but  that  he  may 
go  forth  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide 
prospect,  and  exert  and  enjoy  his  vari- 
OQs  energies  ?  Liberty,  which  does  not 
nioister  to  action  and  the  growth  of 
power,  is  only  a  name,  is  no  better  than 
slavery. 
The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions 


is  clear  and  unutterably  precious.  Their 
chief  benefit  is  that  they  aid  freedom  of 
mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  fac- 
ulties, that  they  throw  him  on  his  own 
resources,  and  summon  him  to  work  out 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  that,  by  remov- 
ing restraint  from  intellect,  they  favor 
force,  originality,  and  enUrgement  of 
thought  It  is  that,  by  removing  re- 
straint from  worship,  they  favor  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  that, 
bv  removing  restraint  from  industry, 
they  stir  up  mvention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  the  material  world, 
and  thus  rescue  the  race  from  those 
sore  physical  wants  and  pains  which 
narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is  that 
they  cherish  noble  sentiments,  frank- 
ness, courage,  and  self-respect 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  freedom  and  force  of 
mind,  by  teaching  the  essential  equal- 
ity of  men,  and  their  rieht  and  duty  to 
govern  themselves ;  and  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  superiority  of  an  elective 

government  as  consisting  very  much  in 
le  testimony  which  it  Bears  to  these 
ennobling  truths.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and  not 
the  form  of  government,  is  what  deter- 
mines a  people's  happiness.  But  good 
laws,  if  not  springing  from  the  commu- 
nity, if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is 
that  which  has  its  ori^n  in  the  will  of 
the  people  who  obey  it ;  which,  whilst 
it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognizes 
self-government  as  the  primary  right 
and  duty  of  a  rational  being;  and 
which  thus  cherishes  in  the  incuvidual, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just 
self-respect 

We  may  learn  that  the  chief  good 
and  the  most  precious  fruit  of  civil 
liberty  is  spiritiud  freedom  and  power, 
by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil 
01  tyranny.  I  know  that  tyranny  does 
evil  by  invading  men's  outward  inter- 
ests by  making  property  and  life  inse- 
cure, by  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper 
the  noole  and  king.  But  its  worst  in- 
fluence is  within.  Its  chief  curse  is 
\:hat  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit, 
sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away 
vigor  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes 
for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes 
him  abject,  cowardly,  a  parasite,  and  a 
cringing  slave.  Tnis  is  the  curse  of 
tyranny.    It  wars  with  the  soul,  and 
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thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  in 
theologians  and  poets  of  angels  fight- 
ing against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in 
heaven.  But  God's  throne  in  heaven 
is  unassailable.  The  only  war  against 
God  is  against  his  image,  against  the 
divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is 
waged  by  tyrannv  in  all  its  forms.  We 
here  see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny; 
and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  free- 
dom is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  rever- 
ences the  human  soul  and  ministers  to 
its  growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward  spiritual  free- 
dom outward  liberty  is  or  little  worth. 
What  boots  it  that  T  am  crushed  by  no 
foreign  yoke  if.  through  ignorance  and 
vice,  through  selfishness  and  fear,  I 
want  the  command  of  my  own  mind  ? 
The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which  es- 
tablish themselves  in  our  own  breast. 
The  man  who  wants  force  of  principle 
and  purpose  is  a  slave,  however  free 
the  air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after 
all,  is  our  only  possession,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  possess  all  things  through 
its  energy  and  enlargement ;  and  civil 
institutions  are  to  be  estimated  b^  the  free 
and  pure  minds  to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks, 
that  1  consider  the  freedom  or  moral 
strength  of  the  individual  mind  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of 
government.  I  am  aware  that  other 
views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said  that 
government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
for  the  community,  not  for  the  individ- 
ual. The  idea  of  a  national  interest 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and 
to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual 
may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  would  main- 
tain, that  the  individual  is  not  made  for 
the  state  so  much  as  the  state  for  the 
individual.  A  man  is  not  created  for 
political  relations  as  his  highest  end, 
but  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and 
is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the 
means  of  his  progress.  The  human 
soul  is  greater,  more  sacred,  than  the 
state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to 
it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  all 
earthly  institutions.  The  distinction  of 
nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the 
doom  pronounced  upon  all  man's  works. 
But  the  individual  mind  survives,  and 
the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God, 
will  rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by 
earthly  potentates. 


A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the 
community,  not  as  a  limb  is  a  member 
of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of 
a  machine,  intended  only  to  contrib- 
ute to  some  general,  joint  result.  He 
was  created,  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a 
particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
to  aid  only  in  composing  a  mass.  He 
is  an  ultimate  beins^,  made  for  his  own 
perfection  as  the  highest  end,  made  to 
maintain  an  individual  existence,  and 
to  serve  others  only  as  far  as  consists 
with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hith- 
erto governments  have  tended  greatly 
to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  depress  him  in  his  own  eves, 
to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outwara  in- 
terest more  important  than  the  invisible 
soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have 
called  the  private  man  the  property  of 
the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state 
themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have 
been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have 
even  believed  that  this  was  their  high- 
est destination.  These  views  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  eive  to 
the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  gov- 
ernments have  done  so  much  to  sup- 
press, of  its  own  separate  worth.  Let 
the  individual  feel  that,  through  his  im- 
mortality, he  may  concentrate  in  his 
own  being  a  greater  good  than  that  of 
nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he  is  placed 
in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his 
individuality  or  to  become  a  tool,  but 
that  he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his 
various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for 
immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  progress 
of  societv  consists  in  nothine  more 
than  in  oringing  out  the  individual, 
in  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individ- 
ual is  the  end  of  social  institutions,  I 
may  be  thought  to  discourage  public 
efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terests to  the  state.  Far  from  it.  No 
man,  I  affirm,  will  serve  his  fellow-be- 
ings so  effectually,  so  ferventlv.  as  be 
who  is  not  their  slave,  —  as  ne  who, 
casting  off  every  other  yoke,  subjects 
himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinter- 
ested and  generous  spirit  as  man^s  glory 
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and  likeness  to  his  Maker.  Individu- 
ality, or  moral  self  subsistence,  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  an  all-compre- 
hending  love.  No  man  so  multiplies 
his  bonds  with  the  community  as  he 
who  watches  most  jealously  over  his 
own  perfection.  There  is  a  beautiful 
harmony  between  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  moral  freedom  and  dignity  of 
die  individual  Were  it  not  so,  were 
these  interests  in  any  case  discordant, 
were  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve 
his  country  by  acts  debasing  his  own 
mind,  he  ought  not  to  waver  a  moment 
as  to  the  good  which  he  should  prefer. 
Property,  life,  he  should  joyfully  sur- 
TtDder  to  the  state.  But  his  soul  he 
must  never  stain  or  enslave.  From 
poverty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he 
shoola  not  recoil ;  but  for  no  good  of 
others  ought  he  to  part  with  self-con- 
trol or  violate  the  inward  law.  We 
speak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  him- 
self to  the  public  weal.  Do  we  mean 
that  he  sacrifices  what  is  most  prop- 
criy  himself,  the  principle  of  piety  and 
virtnc  ?     Do  we  not  feel  that,  however 

rt  may  be  the  good  which,  through 
sufferings,  accrues  to  the  state,  a 
neater  and  purer  glory  redounds  to 
hnnself,  and  that  the  most  precious 
frttit  of  his  disinterested  services  is  the 
strength  of  resolution  and  philanthropy 
vhich  is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul } 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate 
and  support  the  doctrine  that  spiritual 
freedom,  or  force  and  elevation  of  soul, 
|s  the  great  good  to  which  civil  freedom 
is  subordinate,  and  which  all  social  in- 
stitutions should  propose  as  their  su- 
preme end. 

I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
BJcans  by  which  this  spiritual  liberty 
"tty  be  advanced ;  and,  passing  over  a 
fr«t  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine 
"tyself  to  two,  —  religion  and  govern- 
ment 

I  begin  with  religion,  the  mightiest 
gent  m  human  aflaffs.  To  this  be- 
»i^  pre-eminently  the  work  of  freeing 
»a  elevating  the  mind.  All  other  means 
»e  comparatively  impotent.  The  sense 
«  God  is  the  only  spring  by  which  the 
<^ing  weight  of  sense,  of  the  world, 
"W  temptation,  can  be  withstood.  With- 
^  a  consciousness  of  our  relation  to 
God,  ail  other  relations  will  prove  ad- 
JSfse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress.  I 
«*«  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment 


as  the  mightiest  agent  on  earth.  It  has 
accomplished  more — it  has  strengthen- 
ed men  to  do  and  suffer  more  —  than  all 
other  principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind 
against  all  other  powers.  Of  all  prin- 
ciples it  is  the  deepest,  the  most  inerad- 
icable. In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has 
been  fruitful  of  crime  and  woe  ;  but  the 
very  energy  which  it  has  given  to  the 
passions,  when  they  have  mixed  with 
and  corrupted  it,  teaches  us  the  omnip- 
otence with  which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation 
to  the  mind,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Infinite  Mind  ;  by  teaching  it  to  regard 
itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the 
Infinite  Father,  who  created  it  that  He 
might  communicate  to  it  his  own  spirit 
ana  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself, 
who  subjects  it  to  sore  trials,  that  by 
conflict  and  endurance  it  may  grow 
strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to 
purify  it  from  every  sin,  and  to  clothe  it 
with  immortality.  It  is  religion  alone 
which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without 
it  we  can  hardly  escape  self- contempt 
and  the  contempt  of  our  race.  Without 
God  our  existence  has  no  support,  our 
life  no  aim,  our  improvements  no  per- 
manence, our  best  labors  no  sure  and 
enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness 
no  power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest 
aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of  be- 
ing realized  in  a  better  state.  Struggling 
virtue  has  no  friend ;  suffering  virtue  no 
promise  of  victory.  Take  away  God,  and 
life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than 
the  brute.  I  am  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  but 
it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage  ; 
great,  because  descended  from  God, 
because  connected  with  a  goodness  and 
power  from  which  it  is  to  be  enriched 
for  ever ;  and  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  connection  can  give  that 
hope  of  elevation  through  which  alone 
the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and 
liberty. 

All  the^truths  of  religion  conspire  to 
one  end,  —  spiritual  liberty.  All  the  ob- 
jects which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts  are 
sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  funda- 
mental truth  is  the  existence  of  one  God, 
one  Infinite  and  Everlasting  Father;  and 
it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the  universe  as 
pervaded,  Quickened,  and  vitally  joined 
into    one    harmonious    and    beneficent 
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whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnip- 
otent love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the 
power  of  matter  and  sense,  of  present 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear, 
it  turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the 
outward  and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen, 
Spiritual,  and  Eternal,  and,  allying  it 
with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it 
free. 

I  well  know  that  what  I  now  say  may 
seem  to  some  to  want  the  sanction  of 
experience.  By  many  religion  is  per- 
haps regarded  as  the  last  principle  to 
give  inward  energy  and  freedom.  I  may 
be  told  of  its  threatenings,  and  of  the 
bondage  which  they  impose.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  religion  nas  threatenings,  and 
it  must  have  them;  for  evil,  misery,  is 
necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up 
with  wrong-doing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral 
power.  From  the  nature  of  things,  a 
mind  disloyal  to  God  and  duty  must 
suffer;  and  religion,  in  uttering  this, 
only  re-echoes  the  plain  teaching  of  con- 
science. But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  single  end  of  the  threatenings  of 
religion  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free. 
They  are  all  directed  against  the  passions 
which  enthrall  and  degrade  us.  They 
are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  with 
which  to  fight  the  good  fight  and  to  es- 
tablish its  throne  within  us.  When  not 
thus  used,  they  are  turned  from  their 
end;  and  if  by  injudicious  preaching 
they  engender  superstition,  let  not  the 
fault  belaid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many 
doubt  the  power  of  religion  to  give 
strength,  dignity,  and  freedom  to  the 
mind.  What  bears  this  name  too  often 
yields  no  such  fruits.  Here,  religion  is 
a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and  rites,  an 
attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and 
fawning.  There,  it  is  terror  and  sub- 
jection to  a  minister  or  priest ;  and  there, 
It  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away 
the  mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and  robbing 
it  of  self-direction.  But  true  religion 
disclaims  connection  with  these  usurpers 
of  its  name.  It  is  a  calm,  deep  convic- 
tion of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  im- 
provement, happiness,  and  honor  of  his 
creatures,  —  a  practical  persuasion  that 
He  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  forms 
and  flatteries,  and  that  He  especially 
delights  in  resolute  effort  to  conform 
ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and 
rectitude  which  constitute  his  own  glory. 
It  is  for  this  religion  that  I  claim  the 


honor  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to 
the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accomplish 
this  work  is  in  no  degree  superseded  by 
what  is  called  the  progress  of  society. 
I  should  say  that  civilization,  so  far  from 
being  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strengtii 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  dej;nh 
dation  which  nothing  but  the  religious 
principle  can  withstand.  It  multiplies, 
undoubtedly,  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  hfe ;  but  in  these  I  see  sore 
trials  and  perils  to  the  soul.  These 
minister  to  the  sensual  element  in  hu- 
man nature,  to  that  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion which  allies  —  and  too  often  enslaves 
—  us  to  the  earth.  Of  consequence, 
civilization  needs  that  proportional  aid 
should  be  g^ven  to  the  spiritual  element 
in  man,  and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to 
be  found  but  in  religion.  Without  this 
the  civilized  man,  with  all  his  properties 
and  refinements,  rises  little  in  true  aignity 
above  the  savage  whom  he  disoains. 
You  tell  me  of  civilization,  of  its  arts 
and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instruments  of 
human  elevation.  You  tell  me,  how  by 
these  man'  masters  and  bends  to  his  use 
the  powers  of  nature.  I  know  he  mas- 
ters them,  but  it  is  to  become  in  tun 
their  slave.  He  explores  and  cultivates 
the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  earthly. 
He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  is  to 
forge  himself  chains.     He  visits  all  re- 

fions,  but  therefore  lives  a  stranger  to 
is  own  souL  In  the  very  progress  of 
civilization  I  see  the  need  of  an  anta^ 
onist  principle  to  the  senses,  of  a  power 
to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  him 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  woirki ; 
and  religion  alone  is  equal  to  so  great  a 
work. 

The  advantages  of  civilization  have 
their  peril  In  such  a  state  of  sodety 
opinion  and  law  impose  salutary  re^ 
straint,  and  produce  general  order  and 
security.  But  the  power  of  opinion 
erows  into  a  despotism  which  more 
Uian  all  things  represses  original  and 
free  thought,  subverts  indiviauaHty  of 
character,  reduces  the  community  to  * 
spiritless  monotony,  and  chills  the  love 
of  perfection.  Religion,  considered 
simply  as  the  principle  which  balanctt 
the  power  of  human  opinion,  whiai 
takes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom 
and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  reftf 
himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infi- 
nite aid  to  morau  strength  and  elevation. 
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An  'Riportant  benefit  of  civilization, 
of  which  we  hear  much  from  the  polit- 
ical economist,  is  the  division  of  labor, 
by  which  arts  are  perfected.  But  this, 
by  confining  the  mind  to  an  unceasing 
roond  of  pet^  operations,  tends  to 
break  it  into  littleness.  We  possess 
improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men. 
Another  advantage  of  civilization  is, 
that  manners  are  refined  and  accom- 
plishments multiplied ;  but  these  are 
continually  seen  to  supplant  simplicity 
of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the 
love  of  nature,  the  love  of  inward  wauty 
and  gloiy.  Under  outward  courtesy  we 
see  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation, and  little  energy  of  love. 

I  confess  I  look  round  on  civilized 
society  with  many  fears,  and  with  more 
and  more  earnest  desire  that  a  regener- 
ating spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion, 
may  descend  upon  and  pervade  it  I 
particnlarly  fear  that  various  causes  are 
acting  powerfully  among  ourselves  to 
inflame  and  madaen  that  enslaving  and 
degrading  principle,  the  passion  for 
prmrty.  For  example,  the  absence 
of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  coun- 
trv  gives  prominence  to  the  distinction 
Qt  wealth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief 
prize  to  ambition.  Add  to  this  the  epi- 
corean,  self-indulgent  habits  which  our 
prosperity  has  multiplied,  and  which 
crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as 
the  only  means  of  gratification.  This 
peril  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  which  is  a  spirit  of  commerce, 
industry,  internal  improvements,  me- 
chanical invention,  political  economy, 
and  peace.  Think  not  that  1  would  dis- 
parage commerce,  mechanical  skill,  and 
especially  pacific  connections  amon^ 
states.  But  there  is  dan^r  that  these 
blessings  may  by  perversion  issue  in  a 
slavish  love  of  lucre.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  the  objects  which  once 
moved  men  most  powerfully  are  grad- 
tatty  losiiu^  their  sway,  and  thus  die 
mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  excite- 
ment of  wealth.  For  example,  military 
distinction  is  taking  the  inferior  place 
vbich  it  deserves ;  and  the  consequence 
vin  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition 
vbich  have  been  exhausted  in  war  will 
Sttk  new  directions ;  and  happy  shall 
ve  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel of  gain.  So  I  think  that  political 
eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted ; 
and  there  is  danger  that  the  energies 


absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking 
another  kind  of  dominion,  —  the  domin- 
ion of  property.  And  if  such  be  the 
result,  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is 
called  the  progress  of  society  ?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  national  peace  if  men, 
instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglori- 
ous strife  of  dishonest  and  rapacious 
traflic?  What  shall  we  gain  by  the 
waning  of  political  ambition  if  the  in- 
trigues of  the  exchange  take  place  of 
those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private  pomp 
and  luxury  be  substituted  for  the  splen- 
dor of  public  lif e  ?  I  am  no  foe  to  civ- 
ilization. I  rejoice  in  its  progress.  But 
I  mean  to  sa^  that,  without  a  pure  re- 
ligion to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire 
and  refine  it,  we  shall  be  corrupted,  not 
ennobled  by  it  It  is  the  excellence  of 
the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and 
carries  forward  civilization,  extends 
science  and  arts,  multiplies  the  conven- 
iences and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  en- 
slaving power,  and  even  converts  them 
into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spirit- 
ual freedom  which,  when  left  to  tnem- 
selves,  they  endanger  and  destroy. 

In  order,  however,  that  religion  should 
yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is 
necessary ;  and  the  times  re(juire  that  I 
should  state  it  with  great  distinctness. 
It  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
held  and  professed  in  a  liberal  spirit. 
Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts, 
instead  of  strengthening;,  the  soul's  free- 
dom, and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience.  Religion  must 
be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests, 
ministers,  or  sects;  not  as  conferring 
on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his 
fellow-bein€:s ;  not  as  an  instrument  by 
which  the  few  may  awe  the  many ;  not 
as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  all ;  but  as  the  prop- 
erty of  every  human  being,  and  as  the 
great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a 
common  Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal 
access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  imme- 
diate communion,  who  has  no  favorites, 
who  has  appointed  no  infallible  ex- 
pounders of  his  will,  who  opens  his 
works  and  word  to  every  eye^  and  calls 
upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of 
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their  own  understandings.  Let  religion 
be  seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as 
their  special  province  ;  let  them  clothe 
themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of 
judgment ;  let  them  succeed  in  enforc- 
ing their  creed  by  penalties  of  law  or 
penalties  of  opinion;  let  them  succeed 
m  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  men,  whose 
only  crime  is  free  investigation;  and 
religion    becomes    the   most    blighting 

rnnv  which  can  establish  itself  over 
mmd.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
outward  evils  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted ;  how 
it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fires  for  the  martyr,  and  invented  instru- 
ments of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me 
all  this  is  less  fearful  than  its  influence 
over  the  mind.  When  I  see  the  super- 
stitions which  it  has  fastened  on  the 
conscience,  the  spiritual  terrors  with 
which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the 
ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  ap- 
palling views  of  God  which  it  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  dread  of  inquiry  which 
it  has  struck  into  superior  understand- 
ings, and  the  servility  of  spirit  which  it 
has  made  to  pass  for  piety, — when  I 
see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and 
the  outward  inquisition,  terrible  as  thev 
are,  seem  to  me  inferior  evils.  I  loot 
with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits 
who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain 
and  death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
man rights.  But  there  are  other  victims 
of  intolerance  on  whom  I  look  with  un- 
mixed sorrow.  They  are  those  who, 
spell-bound  by  early  prejudice,  or  by 
intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  dare  not  think ;  who  anxiously 
stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regard 
to  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a 
crime  ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers 
after  truth  as  from  infection ;  who  deny 
all  virtue  which  docs  not  wear  the  liv- 
ery of  their  own  sect ;  who,  surrendering 
to  others  their  best  powers,  receive  un- 
resistingly a  teaching  which  wars  against 
reason  and  conscience ;  and  who  think 
it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  with- 
in their  influence  the  grievous  bondage 
which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much 
to  be  deplored  is  it  that  religion,  the 
very  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise 
men  above  the  judgment  and  power  of 
man,  should  becoipe  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  usurpation  over  the  soul. 

Is  it  said  that  in  this  country,  where 
the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  of 


speaking  and  writing  according  to  our 
convictions,  are  guaranteed  with  every 
solemnity  by  institutions  and  laws,  re- 
ligion can  never  degenerate  into  tyr- 
anny ;    that    here    its   whole  influence 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dig- 
nity of  the  mind  ?     I  answer,  we  dis- 
cover little  knowledge  of  human  nature 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power 
of  charming  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance and  exclusion.      Almost   every 
other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put  to 
rest ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  in- 
tolerance always   shelters  itself  under 
the  name  and  garb  of   religious   zeaL 
Because  we  live  in  a  country  where  the 
gross,  outward,  visible  chain  is  broken, 
we  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  neces- 
sarily free.    There  are  chains  not  made 
of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  the 
soul.     An  espionage  of  bigotry  may  as 
effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill  our 
hearts  as  an  armed  and  hundred-eyed 
police.     There  are  countless  ways  by 
which  men  in  a  free  countr}'  may  en- 
croach on  their  neighbors*  rights.     In 
religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  made 
and  always  at  hand.     I  refer  to  opinion 
combinea  and  organized  in  sects  and 
swayed  by  the  clergy.    We  say  we  have 
no  Inquisition.     But  a  sect  skilfully  or- 
ganized, trained  to  utter  one  cry,  com- 
bined to  cover  with  reproach  whoever 
may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  de- 
nunciations of   heresy,   and   to    strike 
terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and 
perpetual  menace,  —  such  a  sect  is  as 
perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as 
the  Inquisition.     It  serves  the  ministers 
2^  effectually  as  the  sword.     The  pres- 
ent age   is   notoriously  sectarian,   and 
therefore  hostile  to  liberty.     One  of  the 
strongest  features  of  our  times  is  the 
tendency  of  men  to  run  into  associa- 
tions, to  lose  themselves  in  masses,  to 
think  and  act  in  crowds,  to  act  from  the 
excitement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  indi- 
viduality, to  identify   themselves    with 
parties  and  sects.    At  such  a  period  we 
ought  to  fear — and  cannot  too  much 
dread — lest  a  host  should  be  marshalled 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  strong  as  to  overawe 
opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  com]>el  dissenters 
to  a  prudent  silence,  and  thus  accom- 
plish  the    end,   without   incurring   the 
odium,  of  pensd  laws.    We  have  indeed 
no  small  protection  against  this  evil  in 
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the  multiplicity  of  sects.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  coalitions  are  as  practicable 
and  as  perilous  in  church  as  in  state ; 
and  that  minor  differences,  as  they  are 
called,  may  be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
pint  exertion  against  a  common  foe. 
Happily,  the  spirit  of  this  people,  in 
spite  (u  all  narrowing  influences,  is  es- 
sentially liber^.  Here  lies  our  safety. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  the  people,  I  trust, 
is  more  and  more  to  temper  and  curb 
that  exclusive  spirit  which  is  the  beset- 
tiiu;  sin  of  their  religious  guides. 

In  this  connection  1  may  be  permitted 
to  say — and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy  — 
that  the  government  of  this  Common- 
wealth has  uniformly  distinguished  itself 
by  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom.  In- 
tolerance, however  rife  abroad,  has 
found  no  shelter  in  our  halls  of  legis- 
lation. As  yet,  no  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion has  been  openly  or  indirectly  passed 
on  any  body  of  men  for  religious  opin- 
ions. A  wise  and  righteous  jealousy 
bas  watched  over  our  religious  liberties, 
and  been  startled  by  the  first  movement, 
the  faintest  sign,  oi  sectarian  ambition. 
Oar  Commonwealth  can  boast  no  higher 
eiory.  May  none  of  us  live  to  see  it 
Side  away ! 

I  have  spoken  with  great  freedom  of 
the  sectarian  and  exclusive  spirit  of  our 
a^e.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  lib- 
eiality  of  feeling  and  judgment  towards 
men  of  different  opinions.  But,  in  so 
doing,  I  intend  not  to  teach  that  opin- 
ions are  of  small  moment,  or  that  we 
should  make  no  effort  for  spreadins^ 
such  as  we  deem  the  truth  of  God.  I 
do  mean,  however,  that  we  are  to  spread 
them  by  means  which  will  not  enslave 
ourselves  to  a  party  or  bring  others  into 
bondage.  We  must  respect  alike  our 
own  and  others'  minds.  We  must  not 
demand  a  uniformity  in  religion  which 
exists  nowhere  else,  but  expect,  and  be 
willing,  that  the  religious  principle,  like 
other  principles  of  our  nature,  should 
naanifest  itself  in  different  methods  and 
dmees.  Let  us  not  forget  that  spirit* 
Bal,  like  animal  life,  may  subsist  and 
grow  under  various  forms.  Whilst  ear- 
o^y  recommendinfi^  what  we  deem  the 
pwe  and  primitive  mith,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  those  who  differ  in  word  or 
speculation  may  a^ee  in  heart ;  that  the 
^irit  of  Christianity,  though  mixed  and 
encumbered  with  error,  is  still  divine ; 
^  that  sects  which  assign  different 


ranks  to  Jesus  Christ  may  still  adore 
that  godlike  virtue  which  constituted 
him  the  glorious  representative  of  his 
Father.  Under  the  disguises  of  Papal 
and  Protestant  creeds,  let  us  learn  to 
recognize  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christi- 
anity, and  rejoice  to  believe  that,  amidst 
dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the  commoa 
Father  discerns  and  accepts  the  same 
deep  filial  adoration.  This  is  true  free- 
dom and  enlargement  of  mind,  —  a  lib- 
erty which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  the 
human  soul. 

I  have  spoken  of  religion ;  I  pass  to 
government,  another  great  means  of 
promoting  that  spiritual  liberty,  that 
moral  strength  and  elevation,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  our  supreme  eood.  I 
thus  speak  of  government,  not  oecause 
it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because 
it  may  and  should  thus  operate.  Civil 
institutions  should  be  directed  chiefly  to 
a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and  until  this 
truth  is  felt  they  will  continue,  I  fear,  to 
be  perverted  into  instruments  of  crime 
and  ndsery.  Other  views  of  their  design, 
I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  government  has  no  pur- 
pose but  an  earthly  one;  that  whilst 
religion  takes  care  of  the  soul,  govern- 
ment is  to  watch  over  outward  and 
bodily  interests.  This  separation  of 
our  interests  into  earthlv  and  spiritual 
seems  to  me  unfoundea.  There  is  a 
unity  in  our  whole  being.  There  is  one 
great  end  for  which  body  and  mind  were 
created,  and  all  the  relations  of  life  were 
ordained  ;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our 
whole  being  should  tend  :  and  this  is 
the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government  but  be  who 
reverences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupen- 
dous machinery  for  this  sublime  design. 
I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted to  watch  over  our  present  inter- 
ests. But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or 
moral  purpose,  because  present  inter- 
ests are,  in  an  important  sense,  spirit- 
ual ;  that  is,  they  are  instruments  and 
occasions  of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources 
of  obligation,  and  are  only  blessings 
when  they  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  soul.  P^or  example,  property,  the 
principal  object  of  legislation,  is  the 
material,  if  I  may  so  speaJc,  on  which 
justice  acts,  or  through  which  this  car- 
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dinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed ; 
and  property  has  no  higher  end  than  to 
invigorate,  by  cailine^  forth,  the  principle 
of  impartial  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  dvil 
society,  and  we  should  appreciate  the 
former  more  justly  if  we  better  under- 
stood the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
latter.  I  say,  then,  that  societv  is 
throughout  a  moral  institution.  It  is 
someming  ver^  different  from  an  as- 
semblage of  animals  feeding  in  the  same 
pasture.  It  is  the  combination  of  ra- 
tional beings  for  the  security  of  right. 
Right,  a  moral  idea,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  civil  communities;  and 
the  highest  happiness  which  they  confer 
is  the  gratification  of  moral  affections. 
We  are  sometimes  taught  that  society  is 
the  creatiu'e  of  compact  and  selfish  cal- 
culation ;  that  men  agree  to  live  together 
for  the  protection  of  private '  interests. 
But  no.  Society  is  of  earlier  and  higher 
origin.  It  is  God's  ordinance,  and  an- 
swers to  what  is  most  godlike  in  our 
nature.  'The  chief  ties  that  hold  men 
together  in  communities  are  not  self- 
interests,  or  compacts,  or  positive  in- 
stitutions, or  force.  They  are  invisible, 
refined,  spiritual  ties,  bonds  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  Our  best  powers  and  affec- 
tions crave  instinctively  for  society  as  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  to  find  their  life 
and  happiness.  Tnat  men  may  greatly 
strengthen  and  improve  society  by  writ- 
ten constitutions,  1  readily  grant.  There 
is,  however,  a  constitution  which  pre- 
cedes all  of  men's  making,  and  suter 
which  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a 
constitution,  the  great  lines  of  which  are 
drawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a  primitive 
law  of  justice,  rectitude,  and  philan- 
thropy, which  all  other  laws  are  bound 
to  enforce,  and  from  which  all  others 
derive  their  validity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  government  is 
to  promote  energy  and  elevation  of  moral 
principle  ?  I  answer,  not  by  making  the 
various  virtues  matters  of  legislation,  not 
by  preaching -morals,  not  by  establishing 
rehgion;  for  these  are  not  its  appro- 
priate functions.  It  is  to  serve  the 
cause  of  spiritual  freedom,  not  by  teach- 
ing or  persuasion,  but  by  action ;  that 
is,  by  rigidly  conforming  itself,  in  all 
its  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian 
law;  by  the  most  public  and  solemn 
manifestations  of  reverence  for  right, 
for  justice,  for  the  general  weal,  for 


the  principles  of  virtue.  Govemmem 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  were  moral  rectitude 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicu- 
ously on  all  its  operations,  an  immense 
power  would  be  added  to  pure  princij^e 
m  the  breasts  of  individuals. 

To  be  more  particular,  a  government 
may,  and  should,  ennoble  tne  mind  of 
the  citizen,  bv  continually  holding  up 
to  him  the  iaea  of  the  general  good. 
This  idea  should  be  impressed  in  char* 
acters  of  light  on  all  legislation ;  and  i 
government  directing  itself  resolutelj 
and  steadily  to  this  end,  becomes  t 
minister  of  virtue.  It  teaches  the  citi- 
zen to  attach  a  sanctitv  to  the  puUk 
weal,  carries  him  beyond  selfish  regards, 
nourishes  magnanimity,  and  the  purpose 
of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far  as  virtue 
will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  government  whidi 
wields  its  power  for  selfish  interests, 
which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few,  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public 
preacher  of  crime,  taints  the  mind  oi 
the  citizen,  does  its  utmost  to  make 
him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him, 
by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  that 
public  interest  for  which  he  should  be 
ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on 
any  institution,  depends  that  most  im- 
portant principle,  —  the  sense  of  justice 
in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it 
should  express  in  ail  its  laws  a  rever- 
ence for  right,  and  an  equal  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice 
the  most  dazzling  advantages  rather  than 
break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle 
the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  way 
shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the 
community. 

Let  me  add  one  more  method  by  which 
government  is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  its  citizens.  In  its  relations  to 
other  governments  it  should  inviolabh 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
philanthropy.  By  its  moderation,  sin- 
cerity, uprightness,  and  pacific  spirit  ti>- 
warcfs  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  frooi 
secret  arts  and  unfair  advantages,  b; 
cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse,  it  should  cherish  among  its 
citizens  the  ennobling  consciousness  ol 
belonging  to  the  human  family,  and  ol 
having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  race.     Government  only  fulfils 
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Its  end  when  it  thus  joins  with  Christi- 
anltj  in  inculcating  the  law  of  universal 
love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom 
Kcpgniz^  as  the  highest  duty  the  obli- 
gation of  strengthenmg  pure  and  noble 
principle  in  the  community.  I  fear  they 
are  even  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
agents  in  corrupting  nations.  Of  all  the 
doctrines  by  which  vice  has  propagated 
itself,  I  know  none  more  permcious  than 
the  maxim  that  statesmen  are  exempted 
from  the  common  restraints  of  morality, 
tbat  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with 
individuals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.  Through  this  doc- 
trine vice  has  lifted  its  head  unblush- 
iog^yin  the  most  exalted  stations.  Vice 
lias  seated  itself  on  the  throne.  The 
men  who  have  wielded  the  power  and 
riveted  the  gaze  of  nations  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In 
tlie  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet 
<tf  mlers,  has  been  bred  a  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  infected  and  contami- 
nated all  orders  of  the  state.  Through 
the  example  of  rulers,  private  men  have 
kamed  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as 
a  temporary  conventional  rule,  and  been 
bCnded  to  the  supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  01  a  people  is  in- 
timately connected  with  this  reverence 
for  virtue  which  I  have  inculcated  on 
legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be 
too  deeply  felt.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  a  state  may 
fiottrish  by  arts  and  crimes.  Nations 
and  individuals  s^e  subjected  to  one 
law.  The  moral  principle  is  the  life  of 
commanities.  No  calamity  can  befall  a 
people  so  great  as  temporary  success 
AiOQgh  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope 
thos  cherished  of  trampling  with  im- 
ponity  on  the  authority  of  God.  Sooner 
or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself 
terribly  on  states  as  well  as  on  private 
men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth  from 
oar  laws  and  institutions.  But  civU  laws 
find  their  chief  sanction  in  the  law  writ- 
ten within  by  the  finger  of  God.  In 
proportion  as  a  people  enslave  them- 
selves to  sin,  the  fountain  of  public 
jostice  becomes  polluted.  The  most 
wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion,  grow  impotent. 
Setf-seekers,  unprincipled  men,  by  flat- 
tering bad  passions,  and  by  darkening 
the  pnblic  mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judg- 


ment and  places  of  power  and  trust,  and 
turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms 
or  instruments  of  oppression.  I  espe- 
cially believe  that  communities  suiter 
sorely  by  that  species  of  immorality 
whicn  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  in- 
dustriously cherished  as  of  signal  util- 
ity, —  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine 
has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity  to- 
wards foreign  states  are  means  of  foster- 
ing a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming 
union  at  home.  But  bad  passions,  once 
instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  ex- 
haust themselves  abroad.  Vice  never 
yields  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to 
strangers  does  not  breed  justice  to  our 
friends.  Malignity,  in  every  form,  is  a 
fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds 
it  is  infernal.  Domestic  feuds  and  the 
madness  of  party  are  its  natural  and 
necessary  issues ;  and  a  people  hostile 
to  others  wiU  demonstrate,  in  its  history, 
that  no  form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice 
escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people  is,  that 
we  put  an  idolatrous  trust  in  our  free 
institutions  ;  as  if  these,  by  some  magic 
power,  must  secure  our  rights,  however 
we  enslave  ourselves  to  evil  passions. 
We  need  to  learn  that  the  forms  of  lib- 
erty are  not  its  essence ;  that  whilst  the 
letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved 
its  spirit  may  be  lost;  that  even  its 
wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyr- 
anny. In  a  country  called  free,  a  ma- 
jority mav  become  a  faction,  and  a 
proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted, 
robbed,  and  oppressed.  Under  elec- 
tive governments,  a  dominant  party 
may  Income  as  truly  a  usurper,  and  as 
treasonably  conspire  against  the  slate, 
as  an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by 
arms  to  the  throne. 

I  know  that  it  is  supposed  that  politi- 
cal wisdom  can  so  form  institutions  as 
to  extract  from  them  freedom,  notwith- 
standing a  people's  sins.  The  chief  ex- 
pedient for  this  purpose  has  been  to 
Dalance,  as  it  Is  called,  men's  passions 
and  interests  against  each  other ;  to  use 
one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against 
his  neighbor's  ;  to  produce  peace  by  the 
counteraction  and  equilibrium  of  hostile 
forces.  This  whole  theory  I  distrust. 
The  vices  can  by  no  management  or 
skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  virtue.      Our   own  history  has  al- 
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ready  proved  this.  Our  government  was 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and 
l^ances  ;  and  what  does  experience 
teach  us  ?  It  teaches,  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  might  have  taught, 
that  whenever  the  country  is  divided  in- 
to two  great  parties,  the  dominant  party 
will  possess  itself  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  state,  and  will  move 
towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check, 
and  with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if 
all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  sin- 
gle body.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
virtue.  Free  institutions  secure  rights 
only  when  secured  bv,  and  when  invig- 
orating that  spiritual  freedom,  that  moral 
power  and  elevation,  which  I  have  set 
befdi'e  you  as  the  supreme  good  of  oiu* 
nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first 
duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  build  up  the 
moral  energy  of  a  people.  This  is  their 
first  interest ;  and  he  who  weakens  it 
inflicts  an  injury  which  no  talent  can 
repair ;  nor  snould  any  splendor  of  ser- 
vices, or  any  momentary  success,  avert 
from  him  the  infamy  which  he  has 
earned.  Let  public  men  learn  to  think 
more  reverently  of  their  function.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  touching  more 
vital  interests  than  property.  Let  them 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the 
moral  convictions  of  a  people  by  un- 
righteous legislation  or  a  selfish  policy. 
Let  them  cultivate  in  themselves  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  station.  Let  no  ap- 
parent advantage  to  the  community,  any 
more  than  to  themselves,  seduce  them 
to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let 
them  put  faith  in  virtue  as  the  strength 
of  nations.  Let  them  not  be  disheart- 
ened by  temporary  ill  success  in  up- 
right exertion.  Let  them  remember 
that,  while  they  and  their  contempora- 
ries live  but  for  a  day,  the  state  is  to 
live  for  ages ;  and  that  Time,  the  un- 
erring arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wis- 
dom as  well  as  the  ma|^nanimity  of  the 
public  man  who,  confidm^  in  the  power 
of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  as- 
serts their  claims,  and  reverently  fol- 
lows their  monitions,  amidst  general 
disloyalty  and  corruption. 

1  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  general 
influence  which  government  should  ex- 
ert on  the  moral  interests  of  a  people, 
by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral 


law  in  its  whole  policy  and  legislatioiL 
It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a  more  particu- 
lar and  direct  influence.  I  refer  to  its 
dut^  of  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  received  as  vet  very 
little  of  the  attention  which  it  aeserves. 
Government,  indeed,  has  not  been  slow 
to  punish  crime,  nor  has  society  suf- 
fered for  want  of  dungeons  and  gib- 
bets. But  the  preventicn  of  crime  and 
the  reformation  of  the  offender  have 
nowhere  taken  rank  among  the  first 
objects  of  legislation.  Penal  codes, 
breathing  vengeance,  and  too  often 
written  in  blood,  have  been  set  in  array 
against  the  violence  of  human  passions, 
and  the  legislator's  conscience  has  been 
satisfied  with  enacting  these.  Whether 
by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul- 
tiplied offenders,  is  a  question  into 
wnich  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 
On  the  means  of  preventing  crime  I 
want  time,  and  still  more  ability,  to  en- 
large. I  would  only  sa^  that  this  ob- 
ject should  be  kept  in  view  throufirh  the 
whole  of  legislation.  For  this  enc^  laws 
should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  may 
be ;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code 
multiplies  occasions  of  offence,  and 
brings  the  citizen  unnecessarily  into 
collision  with  the  state.  Above  all,  let 
the  laws  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the 
impress  of  justice  and  humanity,  so  that 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  may 
become  their  sanction.  Arbitrary  and 
offensive  laws  invite  offence,  and  take 
from  disobedience  the  consciousness  of 
fuilt  It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  from 
Eiws  which,  however  wise  and  good  in 
themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  in- 
equality, which  find  no  response  in  the 
heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  be 
evaded  with  little  remorse.  The  wis- 
dom of  legislation  is  especially  seen  in 
grafting  kws  on  conscience.  I  add, 
what  seems  to  me  of  great  importance, 
that  the  penal  code  should  be  brought 
to  bear  with  the  sternest  impartiality  on 
the  rich  and  exalted  as  well  as  on  the 
poor  and  fallen.  Society  suffers  from 
the  crimes  of  the  former  not  less  than 
by  those  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  amount  of  property  taken 
by  theft  and  forgery  is  small  compared 
with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  insol- 
vency. Yet  the  thief  is  sent  to  prison* 
and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  per- 
haps in  state.     The  moral  sentiment  of 
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the  commanity  is  thus  corrupted  ;  and, 
for  this  and  other  solemn  reasons,  a  re- 
form is  greatly  needed  in  the  laws  which 
respect  insolvency.  1  am  shocked  at 
the  imprisonment  of  the  honest  debtor ; 
and  the  legislation  which  allows  a  cred- 
itor to  play  the  tyrant  over  an  innocent 
maa  would  disgrace,  I  think,  a  barbar- 
ous age.  I  am  not  less  shocked  by  the 
impanity  with  which  criminal  insolvents 
continually  escape,  and  by  the*  lenity  of 
the  community  towards  these  transgres- 
sors of  its  most  essential  laws. 

Another  means  of  preventing  crime  is 
to  punish  it  wisely ;  and  by  wise  punish- 
ment I  mean  that  which  aims  to  reform 
the  offender.  I  know  that  this  end  of 
ponishment  has  been  questioned  by 
wise  and  good  men.  But  what  higher 
or  more  practicable  end  can  be  pro- 
posed? You  say  we  must  punish  for 
example.  But  history  shows  that  what 
is  called  exemplary  punishment  cannot 
boast  of  great  efficiency.  Crime  thrives 
under  severe  penalties,  thrives  on  the 
blood  of  offenders.  The  frequent  exhi- 
bition of  such  punishments  hardens  a 
people's  heart,  and  produces  defiance 
and  reaction  in  the  guilty.  Until  re- 
cently, government  seems  to  have  la- 
bored to  harden  the  criminal  by  throw- 
ing him  into  a  crowd  of  offenders,  into 
the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a  common 
prison.  Humanity  rejoices  in  the  re- 
ton  which,  in  this  respect,  is  spreading 
through  our  country.  To  remove  the 
convict  from  bad  innuenced  is  an  essen- 
tial step  to  his  moral  restoration.  It  is, 
however,  but  a  step.  To  place  him  un- 
der the  aid  of  eood  influence  is  equally 
nnportant ;  and  here  individual  exertion 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  legislative  pro- 
visions. Private  Christians,  selected  at 
once  for  their  judiciousness  and  philan- 
thropy, must  connect  themselves  with 
the  solitary  prisoner,  and  by  manifesta- 
tions of  a  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by 
conversation,  books,  and  encourage- 
ment, must  touch  within  him  chords 
which  have  long  ceased  to  vibrate; 
most  awaken  new  hopes ;  must  show 
him  that  all  is  not  lost,  —  that  God,  and 
Guist,  and  virtue,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  virtuous,  and  honor,  and  immortality, 
nay  yet  be  secured.  Of  this  glorious 
ministry  of  private  Christianity  I  do  not 
despair.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  of  the 
failure  of  all  efEorts  to  reclaim  criminals. 
They  have  not  always  failed.    And  be- 


sides, has  philanthropy,  has  eenius,  has 
the  strength  of  humanity,  been  fairly 
and  fervently  put  forth  in  this  great 
concern  ?  1  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  class  of  human  beings  whom  charity 
is  instructed  to  forsake.  I  find  no  ex- 
ception made  by  Him  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.  I  must 
add,  that  the  most  hopeless  subjects  are 
not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons.  That 
convicts  are  dreadfully  corrupt,  I  know ; 
but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who 
walk  at  large,  and  are  not  excluded 
from  our  kindness.  The  rich  man  who 
defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the 
poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man 
who  drinks  to  excess  contracts  deeper 
guilt  than  he  who  sinks  into  this  vice 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  The  young 
man  who  seduces  innocence  deserves 
more  richly  the  house  of  correction  than 
the  unhappy  female  whom  he  allured 
into  the  path  of  destruction.  Still  more, 
1  cannot  but  remember  how  much  the 
guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the 
general  corruption  of  society.  When  I 
reflect  how  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how  many 
of  the  offences  which  are  most  severely 
punished  are  to  be  traced  to  neglected 
education,  to  early  squalid  want,  to 
temptations  and  exposures  which  soci- 
ety might  do  much  to  relieve, —  I  feel 
that  a  spirit  of  mercy  should  temper 
legislation;  that  we  should  not  sever 
ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen 
brethren;  that  we  should  recognize  in 
them  the  countenance  and  claims  of 
humanity ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win 
them  back  to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation 
of  government  to  contribute  by  various 
means  to  the  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple. I  close  this  head  with  expressing 
sorrow  that  an  institution,  capable  of 
such  purifying  influences,  should  so 
often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a 
nation's  corruption. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  insisted  on 
the  supreme  importance  of  virtuous 
principle,  of  moral  force,  and  elevation 
in  the  community ;  and  I  have  thus 
spoken,  not  that  I  might  conform  to 
professional  duty,  but  from  deep  per- 
sonal conviction.  I  feel  —  as  I  doubt  not 
many  feel  —  that  the  great  distinction  of 
a  nation,  the  only  one  worth  possessing, 
and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  bless- 
ings, is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principle 
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among  the  citizens.  I  wish  to  belong 
to  a  state  in  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of 
improvement,  which  I  can  speak  of  with 
an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records  I  may 
meet  ^eat  and  honored  names,  and 
which  IS  making  the  world  its  debtor 
by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an 
example  of  virtuous  freedom.  Oh,  save 
me  from  a  country  which  worships 
wealth  and  cares  not  for  true  ^ lory  ;  in 
which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  m  which 
patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the 
prospect  of  office  ;  in  which  hungry  syc- 
ophants besiege  with  supplications  all 
the  departments  of  state  ;  in  which  pub- 
lic men  bear  the  brand  of  vice,  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  a  noisome  sink  of 
private  licentiousness  and  political  cor- 
ruption !  Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  a  free  country.  I  ask,  does 
our  liberty  bear  generous  fruits  ?  Does 
it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public 
virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under 
foot  by  despotism  ?  Tell  me  not  of  the 
extent  of  our  territoiy.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men. 
Speak  not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be 
one  of  a  poor  people,  plain  in  manners, 
revering  God  and  respecting  themselves, 
than  belong  to  a  rich  country  which 
knows  no  higher  good  than  riches. 
Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this  country 
that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an 
undiscerning  servility,  it  may  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  corresponding  to 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institu- 
tions. One  Europe  is  enough.  One 
Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  de- 
sired is  it  that,  separated  as  we  are  from 
the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we 
should  be  still  more  widely  separated  by 
simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  pu- 
rity, by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for 
human  nature,  by  moral  independence, 
by  withstanding  that  subjection  to  fash- 
ion and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterize  the  most  civilized 
portions  of  the  Old  World. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  that  its  happiness  is  bound 


up  in  its  virtue.  On  this  our  union  can 
alone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not  like 
that  of  other  nations,  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  ages  and  riveted  by  force.  It 
is  a  recent,  and.  still  more,  a  voluntary 
union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as 
binding  us  together.  Nothing  can  re- 
tain a  member  of  this  confederacy  when 
resolved  on  separation.  The  only  bonds 
that  can  permanently  unite  us  are  moral 
ones.  That  there  are  repulsive  powers, 
principles  of  discord,  in  these  States, 
we  all  feel.  The  attraction  which  is  to 
counteract  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
calm  wisdom,  controlnne  the  passions, 
in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  regard  to  the 
common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriot- 
ism, clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge 
of  freedom  and  peace.  The  union  is 
threatened  by  sectional  jealousies  and 
collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can 
be  reconciled  only  by  a  magnanimous  lib- 
erality. It  is  endangered  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  executive  patronage,  through 
which  the  public  treasury  is  turned  into 
a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by  the  lost 
for  power  which  perpetually  convulses 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing 
office  into  new  hands ;  and  the  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  iit 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  community, 
in  a  pure,  loftv  spirit,  which  will  over- 
whelm with  inramythis  selfish  ambition. 
To  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments, I  respectfully  commend  the 
truths  which  have  now  been  delivered ; 
and,  with  the  simplicity  becoming  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  re- 
mind them  of  their  solemn  obligations 
to  God,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that,  in 
their  high  stations,  they  will  seek,  not 
themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inflexiole  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
everlasting  law. 
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Few  meo  suspect^  perhaps  no  man 
comprehends,  the  extent  of  the  support 
given  by  religion  to  the  virtues  of  ordi- 
nary lite.     No  man,  perhaps,  is  aware 
how  much  our  moral  and  social  senti- 
ments are  fed  from  this  fountain ;  how 
powerless    conscience    would    become 
without  the  belief  of  a  God;  how  pal- 
sied would  be  human  benevolence,  were 
there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevo- 
lence to  quicken  and  sustain  it ;  how 
suddenly  Uie  whole  social  fabric  would 
quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it 
would  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  the 
ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  account- 
ableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be 
utterly  erased  from  every  mind.    Once 
let  men  thoroughly  believe  that  they  are 
the  work  and  sport  of  chance ;  that  no 
superior  intelligence  concerns  itself  with 
human  affairs ;  that  all  their  improve- 
ments perish  for  ever  at  death ;  that  the 
weak  have  no  guardian  and  the  injured 
no  avenger ;  that  there  is  no  recompense 
for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the  pub- 
lic good;   that  an  oath  is  unheard  in 
heaven :  that  secret  crimes  have  no  wit- 
ness but  the  perpetrator;   that  human 
existence  has  no  purpose,  and  human 
virtue  no   unfailing   iriend;    that   this 
brief  life  is  every  tning  to  us,  and  death 
b  total,  everlasting  extinction;  —  once 
let  men  thoroughly  abandon  religion, 
and  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the 
extent  of  the  desolation  which  would 
follow  ?    We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human 
Uws  and  natural  sympathy  would  hold 
society  together.     As  reasonably  might 
we  believe  that,  were  the  sun  quenched 
in  the  heavens,  our  torches  could  illumi- 
nate and  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize 
the  earth.    What  is  there  in  human  nat- 
ure to  awaken  respect  and  tenderness, 
if  man  is  the  unprotected  insect  of  a 
day  ?  and  what  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be 
true?     Erase  all  thought  and  fear  of 
God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness 
2nd  sensuality  would  absorb  the  whole 
nan.     Appetite  knowing  no  restraint, 
^  poverty  and  suffering  having  no 
solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn 


on  the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue, 
duty,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and 
spurned  as  unmeanine;  sounds.  A  sor- 
did self-interest  woula  supplant  every 
other  feeling,  and  man  would  become  in 
fact,  what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares 
him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in 
this  discussion,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  singularly  important  to  free 
communities.  In  truth,  we  mav  doubt 
whether  civil  freedom  can  subsist  with- 
out it.  This  at  least  we  know,  that  equal 
rights  and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  where 
this  religion  has  not  been  understood. 
It  favors  free  institutions,  first,  because 
its  spirit  is  the  very  spirit  of  liberty; 
that  IS,  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  others.  Christianity 
recognizes  the  essential  equality  of  man- 
kind ;  beats  down  with  its  whole  might 
those  aspiring  and  rapacious  principles 
of  our  nature  which  have  subjected  the 
many  to  the  few ;  and,  bv  its  refining 
influence,  as  well  as  b^  direct  precept, 
turns  to  God,  and  to  him  only,  that  su- 
preme homage  which  has  been  so  im- 
piously lavished  on  crowned  and  titled 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  its  whole  ten- 
dency is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only 
foundations  of  liberty,  which  are  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  justice,  and 
respect  for  human  nature.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  im- 
ajB^ne,  a  jealousy  ot  our  own  particular 
rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed 
ourselves,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  an  unwillingness  that  any 
man,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be 
wronged  and  trampled  under  foot.  Now 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and 
liberty  has  no  security,  any  itoher  than 
this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of  sen- 
timent actuates  a  community. 

In  another  method  religion  befriends 
liberty.  It  diminishes  the  necessity  of 
public  restraints,  and  supersedes  in  a 
preat  degree  the  use  of  force  in  admin- 
istering the  laws  ;  and  this  it  does  by 
making  men  a  law  to  themselves,  and  by 
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repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb  and 
injure  society.  Take  away  the  purify- 
ing and  restraining  influence  of  religion, 
and  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  injustice 
will  break  out  in  new  excesses ;  and 
amidst  the  increasing  perils  of  society 

government  must  be  strengthened  to 
efend  it,  must  accumulate  means  of  re- 
pressing disorder  and  crime ;  and  this 
strength  and  these  means  may  be,  and 
often  have  been,  turned  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  state  which  they  were  meant 
to  secure.  Diminish  principle,  and  you 
increase  the  need  of  force  in  a  com- 
munity. In  this  country  government 
needs  not  the  array  of  power  which  you 
meet  in  other  nations,  —  no  guards  of 
soldiers,  no  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious 


regulations  of  police  ;  but  accomplishes 
its  beneficent  purposes  by  a  few  unarmed 
judges  and  civil  officers,  and  operates  so 
silendy  around  us,  and  comes  so  seldom 
in  contact  with  us,  that  many  of  us  enjoy 
its  blessings  with  hardly  a  thought  of 
its  existence.  This  is  tne  perfection  of 
freedom;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  this 
condition?  I  answer,  to  the  power  of 
those  laws  which  religion  writes  on  our 
hearts,  which  unite  and  concentrate  pub- 
lic opinion  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, which  spread  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
good-will  through  the  community.  Thus 
relidon  is  the  soul  of  freedom,  and  no 
nation  under  heaven  has  such  an  inter- 
est in  it  as  ourselves. 
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Romans  i.  i6  :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Goniel 
of  CbruL" 

Part  L 

These  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of 
his  resolute  and  disinterested  spirit  In 
uttering  them  he  was  not  an  echo  of 
the  mmtitude,  a  servile  repeater  of  es- 
tablished doctrines.  The  vast  majority 
around  him  were  ashamed  of  Jesus. 
The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  in- 
famy. Christ's  name  was  scorned  as  a 
malefactor^s,  and  to  profess  his  religion 
was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since  that 
time  what  striking  changes  have  oc- 
curred! The  cross  now  hangs  as  an 
ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty.  It 
blazes  on  the  flags  of  navies  and  the 
standards  of  armies.  Millions  bow  be- 
fore it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were  a  shrine 
of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is  very  much 
diminished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  re- 
moved. Much  of  the  homage  now  paid 
to  Christianity  is  outward,  political, 
worldly,  and  paid  to  its  corruptions  much 
more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit ; 
and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and 
intrepid  friends  must  not  think  it  a 
strange  thing  to  be  encountered  with 
occasional  coldness  or  reproach.  We 
may  still  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of 


our  religion,  by  being  thrown  among 
sceptics  who  deny  and  deride  it.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
simple  and  rational  doctrines  of  Christ, 
l^y  being  brought  into  connection  with 
narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their  dark 
and  perhaps  degrading  peculiarities  as 
essential  to  salvation.  We  may  be 
tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pure, 
meek,  and  disinterested  precepts,  bv 
being  thrown  among  the  licentious,  sell- 
seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against  these 
perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To  be 
loyal  to  truth  and  conscience  under 
such  trials  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs  of 
virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of 
Christian  but  he  who  adheres  to  his 
principles  amidst  the  unbelieving,  the 
intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.''  So  said  Paul.  So  would  1 
say.  Would  to  God  that  I  could  catch 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  and  bear  my  testimony  to  Chris^ 
tianity  with  the  same  heroic  resolution  \ 
Do  any  ask,  why  I  join  in  this  attesta- 
tion to  the  gospel  1  Some  of  my  reasons 
I  propose  now  to  set  before  you ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, as  the  Apostle  has  done,  in  the  first 
person ;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name, 
and  of  laying  open  my  own  mind  in  the 
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most  direct  language.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  ends  of  public  discourse 
may  be  best  answered  by  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  individual  feeling ;  and  this 
mode  of  address,  when  adopted  with 
such  views,  ought  not  to  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  egotism. 

I  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
and  I  begin  with  one  so  important  that 
it  will  occupy  the  present  discourse. 

1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  because  it  is  true.  This  is  my 
first  rcjisoa.  The  religion  is  true^  and 
no  consideration  but  uiis  could  induce 
me  to  defend  it  I  adopt  it,  not  because 
it  is  popular,  for  false  and  ruinous  sys- 
tems have  enjoyed  equal  reputation ;  nor 
because  it  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order 
of  society,  for  I  believe  that  nothing  but 
truth  can  be  permanently  useful.  It  is 
trne;  and  I  say  this  not  lightly,  but 
after  deliberate  examination.  I  am  not 
repeating  the  accents  of  the  nursery.  I 
do  not  affirm  the  truth  of  Christianity 
because  I  was  so  taught  before  I  could 
inquire,  or  because  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  community  pledged  to  this  belief.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  my  faith  and  zeal 
will  be  traced  oy  some  to  these  sources  ; 
and  believing  such  imputations  to  be 
znmndless,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  truth 
rands  me  to  repel  them.  The  circum- 
stance of  having  been  bom  and  educated 
under  Christianity,  so  far  from  disposing 
me  to  implicit  faith,  has  often  been  to 
me  the  occasion  of  serious  distrust  of 
our  religion.  On  observing  how  com- 
mon it  is  for  men  of  all  countries  and 
names  whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Mahometans,  to  receive  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  I  have  again  and  again 
asked  myself  whether  I  too  was  not  a 
riave.  whether  I  too  was  not  blindly 
walking  in  the  path  of  tradition,  and 
yielding  myself  as  passively  as  others  to 
an  hereditary  faith.  I  distrust  and  fear 
the  power  A  numbers  and  of  general 
opinion  over  my  judgment ;  and  few 
thii^  incite  me  more  to  repel  a  doctrine 
than  intolerant  attempts  to  force  it  on 
my  understanding.  Perhaps  my  Chris- 
tian education  and  connections  have 
indined  me  to  scepticism,  rather  than 
bowed  my  mind  to  authority. 

It  may  still  be  said  that  the  pride  and 
prejudices  and  motives  of  interest  which 
bdong  to  my  profession  as  a  Christian 
ttttnister  throw  a  suspiciousness  over  my 


reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present 
subject.  I  reply,  that  to  myself  I  seem 
as  n-ee  from  biases  of  this  kind  as  the 
most  indifferent  person.  I  have  no 
priestly  prepossessions.  I  know  and 
acknowledge  the  corruptions  and  per- 
versions of  the  ministerial  office  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  church.  I  repro- 
bate the  tyranny  which  it  exercises  so 
often  over  the  human  mind.  I  recognize 
no  peculiar  sanctity  in  those  who  sus- 
tain it.  I  think,  then,  that  I  come  to  the 
examination  of  Christianity  with  as  few 
blinding  partialities  as  any  man.  I  in- 
deed claim  no  exemption  from  error ;  I 
ask  no  implicit  faith  in  my  conclusions  ; 
I  care  not  how  jealously  and  thoroughly 
my  arguments  are  sifted.  I  only  ask 
that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile 
or  interested  partisan  of  Christianity. 
I  ask  that  I  may  be  heard  as  a  friend  of 
truth,  desirous  to  aid  my  fellow-creat- 
ures in  determining  a  question  of  great 
and  universal  concern.  I  appear  as  the 
advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because 
it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  as  the 
purest,  brightest  Hght  which  He  has 
shed  on  the  human  mind.  I  disclaim 
all  other  motives.  No  policy,  no  vas- 
salage to  opinion,  no  dread  01  reproach 
even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest, 
no  desire  to  uphold  a  useful  superstition, 
nothing,  in  short,  but  a  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in- 
duces me  to  appear  in  its  ranks.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it  did  I  not  be- 
lieve it  true. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  ex- 
press my  convictions  strongly ;  I  shall 
speak  01  infidelity  as  a  gross  and  peril- 
ous error.  But  in  so  doing  1  beg  not  to 
be  understood  as  passing  sentence  on  the 
character  of  individual  unbelievers.  I 
shall  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true,  is  from  God ;  but  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  that  all  who  reject  it  are  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be  loaded 
with  reproach.  I  would  uphold  the 
truth  without  ministering  to  unchari- 
tableness.  The  criminality,  the  damna- 
ble guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imaginable 
circumstances,  is  a  position  which  I 
think  untenable;  and  persuaded  as  I 
am  that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  creating  an  antipathy  between  ' 
its  fnenas  and  opposers  which  injures 
both,  and  drives  tne  latter  into  more  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  truth,  I  think  it 
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worthy  of  a  brief  consideration  in  this 
stage  of  the  discussion. 

1  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  unbe- 
lief, considered  in  itself,  has  no  moral 
quaiity,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice, 
but  must  receive  its  character,  whether 
good  or  bad,  from  the  dispositions  or 
motives  which  produce  or  pervade  it. 
Mere  acts  of  die  understanding  are 
neither  right  nor  wron^.  When  I  speak 
of  faith  as  a  holy  or  virtuous  principle, 
1  extend  the  term  beyond  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  include  in  it  not  merely 
the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  the  dis- 
position or  temper  by  which  this  assent 
is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to 
confirm ;  and  I  attach  as  broad  a  signifi- 
cation to  unbelief,  when  I  pronounce  it 
a  crime.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human 
mind,  thouf h  divided  by  our  philosophy 
into  many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or 
never  exerts  them  separately,  but  fen- 
eially  blends  them  in  one  act  Thus, 
in  forming  a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will 
and  affections,  or  the  moral  principles 
of  our  nature,  as  realiy  as  the  power  of 
thought  Men's  passions  and  interests 
nux  with,  and  are  expressed  in,  the 
decisions  of  the  intellect.  In  the  Script- 
ures, which  use  language  freely,  and 
not  with  philosophical  strictness,  faith 
and  unbelief  are  mental  acts  of  this 
complex  character,  or  joint  products  of 
the  understanding  and  heart;  and  on 
this  account  alone  they  are  objects  of 
approbation  or  reproof.  In  these  views, 
I  presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every 
name  agree. 

According  to  these  views,  opinions 
cannot  be  laid  down  as  unerring  and 
immutable  signs  of  virtue  and  vice.  The 
very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in 
one  man  and  vicious  in  another,  sup- 
posing it,  as  is  very  possible,  to  have 
originated  in  different  states  of  mind. 
For  example,  if  through  envy  and  malig* 
nity,  I  should  rashly  seize  on  the  slight- 
est proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neighbor,  my 
judgment  of  his  criminality  would  be 
morally  wrong.  Let  another  man  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion^  in  consequence 
of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of  truth, 
and  his  decision  would  be  morally  right 
Still  more,  according  to  these  views,  it 
is  possible  for  the  belief  of  Christianity 
to  oe  as  criminal  as  unbelief.  Undoubt- 
edly the  reception  of  a  system  so  pure 
in  spirit  and  tendency  as  the  gospel 
is  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  favor- 


able sign.  But  let  a  man  adopt  this 
religion  because  it  will  serve  his  interest 
and  popularity ;  let  him  shut  his  mind 
against  objections  to  it,  lest  they  should 
shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  system :  let 
him  tamper  with  his  intellect,  and  for 
base  and  selfish  ends  exhaust  its  strength 
in  defence  of  the  prevalent  faith,  and  he 
is  just  as  criminal  in  believing  as  another 
would  be  in  rejecting  Christianitv  under 
the  same  bad  impulses.  Our  reugion  is 
at  this  moment  adopted  and  passionately 
defended  by  vast  multitudes,  on  the 
ground  of  tne  very  same  pride,  worldl'- 
ness,  love  of  popularity,  and  blind  devo- 
tion to  hereditary  prejudices,  which  led 
the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  in 
the  primitive  age ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue  as  was  the 
infidelity  of  the  l^t 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and 
unbelief,  we  must  examine  the  times 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
exist  At  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  to  believe  on  Christ  was  a  strong 
proof  of  an  upright  mind ;  to  enlist 
among  his  followers  was  to  forsake  ease, 
honor,  and  worldly  success  ;  to  confess 
him  was  an  act  of  signal  loyalty  to  truth, 
virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  Christ 
at  the  present  moment  has  no  such  sig- 
nificance. To  confess  him  argues  no 
moral  courage.  It  may  even  betray  a 
servility  and  worldliness  of  mind.  These 
remarks  apply  in  their  spirit  to  unbelieL 
At  different  periods,  and  in  different 
conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  ex- 
press very  different  states  of  mind.  Be- 
fore we  pronounce  it  a  crime  and  doom 
it  to  perdition,  we  ought  to  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung 
up,  and  to  inquire  with  candor  whether 
they  afford  no  palliation  or  defence. 
When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth,  when 
his  miracles  were  wrought  before  men'$ 
eyes,  when  his  voice  sounded  in  theit 
ears,  when  not  a  shade  of  doubt  could 
be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  super-^ 
natural  works,  and  not  a  human  corrup«>, 
tion  had  mingled  with  his  doctrine,  therQ 
was  the  strongest  presumption  again  " 
the  uprightness  and  the  love  of  tni 
of  those  who  rejected  him.  He  knew, 
too,  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  w' 
surrounded  him,  and  saw  distincUy 
their  envy,  ambition,  worldliness,  sens 
ality,  the  springs  of  their  unbelief ;  an 
accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a  crinM 
Since  that  period,  what  changes  havb^ 
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taken  place !    Jesus  Christ  has  left  the 
world.      His  miracles  are  events  of  a 
remote  age,  and  the  proofs  of  them, 
though  abundant,  are  to  many  perfectly 
Tmknown;    and,  what  is  incomparably 
more  important,  his  religion  has  under- 
gone corruption  adulteration,  disastrous 
change  and  its  likeness  to  its  Founder 
IS  in  no  small  degree  efEaced.    The  clear, 
consistent,  quickening  truth,  which  came 
horn  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  ex- 
changed for  a  hoarse  jargon  and  vain 
babbSngs.     The  stream  so  pure  at  the 
fountain,  has  been  polluted  and  poisoned 
through  its  whole  course.      Not  only 
has  Christianity  been  overwhelmed  by 
absurdities,  but  by  impious  doctrines, 
which  have  made  tne  Universal  Father, 
now  a  weak  and  vain  despot  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  forms  and  flatteries,  and  now 
an  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  mul- 
titudes of  his  creatures  to  guilt,  and  then 
g^fying  his  justice  by  their  everlasting 
woe     When  I  think  what  Cliristianity 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  priests,  how  it  has  been  shaped  into  a 
weapon  of  power,  how  it  has  crushed  the 
human  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck 
the  intellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the 
imagination  with  superstitious  phantoms, 
how  it  has  broken  whole  nations  to  the 
yoke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought ; 
when  I  think  how,  under  almost  every 
form  of  this  religion,  its  ministers  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  keeping    have 
hewn  and  compressed  it  into  the  shape 
of  rigid  creeds,  and  have  then  pursued 
bv  menaces  of  everlasting  woe  whoever 
should  question  the  divinity  of  these 
works  of  their  hands ;  —  when  I  consider, 
in  a  word,  how,  imder  such  influences, 
Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  exhib- 
ited, in  fbrms  which  shock  alike  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  heart,   I  feel 
deeply,  painfully,  what  a  different  system 
it  is  n-om  that  which  Jesus  taught,  and 
I  dare  not  apply  to  unbelief  the  terms 
of  condemnation  which  belonged  to  the 
infidelity  of  the  primitive  age. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  further.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  that  to  reject  Chris- 
tianity unaer  some  of  its  corruptions  is 
rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime.  At  the 
present  moment,  I  would  ask  whether 
It  is  a  vice  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  and 
Portugal?  When  a  patriot  m  those 
benij^ted  countries,  who  knows  Chris- 
tianity only  as  a  bulwark  of  despodsm, 


as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions,  as  a  stem 
jailer  immuring  wretched  women  in  the 
convent,  as  an  executioner  stained  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  thf  friends  of 
freedom ;  I  say,  when  the  patriot,  who 
sees  in  our  religion  the  instrument  of 
these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
affirms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we 
authorized  to  charge  his  unbelief  on 
dishonesty  and  corruption  of  mind,  and 
to  brand  him  as  a  culprit?  May  it  not 
be  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his 
heart  emboldens  him  to  protest  with  his 
lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ?  And 
if  he  thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppression  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  race,  is  he  not  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and 
inquisitor  who  boastingly  and  exclu- 
sively assume  the  Christian  name  ? 
Jesus  Christ  has  told  us  that  '*th]s  is 
the  condemnation ''  of  the  unbelieving, 
''that  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
light ;  "  and  who  does  not  see  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed  just 
in  proportion  as  the  light  is  quenched, 
or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in  darkness 
and  debasing  error  ? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in 
the  circumstances  now  supposed  would 
still  be  culpable  for  his  unbelief,  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  are  within  his 
reach,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  guide 
him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ. 
But  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  Scriptures  are  not  com- 
mon ;  and  if  they  were,  I  apprehend 
that  we  should  task  human  strength  too 
severely,  in  requiring  it,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  to  gain  the  truth 
from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, and  amidst  the  grossest  connip- 
tions of  Christianity,  accustomed  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  disparaged,  accustomed 
to  connect  false  ideas  with  their  princi- 
pal terms,  and  wanting  our  most  com- 
mon helps  of  criticism,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  detach  from  the  mass  of 
error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  simple  principles  of  the  pnmi- 
tive  faith.  Let  us  not  exact  too  much 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  our  zeal 
for  Christianity  let  us  not  forget  its 
spirit  of  equity  and  mercy.  In  these 
remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme  case. 
I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the 

Eeatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the 
lowledge  of  Christianity.    But  obsta* 
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cles  less  serious  may  exculpate  the  un- 
believer. In  truth,  none  of  us  can  draw 
the  line'which  separates  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt  in  this  particular.  To 
measure  the  responsibility  of  a  man 
who  doubts  or  denies  Christianity,  we 
must  know  the  history  of  his  mind,  his 
capacity  of  judgment,  the  early  influ- 
ences and  prejudices  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  the  forms  under  which  the 
religion  and  its  proofs  first  fixed  his 
thoughts,  and  the  opportunities  since  en- 
joyed of  eradicating  errors,  which  struck 
root  before  the  power  of  trying  them 
was  unfolded.  We  are  not  his  judees. 
At  another  and  an  unerring  tribunal  he 
must  give  account. 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common 
cry  against  infidelity  as  the  sure  mark 
of  a  corrupt  mind.  That  unbelief  often 
has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions  I  can- 
not doubt.  The  character  of  the  unbe- 
liever often  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
that  he  rejects  Christianity  to  escape 
its  rebukes ;  that  its  purity  is  its  chief 
offence  ;  that  he  seeks  infidelity  as  a 
refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  restraint. 
But  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to 
a  man  of  pure  life  is  to  judge  rashly, 
and  it  may  be  unrighteously.  I  cannot 
look  upon  imbelief  as  essentially  and 
unfailingly  a  crime.  But  I  do  look 
upon  it  as  among  the  greatest  of  ca- 
lamities. It  is  the  loss  of  the  chief  aid 
of  virtue,  of  the  mightiest  power  over 
temptation,  of  the  most  quickenine 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  only  unfail- 
inff  light,  of  the  only  sure  hope.  The 
unbeliever  would  gain  unspeakably  by 
parting  with  every  possession  for  the 
truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And 
how  shall  we  Mrin  him  to  the  faith  } 
Not  by  reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of 
superiority ;  but  by  paying  due  respect 
to  his  understandmg,  his  virtues,  and 
his  right  of  private  judgment ;  by  set- 
ting before  him  Christianity  in  its  simple 
majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  won- 
derful adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our 
spiritual  nature ;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs 
without  exaggeration,  yet  in  their  full 
strength ;  and,  above  all,  by  showing  in 
our  own  characters  and  lives  that  there 
is  in  Christianity  a  power  to  purify, 
elevate,  and  console,  which  can  be 
found  in  no  human  teaching.  These 
are  the  true  instruments  of  conversion. 
The  ignorant  and  superstitious  may 
indeed  be  driven    into  a  religion    by 


menace  and  reproach.  But  the  reflect- 
ing unbeliever  cannot  but  distrust  a 
cause  which  admits  such  weapons.  He 
must  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man,  an 
equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we  may 
silence  him  for  a  time  by  spreading 
through  the  community  a  Lanatical  ex- 
citement and  a  persecuting  hatred  of 
infidelity.  But  as  by  such  processes 
Christianity  would  be  made  to  take  a 
more  unlovely  and  irrational  form,  its 
secret  foes  would  be  multiplied ;  its 
brightest  evidence  would  be  dimmed, 
its  foundation  sapped,  its  energy  im- 
paired :  and  whenever  the  time  snould 
arrive  tor  throwing  off  the  mask  (and 
that  time  would  come),  we  should  learn 
that  in  the  very  ranks  of  its  nominal 
disciples  there  had  been  trained  a  host 
of  foes,  who  would  bum  to  prostrate 
the  intolerant  faith  which  had  so  long 
sealed  their  lips,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  human  mind 

According  to  these  views,  I  do  not 
condemn  the  unbeliever,  unless  he  bear 
witness  against  himself  by  an  immoral 
and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given  me 
to  search  his  heart.  But  this  power  is 
given  to  himself,  and,  as  a  friend,  I  call 
upon  him  to  exert  it ;  I  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  question 
his  past  life,  and  to  pronounce  impartial 
sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  unbelief. 
Let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
inquired  into  the  principles  and  proofs 
of  Christianity  deliberately  and  in  the 
love  of  truth  ;  whether  the  desire  to 
discover  and  fulfil  his  duties  to  God 
and  his  fellow-creatures  has  governed 
his  examination;  whether  he  has  sur- 
rendered himself  to  no  passions  or  pur- 
suits which  religion  and  conscience 
rebuke,  and  which  bar  the  mind  and 
sear  the  heart  against  the  truth.  If, 
thus  self-questioned,  his  heart  acquit 
him,  let  no  man  condemn  him,  and  let 
him  heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But 
if  conscience  bear  witness  against  him, 
he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread  his 
unbelief.  He  has  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  depraved  mind,  and 
that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm  the  de- 
pravity from  which  it  sprung. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
construe  what  they  will  call  my  lenity 
towards  unbelief  into  treachery  towards 
Christianity.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  unless  scepticism  be  ranked  among 
the  worst  crimes,  and  the  infidel  be 
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marked  oat  for  abhorrence  and  dread, 
the  multitude  of  men  will  lose  their 
hold  on  the  gospel.  An  opinion  more 
discreditable  to  Christianity  cannot  ea- 
sily be  advanced  by  its  triends.  It 
virtually  admits  that  the  proofs  of  our 
religion,  unless  examined  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  cannot  work  con- 
viction ;  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  left, 
like  other  subjects,  to  the  calm  and 
unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
discovers  a  distrust  of  Christianity  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy.  Ana  here 
1  would  remark  that  the  worst  abuses 
of  our  religion  have  sprung  from  this 
cowardly  want  of  confidence  in  its 
power.  Its  friends  have  feared  that  it 
could  not  stand ,  without  a  variety  of 
artificial  buttresses.  They  have  im- 
agined that  men  must  now  be  bribed 
into  faith  by  annexing  to  it  temporal 
privileges,  now  driven  mto  it  by  mena- 
ces and  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by 
gorgeous  forms,  now  awed  by  mysteries 
and  superstitions ;  in  a  worxl,  that  the 
moldtude  must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the 
religion  will  fall.  I  have  no  such  dis- 
trust of  Christianity ;  I  believe  in  its 
invincible  powers.  It  is  founded  in  our 
nature.  It  meets  our  deepest  wants. 
Its  proofs  as  well  as  pnnciples  are 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings 
o£  men,  and  need  not  to  be  aided  by 
aiq;)eals  to  fear  or  any  other  passion, 
friiich  would  discourage  inquiry  or  dis- 
turb the  jud^ent.  Tfear  nothing  for 
Christianity  if  left  to  speak  in  its  own 
tones,  to  approach  men  with  its  un- 
veflcd,  benignant  countenance.  I  do 
fear  much  from  the  weapons  of  policy 
and  intimidation  which  are  framed  to 
uphold  the  imagined  weakness  of  Chris- 
tian truth. 

I  now  come  to  the  ^at  object  of  this 
discourse.  —  an  exhibition  of  the  proofs 
of  Qiristianitv ;  and  I  begin  with  a  topic 
which  is  needed  to  prepare  some,  if  not 
many,  to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly, 
and  according  to  their  true  weight.  I 
b^n  with  the  position,  that  there  is 
nodiing  in  the  general  idea  of  revelation 
at  which  reason  ought  to  take  offence, 
nothing  inconsistent  with  any  established 
tnitfa,  or  with  our  best  views  of  God  and 
oatore.  This  topic  meets  a  prejudice 
not  very  rare.  I  repeat  it,  then,  revela- 
tion b  nothing  incredible,  nothing  which 
carries  contradiction  on  its  face,  nothing 
at  war  with  any  great  principles  of  rea- 


son or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's 
teaching  us  by  some  other  means  than 
the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the  suggestion 
to  awaken  resistance  in  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature. 
From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
earliest  instruction  must  have  come  to 
human  beines  from  this  source.  If  our 
race  had  a  beginning  (and  nothing  but 
the  insanity  of  atheism  can  doubt  this), 
then  its  first  members,  created  as  they 
were  without  human  parentage,  and  hav- 
ing no  resource  in  the  experience  of 
feUow-creatures  who  had  preceded  them, 
required  an  immediate  teaching  from 
their  Creator  ;  they  would  have  perished 
without  it.  Revelation  was  the  very 
commencement  of  human  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and 
improvement.  It  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  course  of  Providence,  and  must 
not  then  be  regarded  as  a  discord  in 
God's  general  system.  \ 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature. 
Nature  prompts  us  to  expect  it  from  the 
relation  which  God  bears  to  the  human 
race.  The  relation  of  Creator  is  the 
most  intimate  which  can  subsist ;  and  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate  a  free  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  the  creature. 
That  the  Universal  Father  should  be 
bound  bv  a  parental  interest  to  his  off- 
spring, that  He  should  watch  over  and 
assist  the  progress  of  beings  whom  He 
has  enriched  with  the  divine  gifts  of 
reason  and  conscience,  is  so  natural  a 
doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  charac- 
ter, that  various  sects,  both  philosophical 
and  religious,  both  anterior  and  subse- 
quent to  Christianity,  have  believed  not 
only  in  general  revelation,  but  that  God 
reveals  himself  to  every  human  soul. 
When  I  think  of  the  vast  capacities  of 
the  human  mind  of  God's  nearness  to 
it  and  unbounded  love  towards  it,  I  am 
disposed  to  wonder,  not  that  revelations 
have  been  made,  but  that  they  have  not 
been  more  variously  vouchsafed  to  the 
wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement 
with  the  chief  method  which  God  has 
instituted  for  carrying  forward  individ- 
uals and  the  race,  and  is  thus  in 
harmony  with  his  ordinary  operations. 
Whence  is  it  that  we  all  acquire  our  chief 
knowledge  ?  Not  from  the  outward  uni- 
verse.—  not  from  the  fixed  laws  of 
material  nature,  —  but  from  intelligent 
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beings  more  advanced  than  ourselves. 
The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  are 
our  chief  aids.  Were  our  connection 
with  superior  minds  broken  off,  had  we 
no  teacher  but  nature,  with  its  fixed  laws, 
its  unvarying  revolutions  of  night  and 
day  and  seasons  we  should  remain  for 
ever  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  Nat- 
ure is  a  volume  which  we  can  read  only 
by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter. 
The  great  law  under  which  man  is  placed 
is  that  he  shall  receive  illumination  and 
impulse  from  beings  more  improved  than 
himself.  Now  revelation  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  this  universal  method  of  car- 
rying forward  mankind.  In  this  case, 
God  takes  on  himself  the  office  to  which 
all  rational  beings  are  called.  He  be- 
comes an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few, 
communicating  to  them  a  higher  order 
of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained, 
which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their 
race.  Here  is  no  new  power  or  element 
introduced  into  the  system,  but  simply 
an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which 
the  progress  of  man  chieny  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  why 
or  for  what  end  God  has  ordained,  as 
the  chief  means  of  human  improvement, 
the  communication  of  light  from  superior 
to  inferior  minds  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  ap- 
pear that  revelation  is  strikingly  adapted 
to  promote  a  similar  though  more  im- 
portant end,  you  will  have  another  mark 
of  agreement  between  revelation  and  his 
ordinary  providence.  Why  is  it  that 
God  has  made  men's  progress  dependent 
on  instruction  from  their  fellow-beings  ? 
Why  are  the  more  advanced  commis- 
sioned to  teach  the  less  informed  t  A 
great  purpose,  I  believe  the  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  establish  interesting  relations 
among  men,  to  bind  them  to  one  another 
by  eenerous  sentiments,  to  promote  af- 
fectionate intercourse,  to  call  forth  a 
purer  love  than  could  spring  from  a  com- 
munication of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now 
it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the  Creator 
designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  himself 
as  truly  as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken 
towards  himself  even  stronger  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  love ;  for  these  senti- 
ments towards  God  are  more  happy  and 
ennobling  than  towards  any  other  being ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  revelation,  or  immedi- 
ate divine  teaching,  serves  as  effectually 
to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and 
man  as  human  teaching  to  attach  men 
to  one  another.    We  see,  then,  in  revela- 


tion an  end  corresponding  to  what  the 
Supreme  Beii^  adopts  in  his  common 
providence.  That  the  end  here  affirmed 
is  worthy  of  his  interposition,  who  can 
doubt?  His  benevolence  can  propose 
no  hif^her  purpose  than  that  of  raising 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  creatures  to 
himself.  His  parental  character  is  a 
pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ineffable 
happiness  for  his  rational  offspring ;  and 
revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only 
by  unfolding  new  doctrines  in  relation 
to  God,  but  Dy  the  touching  proof  which 
it  carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest 
which  He  takes  in  his  human  family. 
There  is  plainly  an  expression  of  deeper 
concern,  a  more  affectionate  character, 
in  this  mode  of  instruction,  than  in 
teaching  us  by  the  fixed  order  of  nature. 
Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in  oar 
own  language,  in  the  accents  which  hu- 
man friendship  employs.  It  shows  a 
love,  breaking  through  the  reserve  and 
distance,  which  we  sul  feel  to  belong  to 
the  method  of  teaching  us  by  his  works 
alone.  It  fastens  our  minds  on  him. 
We  can  look  on  nature^  and  not  think  of 
the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares  ;  but 
God  is  indissolubly  connected  with,  and 
indeed  is  a  part  of,  the  idea  of  revelation. 
How  much  nearer  does  this  direct  inter- 
course bring  him  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind !  On  this  account  revelation  would 
seem  to  me  important,  were  it  simply  to 
repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  truths  in  a  less 
formal  style,  in  kinder,  more  familiar 
tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the 
soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its 
heavenly  Parent.  I  see,  then,  in  revela- 
tion a  purpose  corresponding  with  that 
for  which  human  teaching  was  instituted. 
Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  in  pure  affec- 
tions. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  what 
is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the 
higher  minds  among  men  are  chiefly 
called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You 
will  here  see  another  agreement  be- 
tween revelation  and  that  ordinary 
human  teaching  which  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  improving  the  race.  What 
kind  of  instruction  is  it  which  parents, 
which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and 
on  which  the  safety  of  this  class  mainly 
depends  ?  It  is  instruction  in  relation 
to  the  future,  to  their  adult  ^'ears,  such 
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as  is  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  life 
that  is  opening  before  them.  It  is 
God's  wilt  when  He  gives  us  birth,  that 
we  should  be  forewarned  of  the  future 
stages  of  our  being,  of  approaching 
maohood  or  womanhood,  of  the  scenes, 
duties,  labors,  trough  which  we  are  to 
pass :  and  for  this  end  He  connects  us 
with  beings  who  have  traversed  the 
palhs  on  which  we  are  entering,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  train  us  for  a  more 
advanced  2^.  Instruction  in  regard  to 
fatority  is  the  great  means  of  improve- 
ment Now  the  Christian  revelation  has 
for  its  aim  to  teach  us  on  this  ver^  sub- 
ject,— to  disclose  the  life  which  is  be- 
fore us,  and  to  fit  us  for  it  A  future 
state  is  its  constant  burden.  That  God 
should  give  us  light  in  regard  to  that 
state  if  He  designs  us  for  it,  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  his  solicitude  to 
teach  us  in  regard  to  what  is  future  in 
our  earthly  existence.  Nature  thirsts 
for,  and  analogy  almost  promises,  some 
iUumination  on  the  subject  of  human 
destiny.  This  topic  I  shall  insist  on 
more  largely  hereafter.  I  wish  now 
simply  to  show  you  the  agreement  of 
revelation,  in  this  particular,  with  the 
ordinary  providence  of  God. 

I  proceed  to  another  order  of  reflec- 
tions, which  to  my  own  mind  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  meet  the  vague  idea  that 
revelation  is  at  war  with  nature.  To 
jodse  of  nature,  we  should  look  at  its 
highest  rank  of  beings.  We  should  in- 
Qoire  of  the  human  soul,  which  we  all 
teel  to  be  a  higher  existence  than  mat- 
ter. Now  I  maintain  that  there  are  in 
the  human  soul  wants,  deep  wants,  which 
are  not  met  by  the  influences  and  teach- 
ing which  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
aifords.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic 
to  provoke  distrust,  if  not  derision,  in 
the  low-minded  and  sensual ;  but  I 
speak  what  I  do  know;  and  nothing 
moves  me  so  little  as  the  scoffs  of  men 
who  despise  their  own  nature.  One  of 
the  most  striking  views  of  human  nature 
is  the  disproportion  between  what  it 
conceives  and  thirsts  for,  and  what  it 
finds  or  can  secure  in  the  range  of  the 
present  state.  It  is  prone  to  stretch  be- 
yond its  present  bounds.  Ideas  of  ex- 
cellence and  happiness  spring  up  which 
it  cannot  realize  now.  It  carries  within 
itself  a  standard,  of  which  it  daily  and 
hoviy  falls  short.  This  self-contradic- 
tioQ  is  the  source  of  many  sharp  pains. 


There  is,  in  most  men,  a  dim  conscious- 
ness, at  least,  of  being  made  for  some- 
thing higher  than  they  have  gained, 
a  feeling  of  internal  discord,  a  want  of 
some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in 
merely  outward  acquisitions ;  and  in 
proportion  as  these  convictions  and 
wants  become  distinct,  they  break  out 
in  desires  of  illumination  and  aids  from 
God  not  found  in  nature.  1  am  aware 
that  the  wants  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  but  faintly  developed  in  the  major- 
ity of  men.  Accustomed  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward 
world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate  and 
cannot  interpret  their  own  souls.  They 
impute  to  outward  causes  the  miseries 
which  spring  from  an  internal  fountain. 
They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of,  the  better  thoughts  ana  feel- 
ing which  sometimes  dart  through  their 
mmds.  Still  there  are  few  who  are  not 
sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves, 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong  which  they 
have  done  to  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler  state  of 
mind.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
multitude  are  thrilled  by  the  voice  of 
fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of 
reality,  shows  the  deep  wants  of  human 
nature  even  amidst  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation. But  all  men  do  not  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  outward  things.  There 
are  those,  and  not  a  few,  who  are  more 
true  to  their  nature,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  re|;arded  as  its  more  faithful  rep- 
resentatives ;  and  in  such  the  wants  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  unfolded  with 
energy.  There  are  those  who  feel  pain- 
fully the  weight  of  their  present  imper- 
fection ;  who  are  fired  by  rare  examples 
of  magnanimity  and  devotion ;  who  de- 
sire nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over 
temptation,  as  elevation  above  selfish 
passions,  as  conformity  of  will  to  the  in- 
ward law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who 
would  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  present 
life  for  that  spotless,  bright,  disinter- 
ested virtue,  of  which  they  have  the 
type  or  germ  in  their  own  minds.  Such 
men  can  find  no  resource  but  in  God, 
and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  revela- 
tion of  his  merciful  purposes  as  an  un- 
speakable gift  I  say,  then,  that  the 
human  mind  has  wants  which  nature 
does  not  answer.  And  these  are  not 
accidental  feelings,  unaccountable   ca- 
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prices,  but  are  deep,  enduring,  and 
reproduced  in  all  ages  under  one  or 
another  form.  They  breathe  through 
the  works  of  genius ;  they  burn  in  the 
loftiest  souls.     Here  are  principles  im- 

Elanted  by  God  in  the  highest  order  of 
is  creatures  on  earth,  to  which  revela- 
tion is  adapted ;  and  I  say,  then,  that 
revelation  is  any  thing  but  hostility  to 
nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illus- 
tration of  this  topic.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider on  what  principle  of  human  nature 
the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to 
bear  and  to  exert  influence,  and  then  to 
inquire  whether  the  peculiar  importance 
of  this  principle  be  not  a  foundation  for 
peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If 
so,  revelation  may  be  said  to  be  a  de- 
mand of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imag- 
ined incongruity  with  nature  will  disap- 
pear. For  what  principle  or  faculty  of 
the  mind,  then,  was  Christianity  in- 
tended.^ It  was  plainly  not  given  to 
enrich  the  intellect  by  teaching  philos- 
ophy, or  to  perfect  the  imagination  and 
taste  by  furnishing  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  composition.  It  was  not 
meant  to  give  sagacity  in  public  life,  or 
skill  and  invention  in  common  affairs. 
It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  develop 
all  these  faculties,  but  secondarily,  and 
through  its  influence  on  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. It  addresses  itself  primarily,  and 
is  especially  adapted,  to  the  moral  power 
in  man.  It  regards  and  is  desired  for 
man  as  a  moral  being,  endued  with  con- 
science or  the  principle  of  duty,  who  is 
capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excel- 
lence which  we  call  righteousness  or 
virtue,  and  exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil, 
guilt.  Now  the  question  offers  itself, 
Why  does  God  employ  such  extraordi- 
nary means  for  promoting  virtue  rather 
than  science,  for  aiding  conscience 
rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  pow- 
ers ?  Is  there  a  foundation  in  the  moral 
principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in 
its  behalf  .f^  I  afHrm  that  there  is.  I 
affirm  that  a  broad  distinction  exists 
between  our  moral  nature  and  our  other 
capacities.  Conscience  is  the  supreme 
power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand 
characteristic,  is  sovereignty.  It  speaks 
with  a  divine  authority.  Its  office  is  to 
command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward;  and 
happiness  and  honor  depend  on  the 
reverence  with  which  we  listen  to  it. 
All  our  other  powers  become  useless, 


and  worse  than  useless,  unless  controlled 
by  the  principle  of  duty.  Virtue  is  the 
supreme  good,  the  supreme  beauty,  the 
divinest  of  God's  gifts,  the  healthy  and 
harmonious  unfolcung  of  the  soul,  and 
the  germ  of  immortality.  It  is  worth 
every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to  trans- 
mute sacrifices  and  sufferings  into  crowns 
of  glory  and  rejoicing.  Sm,  vice,  is  an 
evil  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  Who  docs  not 
feel  at  once  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween misfortune  and  crime,  between 
disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of  soul  ? 
Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  highest  power 
in  our  own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe. 
It  makes  a  being  odious  to  himself,  and 
arms  against  him  the  principle  of  recti- 
tude in  God  and  in  all  pure  beings  It 
poisons  or  dries  up  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment,  and  adds  unspeakable  weight 
to  the  necessary  pains  of  life.  It  is  not 
a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and  curse 
in  the  very  centre  of  our  beings  Its 
natural  associates  are  fear,  shame,  and 
self-torture ;  and,  whilst  it  robs  the 
present  of  consolation,  it  leaves  the 
future  without  hope.  Now  I  say  that 
in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral 
evil,  and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral 
goodness,  we  see  reasons  for  special 
interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the 
Infinite  Father  to  manifest  peculiar 
interest  in  the  moral  condition  and  wants 
of  his  creatures.  Their  great  and  con- 
tinued corruption  is  an  occasion  for 
peculiar  methods  of  relief ;  and  a  reve- 
lation given  to  restore  them,  and  cany 
them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end 
which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand, 
this  signal  expression  of  parental  love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  of- 
fered, not  as  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
revelation  has  been  given,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion 
that  it  is  at  war  with  nature,  and  of 
showing  its  consistency  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  Christian- 
ity, beginning  with  some  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  chiefiy  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Of  course  its  evi- 
dences are  to  be  sought  in  history.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth, 
and  understand  the  condition  in  which 
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it  foand  the  world,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
establishment;  and  happily,  on  these 
points,  we  have  all  the  light  necessar}' 
to  a  just  judgment  We  must  not  imag- 
ine tnat  a  religion  which  bears  the  date 
of  so  distant  an  age  must  therefore  be 
involved  in  obscunty.  We  know  enough 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  to 
place  the  question  of  its  truth  within 
our  reach.  The  past  may  be  known  as 
truly  as  the  present ;  and  I  deem  this 
principle  so  important  in  the  present 
discussion  that  I  ask  your  attention 
to  it. 

The  past,  I  have  said,  may  be  known ; 
nor  is  this  all ;  we  derive  from  it  our 
most  important  knowledge.  Former 
times  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our 
political  as  well  as  religious  institutions, 
oar  laws,  customs,  modes  of  thinking, 
arts  of  life,  have  come  down  from  ear- 
lier ages,  and  most  of  them  are  unintel- 
ligible without  a  light  borrowed  from 
mstory. 

Not  only  are  we  able  to  know  the 
Dearest  of  past  ages,  or  those  which 
touch  on  our  own  times,  but  those  which 
are  remote.  No  educated  man  doubts 
any  more  of  the  victories  of  Alexander 
or  CjBsar,  before  Christ,  than  of  Napo- 
leon's conquests  in  our  own  day.  So 
open  is  our  communication  with  some 
ages  of  antiquity,  so  many  are  the  rec- 
ords which  they  have  transmitted,  that 
we  know  them  even  better  than  nearer 
times;  and  a  religion  which  grew  up 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  may  be 
more  intelligible  and  accompanied  with 
more  decisive  proofs  of  truth  or  false- 
l^ood,  than  one  which  is  not  separated 
from  us  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  dura- 
tion. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may 
and  must  know  much  of  the  past ;  for 
the  present  has  grown  out  of  the  past, 
pis  its  legacy,  fruit,  representative,  and 
is  deeply  impressed  with  it.  Events  do 
not  expire  at  the  moment  of  their  occur- 
rence. Nothing  takes  place  without 
leaving  traces  behind  it ;  and  these  are 
m  many  cases  so  distinct  and  various  as 
to  leave  not  a  doubt  of  their  cause.  We 
aH  understand,  how,  in  the  material 
jwld,  events  testify  of  themselves  to 
nitare  ages.  Should  we  visit  an  un- 
sown region,  and  behold  masses  of 
«va  covered  with  soil  of  different  de- 
grees of  thickness,  and  surrounding  a 


blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm 
a  persuasion  of  the  occurrence  of  re- 
mote and  successive  volcanic  eruptions 
as  if  we  had  lived  through  the  ages  in 
which  they  took  place.  The  chasms 
of  the  earth  would  report  how  terribly 
it  had  been  shaken,  and  the  awful  might 
of  long-extinguished  fires  would  be 
written  in  desolations  which  ages  had 
failed  to  efface.  Now  conquest,  and 
civil  and  religious  revolutions,  leave 
equally  their  impressions  on  society, 
leave  institutions,  manners,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  monuments,  which  are  inexpli- 
cable without  them,  and  which,  taken 
together,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their 
occurrence.  The  past  stretches  into 
the  future,  the  present  is  crowded  with 
it,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
light  of  history. 

But  besides  these  effects  and  remains 
of  earlier  times,  we  have  other  and  more 
distinct  memorials  of  the  past,  which, 
when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it 
clearly  within  our  knowledge.  I  refer 
to  books.  A  book  is  more  than  a  monu- 
ment of  a  preceding  age.  It  is  a  voice 
coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  cen- 
turies. Language,  when  written,  as 
truly  conveys  to  us  another^s  mind  as 
when  spoken.  It  is  a  species  of  per- 
sonal intercourse.  By  it  the  wise  of 
former  times  give  us  their  minds  as 
really  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were 
to  rise  from  the  dead  and  communicate 
with  us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that 
Christianity  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigations  by  the  re- 
moteness of  its  origin ;  and  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  the  age  in 
which  the  gospel  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring 
up  before  the  date  of  authentic  history. 
Its  birth  is  not  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
of  early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest 
stages ;  and,  what  is  very  important, 
the  deep  and  peculiar  interest  which 
Christianity  has  awakened  has  fixed  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned 
and  sagacious  men  on  the  period  of 
its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age 
of  antiquity  is  so  thoroughly  understood. 
Christianity  sprung  up  at  a  time  when 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  human  mind  ;  and 
when  Rome,  by  unexampled  conquests, 
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had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of  union 
to  the  civilized  world  and  to  many  half- 
civilized  regions,  and  had  established  a 
degree  of  communication  between  distant 
countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not, 
then,  left  to  grope  our  wav  by  an  un- 
steady light  Our  means  01  information 
are  various  and  great.  We  have  incon- 
testable facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
our  religion,  from  which  its  truth  may  be 
easily  deduced.  A  few  of  these  facts, 
whicn  form  the  first  steps  of  our  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  will  now  lay  before 
you. 

1.  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty 
the  titne  when  Christianity  was  foundea. 
As  to  this  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
doubt.  Heathen  and  Christian  histo- 
rians speak  on  this  point  with  one  voice. 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the  age 
of  Tiberius.  Not  a  trace  of  it  exists 
before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the 
marks  and  proofs  of  its  existence  are 
so  obvious  and  acknowledged  as  to  need 
no  mention.  Here  is  one  important  fact 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the 
place  where  Christianity  sprung  up.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by 
all  history,  but  is  stamped  on  its  front 
and  woven  into  its  frame.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed  carries  us 
at  once  to  Judea.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Jewish  prophecy.  None  but  Jews 
could  have  written  the  New  Testament. 
So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual 
are  the  references  and  allusions  of  the 
writers  to  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are  they 
to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the 
metaphors,  similitudes,  types,  by  which 
they  illustrate  their  doctrines,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  inijudaism.  We  have, 
then,  another  established  fact  We  know 
where  it  was  bom. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by 
whom  Christianity  was  founded.  We 
know  its  Author,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be 
known.  The  founder  of  a  reli^on  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  the  object  of 

meral  inquiry.  Wherever  the  new 
lith  is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager 
questions  are,  "From  whom  does  it 
come  ?  On  whose  authority  does  it 
rest  ? "  Curiosity  is  never  more  intense 
than  in  regard  to  the  individual  who 


claims  a  divine  commission  and  sends 
forth  a  new  religion.  He  is  the  last 
man  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In 
the  case  of  Christianity  especially,  its 
Founder  may  be  said  to  have  been 
forced  on  men^s  notice,  for  his  history 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his  religion. 
Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
which  keeps  its  Author  out  of  sight  He 
is  its  very  sOul.  It  rests  on  him,  and 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  his  life. 
These  reflections,  however,  may  be 
spared.  The  simple  consideration  that 
Christianity  must  have  had  an  author, 
and  that  it  has  been  always  ascribed  to 
Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the 
great  fact  which  I  would  establish  be- 
yond doubt 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only 
know  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but 
the  ministers  by  whom  he  published  and 
spread  it  through  the  world.  A  new 
religion  must  have  propa^tors,  fiirst 
teachers,  and  with  these  it  must  be- 
come intimately  associated.  A  com- 
munity can  no  more  be  ignorant  as  to 
the  teachers  who  converted  it  to  a  new 
faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  sub- 
jected it  to  a  new  government;  and 
where  the  art  of  writing  is  knovni  and 
used  for  recording  events,  the  latter 
fact  will  not  more  certainly  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  than  the  former. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  that 
the  men  called  Apostles  were  the  first 
propagators  of  Christianity,  nor  have 
any  others  been  named  as  sustaining 
this  office ;  and  it  is  impossible  that, 
on  such  a  point,  such  testimony  should 
be  false. 

5.  Again,  we  know  not  only  when, 
and  where,  and  by  whom  Christianity 
was  introduced ;  we  know,  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  what  in  the  main  this 
religion  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  Founder.  To  assure  ourselves  on 
this  point,  we  need  not  recur  to  any 
sacred  books.  From  the  age  following 
that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  a  series, 
and  an  almost  numberless  host,  of 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity; 
and  whilst  we  discover  in  them  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  and  opposite  inter- 
pretations of  some  of  Christ's  teachings, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  so  far  agree  in 
the  ^at  facts  of  his  history,  and  in 
certain  great  principles  of  his  religion, 
that  we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  general 
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character  of  the  system  which  he  taught. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  the  original  system  which 
Jesus  taught  was  lost,  and  a  new  one 
su^tituted  and  fastened  on  the  world 
in  his  name.  The  many  and  great  cor- 
niptions  of  Christianity  did  not  and 
could  not  hide  its  principal  features. 
The  greatest  corruptions  took  place  in 
the  century  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Apostles,  when  certain  wild  and 
visionary  sects  endeavored  to  establish 
a  onion  between  the  new  religion  and 
the  false  philosophy  to  which  they  had 
been  wedded  in  their  heathen  state. 
You  may  judge  of  their  character  and 
claims  when  I  tell  you  that  they  gen- 
erally agreed  in  believing  that  the  God 
who  made  the  worii,  and  who  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Jews,  was  not  the  su- 
preme Goa,  but  an  inferior  and  imperfect 
deity,  and  that  matter  had  existed  from 
eternity,  and  was  essentially  and  un- 
changeably evil.  Yet  these  sects  en- 
deavored to  sustain  themselves  on  the 
writings-  which  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians received  and  honored  as  the  works 
of  the  Apostles  ;  and,  amidst  their  de- 
liisions,  they  recognized  and  taught  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and 
&e  most  important  principles  of  his  re- 
figion;  so  that  the  general  nature  of 
Christianity,  as  it  came  from  its  Found- 
er, may  be  ascertained  bejrond  a  doubt. 
Here  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

6.  I  have  now^  stated  to  you  several 
particulars  relating  to  Christianity  which 
admit  no  doubt ;  and  these  indisputa- 
ble facts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Christian  evidences. 
There  is  one  point  more,  of  impor- 
tance which  cannot  be  settled  so  expe- 
ditiously as  these.  I  hope,  however, 
enough  may  be  said  to  place  it  beyond 
doubt,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
a  discourse ;  and  I  invite  to  it  your 
serious  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  we 
not  only  know  in  general  what  Chris- 
tianity was  at  its  first  promulgation  • 
bat  we  know  precisely  what  its  first 
propagators  taught,  for  we  have  their 
Y»tii^s  We  have  their  religion  under 
their  own  hahds.  We  have  particu- 
lariv  four  narratives  of  the  life,  works, 
and  words  of  their  Master,  which  put 
^  in  possession  of  his  most  private  as 
*ell  as  public  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
jrithout  those  writings  we  should  still 
nave  strong  arguments  for  the  truth  of 


Christianity ;  but  we  should  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  some  of  its  important  prin- 
ciples ;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which 
corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  ex- 
ceeds the  external,  would  be  very  much 
impaired.  The  possession  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gos- 
pel must  plainly  render  us  great  aid  in 
judging  of  its  claims.  These  writings, 
I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  to  which 
I  now  ask  your  attention  is  generally 
confined  to  professed  students.  But  it 
is  one  on  which  men  of  good  sense  are 
competent  to  judge,  and  its  great  im- 
portance ^ves  it  a  claim  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  Christian. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  four 
Gospels  are  genuine,  —  that  is,  whether 
they  were  written  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  '  To  answer  it,  let 
us  consider  how  we  determine  the 
genuineness  of  books  in  general.  I 
begin  with  the  obvious  remark  that  to 
know  the  author  of  a  work,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  eye-wit- 
nesses ot  its  composition.  Perhaps  of 
the  numberless  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  we  have  not  seen  one  growing 
under  die  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far 
the  greater  number  come  to  us  across 
the  ocean,  and  yet  we  are  as  confident 
in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we  had 
actually  seen  them  first  committed  to 
paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book  to  an 
individual,  during  his  life,  bv  those  who 
are  interested  in  him,  ana  who  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  author.  A 
strong  and  wide-spread  conviction  of 
this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  work  by  the  reputed  writer. 
It  should  here  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  an  important 
and  interesting^  work.  We  have  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our 
own  times.  The  author  of  "Waver- 
ley  "  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  time 
in  mystery;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  No  subject  in  politics  or 
science  was  aeitated  more  generallv 
than  the  question  to  whom  the  work 
belonged.  It  was  not  only  made  a 
topic  in  almost  every  periodical  publi- 
cation, but  one  book  was  expressly 
written  to  solve  the  problem.    The  in- 
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stance,  I  know,  was  remarkable ;  but 
this  inquisitiveness  in  regard  to  books 
is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  and  is  par- 
ticularly active  when  the  book  in  de- 
bate is  a  work  of  singular  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence 
^hich  we  feel  as  to  the  authors  of 
books  published  in  our  own  times. 
But  our  certainty  is  not  confined  to 
these.  Every  reading  man  is  as  sure 
that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as 
that  Scott  has  in  our  own  time  sent  out 
the  "  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Those  emi- 
nent men  were  born  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  they  died  before 
the  birth  of  most  to  whom  I  speak ; 
but  the  communication  between  their 
times  and  our  own  is  so  open  and  vari- 
ous, that  we  know  their  literary  labors 
as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  persons  now  living  have  had 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  these  historians  ;  and  through 
this  channel  in  particular  we  of  this 
generation  have  the  freest  access  to  the 
preceding,  and  know  its  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  authors  of  interesting^; 
books  as  fully  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it 
ourselves.  Tnat  the  next  age  will  have 
the  same  communication  witn  the  pres- 
ent as  the  present  has  with  the  past, 
and  that  these  convictions  of  our  pre- 
decessors will  be  transmitted  by  us  to 
our  immediate  successors,  you  will  eas- 
ily comprehend ;  and  you  will  thus  learn 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  third  generation  on  such  a ' 
subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see 
with  what  confidence  and  certainty  we 
determine  the  authors  of  writings  pub- 
lished in  our  own  age  or  in  the  times 
nearest  our  own.  These  remarks  may 
be  easily  applied  to  the  productions  of 
antiauity.  When  the  question  arises, 
whetiier  an  ancient  book  was  written 
by  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  or  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded his  contemporaries  so  nearly  as 
to  have  intimate  communication  with 
them.  The  competency  of  these  to  a 
just  judgment  on  the  subject  we  have 
seen ;  and  if  they  have  transmitted  their 
convictions  to  us  in  undisputed  writ- 
ings, it  ought  to  be  decisive.  On  this 
testimony,  we  ascribe  many  ancient 
books  to  their  authors  with  the  firmest 


faith ;  and,  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genu- 
ine many  works  of  antiquity  on  far  in- 
ferior proofs.  There  are  many  books 
of  which  no  notice  can  be  found  for 
several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  re- 
puted authors.  Still  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  named,  they  are  as- 
cribed undoubtingly,  and  by  general 
consent,  to  certain  authors,  is  esteemed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  them 
as  their  productions,  unless  some  oppo- 
site proof  can  be  adduced.  This  gen- 
eral reception  of  a  work  as  having  come 
from  a  particular  writer  is  an  efiEect 
which  requires  a  cause ;  and  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  his 
being  named,  rather  than  any  other 
man,  is  that  he  actually  composed  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples to  the  four  histories  of  Christ,  com- 
monly called  Gospels.  The  question 
is,  What  testimony  respecting  their  au- 
thors has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
age  of  their  reputed  authors,  or  from 
times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  with 
it,  as  to  be  faithful  representatives  of 
its  convictions  t  By  this  testimony,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  must  be  decided.  And  I  begin 
with  admitting  that  no  evidence  on  we 
subject  is  to  be  derived  from  contem- 
porary writers  No  author,  living  in 
the  a^e  of  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  has  named  the  Gospels. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  undisputed  writ- 
ings of  their  immediate  converts  have 
been  preserved.  A  few  tracts,  bearing 
the  name  of  men  acquainted  with  the 
Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us  ; 
but  so  much  uncertainty  hangs  over 
their  origin  that  I  am  unwOling  to 
ground  on  them  any  reasoning.  Nor 
ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  works  of 
private  Christians  of  the  primitive  age 
are  wanting  to  us  ;  for  that  was  an  age 
of  persecution,  when  men  were  called  to 
die  rather  than  write  for  their  religion. 
I  suppose,  too,  that  during  the  times  of 
jthe  Apostles,  little  importance  was  at- 
tached to  any  books  but  such  as  were 
published  or  authorised  by  these  emi- 
nent men;  and,  of  course,  what  was 
written  by  others  was  little  circulated, 
and  soon  passed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  early 
Christians  begin  about  seventy  years 
after  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  At 
that  period  there  probably  remained 
none  of  the  first  converts  or  contempo- 
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laries  of  the  Apostles.  But  there  were 
living  not  a  few  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  last  survivors  of  that  nonored 
generation.  When  the  Apostles  died, 
they  must  have  left  behind  a  multitude 
who  had  known  them  ;  and  of  these  not 
a  few  must  have  continued  many  years, 
and  most  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
new  generation  which  sprung  up  after 
the  apostolic  age.'  Now  in  the  times  of 
this  generation,  the  series  of  Christian 
authors  b^ins.  Although,  then,  we  have 
no  productions  of  the  apostolic  a^e  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Gospels,  we  nave 
writines  from  the  ages  which  immedi- 
ately followed  it  and  which,  from  their 
otmneGtion  with  it,  ought,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  be  regarded  as  most  credible 
witnesses  on  such  a  subject.  What, 
then,  do  these  writings  teach  ?  I  an- 
swer, their  testimony  is  clear  and  full 
We  learn  from  them  not  only  that  the 
Gospels  existed  in  those  times,  but  that 
they  were  widely  diffused,  that  they  were 
recehred  as  the  writings  of  the  men  whose 
oames  they  bear,  and  that  they  were  re- 
garded witn  a  confidence  and  veneration 
yielded  to  no  other  books.  They  are 
qnoted  as  books  given  by  their  revered 
authors  to  the  Christian  community,  to 
be  public  and  enduring  records  of  the 
religion ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  read 
m  the  assemblies  which  were  held  for 
the  inculcation  and  extension  of  the 
faith.  I  ask  you  to  weigh  this  testi- 
nony.  It  comes  to  us  from  times  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  first  age. 
Had  the  Gospels  been  invented  and  first 
chrolated  among  the  generation  which 
succeeded  the  Apostles,  could  that  gen- 
cntion  have  received  them  as  books 
known  and  honored  before  their  time, 
and  as  the  most  authoritative  and  preci- 
ous records  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  fathers  and  predecessors  ?  The 
cise  may  seem  too  plain  to  require  ex- 
planation: but  as  many  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  I  will 
offer  an  example.  You  well  know  that 
oeariy  a  century  ago  a  great  religious 
eiciteraent  was  spread  through  this 
wmtry  chiefly  by  the  ministry  otWhite- 
fidd.  Suppose,  now,  that  four  books 
were  at  this  moment  to  come  forth, 
bearii^  the  names  of  four  of  the  most 
<iistii^;uished  men  of  that  period,  of 
Whit&cld,  of  the  venerable  Edwards, 
^  of  two  others  intimately  associated 
villi  them  in  their  religious  labors ;  and 


suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish 
narratives  of  what  then  toolc  place,  but 
to  contain  principles  and  rules  urged 
with  aU  possible  earnestness  and  au- 
thority on  the  disciples  or  admirers  of 
these  religious  leaders.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  public,  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  these  books  had 
been  published  by  their  pretended  au- 
thors, had  been  given  as  standards  to 
a  religious  community,  and  had  been 
handed  down  as  venerated  books,  when 
no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  be- 
fore ?  This  is  but  a  faint  illustration ; 
for  Whitefield  and  Edwards  are  names 
of  little  weight  or  authority,  compared 
with  what  the  Apostles  possessed  in  the 
primitive  church. 

We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  histoqes 
called  Gospels  were  received,  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear ;  and  were 
handed  down  as  theirs  with  veneration 
by  their  contemporaries.  Will  any  say 
that  all  this  may  be  true,  but  that,  during 
the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  books  forged  in 
their  names  may  have  obtained  general 
currency  ?  To  this  extravagant  suppo- 
sition it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  ac- 
cording^ to  my  previous  remarks,  that  the 
fenenu  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  author 
uring  his  life  is  the  CTOund  on  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  most  unques- 
tione»d  works  depends.  But  I  would 
add  that  this  evidence  is  singularly  con- 
clusive in  the  present  case.  The  orig- 
inal propagators  of  Christianity,  to  whom 
the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from 
their  office,  among  the  public  men  of 
their  age.  They  must  have  travelled 
extensively.  They  must  have  been  con- 
sulted by  inhabitants  of  various  coun- 
tries on  the  subject  of  the  new  religion. 
They  must  have  been  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  first  converts.  They 
lived  in  the  world*s  eye.  Their  move- 
ments, visits,  actions,  words,  and  writ- 
ings must  have  awakened  attention. 
Books  from  their  hands  must  have  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  harder  task  than  to  impose 
writings,  forged  in  their  name,  on  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  communities  thus 
intimately  connected  with  them,  and  so 
alive  to  their  efforts  for  the  general 
cause.  The  opportunities  of  detecting 
the  falsehood  were  abundant;   and  to 
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imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such 
circumstances  areues  a  strange  igno- 
rance of  literary  history  and  of  human 
nature. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  motives  of  the 
first  Christians  to  ascertain  distinctly 
whether  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apos- 
tles were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest 
which  can  be  conceived.  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  my  previous  remarks,  the 
solicitude  of  the  world  to  learn  the 
author  of  "Waverley."  The  motive 
was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet  to  what 
earnest  inquiries  were  multitudes  im- 
pelled. The  name  of  the  author  was  of 
little  or  no  moment  The  book  was  the 
same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  de- 
velopments of  the  human  heart  equally 
true  and  powerful,  whether  the  author 
were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with  most 
works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy, 
morals,  and  polite  literature,  owe  their 
importance  and  authority,  not  to  their 
writers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the 
four  Gospels  were  different  in  this  re- 
spect They  were  not  the  same  to  the 
first  converts,  come  from  whom  they 
might  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by 
their  associates,  they  had  an  authority 
and  sacredness  which  could  belong  to 
them  on  no  other  condition.  Tney 
became  books  of  laws  to  the  Christian 
community,  became  binding  on  their 
consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose 
such  books  received  blindly  and  with- 
out inquiry,  by  great  numbers  who  had 
all  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  true 
origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts 
insane  or  idiots,  —  a  charge  which  1  be- 
lieve their  worst  enemies  will  not  think  of 
urging  against  them,  and  which  the  vast 
supenority  of  their  religious  and  moral 
system  to  all  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the  times  abundantly  disproves. 

I  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the 
historical  or  external  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  —  that 
IS,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being 
received  and  revered  as  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  first  and  succeeding 
ages  of  Christianity.  But  before  leav- 
ing this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty 
which  may  press  on  some  minds.  I 
suppose  that  many  of  you  have  heard 
that  very  early,  probably  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  writings 
were  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  ana  some  may  ask  why  the  four 
Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  descrip- 


tion. The  answer  is,  that  the  Gospels, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  received  and  hon- 
ored by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in 
the  first  and  succeeding  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, as  writings  of  Apostles  or  their  as- 
sociates. The  forgeries  are  known  to  be 
forgeries,  because  they  were  not  so  re- 
ceived, because  they  were  held  in  no  ven- 
eration, but  were  rejected  as  fictitioits 
by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must  not 
surprise  us  that,  in  the  great  excitement 
produced  by  the  first  publication  and 
triumphs  oi  Christianity,  a  variety  of 
extravagant  notions  should  spring  up, 
and  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
blend  the  new  religion  with  estaUished 
systems  ;  and  as  the  names  of  the  first 
propagators  of  the  gospel  were  held  in 
peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive 
to  attach  an  apostolic  sanction  to  their 
opinions,  by  sending  abroad  partly  true 
and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preach- 
ing of  tnese  eminent  men.  Whether 
these  writings  were  sent  forth  as  com- 
positions of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as 
records  of  their  teaching,  made  by  their 
hearers,  is  a  question  open  to  debate; 
but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  littk 
doubt  We  can  account  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  for  the  degree  of  favor  which 
they  obtained.  They  were  generally 
written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams 
or  speculations  of  some  extravagant 
sects,  to  which  they  were  very  mudi 
confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them 
passed  away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  confounding  with  these  oor 
Gospels,  which  were  spread  from  the 
beginning  through  the  Christian  woridL 
and  were  nonored  and  transmitted  as  the 
works  of  the  venerated  men  by  whose 
names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argu- 
ment in  favor  en  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  that  is,  in  favor  of  their  being 
written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  row 
add  that  there  are  several  presumpci^-e 
and  internal  proofs  of  the  same  truth, 
which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight, 
and,  when  connected  with  the  precediiig, 
form  an  amount  of  evidence  not  easi^ 
withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  an  author,  that  the  book  as> 
cribed  to  him  has  never  been  assigned 
to  any  other  individual.     Now  I  am  not 
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awzrt  that  unbelief  has  in  any  age  named 
any  individuals  to  whom  the  Gospels 
maybe  traced  rather  than  to  those  whose 
names  they  bear.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  choose  between  different  writers. 
Id  common  cases,  this  absence  of  rival 
daims  is  considered  as  decisive  in  favor 
of  the  reputed  author,  unless  the  books 
themselves  give  ground  to  suspect  an- 
other hand.  Why  shall  not  this  prin- 
dpie  be  applied  to  the  Gospels  as  well 
as  to  all  other  works  ? 

Another  presumption  in  favor  of  thfe 
belief  that  these  histories  were  written 
by  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
arises  from  the  consideration  that  such 
books  were  to  be  expected  from  them. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Apos- 
tles, whose  zeal  carried  sU>road  their 
system  through  so  many  nations,  and 
who  lived  in  an  age  6L  reading  and 
writing,  should  leave  their  doctrines  to 
tradition  should  neglect  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution of  embodymg  them  in  the  onlv 
pennanent  form,  the  onlv  one  in  which 
thar  could  be  accurately  transmitted, 
and  by  which  all  other  systems  were 
preser\'ed.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  wrote  what  thev  taught ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  hardly  possiole  that  their 
vriti]^  should  be  lost.  Their  accounts 
BRist  have  been  received  and  treasured 
op  just  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were 
cherished;  and  hence  arises  a  strong 
Iffesumption  in  &vor  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  books. 

Again,  these  books  carry  one  strong 
mark  of  having  been  written  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles.  They  contain  no  trace 
of  later  times,  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  authors  belonged  to  another  age. 
Now.  to  those  of  you  who  are  acquainted 
with  such  subjects,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer 
Id  avoid  betraying  the  period  in  which 
he  fives ;  and  the  cause  is  very  obvious. 
Evoy  age  has  its  peculiarities,  —  has 
namiers,  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases 
of  its  own ;  and  a  man  brought  up  among 
these  falls  so  naturally  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  incorporates  them  so  fully  with 
his  own  mind,  that  they  break  out  and 
mnifest  themselves,  almost  necessarily 
and  without  his  consciousness,  in  his 
words  and  writings.  The  present  makes 
an  in^ession  incomparably  more  vivid 
than  the  past,  and  accordingly  traces  of 
the  real  age  of  a  writer  may  almost 
always  be  discovered  by  a  critical  eye, 


however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assume 
the  style  and  character  of  a  preceding 
age.  Now  the  Gospels  betray  no  marks 
of  the  feelings,  manners,  contentions, 
events  of  a  period  later  than  that  in 
which  the  Apostles  lived  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Luke's  history,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  from  plain  men, 
unused  to  composition,  this  argument 
applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force. 
Under  this  head,  I  might  place  before 
you  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  ol 
these  books  derived  from  the  language, 
dialect,  idiom,  in  which  they  are  written. 
You  can  easily  understand  that  by  these 
helps  the  country  and  age  of  a  writing 
may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argument 
belongs  to  the  learned.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect 
and  idiom  of  the  Gospels  a  precise 
accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
des. 

Another  internal  proof,  and  one  within 
the  reach  of  all,  may  be  ^thered  from 
the  style  and  character  of  the  evangelical 
narratives.  They  are  written  with  the 
simplicity,  minuteness,  and  ease  which 
are  the  natural  tones  of  truth,  which 
belong  to  writers  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from 
reality.  You  discover  in  them  nothing 
of  the  labor,  caution,  and  indistinctness 
which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by  men 
who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their 
own,  and  aiming  to  impose  on  the  world. 
There  is  a  difference  which  we  have  all 
discerned  and  felt,  though  we  cannot 
describe  it,  between  an  honest,  simple- 
hearted  witness,  who  tells  what  he  has 
seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with, 
and  the  false  witness,  who  affects  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  events  and  indi- 
viduals, which  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
his  own  fabrication.  Truth  has  a  native 
frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style 
and  air  of  its  own,  and  never  were  narra- 
tives more  strongly  characterized  by 
these  than  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst 
the  life  and  character  which  they  portray 
are  the  most  extraordinary  in  history, 
the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
no  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation 
of  language  to  suit  the  dignity  of  the 
great  personage  who  is  the  subject. 
You  hear  plain  men  telling  you  what 
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they  know,  of  a  character  which  they 
venerated  too  much  to  think  of  adorning 
or  extolling.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the 
most  peculiar  and  exalted  in  history, 
though  the  last  to  be  invented  and  the 
hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  vet  unfolded 
through  a  great  variety  ot  details  and 
conditions  with  perfect  unity  and  con> 
sistency.  The  strength  of  this  proof 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  sumciently  acijuainted  with  literary 
history  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  a  consistent  and  success- 
ful forgery.  Such  consistency  is,  in  the 
present  case,  an  almost  infaulible  test. 
Suppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to 
have  leaded  together  in  the  scheme  of 
personating  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  and  of  weaving,  in  their 
name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's 
life.  Removed  as  these  men  would  have 
been  from  the  original,  and  having  no 
model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the 
elevation  of  their  own  minds,  they  must 
have  portrayed  him  with  an  unsteadv 
hand,  must  have  marred  their  work  with 
incongruous  features,  must  have  brought 
down  their  hero  on  some  occasion  to  the 
ordinary  views  and  feelings  of  men,  and 
in  particular  must  have  TOen  warped  in 
their  selection  and  representation  of  in- 
cidents by  the  private  purpose  which 
led  them  to  this  singular  co-operation. 
That  four  writers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  sustain  throughout  so 
peculiar  and  elevated  a  character  as 
Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a 
prodigy  which  no  eenius,  however  pre- 
eminent, could  acnieve.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  narratives  bear  strong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  drawn  from  the 
living  original,  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  his  character  and  life. 
So  various,  strong,  sufficient  are  the 
proofs  that  the  four  Gospels  are  the 
works  of  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  name  they  bear.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  genuineness  of  few 
ancient  books  is  supported  by  proofs 
eoually  strong.  Most  of  the  works 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity, and  which  are  ascribed  to  their 
reputed  writers  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, are  so  ascribed  on  evidence 
inferior  to  that  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  Evangelists  rest.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 


Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  of  Chris* 
tianity  which  are  involved  in  or  founded 
on  the  facts  now  established,  wiU  be  the 
subjects  of  future  discussion. 


Part  II. 

I  HAVE  now  stated  some  of  the  great 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christian* 
ity  of  which  we  have  clear  and  full  prool 
We  know  when  and  where  this  religion 
sprung  up.  We  know  its  Author,  and 
the  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  first 
propagators  of  his  doctrine.  We  knov 
the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it 
was  originally  taught;  and  still  more, 
we  have  the  writings  of  its  first  teachers, 
by  which  its  precise  character  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  I  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  you  some  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  Christianity  which  are  fai- 
volved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  facts. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few,  and  wiU 
select  those  to  wnich  some  justice  may 
be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  discourse. 

I.  I  believe  Christianity  to  be  true, 
or  to  have  come  from  God,  because  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  trace  it  to 
any  other  origin.     It  must  have  had  a 
cause,  and  no  other  adequate  cause  can 
be  assigned.    The  incongruity  between 
this  reUgion  and  all  the  circumstances 
amidst  iimich  it  grew  up  is  so  remark- 
able, that  we  are   compelled  to   look 
beyond  and  above  this  world  for  its 
explanation.    When  I  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  place  mysdf 
in  the  age  and  country  of  its  birth,  I  can 
find  noming  in  the  opinions  of  men,  or 
in  the  state  of  society,  which  can  account 
for  its  beginning  or  diffusioiL     There 
was  no  power  on  earth  to  create  or; 
uphold  such  a  system.    There  was  noth*; 
ing  congenial  with    it  in  Judaism,  in 
heathenism,  or  in  the  state  of  society  ^ 
among  the  most  cultivated  communiliea. 
If  you  study  the  religions,  governments, 
and  philosophical  systems  of  that  age^i 
you  will  discover  in  them  not  even  %\ 
leaning  towards  Christian!^.     It  sprungi 
up  in  opposition  to  all,  maiang  no  com*: 
promise  with  human  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion ;  and  it  sprung  up,  not  only  superior! 
to  all,  but  possessing  at  its  very  begin*: 
ning  a  perfection  which  has  been  tbt 
admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  instead; 
of  being  dimmed  by  time,  has  come; 
forth  more  brightly,  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  numan  mind. 
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I  koow,  indeed,  that  at  the  origin  of 
our  relidon.  the  old  heathen  worship 
liad  falien  into  disrepute    among    the 
enb'^btened  classes  through  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  was  gradually  losing  its 
hold  on  the   popu&.ce.      Accordingly, 
some  have  pretended  that  Christianity 
|Rw  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith. 
Bat  this  is  not  true ;  for  the  decline  of 
the  heathen  systems  was  the  product 
of  causes  singularly  adverse  to  the  orig- 
inatioo  of  such  a  system  as  Christianity. 
One  cause  was  the  monstrous  depravity 
;  of  the  age,  which  led  multitudes  to  an 
:  Dtter  scorn  of  religion  in  all  its  forms 
aad  restraints,    and    which    prepared 
others  to  exchange  their  old  worship 
I  for  stOI  grosser   and  more   licentious 
I  SBperstitions,  particularly  for  the  mag* 
I  ieal  arts  of  Egypt.     Surely  this  corrup- 
I  tion  of  manners,  this  wide- wasting  moral 
jpestQence,  will   not  be  considered  by 
|tty  as  a  germ  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Aaother  principal    agent  in  loosening 
Ibe  foundations  of  the  old  systems  was 
philosophy,  —  a  noble  effort,  indeed^  of 
die  human  intellect,  but  one  which  did 
iothing  to  prepare  the  way  for  Chris- 
iBnity.    The  most  popular  systems  of 
fUIosophy  at  the  birth  of  Christianity 
vere  the  Sceptical  and  the  Epicurean, 
^  former  of  which  turned  religion  into 
^  jest,  denied  the  possibility  of  arriving 
At  truth,  and  cast  the  mind  on  an  ocean 
doubt  in  regard  to  every  subject  of 
iquiry ;  whilst  the  latter  placed  hap- 
in  ease,  inculcated  a  calm  indu- 
ce both  as  to  this  world  and  the 
and  would  have   set    down    the 
istian  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice,   of 
%ting  for  truth  and  duty,  as  absolute 
'~ity.    Now   I   ask   in  what  single 
ao  these  systems  touch  Chris  ti- 
r,  or  what  impulse  could  they  have 
to  its   invention?     There  was, 
another  philosophical  sect  of  a 
ir  character,  —  I  mean  the  Stoical. 
>is  maintained  that  virtue  was    the 
ime  good,  and  it  certainly  nurtured 
firm  and  lofty  spirits  amidst  the 
>tism  which  then  ground  all  classes 
Ac   dust.      But    the    self-reliance, 
»css,   apathy,   and    pride    of   the 
his  defiance  and  scorn  of  man- 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  human 
ig.  and  his  extravagant  exagger- 
\  of  his  own  virtue,  placed  this 
t  in  singular   opposition   to  Chris- 
ity;  so  that  our  religion  might  as 


soon  have  sprung  from  Scepticism  and 
Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism.  There 
was  another  system,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  which  prevailed  in  Asia,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often 
called  the  oriental  philosophy.  But  this, 
though  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
common  heathenism,  was  visionary  and 
mystical,  and  placed  happiness  m  an 
intuition  or  immediate  perception  of 
God,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  con- 
templation and  ecstasies,  by  emaciation 
of  the  body,  and  desertion  of  the  world. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  infinitely  re- 
moved was  the  practical,  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  from  this  spurious 
sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm.  I 
repeat  it  then,  that  the  various  causes 
which  were  silently  operating  aeainst 
the  established  heathen  systems  m  the 
time  of  Christ  had  no  tendency  to  sug- 

fest  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he 
rought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it 
as  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  heathen  world.  Shall 
we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ?  This  topic 
is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition. 
You  know  the  character,  feelings,  ex- 
pectations of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  appearing  of  Jesus ;  ^nd  you 
need  not  be  told  that  a  system  more 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  mind  than  that 
which  he  taught  cannot  be  imagined. 
There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  m  the 
soil  or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  mi^ht 
the  luxuriant  trees  of  our  forest  sprmg 
from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert. 
There  was  never  .perhaps  a  national 
character  so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jew- 
ish. Ages  after  ages  of  unparalleled 
suffering  have  done  little  to  wear  away 
its  indelible  features.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  the  whole  influence  of  education 
and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it  in 
every  member  of  the  state.  In  the 
bosom  of  this  community,  and  among 
its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  religion  as  unfettered  by 
Jewish  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the 
earthly,  narrow  views  of  the  age,  as  if  it 
had  come  from  another  world.  Judaism 
was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by 
one  trace,  or  sully  its  brightness  by  a 
single  breath.  Can  we  find,  then,  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any 
more  than  in  the  heathen  world  ? 

Christianity,  I  maintain,  was  not  the 
growth  of  any  of    the  circumstances, 
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principles,  or  feelings  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  In  truth,  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  the  Gospel  is,  that 
It  did  not  grow.  The  conception  which 
filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  a  religion 
more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive, 
and  unworldly  than  Judaism,  and  des- 
tined to  take  Us  place,  was  not  of  grad- 
ual formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of 
it,  and  no  efforts  to  realize  it,  before  his 
time  ;  nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  its 
havine  been  ^dually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from 
the  first  in  its  full  proportions,  in  a  style 
of  singular  freedom  and  boldness,  and 
without  a  mark  of  painful  elaboration. 
This  suddenness  with  which  this  religion 
broke  forth,  this  maturity  of  the  system 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  this  ab- 
sence of  gradual  development,  seems  to 
me  a  strong  mark  of  its  divine  original. 
If  Christianity  be  a  human  invention, 
then  I  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled 
and  fitted  the  mind  of  its  author  to  its 
production ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
some  ^erm  of  it,  some  approximation  to 
it,  in  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  it 
first  appeared.  How  was  it  that  from 
thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once 
meridian  light  ?  Were  I  told  that  the 
sciences  ot  the  civilized  world  had 
sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once,  amidst 
a  barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Nor  can  I  easily  believe  that 
Christianity,  —  the  religion  of  unbound- 
ed love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
the  barriers  between  nations,  which  pro- 
claimed one  Universal  Father,  which 
abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  soul,  which  condemned  alike 
the  false  greatness  of  the  Roman  and 
the  false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which 
taught  an  elevation  of  virtue  that  the 
growing  knowledge  of  succeeding  ages 
has  made  more  admirable.  —  I  say,  I 
cannot  easilv  believe  that  such  a  religion 
vvas  suddenly,  immediately  struck  out  by 
human  ingenuity,  among  a  people  dis- 
dnguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness 
of  spirit,  by  superstitious  reliance  on 
outward  worship,  by  hatred  and  scorn 
of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  im- 
patient hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations 
to  their  sway. 
Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the 

frowth  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared, 
t  had  no  sympathy  with  that  age.     It 


was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  peoplei  It 
stood  alone  at  the  moment  of  its  birtk 
It  used  not  a  word  of  conciliation.  Il 
stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.  It  had 
its  own  tone,  —  the  tone  of  authority  and 
superiority  to  the  world.  It  struck  at 
the  root  of  what  was  everywhere  called 
glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all  for- 
mer ages,  passed  a  conaenming  sentence 
on  the  idols  of  this  world's  admiration, 
and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and 
divine,  so  free  and  full,  so  mild  and  for- 
giving, so  invincible  in  fortitude  yet  so 
tender  in  its  sjrmpathies,  that  even  no« 
few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and 
elevation.  Such  a  religion  had  not  its 
origin  in  this  world. 

f  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  d 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Its  ifr 
congnuty  with  the  age  of  its  birth,  iti 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  orif^ 
inal,  unborrowed,  solitary  greatness,  aad 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke  ford 
amidst  the  general  gloom,  these  are  tt 
me  strong  indications  of  its  divine  de* 
scent.  I  cannot  reconcile  them  with  I 
human  ori^n. 

II.  Havm^  stated  the  argument  ll 
favor  of  Christianity,  derivea  from  th( 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  by  tbl 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  iti 
birth,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  tl 
observe  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  fol 
by  any  of  the  motives  which  instigaM 
men  to  the  fabrication  of  religions.  H 
aims  and  objects  are  utterly  irrecondl 
able  with  imposture.  They  are  pm^ 
lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrio^ 
delegate  of  heaven.  This  argument  dd 
serves  to  be  unfolded  with  some  ptl 
ticularity. 

Men  act  from  motives.  The  invoil 
ors  of  religions  have  purposes  to  ansira 
by  them.  Some  S3rstems  have  bed 
framed  bv  legislators  to  procure  revd 
ence  to  their  laws,  to  bow  the  minds  i 
the  people  to  the  civil  power ;  and  sod 
have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  estabHd 
their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  foi^ 
themselves  into  a  dominant  caste,  id 
to  extort  the  wealth  of  the  industriod 
Now,  I  affirm  that  Christianity  cajMj 
be  ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitiod 
earthly  motive.  It  is  suited  to  no  |d 
vate  end.  Its  purpose  is  generous  fll! 
elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  tot 
heavenly  origin.  ' 

The  great  object  which  has  sedoci 
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msn  to  pretend  to  inspiration,  and  to 
9{)read  false  religions,  has  been  power, 
in  one  form  or  another,  —  sometimes 
pc^tical  power,  sometimes  spiritual, 
sometimes  both.  Is  Christianity  to  be 
ezpiaioed  by  this  selfish  aim  ?  I  answer, 
No.  I  affirm  that  the  love  of  power  is 
the  last  principle  to  be  charged  on  the 
Founder  of  our  religion.  Christianity  is 
distiDguished  by  nothing  more  than  by 
its  earnest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and 
hoinble  spirit,  and  by  its  uncompromis- 
ii^  reprobation  of  that  passion  for  do- 
minion which  had  in  all  ages  made  the 
many  the  prey  of  the  few,  and  had  been 
worshipped  as  the  attribute  and  impulse 
of  the  greatest  minds.  Its  tone  on  this 
s&ject  was  original,  and  altogether  its 
own.  Jesus  felt,  as  none  had  felt  before, 
ad  as  few  feel  now,  the  baseness  of  self- 
ish ambition,  and  the  grandeur  of  that 
benevolence  which  waives  every  mark  of 
aperiority,  that  it  may  more  effectually 
liKss  mankind.  He  taught  this  les- 
ion, not  only  in  the  boldest  language, 
bnt,  accommodating  himself  to  the  em- 
liieniatical  mode  of  relieious  instruction 
p^ent  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his 
isdples  a  little  child  as  their  pattern, 
aod  himself  washed  their  feet  His 
Vlnle  life  was  a  commentary  on  his 
tehin|;.  Not  a  trace  of  the  passion 
fcr  distinction  and  sway  can  be  detected 
k  the  artless  narratives  of  his  historians. 
^  wore  no  badge  of  superiority,  ex- 
no  signs  of  homage,  coveted  no 
tions,  resented  no  neglect.  He 
:ed  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
fore  him  with  flattering  salu- 
but  received  with  aftection- 
Kosibility  the  penitent  who  bathed 
feet  with  her  tears.  He  lived  with 
obscure  disciples  as  a  friend,  and 
d  fredv  with  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
ty.  He  placed  himself  in  the  wav 
Kom,  and  advanced  to  meet  a  death 
suited  than  any  other  imaginable 
t  to  entail  infamy  on  his  name, 
r  marks  of  an  infinite  superiority 
the  world  calls  ^lory  cannot  be 
ived  than  we  meet  in  the  history  of 

have  named  two  kinds  of  power,  po- 

'^  and  spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  ob- 

^  false  religions.     I  wish  to  show 

more  paiticiuarlv  the  elevation  of 

^s^ty  above  these  aims.      That 

gospel  was  not  framed  for  political 

is  too  plain  to  require  proof ; 
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but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not 
sufficiently  consiaered.  In  ancient  times 
religion  was  everywhere  a  national  con- 
cern. In  Judea  the  union  between  re- 
ligion and  government  was  singularly 
close ;  and  political  sovereignty  was  one 
of  the  chief  splendors  with  which  the  Jew- 
ish imagination  had  surrounded  the  ex- 
pected Messiah.  That  in  such  an  age 
and  country  a  religion  should  arise 
which  hardly  seems  to  know  that  gov- 
ernment exists  ;  which  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  it  except  in  a  few  general  incul- 
cations of  obedience  to  the  civil  powers  ; 
which  says  not  a  word  nor  throws  out 
a  hint  of  aU3dng  itself  with  the  state ; 
which  assumes  to  itself  no  control  of 
political  affairs,  and  intermeddles  with 
no  public  concerns ;  which  has  no  ten- 
dency, however  indirect,  to  accumulate 
power  in  particular  hands ;  which  pro- 
vides no  form  of  national  worship  as  a 
substitute  for  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  ;  and  which  treats  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  office  as  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  moral  influence 
and  an  unostentatious  charity ;  —  that 
such  a  relieion  should  spring  up  in  such 
a  state  of  the  world  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
We  here  see  a  broad  line  between  Chris- 
tianity and  other  systems,  and  a  striking 
proof  of  its  origmality  and  elevation. 
Other  systems  were  framed  for  commu- 
nities ;  Christianity  approached  men  as 
individuals,  it  proposed,  not  the  glory 
of  the  state,  but  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  mind.  So  far  from  being 
contrived  to  build  up  political  power, 
Christianity  tends  to  reduce  and  gradu- 
ally to  supplant  it,  by  teaching  men  to 
substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for 
menace  and  force,  by  spreading  through 
all  ranks  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  by  establishing  principles  which 
nourish  self-respect  in  every  human  be- 
ing, and  teach  the  obscurest  to  look  with 
an  undazzled  eye  on  the  most  powerful 
of  their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the 
hands  of  a  politician.  One  of  its  main 
purposes  is  to  extinguish  the  very  spirit 
which  the  ambitious  statesman  most 
anxiously  cherishes,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  success.  It  proscribes  a 
narrow  patriotism,  shows  no  mercy  to 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  rec^uires  its  disci- 
ples to  love  other  countries  as  truly  as 
their  own,  and  enjoins  a  spirit  of  peace 
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and  forbearance  in  language  so  broad 
and  earnest,  that  not  a  few  of  its  profes- 
sors consider  war  in  every  shape  and 
under  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.  The 
hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the 

Eoliticsu  maxims  of  that  age  cannot  easily 
e  comprehended  at  the  present  day.  No 
doctrines  were  then  so  rooted  as  that  con- 
quest was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation, 
and  that  an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the 
first  and  noblest  of  social  virtues.  Chris- 
tianity, in  loosenine  the  tie  which  bound 
man  to  the  state,  that  it  might  connect 
him  with  his  race,  opposed  itself  to  what 
was  deemed  the  vital  principle  of  na- 
tional safety  and  grandeur,  and  com- 
menced a  political  revolution  as  original 
and  unsparin^^  as  the  religious  and  moral 
reform  at  which  it  aimed. 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for 
political  purposes.  But  I  shall  be  asked 
whether  it  stands  equally  clear  of  the 
charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
spiritual  power.  Some  ma^  ask,  whether 
its  Founder  was  not  instigated  by  the 
passion  for  religious  domination, — 
whether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's 
minds,  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the 
world,  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
spreading  sect,  to  stamp  his  name  as  a 
prophet  on  human  history,  and  thus  to 
secure  the  prostration  of  multitudes  to 
his  will,  more  abject  and  entire  than 
kines  and  conquerors  can  achieve  ? 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  his  religion.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  a 
perception  quite  peculiar  to  himself  of 
the  moral  beauty  and  greatness  of  a 
disinterested,  meek,  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit ;  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely 
to  meditate  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
to  himself.  But,  leaving  this  topic,  I 
observe  that,  on  examining  Christianity, 
we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a 
religion  framed  for  spiritual  domination. 
One  of  the  infallible  marks  of  such  a 
system  is,  that  it  makes  some  terms 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
men.  It  does  not  —  cannot — ^provoke 
and  ally  against  itself  all  the  powers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  of  the  world. 
Christianity  was  throughout  uncompro- 
mising and  exasperating,  and  threw  it- 
self in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
Such  a  system  was  any  thine  but  a 
scheme  for  seizing  the  spiritual  empire 
of  the  world. 


There  is  another  mark  of  a  religion 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  spiritual 
domination.     It  infuses  a  servile  spirit 
Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  name 
and  image  on  his  followers,  has  an  inter- 
est in  curbing  the  free  action  of  their 
minds,  imposes  on  them  arbitrary  doc- 
trines, fastens  on  them  badges  which 
may  separate  them  from  others,  and 
besets  them  with  rules,  forms,  and  dis- 
tinctive observances,  which  may  perpet- 
ually remind  them  of  their  relation  to 
their    chief.     Now    I    see   nothing  in 
Christianity  of   this  enslaving  legisla- 
tion.    It  has  but  one  aim,  which  is,  not 
to  exalt  its  teacher,  but  to  improve  the 
disciple  ;  not  to  fasten  Christ's  name  on 
mankind,  but  to  breathe  into  them  his 
spirit  of  universal  love.     Christianity  is 
not  a  religion  of  forms.     It  has  but  two 
ceremonies,  as  simple  as  they  are  ex- 
pressive ;  and  these  hold  so  subordinate 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament  that  some 
of  the  best  Christians  question  or  deny 
thei»  permanent  obligation.     Neither  is 
it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines 
which  find  no  support  in  our  rational 
nature.     It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
great,  universal,  immutable  principles, 
which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  as 
they  are  unfolded,  adopt  and  rejoice  in 
as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and  which 
open  perpetually  enlarging  views  to  the 
mind.    As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  1  am 
free.    My  religion  lays  on  me  not  one 
chain.     It  does  not  prescribe  a  certain 
range  for  my  mind  beyond  which  nothing 
can  be  learned.     It  speaks  of  God  as  the 
Universal  Father,  and  sends  me  to  all 
his  works  for  instruction.     It  does  not 
hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical  rituaL 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes,  and 
hours  of  prayer,  does  not  descend  to 
details  of  dress  and  food,  does  not  pui 
on  me  one  outward  badge.     It  teachei 
and  enkindles  love  to  God,  but  cooh 
mands  no  precise  expressions   of  this 
sentiment     It  prescribes  prayer:  but 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  oi 
the  closet,  and  treats  all  worship  aa 
worthless  but  that  of  the   mind   anc 
heart     It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  bal 
leaves  us  to  devise  for  ourselves  thi 
means  by  which  we   may  best    senw 
mankind.     In  a  word,  the  whole  rdig 
ion  of  Christ  may  be  summed  up  in  tb 
love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  and  i 
leaves  the  individual   to   cherish   am 
express  tibis  spuit  by  the  methods  moi 
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accordant  with  his  own  condition  and 
pecaliar  mind.  Christianity  is  eminently 
the  religion  of  freedom.  The  views 
vhich  it  gives  of  the  parental,  impartial, 
universal  goodness  of  God,  and  of  the 
equal  right  of  evety  human  bein^  to 
inquire  into  his  will,  and  its  inculcations 
of  candor,  forbearance,  and  mutual  re- 
spect, contribute  alike  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  enlargement  of  the  heart. 
I  repeat  it,  Christianity  lays  on  me  no 
chains.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  spiritual  domination. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
Christianity,  if  judged  by  its  history,  has 
DO  claim  to  the  honorable  title  of  a  re- 
ligion of  liberty.  I  shall  be  told  that  no 
system  of  heathenism  ever  weighed  more 
o^essively  on  men's  souls ;  that  the 
Qiristian  ministry  has  trained  tvrants, 
who  have  tortured,  now  the  boav  with 
material  fire^  and  now  the  mind  with  the 
(bead  of  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have 
proscribed  and  punished  free  thought 
and  free  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  soften  the  feat- 
ures of  priestly  oppression ;  but  I  say, 
let  not  Christianity  be  made  to  answer 
for  it  Christianity  gives  its  ministers 
no  such  power.  They  have  usurped  it 
in  the  ^e  of  the  sternest  prohibitions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
thehr  Master.  Christianity  institutes  no 
priesthood,  in  the  original  and  proper 
sense  of  that  word.  It  has  not  the  name 
of  priest  among  its  officers  ;  nor  does  it 
confer  a  shadow  of  priestly  power.  It 
invests  no  class  of  men  with  peculiar 
sanctity,  ascribing  to  their  intercessions 
a  special  influence  over  God,  or  sus- 
pendmg  the  salvation  of  the  private 
Christian  on  ceremonies  which  they 
alone  can  administer.  Jesus,  indeed,  ap- 
pointed twelve  of  his  immediate  disciples 
to  be  the  great  instruments  of  propagat- 
ing his  religion ;  but  nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  their  office.  Tliey  went 
forth  to  make  known  through  all  nations 
the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this  truth 
they  spread  freely  and  without  reserve. 
They  did  not  give  it  as  a  mystery  to  a 
few  who  were  to  succeed  them  in  their 
office,  and  according  to  whose  direction 
it  was  to  be  imparted  to  others.  They 
communicated  it  to  the  whole  body  of 
converts,  to  be  their  equal  and  common 
property,  thus  securing  to  all  the  invalu- 
able rights  of  the  mina.     It  is  true,  they 


appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  the  va- 
rious congregations  which  they  formed  ; 
and  in  that  early  age,  when  the  religion 
was  new  and  unknown,  and  when  oral 
teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  com- 
municating it,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  way  for  its  diffusion  but  this  appoint- 
ment of  the  most  enlightened  disciples 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  But  the 
New  Testament  nowhere  intimates  that 
these  men  were  to  monopolize  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  their  religion  or  of 
teaching  it  to  others.  Not  a  single  man 
can  claim  under  Christianity  the  right  to 
interpret  it  exclusively,  or  to  impose  his 
interpretation  on  his  brethren.  The 
Christian  minister  enjoys  no  nearer  ac- 
cess to  God,  and  no  promise  of  more 
immediate  illumination,  than  other  men. 
He  is  not  intrusted  with  the  Christian 
records  more  than  they,  and  by  these 
records  it  is  both  their  right  and  duty  to 
try  his  instructions.  I  have  here  pointed 
out  a  noble  peculiarity  of  Christianity. 
It  is  the  religion  of  liberty.  It  is  in  no 
degree  tainted  with  the  passion  for  spirit- 
ual power.  "  Call  no  man  master,  for  ye 
are  all  brethren,"  is  its  free  and  gener- 
ous inculcation,  and  to  every  form  of 
freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not 
to  be  traced  to  the  love  of  power,  that 
master  passion  in  the  authors  of  false 
religions.  I  add,  that  no  other  object  of 
a  selfish  nature  could  have  led  to  its  in- 
vention. The  Gospel  is  not  of  this 
world.  At  the  time  of  its  orij^n  no  in- 
genuity could  have  brought  it  to  bear 
on  any  private  or  worldly  interest.  Its 
spirit  is  self-denial.  Wealth,  ease,  and 
honor  it  counts  among  the  chief  perils 
of  life,  and  it  insists  on  no  duty  more 
earnestly  than  on  that  of  putting  them 
to  hazard  and  casting  them  from  us  if 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  so  re- 
quire. And  these  maxims  were  not 
mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  common- 
places in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  The  first  propagators  of 
Christianity  were  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise what  tney  preached,  to  forego  every 
interest  on  its  account.  They  could  not 
but  foreknow  that  a  religion  so  uncom- 
promising and  pure  would  array  against 
them  the  world.  They  did  not  merely 
take  the  chance  of  suffering,  but  were 
sure  that  the  whole  weight  of  scorn, 
pain,  and  worldly  persecution  would  de- 
scend on  their  heads.   How  inexplicable, 
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then,  is  Christianity  by  any  selfish  ob- 
ject or  any  low  aim  ! 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and 
that  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  read- 
ing the  New  Testament,  we  see  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  There  is  no 
lurking  purpose,  no  by-end,  betraying 
itself  through  attempts  to  disguise  it. 
A  perfect  singleness  of  design  runs 
through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and 
is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth. 
This  end  of  Christianity  is  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  human  soul.  It  aims 
and  it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  promises,  to  rescue  men 
from  the  power  of  moral  evil ;  to  unite 
them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one 
another  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood ; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy  as 
meek  and  unconquerable  as  that  of 
Christ;  and  to  kindle  intense  desire, 
hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and  im- 
mortal virtue 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain 
inference  from  these  views  ?  If  Chris- 
tianity can  be  traced  to  no  selfish  or 
worldly  motive,  —  if  it  was  framed,  not 
for  dominion,  not  to  compass  any  pri- 
vate purpose,  but  to  raise  men  above 
themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to 
God,  —  can  we  help  pronouncing  it  wor- 
thy of  God  1  And  to  whom  but  to  God 
can  we  refer  its  origin  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  recognize  in  the  first  propagators 
of  such  a  faith  the  holiest  of  men,  the 
friends  of  their  race,  and  the  messen- 
gers of  Heaven  t  Christianity,  from 
Its  very  nature,  repels  the  charge  of 
imposture.  It  carries  in  itself  the  proof 
of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  could  not 
have  conceived  it,  much  less  have 
adopted  it,  as  the  great  object  of  their 
lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish  men 
giving  up  every  private  interest  to  spread 
a  system  which  condemned  themselves, 
and  which  tended  only  to  purify  man- 
kind, is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can 
be  found  in  the  most  irrational  faith. 
Christianity,  therefore,  when  tried  by 
its  motives,  approves  itself  to  be  of 
God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and 
very  important  ground  of  my  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Its 
truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first 
teachers  proved  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  God  by  supernatural  works. 
They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what 
bore  the  impress  of  a  divine  power,  and 


what  thus  sealed  the  divinity  of  their 
mission.  A  religion  so  attested  must 
be  true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and 
I  ask  your  patient  attention  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice 
exists  in  some  minds  against  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  I  have  now  adduced. 
Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  con- 
futation in  themselves.  The  presump- 
tion against  them  seems  next  to  infinite. 
In  this  respect,  the  present  times  differ 
from  the  past.  There  have  been  ages 
when  men  believed  any  thing  and  every 
thing;  and  the  more  monstrous  the 
story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  received 
by  the  credulous  multitude.  In  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  men  have  come 
to  see  that  most  of  the  prodigies  and 
supernatural  events  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers believed  were  fictions  of  fancy, 
or  fear,  or  imposture.  The  light  of 
knowledge  has  put  to  flight  the  ghosts 
and  witches  which  struck  terror  into 
earlier  times.  We  now  know  that  not  a 
few  of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens 
which  appalled  nations,  and  were  inter- 
preted as  precursors  of  divine  ven- 
geance, were  natural  effects.  We  have 
learned,  too,  that  a  highly  excited  im- 
agination can  work  some  of  the  cures 
once  ascribed  to  magic ;  and  the  lesson 
taught  us  b^  these  natural  solutions  of 
apparent  miracles  is,  that  accounts  of 
supernatural  events  are  to  be  sifted 
with  great  jealousy  and  received  with 
peculiar  care. 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light 
thrown  on  nature  and  history  is,  that 
some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  mira- 
cles indiscriminately.  So  many  having 
proved  groundless,  a  sweeping  sentence 
of  condemnation  is  passed  on  alL  The 
human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has 
passed  from  extreme  credulousness  to 
the  excess  of  incredulity.  Some  per- 
sons are  even  hardy  enough  to  deride 
the  very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They  pro- 
nounce the  order  of  nature  something 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspen- 
sions of  it  incredible.  This  prejudice, 
for  such  it  is,  seems  to  deserve  particu- 
lar attention ;  for,  until  it  is  removed, 
the  evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will 
have  little  weight.  Let  us  examine  it 
patiently  and  impartially. 

The  sceptic  tells  me  that  the  order 
of  nature  is  fixed.  I  ask  him.  By  whom 
or  by  what  is  it  fixed  ?  By  an  iron  fate  ? 
—  by  an  inflexible  necessity  ?    Does  not 
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nature  bear  the  signatures  of  an  intelli- 
gent Cause?  Does  not  the  very  idea 
of  its  order  imply  an  ordaining  or  dis- 
posing Mind  ?  Does  not  the  universe, 
the  more  it  is  explored,  bear  increasing 
testimony  to  a  Being  superior  to  itself  ? 
Then  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by  a 
Will  which  can  reverse  it.  Then  a 
power  equal  to  miracles  exists.  Then 
miracles  are  not  incredible. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  God  indeed 
can  work  miracles,  but  that  he  will  not. 
He  will  not  1  And  how  does  the  scep- 
tic know  this  ?  Has  God  so  told  him  t 
This  language  does  not  become  a  being 
of  our  limited  faculties ;  and  the  pre- 
sttmptuousness  which  thus  makes  laws 
for  the  Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency 
to  particular  modes,  is  as  little  the  spint 
of  true  philosophy  as  of  reli^on. 

The  sceptic  sees  nothing  m  miracles 
bst  ground  of  offence.  To  me,  they 
seem  to  involve  in  their  very  nature  a 
truth  so  great,  so  vital,  that  I  am  not 
only  reconciled  to  them,  but  am  dis- 
posed to  receive  joyfully  any  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  having  been  performed. 
To  the  sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  impor- 
tant as  the  uniformity  of  natiure,  the 
constancv  of  its  laws.  To  me,  there  is 
a  vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles 
bear  witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome 
their  aid.  What  I  wish  chiefly  to  know 
is,  that  mind  is  the  supreme  power  in 
the  universe ;  that  matter  is  its  instru- 
ment and  slave ;  that  there  is  a  will  to 
which  nature  can  ofiFer  no  obstruction ; 
that  God  is  unshackled  by  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  and  controls  them  at  his 
pleasure.  This  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  Divine  Mind  over  the  universe  is 
the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  the  human  mind  over  mat- 
ter, over  physical  influences^  over  im- 
perfection and  death.  Now,  it  is  plain 
that  the  strons^  impressions  which  we 
receive  throu^  the  senses  from  the 
material  creation,  joined  to  our  experi- 
ence of  its  regularity,  and  to  our  instinc- 
tive trust  in  its  future  uniformitv,  do 
obscure  this  supremacy  of  Goa,  do 
tempt  us  to  ascribe  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tence to  nature's  laws,  and  to  limit  our 
hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised  by 
these.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
men  to  attach  the  idea  of  necessity  to 
an  imchanging  regularity  of  operation, 
and  to  imagine  bounds  to  a  beine  who 
keeps  one  undeviating  path,  or  who  re- 


peats himself  perpetually.  Hence  I  say 
that  I  rejoice  in  miracles.  They  show 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  mind  in 
the  universe.  They  manifest  a  spiritual 
power  which  is  in  no  degree  enthralled 
by  the  laws  of  matter.  I  rejoice  in 
these  witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth.  I 
rejoice  in  whatever  proves  that  this 
order  of  'nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  contains 
no  promise  of  my  perfection,  is  not 
supreme  and  immutable,  and  that  the 
Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow 
modes  of  operation  with  which  1  am 
most  familiar. 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objec- 
tion to  miracles  is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed is  the  following :  *'  It  is  deroga- 
tory," says  the  sceptic,  "  to  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  God,  to  suppose  him  to  break 
in  upon  the  order  of  his  own  works.  It 
is  only  the  unskilful  artist  who  is 
obligea  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  im- 
pulse by  an  immediate  agency."  To  this 
objection  I  reply  that  it  proceeds  on  false 
ideas  of  God  and  of  the  creation.  God 
is  not  an  artist,  but  a  moral  Parent  and 
Governor  ;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machine. 
If  it  were,  it  nfight  be  urged  with  greater 
specious ness  that  miracles  cannot  be 
needed  or  required.  One  of  the  most 
striking  views  of  the  creation  is  the  con- 
trast or  opposition  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only 
matter  but  mind,  —  not  only  lifeless  and 
unconscious  masses,  but  rational  beings, 
free  agents ;  and  these  are  its  noblest 
parts  and  ultimate  objects.  The  mate- 
rial universe  was  framed  not  for  itself, 
but  for  these.  Its  order  was  not  ap- 
pointed for  its  own  sake,  but  to  instruct 
and  improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings,  the 
intelligent  ofiFspnng  of  God ;  and  when- 
ever a  departure  from  this  order,  —  that 
is,  whenever  miraculous  agency  can  con- 
tribute to  the  groVth  and  perfection  of 
his  intelligent  creatures, — it  is  demand- 
ed by  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  all  his 
attributes.  If  the  Supreme  Being  pro- 
posed only  such  ends  as  mechanism  can 
produce,  then  He  might  have  framed  a 
machinery  so  perfect  and  sure  as  to 
need  no  suspension  of  its  ordinary  move- 
ments. But  He  has  an  incomparably 
nobler  end.  His  great  purpose  is  to 
educate,  to  rescue  from  evil,  to  carry  for- 
ward for  ever  the  free,  rational  mind  or 
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soul ;  and  who  that  understands  what  a 
free  mind  is,  and  what  a  variety  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  it  requires,  will  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that  no  lights  or  aids  but 
such  as  come  to  it  through  an  invariable 
order  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  unfold 
it? 

Much  of  the  difficultv  in  reg^ard  to 
miracles,  as  I  apprehend,  would  be  re- 
moved if  we  were  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  chief  distinction  of 
intelligent  beings  is  moral  freedom,  the 
power  of  determining  themselves  to  evil 
as  well  as  good,  and  consequentlji  the 
power  of  involving  themselves  in  great 
misery.  When  God  made  man,  He  framed 
not  a  machine,  but  a  free  being,  who  was 
to  rise  or  fall  according  to  his  use  or 
abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at 
once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
fearful  which  we  can  conceive,  shows  us 
how  the  human  race  may  have  come  into 
a  condition  to  which  the  illumination  of 
nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the 
more  we  consider  the  freedom  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  the  more  we  shall  question 
the  possioility  of  establishing  an  un- 
changeable order  which  will  meet  fully 
all  their  wants  ;  for  such  beings,  having 
of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may 
bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of 
conditions,  and  of  course  may  come  to 
need  a  relief  not  contained  in  the  re- 
sources of  nature.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  illustrates  these  truths.  At 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  hu- 
man family  were  pluneed  into  gross  and 
debasing  error,  and  the  light  of  nature 
had  not  served  for  ages  to  guide  them 
back  to  truth.  Philosophy  had  done  its 
best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a  new 
power,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
the  progress  of  the  race;  That  in  such 
an  exigence  miraculous  aid  should  be 
imparted  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
God.  I  repeat  it, — were  men  mechanical 
beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature 
might  meet  all  their  wants.  They  are 
free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to 
God,  and  as  such  mav  need,  and  are 
worthv  of,  a  more  vanous  and  special 
care  than  is  extended  over  the  irrational 
creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  only  method  of  instruct- 
ing and  improving  mankind.  I  see  rea- 
sons as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular 
course  should  be  occasionally  suspended, 


and  why  revelation  should  be  joined  to 
it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the 
race.  I  can  offer  only  a  &w  considera- 
tions on  this  point,  but  they  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  first 
is,  that  a  fixed,  invariable  order  of  nat- 
ure does  not  give  us  some  views  of  God 
which  are  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, or  at  least  it  does  not  give  them 
with  that  distinctness  which  we  all  de- 
sire. It  reveals  him  as  the  Umvexsal 
Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  whole  or 
for  the  general  weal,  but  not,  with  sufifi- 
cient  clearness,  as  a  tender  father,  in- 
terested in  the  individual.  I  see,  in 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  the  race, 
but  not  his  constant,  boundless  concern 
for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of  a  general 
divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  bene^urtor 
of  each  living  soul.  This  is  a  necessary 
defect  attenmng  an  inflexible,  unvary- 
ing administration  by  general  laws  ;  and 
it  seems  to  require  that  God,  to  canr 
forward  the  race,  should  reveal  himself 
by  some  other  manner  than  by  general 
laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important 
to  human  improvement  than  that  of 
God's  paternal  interest  in  every  human 
being;  and  how  can  He  communicate 
this  persuasion  so  effectually  as  by 
suspending  nature's  order,  to  teach, 
through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  pa- 
ternal love  t 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  whilst 
nature  teaches  many  important  lessons, 
it  is  not  a  direct,  urgent  teacher.  Its 
truths  are  not  promment,  and  conse- 
Quently  men  may  neglect  it,  and  place 
themselves  beyond  its  influence.  For 
example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine 
of  One  God,  but  does  not  compel  atten- 
tion to  it.  God's  name  is  not  written  in 
the  sky  in  letters  of  light  which  all  na- 
tions must  read,  nor  sounded  abroad  in 
a  voice  deep  and  awful  as  thunders^  so 
that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  a  gentle  — 
I  had  almost  said  a  reserved  —  teacher, 
demanding  patient  thought  in  the  learner, 
and  may  therefore  be  unheeded.  Men 
may  easily  shut  their  ears  and  harden 
their  hearts  against  its  testimony  to  God. 
Accordingly  we  learn  that,  at  Christ's 
coming,  almost  all  nations  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  given  themselves  up  to  gross 
superstitions.  To  such  a  condition  of 
the  world  nature's  indirect  and  unim- 
posing  mode  of  instruction  is  not  fitted, 
and  thus  it  furnishes  a  reason  for  a 
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more  immediate  and  impressive  teach- 
ing. In  such  a  season  of  moral  dark- 
ness, was  it  not  worthy  of  God  to  kindle 
another  and  more  quickening  beam? 
When  the  long-repeated  ana  almost 
monotonous  language  of  creation  was 
not  heard^  was  it  unworthy  of  God  to 
speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling 
vtMce  ?  What  fitter  method  was  there 
for  rousing  those  whom  nature's  quiet 
regularity  could  not  teach,  than  to  in- 
terrupt its  usual  course  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  reason  for  ex- 
pectmg  revelation  to  be  added  to  the 
light  of  nature.  Nature,  I  have  said, 
b  not  a  direct  or  urgent  teacher,  and 
men  may  place  themselves  beyond  its 
Toice.  I  say,  thirdly,  that  there  is  one 
great  point,  on  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned  to  know  the  trutii,  and  which 
is  yet  taught  so  indistinctly  by  nature, 
that  men,  however  disposed  to  learn, 
cannot  by  that  light  alone  obtain  full 
conviction.  What^  let  me  ask,  is  the 
Questioa  in  which  each  man  has  the 
deepest  interest  ?  It  is  this :  Are  we 
to  live  a|;ain,  or  is  this  life  all  ?  Does 
the  principle  of  thought  perish  with  the 
body,  or  does  it  survive  ?  And  if  it 
survive,  where?  how?  in  what  condi- 
tion? under  what  law?  There  is  an 
inward  voice  which  speaks  of  judgment 
to  come.  Will  judgment  indeed  come  ? 
and  if  so,  what  award  may  we  hope  or 
fear  ?  The  future  state  of  man,  —  this 
is  the  great  question  forced  on  us  by 
our  changing  life  and  by  approaching 
death.  I  wiS  not  say  that  on  this  topic 
nature  throws  no  light.  I.  think  it  does  ; 
and  this  light  continually  grows  brighter 
to  them  whose  eyes  revelation  has 
couched  and  made  strong  to  see.  But 
nature  alone  does  not  meet  our  wants, 
i  might  prove  this  by  referrmg  you  to 
the  ages  preceding  Christ,  when  the 
anxious  spirit  of  man  constantly  sought 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  beyond  the 
grave,  —  when  imagination  and  philoso- 
phy alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but 
found  no  restine-place.  But  every  man 
nmst  feel  that,  left  to  nature  as  his  only 
guide,  he  must  wander  in  doubt  as  to 
the  life  to  come.  Where  but  from  God 
himself  can  I  learn  my  destination  ?  I 
ask  at  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  for  intelli- 
gence of  the  departed,  and  the  tomb 
gives  me  no  reply.  I  examine  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  nature  but  I  can  discover 
so  process  for  restoring  the  mouldering 


body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's 
ascent  to  another  sphere.  I  see  the 
need  of  a  power  above  nature  to  restore 
or  perpetuate  life  after  death ;  and  if 
God  intended  to  give  assurance  of  this 
life,  I  see  not  how  He  can  do  it  but  by 
supernatural  teaching, — by  a  miraculous 
revelation.  Miracles  are  the  appropri- 
ate, and  would  seem  to  be  the  Qnly,  mode 
of  placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future 
and  immortal  being;  and  no  miracles 
can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  end  as  the  very  ones  which  hold 
the  highest  place  in  Christianity,  —  I 
mean  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and, 
still  more,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
No  man  will  deny  that,  of  all  truths,  a 
future  state  is  most  strengthening  to 
virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity.  Is 
it,  then,  unworthy  of  God  to  employ 
miracles  for  the  awakening  or  the  con- 
firmation of  this  hope  ?  May  they  not 
even  be  expected  if  nature,  as  we  have 
seen,  sheds  but  a  faint  light  on  this  most 
interesting  of  all  verities  ? 

I  add  one  more  consideration  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  nature  was  not 
intended  to  be  God's  only  method  of 
teaching  mankind.  In  surveying  the 
human  mind,  we  discover  a  principle 
which  singularly  fits  it  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  Benefited  by  miraculous  agen- 
cy, and  which  might  therefore  lead  us 
to  expect  such  interposition.  I  refer  to 
that  principle  of  oiu*  nature  by  which 
we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  what  is  familiar,  but  are 
roused  to  attention  and  deep  interest  bv 
what  is  singular,  strange,  supernatural. 
This  principle  of  wonder  is  an  important 
part  of  our  constitution ;  and  that  God 
should  employ  it  in  the  work  of  our 
education  is  what  reason  might  antici- 
pate. I  see,  then,  a  foundation  for 
miracles  in  the  human  mind ;  and,  when 
I  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  noblest 
work,  I  ought  to  look  to  this  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  his  designs.  We  are  plainly 
so  constituted  that  the  order  of  nature, 
the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  us  the  less. 
Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless 
uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  departures 
from  this  order  powerfully  stir  the  soul, 
break  up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits 
of  thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude 
to  the  Almighty  Interposer,  and  prepare 
it  to  receive  with  awe  the  communica- 
tions of  his  will.  Was  it  unworthy  of 
God,  who  gave  us  this  sensibility  to  the 
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wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it  for  the  recovery 
of  his  creatures  to  himself? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great 
objection  of  scepticism,  that  miracles 
are  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
established  an  order  of  operation,  cannot 
be  expected  to  depart  from  it  To  me 
such  reasoning,  it  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I  con- 
sider God's  paternal  and  moral  relation 
to  mankind,  and  his  interest  in  their 
progress  ;  when  1  consider  how  accord- 
ant it  is  with  his  character  that  He 
should  make  himself  known  to  them  by 
methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind 
and  heart  to  his  goodness  ;  when  I  con- 
sider the  need  we  have  of  illumination 
in  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  distinct 
and  full  than  the  creation  affords ;  when 
I  consider  the  constitution  and  condition 
of  man,  his  free  agency,  and  the  corrup- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen ;  when  I 
consider  how  little  benefit  a  being  so 
depraved  was  likely  to  derive  from  an 
order  of  nature  to  which  he  had  grown 
familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mmd  is 
fitted  to  be  quickened  by  miraculous 
interposition  ;  —  I  say,  when  1  take  all 
these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think, 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural 
light  and  aid,  and  I  discern  in  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  such  as  Christianity  a 
provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame 
and  wants  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  the 
perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles, 
though  less  avowed,  than  that  which  I 
have  now  considered,  yet  perhaps  not 
less  influential,  and  probably  operating 
on  many  minds  so  secretly  as  to  be  un- 
perceived.    At  two  of  these  I  will  just 

fiance.  Not  a  few,  I  am  confident,  have 
oubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because 
they  see  none  now.  Were  their  scep- 
ticism to  clothe  itself  in  language,  it  would 
say,  "  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve them.  We  suspect  them,  because 
they  are  confined  to  the  past."  Now  this 
objection  is  a  childish  one.  It  may  be 
resolved  into  the  principle,  that  nothing 
in  the  past  is  worthy  of  belief  which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  present  Admit  this, 
and  where  will  incredulity  stop  ?  How 
many  forms  and  institutions  of  society, 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed 
away?  Has  history,  then,  no  title  to 
respect?  If,  indeed,  the  human  race 
were  standing  still ;    if  one  age  were 


merely  a  copy  of  preceding  ones ;  if  each 
had  precisely  the  same  wants,  Uien  the 
miracles  required  at  one  period  would 
t)e  reproduced  in  all.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  a  progress  in  human 
affairs  ?  that  lormerly  mankind  were  in 
a  different  stage  from  that  through  which 
they  are  now  passing?  that  <»  course 
the  education  of  the  race  must  be  varied  ? 
and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may 
be  superfluous  now  ?  Shall  we  bind  the 
Creator  to  invariable  modes  of  teaching 
and  training  a  race  whose  capacities 
and  wants  are  undergoing  a  perpetual 
change?  Because  in  periods  of  thick 
darkness  God  introduced  a  new  religion 
by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
these. works  to  be  repeated,  when  tiie 
darkness  is  scattered  and  their  end 
attained  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  mira- 
cles, from  their  very  nature,  must  be 
rare,  occasional,  limited?  Would  not 
their  power  be  impaired  by  frequency  ? 
and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were  they 
so  far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  m 
the  order  of  nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering 
shows  us  the  true  character  of  scep- 
ticism. Scepticism  is  essentially  a  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  which  makes  the 
present  moment  ^e  measure  of  the 
past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature  of 
sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
universe,  it  can  conceive  no  mode  of 
operation  but  what  falls  under  its  imme- 
diate observation.  The  visible,  the  pres- 
ent, is  every  thing  to  the  unbeliever. 
Let  him  but  enlarge  his  views  :  let  him 
look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  let  him  consider  the  infinity  of 
resources  which  are  comprehended  in 
omnipotence  ;  let  him  represent  to  him- 
self the  manifold  stages  through  which 
the  human  race  is  appointed  to  pass; 
let  him  remember  that  the  education  of 
the  ever-growing  mind  must  requu%  a 
great  variety  of  discipline ;  and  espe- 
cially let  him  admit  the  sublime  thougnt, 
of  which  the  germ  is  found  in  nature, 
that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for, 
and  to  ascend  to,  an  incomparably  higher 
order  of  existence  than  the  present, — 
and  he  will  see  the  childishness  of  mak- 
ing his  narrow  experience  the  standard 
of  all  that  is  past  and  is  to  come  in 
human  history. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  sci- 
ence should  fall  into  this  error.  The 
improved  science  of  the  present   day 
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teaches  them  that  this  globe  of  ours, 
which  seems  so  unchangeable,  is  not 
now  what  it  was  a  few  thousand  years 
ago.  They  find  proofs,  by  digging  into 
the  earth,  that  this  globe  was  inhabited 
before  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
by  classes  of  animals  which  have  per- 
ished, and  the  ocean  peopled  by  races 
now  unknown,  and  that  the  human  race 
are  occupying  a  ruined  and  restored 
world  Men  of  science  should  learn  to 
free  themselves  from  the  vulgar  narrow- 
ness which  sees  nothing  in  tne  past  but 
the  present,  and  should  learn  the  stu- 
pendous and  infinite  variety  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  God. 

There  is  another  objection  to  miracles, 
and  the  last  to  be  now  considered,  which 
b  drawn  from  the  well-known  fact,  that 
pretended  miracles  crowd  the  pages  of 
ancient  history.  No  falsehoods,  we  are 
told,  have  been  more  common  than  ac- 
counts of  prodigies,  and  therefore  the 
miraculous  character  of  Christianity  is  a 
presumption  against  its  truth.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  this  argument  has  its  weight ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  say,  that,  did  I  know 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  that  it  was  a 
relirion  full  of  miracles ;  did  I  know 
nothing  of  its  doctrines,  its  purpose,  its 
influences,  and  whole  history,  I  should 
smpect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
miracles,  considered  nakedly,  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  design  and  from  all  cir- 
cumstances which  explain  and  support 
them.  There  is  a  like  presumption 
2^nst  events  not  miraculous,  but  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  But  this  is 
only  a  reason  for  severe  scrutiny  and 
slow  belief,  not  for  resisting  strong  and 
multiplied  proofs.  I  blame  no  man  for 
doubting  a  report  of  miracles  when  first 
hnmght  to  his  ears.  Thousands  of  ab- 
surd prodigies  have  been  created  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands 
jnore  been  forged  by  imposture.  I 
invite  you,  then,  to  try  scrupulously  the 
miracles  of  Christianity;  and,  if  they 
bear  the  marks  of  the  superstitious  leg- 
ends of  false  reli^ons,  do  not  spare 
fhcm-  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hear- 
mg  and  calm  investijgation. 

It  is  plainly  no  sumcient  argument  for 
rejecting  all  miracles  that  men  have  be- 
lieved in  many  which  are  false.  If  you 
ff>  back  to  tne  times  when  miraculous 
•tones  were  swallowed  most  greedily, 
and  read  the  books  then  written  on  his- 


tory, geography,  and  natural  science,  you 
will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error ; 
but  do  they  therefore  contain  nothing 
worthy  your  trust  ?  Is  there  not  a  vein 
of  truth  running  through  the  prevalent 
falsehood?  And  cannot  a  sagacious 
mind  very  often  detach  the  real  from  the 
fictitious,  explain  the  origin  of  many  mis- 
takes, distinguish  the  judicious  ana  hon- 
est from  the  credulous  or  interested 
narrator,  and  by  a  comparison  of  testi- 
monies detect  the  latent  truth  t  Where 
will  you  stop  if  you  start  with  believing 
nothing  on  points  where  former  ages 
have  gone  astray  ?  You  must  pronounce 
all  reRgion  and  all  morality  to  be  delu- 
sion, for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly 
erred.  Nothing  is  more  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher  than  to  found  a  universal 
censure  on  a  limited  number  of  unfavor- 
able facts.  This  is  much  like  the  rea- 
soning of  the  misanthrope,  who,  because 
he  sees  much  vice,  infers  that  there  is  no 
virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sometimes 
been  deceived,  pi'onounces  all  men  hyp- 
ocrites. 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicity  of  false 
miracles,  far  from  disproving,  gives  sup- 
port to  those  on  which  Christianity  rests  ; 
for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  foun- 
dation for  falsehood,  especially  when  it 
obtains  general  belief.  The  love  of  truth 
is  an  essential  principle  of  human  nature ; 
men  generally  embrace  error  on  account 
of  some  precious  ingredient  of  truth 
mixed  with  it,  and  for  the  time  insepa- 
rable from  it.  The  universal  belief  of 
past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions  is 
to  me  a  presumption  that  miracles  have 
entered  into  human  history.  Will  the 
unbeliever  say  that  it  only  shows  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for 
the  supernatural  ?  I  reply,  that  in  this 
reasoning  he  furnishes  a  weapon  against 
himself;  for  a  strong  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for 
and  to  cling  to  miraculous  agency,  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  Author  of  our 
being,  by  whom  this  thirst  for  the  super- 
natural was  given,  intended  to  furnish 
objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it  a  place  in 
the  education  of  the  race. 

But  I  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and 
it  is  an  observation  of  great  importance, 
that  the  exploded  miracles  of  ancient 
times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only 
furnish  a  general  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  genuine  ones,  but 
yield  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  those 
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in  particular  upon  which  Christianity 
rests.  I  say  to  the  sceptic,  You  affirm 
nothing  but  truth  in  declaring  history  to 
abouna  in  false  miracles ;  I  agree  with 
you  in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  supernatural  accounts  of  which 
ancient  religions  boast.  But  how  do  we 
know  these  to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so 
judge  without  proofs.  We  discern  in 
them  the  marks  of  delusion.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  examine  these  marks,  and  then  to 
answer  me  honestly,  whether  you  find 
them  in  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  Is 
there  not  a  broad  line  between  Cnrist's 
works  and  those  which  we  both  agree  in 
rejecting  ?  I  maintain  that  there  is,  and 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  can  confound 
the  Christian  miracles  with  the  prodigies 
of  heathenism.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  so  strong  as  to  forbid  us  to  refer 
them  to  a  common  ori^n.  The  miracles 
of  superstition  carry  the  brand  of  false- 
hood in  their  own  nature,  and  are  dis- 
proved by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  imposed  ©n  the  multitude. 
The  objects  for  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought  are  such  as  do  not 
require  or  justify  a  divine  interposition. 
Many  of  them  are  absurd,  childish,  or 
extravagant,  and  betray  a  weak  intellect 
or  diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be 
explained  by  natural  causes.  Many  are 
attested  by  persons  who  lived  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  aees,  and  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  inquiring  into  their  truth. 
We  can  see  the  origin  of  many  in  the 
self-interest  of  those  who  forged  them, 
and  can  account  for  their  reception  by 
the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  these  spurious  miracles  were  the 
natural  growth  of  the  ignorance,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  corruptions  of  the 
times,  and  tended  to  confirm  them.  Now 
it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  these  various 
marks  of  falsehood  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Christian  miracles.  We  find  in  them 
characters  directly  the  reverse.  They 
were  wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  God ; 
they  were  wrought  in  an  age  of  improve- 
ment ;  they  are  marked  by  a  majesty, 
beneficence,  unostentatious  simplicity, 
and  wisdom,  which  separate  them  im- 
measurably from  the  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ordered ^ncy,  or  the  contrivances  of 
imposture.  They  can  be  explained  by 
no  interests,  passions,  or  prejudices  of 
men.  They  are  parts  of  a  religion  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  estab- 
lished  ideas    and   expectations,   which 


breathes  purity  and  benevolence,  which 
transcended  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  and  which  thus  carries  with  it  the 
presumption  of  a  divine  original  Whence 
this  immense  distance  between  the  two 
classes  of  miracles  ?  Will  you  trace 
both  to  one  source,  and  that  a  polluted 
one?  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spirit 
works  as  different  as  light  and  darkness, 
as  earth  and  heaven?  I  am  not,  then, 
shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false  miracles 
of  other  religions.  I  have  no  desire  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight ;  I  summon  them 
as  my  witnesses.  They  show  me  how 
naturally  imposture  and  superstition 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  their 
fictions.  They  show  how  man,  when  he 
aspires  to  counterfeit  God's  agency,  be- 
trays more  signally  his  impotence  and 
folly.  When  I  place  side  by  side  the 
mighty  works  of  Jesus  and  the  prodigies 
of  heathenism,  I  see  that  they  can  no 
more  be  compared  with  one  another  than 
the  machinery  and  mock  thunders  of  the 
theatre  can  be  likened  to  the  awful  and 
beneficent  powers  of  the  universe. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miracles, 
I  have  aimed  chiefly  to  meet  those  gen- 
eral objections  by  which  many  are  preju- 
diced against  supernatural  interpositions 
universally,  and  are  disinclined  to  weigh 
an^  proof  in  their  support.  Hoping  that 
this  weak  scepticism  nas  been  shown  to 
want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  I 
proceed  now  to  state  more  particularly 
the  principal  grounds  on  which  I  be- 
lieve that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
were  actually  wrought  in  attestation  of 
its  truth. 

The  evidences  of  facts  are  of  two 
kinds,  presumptive  and  direct,  and  both 
meet  in  support  of  Christian  miracles. 
First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  in 
its  favor.  To  this  class  of  proofs  be- 
long the  views  already  given  of  the 
accordance  of  revelation  and  miracles 
with  the  wants  and  principles  of  human 
nature,  with  the  perfections  of  God,  with 
his  relations  to  his  human  f^unily,  and 
with  his  ordinary  providence.  These  I 
need  not  repeat  I  will  only  observe 
that  a  strong  presumption  in  support  of 
the  miracles  arises  from  the  importance 
of  the  religion  to  which  they  belong. 
If  I  were  told  of  supernatural  works 
performed  to  prove  that  three  are  more 
than  one,  or  that  human  life  reauires 
food  for   its  support,   I   should    Icnow 
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that  they  were  false-  The  presumption 
against  them  would  be  invincible.  The 
Author  of  nature  could  never  supersede 
its  wise  and  stupendous  order  to  teach 
what  falls  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
child.  Extraordinary  interpositions  of 
God  suppose  that  truths  of  extraordi- 
nary dig^ty  and  beneficence  are  to  be 
imparted.  Now,  in  Christianity  I  find 
truths  of  transcendent  importance,  which 
throw  into  shade  all  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  which  give  a  new  character, 
aim.  and  interest  to  our  existence.  Heie 
is  a  fit  occasion  for  supernatural  inter- 
position. A  presumption  exists  in  favor 
of  miracles,  by  which  a  religion  so  wor- 
thy of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  presumption  in  favor  of  facts 
is  not  enough.  It,  indeed,  adds  much 
force  to  the  direct  proofs  ;  still  these  are 
needed,  nor  are  they  wanting  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are 
chie^  of  two  kinds  ;  they  consist  of 
testimony,  oral  or  written,  and  of  effects, 
txaces,  monuments,  yrhich  the  facts  have 
left  behind  them.  The  Christian  miracles 
are  si^)ported  by  both.  We  have,  first,  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony,  nothing 
less  than  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  companions  of  Jesus, 
and  the  first  propagators  of  his  religion. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  men  who 
ooold  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
facts  which  they  report ;  who  bore  their 
witness  amidst  perils  and  persecutions  ; 
who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
Master  lived  and  died ;  who  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  if  their 
testimony  were  false ;  whose  writings 
breathe  die  sincerest  love  of  virtue  and 
of  mankind ;  and  who  at  last  sealed 
their  attestations  with  their  blood.  M  ore 
unexceptionable  witnesses  to  facts  can- 
not be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "These  witnesses  lived 
ages  ago ;  could  we  hear  these  accounts 
from  their  own  lips,  we  should  be  satis- 
fied "*  ?  I  answer,  You  have  something 
better  than  their  own  lips,  or  than  their 
own  word  taken  alone.  You  have,  as 
has  been  proved,  their  writings.  Per- 
b^js  you  hear  with  some  surpnse  that  a 
hook  mav  be  a  better  witness  than  its 
author ;  out  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I 
will  illustiate  it  by  an  imaginary  case  in 
our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to 
be  an  eye-witness  should  relate  to  me  the 
events  of  the  three  memorable  days  of 


July,  in  which  the  last  revolution  of 
France  was  achieved;  suppose,  next, 
that  a  book,  a  history  of  that  revolution, 
published  and  received  as  true  in  France, 
should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  country. 
Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  t 
I  sa^  the  last.  A  sinde  witness  may 
deceive ;  but  that  a  writer  should  pub- 
lish in  France  the  history  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  never  occurred  there,  or 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  true 
one,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ; 
and  that  such  a  history  should  obtain 
currencv,  that  it  should  not  be  instantly 
brandea  as  a  lie,  is  utterly  impossible.  A 
history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not 
only  eives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among 
whom  it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a  concen- 
tration of  thousands  of  voices,  of  many 
thousand  witnesses.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, received  as  they  were  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians  in  their  own  times 
and  in  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, are  the  testimonies  of  that  mul- 
titude as  well  as  of  the  writers. 
Thousands  nearest  to  the  events,  join 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian 
miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence, 
sometimes  more  powerful  than  direct 
witnesses,  and  this  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Facts  are  often  pSiced  beyond 
doubt  by  the  effects  which  they  leave 
behind  tnem.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me  explain  this 
branch  of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when 
absent  and  distant  from  your  city,  that 
on  a  certain  day  a  tide,  such  as  had 
never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbor, 
overflowed  your  wharves,  and  rushed 
into  your  streets ;  I  doubt  the  fact ;  but 
hastening  here,  I  See  what  were  once 
streets  strewed  with  sea- weed,  and 
shells,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  I 
cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive, 
but  such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great 
events  leave  effects,  and  these  spesJc  di- 
rectiy  of  the  cause.  What,  I  ask,  are 
the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution  ? 
Have  we  none  but  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony ?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole 
form  of  our  society,  the  language  and 
spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness 
to  our  English  origin,  and  to  our  suc- 
cessful conflict  for  independence.  Now 
the  miracles  of  Christianity  have  left 
effects  which  equally  attest  their  reality, 
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and  cannot  be  explained  without  them. 
I  go  back  to  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  com- 
mencement and  rapid  progress  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  I  see  a  new  religion, 
of  a  character  altogether  its  own,  which 
bore  no  likeness  to  any  past  or  existing 
faith,  spreading  in  a  few  )rears  through 
all  civilized  nations,  and  introducing  a 
new  era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change 
of  the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly 
distinguished  all  following  ages.  Here 
is  a  plain  fact,  which  the  sceptic  will  not 
deny,  however  he  may  explain  it.  I  see 
this  religion  issuing  from  an  obscure, 
despised,  hated  people.  Its  Founder 
had  died  on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment as  disgraceful  as  the  pillory  or 
gallows  of  the  present  day.  Its  teachers 
were  poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  or 
education,  taken  from  the  fishing-boat 
and  other  occupations  which  had  never 
furnished  teachers,  to  mankind.  I  see 
these  men  bednning  their  work  on  the 
spot  where  their  Master's  blood  had 
been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor ; 
and  I  hear  them  summoning  first  his 
murderers,  and  then  all  nations  and  all 
ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the 
priest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  ig- 
norant, to  renounce  the  faith  and  the 
worship  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  veneration  of  all  aees,  and  to  take 
the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lord.  I  see 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the 
scorn  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  yet,  without  a  human 
weapon  and  in  opposition  to  all  human 
power,  I  see  the  humble  Apostles  of 
Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering 
prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of  their 
opposers,  changing  enemies  into  friends, 
breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  and  carrying  to  the 
bounds  of  civilization,  and  even  into 
half-civilized  regions,  a  religion  which 
has  contributed  to  advance  society  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Here 
is  the  effect  Here  is  a  monument  more 
durable  than  pillars  or  triumphal  arches. 
Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
effects.  If  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles were  indeed  sent  and  empowered 
by  God,  and  wrought  miracles  in  attes- 
tation of  their  mission,  then  the  estab- 


lishment of  Christianity  is  explained 
Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish 
impostors  left  to  meet  the  whole  stren^ 
of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  bot 
their  own  power,  or  rather  their  own 
weakness,  and  you  have  no  cause  for 
the  stupendous  effect  I  have  described 
Such  men  could  no  more  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  than  they  coold 
have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources, 
sunk  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised 
valleys  to  the  skies.  Christianity,  then, 
has  not  only  the  evidence  of  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses,  but  that  of  effects,— 
a  proof  which  will  grow  stronger  by  com- 
paring its  progress  with  that  oi  other 
religions,  such  as  Mahometanism,  vhich 
sprang  from  human  passions,  and  were 
advanced  by  human  power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  miracles,  I  wnr 
pass  to  the  last  topic  of  this  discourse. 
Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
course ;  but  a  discussion  of  Chrisdia 
evidences  in  which  it  should  find  no 
place  would  be  essentially  defective.  I 
refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  deri^td 
from  the  character  of  its  Author  The 
character  of  Jesus  was  original.  He 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  moral  historvof 
the  human  race.  His  perfection  was 
not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
greatness  which  had  long  engrossed  die 
world's  admiration.  Jesus  stood  apart 
from  other  men.  He  borrowed  from 
none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded 
by  men  of  low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  At 
conception  of  a  hi^er  form  of  hunaa 
virtue  than  had  yet  been  realized  <« 
imagined,  and  deliberately  devoted  him* 
self  to  its  promotion,  as  the  suprcnH 
object  of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious 
of  being  dedicated  to  this  great  work,  he 
spoke  with  a  calm  dignity,  an  unaffectej 
elevation,  which  separated  him  from  al 
other  teachers.  Unsupported,  he  nevef 
wavered  :  sufficient  to  himself,  be  rfr 
fused  alliance  with  wealth  or  powtf 
Yet,  with  all  this  self- subsistence  art 
uncompromising  energy,  his  ^^^''^''^ 
was  the  mildest,  the  gentlest,  the  mM 
attractive,  ever  manifested  among  m^ 
It  could  not  have  been  a  fiction.  loriraj 
could  have  conceived  it,  or  who  cojw 
have  embodied  the  conception  in  such  I 
life  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led  in  >^ 
tions,  words,  manners,  so  natural  an 
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nnstudied,  so  imbued  with  reality,  so 
worthy  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 

The  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a 
philantlu-opy  without  mixture  and  with- 
out bounds;  a  philanthropy  uniting' 
gnmdeur  and  meekness  in  beautiful 
propordons ;  a  philanthropy  as  wise  as 
it  was  fervent,  which  comprehended  the 
tme  wants  and  the  true  eood  of  man, 
which  compassionated,  indeed,  his  suf- 
ferings from  abroad,  but  which  saw  in 
the  soul  the  deep  fountain  of  his  miser- 
ies, and  labored,  by  regenerating  this, 
to  bring  him  to  a  pure  and  endurins^ 
bppiness.  So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled 
was  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  that  it 
las  impressed  itself  on  all  future  times. 
There  went  forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent 
iafluence  from  his  character,  which  op- 
erates even  now.  Since  the  death  of 
Christ,  a  spirit  of  humanitv,  unknown 
before,  has  silently  difiEusea  itself  over 
*  considerable  portion  of  the  earth.  A 
new  standard  of  virtue  has  gradually 
possessed  itself  of  the  veneration  of 
men.  A  new  power  has  been  acting  on 
wciety,  which  has  done  more  than  all 
other  causes  combined  to  disarm  the  self- 
ish passions,  and  to  bind  men  strongly 
to  one  another  and  to  God.  What  a 
Bonnment  have  we  here  to  the  virtue 
^  Jesus !  and  if  Christianity  has  such 
a  Founder,  it  roust  have  come  from 
Heaven- 
There  are  other  remarkable  proofs 
<rf  the  power  and  elevation  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  It  has  touched 
and  conciliated  not  a  few  of  the  de- 
twmined  adversaries  of  his  religion. 
Infidelity,  whilst  it  has  laid  unsparing 
fcittds  on  the  system,  has  generally 
Anink  from  offering  violence  to  its 
Author.  In  truth,  unbelievers  have 
occasionally  borne  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  benignant  and  celestial  virtues 
^  Jesus ;  and  I  record  this  with  pleas- 
'fe.  not  only  as  honorable  to  Chris- 
^ty,  but  as  showing  that  unbelief 
J^  not  universally  sear  the  moral 
Wings,  or  breathe  hostility  to  good- 
Jjss.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  character 
wChrist  has  withstood  the  most  deadly 
Jjd  irresistible  foe  of  error  and  un- 
J"®ded  claims,  —  I  mean  Time.  It 
^Jost  nothing  of  its  elevation  by  the 
■Movements  of  ages.  Since  he  ap- 
Ppfcd,  society  has  gone  forward,  men's 
^ws  have  become  enlarged,  and  phil- 
^''ophy  has  risen  to  conceptions  of  far 


purer  virtues  than  were  the  boast  of 
antiquity.  But,  however  the  human 
mind  may  have  advanced,  it  must  still 
look  upward  if  it  would  see  and  under- 
stand Christ.  He  is  still  above  it. 
Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned 
on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity 
is  true.  The  delineation  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so 
unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  grandeur, 
required  the  existence  of  an  original. 
To  suppose  that  this  character  was 
invented  bv  unprincipled  men,  amidst 
Jewish  ana  heathen  darkness,  and  was 
then  imposed  as  a  reality  in  the  very 
age  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
argues  an  excess  of  credulity,  and  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  powers  and 
principles  of  human  nature.  The  char- 
acter of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so, 
Jesus  must  have  been  what  he  professed 
to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  revealer 
of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  now  completed  what  I  pro- 
posed in  this  discourse.  I  have  laid 
before  you  some  of  the  principal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed 
to  state  them  without  exaggeration. 
That  an  honest  mind,  which  thoroughly 
comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger 
proofs  may,  indeeo,  be  conceived ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be 
given  in  consistency  with  our  moral 
nature,  and  with  the  moral  government 
of  God.  Such  a  government  requires 
that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the 
mind,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  gain 
it  by  an  upright  use  of  our  understand- 
ings, and  by  conforming  ourselves  to 
what  we  have  already  Teamed.  God 
might,  indeed,  shed  on  us  an  overpow- 
ering light,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  lose  our  way ;  but  in  so 
doing  He  would  annihilate  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  present  probation.  It 
is,  then,  no  objection  to  Christianity 
that  its  evidences  are  not  the  very 
strongest  which  might  be  given,  ana 
that  they  do  not  extort  universal  assent 
In  this  respect  it  accords  with  other 
great  truths.  These  are  not  forced  on 
our  belief.  Whoever  will  may  shut  his 
eyes  on  their  proofs  and  array  against 
them  objections.  In  the  measure  of 
evidence  with  which  Christianity  is  ac- 
companied, I  see  a  iust  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  a  wise  adap- 
tation to  that  moral  nature  which  it  is 
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the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  carry 
forward  to  perfection. 

I  close  as  I  began.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  true. 
It  is  true ;  and  its  truth  is  to  break 
forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of 
this  I  have  not  a  doubt.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  our  religion  has  been  questioned, 
even  by  intelligent  and  good  men ;  but 
this  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its 
divine  original  or  in  its  ultimate  tri- 
umphs. Such  men  have  questioned  it, 
because  they  have  known  it  chiefly  by 
its  corruptions.  In  proportion  as  its 
original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  the 
doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield. 
I  have  no  fears  from  infidelity ;  espe- 
cially from  that  form  of  it  which  some 
are  at  this  moment  laboring  to  spread 
through  our  country,  —  I  mean  that  in- 
sane, desperate  unbelief  which  strives 
to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  revelation,  and  to  leave  us.  not  only 
without  Christ,  but  without  God.  This 
I  dread  no  more  than  I  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his 
sphere,  or  to  storm  the  skies  with  the 
artillery  of  the  earth.  We  were  made 
for  religion ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of 
our  faith  can  change  our  nature,  they 
will  leave  the  foundation  of  religion  un- 
shaken. The  human  soul  was  created 
to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants 
a  Deity  for  its  love  and  trust,  an  immor- 
tality for  its  hope.     It  wants  consola- 


tions not  found  in  philosophy,  wants 
strength  in  temptation,  sorrow,  and 
death,  which  human  wisdom  cannot 
minister;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that 
Christianity  meets  these  deep  wants  of 
men,  I  have  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  its 
triumphs.  Men  cannot  long  live  with- 
out religion.  In  France  there  is  a 
spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  scep- 
tical spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A 
philosopher  in  that  country  would  now 
blush  to  quote  Voltaire  as  an  authoritv 
in  religion.  Already  atheism  is  dumo 
where  once  it  seemed  to  bear  swa?. 
The  greatest  minds  in  France  are  wort 
ing  back  their  way  to  the  light  of  truth. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  yet  be 
called  Christians;  but  their  ])ath,  like 
that  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  came 
star-guided  from  the  East,  is  towards 
Christ.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  It  has  an  immortal  life, 
and  will  gather  strength  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds 
have  found  in  it  the  light  which  they 
most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sor- 
rowful and  broken  spirits  have  found 
in  it  a  healing  balm  for  their  woes.  It 
has  inspired  the  sublimest  virtues  and 
the  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  comiptiona 
of  such  a  religion  I  weep,  and  I  sboidd 
blush  to  be  their  advocate ;  but  of  the 
gospel  itself  I  can  never  be  ashamed. 
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John  iii.  a:  "The  same  came  to  Tesm  bymght, 
and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thoo  art  a 
teacher  come  firom  God;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thoa  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

The  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
are  the  subject  of  this  lecture, — a  sub- 
ject of  great  extent  as  well  as  of  vast 
importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  im- 
mense variety  of  learning  has  been 
employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  been   called   forth.     History, 


metaphysics,  ancient  learning,  critidsi% 
ethical  science,  and  the  science  of  )A^ 
man  nature,  have  been  summoned  tfl 
the  controversy,  and  have  brought  iropoiw 
tant  contributions  to  the  Christian  cai 
To  condense  into  one  discourse  wi 
scholars  and  great  men  have  written 
this  point  is  impossible,  even  if  it 
desirable ;  and  I  have  stated  the  ext( 
of  spf'culation  into  which  our  subji 
has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  gii 
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an  abstract  of  others*  labors,  but  be- 

canse  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 

[  topic  is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and 

I  because  I  would  invite  you  to  follow  me 

I  in  a  discussion  which  will  require  con- 

I  centrated  and  continued  attention.     A 

I  subject  more  worthy  of  attention  than 

the  claims  of  that  religion  which  was 

impressed  on  our  childhood,  and  which 

b  acknowledged  to  be   the   only  firm 

feandatioQof  the  hope  of  immortality, 

caanot  be  presented ;    and  our  minds 

BQst  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of 

bnaian  nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Giristianity  has  been  opposed  is 
a  fact  implied  in  the  establishment  of 
ftb  lecture.  ^  That  it  has  had  adversa- 
lies  of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I 
propose  in  this  discourse  to  make  some 
itmarks  on  what  seems  to  me  the  great 
abjection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
innciple  on  which  its  evidences  rest, 
ttd  on  some  of  its  particular  evidences. 
The  great  objection  to  Christianity  — 
Ibc  only  one  which  has  much  influence 
»t  the  present  day  —  meets  us  at  the 
^  tbreshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would, 
trade  it,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary 
lid  essential  attribute  of  this  religion* 
lift  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
ftjessed,  and  amounts  to  this,  that 
liiacles  are  incredible,  and  that  the 
Upernatural  character  of  an  alleged 
pet  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood. 
So  strong  is  this  propensity  to  doubt  of 
^  artures  from  the  order  of  nature, 
t  there  are  sincere  Christians  who 
Sne  to  rest  their  religion  wholly  on 
internal  evidence,  and  to  overlook 
outward  extraordinary  interposition 
God  by  which  it  was  at  first  estab- 
d.  But  the  difficulty  cannot  in  this 
be  evaded ;  for  Christianity  is  not 
confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  it- 
.  in  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous 
igion  It  is  not  a  system  which  the 
nan  mind  might  have  gathered  in  the 
dinwy  exercise  of  its  powers  from 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  Its  doc- 
es,  especially  those  which  relate  to 
Fwmder,  claim  for  it  the  distinction 
being  a  supernatural  provision  for 
recovery  of  the  human  race.  So 
the  objection  which  1  have  stated 
presses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be  well 
>^ded,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity, 
"is  proper,  then,  to  begin  the  dis- 
*<m  witn  inquiring  whence  the  dis- 
'^  to  discredit  miracles  springs, 


and  how  far  it  is  rational.  A  prelimi- 
nary remark  of  some  importance  is,  that 
this  disposition  is  not  a  necessary  part 
or  principle  of  our  mental  constitution, 
like  the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to 
adequate  causes.  We  are  indeed  so 
framed  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  order  of  nature  which  we  have  uni- 
formly experienced ;  but  not  so  framed 
as  to  revolt  at  alleged  violations  of  that 
order,  and  to  account  them  impossible 
or  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  men  at 
large  discover  a  strong  and  incurable 
propensity  to  believe  in  miracles.  Al- 
most all  tiistories,  until  within  the  two 
last  centuries,  reported  seriously  super- 
natural facts.  Scepticism  as  to  miracles 
is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Epicurean  or  atheistical  sect 
among  the  ancients ;  and  so  far  from 
being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is  re- 
sisted by  an  almost  infinite  preponder- 
ance of  oelief  on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism 
sprung?  It  may  be  explained  by  two 
principal  causes,  i.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  among  enlightened 
men  that  in  past  times  and  in  our  own 
a  strong  disposition  has  existed,  and 
still  exists^  to  admit  miracles  without 
examination.  Human  credulity  is  found 
to  have  devoured  nothing  more  eagerly 
than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is 
argued  that  we  discover  here  a  principle 
of  human  nature,  namely,  the  love  of 
the  supernatural  and  marvellous,  which 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of 
miracles  wherever  we  find  it ;  and  that 
it  is,  consequently,  unnecessary  and  un- 
philosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  im- 
probable one, — the  actual  existence  of 
miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion  is 
a  specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  gen- 
eralizing which  rather  distinguishes  our 
times,  and  shows  that  philosophical  rea- 
soning has  made  fewer  advances  than  we 
are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
a  principle  of  credulity  as  to  prodigies 
in  a  considerable  part  of  society,  a  dis- 
position to  believe  without  due  scrutiny. 
But  this  principle,  like  every  other  m 
our  nature,  has  its  limits  ;  acts  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws  ;  is  not  omnipotent,  — 
cannot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears 
hear,  and  the  unoerstandine;  credit  de- 
lusions under  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances ;  'but  requires  the  concurrence 
of  various  circumstances  and  of  other 
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principles  of  our  nature  in  order  to  its 
operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of 
spectral  appearances  has  been  very  com- 
mon ;  but  under  what  circumstances  and 
in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred  ? 
Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day  and 
amidst  cheerful  society?  or  in  solitary 
places ;  in  grave-yards ;  in  twilights  or 
mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  un- 
defined as  easily  to  take  a  form  from 
imagination  ;  and  in  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  terror,  and  associated  with 
the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  credulity  is  as  regular  in  its  op- 
eration as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circum- 
stances and  so  restrained  and  checked  by 
other  parts  of  human  nature,  that  some- 
times the  most  obstinate  in  credulity 
is  found  in  that  very  class  of  people 
whose  easy  belief  on  other  occasions 
moves  our  contempt  It  is  weU  known, 
for  example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation  has  been  encoun- 
tered with  much  more  unyielding  scep- 
ticism among  the  vulgar  than  among 
the  improved  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  credulity  of  the  igno- 
rant operates  under  the  control  of  their 
strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and 
that  no  class  of  society  yield  a  slower 
assent  to  positions  which  manifestly 
subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and 
most  settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then, 
very  unphilosophical  to  assume  this 
principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  mira- 
cles whatever.  I  grant  that  the  fact, 
that  accounts  of  supernatural  agency  so 
generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for 
K>oking  upon  them  with  peculiar  dis- 
trust. Miracles  ought  on  this  account 
to  be  sifted  more  than  common  facts. 
But  if  we  find  that  a  belief  in  a  series 
of  supernatural  works  has  occurred  un- 
der circumstances  very  different  from 
those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circumstances  most 
unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  credulity, 
then  this  belief  cannot  be  resohred  into 
the  common  causes  which  have  blinded 
men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency. 
We  must  look  for  other  causes,  and  if 
none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  miracles,  then  true  philos- 
ophy binds  us  to  believe  them.  I  close 
this  head  with  observing  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  believe  in  what  is 
strange  and  miraculous,  though  a  pre- 
sumption against  particular  miracles,  is 


not  a  presumption  against  miracles  uni 
versally,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  for  grea 
principles  of  human  nature  have  general!] 
a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explaoa 
tion  of  this  propensity  so  common  to  roan 
kind  is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  earlici 
ages  of  the  human  race  miraculous  in 
terpositions,  suited  to  man's  infant  state 
were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  mos 
striking  facts  of  human  history,  the] 
spread  throu|;h  all  future  times  a  belie 
and  expectation  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  o 
the  scepticism  in  regard  t6  supematura 
agency  which  has  grown  up,  especially 
among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  ai 
^ou  well  know,  by  successful  researche 
into  nature ;  and  the  discoveries  of  sd 
ence  have  continually  added  strength  tt 
that  great  principle,  that  the  phenomea 
of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  genera 
and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the  Autha 
of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  accord 
ing  to  an  established  order.  Nature 
the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  bi 
uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  sac 
cession  of  causes  and  efifects.  Mao] 
phenomena,  once  denominated  irregulai( 
and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  ari 
found  to  be  connected  with  precediifl 
circumstances  as  regularly  as  the  inoi 
common  events.  The  comet,  we  Icani 
observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sd 
and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomena 
now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculooi 
but  believes  that,  when  better  undcl 
stood,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  alreatf 
known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  nfl 
yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  vii 
the  uniformity  of  nature  begets  a  distnfl 
of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  ratioal 
distrust  too ;  for,  while  many  causes^ 
mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  mir 
may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one 
quate  cause  o|  real  miracles,  that  is. 
power  of  God ;  and  the  regularity  of' 
ure  forms  a  strong  presumption  aga 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  poi 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstao 
and  for  extraordinary  purposes,  towl 
the  established  laws  of  the  creation 
not  competent.  But  the  observatioi 
the  uniformity  of  nature  produces 
multitudes,  not  merely  this  rational 
trust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  bi 
secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations 
impossible.    That  attention  to  the 
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ers  of  nature  which  is  implied  in  sci- 
entific research  tends  to  weaken  the 
practical  conviction  of  a  higher  power ; 
2nd  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of 
being  r^;arded  as  the  modes  of  Divine 
operation,  come  insensibly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fetters  on  his  agency, — as 
too  sacred  to  be  suspended  even  by  their 
Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially 
atheistical  and  at  war  with  all  sound 
phflosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
that  scepticism  which  prevails  in  regard 
to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our 
particular  consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is 
strong  and  practical,  a  miracle  will  appear 
as  possible  as  any  other  e£Eect,  as  the 
Bost  common  event  in  life ;    and  the 
aigument  a^inst  miracles,  drawn  from 
fee  unifomuty  of  nature,  will  weigh  with 
Mm  only  as  far  as  this  uniformity  is  a 
ptedgc  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  dis- 
position to  accomplish  his  purposes  by 
a  fixed  order  or  mode   of  operation. 
Now  it  is  freely  granted  that  the  Crea- 
tor's regard  or  attachment  to  such  an 
Drier  may  be  inferred  from  the  steadiness 
*ith  which  He  observes  it ;  and  a  strong 
.pRsumption  lies  a^inst  any  violation 
rf  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for  purposes 
to  which  the  established  laws  of  nature 
fte  adequate.    But  this  is  the  utmost 
i*ich  the  order  of  nature  authorizes  us 
to  infer  respecting  its  Author.     1 1  forms 
IP  presumption  against  miracles  univer- 
ttQy.  in  all  imaginable  cases ;  but  may 
<wn  fumbh  a  presumption    in    their 
svor. 

We  are  never  to  forget  that  God's 
adherence  to  the  order  of  the  universe 
tt>t  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  in- 
nt  and  voluntary.     He  adheres  to 
not  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it 
a  sacredness  which  compels  him  to 
ct  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited 
accomplish  his  purposes.      It  is  a 
.  and  not  an  end ;    and,  like  all 
means,  must  give  way  when  the 
J  can  best  be  promoted  without  it. 
is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  make 
idol  of  order  and  method ;  to  cling 
established  forms  of  business  when 
clog  instead  of  advancing  it.     If, 
the  great  purposes  of  the  universe 
best  be  accomplished  by  departing 
'  its  established  laws,  these  laws 
undoubtedly  be   suspended ;    and 
gh  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
ed  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for 


which  they  were  first  instituted  will  be 
advanced  by  their  violation.  Now  the 
question  arises,  For  what  purposes  were 
nature  and  its  order  appointed  ?  and 
there  is  no  presumption  in  sa3dng  that 
the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement 
of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which 
we  mean  both  moral  and  intellectual 
powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The  great 
purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature-  is 
fixed,  is  plainlv  the  formation  of  mind. 
In  a  creation  without  order,  where  events 
would  follow  without  any  regular  suc- 
cession, it  is  obvious  that  mind  must  be 
kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for,  in  such 
a  universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning 
from  effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to 
establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends ;  that  is,  no  science 
relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind ;  no 
action ;  no  virtue.  The  great  purpose 
of  God,  then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  ao- 
vance  the  mind ;  and  if  the  case  should 
occur  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind 
could  best  be  advanced  bv  departing 
from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agency, 
then  the  great  purpose  of  the  creation, 
the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity, 
would  demand  such  departure ;  and 
miracles,  instead  of  warring  against, 
would  concur  with  nature. 

Now  we  Christians  maintain  that  such 
a  case  has  existed.  We  affirm  that, 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
nature  <had  failed  to  communicate  in- 
structions to  men  in  which,  as  intel- 
ligent beings,  they  had  the  deepest 
concern,  and  on  which  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  highest  faculties  essen- 
tially depended ;  and  we  affirm,  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature ; 
so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred  in 
which  additional  communications,  su- 
pernatural lights,  might  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Fathe^r  of  spirits. 
Let  me  state  two  particulars  out  cf 
many  in  which  men  needed  intellectual 
aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  and  Father,  on 
which  all  piety  rests ;  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  which  is  the  great 
spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time 
to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  that  period, 
I  might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines 
were  buried.  But  I  should  repeat  only 
what  you  know  familiarly.  The  works 
of  ancient    genius,    which    form   your 
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studies,  carry  on  their  front  the  brand 
of  polytheism,  and  of  debasing  error 
on  subjects  of  the  first  and  deepest 
concern.  It  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  uniformity  of  nature 
had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doc- 
trines which  I  have  named,  or  at  least 
to  impair  their  practical  power,  so  that 
a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was 
needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's  minds. 
That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though 
a  proof  of  the  One  God  to  reflecting 
and  enlarged  understandings,  has  yet  a 
tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  gen- 
eral, will  appear,  if  we  consider,  nrst, 
that  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted, 
what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occur- 
rence excites  it  feebly ;  and  benefits 
flowing  to  it  through  fixed,  unchanging 
laws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to 
natural  causes  alone.  Accordingly,  re- 
ligious convictions  and  feelines,  even 
in  the  present  advanced  condition  of 
society,  are  excited  not  so  much  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  as 
by  sudden,  unexpected  events  which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak 
of  a  Power  higher  than  nature.  Tnere 
is  another  way  in  which  a  fixed  order  of 
nature  seems  unfavorable  to  just  im- 
pressions respecting  its  Author.  It  dis- 
covers to  us  m  the  Creator  a  rce^d  to 
general  good  rather  than  an  anection 
to  individuals.  The  laws  of  nature, 
operating  as  they  do  with  an  inflexible 
steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the 
cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  in- 
flicting much  private  suffering  in  their 
stern  administration  for  the  general 
weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved 
sovereign  much  more  than  of  a  tender 
parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of  God 
IS  the  only  effectual  security  from  su- 
perstition and  idolatry.  Nature,  then, 
we  fear,  would  not  have  brought  back 
the  world  to  its  Creator.  And  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  the  order  of 
the  natural  world  had  little  tendency  to 
teach  this,  at  least  with  clearness  and 
ener^.  The  natural  world  contains  no 
provisions  or  arrangements  for  reviving 
the  dead.  The  sun  and  the  rain,  which 
cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no 
vital  influences  to  the  mouldering  body. 
The  researches  of  science  detect  no 
secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost 
powers  of  life.  If  man  is  to  nve  again, 
he  is  not  to  live  through  any  known 


laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher 
than  nature  ;  and  how,  then,  can  wc  be 
assured  of  this  truth  but  by  a  mani- 
festation of  this  power,  that  is,  by 
miraculous  agency,  confirming  a  future 
life? 

I  have  labored  in  tbe§e  remarks  to 
show  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  do 
presumption  a£;ainst  miraculous  ageocr 
when  employed  in  conflrmation  of  such 
a  religion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on 
the  contrary,  furnishes  a  presumption 
in  its  favor.  Nature  clearly  shows  to 
us  a  power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves 
miracles  to  be  possible.  Nature  r^ 
veals  purposes  and  attributes  in  its 
Author  with  which  Christianity  remark- 
ably agrees.  Nature,  too,  has  deficien- 
cies, which  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  its  Author  to  be  his  whde 
method  of  instructing  mankind;  and  in 
this  way  it  gives  mat  conflrmation  to 
Christianity,  which  meets  its  wants^ 
supplies  its  chasms,  explains  its  m^ 
teries,  and  lightens  its  heart- oppressing 
cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consider- 
ation of  miracles,  1  ou^ht  to  take  some 
notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  argument 
on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  the 
attention  which  it  has  received,  bal 
because  it  is  specious,  and  has  de^ 
rived  weight  from  the  name  of  itt 
author.  The  argument  is  briefly  thiii 
—  "  That  belief  is  founded  upon  and 
regulated  by  experience.  Now  we  ofte« 
experience  testimony  to  be  false,  bat 
never  witness  a  departure  from  the 
order  of  nature.  That  men  may  de 
ceive  us  when  they  testify  to  mirade% 
is  therefore  more  accordant  with  expert 
ence  than  that  nature  should  be  irregi^i 
lar:  and  hence  there  is  a  balance  ci 
proof  against  miracles,  a  presumptiM 
so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongcrt 
testimony."  The  usuS  replies  to  flsi^ 
argument  I  have  not  time  to  repeat 
Dr.  Campbell's  work,  which  is  accef«i 
sible  to  all,  will  show  you  that  it  r^ 
on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  and  wiH 
furnish  you  with  many  flue  remaiks  o« 
testimony  and  on  the  conditions^ 
qualities  which  give  it  validity.  I  ''^ 
only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  tt( 
me  worthy  of  attention.  ! 

I.  This  argument  afflrms  that  tM 
credibility  of  facts  or  statements  isji 
be  decided  by  their  accordance  with  ^ 
established  order  of  nature,  and  by  tbi 
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standard  only.  Now,  if  nature  compre- 
hended all  existences  and  all  powers, 
tbis  position  might  be  admitted.  But 
if  there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature, 
the  origin  of  all  its  powers  and  motions, 
and  whose  character  falls  under  our 
notice  and  experience  as  truly  as  the 
creation,  then  there  is  an  additional 
standard  to  which  facts  and  statements 
ate  to  be  referred ;  and  works  which 
lidate  nature's  order  will  still  be  credi- 
ble, if  they  agree  with  the  known  prop- 
erties and  attributes  of  its  Author; 
because  for  such  works  we  can  assign 
an  adequate  cause  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, and  these  are  the  qualities  and 
conditions  on  which  credibility  de- 
pends. 

1  This  argument  of   Hume   proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 
;  It  proves  too  much ;   for  if  1   am  to 
leject  the  strongest  testimony  to  mira- 
dcs  because  testimony  has  often  de- 
ceived me,  whilst  nature's  order  has 
■ever  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see 
I  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all  my 
;  Ksses  should   attest   it  *,   for    all    my 
I  tenses  have  sometimes  given  false  re- 
ports, whilst   nature    has    never  gone 
I  astray;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
I  stances  ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent 
I  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe 
i*bat  I  see,  and   hear,  and    touch, — 
i  vbat  my  senses,  exercised  according  to 
I  lie  most  deliberate  judgment,  declare 
I  to  be  true.    All  this  the  argument  re- 
I  ^res ;  and  it  proves  too  much ;   for 
■sbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of 
\^  power,  and    is    instinctively    pro- 
[XXinced  absurd ;  and  what  is  more,  it 
:*ould  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature 
1 9n which  the  ar^ment  rests;  for  this 
liider  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
jtttrcise  of  my  senses  and  judgment, 
|>m1  if  these  nail  me  in  the  most  un- 
I^Sttptioaable  circumstances,  then  their 
i*8stimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 
I   Once  more ;  this  argument  is  built  on 
^  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testimony. 
Jbtimony,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a 
le.    Now  the  truth  is  that  testi- 
ly of  itself  and  immediately  proves 
acts  whatever,  not  even  tne  most 
>n.     Testimony  can  do  nothing 
S^c&anshow  us  the  state  of  another's 
■nd  in  regard  to  a  given  fact.    It  can 
j^  ^ow  us  that  the  testifier  has  a 
"^i  a  conviction^  that  a  certain  phe- 


nomenon or  event  has  occurred.  Here 
testimony  stops ;  and  the  reality  of  the 
event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the 
nature  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause,  and  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but 
the  real  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this 
occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  testimony.  Now  a  man 
who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon 
or  event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive 
proofs,  by  his  character  and  -conduct,  of 
the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conviction, 
as  if  he  were  affirmin£^  a  common  occur- 
rence. Testimony,  then,  does  just  as 
much  in  the  case  of  miracles  as  of  com- 
mon events;  that  is,  it  discloses  to  us 
the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now 
this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles 
requires  a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much 
as  in  every  other;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such  that  it  could  not  have 
sprung  up  and  been  established  but  by 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then 
that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
human  belief,  namely,  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  compels  us  to  admit 
the  miracle. 

it  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of 
other  philosophical  opposers  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  they  are  much  more  inclined 
to  argue  against  miracles  in  general  than 
acrainst  the  particular  miracles  on  which 
Christianity  rests.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  in 
a  general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when 
divested  of  all  circumstances,  and  sup- 
posed to  occur  as  disconnected  facts,  to 
stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  expla- 
nations or  reasons  in  preceding  events, 
and  no  influence  on  those  which  follow, 
are  indeed  open  to  great  objection,  as 
wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nat- 
ure's order;  and  it  is  accordingly  against 
miracles,  considered  in  this  naked,  gen- 
eral form,  that  the  arguments  of  inndel- 
ity  are  chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  ereat 
disingenuity  to  class  under  this  head 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are 
palpably  different.  They  do  not  stand 
alone  in  history;  but  are  most  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  it.  They  were 
demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world 
which  preceaed  them,  and  they  have  left 
deep  traces  on  all  subsequent  ages.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  since  tneir  alleged  occurrence, 
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has  been  swayed  and  colored  by  them, 
and  is  wholly  inexplicable  without  them. 
Now  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met, 
and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonings, 
which  apply  only  to  insulated,  unim- 
portant, uninfluential  prodi&^ies. 

I  have  thus  considered  tne  objections 
to  miracles  in  general ;  and  1  would 
close  this  head  with  observing,  that 
these  objections  will  lose  their  weight 
just  in  proportion  as  we  strengthen  our 
conviction  of  God's  power  over  nature 
and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creat- 
ures. The  great  repugnance  to  the 
belief  of  miraculous  agency  is  founded 
in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes 
supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst 
it  professes  to  believe  in  God,  questions 
his  tender  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes  a  sense 
of  God.  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to 
account  for  miracles,  but  to  account  for 
their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its 
Author  retires  so  continually  behind 
the  veil  of  his  works,  that  the  great  and 
good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself 
more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There 
is  something  like  coldness  and  repul- 
siveness  in  instructing  us  only  by  fixed, 
inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  inter- 
course of  God  with  Adam  and  the  patri- 
archs suits  our  best  conceptions  of  the 
relation  which  He  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  off- 
spring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  re- 
move the  objection  to  revelation  in  gen- 
eral, I  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular ; 
and  these  are  so  numerous  that  should  I 
attempt  to  compress  them  into  the  short 
space  which  now  remains,  I  could  give 
but  a  syllabus.  —  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
index.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  state  to 
you  with  some  distinctness,  the  gen- 
eral principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which 
the  whole  religion  rests  and  then  to 
illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  partic- 
ulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may 
be  traced  to  this  great  principle,  —  that 
every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  orig- 
inal, because  no  adequate  cause  for  it 
can  be  found  in  the  powers  or  passions 


of  human  nature  or  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  bv  the  interpo- 
sition of  that  Beine  to  whom  its  first 
preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and 
with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not 
merely  the  doctrines  of  the  religion,  but 
every  thing  relating  to  it,  its  rise,  its 
progress,  the  character  of  its  Author,  the 
conduct  of  its  propagators,  —  Christi- 
anity, in  this  broad  sense,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either 
sprung  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  under  the  excitements,  motives, 
impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
preached,  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher 
and  supernatural  agency.  To  which  of 
these  causes  the  religion  should  be 
referred  is  not  a  question  beyond  our 
reach ;  for,  being  partakers  of  human 
nature  and  knowing  more  of  it  than  ol 
any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge 
with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  operation 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to 
which  they  are  competent.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly 
defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the 
bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass; 
but  still,  the  disproportion  between  hu- 
man nature  and  an  effect  ascribed  » 
it  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable  as  to  sat* 
isfy  us  at  once  that  the  effect  is  incj^ 
pli cable  by  human  power:  I  know  not 
precisely  what  advances  may  be  made  by 
the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage; 
but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could  net 
compose  the  **  Principia  "  of  Newton,  is 
about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  create 
the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop;  but  that  a 
man  cannot  carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  hii 
shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  quefr 
tion,  therefore,  whether  the  principles  d 
human  nature,  under  the  circumstancfl 
in  which  it  was  placed  at  Christ's  biiA 
will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  whici 
we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversj 
turns. 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  great  varictj 
of  facts  belonging  to  this  religion.— 
such  as  the  character  of  its  Found* 
its  peculiar  principles :  the  style 
character  of  its  records  ;  its  pr< 
the  conduct  circumstances,  and  si 
ings  of  its  first  propagators  :  the  re 
tion  of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground] 
miraculous  attestations ;  the  prophec 
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which  it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains  ; 
its  influence  on  society,  and  other  cir- 
cmnstances  connected  with  it  —  are  ut- 
terly inexplicable  by  human  powers  and 
principles,  but  accord  with,  and  are  fully 
explained  by,  the  power  and  perfections 
of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot 
attempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two  may  be 
ilbstrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down.  I  will  take  first  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  human  nat- 
ore?  We  are  immediately  struck  with 
this  peculiarity  in  the  Autnor  of  Chris- 
tianity, that,  whilst  all  other  men  are 
formed  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
^,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  impres- 
son  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
We  icnow  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  stite  of  society,  the  modes  of  think- 
iBg,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
coontry  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and 
S^tw  up ;  and  he  is  as  free  from  them, 
and  as  exalted  above  them,  as  if  he  had 
fircd  in  another  world,  or  with  every 
Knse  shut  dn  the  objects  around  him. 
His  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
temporary.  It  can  be  explained  by 
Aothing  around  him.  His  history  shows 
ten  to  us  a  solitary  beinig^,  living  for 
pvposes  which  none  but  himself  com- 
pRhended,  and  enjoying  not  so  much 
as  the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
His  Apostles,  his  chosen  companions, 
'■ooght  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
and  nothing  shows  its  stren^h  more 
itiikin?ly  than  the  slowness  with  which 
^  yielded  in  these  honest  men  to  the 
■structions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a 
Messiah ;  and  he  claimed  this  character. 
B«t  instead  of  conforming  to  the  opin- 
WB  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah,  he  resisted  them  wholly  and 
jnthoat  reserve.  To  a  people  anticipat- 
"g  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
vengeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be 
potted  by  the  prostration  of  their  op- 
JJ^ssors.  he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader, 
idling  humility  and  peace.  This  un- 
«piscd  hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes 
«  prejudices  of  his  nation ;  this  dis- 
^_  of  the  usual  compliances  bv  which 
™»tion  and  imposture  conciliate  zA- 
^ents;  this  deliberate  exposure  of 
■*|8elf  to  rejection  and  hatred  cannot 
^"^  be   explained    by  the    common 


principles  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  selfish  aims  in 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jesus  is 
the  extent,  the  vastness,  of  his  views. 
Whilst  all  around  him  looked  for  a 
Messiah  to  liberate  God*s  ancient  peo- 
ple, whilst  to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was 
the  exclusive  object  of  pride  and  hope, 
Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life  you 
see  a  consciousness  which  never  for- 
sakes him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole 
human  race.  This  idea  of  blessing  man- 
kind, of  spreading  a  universal  religion, 
was  the  most  magnificent  which  had 
ever  entered  man's  mind.  All  previous 
religions  had  been  given  to  particular 
nations.  No  conqueror,  legislator,  phil- 
osopher, in  the  extravagance  of  ambition, 
had  ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  all  na- 
tions to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  relig- 
ion, intended  alike  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  wholly  in- 
explicable by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest 
and  most  constant  impression  on  a  Jew's 
mind  was  that  of  the  superiority  con- 
ferred on  his  people  and  himself  by  the 
national  religion  introduced  by  Moses. 
The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gen- 
tile seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses, 
the  prostration  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in 
which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren, 
and  which  would  be  the  common  and 
equal  property  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  these 
were  of  aU  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in 
Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  im- 
posture to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ 
with  his  station  in  life.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  education,  with  nothing  in 
his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse 
vast  thoughts  and  extravagant  plans. 
The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  villa^^e  of 
Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripenmg  a 
scheme  more  aspiring  and  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a 
principle  of  human  nature  that,  except 
in  case  of  insanity,  some  proportion  is 
obser\'ed  between  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The 
purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  him- 
self was  as  ill  suited  to  his  condition  as 
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an  attempt  to  chanee  the  seasons,  or  to 
make  the  sun  rise  m  the  west.  That  a 
young  man  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to 
an  oppressed  nation,  should  seriously 
think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed 
and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the  world, 
is  a  strange  fact ;  but  with  this  purpose 
we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly 
imbued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never 
^s  below  it  in  his  language  or  conduct, 
but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and 
authority,  becoming  this  unparalleled 
destination. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  but  add 
another  striking  circumstance  in  Jesus, 
and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  fully 
knew  the  strength  of  the  passions  and 
powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was 
to  be  shortened  by  violence ;  yet  not  a 
word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and 
one  of  the  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 
is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and 
obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching 
sufferings,  and  to  the  glory  which  was 
to  follow, — allusions  showing  us  the 
workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  being  appointed  to  accomplish 
infinite  ^ood  through  great  calamity. 
This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment 
of  immediate  success,  this  ever-present 
persuasion  that  he  was  to  perish  before 
his  religion  would  advance,  and  this 
calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant 
and  unbounded  triumphs,  are  remark- 
able traits,  throwing  a  tender  and  sol- 
emn grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Girist 
relate  to  his  public  character  and  office. 
If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called  his 
private  character,  we  shall  receive  the 
same  impression  of  inexplicable  excel- 
lence. The  most  striking  trait  in  Jesus 
was  undoubtedly,  benevolence ;  and,  al- 
though this  virtue  had  existed  before, 
yet  it  had  not  been  manifested  in  the 
same  form  and  extent.  Christ's  benev- 
olence was  distinguished  first  by  its  ex- 
pansiveness.  At  that  age  an  unconfined 
philanthropy,  proposing  and  toiling  to 
do  good  without  distinction  of  country 


or  rank,  was  unknown.     Love  to  man 
as  man,  love  comprehending  the  hated 
Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican, 
was  a  feature  which  separated  Jesus 
from  the  best  men  of  his  nation  and  o< 
the  world.     Another  characteristic  of 
the  benevolence  of  Jesus  was  its  gentle* 
ness  and  tenderness,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity 
of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and 
inflexibility  which  the  purest  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as  the 
perfection  of  virtue.     But  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing trait  was  its  superiority  to 
injurv.     Revenge  was  one  of  the  recof- 
nizea  rights  of  the  age  in  which  be 
lived ;  and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had 
seen  its  inconsistencv  with  man's  dig- 
nity, had  condemnea  it,  yet  none  had 
inculcated  the  duty  of  regarding  one*s 
worst  enemies  with  that  kindness  whidi 
God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and  of  re- 
turning curses  with  blessings  and  pray* 
ers.    This  form  of  benevolence,  the  niost 
disinterested  and  divine  form,  was,  at 
you  well    know,   manifested  by  Jesoi 
Christ  in  infinite  strength,  amidst  id- 
juries  and  indignities  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.     Now  this  singular  eminence 
of  goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  de* 
grading  influences  of  the  age,  under  whid 
all  other  men  suffered,  needs  to  be  es- 
plained ;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipki 
deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his  own  life 
but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends  in  al 
enterprise  next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  thi 
character  of  Christ.  I  will  only  obsenN 
that  it  had  one  distinction  which  moM 
than  any  thing  forms  a  perfect  chtf 
acter.  It  was  made  up  of  contrasts; 
in  other  words,  it  was  a  union  of  excd 
lences  which  are  not  easily  reconcile^ 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongniooi 
but  which,  when  blended  and  duly  pra 
portioned,  constitute  moral  harmooy 
and  attract  with  equal  power  k>ve  a* 
veneration.  For  example,  we  disco?* 
in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparalleled  dignifl 
of  character,  a  consciousness  of  gre< 
ness  never  discovered  or  approached  l^ 
any  other  individual  in  history ;  and  y# 
this  was  blended  with  a  condesccnsifli 
lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplicfl| 
which  had  never  before  been  thougl 
consistent  with  greatness.  In  like  mH 
ner,  he  united  an  utter  superiority  to  tfa 
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»oHd,  to  its  pleasures  and  ordinary  in- 
terests, with  suavity  of  manners  and. 
freedom  from  austerity.  He  joined 
strong  feeling  and  self-possession ;  an 
iwtignant  sensibility  to  sin,  and  compas- 
sion to  the  sinner  :  an  intense  devotion 
to  his  work,  and  calmness  under  opposi- 
tbn  and  ill  success ;  a  universal  philan- 
tiiropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private 
attachments;  the  authority  which  be- 
came the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the 
tenderness  and  gratitude  of  a  son.  Such 
!  was  the  Author  of  our  religion.  And 
is  his  character  to  be  explained  by  im- 
posnire  or  insane  enthusiasm  ?  Does  it 
DOt  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a 
heavenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  this  character 
■cyer  existed.    Then  the  invention  of 
it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the  reception 
vhich  this  fiction  met  with  ;  and  these 
perhaps  are  as  difficult  of  explanation  on 
Batural  principles  as  its  real  existence. 
Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks  of 
reality;  a  more  frank,  simple,  unlabor- 
ed, unostentatious  narrative  was  never 
penned.    Besides,  his  character,  if  in- 
wnted,  must  have  been  an  invention  of 
pngnlar  difficulty,  because  no  models  ex- 
fated  on  which  to  frame  it.     He  stands 
Ane  in  the  records  of  time.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and 
onlted  ends,  and  governed  by  higher 
principles  than  the  progress  of  society  had 
<fcwloped.  implies  singular  intellectual 
jwwcr.    That  several  individuals  should 
j  join  b  equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this 
I  character,  and  should  not  merely  de- 
;  jcribe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious  be- 
ng  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should 
artroduce   him   into    real    life,   should 
pbce  bim  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
\  WDKtances,  in  connection  witn  various 
onks  of  men,  with  friends  and  foes,  and 
i  jjauld  m  all  preserve  his  identity,  show 
«K  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
*ting  in  harmony  with  itself ;  this  is  a 
Ijpposition  hardly  credible,  and,  when 
I  we  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  the 
:  New  Testament  are  considered,  seems 
tebe  as  inexplicable  on  human  prin- 
;  *¥*s  as  what  I  before  suggested,  the 
imposition  of  Newton's  ^rincipia" 
2*  savage.    The  character  of  Christ, 
*w>Sh  delineated  in  an  age  of  great 
■waJ  darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of 
^'  and,  in  proportion  as  men's  moral 
**timcnts  have  been  refined,  its  beauty 
"»  been  more  seen  and  felt  To  suppose 


it  invented  is  to  supp>ose  that  its  authors, 
outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral 
perception  and  feeling.  But  these  at- 
tainments are  not  very  reconcilable  with 
the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  fiction  -,  that  is,  with  the  char- 
acter of  habitual  liars  and  impious  de- 
ceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover 
powers  adequate  to  this  invention.  There 
must  have  been  motives  for  it ;  for  men 
do  not  make  ereat  efforts  without  strons^ 
motives  ;  and,  in  the  whole  compass  c3 
human  incitements,  we  challenge  the  in- 
fidel to  suggest  any  which  could  have 
prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  ex- 
plained.    . 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
this  invention,  if  it  were  one,  was  re- 
ceived as  real  at  a  period  so  near  to  the 
time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance 
that  the  means  of  detecting  it  were  in- 
finite. That  men  should  send  out  such 
a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail 
and  triumph,  are  circumstances  not  eas- 
ily reconcilable  with  the  principles  of 
our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was 
real.  Its  reality  is  the  only  explanation 
of  the  mighty  revolution  produced  by 
his  religion.  And  how  can  you  account 
for  it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he 
always  referred  it,  — a  mission  from  the 
Father  ? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his 
religion  might  be  shown  to  abound  in 
circumstances  which  contradict  and  re- 
pel the  idea  of  a  human  origin.  For 
example,  its  representations  of  the  pater- 
nal character  of  God  ;  its  inculcation  of 
a  universal  charity ;  the  stress  which  it 
lays  on  inward  purity;  its  substitution 
ot  a  spiritual  worship  for  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  everywhere  had 
usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the 
life  of  religion  ;  its  preference  of  humil- 
ity, and  of  t}ie  mild,  unostentatious, 
passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities 
which  had  monopolized  men's  admira- 
tion ;  its  consistent  and  bright  discover- 
ies of  immortality ;  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  its  adaptation 
to  all  the  conditions,  capacities,  and 
sufferings  of  human  nature;  its  pure, 
sublime,  yet  practicable  morality ;  its 
high  and  generous  motives  ;  and  its  fit- 
ness to  form  a  character  which  plainly 
prepares  for  a  higher  life  than  the  pres- 
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ent;  these  are  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  will  strike  us  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  this  religion  ap- 
peared, ana  for  which  no  adequate  hu- 
man cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 
Passine  over  these  topics,  each  of 
which  might  be  enlarged  into  a  dis- 
course, I  will  make  but  one  remark  on 
this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own 
mind  very  forcibly.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion, human  nature  has  made  great 
progress,  and  society  experienced  great 
changes  ;  and  in  this  advanced  condi- 
tion of  the  world  Christianity,  instead  of 
losing  its  application  and  importance,  is 
founa  to  be  more  and  more  congenial 
and  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  wants. 
Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institu- 
tions of  that  period  when  Christianity 
appeared,  —  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of 
warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private 
economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never 
shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has 
always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  facul- 
ties, and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  ascended.  The 
highest  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed  find  more  than  ad- 
equate objects  in  this  religion.  Christi- 
anity is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the 
more  delicate  sensibilities  of  refined 
minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  state  which  al- 
ways grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral 
powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance 
in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible 
of  mental  sufferings  to  which  ruder  ages 
are  strangers ;  ana  these  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and  in- 
tellect become  more  resSess  ;  and  Chris- 
tianity brings  them  tranquillity,  by  the 
eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  sol- 
emn and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to 
more  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants 
of  human  nature  not  then  developed, 
seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  relig- 
ion bears  the  marks  of  having  come  from 
a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 
for  its  progress.  This  feature  ot  Chris- 
tianity is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It 
was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  dis- 
tant ages  ;  and,  when  we  consider  among 
whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in 


God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  ? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  his  religion ;  and  before  quitting 
these  topics  1  would  observe,  that  they 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory. These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man  whose  character  in  other  re- 
spects was  ordinary.  They  were  acts 
of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as  singular 
as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with 
more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral 
qualities  and  sublime  purposes  were  in 
accordance  with  superhuman  j>owers. 
Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his 
whole  character,  and  bear  a  proportion 
to  it  like  that  which  we  observe  in  the 
most  harmonious  productions  of  nature ; 
and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it 
great  confirmation.  And  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  their  favor  arises  £rom  his 
religion.  That  a  religion  carrying  in  it- 
self such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inex- 
plicable on  human  principles,  should 
receive  outward  confirmations  from 
Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  religion 
accords  with  and  seems  to  demand  ex- 
traordinary interpositions  in  its  behalf. 
Its  miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  un- 
explained, disconnected  events,  but  are 
bound  up  with  a  system  which  is  worthy 
of  God,  and  impressed  with  God  ;  whica 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  operating, 
with  great  and  increasing  energy,  m 
human  affairs. 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what 
seem  to  many  writers  the  strongest 
proofs  of  Christianity,  —  I  mean  the  di- 
rect evidences  of  its  miracles ;  by  which 
we  mean  the  testimony  borne  to  them,  in- 
cluding the  character,  conduct,  and  con- 
dition  of  the  witnesses.  These  I  have  not 
time  to  unfold  ;  nor  is  this  labor  needed; 
for  Paley's  inestimable  work,  which  is  one 
of  your  classical  books,  has  stated  these 
proofs  with  great  clearness  and  power. 
I  would  only  observe  that  they  may  all 
be  resolved  into  this  sinele  principle; 
namely,  that  the  ChrisUan  miracles 
were  originally  believed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  this  belief  can  only  bc 
explained  by  their  actual  occurrence. 
That  Christianity  was  received  at  first 
on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  that  ita 
first  preachers  and  converts  proved  die 
depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction 
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of  these  facts  by  attesting  them  in  suf- 
ferings and  in  aeath.  we  know  from  the 
most  ancient  records  which  relate  to  this 
religion  both  Christian  and  heathen ; 
and  in  fact,  this  conviction  can  alone 
explain  their  adherence  to  dristianity. 
iNow.  that  this  conviction  could  only 
haTc  sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  mir- 
acles, we  infer  from  the  known  circum- 
stances of  these  witnesses,  whose  pas- 
sions interests  and  strongest  prejudices 
were  ori^nally  hostile  to  the  new  relie- 
ioD :  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested  were  as 
urgent  and  solemn,  and  whose  means 
aod  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their 
troth  were  as  ample  and  unfailmg,  as 
can  be  conceived  to  conspire ;  so  that 
the  supposition  of  their  falsehood  can- 
not be  admittM  without  subverting  our 
trust  in  human  judgment  and  human 
testimony  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
camstances  for  discovering  truth ;  that 
is.  without  introducing  universal  scepti- 
cism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evi- 
dences to  which  I  have  but  slightly 
referred,  but  which  has  struck  with  pe- 
culiar force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I 
refer  to  the  marks  of  truth  and  reality 
which  are  found  in  the  Christian  rec- 
ords; to  the  internal  proofs  which  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  carry  with 
them  of  having  been  written  bv  men  who 
liTed  in  the  first  age  of  Christianitv,  who 
believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  labors  and  conflicts  which 
attended  its  establishment,  and  who 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and 
deep  conviction.  A  few  remarks  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  and  power  of  these 
internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  bv 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  will 
iww  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  his- 
tories and  epistles.  The  historical  books, 
namely,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  are  a 
continued  narrative,  embracing  many 
years  and  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
these  writings  completely  answer  their 
end:  that  Siey  completely  solve  the 
problem  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew 
np  and  established  itself  in  the  world  ; 
that  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate 
causes  for  this  stupendous  revolution  in 
human  affairs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts 


which  are  not  only  connected  with  one 
another,  but  are  intimately  linked  with 
the  long  series  which  has  followed  them, 
and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent 
history,  so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain 
it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  fictitious 
narratives,  coming  from  different  hands, 
comprehending  many  years,  and  spread- 
ing over  many  countries,  should  not  only 
form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  but  should  also  connect  and 
interweave  themselves  with  real  historv 
so  naturally  and  intimately  as  to  furnisn 
no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the 
appearance  of  incongruity  and  discord- 
ance, and  as  to  give  an  adequate  ex- 
planation, and  the  only  explanation,  of 
acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolution  in  society,  this  is  a 
supposition  from  which  an  intelligent 
man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  shake  a  principal  founda- 
tion of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  Christ^s  character  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  different  writers  in  givine 
us  the  singular  features  of  his  mind. 
Now  there  are  the  same  marks  of  truth 
rurming  through  the  whole  of  these  nar- 
ratives. For  example,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Jesus  on  the  various  classes 
of  society ;  the  different  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, attachment,  and  envy,  which 
he  called  forth  ;  the  various  expressions 
of  these  feelings  ;  the  prejudices,  mis- 
takes, and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
disciples  ;  these  are  all  given  to  us  with 
such  marks  of  truth  and  reality  as  could 
not  easily  be  counterfeited.  The  whole 
history  is  precisely  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in 
marks  of  truth  and  reality  even  more 
than  the  Gospels.  They  are  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first 
age  of  Christianity.  They  bear  all 
the  marks  of  having  come  from  men 
plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new 
religion  excited,  alive  to  its  interests, 
identified  with  its  fortunes.  They  be- 
tray the  very  state  of  mind  which  must 
have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion.  They  are  letters  written  on 
real  business,  intended  for  immediate 
effects,  designed  to  meet  prejudices  and 
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passions  which  such  a  religion  must  at 
first  have  awakened.  They  contain  not 
a  trace  of  the  circumstances  of  a  later 
age,  or  of  the  feelings,  impressions,  and 
modes  of  thinking  by  which  later  times 
were  characterized,  and  from  which  later 
writers  could  not  easily  have  escaped. 
The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable 
agreement  with  his  history.  They  are 
precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools  of 
Jewish  literature,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  mir- 
acle, who  had  been  intrusted  witn  the 
preaching  of  the  new  religion  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  who  was  everywhere  met  by 
the  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
his  own  nation.  They  are  full  of  ob- 
scurities growing  out  of  these  points  of 
Paul's  history  and  character,  and  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  infant  church, 
and  which  nothing  but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  that  early  period  can 
illustrate.  This  remarkable  infusion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  first  age  into  the  Chris- 
tian records  cannot  easily  be  explained 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in 
that  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propa- 
gators of  (Christianity,  and  that  they  are 
records  of  real  convictions  and  of  actual 
events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity still  more  internal  than  any  on 
which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  —  an  evidence 
to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not 
less  real  because  founded  on  feeling.  I 
refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine 
orie^inal  of  our  religion  which  springs  up 
ana  continually  gams  strength  in  those 
who  apply  it  habituallv  to  their  tempers 
and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and 
hopes.  In  such  men  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  adaptation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  their  noblest  faculties,  —  a 
consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  con- 
soling influences,  of  its  power  to  confer 
the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to 


give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not 
of  earthly  ori^n,  but  a  ray  from  the 
Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  d^e 
Fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the 
faith  of  thousands  who  never  read  and 
cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of 
Christian  apolo^sts,  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their 
belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine 
firmness,  who  hold  tlie  Gospel  with  a 
conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering 
than  mere  argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject 
which  opens  upon  me  continually  as  I 
proceed.  Imperfect  as  this  discussion 
IS,  the  cohdusion,  I  trust,  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true. 
And,  my  hearers,  if  true,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  truths,  deserving  and  demanding 
our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  grati> 
tude.  This  religion  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  our  common  blessings.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  pardon  which,  as  sin- 
ners, we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  human  immortality,  —  a 
doctrine  which,  however  undervalued 
amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inex- 
perienced youth,  is  found  to  be  our 
strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only 
efEectual  spring  of  persevering  and  vic- 
torious virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life 
have  scattered  our  visionary  hopes; 
when  pain,  disappointment,  and  tempta* 
tion  press  upon  us ;  when  this  world's 
enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench 
that  deep  thirst  of  happiness  which 
bums  in  every  breast ;  when  friends, 
whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls,  die; 
and  our  own  graves  open  before  us. 
To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to 
my  voung  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the 
trutn  of  this  religion  be  the  strongest 
conviction  of  your  understandings ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an 
absolute  power  your  characters  and 
lives. 
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Romans  L  16: 


'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Goapel 
of  Christ." 


Such  was  the  language  of  Paul ;  and 
every  man  will  respond  to  it  who  com- 
prehends the  character  and  has  felt  the 
inflaence  of  Christianity.  In  a  former 
discourse,  I  proposed  to  state  to  you 
some  reasons  for  adopting  as  our  own 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  for  joining  in 

!  his  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.     I  observed  that  I  was 

I  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  first,  because 
it  is  true,  and  to  this  topic  the.discourse 
was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue 
the  subject,  and  to  state  another  ground 
of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adhe- 
rence to  Christianity.  I  say,  then,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rational  religion.  It  agrees 
with  reason  ;  therefore  I  count  it  worthv 
of  acceptation  ;  therefore  I  do  not  blusn 
to  enroll  myself  among  its  friends  and 
advocates.  The  object  of  the  present 
discourse  will  be  the  illustration  of  this 
daim  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  show 
70U  the  harmony  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  light  of  God's  word  and  that 
primitive  lieht  of  reason  which  He  has 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual 
guide.  If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I 
shall  come  into  conflict  with  any  class 
of  Christians,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  imputing  to  them  any.  moral 
or  intellectual  defect.  I  judge  men  by 
their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar 
opinions ;  and  I  esteem  piety  and  virtue 
equally  venerable  whether  found  in 
friend  or  foe. 

Christianity  is  a  rational  religion. 
Were  it  not  so,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  profess  it.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
the  fashion  with  some  to  decry  reason, 
and  to  set  up  revelation  as  an  opposite 
anthoritv.  This  error,  though  counte- 
nanced Dy  good  men,  and  honestly  main- 
tained for  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  withstood ; 
lor  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion 
into  the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It 
saps  the  foundation  to  strengthen  the 


building.'  It  places  our  religion  in  hos- 
tility to  human  nature,  and  gives  to  its 
adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the 
rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  mind. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  ra- 
tional nature  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God. 
For  this  we  owe  him  our  chief  gratitude. 
It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid 
or  benefaction,  and  no  doctrine  which 
degrades  it  can  come  from  its  Author. 
The  development  of  it  is  the  end  of  our 
being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and 
is  designed  to  concur  with  nature,  prov- 
idence, and  God's  spirit,  in  carrying  for- 
ward reason  to  its  perfection.  I  glory 
in  Christianity  because  it  enlarges,  in- 
vigorates, exalts  my  rational  nature.  If 
I  could  not  be  a  Christian  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate 
as  to  my  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  sacrifice  to  Christianity  property, 
reputation,  life;  but  I  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  to  any  religion  that  reason 
which  lifts  me  above  the  brute  and 
constitutes  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive 
no  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or 
renounce  the  highest  faculty  which  we 
have  derived  from  God.  In  so  doing 
we  should  offer  violence  to  the  divinity 
within  us.  Christianity  wae^es  no  war 
with  reason,  but  is  one  with  it,  and  is 
given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend. 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  views  now 
given.  My  remarks  will  be  arranged 
under  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  founded  on 
and  supposes  the  authority  of  reason, 
and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  without 
subverting  itself.  My  object  in  this 
part  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose 
the  error  of  those  who  hope  to  serve 
revelation  \rj  disparaging  reason.  I 
shall  then,  in  the  second  place,  compare 
Christianity  and  the  light  of  reason,  to 
show  their  accordance ;  and  shall  prove, 
by  descending  to  particulars,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  eminently  a  rational  religion. 
My  aim,  under  this  head,  will  be  to  vin- 
dicate the  gospel  from  the  reproaches  of 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen  the 
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faith  and  attachment  of  its  friends. 
Before  I  begin  let  me  observe  that 
this  discussion,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  must  assume  occasionally  an 
abstract  form,  and  will  demand  serious 
attention.  I  am  to  speak  of  reason,  the 
chief  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and  no  sim- 
plicity of  language  in  treating  such  a 
topic  can  exempt  the  hearer  "from  the 
necessity  of  patient  effort  of  thought. 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the 
Christian  revelation  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  reason,  and  consequently 
cannot  oppose  it ;  and  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
word  reason.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  towards  the  truth  is  to  de- 
termine the  import  of  terms.  Very 
often  fierce  controversies  have  sprung 
from  obscurity  of  language,  and  the 
parties,  on  explaining  themselves^  have 
discovered  that  they  have  been  spend- 
ing their  strength  in  a  war  of  words. 
What,  then,  is  reason  ? 

The  term  reason  is  used  with  so  much 
latitude  that  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is 
not  an  easy  task.  In  this  respect  it 
agrees  with  the  other  words  which  ex- 
press the  intellectual  faculties.  One 
idea,  however,  is  always  attached  to  it. 
All  men  understand  by  reason  the  high- 
est faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind.  With- 
out laboring  for  a  philosophical  definition 
that  will  comprehend  all  its  exercises,  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out 
two  of  its  principal  characteristics  or 
functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  compre- 
hend universal  truths.  This  is  among 
its  most  important  offices.  There  are 
particular  and  there  are  universal  truths. 
The  last  are  the  noblest,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  them  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  intelligent  beings ;  and  these 
belong  to  reason.  Let  me  give  my 
meaning  by  some  illustrations.  1  see 
a  stone  falling  to  the  ground.  This  is 
a  particular  truth ;  but  I  do  not  stop 
here.  I  believe  that  not  only  this  par- 
ticular stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  but 
that  every  particle  of  matter,  in  what- 
ever world,  tends,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  is  attracted  towards  all  other  mat- 
ter. Here  is  a  universal  truth,  a  prin- 
ciple extending  to  the  whole  material 
creation,  and  essential  to  its  existence. 
This  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Again,  I 
see  a  man  producing  some  effect,  —  a 
manufacture,  a  house.     Here  is  a  par- 


ticular truth.  But  I  am  not  only  capa- 
ble of  seeing  particular  causes  and 
effects ;  1  am  sure  that  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist,  no  matter  wnen  or  where, 
must  have  a  cause,  that  no  change  ever 
has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place 
without  a  cause.  Here  is  a  universal 
truth,  something  true  here  and  every- 
where, true  now  and  through  eternity; 
and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Again. 
I  see  with  my  eyes,  1  traverse  with  ray 
hands,  a  limited  space ;  but  this  is  not 
all.  I  am  sure  that,  beyond  the  limits 
which  my  limbs  or  senses  reach,  there 
is  an  unbounded  space ;  that,  go  where 
I  will  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me. 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this 
belongs  to  reason.  The  idea  of  infinity 
is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions 
of  this  faculty.  Again^  I  see  a  man  con- 
ferring a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a 
particular  truth  or  perception.  But  my 
mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I  .see  and 
feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent  be- 
ings, exist  when  or  where  they  may,  to 
do  good,  and  wrong  for  them  to  seek 
the  misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  univer- 
sal truth,  —  a  law  extending  from  God 
to  the  lowest  human  being;  and  this 
belongs  to  reason.  1  trust  I  have  con- 
veyed to  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
first  characteristic  of  this  hiniest  power 
of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  uni- 
versal truths,  great  and  eternal  princi- 
ples. But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Reason 
is  also  exercised  in  applying  these  uni- 
versal truths  to  particular  cases,  beings, 
events.  For  example,  reason  teaches 
me,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  changes 
without  exception  require  a  cause :  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts 
me  to  seek  the  particular  causes  of  the 
endless  changes  and  appearances  which 
fall  under  my  observation.  Thus  reason 
is  perpetually  at  work  on  the  ideas  fur- 
nished us  by  the  senses,  —  by  conscious- 
ness, by  memory,  —  associating  them 
with  its  own  great  truchs  or  investing 
them  with  its  own  universality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function 
of  reason,  which  is  indeed  akin  to  the 
first.  Reason  is  the  power  which  tends 
and  is  perpetually  striving  to  reduce  our 
various  thoughts  to  unity  or  consistency. 
Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  convic- 
tion of  reason  is,  that  all  truths  agree 
together,  —  that  inconsistency  is  the 
mark  of  error.  Its  intensest,  most  ear- 
nest effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the 
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intellect,  to  reconcile  what  seem  to  be 
dashii^  views.  Oa  the  observation  of 
a  new  uct,  reason  strives  to  incorporate 
it  with  former  knowledge.  It  can  allow 
nothing  to  stand  separate  in  tlie  mind. 
It  labors  to  bring  together  scattered 
truths,  and  to  give  them  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  a  vital  order.  Its  end 
and  delight  is  harmony.  It  is  shocked 
by  an  inconsistency  in  belief,  just  as  a 
fine  ear  is  wounded  by  a  discord.  It 
carries  within  itself  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness that  all  things  which  exist 
are  intimately  bound  together;  and  it 
cannot  rest  until  it  has  connected  what- 
ever we  witness  with  the  infinite  whole. 
Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  the 
most  glorious  form  or  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  nature.  It  corresponds  to 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and 
seeks  to  make  the  soul  the  image  and 
mirror  of  this  sublime  unity. 

I  have  thus  given  my  views  of  reason  ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  perversion,  before  1 
proceed  to  the  main  discussion,  let  me 
offer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explana- 
tion. In  this  discourse,  when  I  speak 
of  the  accordance  of  revelation  with 
reason  I  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  used 
deliberately,  conscientiously,  and  with 
the  love  of  truth.  Men  often  baptize 
with  the  name  of  reason  their  prejudices, 
onexamined  notions,  or  opinions  adopted 
through  interest,  pride,  or  other  unwor- 
thy Inases.  It  is  not  imcommon  to 
hear  thoje  who  sacrifice  the  plainest 
dictates  of  the  rational  nature  to  im- 
pulse and  f>assion,  setting  themselves  up 
as  oracles  of  reason.  Now,  when  I  say 
revelation  must  accord  with  reason,  I  do 
not  mean  by  the  term  the  corrupt  and 
superficial  opinions  of  men  who  have 
betra>'ed  and  debased  their  ratioQal 
powers  I  mean  reason  calmly,  hon- 
esdy  exercised  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth  and  the  invigoration  of  virtue. 

After  these  explanations,  I  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  two  leading  prin- 
ciples to  which  this  discourse  is  de- 
voted. 

First.  I  am  to  show  that  revelation  is 
founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
cannot  therefore  oppose  or  disparage  it 
without  subverting  itself.  Let  me  state 
a  few  of  the  considerations  which  con- 
vince me  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  first  is,  that  reason  alone  makes  us 
capable  of  receiving  a  revelation.  It 
most  previously  exist  and  operate,  or 


we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
communications  of  Christ.  Revelation, 
then,  is  built  on  reason.  You  will  see 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  if  you  will 
consider  to  whom  revelation  is  sent. 
Why  is  it  given  to  men  rather  than  to 
brutes  ?  Why  have  not  God's  messen- 
gers gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his 
glad  tidings  to  bird  and  beast  .'^  The 
answer  is  obvious.  These  want  reason ; 
and  wanting  this,  they  have  no  capacity 
or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And 
not  only  would  revelation  be  lost  on  the 
brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the  child,  before 
his  rational  fau:ulties  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  before  some  idea^  of  duty 
and  his  own  nature  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a 
stone.  Reason  is  the  preparation  and 
ground  of  revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious  if 
we  Consider  not  only  to  whom,  but  in 
what  way,  the  Christian  revelation  is 
communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed? 
In  words.  Did  it  make  these  words  ? 
No.  They  were  in  use  aees  before  its 
birth.  Again  I  ask,  Dia  it  make  the 
ideas  or  thoughts  which  these  words 
express  ?  No.  If  the  hearers  of  Jesus 
had  not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the 
terms  which  he  employed,  they  could 
not  have  received  his  meaning.  He 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  them  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which 
enter  into  Christianity  subsisted  be- 
fore. They  were  ideas  of  reason ;  so 
that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Revelation,  we  must  remember,  is  not 
our  earliest  teacher.  Man  is  not  bom 
with  the  single  power  of  reading  God's 
word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that 
guide.  His  eyes  open  first  on  another 
volume,  —  that  of  the  creation.  Long 
before  he  can  read  the  Bible  he  lool^ 
round  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He  reads 
the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and 
hears  and  understands  their  voices.  He 
looks,  too,  by  degrees,  within  himself, 
and  acquires  some  ideas  of  his  own  soul. 
Thus  his  first  school  is  that  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  a  communication  from 
heaven.  Revelation  does  not  find  the 
mind  a  blank,  a  void,  prepared  to  receive 
unresistingly  whatever  may  be  offered ; 
but  finds  it  in  possession  of  various 
knowledge  from  nature  and  experience, 
and,  still  more,  in  possession  of  great 
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principles,  fundamental  truths,  moral 
ideas,  which  are  derived  from  itself,  and 
which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future  im- 
provement. This  last  view  is  peculiarly 
important.  The  mind  does  not  receive 
every  thing  from  abroad.  Its  great 
ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  na- 
tive lights  it  reads  and  comprehends  the 
volumes  of  nature  and  revelation.  We 
speak,  indeed,  of  nature  and  revelation 
as  msiking  known  to  us  an  intelligent 
PMrst  Cause  ;  but  the  ideas  of  intelli- 
gence and  causation  we  derive  originally 
&om  our  own  nature.  The  elements  of 
the  idea  of  God  we  gather  from  our- 
selves. Power,  wisdom,  love,  virtue, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  —  words  which 
contam  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  uni- 
verse and  interesting  in  our  existence. 
—  express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and 
are  understood  by  us  only  through  con- 
sciousness. It  is  true,  these  ideas  or 
Erinciples  of  reason  are  often  obscured 
y  thick  clouds  and  mingled  with  many 
and  deplorable  errors.  Still,  they  are 
never  lost.  Christianity  recognizes  them, 
is  built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its 
interpreters.  If  an  illustration  of  these 
views  be  required,  I  would  point  you  to 
what  may  be  called  the  most  funda- 
mental idea  of  religion,  —  I  mean  the 
idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we  derive 
this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred 
books  ?  Has  not  every  human  being, 
whether  bom  within  or  beyond  the 
bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  ?  Is 
there  not  an  earlier  voice  than  revela- 
tion approving  or  rebukine  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds  ?  In  barbarous  a^es  is 
not  conscience  heard  ?  And  does  it  not 
grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress  of 
society  ?  Christianity  does  not  create, 
but  presupposes  the  idea  of  duty ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  great 
convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not 
stand  alone,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  a 
blank  and  passive  mind.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers, 
with  nature,  with  Providence,  with  con- 
science, with  our  rational  powers  ;  and 
as  these  all  are  given  us  by  God,  they 
cannot  difiEer  from  each  other.  God 
must  agree  with  himself.  He  has  but 
one  voice.  It  is  man  who  speaks  with 
jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony 
can  come  from  the  Creator ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  religion  claiming  to  be  from  God 
can  give  no  surer  proof  of  fabehood  than 


by  contradicting  those  previous  truths 
which  God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nat- 
ure. We  have  thus  seen  that  reason 
prepares  us  for  a  divine  communication, 
and  that  it  furnishes  the  ideas  or  mate- 
rials of  which  revelation  consists.  This 
is  my  first  consideration. 

I  proceed  to  a  second.  I  affirm,  then, 
that  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
reason,  because  to  this  faculty  it  submits 
the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  approving  sentence  of  reason 
binds  us  to  receive  and  obey  it.  This  is 
a  very  weighty  consideration.  Chris- 
tianity, in  placing  itself  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  reason,  and  in  resting  its  claims 
on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is  one  of 
the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  our  rational  nature.  Xliat  I 
have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  its  true  and 
proper  office  mav  be  easily  made  to 
appear.  I  take  tne  New  Testament  in 
hand,  and  on  what  ground  do  I  receive 
its  truths  as  divine  ?  I  see  nothing  on 
its  paees  but  the  same  letters  in  which 
other  books  are  written.  No  miraculous 
voice  from  heaven  assures  me  that  it  is 
God's  word,  nor  does  any  mysterious 
voice  within  my  soul  command  me  to 
believe  the  supernatural  works  of  Christ. 
How,  then,  shall  I  settle  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  this  religion  ?  I  must 
examine  it  by  the  same  rational  faculties 
by  which  other  subjects  are  tried.  I 
must  ask  what  are  its  evidences,  and  I 
must  lay  them  before  reason,  the  only 
power  by  which  evidence  can  be  weighea. 
I  have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given  me 
for  judging  a  revelation.  I  have  not 
two  understandings,  one  for  inquiring 
into  God's  word  and  another  into  his 
works.  As  with  the  same  bodily  eye  I 
now  look  on  the  earth,  now  on  the  heav- 
ens, so  with  the  same  power  of  reason  I 
examine  now  nature,  now  revelation. 
Reason  must  collect  and  weigh  the 
various  proofs  of  Christianity.  It  must 
especially  compare  this  system  with  those 
great  moral  convictions  which  are  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart 
and  which  maJce  man  a  law  to  himselL 
A  religion  subverting  these  it  must  not 
hesitate  to  reject,  be  its  evidences  what 
they  may.  A  religion,  for  example, 
commanaing  us  to  hate  and  injure  soci* 
ety,  reason  must  instantly  discard,  with- 
out even  waiting  to  examine  its  proofs. 
From  these  views  we  learn,  not  only  that 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judlge  of 
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the  truth  of  Christianity,  but,  what  is 
still  more  important,  that  the  rules  or 
tests  by  which  it  judges  are  of  its  own 
dictation.  The  laws  which  it  applies  in 
this  case  have  their  origin  in  itself.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  revelatioi^  can  pre- 
scribe the  principles  by  which  the  ques- 
tion of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled ; 
for,  until  proved  to  be  true,  it  has  no 
authority.  Reason  must  prescribe  the 
tests  or  standards  to  which  a  professed 
communication  from  God  should  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  among  these  none  are  more 
important  than  that  moral  law  which  be- 
longs to  the  very  essence  and  is  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  rational  nature. 
Revelation,  then,  rests  on  reason,  and 
in  opposing  it  would  act  for  its  own 
destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown 
that  revelation  draws  its  ideas  or  mate- 
rials from  reason,  and  that  it  appeals  to 
this  power  as  the  judge  of  its  truth.  I 
now  assert,  thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the 
uthority  of  reason,  because  it  needs 
and  expects  this  faculty  to  be  its  inter- 
preter, and  without  this  aid  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  How  is  the  right 
of  interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of 
Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  I  answer, 
by  reason.  I  know  of  no  process  by 
which  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  to  pass  from  the  page  into  my 
mind  without  the  use  of  my  rational 
faculties.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that 
this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its 
wwds  so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short, 
its  meaning  so  exposed  on  the  surface, 
that  the  whole  truth  may  be  received  in 
a  moment  and  without  anv  intellectual 
e£brt.  There  is  no  such  miraculous 
sunplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  In  truth, 
no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to 
need  no  exercise  of  reason.  Almost 
every  word  has  more  than  one  meaning, 
and  judgment  is  required  to  select  the 
particular  sense  intended  by  the  writer. 
Of  all  books,  perhaps  the  Scriptures 
peed  most  the  use  of  reason  for  their 
just  interpretation;  and  this,  not  from 
any  impeiiection,  but  from  the  strength, 
boldness,  and  figurative  character  of 
their  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
time  When  they  were  written.  I  open 
the  New  Testament  and  my  eye  lights  on 
this  passage  :  "  If  thy  right  hand  oHend 
thee  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee." 
Is  this  language  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
plainest  ami  most  obvious  sense  ?  Then 


I  must  mutilate  my  body,  and  become  a 
suicide.  I  look  again,  and  I  find  Jesus 
using  these  words  to  the  Jews  :  "  Fill  ye 
up  the  measure  of  your  iniquities."  Am 
I  to  interpret  this  according  to  the  lettei 
or  the  first  ideas  which  it  suggests  ? 
Then  Jesus  commanded  his  hearers  to 
steep  themselves  in  crime,  and  was  him- 
self a  minister  of  sin.  It  is  only  by  a 
deliberate  use  of  reason  that  we  can 

Eenetrate  beneath  the  figurative,  hyper- 
olical,  and  often  obscure  style  01  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  real  meaning. 
Let  me  go  to  the  Bible,  dismissing  my 
reason  and  taking  the  first  impression 
which  the  words  convey,  and  there  is  no 
absurdity,  however  gross,  into  which  I 
shall  not  fall.  I  shall  ascribe  a  limited 
body  to  God,  and  unbounded  knowledge 
to  man,  for  I  read  of  God  having  limbs, 
and  of  man  knowing  all  things.  Noth- 
ing is  plainer  than  that  I  must  compare 
passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one  by 
another,  and  especially  limit  all  by  those 
plain  and  universal  principles  of  reason 
which  are  called  common-sense,  or  I 
shall  make  revelation  the  patron  of  every 
folly  and  vice.  So  essential  is  reason  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  rec- 
ords. Revelation  rests  upon  its  author- 
ity. Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach  us 
to  hold  it  in  light  esteem  ? 

I  have  now  furnished  the  proofs  of 
my  first  position,  that  revelation  is 
founded  on  reason;  and  in  discussing 
this,  I  have  wished  not  only  to  support 
the  main  doctrine,  but  to  teach  you  to 
reverence,  more  perhaps  than  you  have 
done,  your  rational  nature.  This  has 
been  aecried  by  theologians,  until  men 
have  ceased  to  feel  its  sacredness  and 
dignity.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  greatest  gift.  It  is  his  image 
within  us.  To  renounce  it  would  be  to 
offer  a  cruel  violence  to  ourselves,  to 
take  our  place  among  the  brutes.   Better 

{)luck  out  the  eye,  better  quench  the 
ight  of  the  body  than  the  light  within 
us.  We  all  feel  that  the  loss  of  reason, 
when  produced  by  disease,  is  the  most 
terrible  calamity  of  life ;  and  we  look 
on  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  most  pitiable  of  our 
race.  But,  in  one  view,  insanity  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  the  prostration  of 
reason  to  a  religious  sect  or  a  religious 
chief;  for  the  first  is  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  the  last  .is  a  voluntary  act, 
the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
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I  am  aware  that  those  who  have  spoken 
most  contemptuously  of  human  reason 
have  acted  from  a  good  motive,  —  their 
aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They 
have  thought  that  by  magnifying  this  as 
the  only  means  of  divine  teaching,  thev 
were  adding  to  its  dignity.  But  truth 
gains  nothmg  by  exaggeration ;  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under- 
mined by  nothing  more  effectually  than 
by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  our  rational  powers.  Revela- 
tion needs  no  such  support.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  find  that  to  esteem  Christianity, 
I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of  in- 
struction to  which  I  must  repair.  I 
need  not  make  nature  dumb  to  give 
power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  The  last  derives  new  interest 
and  confirmation  from  its  harmony  with 
the  first.  Christianity  would  furnish  a 
weapon  against  itself,  not  easily  repelled, 
should  it  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  light  vouchsafed  by  God  to 
men ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race 
as  left  by  their  Creator  without  guidance 
or  hope.  I  believe,  and  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  ray  from  heaven  descends 
on  the  path  of  every  fellow-creature. 
The  heathen,  though  m  darkness  when 
compared  with  the  Christian,  has  still 
his  light ;  and  it  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  own,  just  as  the  same  sun 
dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now 
the  perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teach- 
ing be  disparaged.  It  is  from  God  as 
truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as  truly 
as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations 
of  one  infinite  mind,  and  harmonious 
manifestations  ;  and  without  this  agree- 
ment the  claims  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks.  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  they  will  expose  me  to 
the  reproach  of  ministering  to  "  the 
pride  of  reason ; "  and  I  may  be  told 
that  there  is  no  worse  form  of  pride  than 
this.  The  charge  is  so  common  as  to 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  will 
appear  at  once  to  be  groundless,  if  you 
consider  that  pride  finds  its  chief  nour- 
ishment and  aelight  in  the  idea  of  our 
own  superiority.  It  is  built  on  some- 
thing peculiar  and  distinctive,  on  some- 
thing which  separates  us  from  others 
and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on 
powers  which  we  share  with  all  Ground 
us.     Now,  in  speaking  as  I  have  done 


of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason,  I 
have  constantly  regarded  and  repre- 
sented this  faculty  as  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  human  beings.  I  have  spoken 
of  its  most  important  truths  as  universal 
and  unconfined,  such  as  no  individual 
can  monopolize  or  make  the  grounds  of 
personal  distinction  or  elevation.  I  have 
given,  then,  no  occasion  and  furnished 
no  nutriment  to  pride.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of  intellect 
exists  ;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest 
itself.^  Not  in  revering  that  rational 
nature  which  all  men  have  derived  from 
God ;  but  in  exaggerating  our  particular 
acquisitions  or  powefs,  in  magnifying 
our  distinctive  views,  in  looking  con- 
temptuously on  other  minds,  in  making 
ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in 
refusing  new  lights,  and  in  attempting 
to  establish  dominion  over  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  are  placed  within 
our  influence.  Such  is  the  most  common 
form  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  It  is  a 
vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  perhaps 
will  be  found  to  prevail  most  where  it  is 
most  disclaimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist  so 
continually  on  the  duty  of  exalting 
Scripture  above  reason,  consider  them- 
selves as  particularly  secured  against 
the  pride  of  reason.  Yet  none,  I  appre- 
hend, are  more  open  to  the  charge. 
Such  persons  are  singularly  prone  to 
enforce  their  own  •  interpretations  of 
Scripture  on  others,  and  to  see  peril 
and  crime  in  the  adoption  of  different 
views  from  their  own.  Now,  let  me  ask, 
by  what  power  do  these  men  interpret 
revelation  ?  Is  it  not  by  their  reason  ? 
Have  they  any  faculties  out  the  rational 
ones  by  which  to  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  to  explain  figurative  lan- 
guage, to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will 
of  God  ?  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's 
word  the  same  intellect  as  on  nis  works? 
And  are  not  their  interpretations  of  both 
equally  result's  of  reason."*  It  follows. 
that  in  imposing  on  others  their  expli- 
cations of  the  Scriptures,  they  as  truly 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  superiority  of 
reason  as  if  they  should  require  con- 
formity to  their  explanations  of  nature. 
Nature  and  Scripture  agree  in  this,  that 
they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance, 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investiga- 
tion, and  task  all  our  powers  of  thought 
Accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  as 
much  intellectual  toil  has  been  spent  ofi 
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theological  s^'stems  as  on  the  natural 
sciences :  and  unhappily  it  is  not  less 
known  that  as  much  intellectual  pride 
has  been  manifested  in  framine  and 
defending  the  first  as  the  last.  I  fear, 
indeed,  that  this  vice  has  clung  with 
peculiar  obstinacv  to  the  students  of 
revelation.  Nownere,  I  fear,  have  men 
manifested  such  infatuated  trust  in  their 
own  inf  illibility,  such  overweening  fond- 
ness for  their  own  conclusions,  such 
positiveness,  such  impatience  of  contra- 
diction, such  arrogance  towards  the  ad- 
vocates of  different  opinions,  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
yet  these  very  men,  who  so  idolize  their 
own  intellectual  powers,  profess  to 
humble  reason,  and  consider  a  criminal 
reliance  on  it  as  almost  exclusively 
chargeable  on  others.  The  true  defence 
;^nst  the  pride  of  reason  is,  not  to 
speak  of  it  contemptuously,  but  to  rever- 
ence it  as  God's  inestimable  gift  to  every 
human  being,  and  as  given  to  all  for 
never-ceasing  improvements,  of  which 
we  see  but  the  dawn  in  the  present 
acquisitions  of  the  noblest  mind. 

1  have  now  completed  my  views  of 
the  first  principle  which  I  laid  down  in 
this  discourse  ;  namely,  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
reason.  Of  course,  it  cannot  oppose 
reason  without  undermining  and  de- 
stroj-ing  itself.  I  maintain,  however, 
that  it  does  not  oppose, — that  it  per- 
fectly accords  witli  reason.  It  is  a 
rational  religion.  This  is  my  second 
great  position,  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
continued  attention.  This  topic  might 
easily  be  extended  to  a  great  length.  I 
mi»ht  state,  in  succession,  all  the  prin- 
cii^es  of  Christianity,  and  show  their 
accordance  with  reason.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  more  general  views  will  be 
more  useful,  and  such  only  can  be 
given  within  tie  compass  of  a  dis- 
course. 

In  the  account  which  *I  gave  you  of 
reason  in  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course I  confined  mjrseB  to  two  of  its 
fanctions ;  namelv.  its  comprehension 
of  universal  truths,  and  the  effort  it 
constantly  makes  to  reduce  the  thoughts 
to  harmony  or  consistency.  Universal- 
ity and  consistency  are  among  the  chief 
attributes  of  reason.  Do  we  find  these 
in  Christianity  ?  If  so.  its  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  rational  religion  will  l)e 
established.    These  tests  I  will  there- 


fore apply  to  it,  and  I  will  begin  with 
consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  that  its  truths 
should  consist  or  agree  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  all  other  truths,  whether 
derived  from  outward  nature  or  our  own 
souls.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  have  this  agreement ;  and  the 
more  we  examine,  the  more  brightly 
this  mark  of  truth  will  appear.  I  go  to 
the  gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its  vari- 
ous parts  with  one  another.  Among 
these  I  find  perfect  harmony ;  and  what 
makes  this  more  remarkable  is,  that 
Christianity  is  not  taught  systematically 
or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  his  precepts  and  doc- 
trines incidentally,  or  as  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  occasion,  and  yet,  when 
they  are  brought  together,  they  form  a 
harmonious  whole.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessarv  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  oelieve  it  is  not  questioned  by 
infidelity.  I  will  name  but  one  example 
of  this  harmony  in  Christianity.  All 
its  doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have 
that  species  of  unity  which  is  most 
essential  in  a  religion,  —  that  is,  they  all 
tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree,  in  a 
single  aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
exalt  the  human  character  to  a  height 
of  virtue  never  known  before.  Let  the 
sceptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian 
principle  which  has  not  a  bearine  on 
this  end.  A  consistency  of  this  Kind 
is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational  re- 
ligion which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me 
observe,  in  passing,  that,  besides  this 
harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with 
one  another,  there  is  a  striking  and 
beautiful  agreement  between  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which 
fives  confirmation  to  both.  Whatever 
esus  taught,  you  may  see  embodied  in 
himself.  There  is  perfect  unity  be- 
tween the  svstem  and  its  Founder. 
His  life  republished  what  fell  from  his 
lips.  With  his  lips  he  enjoined  ear- 
nestly, constantlv,  a  strong  and  disin- 
terested philanthropy,  and  how  har- 
moniously and  sublimely  did  his  cross 
join  with  his  word  in  enforcing  this 
exalted  virtue  !  With  his  lips  he  taught 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners ;  and  of 
this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
sinful,  in  his  free  intercourse  with  the 
most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  efforts 
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to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  filial 
reliance  on  their  Father  in  heaven. 
So,  his  preaching  turned  much  on  the 
importance  of  raising  the  mind  above 
the  world  ;  and  his  own  life  was  a  con- 
stant renunciation  of  worldly  interests, 
a  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that  he 
might  make  many  truly  rich.  So,  his 
discourses  continually  revealed  to  man 
the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  and  in  his 
own  person  he  brought  down  this  truth 
to  men's  senses,  by  rising  from  the 
dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of 
beinfi^.  I  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity 
which  subsists  between  Jesus  and  his 
religion.  Christianity,  from  every  point 
of  view,  will  be  found  a  harmonious 
system.  It  breathes  throughout  one 
spirit  and  one  purpose.  Its  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  examples  have  the  con- 
sistency of  reason. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  A  rational 
religion  must  aeree  not  only  with  itself, 
but  with  all  other  truths,  whether  re- 
vealed bv  the  outward  creation  or  our 
own  souls.  I  take,  then,  Christianity 
into  the  creation ;  I  place  it  by  the  side 
of  nature.  Do  they  agree  ?  I  sav. 
Perfectly.  >.can  discover  nothing,  m 
what  claims  to  be  God's  word,  at  vari- 
ance with  his  works.  This  is  a  bright 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
anity. When  I  consult  nature  with  the 
lights  modem  science  affords,  I  see 
continually  multiplying  traces  of  the 
doctrine  of  One  God.  The  more  I  ex- 
tend my  researches  into  nature,  the 
more  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness. It  bears  witness  to  one  Author  ; 
nor  has  its  testimonv  been  without 
effect;  for  although  tne  human  mind 
has  often  multiplied  its  objects  of  wor- 
ship, still  it  has  always  tended  towards 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and 
has  embraced  it  more  and  more  firmly 
in  the  course  of  human  improvement 
The  heathen,  while  he  erected  many 
altars,  generally  believed  in  one  su- 
preme divinity,  to  whom  the  inferior 
deities  were  subjected  and  from  whom 
they  sprung.  Need  I  tell  you  of  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  nature 
and  revelation  in  this  particular }  To 
Christianity  belongs  the  ^lory  of  hav- 
ing proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with 
new  power,  and  ot  having  spread  it 
over  the  whole  civilized  world.  Again : 
Nature    gives    intimation   of    another 


truth,  —  I  mean  of  the  universal,  im- 
partial goodness  of  God.  When  I  look 
round  on  the  creation,  I  see  nothing  to 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  con- 
fines his  love  to  a  few.  The  sun  sends 
no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace  of  the 
proudest  king  than  into  the  hut  of  the 
meanest  peasant.  The  clouds  select 
not  one  man's  fields  rather  than  his 
neighbor's,  but  shed  down  their  bless- 
ings on  rich  and  poor,  and,  still  more, 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  True,  there 
is  a  variety  of  conditions  amon?  men  ; 
but  this  takes  place,  not  by  any  interpo- 
sition of  God,  but  by  fixed  and  general 
laws  of  nature.  Impartial,  universal 
goodness  is  the  character  in  which  God 
IS  revealed  by  his  works,  when  they  are 
properly  understood;  and  need  1  tell 
you  how  brightly  this  truth  shines  in 
the  pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  this 
religion  has  been  the  great  means  of 
establishing  it  among  men  ?  Again : 
When  I  look  through  nature,  nothing 
strikes  me  more  than  the  union  whi<S 
subsists  among  all  its  works.  Nothing 
stands  alone  in  the  creation.  The  hum- 
blest plant  has  intimate  connections 
with  the  air,  the  clouds,  the  sun.  Har- 
mony is  the  great  law  of  nature,  and 
how  strikingly  does  Christianity  coin- 
cide here  with  God's  works  !  for  what 
is  the  design  of  this  religion  but  to 
bring  the  human  race,  the  intelligent 
creation  of  God,  into  a  harmony,  union, 
peace,  like  that  which  knits  together 
the  outward  universe  ?  I  will  give  an- 
other illustration.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature  that  good  shall 
come  to  us  throusrh  agents  of  God's 
appointment;  that  Deings  shall  receive 
life,  support,  knowledge,  and  safety 
through  the  interposition  and  labors 
and  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes 
whole  communities  are  rescued  from 
oppression  and  ruin  chiefly  by  the 
enorts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disin- 
terested, and  resolute  individual.  How 
accordant  with  this  ordination  of  nature 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  oar 
heavenly  Father,  having  purposed  our 
recovery  from  sin  and  death,  has  insti- 
tuted for  this  end  the  agency  and  medi- 
ation of  his  Son  ;  that  He  has  given  an 
illustrious  deliverer  to  the  world,  through 
whose  toils  and  sufferings  we  may  nse 
to  purity  and  immortsu  life.  I  say, 
then,  that  revelation  is  consistent  wiu 
nature,  when  nature  is  truly  interpreted 
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by  reason.  I  see  it  bringing  out  with 
noonday  brightness  the  truths  which 
dawn  in  nature ;  so  that  it  is  reason  in 
its  most  perfect  form. 

1  hare  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad 
into  nature.  I  now  carry  it  within,  and 
compare  it  with  the  human  soul ;  and  is 
it  consistent  with  the  great  truths  of 
reason  which  I  discover  there  ?  I  affirm 
tiiat  it  is.  When  I  look  into  the  soul,  I 
am  at  once  struck  with  its  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  body.  I  am  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  these  different 
elements  of  my  nature,  —  between  this 
active,  soaring  mind,  and  these  limbs 
and  material  organs  which  tend  perpet- 
ually to  the  earth,  and  are  soon  to  be 
resolved  into  dust.  How  consistent  is 
Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching ! 
In  Christianity,  with  what  strength,  with 
what  bold  relief,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  nature  brought  out !  What 
contempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  bodv 
and  its  interests,  when  compared  with 
the  redemption  of  the  soul !  Another 
I  great  truth  dawns  on  me  when  I  look 
within.  I  learn  more  and  more  that  the 
great  springs  of  happiness  and  misery 
are  in  die  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
men  to  secure  peace  by  other  processes 
than  by  inv^ra  purification  are  vain 
strivings;  and  Christianity  is  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  founded  on,  this 
great  truth  ;  teaching  us  that  the  king- 
pom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  and  propos- 
ing, as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind 
&om  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with  strength 
and  dignity  worthy  its  divine  origin. 
Again:  When  I  look  into  the  soiu  I 
meet  intinutions  of  another  great  truth. 
I  discern  in  it  capacities  which  are  not 
MIt  unfolded  here.  I  see  desires  which 
fioa  no  adequate  good  on  earth.  I  see 
a  principle  of  hope  always  pressing  for- 
ward into  futurity.  Here  are  marks  of 
a  nature  not  made  wholly  for  this  world  ; 
and  how  does  Christianity  agree  with 
this  teaching  of  our  own  souls  ?  Its 
great  doctrine  is  that  of  a  hieher  life, 
where  the  spiritual  germ  withm  us  will 
open  for  ever,  and  where  the  immortal 
good  after  which  the  mind  aspires  will 
prove  a  reality.  Had  I  time,  I  might 
sorvey  distinctly  the  various  principles 
of  the  soul,  —  the  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  and  active, —  and  might  show  you 
liow  Christianity  accords  with  them  all, 
ttibrging  their  scope  and  energy,  pro- 
posing to  them  nobler  objects,  and  aid- 


ing their  development  by  the  impulse  of 
a  boundless  hope.  But,  commending 
these  topics  to  your  private  meditation, 
I  will  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  soul. 
When  I  look  within,  I  see  stains  of  sin, 
and  fears  and  forebodings  of  guilt ;  and 
how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  religion  which  contains 
blood-sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent,  and  which  proffers  heavenlv 
strength  to  fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with 
moralevil !  I  say,  then,  Christianity  con- 
sists with  the  nature  within  us  as  well 
as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest 
truths  in  respect  to  the  soul  are  not 
only  responded  to,  but  are  carried  out 
by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be 
called  the  perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of 
particulars,  that  Christianity  has  the 
character  of  consistency,  and  thus  satis- 
fies the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does 
not  divide  the  mind  aeainst  itself, — does 
not  introduce  discord  into  the  intellect, 
by  proposing  doctrines  which  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience  repel.  But 
these  views  do  not  exhaust  the  present 
topic.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  01  Chris- 
tianity as  furnishing  views  which  harmo- 
nize with  one  another,  and  with  all  known 
truth.  It  gives  a  new  and  cheering  con- 
sistency to  the  views  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  universe.  Nature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regu- 
larity, and  beneficence,  have  yet  perplex- 
ing aspects.  Their  elements  are  often 
seen  in  conflict  with  one  another.  Sun- 
shine and  storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  suc- 
cess and  disaster,  abundance  and  want, 
health  and  sickness,  life  and  death, 
seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed 
together  confusedly  and  without  aim. 
Reason  desires  nothing  so  earnestly,  so 
anxiously,  as  to  solve  these  discordant 
appearances,  as  to  discover  some  great, 
central,  reconciling  truth,  around  which 
they  may  be  arranged,  and  from  which 
they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony. 
This  deep  want  of  the  rational  nature 
Christianity  has  supplied.  It  has  dis- 
closed a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
ingly hostile  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  opened  to  the  mind  a  new  world  of 
order,  beauty,  and  benevolent  design. 
Chris tianitv,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
unboundea  mercy  of  God  to  his  sinful 
creatures ;  revealing  an  endless  futurity, 
in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  present 
state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  which  re- 
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duces  by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains 
of  life  to  light  and  momentary  evils  ;  re- 
vealing a  moral  perfection,  which  is  worth 
all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most 
effectually  and  gloriously  won  amidst 
suffering  and  temptation;  revealing  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity  and  rewards 
of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue;  re- 
vealing in  him  the  Founder  of  a  new 
moral  kingdom  or  power,  which  is  des- 
tined to  subdue  the  world  to  God  ;  and 
proffering  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
strive  to  build  up  in  themselves  and 
others  the  reign  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  — 
Christianity,  I  say,  by  these  revelations, 
has  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  nature 
and  providence,  and  harmonized  the  in- 
finite complexity  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  God.  Thus  It  meets  the  first  want  of 
the  rational  nature,  the  craving  for  con- 
sistency of  views.  It  is  reason's  most 
effectual  minister  and  friend.  Is  it  not, 
then,  eminently  a  rational  faith  1 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has 
the  character  of  consistency,  I  proceed 
to  the  second  mark  or  stamp  of  reason 
on  a  religion,  that  is,  universality ;  and 
this  I  claim  for  Christianity.  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  our  religion,  and  so  obvious 
and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration. 
When  I  examine  the  doctrines,  precepts, 
^nd  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  discover,  in 
them  all,  this  character  of  universality. 
I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary, 
local.  The  gospel  bears  the  stamp  of 
no  particular  age  or  country.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  perishable 
interests  of  communities  or  individuals ; 
but  appeals  to  the  spiritual,  immortal, 
unbounded  principle  in  human  nature. 
Its  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  In- 
finite Being,  and  to  an  infinite  good.  It 
is  not  made  up,  like  other  rehgions,  of 
precise  forms  and  details ;  but  it  incul- 
cates immutable  and  all-comprehending 
principles  of  duty,  leaving  every  man  to 
apply  them  for  himself  to  the  endless 
variety  of  human  conditions.  It  sepa- 
rates from  God  the  partial,  limited  views 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  and  holds 
him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Universal  Father.  In  like  manner, 
it  inculcates  philanthropy  without  ex- 
ceptions or  bounds,  —  a  love  to  man  as 
man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal 
nature  of  which  all  men  partake,  and 
which  binds  us  to  recognize  in  each  a 
child  of  God  and  a  brother.    The  spirit 


of  bigotry,  which  confines  its  charity  to  a 
sect,  and  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which 
looks  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior 
race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity ; 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  age,  taught, 
what  the  present  age  is  beginning  to 
understand,  that  all  men  are  essentially 
equal,  and  that  all  are  to  be  honored, 
because  made  for  immortality  and  en- 
dued with  capacities  of  ceaseless  im- 
provement. Tiie  more  I  examine  Chris- 
tianity, the  rilore  I  am  struck  with  its 
universality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made 
for  all  regions  and  all  times,  for  all 
classes  and  all  stages  of  society.  It  is 
fitted,  not  to  the  Asiatic  or  the  Euro- 
pean, but  to  the  essential  principles  of 
human  nature,  —  to  man  under  the  trop- 
ical or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions  of 
intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  all  men  need  and  all  can 
understand ;  enjoins  a  virtue  which  is 
man's  happiness  and  glory  in  every  age 
and  clime ;  and  ministers  consolations 
and  hopes  which  answer  to  man's  uni- 
versal lot,  —  to  the  sufferings,  the  fear, 
and  the  self-rebuke  which  cleave  to  our 
nature  in  every  outward  change.  I  see 
in  it  the  light,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of 
the  world ;  and  a  light  reaching  beyond 
the  world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes 
of  existence  and  to  an  interminable 
futurity.  Other  religions  have  been 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  par- 
ticular countries  or  times,  and  there- 
fore society  in  its  progress  has  outgrown 
them ;  but  Christianity  meets  more  and 
more  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  our  race, 
and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  eternal 
truth.  After  these  remarks,  may  1  not 
claim  for  Christianity  that  character  of 
universality  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  reason  "^  To  understand  fully 
the  confirmation  which  these  views  give 
to  the  gospel,  you  must  compare  it  with 
the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  all  of  which  bore  the  marks  of 
narrow,  local,  temporary  institutions. 
How  striking  the  contrast!  And  how 
singular  the  fact,  that  amid  this  dark- 
ness there  sprung  up  a  religion  so  con- 
sistent and  universal  as  to  deserve  to  be 
called  the  perfection  of  reason  ! 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  friends,  that 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  the  honor  of 
being  a  rational  religion  is  fully  estab- 
lished.   As  such  I  commend  it  to  yo«i. 
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As  such  it  ^nll  more  and  more  approve 
itself  in  proportion  as  you  study  and 
practise  it  You  will  never  find  cause 
to  complain  that  by  adopting  it  you 
have  enslaved  or  degraded  your  highest 
powers.  Here,  then,  1  might  stop,  and 
might  con^der  my  work  as  done.  But 
I  am  aware  that  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  rational  character  of  our 
religion  which  may  still  linger  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  A  brief 
notice  of  these  may  aid  the  purpose,  and 
win  form  a  proper  conclusion,  of  this 
discourse. 

I  imagine  that  were  some  who  are 
present  to  speak,  they  would  tell  me 
that  if  Christianity  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that 
of  rational.  I  should  be  told  that  no 
religion  has  borne  a  more  abundant 
harvest  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 
I  should  be  told  that  reason  is  a  calm, 
reflecting,  sober  principle,  and  I  should 
be  asked  whether  such  is  the  character 
of  the  Christianity  which  has  overspread 
the  world-  Perhaps  some  of  ^ou  will 
remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild,  pas- 
sionate religion  which  is  now  systemat- 
icafly  dispersed  through  our  country, 
and  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  system 
under  which  such  delusions  prevail  can 
be  a  rational  one. 

To  these  objections  I  answer,  You 
say  much  that  is  true.  I  grant  that 
reason  is  a  calm  and  reflectmg  princi- 
I>le,  and  I  see  little  calmness  or  reflection 
among  many  who  take  exclusively  the 
name  of  Christ.  But  I  sa^,  you  have  no 
right  to  confound  Christianity  with  its 
professors.  This  religion,  as  you  know, 
has  come  down  to  us  through  many  ages 
of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  have 
been  corrupted  and  obscured.  Common 
candor  requires  that  you  should  judge 
of  it  as  it  came  from  its  Founder.  Go, 
then,  to  its  original  records ;  place  your- 
selves near  Jesus ;  and  tell  me  it  you 
ever  found  yourselves  in  the  presence 
of  so  calm  a  teacher.  We  indeed  dis- 
cern in  Jesus  great  earnestness,  but 
joined  with  entire  self-control.  Sensi- 
bility breathes  through  his  whole  teach- 
ing and  life,  but  always  tempered  with 
wisdom.  Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts 
and  expressions,  we  discover  no  marks 
of  uneovemed  feeling  or  a  diseased  im- 
agination. Take,  as  an  example,  his 
longest  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount     How  weighty  the  thoughts ! 


How  grave  and  dignified  the  style  !  You 
recollect  that  the  multitude  were  aston- 
ished, not  at  the  passionate  vehemence, 
but  at  the  authority,  with  which  he 
spoke.  Read  next  tne  last  discourse  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel. What  a  deep  yet  mild  and  subdued 
tenderness  mingles  with  conscious  great- 
ness in  that  wonderful  address !  Take 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
Jesus  gave  as  the  model  oi  all  prayer  to 
God.  Does  that  countenance  fanatical 
fervor  or  violent  appeals  to  our  Creator  t 
Let  me  further  ask.  Does  Jesus  any- 
where place  religion  in  tumultuous,  un- 
governed  emotion  ?  Does  he  not  teach 
us,  that  obedience,  not  feeling,  marks 
and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the 
most  acceptable*  ofiEering  to  God  is  to 
exercise  mercy  to  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
When  I  compare  the  clamorous  preach- 
ing and  passionate  declamation  too  com- 
mon in  the  Christian  world,  with  the 
composed  dignity,  the  deliberate  wisdom, 
the  freedom  from  all  extravagance,  which 
characterized  Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  contrast;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of 
Christianity. 

1  have  done  with  the  first  objection ; 
but  another  class  of  objections  is  often 
urged  against  the  reasonable  character 
of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuous- 
ly maintained  that  Christianity  contains 
particular  doctrines  which  are  irrational, 
and  which  involve  the  whole  religion  to 
which  they  are  essential  in  their  own 
condemnation.  To  this  class  of  objec- 
tions I  have  a  short  reply.  I  insist  that 
these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong 
to  Christianity,  but  are  human  additions, 
and  therefore  do  not  derogate  from  its 
reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the 
doctrine  most  frequently  adduced  to  fix 
the  charge  of  irrationality  on  the  gos- 
pel? It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence 
to  reason.  It  teaches  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  yet  that  there  are  three  divine 
persons.  According  to  the  doctrine 
these  three  persons  perform  different 
offices,  and  sustain  different  relations  to 
each  other.  One  is  Father,  another  his 
Son.  One  sends,  another  is  sent.  They 
love  each  other,  converse  with  each 
other,  and  make  a  covenant  with  each 
other ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  distinc- 
tions, they  are.  according  to  the  doc- 
trine,   not    different    beings,    but    one 
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beine,  one  and  the  same  God.     Is  this 
a  rational  doctrine  ?  has  often  been  the 

?uestion  of  the  objector  to  Christianity, 
answer,  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  one  man, 
as  that  three  infinite  persons,  performing 
such  different  offices,  are  one  God.  But 
I  maintain  that,  because  the  Trinity  is 
irrational,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  reproach  belongs  to  Christianity ; 
for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Chns- 
tian  religion.  I  know  there  are  passages 
which  are  continually  quoted  in  its  de- 
fence ;  but  allow  me  to  prove  doctrines 
in  the  same  way,  —  that  is,  by  detaching 
texts  from  their  connection  and  inter- 
preting them  without  reference  to  the 
general  current  of  Scripture,  and  I  can 
prove  any  thing  and  every  thing  from 
the  Bible.  I  can  prove  that  God  has 
human  passions.  I  can  prove  transub- 
stantiation,  which  is  taught  much  more 
explicitly  than  the  Trinity.  Detached 
texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  called 
God ;  the  same  tide  is  given  to  Moses 
and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one ; "  so  he  prayed  that 
all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning 
not  one  and  the  same  being,  but  one  in 
aHection  and  purpose.  I  ask  you,  be- 
fore you  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  to  inquire 
into  their  general  strain  and  teaching  in 
regard  to  Christ  I  find  him  uniformly 
distinguishing  between  himself  and  Goci, 
calling  himself,  not  God  the  Son,  but 
the  Son  of  God,  —  continually  speaking 
of  himself  as  sent  by  God,  continually 
referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God. 
I  hear  him  saying  that  of  himself  he  can 
do  nothing,  and  praying  to  his  Father 
under  the  character  of  the  only  true 
God.  Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the 
current,  the  general  strain  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  scattered  passages 
on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built 
should  have  no  weight  against  this  host 
of  witnesses.  Do  not  rest  your  faith  on 
a  few  texts.  Sometimes  these  favorite 
texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For 
example,  the  famous  passage  on  which 
the  Trinity  mainly  rests,  "There  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one,"  —  this  text,  I 
say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's 
Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a 
forgery ;    and  a  vast  majority  of   the 


educated  ministers  of  this  country  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  Scripture. 
Suffer  no  man,  then,  to  select  texts  for 
you  as  decisive  of  religious  contro- 
versies. Read  the  whole  record  for 
yourselves,  and  possess  yourselves  of  its 
general  import  I  am  very  desirous  to 
separate  the  doctrine  in  question  from 
Christianity,  because  it  fastens  the  charge 
of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  The  Jews  will 
not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  I  have  seen  in 
the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  the  horror  with  which  that 
people  shrink  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans, 
too,  when  they  hear  this  opinion  from 
Christian  missionaries,  repeat  the  first 
article  of  their  faith,  "  There  is  one 
God ;  "  and  look  with  pity  or  scorn  on 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  deserters  of  the 
plainest  and  greatest  truth  of  religion. 
Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who 
worships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged 
absurdity  on  the  teacher  who  has  gone 
to  indoctrinate  him  in  a  Trinity.  How 
many,  too,  in  Christian  countries,  have 
suspected  the  whole  religion  for  this  one 
error.  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  it 
forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to 
withstand  it.  In  so  doing  I  would  wound 
no  man^s  feelings.  I  doubt  not,  that 
they  who  adopt  this  doctrine  intend, 
equally  with  those  who  oppose  it,  to 
render  homage  to  the  truth  and  service 
to  Christianity.  They  think  that  their 
peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err. 
The  views  by  which  they  hope  to  build 
up  love  towards  Christ  detract  from  the 
perfection  of  his  Father;  and  I  fear 
that  the  kind  of  piety  which  prevails 
now  in  the  Christian  world  bears  witness 
to  the  sad  influence  of  this  obscuration 
of  the  true  glory  of  God.  We  need  not 
desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity  to 
insure  the  purest,  deepest  love  towards 
the  only  true  God,  or  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  He  has  sent  for  our  re- 
demption. 

I  have  named  one  doctrine  which  is 
often  urged  ag^nst  Christianity  as  irra- 
tional. There  is  one  more  on  which  I 
would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity 
has  often  been  reproached  with  teaching 
that  God  brings  men  into  life  totally  de- 
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praved,  and  condemns  immense  multi- 
todes  to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to 
which  their  nature  has  irresistibly  im- 
pelled them.  This  is  said  to  be  irra- 
tional, and  consequently  such  must  be 
the  religion  which  teaches  it.  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
theological  fiction.  A  more  irrational 
doctrine  could  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
trived; and  it  is  something  worse,  —  it 
is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is  suited  to  alienate  men 
from  God  and  from  one  another.  Were 
it  really  believed  (which  it  cannot  be), 
men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  de- 
testation to  the  Author  of  their  bein^, 
and  look  round  with  horror  on  their 
fcUow-creatures.  It  would  dissolve  so- 
ciety. Were  men  to  see  in  one  another 
wholly  corrupt  bein^, — incarnate  fiends, 
without  one  genume  virtue,  —  society 
would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of 
lions  or  a  nest  of  vipers.  All  confi- 
dence, esteem,  love,  would  die ;  and 
without  these  the  interest,  charm,  and 
worth  of  existence  would  expire.  What 
a  pang  would  shoot  through  a  parent's 
heart,  if  he  were  to  see  in  the  smilinfir 
infant  a  moral  bein^  continually  and 
wliolly  propense  to  sm,  in  whose  mind 
were  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred 
to  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  com- 
menced his  existence  under  the  curse  of 
his  Creator  !  What  good  man  could 
consent  to  be  a  parent,  if  his  offspring 
were  to  be  born  to  this  infinitely  wretched 
inheritance  ?  I  say,  the  doctrine  is  of 
immoral  tendency ;  but  I  do  not  say  that 
they  who  profess  it  are  immoral.  The 
truth  is,  that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in 
its  fall  and  proper  import  I  have  seen 
its  advocates  smile  as  benignantly  on 
the  child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a 
demon  as  if  it  were  an  ane^el ;  and  I  have 
seen  them  mingling  with  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  cordially  and  confidingly  as 
if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  had 
never  entered  their  ears.  Perhaps  the 
paost  mischievous  effect  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  dishonor  which  it  has  thrown  on 
Christianity.  This  dishonor  I  would 
wipe  away.  Christianity  teaches  no 
«nch  doctrine.  Where  do  you  find  it  in 
the  New  Testament  ?  Dia  Jesus  teach 
it,  when  he  took  little  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  Of 
sach  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  "  Did 
Paul  teach  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  have  not  the  law  or  a  written 


revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law.^^  Christi- 
anity indeed  speaks  strongly  of  human 
guilt,  but  always  treats  men  as  beings 
who  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and 
who  have  come  into  existence  under  the 
smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  rational  religion ;  and  my  aim 
has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity.  At 
the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it  rrom 
the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason. 
The  character  of  our  age  demands  this. 
There  have  been  times  when  Christi- 
anity, though  loaded  with  unreasonable 
doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's 
faith ;  for  men  had  not  learned  to  think. 
They  received  their  religion  as  children 
learned  the  catechism ;  they  substituted 
the  priest  for  their  own  understandings, 
and  cared  neither  what  nor  why  they 
believed.  But  that  day  is  gone  by,  ana 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it  is  subjecting  Christianity  to  a 
scrutiny  more  and  more  severe  ;  and  if 
this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to 
the  reflecting,  the  calm,  the  wise,  as 
a  reasonable  service,  it  cannot  stand. 
Fanatical  sects  may,  for  a  time,  spread 
an  intolerant  exdtement  through  a  com- 
munity, and  impose  silence  on  the  objec- 
tions of  the  sceptical.  But  fanaticism  is 
the  epidemic  of  a  season ;  it  wastes  it- 
self by  its  own  violence.  Sooner  or  later 
the  voice  of  reflection  will  be  heard. 
Men  will  ask,  What  are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks 
of  truth  ?  And  if  it  be  found  to  war 
with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  abandoned.  On  this  ground, 
I  am  anxious  that  Christianity  should  be 
cleared  from  all  human  additions  and 
corruptions.  If,  indeed,  irrational  doc- 
trines belong  to  it,  then  I  have  no  desire 
to  separate  them  from  it.  I  have  no 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the 
gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much 
less  to  deny,  any  of  its  real  principles. 
Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with 
one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say  so, 
and  I  would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with 
this  mill-stone  round  its  neck.  But  I 
know  none  such.  I  meet,  indeed,  some 
difiiculties  in  the  narrative  part  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  there  are  argu- 
ments in  the  Epistles  which,  however 
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suited  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  were 
first  addressed,  are  not  apparently 
adapted  to  men  at  large ;  but  I  see  not 
a  principle  of  the  religion  which  my 
reason,  calmly  and  impartially  exercisea, 
pronounces  inconsistent  with  any  great 
truth.  I  have  the  strongest  conviction 
that  Christianity  is  reason  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  therefore  1  plead  for 
Its  disengagement  from  the  irrational  ad- 
ditions with  which  it  has  been  clogged 
for  a^es. 

With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do 
and  I  must  hold  it  fast.  I  cannot  sur- 
render it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs  of  infi- 
delity. I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it 
is  a  rational  religion.  It  satisfies  the 
wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  those 
of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men  of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it.  But,  as  if  Prov- 
idence   intended   that    their    sophistry 


should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own 
front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
errors  so  gross  and  degrading  as  to 
prove  them  to  be  any  thing  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  reason.  When  I  go 
from  the  study  of  Christianity  to  their 
writings,  1  feel  as  if  I  were  passing  from 
the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twi- 
light which  too  often  deepens  into  utter 
darkness.  I  am  not,  then,  ashamed  of 
the  gospel.  1  see  it  glorified  by  the 
hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its 
destruction.  I  follow  Jesus,  because  he 
is  eminently  '*  the  Light ; "  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  to  his  true  cusciples,  he  will  be 
a  guide  to  that  world  where  the  obscuri- 
ties of  our  present  state  will  be  dis- 
persed, and  where  reason  as  well  as 
virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  in  the  more  maiilfest 
presence  of  God. 
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Discourse  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  M,  I.  Motte,  Boston,  1828. 


3  Timothy  i.  7 :  "  For  God  hath  not  given  ob  the 
spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind." 

Why  was  Christianity  given  ?  Why 
did  Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood  ?  Why 
is  it  to  be  preached  ?  What  is  the  great 
happiness  it  confers  ?  What  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized  ? 
What  is  its  pre-eminent  glory,  its  first 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind? 
These  are  great  questions.  I  wish  to 
answer  them  plainly,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  which  God  has  given 
me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  I  learn  the  great  good 
which  God  confers  through  Jesus  Christ. 
"  He  hath  given  us,  not  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind."  The  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  pure  and  lofty  action 
which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  ab- 
ject spirit.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve 
no  praise.  It  gives  power,  energy, 
courage,  constancy  to  the  will ;  love, 
disinterestedness,  enlarged  affection  to 


the  heart ;  soundness,  clearness,  and 
vigor  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues 
him  who  receives  it  from  sin,  from  the 
sway  of  the  passions ;  gives  him  the 
full  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers; 
brings  out  and  brightens  the  divine  im- 
age m  which  he  was  created ;  and  in 
this  way  not  only  bestows  the  promise 
but  the  beginning  of  heaven.  This  is 
the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate. 
Let  me  bedn  it  with  one  remark  which 
I  would  wiUingly  avoid,  but  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.  I  ^xg 
you  to  remember  that  in  this  discourse 
I  speak  in  my  own  name  and  in  no 
other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions 
of  any  sect  or  body  of  men,  but  my  owa 
I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what 
I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  what  others  think. 
I  indeed  belong  to  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  distinguished  by  believ- 
ing that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther, and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this 
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one  God,  but  his  dependent  and  obe- 
dient Son.  But  my  accordance  with 
these  is  far  from  being  universal,  nor 
have  I  any  desire  to  extend  it.  What 
other  men  believe  is  to  me  of  little  mo- 
ment Their  arguments  I  gratefully 
hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to 
receive  or  reject  1  have  no  anxiety 
to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party.  I  in- 
deed take  cheerfully  the  name  of  a 
Unitarian,  because  unwearied  efEorts 
are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular 
cry ;  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on 
what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name 
more  honored  I  should  be  glad  to  throw 
it  off ,  for  I  fear  the  shaddes  which  a 
{arty  connection  imposes.  I  wish  to 
regard  myself  as  belonging  not  to  a 
sect  but  to  the  community  of  free 
minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  01  followers 
of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of 
a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  look- 
ing far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and 
following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely, 
however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path 
in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no  or- 
gan of  a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself 
alone;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  my  dutv  to  lay  open  m^  whole 
mind  ivith  freeoom  and  simplicity. 

1  began  with  asking,  What  is  the 
main  design  and  glory  of  Christianity  ? 
and  1  repeat  the  answer,  that  its  design 
is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
In  this  its  glory  chiefly  consists.  In 
other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is 
intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind 
constitutes  its  supreme  honor  and  hap- 
piness. Chnst  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he 
redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of 
virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest  faculties 
and  afiFections,  enduing  it  with  moral 
power,  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and 
liberty.  Such  was  his  great  aim.  To 
illustrate  these  views  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  •the  New  Testament  I 
everywhere  meet  the  end  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there 
tau|;ht,  not  to  be  an  outward  but  inward 
ddiverer ;  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne, 
but  to  establish  his  kingdom  within  us. 


He  came,  according  to  the  express  lan- 
guage and  plain  import  of  the  sacred 
writers,  "to  save  us  from  sin,"  "to 
bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  iniqui- 
ties," "  to  redeem  us  "  from  corruptions 
"  handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  "  a 
glorious  and  spotless  church  "  or  com- 
munity, to  "  create  us  anew  after  the  im- 
age 01  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  "  prom- 
ises partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  and 
to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven  by  calling 
us  to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue. 
In  reading  the  New  Testament  I  every- 
where learn  that  Christ  lived,  taught, 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  influence  on  the  hu- 
man character ;  to  make  us  victorious 
over  sin,  over  ourselves,  over  peril  and 
pain ;  to  join  us  to  God  by  filial  love, 
and,  above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature, 
by  participation  of  his  spirit  This  is 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ 

Let  me  now  ask.  Can  a  nobler  end  be 
ascribed  to  Jesus  .'*  I  affirm  that  there 
is,  and  can  bie,  no  greater  work  on  earth 
than  to  purify  the  soul  from  evil,  and 
to  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and 
love.  I  maintain  that  the  true  measure 
of  the  glory  of  a  religion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  power  which  it  com- 
municates to  its  disciples.  This  is  one 
of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason.  The 
chief  blessing  to  an  intelligent  being, 
that  which  makes  all  other  blessings 
poor,  is  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  Man  is  glorious  and  happy,  not 
by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  the  unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature.  The  highest  existence  in  the 
universe  is  mind  ;  for  God  is  mind  ;  and 
the  development  of  that  principle  which 
assimilates  us  to  God  must  be  our  su- 
preme good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow 
nothing  greater  than  intelligence,  love, 
rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevo- 
lent action ;  for  these  are  the  splendors 
of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for 
these.  In  imparting  these,  he  imparts, 
as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only 
true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward 
universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the 
bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the 
earth  and  the  skies,  we  can  discover 
nothing  so  vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as 
the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so 
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sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  self-sacrifice.  A  mind  which  with- 
stands all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  Are  and 
sword  and  storm  can  inflict,  rather  than 
swerve  from  uprightness,  is  nobler  than 
the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn 
the  glory  of  the  soul  ?  We  are  seeking 
a  foreign  eood.  But  we  all  possess 
within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
external  creation.  For  this  outward  sys- 
tem is  the  product  of  mind.  All  its  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  beneficent  influences 
are  the  fruits  and  manifestations  of 
thought  and  love ;  and  is  it  not  nobler 
and  happier  to  be  enriched  with  these 
energies,  from  which  the  universe 
springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  mag- 
nificence, than  to  possess  the  universe 
itself  }  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what 
we  are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and 
felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable 
riches  belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  nar- 
row and  debased,  mav  extend  its  pos- 
sessions to  the  ends  oi  the  earth,  but  is 
poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through 
mward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward 
things.  Philosophers  teacn  us  that  the 
mind  creates  the  beauty  which  it  ad- 
mires in  nature ;  and  we  all  know  that, 
when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can 
blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread  over  the 
fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
We  all  know  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the 
cup  of  social  happiness  into  poison,  and 
the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life 
into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we  learn 
that  the  true  friend  and  saviour  is  not 
he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts 
within,  who  sets  the  soul  free,  touches 
the  springs  of  thought  and  afiFection, 
binds  us  to  God,  and,  by  assimilating  us 
to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony 
with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  Christ  is  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity is  such  as  has  now  been  affirmed, 
mi^ht  easily  be  shown  from  a  survey  of 
all  Its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  mi^ht 
be  shown  that  every  office  with  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  invested  was  intended  to 
give  him  power  over  the  human  character ; 
and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in 
the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  soul.  But  a  discussion  of 
this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended  in 


a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  eeneral 
survey  of  the  subject,  I  shall  tsSce  cme 
feature  of  it,  — a  primary  and  most  im- 
portant one, — and  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  the  great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth 
the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  nobler  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  and  affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is 
the  knowledge  which  it  gives  of  the 
character  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
reveal  the  Father.  In  the  prophesies 
concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testament 
no  characteristic  is  so  frequently  named 
as  that  he  should  spread  tne  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  What  con- 
stitutes the  importance  of  such  a  revela- 
tion.^ Why  has  the  Creator  sent  bis 
Son  to  make  himself  known  }  1  answer, 
God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  be- 
cause He  is  the  most  quickening,  puri- 
fying, and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind ; 
and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  him- 
self is  that  He  may  exalt  and  perfect 
human  nature.  God,  as  He  is  manifested 
by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  excellence ;  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  him  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutri- 
ment, strength,  expansion,  and  happi- 
ness. To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  the 
sublimest  conception  in  the  universe. 
To  love  God  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  a 
being  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is, 
to  penetrate  and  move  our  whole  hearts ; 
in  loving  whom  we  exalt  ourselves ;  In 
loving  whom  we  love  the  great,  the  good, 
the  oeautiful,  and  the  infinite  ;  and  under 
whose  influence  the  soul  unfolds  itsdf 
as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cherishing 
sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glory  c2 
religion.  It  ennobles  the  souL  In  this 
its  unrivaUed  dignity  and  happiness  con* 
sist 

I  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think 
religion  a  very  difiEerent  thing  from 
what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing  rather  than 
an  elevating  service.;  that  it  Ixeaks 
rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty 
and  irrresistible  being;  and  1  must 
confess  that  religion,  as  it  has  been 
generally  taught,  is  any  thing  but  an 
elevating  principle.  It  4ias  been  used 
to  scare  the  child  and  appal  the  adult 
Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glo- 
rify God  by  flattery  rather  than  by 
becoming  excellent  and  glorious  them- 
selves, and  thus  doing  honor  to  their 
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Maker.  Our  dependence  on  God  has 
been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish  the 
consciousness  of  our  free  nat\ire  and 
moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  an- 
other form,  has  always  been  an  engine 
for  crushing  the  human  soul.  But  such 
is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  it 
were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect  We 
are  not  —  we  cannot  be  —  bound  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  a  deity  who 
makes  us  abject  and  base.  That  moral 
principle  within  us  which  calls  us  to 
watch  over  and  to  perfect  our  own 
sools,  is  an  inspiration  which  no  teach- 
ing can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I 
cannot  bear,  even  in  way  of  argument, 
to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views 
of  God  depressing  ana  debasing  to  the 
human  mind.  Christ  hath  revealed  to 
OS  God  as  die  Father,  and  as  a  Father 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He 
hath  revealed  him  as  the  author  and 
k>verof  all  souls,  desiring  to  redeem  all 
from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  likeness 
more  and  more  resplendently  on  all ;  as 
proffering  to  all  that  best  gift  in  the 
noiverse,  his  ^  holy  spirit ; ''  as  having 
sent  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and 
to  introduce  us  to  an  '*  inheritance,  in- 
compdble,  undefiled,  and  unfading  in 
the  heavens."  Such  is  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ :  a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit, 
hot  to  breathe  trust,  courage,  constancy, 
magnanimity,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  senti- 
ments which  form  an  elevated  mind. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  given  by  Christ  is  important 
and  glorious,  because  quickening  and 
exalting  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be 
tu^t  plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main 
poond  of  the  obligation  of  being  re- 
Agious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
the  multitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them 
why  they  most  know  and  worship  God  ? 
and  I  fear  that,  were  the  heart  to  speak 
the  answer  would  be.  Because  he  can 
^  with  us  what  he  will,  and  conse- 

Suendy  our  first  concern  is  to  secure 
is  kvor.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of 
interest,  a  means  of  safety.  God  is 
worshipped  too  often  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  flattery  and  personal 
^ntions  are  lavished  on  human  supe- 
riors, and  the  worshipper  cares  not  how 
^iectly  he  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his 
«wc  the  power  which  he  cannot  resist. 
I  kmk  with  deep  sorrow  on  this  com- 
B*on  perversion  of  the  highest  principle 
of  the  souL    My  friends,  God  is  not  to 


be  worshipped  because  he  has  much  to 
give,  for  on  this  principle  a  despot  who 
should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves  would 
merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored 
for  mere  power ;  for  power,  when  joined 
with  selfishness  and  crime,  ou^ht  to  be 
withstood;  and  the  greater  the  might 
of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the 
loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  bend 
to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship  of 
a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of 
perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On 
this  groimd,  and  on  no  other,  religion 
rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has 
discovered  such  solicitude,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  to  make  himself  known  and 
obtain  our  worship.'^  Think  you  that 
he  calls  us  to  adore  him  from  a  love  of 
homage  or  service  ?  Has  God  man's 
passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst  for  ap- 
plause, man's  desire  to  have  his  name 
shouted  by  crowds  ?  Could  the  accla- 
mations of  the  universe,  though  con- 
centrated into  one  burst  of  praise,  give 
our  Creator  a  new  or  brighter  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  majesty  and  goodness  ? 
Oh !  no.  He  has  manifested  himself 
to  us  because  in  the  knowledge  and 
adoration  of  his  perfections  our  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfection  is  found. 
What  he  desires  is,  not  our  subjection, 
but  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of 
praise.  He  calls  us  as  truly  to  honor 
goodness  in  others  as  in  himself,  and 
only  claims  supreme  honor  because  he 
transcends  all  others,  and  because  he 
communicates  to  the  mind  which  re- 
ceives him  a  light,  strength,  purity, 
which  no  other  being  can  confer.  God 
has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give 
him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool 
worn  by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.  It 
is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  to  make  us  more  and 
more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature, 
not  to  multiply  slaves,  that  he  hath  sent 
his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  God 
indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glory ; 
but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist 
in  the  glory  of  his  works  ;  and  we  may 
be  assurea  that  he  cannot  wish  any 
recognition  of  himself  but  that  which 
will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest  work,  — 
the  immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great 
end  for  which  Christ  enjoins  on  us  the 
worship  of  God.  It  is  not  that  we  may 
ingratiate   ourselves  with  an  almighty 
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agent  whose  frown  is  destruction.  It 
is  that  we  may  hold  communion  with 
an  intelUgence  and  goodness  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own ;  that  we  may  rise 
above  imperfect  and  finite  natures ;  that 
we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love  and 
reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that,  through  veneration  and 
love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds 
the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wis- 
dom, purity,  and  power  which  we  adore. 
This  reception  of  the  divine  attributes 
I  desire  especially  to  hold  forth  as  the 
most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough. 
That  homage  which  has  no  power  to 
assimilate  us  to  him  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  The  truest  admiration  is  that 
by  5¥hich  we  receive  other  minds  into 
our  own.  True  praise  is  a  sympathy 
with  excellence,  eaining  strength  by 
utterance.  Such  is  the  praise  which 
God  demands.  Then  only  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  ac- 
complished when,  by  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are 
Quickened  to  ^*  follow  him,  as  dear  chil- 
aren,"  and  are  "filled  with  his  fulness," 
and  become  "  his  temples,'*  and  "  dwell 
in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  our- 
selves." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Christian  doctrine  re- 
specting God,  or  in  what  its  importance 
and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time  I  might 
show  that  every  other  doctrine  of  our 
religion  has  the  same  end.  I  might  par- 
ticularly show  how  wonderfully  fitted  are 
the  character,  example,  life,  death,  res- 
urrection, and  all  the  offices  of  Christ, 
to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil, 
to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  divine  image ;  and 
I  might  show  that  these  are  Uie  influ- 
ences which  true  faith  derives  from  him, 
and  through  which  he  works  out  our 
salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter  on  this 
fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say  that  I 
see  everywhere  in  Christianity  this  great 
design  of  liberating  and  raismg  the  hu- 
man mind  on  which  1  have  enlarged.  I 
see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or 
depressing,  nothine  of  the  littleness  of 
the  systems  which  human  fear,  and 
craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no 
descending  to  precise  details,  no  arbi- 
trary injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies, no  outward  religion.     Every  thing 


breathes  freedom,  liberality,  enlarge' 
ment.  I  meet  there  not  a  formal,  rigid 
creed,  binding  on  the  intellect  throi^;! 
all  ages  the  mechanical,  passive  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  and  the  saiw 
ideas  ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all- com- 
prehending truths,  which  are  given  to 
the  soul  to  be  developed  and  applied  In 
itself ;  given  to  it  as  seed  to  the  sower, 
to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  iti 
own  thought,  love,  and  obedience  iutei 
more  and  more  glorious  fruits  of  wisdon 
and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  incul- 
cating an  enlarged  spirit  of  {>iety  and 
philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  mani- 
fest this  spirit  according  to  the  monib'oos 
of  his  individual  conscience.  1  hear  il 
everjrwhere  calling  the  soul  to  freedon 
and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against 
the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appetite^ 
through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeeble^ 
destroyed.  I  see  it  everywhere  aimitt 
to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  oatwan 
world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events.  M 
sufferine;,  to  material  nature,  to  persec» 
tion,  to  death.  I  see  it  everj-where  ain- 
ing  to  give  the  mind  power  over  itseH 
to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to 
call  forth  within  us  a  mighty  cneipr  foi 
our  own  elevation.  1  meet  in  c1iris« 
tianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bolA 
illimitable  character,  fitted  and  designed 
to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  sod 
By  its  doctrine  of  a  Universal  Father, 
it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  scc^ 
party,  rank,  and  nation  in  which  mei 
have  labored  to  shut  up  their  lov«; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded 
family ;  and  establishes  sympathies  b& 
tween  man  and  the  whole  intelligefll 
creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ  il 
sets  before  us  moral  perfection,  tltfl 

freatest  and  most  quickening  mirade  il 
uman  history,  a  purity  which  shows  tt 
stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an  txsA 
lence  unborrowed,  unconfined,  beani| 
no  impress  of  any  a^e  or  any  nadoft 
the  very  image  of  the  Universal  Fathefj 
and  it  encourages  us,  by  assurances  d 
God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  ^ 
larged,  unsullied  virtue  as  the  model  ad 
happiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  th 
cross  of  Christ  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  <i 
self-sacrifice  with  an  energy  never  knowi 
before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying  selfish 
ness,  frees  the  mind  from  its  won^ 
chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection  it  linfc 
this  short  life  with  eternity,  discovers  • 
us  in  the  fleeting  present  the  germ  of  ai 
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eodless  future,  reveals  to  us  the  human 
mind  ascending  to  other  worlds,  breath- 
ing a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connec- 
tions, and  summons  us  to  a  lorce  of  holy 
purpose  becoming  such  a  destination. 
To  conclude,  Christianity  everywhere 
sets  before  us  God  in  the  character  of 
iniiQitely  free,  rich,  boundless  grace,  in 
a  clemency  which  is  *'  not  overcome  bv 
enX  but  overcomes  evil  with  good ; " 
and  a  more  animating  and  ennobling 
(nith  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  have 
Iiardly  glanced  at  what  Christianity  con- 
tains. But  who  does  not  see  that  it  was 
sent  from  heaven,  to  caU  forth  and  exalt 
knoan  nature,  and  that  this  is  its  great 
giory? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse 

to  lay  open  a  great  truth,  —  a  central, 

alkomprehending  truth  of  Christianity. 

Whoever  intelligently  and  cordially  em- 

!  bnces  it  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to 

i  tiy  all  other  doctrines,  and  to  measure 

tK  importance  of  ail  other  truths.     Is  it 

10  embraced  ?    I  fear  not.     I  apprehend 

tiiat  it  is  dimly  discerned  by  many  who 

acknowledge  it,  whilst  on  many  more  it 

l&s  hardly  dawned.     I  see  otner  views 

I  lirevailing,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or 

I  kss  d^;ree  among  all  bodies  of  Chris- 

I  ^i<uts,  and  they  seem  to  me  among  the 

jvorst  entn-s  of  our  times.      Some  of 

!  tkese  I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

I.  There  are  those  who,  instead  of 
phciog  the  glory  of  Christianity  in  the 
ifore  and  powerful  action  which  it  gives 
to  the  human  mind,  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  rather  designed  to  substitute  the  ac- 
tivity of  another  for  our  own.  They  im- 
agine the  benefit  of  the  relidon  to  be  that 
k  enlists  on  our  side  an  Almighty  Being 
•ho  does  every  thing  for  us.  To  dis- 
fu:^  human  agency  seems  to  them  the 
<Kence  of  piety.  They  think  Christ's 
^ory  to  consist  not  in  quickening  free 
ftpnts  to  act  powerfully  on  themselves, 
wit  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible 
<oergy.  They  place  a  Christian's  hap- 
fioess  not  so  much  in  powers  and  a£Eec- 
^J^  unfokied  in  his  own  breast,  as  in  a 
wreign  (are  extended  over  him,  in  a 
wcign  wisdom  which  takes  the  place  of 
w  own  intelligence.  Now  the  great 
f«T»se  of  Christianity  is  not  to  pro- 
ore  or  oflfer  to  the  mind  a  friend  on 
•Jwa  it  may  passively  lean,  but  to  make 
•  »e  mind  itself  wise,  strong,  and  efficient. 
Ite  end  is  not  that  wisdom  and  strength, 
ts  subsisting  in  another,  should  do  every 


thing  for  us,  but  that  these  attributes 
should  ^ow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 
According  to  Christianity,  we  are  not 
carried  forward  as  a  weight  by  a  foreign 
agency ;  but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our 
moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens 
us  to  walk  ourselves.  The  great  design 
of  Christianity  is  to  build  up  in  our  own 
souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure, 
to  triumph.  Inward  vigor  is  its  aim. 
That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves 
and  most  for  others ;  this  is  the  glory 
it  confers,  and  in  this  its  happiness  is 
found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the 
insensibility  of  men  to  the  ereat  doc- 
trine, that  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and 
lofty  frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind. 
I  refer  to  the  propensity  of  multitudes 
to  make  a  wide  separation  between  re- 
ligion or  Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards. 
That  the  chief  reward  lies  in  the  very 
spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not  dreana. 
They  think  of  being  Christians  for  the 
sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian 
character,  and  something  more  precious. 
They  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater 
good  to  give  than  a  strong  and  generous 
love  towards  God  and  mankind,  and 
would  almost  turn  from  him  in  scorn  if 
they  thought  him  only  a  benefactor  to 
the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view  which 
dwarfs  the  piety  of  thousands.  Multi- 
tudes are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct 
from  the  service,  and  hence  superstition, 
slavishness,  and  formality  are  substi- 
tuted for  inward  energy  and  spiritual 
worship. 

3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth 
stated  in  this  discourse  is  seen  in  the 
low  ideas  attached  by  multitudes  to  the 
word  salvation.  Ask  multitudes  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to 
save  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  "  From 
hell,  from  penal  flres,  from  future  pun- 
ishment." Accordingly,  they  think  that 
salvation  is  something  which  another 
may  achieve  for  them,  very  much  as  a 
neighbor  may  quench  a  conflagration 
that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  lives. 
That  word  hell,  which  is  used  so  sel- 
dom in  the  sacred  pages,  which  in  a 
faithful  translation  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
John,  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five 
discourses  of  Jesus,  and  which  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Jewish  geography 
know  to  be    a   metaphor,  a    figure  of 
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speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression,  — 
this  word,  by  a  perverse  ana  exaggerat- 
ed use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to 
Christianity.  It  has  possessed  and  dis- 
eased men's  imaginations  with  outward 
tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames ;  giving 
them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as 
what  they  have  chiefly  to  dread ;  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Jesus  as  an  outward 
deliverer  ;  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his 
true  glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting 
free  and  exalting  the  soul.  Men  are 
flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when  in 
truth  they 'carry  within  them  the  hell 
which  they  should  chiefly  dread.  The 
salvation  which  man  chiefly  needs,  and 
that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  de- 
liverance, is  salvation  from  the  evil  of 
his  own  mind.  There  is  something  far 
worse  than  outward  punishment.  It  is 
sin  ;  it  is  the  state  of  the  soul  which  has 
revolted  from  God,  and  cast  off  its  al- 
legiance to  conscience  and  the  divine 
word  ;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and 
hardens  itself  against  Infinite  Love ; 
which,  endued  with  divine  powers,  en- 
thralls itself  to  animal  lusts ;  which 
makes  gain  its  god :  which  has  capac- 
ities of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of 
private  interests ;  which,  gifted  with 
a  self-directing  power,  consents  to  be 
a  slave,  and  is  passively  formed  by 
custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events  ; 
which,  living  under  God's  eye,  dreads 
man's  frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers  hu- 
man praise  to  its  own  calm  conscious- 
ness of  virtue ;  which  tamely  yields  to 
temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's 
baseness  from  the  perils  of  duty,  and 
sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting 
with  self-control.  No  ruin  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  This  the  impenitent  man 
carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and 
there  meets  its  natural  issue  and  inevi- 
table retribution,  in  remorse,  self-torture, 
and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the 
fallen  spirit  from  this  depth,  to  hesd 
the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  en- 
ergy and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
and  love.  This  was  chiefly  the  salva- 
tion for  which  Christ  shed  his  blood. 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given ;  and  to 
this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 
4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error 
which  I  am  laboring  to  expose,  and 
which  places  the  glory  and  importance 


of  Christianity  in  something  besides  its 
quickening  influence  on  the  soul,  is  af- 
forded in  the  common  apprehensions 
formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Not  a 
few,  I  suspect,  conceive  of  heaven  as  a 
foreign  good.  It  is  a  distant  country  to 
which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  out- 
ward agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn 
that  heaven  is  the  perfection  of  the 
mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now  just 
as  far  as  he  raises  the  mind  to  celestial 
truth  and  virtue.  It  is  true  that  this 
word  is  often  used  to  express  a  future 
felicity ;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  fut- 
ure world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what 
is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one  true 
happiness,  —  that  of  a  mind  unfolding 
its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to 
great  objects  ;  and  Christ  gives  heaven 
only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  this  eleva- 
tion of  character.  The  disinterested- 
ness, and  moral  strength,  and  filial  piety 
of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere  means 
of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heaven 
now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  future  state  is  that  it  brings  and 
joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not  approach 
to  this  great  Being  begun  on  earth  ? 
Another  delightful  view  of  heaven  is 
that  it  unites  us  with  the  good  and  great 
of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher 
orders  of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one 
of  spirit,  not  of  mere  place  ;  it  is  accord- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling,  not  an 
outward  relation ;  and  does  not  this 
harmony  begin  even  now?  and  is  not 
virtuous  friendship  on  earth  essentisdly 
the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter  ? 
What  place  would  be  drearier  than  the 
future  mansions  of  Christ  to  one  who 
should  want  S3rmpathy  with  their  inhab- 
itants, who  could  not  understand  their 
language,  who  would  feel  himself  a  for- 
eigner there,  who  would  be  taught,  by 
the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his 
own  loneliness  and  desolation  }  These 
views,  I  know,  are  often  given  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness ;  but  they 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home 
to  men  the  truth,  that  the  fountain  of 
happiness  must  be  in  our  own  souls. 
Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some 
among  us  the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were 
that  of  a  splendor,  a  radiance,  like  that 
which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.     Let  us  all  consider  — 
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and  it  is  a  great  truth  —  that  heaven  has 
no  lustre  surpassing  that  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth ;  and  that,  were  the 
effulgence  of  the  sun  and  stars  concen- 
trated in  the  Christian,  even  this  would 
be  darkness  compared  with  the  pure 
beamings  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power 
from  his  mind.  Think  not,  then,  that 
Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  virtue.  Heaven  is 
the  freed  and  sanctified  mind,  enjoying 
God  through  accordance  with  his  attri- 
butes, multiplying  its  bonds  and  sym- 
pathies with  excellent  beings,  putting 
forth  noble  powers,  and  ministenng,  in 
union  with  the  enlightened  and  noly, 
to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty 
of  repetition.  But  I  feel  the  greatness 
of  the  truth  which  I  deliver,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  make  it  plain.  Men  need  to 
be  taught  it  perpetually.  They  have  al- 
ways ^en  inclined  to  look  to  Christ  for 
something  better,  as  they  have  dreamed, 
than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls. 
The  great  purpose  of  Christianity  to 
unfold  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the 
mind,  has  been  perpetually  thrown  out  of 
sight.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been 
more  than  overlooked.  It  has  been 
reversed.  The  very  religion  given  to 
exalt  human  nature  has  oeen  used  to 
make  it  abject.  The  very  religion  which 
was  given  to  create  a  generous  hope 
has  been  made  an  instrument  of  servile 
and  torturing  fear.  The  very  religion 
which  came  m>m  God's  goodness  to  en- 
large the  human  soul  with  a  kindred 
goodness  has  been  employed  to  narrow 
It  to  a  sect,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and 
to  kindle  fires  for  the  martyr.  The  very 
religion  given  to  make  the  understana- 
ing  and  conscience  free  has,  by  a  crim- 
inal perversion,  served  to  break  them 
into  subjection  to  priests,  ministers,  and 
human  creeds.  Ambition  and  craft  have 
seized  on  the  solemn  doctrines  of  an 
omnipotent  God  and  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  turned  them  into  engines 
against  the  child,  the  trembling  female, 
the  ignorant  adult,  until  the  sceptic  has 
heen  emboldened  to  charge  on  religion 
the  chief  miseries'  and  degradation  of 
human  nature.  It  is  from  a  deep  and 
sorrowful  conviction  of  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  Christianity  and  on  the  human 
soul  by  these  perversions  and  errors, 


that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy 
faith  from  this  dishonor.  Christianity 
has  no*  tendency  to  break  the  human 
spirit  or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It  has 
another  aim  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood, it  puts  forth  another  power.  God 
sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  sealed  it  with 
his  blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of 
thought  and  purpose  to  the  human  mind, 
might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the  fear 
of  wrong-doing,  might  make  it  free  of 
its  fellow-beings,  might  break  from  it 
every  outward  and  inward  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting 
you  to  remember  this  great  purpose  of 
our  religion.  Receive  Christianity  as 
given  to  .raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spirit- 
ual being.  Expect  from  it  no  good  any 
farther  than  it  gives  strength  and  worth 
to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even  pardon 
to  the  sinner.  He  does  bring  pardon. 
But  once  separate  the  idea  of  pardon 
from  purity ;  once  ima^ne  that  forgive- 
ness is  possible  to  him  who  does  not 
forsake  sin ;  once  make  it  an  exemption 
from  outward  punishment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to  favor 
and  communion  with  God ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and 
a  system  so  teaching  it  is  fraught  with 
evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Christ  any 
farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his  char- 
acter and  teaching.  Expect  nothing  from 
his  cross  unless  a  power  comes  from  it 
strengthening  you  to  **bear  his  cross," 
to  "  drink  his  cup,"  with  his  own  uncon- 
querable love.  This  is  its  highest  influ- 
ence. Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ  His  reign  and  chief  blessings 
are  within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his 
kingdom.  There  he  gains  his  victories, 
there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes 
his  treasures.  His  noblest  monument  is 
a  mind  redeemed  from  iniquity,  brought 
back  and  devoted  to  God,  forming  itself 
after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great 
through  its  power  to  suffer  for  truth, 
lovely  through  its  meek  and  gentle  virt- 
ues. No  other  monument  Joes  Christ 
desire  ;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase 
in  splendor  when  earthly  thrones  shall 
have  fallen,  and  even  when  the  present 
order  of  the  outward  universe  shall  have 
accomplished  its  work  and  shall  have 
passed  away. 
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We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation 
of  extending  Christianity  is  more  felt 
than  in  many  past  ages.  There  is  much 
stir,  motion,  and  zeal  around  us  in  this 
good  cause.  Even  those  who  seem  not 
to  be  burdened  by  an  excess  of  piety 
themselves  are  in  earnest  to  ^ive  it  to 
others.  The  activity  of  multitudes  is 
taking  strongly  this  direction ;  and  as 
men  are  naturally  restless,  and  want 
room  for  action,  and  will  do  mischief 
rather  than  do  nothing,  a  philanthropist 
will  rejoice  that  this  new  channel  is 
opened  for  carrying  off  the  superabun- 
dant enerdes  of  multitudes,  even  if  no 
other  ^ood  should  result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good. 
We  trust  that,  whilst  many  inferior  mo- 
tives and  many  fanatical  impulses  are 
giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associa- 
tions in  Christendom ;  whilst  the  love  of 
sway  in  some,  and  the  love  of  congre- 

fating  in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
oine  something  great  and  at  a  distance 
in  all,  are  rearing  mighty  institutions 
among  us, — still  manv  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  governed  in  tnese  concerns  by 
a  supreme  desire  of  spreading  Christi- 
anit}r.  They  have  found  the  gospel  an 
infinite  good,  and  would  communicate  it 
to  their  fellow-beings.  They  have  drunk 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  would 
send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  every 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  as- 
suage the  thirst  of  every  anxious  and 
afflicted  mind.  They  turn  with  contin- 
ual pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages 
of  Scripture,  and,  interpreting  them  by 
their  wishes,  hope  a  speedy  change  in 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and  are  im- 
patient to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous 
renovation.  That  they  are  doing  good 
we  doubt  not,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
way  which  they  imagine  or  would  prefer. 
The  immediate  ana  general  success  of 
their  attempts  would  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately injurious  to  Christianity.  They 
are  sending  out,  together  with  God's 
word,  corrupt  interpretations  of  some 
parts  of  it,  which  considerably  neutral- 
ize its  saving  power,  and  occasionally 


make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  pd 
haps  to  do  good  not  by  success  so  mod 
as  by  failure.     Almost  all  great  entd 

E rises  are  accomplished  gpidually,  il 
y  methods  which  have  been  learnd 
from  many  unsuccessful  trials,  fromj 
slow  accumulation  of  experience.  TV 
first  laborers  often  do  little  more  tld 
teach  those  who  come  after  them 
to  avoid  and  how  to  labor  more  effc 
ually  than  themselves.  But  be  the  i! 
what  it  may,  sincere  Christians  who 
bark  in  this  good  work,  not  from 
spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if  they 
their  sect  were  depositaries  of  all 
and  virtue,  but  from  unaffected  phi 
thropy  and  attachment  to  Jesus  Chi 
will  nave  their  reward.  Even  a  dej 
of  extravagance  in  such  a  cause 
be  forgiven.  Men  are  willing  that 
imagination  should  be  kindled  on  o1 
subjects ;  that  the  judgment  she 
sometimes  slumber,  and  leave  the 
fections  to  feed  on  hopes  brigl 
than  reality;  that  patriotism,  and 
lanthropy,  and  the  domestic  affecti< 
should  sometimes  break  out  in  chii 
rous  enterprises,  and  should  seek  tl 
ends  by  means  on  which  the  re 
may  look  coldly.  Why,  then,  shall 
frown  on  every  deviation  from  the  st 
est  judiciousness  in  a  concern  which 
peals  so  strongly*  to  the  heart  as 
extension  of  Chnstianity  ?  Men  mayi 
too  rational  as  well  as  too  fervent : 
the  man  whose  pious  wish  of  the  sj 
conversion  of  the  world  rises  intal 
strong  anticipation  of  the  event 
who,  taking  his  measure  of  duty  I 
the  primitive  disciples,  covets  sacrii 
in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incompar 
nobler  spirit  than  he  who.  believing  i 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world  is 
invariable  as  the  laws  of  material  nat 
and  seeking  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  h< 
chilling  philosophy.  Has  no  concern 
the  multitudes  who  are  sitting  in  da 
ness,  and  does  nothing  to  spread  the 
ligion  which  he  believes  to  have 
from  heaven. 
There  is  one  danger,  however,  tf^ 
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period  like  the  present,  when  we  are 
aiming  to  send  Christianity  to  a  dis- 
tance, which  demands  attention.  It  is 
the  danger  of  neglecting  the  best  meth- 
ods of  propagating  Christianity,  of  over- 
lookine  much  plainer  obligations  than 
that  of  converting  heathens,  of  forget- 
ting the  claims  of  our  religion  at  home 
ana  by  our  firesides.  It  happens  that 
on  this,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our 
most  important  duties  are  quiet,  retired, 
noiseless,  attracting  little  notice,  and 
administering  little  powerful  excitement 
to  the  imagination.  The  surest  efforts 
for  extending  Christianity  are  those 
which  few  observe,  which  are  recorded 
in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniver- 
saries, immortalized  by  no  eloquence. 
Such  efforts,  being  enjoined  only  by 
conscience  and  God,  and  requiring 
steady,  patient,  unwearied  toil,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook,  and  perhaps  never  more 
so  than  when  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
lar substitute  for  them,  and  when  we 
can  discharge  our  consciences  by  labors 
which,  demanding  little  self-denial,  are 
yet  talked  of  as  the  highest  exploits  of 
Christian  charity.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
most  is  said  of  labors  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, the  least  may  be  really  and  effect- 
ually done.  We  hear  a  torrent  roaring, 
and  imagine  that  the  fields  are  plenti- 
fully watered,  when  the  torrent  owes  its 
violence  to  a  ruinous  concentration  of 
streams  which  before  moved  quietly  in 
a  thousand  little  channels,  moistening 
the  hidden  roots,  and  publishing  their 
course,  not  to  the  ear  but  to  the  eye,  by 
the  refreshing  verdure  which  grew  up 
around  them.  It  is  proper,  then,  when 
new  methods  are  struck  out  for  sending 
Christianity  abroad .  to  remind  men  often 
of  the  old  lashioned  methods  of  promot- 
ing it,  to  insist  on  the  superiority  of  the 
means  which  are  in  almost  every  man's 
reach,  which  require  no  extensive  asso- 
ciations, and  which  do  not  subject  us  to 
the  temptations  of  exaggerated  praise. 
We  do  not  mean  that  any  exertion  which 
promises  to  extend  our  religion  in  any 
tolerable  state  of  purity  is  to  be  declinea. 
But  the  first  rank  is  to  be  given  to  the 
efforts  which  God  has  made  the  plain 
duties  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  life.  Two  of  these  methods 
will  be  briefly  mentioned. 

First,  every  individual  should  feel 
that,  whilst  nis  influence  over  other 
men's    hearts    and    character   is    very 


bounded,  his  power  over  his  own  heart 
is  great  and  constant,  and  that  his  zeal 
for  extending  Christianity  is  to  appear 
chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own 
mind  and  life.  Let  him  remember  that 
he  as  truly  enlarges  God's  kingdom  by 
invigorating  his  own  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  by  communicating  them 
to  others.  Our  first  concern  is  at  home, 
our  chief  work  is  in  our  own  breasts.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for  other  men's 
souls  if  we  neglect  our  own.  Without 
personal  virtue  and  religion  we  cannot, 
even  if  we  would,  do  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  purifying  our 
own  conceptions  of  God  and  duty  that 
we  can  give  clear  and  useful  views  to 
others.  We  must  first  feel  the  power 
of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it 
with  an  unaffected  and  prevalent  zeal. 
Would  we,  then,  promote  pure  Christr- 
anity?  Let  us  see  that  it  be  planted 
and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  and 
that  no  busy  concern  for  others  take  us 
from  the  labor  of  self-inspection  and  the 
retired  and  silent  offices  of  piety. 

The  second  method  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first.  It  is  example. 
This  is  a  means  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Be  our  station  in  life  what  it  may,  it  has 
duties  in  performing  which  faithfully 
we  give  important  aid  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  piety.  The  efficacy  of  this 
means  of  advancing  Christianity  cannot 
be  easily  calculated.  Example  has  an  in- 
sinuating power,  transforming  the  ob- 
server without  noise,  attracting  him 
without  the  appearance  of  effort.  A 
truly  Christian  life  is  better  than  large 
contributions  of  wealth  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  most  promi- 
nent instruction  of  Jesus  on  this  point 
is  that  we  must  let  men  "  see  our  good 
works,"  if  we  would  lead  them  to  "glo- 
rify our  Father  in  heaven."  Let  men 
see  in  us  that  religion  is  something  real, 
something  more  than  high-sounding  and 
empty  words,  a  restraint  from  sm,  a 
bulwark  against  temptation,  a  spring  of 
upright  and  useful  action ;  let  them  see 
it  not  an  idle  form,  nor  a  transient  feel- 
ing, but  our  companion  through  life,  in- 
fusing its  purity  into  our  common  pur- 
suits, following  us  to  our  homes,  setting 
a  guard  round  our  integrity  in  the  re- 
sorts of  business,  sweetening  our  tem- 
pers in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing 
us  habitually  to  sympathy  with  others, 
to  patience  and  cneerfulness.  under  our 
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own  afflictions,  to  candid  judgment,  and 
to  sacrifices  for  others'  good ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  our  light  will  not  shine 
uselessly,  that  some  slumbering  con- 
science will  be  roused  by  this  testimony 
to  the  excellence  and  practicableness  of 
religion,  that  some  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity  will  learn  his  obligations 
and  blush  for  his  criminal  inconsistency, 
and  that  som^,  in  whom  the  common 
arguments  for  our  religion  may  have 
failed  to  work  a  full  belief,  will  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  this  plain  practical  proof  of  the 
heavenly  nature  of  Christianity.  Every 
man  is  surrounded  with  beings  who  are 
moulded  more  or  less  by  the  principles 
of  sympathy  and  imitation ;  and  this 
social  part  of  our  nature  he  is  bound  to 
press  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from*  these  re- 
marks on  the  duty  of  aiding  Christianity 
by  our  example,  that  religion  is  to  be 
worn  ostentatiously,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  studiously  to  exhibit  himself  and 
his  good  works  for  imitation.  That 
same  book  which  enjoins  us  to  be  pat- 
terns, tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and  even 
to  prefer  entire  secrecy  in  our  charities 
and  our  prayers.  Notning  destroys  the 
weight  of  example  so  much  as  labor. to 
make  it  striking  and  observed.  Good- 
ness, to  be  interesting,  must  be  humble, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  fond  of  show, 
not  waiting  for  great  and  ^conspicuous 
occasions,  but  disclosing  itself  without 
labor  and  without  design  in  pious  and 
benevolent  offices,  so  simple,  so  minute, 
so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will 
carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  the  heart  from  which  they 
proceed.  Such  goodness  is  never  lost. 
It  glorifies  itself  by  the  very  humility 
which  encircles  it,  just  as  the  lights  of 
heaven  often  break  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor through  the  cloud  which  threatened 
to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be 
more  consistent  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  known,  is  the  best  method  of 
preaching  and  extending  Christianity. 
Without  it,  zeal  for  converting  men 
brings  reproach  on  the  cause.  A  bad 
man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himself  forward  in  this 
work,  throws  a  suspiciousness  over  the 
efforts  of  better  men,  and  thus  the  world 
come  to  set  down  all  labor  for  spreading 
Christianity  as  mere  pretence.     Let  not 


him  who  will  not  submit  to  the  toil  of 
making  himself  better,  become  a  re- 
former at  home  or  abroad.  Let  not  him 
who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dishonest, 
or  intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  unkind 
in  his  neighborhood,  talk  of  his  concern 
for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an 
injury  to  religion,  which  his  contribu- 
tions of  zeal,  or  even  of  wealth,  cannot 
repair,  and  its  injuriousness  is  aggra- 
vated by  these  verv  attempts  to  expiate 
its  guilt,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  Christianity  in  heathen 
countries  is  the  palpable  and  undeniable 
depravity  of  Christian  nations.  They 
abhor  our  religion  because  we  are  sucn 
unhappy  specimens  of  it.  They  are  un- 
able to  read  our  books,  but  they  can 
read  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder  it  they 
reject  with  scorn  a  system  under  whicn 
the  vices  seem  to  have  flourished  so 
luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  hemi* 
spheres  has  reason  to  set  down  the 
Christian  as  little  better  than  himself. 
He  associates  with  the  name  perfidy, 
fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  w^e 
wonder  that  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  a 
religion  from  the  hand  which  has  chained 
or  robbed  him  ?  Thus,  bad  example  is 
the  great  obstruction  to  Christianity 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  perhaps 
little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad  until  we 
become  better  at  home,  until  real  Chris- 
tians understand  and  practise  their  re- 
ligion more  thoroughly,  and  by  their 
example  and  influence  spread  it  among 
their  neighbors  and  through  their  coun- 
try, so  mat  the  aspect  of  Christian 
nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and 
Pagan.  Our  first  labor  should  be  upon 
ourselves  ;  and  indeed  if  our  religion 
be  incapable  of  bearing  more  &uit 
among  ourselves,  it  hardly  seems  to 
deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  prop- 
agation. The  question  is  an  important 
one,  —  Would  much  be  gained  to  hea- 
then countries  were  we  to  make  them 
precisely  what  nations  called  Christians 
now  are?  That  the  change  would  be 
beneficial,  we  grant ;  but  how  many  dark 
stains  would  remain  on  their  characters  ! 
They  would  continue  to  fight  and  shed 
blood  as  they  now  do,  to  recent  injuries 
hotly,  to  worship  present  gain  and  dis- 
tinction, and  to  pursue  the  common 
business  of  life  on  the  principles  of  un- 
disguised selfishness  ;  and  they  would 
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learn  one  lesson  of  iniquity  which  they 
have  not  yet  accjuired,  and  that  is,  to 
condemn  and  revile  their  brethren  who 
should  happen  to  view  the  most  per- 
plexed points  of  theology  differently 
rrom  themselves.  The  truth  is,  Chris- 
tian nations  want  a  genuine  reformation, 
one  worthy  of  the  name.  They  need  to 
have  their  zeal  directed,  not  so  much  to 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  abroad,  as 
to  the  application  of  its  plain  precepts 
to  their  daily  business,  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  to  the  treatment  of 
their  domestics  and  dependants,  and  to 
their  social  and  religious  intercourse. 
They  need  to  understand  that  a  man's 
piety  is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by 
his  professions  or  direct  religious  exer- 
dses,  as  by  a  conscientious  surrender 
of  his  will,  passions,  worldly  interests, 
and  prejudices,  to  the  aclcnowledged 
duties  of  Christianity,  and  especially  by 
a  philanthropy  resembling  in  its  CTeat 
features  of  mildness,  activity,  ana  en- 
durance, that  of  Jesus  Chnst     They 


need  to  ^ve  tip  their  severe  inquisition 
into  their  neighbors'  opinions,  and  to 
begin  in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves, 
and  to  communicate  to  others,  a  nobler 
standard  of  temper  and  practice  than 
they  have  yet  derived  from  the  Script- 
ures. In  a  word,  they  need  to  learn  the 
real  value  and  design  of  Christianity  by 
the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process ; 
that  is,  by  drinking  deeply  into  its  spirit 
of  love  to  God  and  man.  If,  in  this  age 
of  societies,  we  should  think  it  wise  to 
recommend  another  institution  for  the 
propa^tion  of  Christianity,  it  would  be 
one  the  members  of  which  should  be 
pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  an- 
other in  living  according  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  How  rar  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  effectual  we  venture  not 
to  predict ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that,  should  it  prosper,  it  would  do 
more  for  spreading  the  gospel  than  all 
other  associations  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  patronage  of  the  Christian 
world. 
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Utke  !▼.  33 :  **  His  word  wm  with  pow^r." 

We  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and 
consecrate  this  building  to  the  education 
of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Regarding,  as  we  do,  this  religion  as 
God's  best  gift  to  mankind,  we  look  on 
these  simple  walls,  reared  for  this  holy 
and  benevolent  work,  with  an  interest 
which  more  splendid  edifices,  dedicated 
to  inferior  puiposes.  would  fail  to  in- 
spire. We  thank  God  for  the  zeal  which 
has  erected  them.  We  thank  him  for 
the  hope  that  here  will  be  trained,  and 
l»nce  will  go  forth,  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament  God  accept  our 
offering  and  fulfil  our  trust !  May  He 
•hed  on  this  spot  the  copious  dew  of  his 
jnce,  and  compass  it  with  his  favor  as 
^th  a  shield ! 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  build- 
ing?   How  may  this  end  be  accom- 


plished ?     These  questions  will  guide 
our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
given  in  various  forms  or  expanded  into 
various  particulars.  From  this  wide 
range  of  topics  I  shall  select  one  which, 
from  its  comprehensiveness  and  impor- 
tance will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
edifice  is  dedicated  to  the  training  of 
ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Mas- 
ter's, shall  be  "w/M  power '^  Power, 
energy,  efficiency,  that  is  the  endow- 
ment to  be  communicated  most  assidu- 
ously by  a  theological  institution.  Such 
is  the  truth  which  I  would  now  develop. 
My  meaning  may  easily  be  explained. 
By  the  power  of  which  I  have  spoken 
I  mean*  that  strong  action  of  the  un- 
derstanding, conscience,  and  heart,  on 
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moral  and  religious  truth,  through  which 
the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified 
to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in 
others.  I  mean  energy  of  uiought  and 
feeling  in  the  minister,  creating  for  itself 
an  appropriate  expression,  and  propa- 
gating itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this 
power  is  all  men  understand  by  experi- 
ence. All  know  how  the  same  truth 
differs  when  dispensed  by  different  lips  ; 
how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as 
expounded  by  one  teacher,  come  fraught 
with  life  from  another,  —  arrest  atten- 
tion, rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new 
spring  to  the  soul.  In  declaring  this 
power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theo- 
logical institution,  I  announce  no  dis- 
covery. I  say  nothing  new.  But  this 
truth,  like  many  others,  is  too  often  ac- 
knowledged only  to  be  slighted.  It 
needs  to  be  brought  out,  to  be  made 
prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guid- 
ing principle  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try. Power,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is  the 
great  good  to  be  communicated  by  theo- 
loeicaf  institutions.  To  impart  knowl- 
edge is  indeed  their  indispensable  duty, 
but  not  their  whole,  nor  most  arduous, 
nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the 
means,  power  the  end.  The  former, 
when  accumulated,  as  it  often  is,  with 
no  strone  action  of  the  intellect,  no  viv- 
idness of  conception,  no  depth  of  con- 
viction, no  force  of  feeling,  is  of  little 
or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes 
from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing 
of  that  mysterious  energy  which  strong 
conviction  throws  into  style  and  utter- 
ance. His  breath,  which  should  kindle, 
chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the 
truth  with  which  he  is  charged  the  less 
he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's 
souls.  We  want  more  than  knowledge. 
We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
purpose.  What  profits  it  to  arm  the 
pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper, 
unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield 
them  with  vigor  and  success  ?  The 
word  of  God  is  indeed  **  quick  and  pow- 
erful, and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword ; "  but  when  committed  to  him 
who  has  no  kindred  energy,  it  does  not 
and  caimot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power 
is  the  attribute  which  crowns  all  a  min- 
ister's accomplishments.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre and  grand  result  in  which  all  his 
studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should 
meet,  and  without  which  his  office  be- 
comes a  form  and  a  show.    And  yet  how 


seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  {mto- 
posed  as  the  chief  qualification  for  the 
sacred  office  !  How  seldom  do  we  meet 
it !  How  often  does  preaching  remind 
us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant !  How  often  does 
it  seem  a  mock  fight !  We  do  not  see 
the  earnestness  of  real  warfare ;  of  men 
bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
good.  We  want  powerful  ministers,  not 
graceful  declaimers,  not  elegant  essay- 
ists, but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves  ySr//  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of 
power  is  the  great  end  of  a  theological 
institution.  Let  not  this  word  give 
alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have 
seen,  a  verv  different  power  from  that 
which  ministers  once  possessed,  and 
which  some  still  covet.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  clergy  were  rivals 
in  dominion  with  kings ;  when  the 
mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem ; 
when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word 
on  the  people,  and  converting  its  threat- 
enings  and  promises  into  mstruments 
of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men 
that  the  soul's  everlasting  doom  hung 
on  his  ministry,  and  even  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  fero- 
cious spirits  which  revolted  against  all 
other  control.  This  power,  suited  to 
barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine, 
a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude, 
lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost 
everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  in  Protestant  countries  it  is 
openly  reprobated  and  renounced.  It  is 
not  to  re-establish  this  that  these  walls 
have  been  reared.  We  trust  that  they 
are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroac:h- 
ments,  and  that  they  are  to  send  forth 
influences  more  and  more  hostile  to 
every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is 
now  so  fallen  and  so  contemned  that  to 
disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste 
of  words  ?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield 
myself  to  this  belief.  But  unhappily 
the  same  enslaving  and  degrading  power 
may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under 
Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages  and 
all  churches  terror  confers  a  temendous 
influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it; 
and  throu|;h  this  instrument  the  Prot- 
estant minister,  while  disclaimin|r  papal 
C re  tensions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to 
uild  up  a  spiritual  despodsnL  That 
this  means   of   subjugating  the    mind 
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should  be  too  freely  used  and  dread* 
fully  perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  no  talent  is  required  to 
spread  a  panic,  and  that  coarse  minds 
and  hard  hearts  are  signally  gifted  for 
this  work  of  torture.     The  progress  of 
intelligence  is  undoubtedly  narrowing 
the  power  which  the  minister  gains  by 
excessive  appeals  to  men's  fears,  but 
has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ;  for  as 
yet  the   intellect,  even  in    Protestant 
coontries.  has  exerted  itself  compara- 
tively litde  on  religion ;  and  ignorance 
batting   a  passive,  servile    state    of 
mind,   the    preacher,    if    so    disposed, 
finds  little  difficulty  in  breaking  some, 
if  not   many,   spirits   by  terror.     The 
effects   of    this    ill-gotten    power    are 
moumfal  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
The  panic-smitten    hearer,    instructed 
that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to 
an  oninteUigible  creed,  and  too  agitated 
for  deliberate  and  vigorous  thought,  re- 
si^  himself  a  passive  subject  to  his 
spiritttil  guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by 
which  he  is  debased.     Nor  does    the 
teacher  escape  unhurt ;  for  all  usurpa- 
tion on  men's  understandings  begets  in 
htm  who  exercises  it  a  dread  and  resist- 
ance of  the   truth  which  threatens  its 
sabversion.     Hence  ministers  have  so 
often  fallen  behind  their  age,  and  been 
the  chief  foes  of  the  master-spirits  who 
have  improved  the  world.     They  have 
felt  their  power  totter  at  the  tread  of 
an  independent  thinker.     By  a  kind  of 
instinct,  they  have  fought  against  the 
fight  before  which  the  shades  of  su- 
pentition    were    vanishing,    and    have 
received  their  punishment  in  the  dark- 
ness and  degradation  of  their  own  minds. 
To  such  power  as  we  have  described 
we  do  not  dedicate  these  walls     We 
wouU  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents 
of  terror  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  dis- 
ease the  Imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on 
men's  faculties,   to  guard  a  creed  by 
fires  more  consuming  than  those  whicn 
burned  on   Sinai.     Believing  that  this 
method  of  dominion  is  among  the  chief 
obstructions    to  an   enlightened  faith, 
and  abhorring  tyranny  in  the  pulpit  as 
truly  as  on  ttie  throne,  we  would  con- 
secrate this  edifice  to  the  subversion, 
not  the  participation,  of  this  unhallowed 
power. 

Is  it.  then,  asked  what  1  mean  by  the 
power  which  this  institution  should  aim 
to  communicate  ?     I  mean  power  to  act 


on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  means 
proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean 
power  to  call  into  healthy  exertion  the 
intellect,  conscience,  anections,  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force 
of  conception,  and  earnestness  of  style 
and  elocution.  1  mean  that  truth  should 
be  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as 
a  reality.  1  mean  that  his  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  sum- 
moned to  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force 
and  resolution  should  pervade  his  ef- 
forts ;  that,  throwing  his  soul  into  his 
cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers 
all  the  influences  which  consist  with 
their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the 
ministry  will  teach  us  that  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  amount  of  power  m  the 
individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the 
minister  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 
He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and 
Father  Eternal,  whose  praise  no  tongue 
of  men  or  angels  can  worthily  set  forth. 
He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul,  that  ray  of 
the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own 
immortality,  to  which  the  outward  uni- 
verse was  made  to  minister,  and  which, 
if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with 
a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's 
loveliest  and  sublimest  scenery  never 
wears.  He  is  to  speak  not  of  this  world 
only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced 
states  of  being;  of  a  world  too  spir- 
itual for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see,  but  of 
which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be 
found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified 
mind.  He  has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of 
human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is 
due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to 
fellow-beings,  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
soul  with  Its  Creator,  and  of  all  the 
duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated 
by  a  reference  to  God  and  to  the  future 
world.  He  has  to  speak  of  sin,  that 
essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by 
its  unutterable  fearfulness,  makes  all 
other  calamities  unworthy  of  the  name. 
He  is  to  treat  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor 
of  the  most  distinguished  agents  in 
ordinary  history,  but  of  God's  super- 
natural interpositions ;  of  his  most  sen- 
sible and  immediate  providence ;  of 
men  inspired  and  empowered  to  work 
the  most  important  revolutions  in  sod- 
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ety ;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the 
revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour 
from  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who 
hath  left  us  an  example  of  immaculate  vir- 
tue, whose  love  passe th  knowledge,  and 
whose  history — combining  the  strange 
and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the 
resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne  — 
surpasses  all  other  records  in  interest 
and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak  not  of 
transitory  concerns,  but  of  happiness 
sind  misery  transcending  in  duration  and 
degree  the  most  joyful  and  suffering 
condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has 
to  speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed  but 
solemn  consummation  of  this  world's 
eventful  history ;  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, the  retributions  of  the  last  day. 
Here  are  subjects  of  intense  interest. 
They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the 
mind's  whole  power,  and  are  infinitely 
wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips 
and  from  an  unmoved  heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects  which, 
through  these  truths,  the  minister  is  to 
produce,  we  shall  see  that  his  function 
demands  and  should  be  characterized  by 
power.  The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's 
function,  which  is  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task;  for  all  religious  truth 
is  not  obvious,  plain,  shining  with  an 
irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  of 
thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession 
of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes 
talk,  indeed,  of  the  simplicity  of  religion, 
as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  booK,  as 
if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labor 
as  the  alphabet  But  all  analogy  for- 
bids us  to  believe  that  the  sublimest 
truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained  with 
little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent 
ignorance  confirms  this  presumption. 
Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a 
clear  apprehension  of  religion  are  found 
in  the  invisibleness  of  its  objects ;  in 
the  disproportion  between  the  Infinite 
Creator  and  the  finite  mind ;  in  the 
proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of 
superior  natures  by  their  own,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  the  affections  of 
sense  :  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  out- 
ward things  upon  the  attention ;  in  the 
darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  in- 
tellect :  in  the  ignorance  which  yet  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  the  human  mind  ;  and, 


though  last  not  least,  in  the  errors  and 
superstitions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an 
unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes 
of  religious  thinking.  These  obstacles 
are  strengthened  by  the  general  indis- 
position to  investigate  religion  freely 
and  thoroughly.  The  tone  of  authority 
with  which  it  nas  been  taught,  the  terror 
and  obscure  phraseology  in  which  it  has 
been  shrouded,  and  the  unlovely  aspect 
which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have 
concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and 
earnest  attention,  and  to  reconcile  men 
to  a  superficial  mode  of  thinking  which 
they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject 
Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation 
and  frequent  repetition  oi  religion,  by 
making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to  neglect 
The  result  of  all  these  unfavorable  in- 
fluences is,  that  religious  truth  is  more 
indistinctly  apprehended,  is  more  shad- 
owy and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than 
smy  other  truth ;  and,  unhappily,  this 
remark  applies  with  almost  equal  tnidi 
to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders 
of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of 
Christianity  which  prevail  among  the 
high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest 
minds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their 
strength  on  the  very  subject  for  which 
intelligence  was  especially  given.      A 

freat  revolution  is  needed  here.  The 
uman  intellect  is  to  be  brought  to  act 
on  religion  with  new  power.  It  ought 
to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  an  intense- 
ness  with  which  no  other  subject  is  in- 
vestigated. And  does  it  require  no  en- 
ergy in  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
ana  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to 
bring  religion  before  the  intellect  as  its 
worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's  tradi- 
tional, lifeless,  superficial  faith  into  de- 
liberate, profound  conviction  ? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  charac- 
terized by  power  and  energy  will  be 
made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  that 
it  is  instituted  to  quicken  not  only  the 
intellect  but  the  conscience  ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  as  well  as  illustrate  the 
truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  minister's  duty  to  bring 
home  the  general  principles  of  duty  to 
the  individual  mind ;  to  turn  it  upon 
itself ;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impar- 
tial .survey  of  its  whole  responsioili- 
ties  and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  energy 
needed  to  break  through  the  barriers 
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of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to  place  the 
individual  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own 
breast  as  solemn  and  searching  as  that 
which  awaits  him  at  the  last  day  ?  It  is 
not,  indeed,  so  difficult  to  rouse  in  the 
timid  and  susceptible  a  morbid  suscep- 
dbility  of  conscience,  to  terrify  weak 
people  into  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
answer  for  sins  inherited  from  the  first 
Men  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by  a 
stem  necessity.  But  this  feverish  action 
of  the  conscience  is  its  weakness,  not  its 
strength;  and  the  teacher  who  would 
rouse  the  moral  sense  to  discriminating 
jodgment  and  healthful  feeling,  has  need 
of  a  vastly  higher  kind  of  power  than  id 
required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should 
be  characterized  by  power,  is  given  to  us 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  intended 
to  act  on  the  affections  ;  to  exhibit  re- 
ligion in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness, 
as  well  as  in  its  truth  and  obligation  ;  to 
concentrate  upon  it  all  the  strength  of 
moral  feeling.  The  Christian  teacher 
has  a  great  work  to  do  in  the  human 
heart.  His  function  has  for  its  highest 
aim  to  call  forth  towards  God  the  pro- 
foundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy, 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Re- 
ligion demands  that  He  who  is  supreme 
in  the  universe  should  be  supreme  in 
the  human  soul.  God,  to  whom  belongs 
the  mysterious  and  incommunicable  at- 
tribute of  infinity;  who  is  the  fulness 
and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty 
and  power,  of  love  and  happiness ;  on 
whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than 
the  stream  on  the  fountain,  or  the  plant 
on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted,  —  this 
Great  Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar 
emotions,  and  to  move  and  sway  the 
soul,  as  He  pervades  creation,  with  un- 
rivalled energy.  It  is  his  distinction, 
that  He  unites  in  his  nature  infinite 
majesty  and  infinite  benignity,  the  most 
awful  with  the  most  endearing  attri- 
butes, the  tenderest  relations  to  the  in- 
dividuil  with  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
versal soveraign ;  and,  through  this 
nature.  He  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  mind 
as  no  other  being  can, — to  awaken  a 
love  mor^  intense,  a  veneration  more 
profound,  a  sensibility  of  which  the  soul 
knows  not  its  capacity  until  it  is  pene- 
trated and  touched  by  God.  To  bring 
the  created  mind  into  living  union  with 
the  infinite  Mind,  so  that  it  shall  re- 
spond to  him  through  its  whole  being, 


is  the  noblest  function  which  this  har- 
monious and  beneficent  universe  per- 
forms. For  this  revelation  was  given. 
For  this  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more 
audible,  and  to  interpret,  the  voice  in 
which  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  nat- 
ure, the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  sea- 
sons, storms  and  thunders,  recall  men 
to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to 
turn  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more 
attractive  splendors  in  which  the  Divin- 
ity is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His 
great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is  to  give 
vitality  to  the  thought  of  God  in  the 
human  mind;  to  make  his  presence 
felt ;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the 
most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And 
is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy  of 
thought  and  utterance  ?  Is  it  easy,  in 
a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst 
crowds  of  impressions  rushing  in  from 
abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and  visible 
agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  the 
anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations, 
and  competitions  of  life,  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when 
luxury  wars  with  spirituality,  and  the 
development  of  nature's  resources  is 
turning  men's  trust  from  the  Creator,  — 
is  it  easy,  amidst  these  gross  interests 
and  distracting  influences,  to  raise  men's 
minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix  im- 
pressions of  God  deeper  and  more  en- 
during than  those  which  are  received 
from  all  other  bein^,  to  make  him  the 
supreme  object,  spring,  and  motive  of 
the  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong 
are  the  affections  which  the  minister  is 
to  awaken  towards  God.  But  strength 
of  religious  impression  is  not  his  whole 
work.  From  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature  this  very  strength  has  its  dan- 
gers. Religion,  in  becoming  fervent, 
often  becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  min- 
ister's dutv  to  inculcate  a  piety  char- 
acterized by  wisdom  as  much  as  by 
warmth  ;  to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
between  the  reason  and  the  affections, 
so  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and 
offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God. 
Whoever  understands  the  strength  of 
emotion  in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly 
the  balance  of  the  soul  is  preserved, 
need  not  be  told  of  the  arduousness  of 
this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love 
of  excitement,  and  through  wrong  views 
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of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to  cherish 
the  devotional  feelings,  at  the  expense, 
if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts 
of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  piety,  like  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a 
desert  where  it  grows,  —  that  the  mind, 
if  not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The 
natural  movements  of  the  soul  are  re- 
pressed ;  the  social  affections  damped  ; 
the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent 
exhilarations  of  life  frowned  upon  ;  and 
a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is  culti- 
vated, which,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  privations,  claims  a  monopoly  of 
God's  favor,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath 
who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  liv- 
,ery  and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones. 
Through  such  exhibitions  religion  has 
lost  its  honor :  and  though  trie  most 
ennobling  of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the 
soul  with  vast  thoughts  and  an  un- 
bounded hope,  has  oeen  thought  to 
contract  and  degrade  it.  The  minister 
is  to  teach  an  earnest  but  enlightened 
religion,  —  a  piety  wnich,  far  from  wast- 
ing or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish, 
freshen  the  mind's  various  affections 
and  powers ;  which  wiU  add  force  to 
reason,  as  well  as  ardor  to  the  heart ; 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and 
cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our 
families,  our  country,  and  mankind ; 
which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's 
pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the 
life  to  come.  Religion  does  not  muti- 
late our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste 
our  human  interests  and  affections,  that 
it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst 
cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens 
the  range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  en- 
jovment.  Such  is  religion ;  and  the 
Cnristian  ministry,  —  having  for  its  end 
the  communication  of  this  healthful, 
well-proportioned,  and  all-comprehend- 
ing piety, — demands  every  energy  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  utterance  which 
the  individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of 
the  other  affections  and  sentiments 
which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to  ex- 
cite and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another 
object  of  the  Christian  teacher,  which, 
to  those  who  know  themselves,  will 
peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which 
his  office  demands.  It  is  his  duty  to 
rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to  warfare 
with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This 
is^  in  truth,  the  supreme  evil.    The  sorest 


calamities  of  life  —  sickness,  poverty, 
scorn,  dungeons,  and  death  — form  a  less 
amount  of  desolation  and  sufferin^g^  than 
is  included  in  that  one  word,  sin,  —  in 
revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to  con- 
science, in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions, 
in  the  thraldom  of  the  soul's  noblest 
powers.  To  redeem  men  from  sin  was 
Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce  them  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they 
shall  groan  under  it,  and  strive  against 
it,  and,  through  prayer  and  watching, 
master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
minister's  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy 
himself  with  awakening  by  his  elo- 
quence occasional  emotions  of  grati- 
tude or  sympathy.  He  must  rouse  the 
soul  to  solemn,  stem  resolve  against 
its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions, 
or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault, 
and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  un- 
broken within.  We  see,  then,  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He 
is  called  to  war  with  the  might  of  the 
human  passions,  with  the  whole  power 
of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men, 
not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  extermination 
of  heretics,  but  to  fight  a  harder  battle 
within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  heart  I  know  no 
task  so  arduous,  none  which  demands 
equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Christian  min- 
istry was  instituted,  and  from  which  we 
infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with 
energy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  call  forth  in  the  soul  a  con- 
viction of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for 
a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  sentiment  becoming  a  being 
who  is  to  live,  enjo^,  and  advance  for 
ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  as  related 
to  invisible  beings  and  to  purer  and 
happier  worlds.  The  minister  should 
look  with  reverence  on  the  human  sool 
as  having  within  itself  the  germ  of 
heaven.  He  should  recognize,  in  the 
ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual 
faculties  given  for  perpetual  enlai^gc- 
ment,  just  as  the  artist  of  genius  sees 
in  the  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of 
being  transformed  into  a  majestv  and 
grace  which  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken 
men  to  a  consciousness  of  their  inward 
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nature  and  of  its  aflinity  with  God,  and 
t3  raise  their  steadfast  aim  and  hope  to 
its  interminable  progress  and  fehcity. 
Such  is  his  function.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  told  that  men  are  incapable  of  ris- 
ing, under  the  best  instruction,  to  this 
height  of  thought  and  feeling.  But  let 
us  never  despair  of  our  race.  There 
is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human  soul  a  deep 
consciousness,  which  responds  to  him 
who  sincerely,  and  with  the  language  of 
reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great  and 
everlasting  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created.  There  are  sublime  instincts 
in  man.  There  is  in  human  nature  a 
want  which  the  world  cannot  supply ; 
a  thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour 
forth  more  fervent  admiration  and  love 
than  visible  things  awaken ;  a  thirst 
for  the  unseen,  the  infinite,  and  the 
everlasting.  Most  of  you  who  hear 
have  probably  had  moments  when  a 
new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new 
life  to  stir  within  you ;  when  you  have 
aspired  after  an  unknown  good ;  when 
you  have  been  touched  by  moral  great- 
ness and  disinterested  love  ;  when  you 
have  longed  to  break  every  chain  of 
selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy  a 
purer  being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our 
nature  that  religion  is  founded.  To 
Ais  Christianity  is  addressed.  The 
power  to  speak  to  this  is  the  noblest 
which  God  has  imparted  to  man  or 
ai^l.  and  should  be  coveted  above  all 
things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has 
been  made  apparent,  from  the  greatness 
of  the  truths  to  be  dispensecf  and  the 
effects  to  be  wrought  by  the  Christian 
teacher.  The  question  then  comes, 
How  may  the  student  of  theology  be 
aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this 
power  ?  Under  what  influences  should 
he  be  placed?  What  are  the  springs 
or  foundations  of  the  energy  which  he 
needs }  How  may  he  be  quickened  and 
trained  to  act  most  efficiently  on  the 
minds  of  men  ?  In  answering  these 
qnestions.  we  of  course  determine  the 
character  which  belongs  to  a  theological 
institution,  the  spirit  which  it  should 
cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it 
should  employ.  From  this  wide  range 
I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which  are 
recommended  at  once  by  their  own  im- 
portance and  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  now  placed. 


I.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of 
thought  and  utterance,  let  him  be  left, 
and,  still  more,  encouraged,  to  free  in- 
vestigation. Without  this  a  theological 
institution  becomes  a  prison  to  the  in- 
tellect and  a  nuisance  to  the  church. 
The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it 
the  results  in  which  all  study  must  end, 
and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity  and  life.  It 
will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  others  are  designed  to  quicken, 
not  supersede  his  own  activity ;  that  he 
has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to 
answer  to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it 
to  another  is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his 
head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birth- 
right Encourage  him  in  all  great  ques- 
tions to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet 
fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  arpi- 
ment.  Guard  him  a^inst  tampering 
with  his  own  mind,  ae^mst  silencing  its 
whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  favorite  opinion  undisturbed. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the 
substance  of  freedom,  by  telling  him  to 
inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him  the  con- 
victions at  which  he  must  stop.  Better 
show  him  honestly  his  chains  than  mock 
the  slave  with  the  show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course. 
It  puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told,  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  the  young.  The  ob- 
jection is  not  without  foundation.  The 
danger  is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  no 
method  of  forming  a  manly  intellect  or 
a  manly  character  without  danger.  Peril 
is  the  element  in  which  power  is  devel- 
oped. Remove  the  youth  from  every 
hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest 
he  should  stray  into  forbidden  paths, 
surround  him  with  down  lest  he  should 
be  injured  by  a  fall,  shield  him  from 
wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  is  peril- 
ous as  the  despot  truly  affirms  :  but  who 
would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a 
despot's  throne?  Freedom  of  will  is 
almost  a  tremendous  gift;  but  still  a 
free  aeent,  with  all  his  capacity  of 
crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
noble  than  the  most  harmonious  and 
beautiful  machine.  Freedom  is  the 
nurse  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. 
Better  expose  the  mind  to  error  than 
rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuality. 
Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  man- 
kind from  the  perilous  field  where  the 
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battle  between  truth  and  falsehood  is 
fought.  Let  him  grapple  with  difficulty, 
sophistry,  and  error.  Truth  is  a  con- 
quest, and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as 
he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in 
institutions  conducted  on  free  princi- 
ples is  very  possible,  though  our  own 
experience  gives  no  ground  for  fear. 
But  the  stuaent  who,  with  all  the  aids 
to  Christian  belief  which  are  furnished 
in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls  a 
prey  to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be 
trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  is 
radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  con- 
geniality with  spiritual  and  lofty  truths 
without  which  the  evidences  of  religion 
work  no  deep  conviction,  and  without 
which  the  faith  that  might  be  mstilled 
by  a  slavish  institution  would  be  of  little 
avail.  An  upright  mind  jnay  indeed  be 
disturbed  and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the 
arguments  of  scepticism  ;  but  these  will 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  con- 
quered foes,  will  strengthen  the  princi- 
ple by  which  they  have  been  subdued. 

Nothing.  I  am  sure,  can  give  power 
like  a  free  action  of  the  mind.  Accumu- 
late teachers  and  books,  for  these  are 
indispensable.  But  the  best  teacher  is 
he  who  awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power 
of  thought,  and  aids  them  to  go  alone. 
It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encumber 
the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very 
splendor  of  a  teacher's  talents  may  injure 
the  pupil ;  and  a  superior  man,  who  is 
more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise  than  to  nourish  a 
strong  intellect  in  others,  will  only  waste 
his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies,  and 
in  sending  forth  into  the  churches  tame 
mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate 
these  walls.  We  invite  into  them  the 
ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes  liberty 
of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  gift 
of  sects  or  of  the  world.  Let  heaven's 
free  air  circulate,  and  heaven's  unob- 
structed light  shine  here,  and  let  those 
who  shall  be  sent  hence  go  forth,  not  to 
echo  with  servility  a  creed  imposed  on 
their  weakness,  out  to  utter,  in  their 
own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
investigation  and  deep  conviction  urge 
them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power 
to  the  teacher,  he  should  be  imbued,  by 
all  possible  inculcation  and  excitement, 
with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of 


truth.  This  is  at  once  the  best  defence 
against  the  perils  of  free  inquiry,  and 
the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought 
and  utterance.  The  first  duty  ot  a 
rational  being  is  to  his  own  intellect; 
for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty 
of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all  other 
duties.  I  know  no  virtue  more  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  to  a  teacher,  and 
especially  a  religious  teacher,  than  fair- 
ness and  rectitude  of  understanding,  — 
than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  than  the 
love  of  gjain,  honor,  life  ;  and  yet,  so  far 
from  being  cherished,  this  virtue  has 
been  warred  against,  hunted  down,  driTcn 
to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake,  in  almost 
every  Christian  country,  by  ministers, 
churches,  religious  seminaries,  or  a  mad- 
dened populace.  In  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rank 
belongs  to  him  who,  superior  to  the 
frowns  or  the  sneers,  the  pity  or  the 
wrath,  which  change  of  views  would 
bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
warping  influences  of  patronage,  of  pri- 
vate fnendship,  or  ambition,  keeps  his 
mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred  temple 
for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  m»n 
heaven ;  and  who,  faithful  to  his  delib- 
erate convictions,  speaks  simply  and 
firmly  what  his  uncorrupted  mind  be- 
lieves. This  love  of  trutn  gives  power, 
for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge  of 
truth ;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon 
by  which  the  victories  of  religion  are  to 
be  wrought  out.  This  endures,  whilst 
error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay. 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  beam 
of  his  wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its 
source  ;  and  although  its  first  influences 
may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of 
error,  it  grows  stronger,  and  strikes 
deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and 
ruins  of  false  opinions.  Besides,  this 
loyalty  to  truth  not  only  leads  to  its 
acquisition,  but,  still  more,  begets  a 
vital  acquaintance  with  it,  a  peculiar  con- 
viction, which  gives  directness,  energy, 
and  authority  to  teaching.  A  minister 
who  has  been  religiously  just  to  his  own 
understanding  speaks  with  a  tone  of 
reality,  of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious 
uprigntness,  which  cannot  be  caught  by 
the  servile  repeater  of  other  men^s  no- 
tions, or  by  the  passionate  champion  of 
an  unexamined  creed.  A  look,  an  accent, 
a  word,  from  a  single-hearted  inquirer 
after  truth,  expressing  his  deliberate 
convictions,  has  a  pecmiar  power  in  for- 
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tifyiiig  the  convictions  of  others.  To 
the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these  walls 
consecrated,  and  here  may  every  influ- 
ence be  combined  to  build  it  up  in  the 
jroQthful  heart ! 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an 
institution  avail  itself  of  the  means  of 
fonning  a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing 
the  knowledge  of  the  student  with  re- 
l^oos  sensibility.  Every  man  knows 
that  a  cultivated  mind,  under  strong  and 
generous  emotion,  acquires  new  com- 
mand of  its  resources,  new  energy  and 
fulness  of  thought  and  expression ;  whilst 
m  individuals  of  a  native  vigor  of  Intel- 
lea  feeling  almost  supplies  the  place  of 
cultore.  inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher 
I  vith  a  fervid,  resistless  eloquence,  which 
I  BO  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criti- 
idsm,  ancient  languages,  and  general 
'Eterature  can  impart.  This  power  of 
:  sensibility  to  fertilize  and  vivify  the  in- 
tellect is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  A 
I  strong  and  pure  affection  concentrates 
the  attendon  on  its  objects,  fastens  on 
them  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  ^ves 
I  vividness  of  conception.  It  associates 
I  intimately  all  the  ideas  which  are  con- 
I  genial  with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rush 
M  thought  into  the  mind  in  moments  of 
excitement  Indeed,  a  strong  emotion 
leems  to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  foun- 
dations, and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to 
impregnate  with  its  own  fire,  whatever 
elements,  conceptions,  illustrations,  can 
be  pressed  into  its  own  service.  Hence 
it  is  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly 
Bioved,  abound  in  arguments^  analogies, 
ind  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing  but 
sensibility  could  have  taught.  Lvery 
Biinister  can  probably  recouect  periods 
«iven  devotional  feeling  has  seemed  to 
open  a  new  fountain  of  thought  in  the 
iouL  Religious  affection  instinctively 
seeks  and  seizes  the  religious  aspect  of 
things.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God, 
3nd  proofs  and  illustrations  of  divine 
truth,  in  all  nature  and  providence  ;  and 
seems  to  surround  the  mind  with  an 
toosphere  which  spreads  its  own  warm 
jwcs  on  every  object  which  enters  it. 
This  attraction,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so 
say,  which  an  emotion  establishes  among 
^Je  thoughts  which  accord  with  itself, 
•  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of  the 
Aiod,  and  is  chiefly  manifested  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  all  the  higher  efforts  of 
iiitelkct  by  which  man  sways  his  fellow- 
llemgs.    Religious  feeling,  then,  is  indis- 


pensable to  a  powerful  minister.  Without 
it  learning  and  fancy  may  please,  but 
cannot  move  men  profoundly  and  per- 
manendy.  It  is  this  which  not  only 
suggests  ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and 
energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  "the 
words  that  burn "  —  those  mysterious 
combinations  of  speech,  which  send  the 
speaker's  soul  like  lightning  through  his 
hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old 
and  faded  truths,  and  cause  an  instan- 
taneous gush  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to 
religious  feeling.  Here  let  the  heart 
muse  till  the  fire  bums.  Here  let  pray- 
er, joined  with  meditation  on  nature 
and  Scripture,  and  on  the  fervid  writ- 
ings of  devout  men,  awaken  the  whole 
strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no 
point  is  caution' more  needed  than  on 
this.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
want  genuine  feeling;  not  its  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardor 
and  factitious  zeal.  Woe  to  that  insti- 
tution where  the  young  man  is  expected 
to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion 
whether  he  feel  it  or  not;  where  per- 
petual pains  are  taken  to  chafe  the 
mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sus- 
tain! The  affections  are  delicate,  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with.  They  can- 
not be  compeUed.  Hardly  any  thing  is 
more  blighting  to  genuine  sensibility 
than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badge 
where  it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the 
student  to  cherish  devout  feeling  by 
intercourse  with  God,  and  with  those 
whom  God  has  touched.  But  exhort 
him  as  strenuously  to  abstain  from  every 
sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart  does 
not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing 
grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner 
closes  the  mind  against  heavenly  influ- 
ences, than  insincerity.  Teach  him  to 
be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own 
soul.  Better  be  cold  than  affect  to  feel. 
In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  as- 
sumed, noisy  enthusiasm.  Its  best  em- 
blem is  the  northern  blast  of  winter, 
which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot 
sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and 
sincerity  !  Let  it  never  be  polluted  by 
pretence,  by  affected  fervor,  by  cant 
and  theatric  show ! 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the 
ministry  is  faith ;  by  which  we  mean, 
not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,   but  a  confidence  in    the 
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great  results  which  this  religion  and  the 
ministry  are  intended  to  promote.  It 
has  often  been  observed,  that  a  strong 
faith  tends  to  realize  its  objects  ;  that  all 
things  become  possible  to  him  who 
thinks  them  so*  Trust  and  hope  breathe 
animation  and  force.  He  who  despairs 
of  great  effects  never  accomplishes 
them.  All  great  works  have  been  the 
results  of  a  strong  confidence  inspiring 
and  sustaining  strong  exertion.  The 
young  man  who  cannot  conceive  of 
nigher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he 
now  beholds,  who  thinks  that  Chris- 
tianity has  spent  all  its  energies  in  pro- 
ducing the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
characterizes  Christendom,  and  to  whom 
the  human  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth 
its  whole  power  and  to  have  reached 
its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call 
to  the  ministry.  Let  not  such  a  man 
put  forth  his  nerveless  hands  in  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice 
of  confidence  has  been  known  to  rally  a 
retreating  army  and  to  lead  it  back  to 
victory ;  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  be- 
longs to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
host  The  minister,  indeed,  ought  to 
see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other 
men,  the  extent  and  power  of  moral 
evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in 
the  world.  Let  him  weep  over  the  rav- 
ages of  sin.  But  let  him  feel,  too,  that 
the  mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is 
on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and 
with  sorrow  and  fear  let  him  join  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  Let  him  look  on  men  as  on 
mysterious  beings  endued  with  a  spir- 
itual life,  with  a  deep  central  principle 
of  holy  and  disinterested  love,  with  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  was 
made  to  be  receptive  of  God.  To  nour- 
ish this  hopeful  spirit,  this  strengthen- 
ing confidence,  it  is  important  that  the 
minister  should  understand  and  feel 
that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts 
for  religion,  but  in  union  with  God  and 
Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.  Let  him  regard  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  as  God's  chief 
purpose,  for  which  nature  and  prov- 
idence are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation. 
Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel 
and  labor  with  that  great  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  with  the  noble  broth- 
erhood of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  and,  I  will  add,  of 
angels ;  and  speaking  with  a  faith  be- 


coming this  sublime  association,  he  wil 
not  speak  in  vain.  To  this  faith,  b 
prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in  th 
glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we  ded 
icate  these  walls ;  and  may  God  ben 
train  up  teachers  worthy  to  mingle  vsi 
bear  a  part  with  the  holy  of  both  woridi 
in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption ! 

5.  A^ain,  that  the  ministry  may  In 
imbued  with  new  power,  it  needs  a  spiii 
of  enterprise  and  reform.  They  wk 
enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  oe  in 
proved.  We  live  in  a  stirring,  advanc 
ing  age ;  and  shall  not  the  nobksi 
function  on  earth  partake  of  the  genert 
progress  }  Why  is  the  future  minislr| 
to  be  a  servile  continuation  of  the  pasti 
Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  a 
human  beings  been  tried  and  exhausted! 
Are  there  no  unessayed  passages  to  dl 
human  heart  ?  If  we  live  in  a  new  etil 
must  not  religion  be  exhibited  andd 
new  aspects,  or  in  new  relations?  Is 
not  scepticism  taking  a  new  form  t  Itt 
not  Christianity  new  foes  to  conteii 
with  }  And  are  there  no  new  weapo* 
and  modes  of  warfare  by  which  its  ttf 
umphs  are  to  be  insured  ?  If  humli 
nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  newligfalS 
and  passing  through  a  new  and  rood 
interesting  stage  otits  progress,  shaflj 
be  described  by  the  commonplaces,  ad 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  modvq 
which  belonged  to  earlier  periods  ^ 
society  ?  May  not  the  mina  have  W 
come  susceptible  of  nobler  incitemen 
than  those  which  suited  ruder  timefl! 
Shall  the  minister  linger  behind  his  a^ 
and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  Ml 
been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvemeail 
Let  those  who  are  to  assume  the  mi^ 
try  be  taught  that  they  have  sometWl 
more  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics! 
old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  ai 
long- worn  paths.  Let  them  inquire  1 
new  powers  and  agents  may  not^ 
brought  to  bear  on  the  human  cha 
ter.  Is  it  incredible  that  the  pre 
of  intellect  and  knowledge  shoi 
velop  new  resources  for  the  teacher 
religion  as  well  as  for  the  statesman, ' 
artist,  the  philosopher?  Are  there 
new  combinations  and  new  uses  <i 
elements  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
elements  of  nature  ?  Is  it  im] 
that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scripture»| 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  the 
there  should  be  undisclosed  or 
defined  truths  which  may  give  a 
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impulse  to  the  human  mind  ?  We  ded- 
icate this  place  not  only  to  the  contin- 
I  Qaoce  but  to  the  improvement  of  the 
I  nimstry ;  and  let  this  improvement  be- 

S'd,  at  once,  in  those  particulars  where 
e  public  if  not  the  clergy,  feel  it  to  be 
I  wanted.    Let  those  who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated here  be  admonished  a£;ainst  the 
ixigid  eloquence,  the  school-boy  tone, 
the  inammate  diction  too  common  in  the 
inlpit,  and  which  would    be  endured 
nowhere  else.    Let  them  speak  in  tones 
of  truth  and  nature,  and  adopt  the  style 
•4ad  elocution  of  men  who  have  an  urgent 
-  «<ork  in  hand,  and  who  are  thirsting  for 
the  regeaeration  of  individuals  and  so- 
ciety. 

.  d  Another  source  of  power,  too  ob- 
vious to  need  elucidation,  yet  too  im- 
iportant  to  be  omitted,  is  an  indepen- 
dent spirit.  By  which  I  mean  not  an 
tafeeling  defiance  of  the  opinions  and 
wages  of  society,  but  that  moral  cour- 
igc  which,  through  good  report  and  evil 
Import,  reverently  hears  and  fearlessly 
•beys  the  voice  of  conscience  and  Goa. 
He  who  would  instruct  men  must  not 
lear  them  He  who  is  to  reform  society 
aost  not  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level. 
Dread  of  opinion  effeminates  preaching 
■■d  takes  from  truth  its  pungency.  The 
iBuister  so  subdued  may  flourish  his 
VeapoDs  in  the  air  to  the  admiration  of 
Ipectators,  but  will  never  pierce  the  con- 
iticnce.  The  minister,  like  the  good 
itnigfat,  should  be  without  fear.  Let  him 
Wrivate  that  boldness  of  speech  for 
jhich  Paul  prayed.  Let  him  not  flatter 
t  or  smalL  Let  him  not  wrap  up  re- 
'  in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him 
e  no  compromise  with  evil  because 
wed  by  a  multitude,  but  for  this 
cause  lift  up  gainst  it  a  more 
est  voice.  Let  him  beware  of  the 
kles  which  society  insensibly  fastens 
the  mind  and  the  tongue.  Moral 
e  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times. 
«  love  of  popularity  is  the  all-taint- 
'  vice  of  a  republic.  Besides  the  in- 
TOg  connection  between  a  minister 
the  community,  whilst  it  liberalizes 
mind  and  counteracts  professional 
"ices,  has  a  tendency  to  enslave 
to  opinion,  to  wear  away  the  energy 
viitnotts  resolution,  ana  to  change 
from  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue 
foe  of  sin  into  a  merely  elegant  and 
'^le  companion.  Agamst  this  dis- 
'  e   cowardice,  which  smoothes 


the  thoughts  and  style  of  the  teacher, 
until  they  glide  through  the  ear  and  the 
mind  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most 
delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man  be 
guarded.  We  dedicate  this  institution 
to  Christian  independence.  May  it  send 
forth  brave  spirits  to  the  vindication  of 
truth  and  religion ! 

7.  I  shall  now  close  with  naming  the 
chief  source  of  power  to  the  minister,  — 
one,  indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  meas- 
ure anticipated,  and  all  along  implied, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  a  more  distinct  annunciation.  I 
refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  senti- 
ment, in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  men,  the  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their 
highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed ; 
I  mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  —  the 
spirit  of  mart3rrdom.  This  was  the  per- 
fection of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest 
inspiration  which  his  followers  derive 
from  him.  Say  not  that  this  is  a  height 
to  which  the  generality  of  ministers  must 
not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation  than  many 
imagine.  It  enters  into  all  the  virtues 
which  deeply  interest  us.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  thorough  virtue  without  it.  Who 
is  the  upright  man?  He  who  would 
rather  die  than  defraud.  Who  the  good 
parent  ?  He  to  whom  his  children  are 
dearer  than  life.  Who  the  good  patriot  ? 
He  who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  coun- 
try's cause.  Who  the  philanthropist? 
He  who  forgets  himself  m  an  absorbing 
zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, —  for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illu- 
mination of  men.  It  is  not  Christianity 
alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice. 
Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us 
have  in  all  as^es  borne  testimony  to  its 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  history  bor- 
rows from  it  her  chief  splendors.  But 
Christ  on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a 
perfection  unknown  before,  and  his  glory 
consists  in  the  power  with  which  he 
breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit  Christ's  mean- 
est disciple  is  expected  to  drink.  How 
much  more  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
his  church  !  He  who  is  not  moved  with 
this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion,  who 
cannot  rise  above  himself,  who  cannot, 
by  his  own  consciousness,  comprehend 
the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy 
which  pain  or  peril  in  a  noble  cause  has 
often  inspired,  —  he  to  whom  this  lan- 
guage  is  a  mystery  wants  one  great 
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mark  of  his  vocation  to  the  sacred  office. 
Let  him  enlist  under  any  standard  rather 
than  the  cross.  To  preach  with  power, 
a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blood  which  it  has  cost ;  and,  es- 
pousing it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human 
race,  must  contemn  life's  ordinary  inter- 
ests, compared  with  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of 
self-exposure  and  self- surrender  throws 
into  preachers  an  energy  which  no  other 
pri  nciple  can  give .  I  n  truth,  such  power 
resides  in  disinterestedness,  that  no 
man  can  understand  his  full  capacity  of 
thought  and  feeling  —  his  strength  to  do 
and  suffer  —  until  he  gives  himself,  with 
a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause. 
New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and 
more  than  human  might  sometimes  im- 
parted, by  a  pure,  fervent  love.  Most 
of  us  are  probably  strangers  to  the  re- 
sources of  power  in  our  own  breaf.ts, 
through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate 
this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  of  disinterested  attachment 
to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it 
first  triumphed,  and  for  want  of  which 
its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age 
of  luxury  and  self  indulgence,  we  would 
devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of 
warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May 
they  never  shelter  the  self-seeking 
slaves  of  ease  and  comfort.  — pupils  of 
Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ !  God 
send  from  this  place  devoted  and  effi- 
cient friends  of  Christianity  and  the  hu- 
man race  ! 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the 
need,  and  illustrated  the  sources,  of 
power  in  the  ministry.  To  this  end  may 
the  institution  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
now  met  together  be  steadily  and  sacredly 
devoted,  I  would  say  to  its  guardians 
and  teachers,  Let  this  be  your  chief 
aim.  1  would  sav  to  the  students,  Keep 
this  in  sight  in  ail  your  studies.  Never 
forget  your  great  vocation, — that  you  are 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong,  deep, 
and  beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of 
your  fellow-beings.  Everywhere  I  see 
a  demand  for  the  power  on  which  I 
have  now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to 
me  from  society  and  from  the  church. 
The  condition  of  society  needs  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  Christianity. 
Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  in 
the  community  to  make  it  Christian. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who,  mistaking 


the  courtesies  and  refinements  of  civil- 
ized life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity  cl 
a  ^eat  revolution  in  the  world.  But 
civilization,  in  hiding  the  grossness,  does 
not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensitiei 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Multi- 
tudes are  living  with  few  thoughts  ol 
God,  and  of  the  true  purpose  and  glory 
of  their  being.  Among  the  nomin^u  be- 
lievers in  a  Deity  and  in  a  judgment  to 
come,  sensuality  and  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  sit  on  their  thrones 
and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotence  of 
preaching.  Christianity  has  yet  a  hard 
war  to  wage  and  many  battles  to  win, 
and  it  needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers, 
who  will  find  courage  and  excitement 
not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  di»* 
course  the  purposes  and  claims  of  this 
theological  institution.  Offer  your  fer-^ 
vent  prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Be»^ 
siege  the  throne  of  mercy  in  its  behaE 
Cherish  it  as  the  dearest  hope  of  orf 
churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  useful 
ness,  and  let  your  voice  penetrate  Hii 
walls,  calling  aloud  and  importunately 
for  enlightened  and  powerful  teache^ 
Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  director 
and  instructors  of  this  seminary,  douU 
not  that  God  will  here  train  up  mimsten 
worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  present  and 
future  generations.  If,  on  the  contraijy 
you  and  they  slumber,  you  will  havd 
erected  these  walls,  not  to  nourish  esj 
ergy,  but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bew 
witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melai<i 
choly  monument  of  fainting  effort  aat 
betrayed  truth.  \ 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  tbl 
prospects  of  this  day.  In  hope  I  begadH 
—  with  hope  I  will  end.  This  instit* 
tion  has  noble  distinctions,  and  hai 
afforded  animating  pledges.  It  is  enA| 
nently  a  free  institution,  —  an  asylnil 
from  the  spiritual  despotism  which,  ii 
one  shape  or  another,  overspreads  tia 
greatest  part  of  Christendom.  It  ha^ 
already  given  to  the  churches  a  body  «j 
teachers  who,  in  theological  acquisitioil 
and  ministerial  gifts,  need  not  shrifll 
from  comparison  with  their  predecdi 
sons  or  contemporaries.  I  see  in  1 
means  and  provisions,  nowhere  sal 
passed,  for  training  up  enlightened,  frcl 
magnanimous,  seli-sacrificing  friends  f 
truth.  In  this  hope  let  us  then  proceij 
to  the  work  which  has  brought  us  M 
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gether.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love 
to  mankind,  with  una£Eected  attachment 
to  Christian  truth,  with  earnest  wishes 
for  its  propagation  through  all  lands  and 
its  transmission  to  remotest  ages,  let  us 


now,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  ded- 
icate this  edifice  to  the  One  living  and 
true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to 
the  instruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
human  soul. 


THE   DEMANDS   OF  THE   AGE    ON 

MINISTRY: 


THE 


Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  E.  5.  Gannett^  Boston,  1824. 


Matthew  x.  i6:  "BehoW  I  tend  you  forth  as 
•beep  m  the  midst  of  wolves :  b«  ye  therefore  wue  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 

The  communication  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth  is  the  most  important  office 
committed  to  men.  The  Son  of  God 
came  into  the  world  not  to  le^slate  for 
nations,  not  to  command  armies,  not  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  universal  monarchy ; 
but  to  teach  religion,  to  establish  truth 
and  holiness  The  highest  end  of  hu- 
man nature  is  duty,  virtue,  piety,  excel- 
lence, moral  matness,  spiritusu  glory; 
and  he  who  effectually  labors  for  these 
is  taking  part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest 
work.  The  Christian  ministry,  then, 
which  ha^  for  its  purpose  men's  spirit- 
ual improvement  and  salvation,  and 
which  is  intrusted  for  this  end  with 
weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst  God's 
most  beneficent  institutions  and  men's 
most  honorable  labors.  The  occasion 
requires  that  this  institution  should  be 
our  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  text 
were  spoken  !  Ministers  are  no  longer 
sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Through  the  labors,  sufferings,  and  tri- 
umphs of  aposdes,  mart3rrs,  and  eood 
and  great  men  in  successive  ages,  Chris- 
tianity has  become  the  professed  and 
honored  religion  of  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  its  preachers  are  exposed 
to  very  different  temptations  from  those 
of  savage  persecution.  Still  our  text 
has  an  application  to  the  present  time. 
We  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his 
Apostles  to  regard  in  their  ministry  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they 


lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of 
which  the  serpent  was  in  ancient  times 
the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the  in- 
nocence and  mildness  of  the  dove.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  Christian  minister  is 
at  all  periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the 
distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  ac- 
commodate his  ministry  to  its  wants  and 
demands.  Accordingiv,  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  influence  which 
they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 
I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared 
with  the  past,  may  be  called  enlight- 
ened, and  requires  an  enlightened  min- 
istry. It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
prove  that  religion  should  be  dispensed 
Dy  men  who  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture,  however, 
have  been  wrested  to  prove  that  an 
unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
particularly  honors.  He  always  chooses, 
we  are  told,  '*  the  foolish  thmgs  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise."  But  texts 
of  this  description  are  misunderstood 
throueh  the  very  ignorance  which  they 
are  adduced  to  support.  The  wise,  who 
are  spoken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enlight- 
ened men,  but  pretenders  to  wisoom, 
who  substituted  dreams  of  imagination 
and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry 
into  God's  works,  and  who  knew  com- 

Earatively  nothing  of  nature  or  the 
uman  mind.  The  present  age  has  a 
quite  different  illumination  from  that  in 
which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself. 
It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvious  im- 
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provements  in  the  methods  of  reason- 
ing and  inquiry,  and  by  the  consequent 
discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great  mass 
of  physical  and  moral  truth  wholly  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we 
affirm  that  such  an  age  demands  an 
enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teach- 
ers who  will  be  able  to  discern  and 
unfold  the  consistency  of  revealed  re- 
ligion with  the  new  lights  which  are 
breaking  in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will 
be  able  to  draw,  from  all  men's  discov- 
eries in  the  outward  world  and  in  their 
own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and 
arguments  for  Christianity.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  God,  the  Author 
of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established 
a  harmony  between  them,  and  that  their 
beams  are  intended  to  mingle  and  shed 
a  joint  radiance;  and,  consequentlv, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is 
best  fitted  to  dispense  Christianity  whose 
compass  of  mind  enables  him  to  com- 
pare what  God  is  teaching  in  his  works 
and  in  his  word,  and  to  present  the 
truths  of  religion  with  those  modifica- 
tions and  restraints  which  other  ac- 
knowledged truths  require.  Christianity 
now  needs  dispensers  who  will  make 
history,  nature,  and  the  improvements 
of  society  tributary  to  its  elucidation 
and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adap- 
tation to  man  as  an  ever-progressive 
being;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  to  its  truth  which  will  natu- 
rally be  started  in  an  active,  stirring, 
inquiring  age;  and,  though  last  not 
least;  wno  will  have  enough  of  mental 
and  moral  courage  to  detect  and  re- 
nounce the  errors  in  the  church  on 
which  such  objections  are  generally 
built.  In  such  an  age,  a  ministry  is 
wanted  which  will  furnish  discussions 
of  relidous  topics,  not  inferior  at  least 
in  intelligence  to  those  which  people 
are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on 
other  subjects.  Christianity  will  suffer 
if,  at  a  time  when  \*igor  and  acuteness 
of  thinking  are  earned  into  all  other 
departments,  the  pulpit  should  send 
forth  nothing  but  wild  declamation  pos- 
itive assertion,  or  dull  commonplaces, 
with  which  even  childhood  is  satiated. 
Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend 
and  quickener  of  intellect.  It  must  be 
exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning 
and  variety  of  illustration  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure 
and  felicitous  diction  and  of  rich  and 


glowing  imagery,  where  these  gifts  faA 
to  the  lot  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  meant 
that  every  minister  must  be  a  man  of. 
genius,  —  for  genius  is  one  of  God's; 
rarest  inspirations ;  and  of  all  the  breadh ' 
ings  of  genius,  perhaps  the  rarest  is 
eloquence.  I  mean  only  to  say  that  die 
age  demands  of  those  who  devote  them* 
selves  to  the  administration  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  should  feel  themselves 
called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivatioi 
and  fullest  development  of  the  intellect- 
ual  nature.  Instead  of  thinking  that  die 
ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and 
that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough 
is  fit  for  God's  spiritual  husbanory,  we] 
ought  to  feel  that  no  profession  demands; 
more  enlarged  thinking  and  more  van* 
ous  acquisitions  of  trutn.  j 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  en-i 
lightened,  talent  acquires  influence,  il 
rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the  morf 
honorable  distinction,  and  in  subsequen 
times  military  prowess  and  skill  confe^ 
mastery  and  eminence.  But  as  societf 
advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  di^ 
sovereign  of  the  world ;  and  according " 
at  the  present  moment,  profound 
glowing  thought,  though  breathing  01 
from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy, 
crosses  oceans  and  spreads  tnn 
nations ;  and,  at  one  and  the  same 
ment,  the  conceptions  of  a  single 
are  electrifying  and  kindling  multiti 
through  wider  regions  than  the  Ror 
eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency 
mind  on  mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  kings 
heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by 
side  of  men  of  deep  and  fervent  thouj 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  religion  wo 
wage  a  very  unequal  war  if  divortfll 
from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  I 
committed  to  weak  and  untaught  mindd 
God  plainly  intends  that  it  should  \A 
advanced  by  human  agency;  and  d<a 
He  not  then  intend  to  summon  to  ra 
aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  wn 
which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity^^ 
an  intrinsic  glory,  a  native  beauty,  whi< 
no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighteni 
that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  sami 
by  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated 
and  that  it  needs  nothing  but  the  moi 
naked  exposition  of  its  truths  to  accod 
plish  its  saving  purposes.  Who  dodi 
not  know  that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  ad 
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form  from  the  soul  through  which  it 
passes,  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested 
vith  peculiar  associations,  and  that,  con- 
seqttently,  the  same  truth  is  quite  a 
ififfeFent  thing  when  exhibited  by  men 
of  different  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing? Who  does  not  know  that  the  sub- 
limest  doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all 
tbeir  grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all  their 
attractiveness?  Who  does  not  know 
low  much  the  diffusion  and  power  of 
any  system,  whether  physical^  moral,  or 
poQtical,  depend  on  the  order  according 
to  which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  and 
ttnsistent  views  which  are  pvcn  of  it, 
"  the  connections  which  it  is  shown  to 
with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies 
which  it  is  illustrated,  adorned,  and 
orced,  and,  though  last  not  least,  on 
deamess  and  energy  of  the  style  in 
ch  it  is  conveyed  ?  "  Nothing  is 
ed  in  religion.'^  some  say,  "but  the 
cd  truth."  But  I  apprehend  that 
^  is  no  such  tiling  as  naked  truth,  at 
t  as  far  as  moral  subjects  are  con- 
ed. Truth  which  relates  to  God, 
duty,  and  happiness,  and  a  future 
,  is  always  humanized,  if  I  may  so 
the  word,  bv  passing  through  a 
in  mind;  anl  w!ien  communicated 
lly,  it  always  comes  to  us  in 
thrown  round  it  by  the  imag- 
n  reason,  and  moral  feelings  of 
teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and 
with  the  impressions  and  affec- 
wluch  it  has  produced  in  the  soul 
w'tich  it  issues  :  and  it  ought  so  to 
;  for  the  highest  evidence  of  moral 
h  is  found  in  the  m^ral  principles  and 
of  our  nature,  and  t'lcrefore  it 
its  best  support  unless  it  is  seen  to 
dwith  an  J  to  act  upon  these.  The 
lence  of  Christianity  which  operates 
t  universally  is  not  history  nor  mir- 
but  its  correspondence  to  the 
capacities,  deepest  wants,  and 
t  aspirations  of  our  nature,  to  the 
of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind  in 
ich  it  has  discovered  nothing  of  this 
ition,  and  has  touched  none  of  these 
.  it  wants  one  of  its  chief  signa- 
of  divinitv.  Christianity  is  not, 
to  be  exhtoited  nakedly.  It  owes 
of  its  power  to  the  mind  which 
tmicates  it:  and  the  greater  the 
ment  and  development  of  the 
of  which  it  has  possessed  itself, 
from  which  it  flows,  the  wider  and 


deeper   will   be    its    action    on    other 
souls. 

It  may  be  said  without  censoriousness, 
that  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  exhibited  in  past  times 
does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the 
present.  That  mode  has  been  too  nar- 
row, technical,  pedantic.  Religion  has 
been  made  a  separate  business,  —  and 
a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business, 
too,  —  instead  of  being  manifested  as  a 
truth  which  bears  on  and  touches  every 
thing  human,  as  a  universal  spirit  whicn 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify 
all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And 
this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing Christianity  is  easily  explained  by 
its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  in 
cells ;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy 
from  the  sympathies  and  most  interest- 
ing relations  of  life ;  and  universities 
enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught 
to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and 
unnitelligible  definitions ;  these  took 
Christianity  into  their  keeping,  and  at 
their  chilling  touch  this  generous  relig- 
ion, so  full  of  life  and  affection,  became 
a  dry,  fririd,  abstract  system.  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  came  from  their  hands,  and 
has  been  transmitted  by  a  majority  of 
Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the 
human  form  compressed  by  swathing- 
bands,  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every 
movement  constrained,  and  almost  ail 
the  beauty  and  erace  of  nature  obliter- 
ated. Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heav- 
enly institution,  designed  to  perfect  our 
whole  nature,  to  of^r  awakening  and 
purifying  objects  to  the  intellect,  imag- 
ination, and  heart,  to  develop  every 
capacity  of  devout  and  social  feeling,  to 
form  a  rich,  various,  generous  virtue, 
divines  have  cramped  and  tortured  the 
gospel  into  various  systems,  composed 
in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and 
contradictions  ;  and  this  religion  of  love 
has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish 
and  dark-visaged  piety,  very  hostile  to 
the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment 
of  all  our  faculties  and  social  affections. 
Great  improvements  indeed  in  this  par- 
ticular are  taking  place  among  Chris- 
tians of  almost  every  denomination. 
Religion  has  been  brought  from  the  cell 
of  the  monk  and  the  school  of  the  ver- 
bal disputant  into  life  and  society ;  and 
its  connections  with  all  our  pursuits  and 
feelings  have  been  made  manifest  Still, 
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Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
in  sufficiently  broad  Hghts  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  an  age  which  is  tracing  con- 
nections between  all  objects  of  thought 
and  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which 
cannot  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to  want  harmonies 
and  affinities  with  other  parts  of  God^s 
system,  and  especially  with  human  nature 
and  human  life. 

II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands 
not  only  an  enlightened  but  an  earnest 
ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness 
and  excitement.  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formerly. 
There  is  more  of  interest  and  fervor. 
We  learn  now  from  experience  what 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator,  that  civilization 
and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with 
sensibility ;  that  the  intellect  may  grow 
without  exhausting  or  overshadowing 
the  heart  The  human  mind  was  never 
more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  political  revolutions  which 
form  such  broad  features  and  distinc- 
tions of  our  age  have  spruns^  from  a  new 
and  deep  working  in  the  numan  soul. 
Men  have  caught  glimpses,  however 
indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights, 
and  great  interests  of  their  nature  ;  and 
a  thirst  for  untried  good  and  impatience 
of  long  endured  wrongs  have  broken 
out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of  Etna,  and 
shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  discern  this  increased 
fervor  of  mind  in  every  department  of 
life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer 
be  confined  to  the  acquisitions  of  past 
ages,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by 
vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never 
yet  attained.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  slow  pace  of  that  great  inno- 
vator, Time,  are  taking  the  work  of  re- 
form into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly, 
the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  age- 
hallowed  establishments  and  the  pas- 
sion for  change  and  amelioration,  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
hostility,  and  all  great  questions  affect- 
ing human  happiness  are  debated  with 
the  eagerness  of  party.  The  character 
of  the  age  is  stamped  very  strongly  on 
its  literary  productions.  Who  that  can 
compare  the  present  with  the  psist  is  not 
struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit 
of  the  literature  of  our  times?    It  re- 


fuses to  waste  itself  on  trifles  or  to  min- 
ister to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all 
that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing  on 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  Fic- 
tion is  no  longer  a  mere  amusement; 
but  transcendent  genius,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  character  of  the  age,  has 
seized  upon  this  province  of  literature 
and  turned  fiction  from  a  tov  into  a 
mighty  engine ;  and  under  the  light  tale 
is  breathing  through  the  community 
either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  its 
thirst  for  the  new, — communicates  the 
spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  unfolds 
the  operations  of  religious  and  civfl 
institutions,  and  defend  or  assails  new 
theories  of  education  or  morals  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  life  and  action.  The 
poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  character- 
istic. It  has  a  deeper  and  more  impres- 
sive tone  than  comes  to  us  from  what 
has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature.  The  regular,  elab- 
orate, harmonious  strains,  which  de- 
lighted a  former  generation,  are  now 
accused,  I  say  not  how  jusdy,  of  playiitf 
too  much  on  the  surface  ot  nature  aul 
of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  demand 
a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  which 
pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  which  lays 
open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowiitf 
from  the  whole  outward  creation  fresh 
imaees  and  correspondences  with  which 
to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  work! 
within  us.  So  keen  is  this  appedte,  that 
extravagances  of  imagination,  and  gross 
violations  both  of  taste  and  moral  sen- 
timent are  forgiven,  when  conjoined  with 
what  awakens  strong  emotion  ;  and  un- 
happily the  most  stirring  is  the  most 
popular  poetry, .even  though  it  issue 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanthrope 
and  a  libertine,  and  exhale  poison  and 
death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed 
in  accommodation  to  this  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  our  age.  Men  desire  excite* 
ment,  and  religion  must  be  communi- 
cated in  a  more  exciting  form.  It  must 
be  seen  not  onlv  to  correspond  and  to 
be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to  fur- 
nish nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest 
and  profoundest  sentiments  of  our  nat* 
ure.  It  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the 
dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic 
theology ;  nor  must  it  be  set  forth  and 
tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery  of  an 
artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettinesses  of  st}*le. 
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in  measured  sentences  with  an  insipid 
floridness,  and  in  the  form  of  elegantly 
feeble  essays.  No  ;  it  must  come  from 
the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  con- 
viction and  strong  feeling.  Men  will 
not  now  be  trifled  with.  They  listen 
impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated 
with  apatny.  They  want  a  religion 
which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them ; 
and  no  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now  main- 
tain its  eround  which  wants  the  power  of 
awakemn^  real  and  deep  interest  in  the 
souL  It  IS  objected  to  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity that  it  does  not  possess  this  heart- 
stirring  energy;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and 
still  more,  it  ou^ht,  to  fall ;  for  it  does 
not  suit  the  spirit  of  our  times,  nor  the 
essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human 
nature.  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanat- 
icism which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended 
rationality  which  leaves  untouched  all 
the  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which 
never  lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love 
and  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our 
hope  and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  a^e,  which  demands  a  more  excit- 
ing adnunistration  of  Christianity,  begins 
to  be  understood,  and  is  responaed  to  by 
preachers.  Those  of  us  whose  memory 
extends  back  but  a  little  way,  can  see  a 
revolution  taking  place  in  this  country. 
•*The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been 
disturbed.  In  England,  the  Established 
Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awak- 
ing ;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of 
a  state  religion,  either  roused  by  sym- 
pathy, or  aware  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
energy  of  the  ffeer  and  more  zealous 
sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should 
characterize  the  ministry;  and  by  this 
I  mean  not  a  louder  voice  or  a  more 
vehement  gesture ;  I  mean  no  tricks  of 
oratory;  but  a  solemn  conviction  that 
religion  is  a  great  concern,  and  a  solemn 
purpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by 
others.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister 
nw.st  communicate  religion  —  not  only 
as  a  result  of  reasoning  but  as  a  matter 
of  experience— with  Siat  inexpressible 
character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power 
which  accompany  truths  drawn  from  a 
«an*s  own  soul.  We  ought  to  speak  of 
religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves 
know.  Its  influences,  .<itniggles,  joys, 
sorrows,  triumphs,  should  be  delineated 
from  our  own  history.   The  life  and  sen- 


sibility which  we  would  spread  should 
be  strong  in  oiv  own  breasts.  This  is 
the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring  of  an 
earnest  ministry.  Men  may  work  them- 
selves for  a  time  into  a  fervor  by  artifi- 
cial means ;  but  the  flame  is  unsteady, 
**■  a  crackling  of  thorns  "  on  a  cold  hearth ; 
and,  after  aU,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that 
soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that  air 
of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and 
that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  concep- 
tions, which  come  from  an  experimental 
conviction  of  religious  truth ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  would  suggest  that  the  most 
important  part  of  theological  education, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  essential 
as  that  is.  but  the  conversion  and  exalta- 
tion of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living, 
practical,  and  soul-kindung  conviction. 
Much  as  the  a|^e  requires  intellectual 
culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still 
more  that  his  acauisitions  of  truth  should 
be  instinct  with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he 
should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechan- 
ically and  **  in  the  line  of  his  profession," 
but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects ;  that  he 
should  speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the 
dignity  and  loveliness  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as 
of  traditions  and  historical  records  about 
which  he  has  only  read,  but  as  of  reali- 
ties which  he  understands  and  feels  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and 
earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and,  consequently,  an  age  in  which 
the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  bigotry, 
and  ^  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  interpretations  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  must  be  expected;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and 
modify  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Free 
inouiry  cannot  exist  without  generating 
a  degree  of  scepticism ;  and  against  this 
influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error 
of  any  sect,  a  minister  is  bound  to  erect 
every  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
after  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious 
speculation.  Men  have  begun  to  send 
keen,  searching  glances  into  old  insti- 
tutions, whether  of  religion,  literature, 
or  policy;  and  have  detected  so  many 
abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old 
has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the 
veneration  for  antiquity.      In  such  an 
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age  Christianity  must  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments 
and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it 
from  investigation;  and  its  ministers, 
far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from 
the  bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen 
that  it  should  appear,  are  only  bound 
to  see  that  its  claims  be  fairly  and  fuUv 
made  known ;  and  to  this  they  are  sol- 
emnly bound;  and,  consequently,  it  is 
one  of  their  first  duties  to  search  deeply 
and  understand  thoroughly  the  true 
foundations  and  evidences  on  which 
the  religion  stands.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human 
mind  makes  progress,  the  inward  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  the  marks  of 
divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn 
from  its  excellence,  purity,  and  happy 
influences;  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and 
the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  from  the 
original  and  unborrowed  character,  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  love- 
finess  of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbound- 
ed benevolence,  corresponding  with  the 
spirit  of  the  universe;'  and  from  its 
views  of  God's  parental  character  and 
purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection, 
and  of  a  future  state,  —  views  manifestly 
tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpet- 
ual improvement  of  our  nature,  yet 
wholly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  unfolded.  The 
historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
Christianitv  are  indeed  essential  and 
impregnable;  but,  without  superseding 
these,  the  inward  proofs  of  which  I 
speak  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary,  and  exert  a  greater  power, 
in  proportion  as  the  moral  discernment 
and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strength- 
ened and  enlarged.  And,  if  this  be 
true,  then  Christianity  is  endangered, 
and  scepticism  fortified  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  representations  of  the  re- 
ligion whicn  sullv  its  native  lustre  and 
darken  its  inward  signatures  of  a  heav- 
enly origin;  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
ana  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministers 
is  to  rescue  it  from  such  perversions ; 
to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doc- 
trines for  which  it  is  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible ;  and  to  vindicate  its  character 
as  eminently  a  rational  religion,  that  is, 
a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the 
great  principles  of  human  nature,  with 


God's  acknowledged  attributes,  and  with 
those  indestructible  convictions  which 
spring  almost  instinctively  from  our 
moral  constitution,  and  which  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  human 
mind  is  developed.  A  professed  rev- 
elation, carrying  contradiction  on  its 
front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness  which  are  the 
highest  tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot 
stand ;  and  those  who  thus  exhibit 
Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim, 
are  shaking  its  foundations  more  deeply 
than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates 
occasional  scepticism,  but  much  more 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  be- 
lievers of  Christianity ;  and  to  this  the 
ministry  must  have  a  special  adaptation. 
In  such  an  age  the  ministry  must  in  a 
measure  be  controversial.  In  partica- 
lar,  a  minister  who,  after  serious  inves- 
tigation, attaches  himself  to  that  class 
of  Christians  to  which  we  of  this  re- 
ligious society  are  known  to  belong, 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  painful  office  of 
conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him ;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the 
Christian  name  to  none  who  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord, 
we  do  deliberately  believe  that,  by 
many  who  confess  him,  hi»  religion  is 
mournfully  disfigured.  We  believe  that 
piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small 
degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the 
church  of  objects  of  supreme  worship ; 
by  the  division  of  the  One  God  into 
three  persons,,  who  sustain  different  re- 
lations to  mankind ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  dishonorable  views  formed  of  the 
moral  character  and  administration  of 
the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  seem 
to  us  among  the  most  pernicious  that 
can  grow  up  among  Christians ;  for 
they  oarken,  and,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  "turn  into  blood"  the 
Sun  of  the  Spiritual  Universe.  Around 
just  views  of  the  Divine  character  all 
truths  and  all  virtues  naturally  gather ; 
and  although  some  minds  of  native 
irrepressible  vigor  may  rise  to  great- 
ness in  spite  of  dishonorable  concep- 
tions of  God,  yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
human  nature  cannot  spread  to  its  just 
and  full  proportions  under  their  appall- 
ing, enslaving,  heart-withering  control 
We  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think, 
in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the  conscience 
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and  heart  in  regard  to  religious  obliga- 
tion, the  melancholy  influences  of  that 
system,  so  prevalent  among  us,  which 
robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  pa- 
rental attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  im- 
possible for  the  conscience,  under  such 
injurious  representations  of  the  divine 
character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its 
solemn  office  of  enforcing  love  to  God 
as  mans  highest  duty;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  religious  excitements  take 
place  under  this  gloomy  system,  they 
Dear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action 
mach  more  than  of  a  healthy  restora- 
tive process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These  errors  a  minister  of  liberal 
views  of  Christianity  will  feel  himself 
bound  to  withstand.  But  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  if  I  would  have  the  min- 
istry given  chiefly  to  controversy,  and 
would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for 
the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects. 
Oh,  no.  Other  strains  than  those  of 
warfare  should  predominate  in  this  sa- 
cred place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful 
to  truth  without  brandishing  perpetually 
the  weapons  of  controversy.  Occa- 
sional discussions  of  disputea  doctrines 
are  indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with 
which  error  is  maintained.  But  it  be- 
comes the  preacher  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  more 
sure /and  powerful  than  direct  assault 
on  false  opinions.  The  most  effectual 
method  of  expelling  error  is  not  to 
meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to 
instil  great  truths  with  which  it  cannot 
easily  coexist,  and  by  which  the  mind 
outgrows  it.  Men  wno.have  been  re- 
covered from  false  systems  will  gener- 
ally tell  you  that  the  first  step  of  their 
deuverance  was  the  admission  of  some 
principle  which  seemed  not  to  menace 
their  past  opinions,  but  which  prepared 
the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  another 
and  another  truth,  until  they  were 
brought,  almost  without  suspecting  it, 
to  look  on  almost  every  doctrine  of 
religion  with  other  eyes,  and  in  an- 
other and  more  generous  light.  The 
old  superstitions  about  ghosts  and 
dreams  were  not  expelled  by  argument, 
for  hardly  a  book  was  written  against 
them :  but  men  gradually  outgrew  tnem ; 
and  the  spectres  which  nad  haunted  the 
tcn*or-stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before 
an  improved  philosophy,  just  as  they 
^re  supposed  to  vanish  before  the 
rising  sun.    And  in  the  same  manner 


the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity, 
and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are  to 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  track- 
ing and  refuting  error,  let  tne  minister 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  labor 
to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and  more  en- 
laro;ed  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion, 
of  Its  nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let  him 
labor  to  separate  what  is  of  universal 
and  everlasting  application  from  the 
local  and  the  temporary;  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  de- 
tach the  primary,  essential,  and  all- 
comprehending  principles  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  incrustations,  accidental 
associations,  and  subordinate  append- 
ages by  which  they  are  often  obscured ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's 
minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more 
partial  views  are  to  be  tried.  Let  him 
especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  pur- 
pose of  Christianity,  always  teaching 
that  Christ  came  to  deliver  from  the 
power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  that  his  most  important 
operation  is  within  us ;  and  that  the 
highest  end  of  his  mission  is  the  erec- 
tion of  God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the 
inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial' piety,  —  a 
piety  founded  in  confiding  views  of 
Goa*s  parental  character,  and  manifest- 
ed in  a  charity  corresponding  to  God's 
unbounded  and  ever-active  love.  In 
addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive 
to  communicate  the  just  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men, 
reading  them  more  intelligently,  may 
read  them  with  new  interest,  and  he 
will  have  discharged  his  chief  duty  in 
relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that, 
through  the  influences  now  described, 
a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place  in 
men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It 
is  a  plain  matter-of-fact  that  the  hard 
features  of  that  religious  system  which 
has  been  **  received  by  tradition  from 
our  fathers  "  are  greatly  softened  ;  and 
that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those  who 
hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  repre- 
sentations of  it  more  and  more  to  the  im- 
proved philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion.  Uncondi- 
tional election  is  seldom  heard  of  among 
us.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity  is  hastening  to  join  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
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;volting  representalions  of 
mann  state  hy  nature  are  judiciouslv 
kept  out  of  sight;  and,  what  is  of  siill 
greater  importance,  preachilig  is  incom- 
parably more  practical  than  formerly. 
And  all  these  changes  are  owing  not  lo 
theological  controversy  so  much  as  to 
the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
This  progress  is  especially  discernible 
in  the  diminished  importance  now  as- 
cribed to  the  outward  parts  of  Christi- 
anity. Christians,  having  grown  up  to 
understani!  lliiit  their  reli^on  is  a  spirit 
and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking 
Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on  such 
questions  as  these.  How  much  a  bishop 
differs  from  a  presbyter?  and,  How 
great  a  quantity  of  water  should  be 
used  in  baptism?  And,  whilst  they 
.desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these 
particulars,  they  look  back  on  the  un- 
charitable heat  with  which  these  and 
similar  topics  were  once  discussed  with 
something  of  ilie  wonder  which  they 
feel  on  recollecting  the  violence  of  the 
Papists  during  the  memorable  debate. 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  bom 
with  original  sin  ?  It  is  a  consoling  and 
delightful  thought  that  God,  who  uses 
Christianity  to  advance  civilization  and 
knowledge,  makes  use  of  this  very  ad- 
vancement to  bring  back  Christianity  to 
a  purer  stale,  thus  binding  together  and 
carrying  forward  by  mutual  action  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  influences  on 
human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a 
corrupt  one,  and  needs  and  demands  in 
the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform.  The 
age,  1  say,  is  corrupt;  not  because  I 
consider  it  as  falling  below  the  purity 
of  past  times,  but  because  it  is  obviously 
and  grossly  defective  when  measured  by 
the  Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights 
and  advantages  which  it  enjoys.  1  know 
nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of  modern  de- 
generacy, but  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
inat  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion 
was  never  stronger  than  at  present.  In 
comparing  diiferent  periods  as  to  virtue 
and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  differ- 
ence of  circumstances.  It  would  argue 
little  wisdom  or  candor  toexpect  the  same 
freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation  in 
thisopulent  and  flourishing  community  as 
marked  the  lirst  settlement  of  our  coun- 


try, when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely  shel- 
tered from  the  elements,  and  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  world,  could  command  little 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons 
in  such  particulars  that  the  past  is  often 
magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 
1  mean  not  to  strike  a  balance  between 
this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a 
minister  ought  to  looK  upon  it ;  and 
whilst  1  see  much  to  cheer  and  encour- 
age, I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man 
mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  ser\'ants 
to  prayer  and  toil.  That  otir  increased 
comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing 
prosperity  are  often  abused  toiicentiouv 
ness ;  that  Christianity  is  with  multi- 
tudes a  mere  name  and  form ;  that  a 
practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  lo  nat- 
ure and  fortune  the  gifts  and  operations 
of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity,  which 
lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for 
the  present  stale,  abound  on  every  side 
of  us  ;  that  much  which  is  called  moral- 
ity springs  from  a  prudent  balancing  of 
the  passions  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests :  that  there  is  an  insen- 
sibility to  God  which,  if  our  own  hearts 
were  not  infected  bv  it,  would  shock  and 
amaze  us;  that  education,  instead  of 
guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  as  its  supreme  care,  often 
betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplish- 
ments and  acquisitions  which  relate  only 
lo  the  present  life  :  that  there  is  a  mourn- 
ful prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among 
the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor  -,  that  the  very  religion  of  peace 
is  made  a  torch  of  discord  :  and  that  the 
fires  of  uncharitable  ness  and  bigotry, 
fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  bum  on 
altars  consecrated  to  the  true  God:^ 
that  such  evils  exist,  who  does  not 
know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round 
him  and  say  that  the  state  of  society 
corresponds  to  what  men  may  and  shouM 
be  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
an  age  of  advanced  intelligence  ?  As 
for  that  man  who,  on  surveying  the 
world,  thinks  its  condition  almost  as 
healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped : 
who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on 
the  general  aspect  of  society ;  who  thinks 
the  ministry  established  tor  no  higher 
end  than  to  perpetuate  the  present  slate 
of  morals  and  religion  ;  whose  heart  is 
never  burdened  and  sorrow -smitten  by 
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the  fearful  doom  to  which  multitudes 
around  him  are  thoughtlessly  hasten- 
ing ;  —  Oh !  let  not  that  man  take  on 
him  the  care  of  souls.  The  physician, 
who  should  enter  a  hospital  to  congrat- 
ulate his  dying  patients  on  their  pleas- 
ant sensations  and  rapid  convalescence, 
would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the 
minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  mala- 
dies around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to 
withstand  great  %vils  with  energy  unless 
he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No 
min  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare 
with  moral  evil  to  which  the  ministry  is 
set  apart  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced 
by  its  extent  and  woes,  — who  does  not 
bum  to  witness  and  advance  a  great 
moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told  that  "romantic  expecta- 
tions of  great  changes  in  society  will  d<f 
more  harm  than  good ;  that  the  world 
will  move  along  in  its  present  course, 
let  the  ministry  do  what  it  may  ;  that 
we  must  take  the  present  state  as  God 
has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable 
evils"?  I  hold  this  language,  though 
it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
wholly  unwarranted  by  experience  and 
revelation.  If  there  be  one  striking 
feature  in  human  nature,  it  is  its  sus- 
ceptibleness  of  improvement ;  and  who 
is  authorized  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
Giristian  improvement  is  reached  ?  that, 
whilst  science  and  art,  intellect  and  im- 
agination, are  extending  their  domains, 
the  conscience  and  affections,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
are  incapable  of  increased  power  and 
elevation  ?  Have  we  not  pledges  in 
man's  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic 
bve;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
thirsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  in  the  splendor  and  sub- 
limity of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
not  a  few  who  '*  shine  as  lights  "  in  the 
darkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was 
created  for  perpetual  moral  and  religious 
proo^ress  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not 
yield  himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ; 
for  disappointment  may  deject  him.  Let 
him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment 
chains  of  habit  which  years  have  riv- 
eted, or  to  bring  back  to  immediate 
intimacy  with  God  souls  which  have 
wandered  long  and  far  from  him.  This 
is  romance ;  but  there  is  something  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than 
this,  —  I  mean  that  frigid  tameness  of 


mind,  too  common  in  Christian  teach- 
ers, which  confounds  the  actual  and 
the  possible ;  which  cannot  burst  the 
shackles  of  custom;  which  never  kin- 
dles at  the  thought  of  great  improve- 
ments of  human  nature ;  which  is 
satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward 
respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning 
it  in  men's  souls ;  which  looks  on  the 
strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnifi- 
cent language  of  the  gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  '*  work  mightily  ;  "  which 
sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mech- 
anism of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of 
public  order,  but  never  suspects  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with 
great  powers  for  great  effects.  The 
doctrines  which  Christianity  commits  to 
its  teachers  are  mighty  engines.  The 
perfect  character  of  God ;  the  tender 
and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
him  as  our  Father  and  Judge ;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy 
towards  the  human  race ;  the  character 
and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self- 
immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind ;  his  intimate  union  with  his 
followers ;  his  sufferings  and  cross,  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
sion; the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  man ;  the 
retributions  which  await  the  unrepent- 
ing,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of 
heaven,  —  here  are  truths  able  to  move 
the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously 
with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher 
to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanc- 
tions of  eternity,  "  the  powers  of  the  life 
to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with 
which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other  means 
of  influence.  There  is  not  heard  on 
earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrat- 
ing, as  that  of  an  enlightened  minister, 
who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of 
these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  a  whofe  burnt-offering, 
to  the  cause  of  enlightening  and  saving 
his  fellow- creatures. 

No ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minis- 
ter's proposing  and  hoping  to  forward  a 
great  moral  revolution  on  the  earth  ;  for 
the  religion  which  he  is  appointed  to 
preach  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to 
work  deeply  and  widely,  and  to  change 
the  face  of  society.     Christianity  was 
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not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a 
stupendous  (jreparalion ;  it  was  not  fore- 
shown through  so  many  ages  by  enrapt- 
ured prophets ;  it  was  not  proclaimed 
■o  joyfully  by  the  songs  of  angels;  it 
was  not  preached  by  such  holy  lips,  and 
sealed  by  such  |iii-cious  blood,  to  be 
only  a  pageaiil.  :i  !■  ■[  m.  a  sound,  a  show. 
Oh.  no.  It  111-  ■  .me  from  heaven, 
with  heaven's  liiL  .md  power,  —come  to 
"make  all  thinni  [ii^w,"  to  make  "the 
wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  to  break  the  stony 
heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and 
earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "present  it 
faultless  before  i.fd  s  ^lory  with  exceed- 
ing joy."  Willi  '  ■'  irage  and  hope  be- 
coming such  a  I.  !i^"in.  let  the  minister 
bring  to  his  work  iln.'  concentrated  pow- 
ers of  intellect  and  affection,  and  God, 
in  whose  cause  he  labors,  will  accom- 
pany and  crown  the  labor  with  an 
almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  bid 
you  welcome  10  its  duties,  ana  implore 
tor  you  strength  lo  discharge  them,  a 
long  and  prosperous  course,  increasing 
success,  and  everlasting  rewards.  1  also 
welcome  you  to  ilio  connection  which  is 
this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself. 
!  thank  God  for  an  a.'isociale  in  whose 
virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the 
promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief, 
and,  still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness 
to  this  people.  I  have  lived  too  long  to 
expect  unmingled  good  in  this  or  in  any 
relation  of  life  ;  nor  am  1  ignorant  of  the 
difRcuhies  and  (rials  which  are  thought 
to  attend  the  union  of  different  minds 
and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
same  church.  God  grant  us  that  single- 
ness of  purpose,  that  sincere  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which 
will  make  the  success  of  each  the  hap- 
piness of  both  !  I  know,  for  I  have 
borne,  the  anxieties  and  sufferingrs  which 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  Ijcj  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  whatever  aid  mv  experience  can  give 
you.  But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every 
burden  from  your  Tiiind  :  nor  woul.i  the 
truest  kindness  dr>.ire  for  you  exemption 
from  the  universal  lot.  May  the  disci- 
pline which  await*  you  give  purity  and 
loftiness  to  your  motives  ■,  give  energy 
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and  tenderness  to  your  character,  and 
prepare  you  to  minister  to  the  v 
a  tempted  and  afflicted  world,  with  thai 
sympathy  and  wisdom  which  fellowship 
in  suffering  can  alone  bestow !  May 
you  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ministry  as  you  grow  in  years  ;  and 

j  when  the  voice  which  now  speaks  to  you 
shall  cease    to   be    heard   within   these 

I  walls,  r 
enjoy   ; 

point  out  the  path  and  the  perils.  10  fot' 
tify  the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 

I  comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls  ; 

I  of  this  much-loved  people  ! 

I       Brethren  of  this  Christian  society !    I 

'  rejoice  in  the  proof  which  this  day 
affords  of  your  desire  to  secure  the  aiT 
ministration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordi- 
nances lo  yourselves  and  your  children; 
and  1  congratulate  you  on  the  prospects 
which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lections which  rush  upon  my  mind  of 
your  sympathy  and  uninterrupted  kind- 
ness through  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
health  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of 
my  labors,  encourage  me  lo  anticipate  for 
my  young  brother  that  kindness  and 
candor  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  min- 
ister so  much  depends.  1  cannot  ask 
for  him  sincerer  attachment  than  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  1  remember, 
however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  lund 
feelings  is  not  the  highest  end  of  the 
ministry ;  and,  accoraingly,  my  most 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  Cod  is,  that 
with  a  new  pastor  He  may  send  you  new 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  thai,  through 
our  joint  labors,  Christianity,  being  root- 
ed in  your  understandings  and  heans. 
may  spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  uni- 
versal goodness.  May  a  more  earnest 
concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for 
more  generous  improvement  be  excited 
in  your  breasts  !  May  a  new  life  breathe 
through  the  worship  of  this  house,  and 
a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippers !  May  our  ministry  produce 
everlasting  fruits  ;  and  on  that  great 
day  which  will  summon  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  may  vou  my  much-loved  and  re- 
spected people  be"ourjovandcrown;" 
and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, be  .seen  to  have  sought  your  good 
with  unfeigned  and  disinterested  love ! 
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THEOLOGICAL   EDUCATION: 

Beii^  Extracts  from  Observations  on  the  Proposition  for  Increasing 
the  Means  of  such  Education  at  the  University  in  Cambridge, 

1816. 


As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the 
public  for  increasing  the  means  of  theo- 
logical education  at  Harvard  University, 
it  IS  thought  that  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  it 
much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  pat- 
ronage may  be  solicited. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some, 
though  I  hope  the  question  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  few,  Why  ought  we  to  be  so 
solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  object  of 
the  ministry  is  peculiarly  important.  To 
tiic  Christian  minister  are  intrusted  in  a 
measure  the  dearest  and  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  human  race.  He  is 
called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  soci- 
et>%  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals.  He  is  set  apart 
to  dispense  that  religion  which,  as  we 
believe,  came  from  God,  which  was  given 
to  reform,  exalt,  and  console  us,  and  on 
the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of 
the  future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  solicitous  for  the  wise  and  effect- 
ual training  of  those  by  whom  this  relig- 
ion is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and 
to  whose  influence  our  own  minds  and 
those  of  our  children  are  to  be  so  often 
exposed? 

Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  pe- 
culiar. He  is  to  us  what  no  other  pro- 
fessional man  can  be.  We  want  him,  not 
to  transact  our  business  and  to  receive 
a  compensation,  but  to  be  our  friend,  our 
guide,  an  inmate  in  our  families ;  to  en- 
ter our  houses  in  affliction ;  and  to  be 
aWe  to  give  us  ligrht,  admonition,  and 
consolation,  in  suffering,  sickness,  and 
the  last  hours  of  life. 

0«r  connection  with  men  of  other 
professions  is  transient,  accidental,  rare. 
With  a  minister  it  is  habitual.  Once  in 
^e  week,  at  leasts  we  are  to  meet  him 


and  sit  under  his  instructions.  We  are 
to  give  up  our  minds  in  a  measure  to  his 
influence,  and  to  receive  from  him  im- 
pressions on  a  subject  which,  more  than 
all  others,  concerns  us,  and  with  which 
our  improvement  and  tranquillity  through 
life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimately 
connected. 

•  We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to 
address  our  understandings  with  clear- 
ness ;  to  extend  and  brighten  our  moral 
and  religious  conceptions ;  to  throw 
light  over  the  obscurities  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  :  to  assist  us  in  repelling  those 
doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our  con- 
victions of  Christian  truth ;  and  to  es- 
tablish us  in  a  firm  and  rational  belief. 

We  want  him  not  only  to  address  the 
understanding  with  clearness,  but,  still 
more,  to  speak  to  the  conscience  and 
heart  with  power;  to  force,  as  it  were, 
our  thoughts  from  the  world  ;  to  rouse 
us  from  the  slumbers  of  an  unreflecting 
life  ;  to  exhibit  religion  in  an  interesting 
form,  and  to  engage  our  affections  on 
the  side  of  duty.  Such  are  the  offices 
and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a 
moment  that  much  preparation  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  is  required  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  gen- 
erous labors  ? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in 
the  education  of  ministers  grow  out  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  religion 
Another  important  remark  is,  that  the 
state  of  our  country  demands  that  greater 
care  than  ever  should  be  given  to  this 
object.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume, 
that  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
vancing in  intelligence.  The  means  of 
improvement  are  more  liberally  and  more 
generally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in 
former  times.  A  closer  connection  sub- 
sists with  the  cultivated  minds  in  other 
countries.     A  variety  of  institutions  are 
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aivakeningourpowers,  and  communicat- 
ing a  degree  of  general  knowledge  which 
was  iioi  formerly  diffused  among  us. 
Taste  is  more  cMensively  cultivated, 
and  the  finest. productions  of  polite  lit- 
erature find  tlieir  wa^  into  many  of  our 
familiea.  Now,  in  this  state  oi  things, 
in  this  increasing  activity  of  intellect, 
there  is  peculiar  need  of  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left  to 
feeble  and  ignorant  advocates,  to  men 
of  narrow  and  (Infumished  minds.  Its 
ministers  should  be  practical  proofs  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  tne  noblest 
improvements  of  the  understanding ;  and 
they  should  be  able  to  convert  into 
weapons  for  its  defence  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy  and  the  speculations  of 
genius.  Keligion  must  be  adapted,  in 
Its  mode  of  exhibition,  to  the  state  of 
society.  The  form  in  which  we  present 
it  to  the  infant  will  not  satisfy  and  in- 
terest the  advanced  understanding.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivate  age 
religious  instruction  does  not  partake  the 
general  elevation,  it  will  be  slighted  by 
the  very  minds  whose  influence  it  is 
most  desirable  to  engage  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed  that  an  enlightened 
age  requires  an  enlightened  ministry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  power- 
ful agent  in  continuing  and  accelerating 
the  progress  of  light,  of  refinement,  and 
of  all  social  improvements.  The  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full 
development  of  this  sentiment.  1  will 
only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most 
reflecting  men  are  not  aware  how  far  a 
society  is  indebted  for  activity  of  in- 
tellect, dehcacy  of  manners,  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the 
silent,  subtile  influence  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  multitudes  by  religious  in- 
struction. 

There  is  another  most  important  con- 
sideration for  promoting  an  enlightened 
Religious  teachers  there  cer- 


minds  cannot  be  found  for  this  office, 
we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical.  The  human  heart  is  dis- 
posed, by  its  very  nature,  to  religious 
impressions,  and  it  wants  ^idance. 
wants  direction,  wants  the  light  and 
'■'"■^pf  other  minds,  in  this  most  inter- 


Conscious  of  weakness, 

^  in  excitement,  it  will  fol- 
low the  blindest  guide  who  speaks  with 
confidence  of  his  communications  with 
God,  rather  than  advance  atone  in  the 
religious  life.  An  enlightened  ministiy 
is  the  only  barrier  against  fanaticism. 
Remove  this,  and  popular  enthusiasts 
would  sweep  away  the  multitude  as  with 
a  torrent,  would  operate  with  an  unre- 
sisted power  on  the  ardent  imagination 
of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional  sus- 
ceptibihty  of  woman,  and  would  even 
prostrate  cultivated  minds  in  which  feel- 
ing is  the  most  prominent  trait.  Few 
of  us  consider  the  proneness  of  the 
human  heart  to  extravagance  and  fanat- 
icism, or  how  much  we  are  all  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense  and 
intellectual  and  religious  improvement 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost 
by  necessity  to  fanaticism.  Unable  to 
interest  their  hearers  by  appeals  to  the 
understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious, 
and  affecting  delineations  of  religion, 
they  can  only  acquire  and  maintain  the 
ascendency  which  is  so  dear  to  them  by 
inflaming  the  passions,  by  exciting  a 
distempered  and  ungoverned  sensibiuty, 
and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error. 
Every  man  of  observation  must  have 
seen  melancholy  illustrations  of  this 
truth  ;  and  what  an  argument  does  it 
afford  in  favor  of  an  enlightened  min- 
istry! 

Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the 
great  interest  which  the  community 
ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  liut  it  will  be 
asked,  Are  not  our  present  means  sufli- 
cient  ?  Are  not  our  pulpits  filled  with 
well-furnished  and  enlightened  teachers? 
Why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for 
this  important  end  P  I  answer,  first. 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
ministers  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits. 
There  is  a  demaitd  beyond  the  su]^y, 
even  if  we  look  no  larther  than  (his 
Commonwealth  ;  and  if  we  look  through 
the  whole  country,  we  shall  see  an  im- 
mense tract  of  the  spiritual  vineyard 
uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want 
of  laborers.  I  answer,  in  the  second 
place,  that  whilst  in  our  pulpits  we  liave 
ministers  whose  gifts  and  endowments 
entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet  need  and 
ought  to  possess  A  more  enlightened 
ministry.    Many  of  our  religigus  teach- 
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ers  will  lament  to  us  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education,  will  lament  that  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  too  early  an  entrance  on 
tbcir  work,  will  lament  that  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
institutions,  of  many  aids  which  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry  re(juires. 
We  have  indeed  many  good  ministers. 
But  we  ought  to  have  better.  We  may 
have  better.  But  unless  we  will  sow 
more  liberally,  we  cannot  expect  a  richer 
harvest.  The  education  of  ministers 
decides  very  much  their  future  charac- 
ter, and  where  this  is  incomplete,  we 
must  not  expect  to  be  blessed  with  pow- 
erful and  impressive  instruction.  The 
sum  is,  we  need  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  theological  education. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Why  shall  we 
advance  funds  for  the  education  of  min- 
isters rather  than  of  physicians  or  law- 
yers .?  Why  are  such  peculiar  aid  and 
encouragements  needed  for  this  profes- 
sion ?  Will  not  the  demand  for  ministers 
obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for 
every  other  species  of  talent.'*  This 
reasoning  is  founded  on  a  principle  gen- 
erally true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply ; 
but  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
practical  wisdom  to  discern  the  cases 
where  the  rule  fails  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to 
£act.  Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
whilst  the  other  learned  professions  in 
our  country  are  crowded  and  overstocked, 
whilst  the  supply  vastly  surpasses  the 
demand,  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
is  comparatively  deserted,  and  candi- 
dates of  respectable  standing,  instead 
of  obtruding  themselves  in  crowds,  are 
often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  difficulty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  diflFerence  between  the  ministry  and 
other  professions.  Other  professions 
hold  out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and 
distinction.  They  appeal  to  the  ambi- 
tioii,  the  love  of  ^in,  the  desire  of  rising 
vtk  the, world,  which  are  so  operative  on 
joathfiil  minds.  These  lures  are  not, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  exhibited  by  the 
ministry.  This  profession  makes  its 
chief  appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  young ;  and  we  all  know 
bow  much  fainter  these  are  than  those 
vhidi  I  have  previously  mentioned.   Can 


we  wonder,  then,  that  the  ministry  is  less 
crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  do  not 
imperiously  demand  any  high  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace 
them.  A  young  man,  whose  habits  are 
not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character 
is  marked  by  levity,  may  enter  on  the 
study  of  these  professions  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  impropriety  or 
inconsistency  of  conduct.  The  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  demands  not  merely 
unexceptionable  morals,  but  a  serious- 
ness or  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  con- 
templative and  devout  habits,  which  are 
not  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  that 
age  when  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the 
business  of  life.  On  this  account,  the 
number  of  the  young  who  are  inclined 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by 
others,  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

1  am  now  led  to  another  reflection, 
growing  out  of  the  last.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  the  young.  Youth  is  the 
period  of  animation  and  gayety.  But, 
to  the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful 
self-restraint  belonging  to  the  lite  of  a 
minister.  Even  young  men  of  pure 
morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility 
shrink  from  an  employment  which  they 
think  will  separate  them  from  the  world, 
and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and 
painful  circumspection.  That  path, 
which  they  would  probably  find  most 
tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to 
them  beset  with  thorns.  ^Do  we  not 
see  many  obstructions  to  a  sufficient 
supply  of  students  of  theology  1 

1  now  proceed  to  another  most  im- 
portant consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  a  large  number  of  young  men, 
qualified  by  their  habits  and  feelings 
for  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  very  decisive 
fact,  that  young  men  thus  qualified  gen- 
erally belong  to  families  whose  circum- 
stances are  confined,  and  whose  means 
of  educating  their  children  are  exceed- 
ingly narrow.  From  this  class  of  soci- 
ety the  ministerial  profession,  as  is  well 
known,  receives  its  largest  supplies. 
Do  we  not  at  once  discover  from  this 
statement,  that  this  profession  demands 
from  the  community  peculiar  encourajre- 
ment  ?     Let  me    briefly  repeat  what  1 
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have  said.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it, 
and  of  this  number  a  considerable  part 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  education  ;  and  yet  the  community 
has  the  highest  possible  interest  in  giv- 
ing them  the  best  education  which  the 
improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  country  will  admit.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided liberal  funds  for  this  most  valu- 
able object  ."* 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  cannot  borrow 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  t  I  answer,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  him  to  borrow.  Besides,  a 
debt  is  a  most  distressing  incumbrance 
to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary 
so  small  that,  without  exertions  foreign 
to  his  profession,  it  will  hardly  support 
him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a 
burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chos- 
en, the  effect  is  unhappy,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer.  The 
candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger 
debt  than  is  indispensable  to  his  object, 
hurries  through  his  studies,  and  enters 
unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  min- 
istry. His  first  care  is.  as  it  should  be, 
to  free  himself  from  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations ;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavors 
to  unite  some  secular  employment  with 
his  sacred  calling.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  fortns  negligent  habits 
in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which 
he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  im- 
perfect education,  therefore,  is  never 
completed.  His  mind  remains  station- 
ary. A  meagre  library,  which  he  is  un- 
able to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly 
food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to 


subsist  on  an  uninteresting  repetition  of 
the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  melancholy  history  of  too 
many  who    enter    the    ministry.    Few 
young  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  religious  instruction  is  not  what 
it  should  be.     The  community  at  large 
cannot  perhaps  understand  how  exten- 
sive a  preparation  the  ministry  requires. 
There  is  one  idea,  however,  which  should 
teach  them  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded 
for  any  other  profession.     A  lawyer  and 
physician  begin  their  employment  with 
a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients^ 
and   their  practice  is  confined  to  the 
least  important  cases  within  their  re- 
spective departments.   They  have  there- 
fore much  leisure  for  preparation  after 
entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradu- 
ally rise  into  public  notice.     Not  so  the 
minister.      He  enters  at  once  on  the 
staee.    All  the  duties  of  a  parish  im- 
mediately devolve  upon  him.      His  con- 
nection at  the  first  moment  extends  to 
as  large  a  number  as  he  will  ever  be 
called  to  serve.     His  station  is  at  first 
conspicuous.     He  is  literally  burdened 
and  pressed  with  duties.      The  mere 
labor  of  composing  as  many  sermons  as' 
are  demanded  of  nim  is  enough  to  ex- 
haust his  time  and  strength.     If,  th^fl^ 
his  education  has  been  deficient,  how  1$ 
it  to  be  repaired  }     Amidst  these  dis- 
advantages,  can  we  wonder   that   the 
mind  loses   its   spring,   and   soon   be* 
comes  satisfied  with  very  humble  pro*; 
ductions  ?     How  important  is  it  that  si 
good  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
theological  student  should  have  time  to 
accumulate  some  intellectual  treasureSi 
and  that  he  should  be  trained  undef 
circumstances  more  suited  to  give  hisi 
an  unconquerable   love  of  his  profcsr 
sion,  of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  wbid 
he  is  devoted ! 
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JOHN   SULLIVAN    DWIGHT, 

As  Pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church   in  Northampton, 

Massachusetts ,  May  20,   1840. 


My  young  Friend,  —  The  Ecclesias- 
tical CouQcil,  assembled  here  to  intro- 
doce  yoa  to  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister,  according  to  the  simple  and 
affecting  dtes  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver 
the  Charge ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ex- 
pound to  you  and  to  enforce  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I 
daim  no  right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I 
ask  00  passive  obedience  or  assent ;  and 
yet  there  is  an  authority  of  divine  truth, 
and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  possessed 
by  it  he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  divine  messenger,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  to  respectful 
aaention. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties 
as  a  public  teacher  of  religion  ;  not  that 
the  more  private  labors  of  your  office 
want  importance ;  but  because  it  will  be 
nore  useful  to  enter  with  some  thor- 
tt^ness  into  a  part,  than  to  give  su- 
Per^cial  notices  of  the  whole,  of  your 
sinctions. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  some  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  work,  be  it  what  it 
■ny ;  and  I  therefore  begin  with  observ- 
^  that  the  great  idea  which  ought  to 
ihme  out  in  all  preaching  is  that  of 
fucaX  perfection.  This  is  the  very  es- 
«hh:c  of  God ;  our  highest  conception 
<rf  the  divinity  being  that  of  absolute, 
unbounded,  eternal,  omnipotent  recti- 
tude and  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
is  the  bright,  unsullied  imaee.  To  bring 
»sn  to  this  was  the  grana  purpose  of 
l«s  coming,  teaching,  miracles,  and  cross, 
lu  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties, 
temptations,  confficts,  and  pains.  This 
tt,  in  truth,  the  everlasting  life,  the 
heaven,  which  he  came  to  unfold  and 
promise  to  mankind.  Your  fitness  for 
joor  office  is  to  be  measured  by  your 


comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by 
your  faith  in  it,  by  your  aspirations 
after  it,  by  the  power  with  which  this 
supreme  beauty  smites  and  stirs  your 
soul,  and  by  your  power  of  awakening 
the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in  the  souls 
of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  perfect  Preach  the  perfection  of 
God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not  with 

f>assion  or  selfish  regards,  but  with  en- 
ightened,  disinterested,  ever-growing 
love.  Preach  the  perfection  of  Christ. 
Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  his  char- 
acter, to  penetrate  the  mists  with  which 
the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him, 
to  see  him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to 
trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  peculiarity  of  his  love,  the 
grandeur  of  his  purpose.  Be  not  anx- 
ious to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his 
spirit,  that  you  may  awaken  towards 
him  generous,  purifying  affections. 
Preach  the  perfection  to  which  man 
is  called  by  Christianity.  Preach  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  01  human  virtue. 
Believe  in  man  as  destined  to  make  prog- 
ress without  end.  Help  him  to  under- 
stand his  high  calling  as  a  Christian, 
and  to  see  God  working  within  and 
around  him  for  his  perfection.  These 
views  might  easily  be  extended,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  the 
grandeur  of  thought  which  belongs  to 
your  profession.  Moral  perfection  is 
its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime 
and  awakening  the  theme  of  the  min- 
istry !  And  yet  religion,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds, 
shrinks  in  most  minds  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  wears  any  form  but  that  of 
grandeur.  You  have  seen  in  schools  the 
solar  system,  with  its  majestic  worlds, 
represented  by  circles  of  wire  and  balls 
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oi  pith.  In  like  manner,  religion  is 
dwarfed  and  degraded.  Strive  to  think 
of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and  hold  it 
forth  as  the  sublimest  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and 
for  what  end?  Not  simply  that  men 
may  discern  and  admire  it.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  of  your  work.  The  great 
aim  must  be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  sol- 
emn, stern,  invincible  purpose  of  doing, 
of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge 
and  admire,  of  realizing  their  conceptions 
of  the  right,  the  perfect,  the  divine. 
The  highest  office  of  the  ministry  is  to 
breathe  this  energy,  this  indomitable 
force  of  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  by  touching  manifestations 
of  moral  beauty,  of  Christian  greatness 
of  soul.  Sensibility  without  moral  res- 
olution avails  nothmg.  All  duties,  and 
especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  of  our  hearers,  by  strong  temp- 
tations, by  the  senses,  the  passions,  by 
selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad  habits 
and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken 
energy  to  put  down  this  resistance,  you 
preach  in  vain.  It  is  the  existence  of 
this  mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in 
human  nature  which  makes  Christianity 
necessary,  which  makes  the  ministry 
necessary.  The  grand  purpose  of  all 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  promises,  in- 
stitutions, and  spiritual  aids  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering  will 
in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the 
soul  to  the  ciioice  and  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  lace  of  pleasure,  pain,  honor, 
interest,  loss,  and  death.  Propose  dis- 
tinctly to  your.self,  as  your  grand  work, 
the  excitement  of  this  energy  of  the 
will ;  and  tliis  single  thought  will  do 
much  to  give  a  living  power  to  your 
preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. His  great  instrument  is  the 
truth  revealed  by  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  his  own  soul.  To 
gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  labor 
of  his  life ;  and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly 
by  study  and  by  inward  experience.  A 
minister  must  be  a  student,  —  a  patient, 
laborious  student.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  seem  to  think  that  religious 
truth  comes  by  inspiration  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  light  often  flashes  on  the 
mind  as  from  heaven.  But  inspiration 
does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive   mind. 


We  receive  it  in  the  use  and  faithful  use 
of  our  powers.     You  must  study,  you 
must  work.     Your  parish  must  contain 
no  harder  laborer  than   yourself.    To 
study  is  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know 
what  others  have  thought ;  but  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  facul- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong, 
living  convictions  of  truth.     It  is  to  con- 
centrate  the   mind ;    to  pierce  beneath 
the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real 
and  permanent  and  universal ;  to  grap- 
ple with  difficulties  ;    to  separate  fake 
associations    and    accidental    adjuncts 
from   the   truth.     Study  human  nature 
and  the  divine.     Study  human  life,  that 
you  may  penetrate  through  its  mysteries 
and  enaless  mutations  to  its  one  all-com- 
prehending desi^^n.    Study  God  s  works, 
that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  yoa 
may  discern  the*  one  power  and  spirit 
from   which   all  spring.     Study,   espe- 
cially, the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  records 
of  God's  successive  revelations  to  the 
human  race.     Strive  to  gain  profound, 
generous,   and    fruitful    conceptions  oif 
Christianity ;  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 
port of  its  records ;  to  seize  its  distinc- 
tive character,  and  to  rise  above  what 
was  local,  temporary,  partial  in  Christ's 
teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-compre- 
hending truth.     To  gain  this  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  your  first  and  chief  re- 
sort  will  be,   of  course,   to    the    New 
Testament ;    but  remember,  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  just  inter- 
pretation ol  this  venerable  record.  Olhei 
books  are  left  to  act  on  our  minds  freely 
and  without  control,  to  exert  on  us  thdi 
native,  genuine  influence  ;    but  such  a 
host  of  interpreters  thrust  themselves 
between    the    sacred   volume   and    the 
reader,   so  many  false   associations  d 
ideas  with  its  phraseology  are  tbnncd 
from  the  cradle,  and  long  familiarity  has 
so  hardened  us  to  its  most  quickeniiq 
passages,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
ourselves  into  near  communication  witi 
a  sacred  writer   than  with   any  other 
The    student    in   theology    must    laboi 
earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit 
and  to  receive  immediate  impression! 
from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  when  by  hn 
efforts  he  is  able  to   catch   the  spiri 
which  had  before  lain  hid  beneath  thi 
letter ;    to  feel  a  new  power  in  worth 
which  had  often  fallen  lifelessly  on  hk 
ear  ;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  th< 
I  past,  and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  a 
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passages  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  interpret  according  to  modern  modes 
of  thought;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in 
the  acquisition  of  untold  treasure,  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  arming  himself  with  the 
most  effectual  weapons  for  his  spiritual 
warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  other  books 
besides  the  Bible ;  but  beware  lest  these 
diminish  your  power.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  of  literature  are  works  of 
vigorous  and  original  thought  rarer 
than  in  theologv.  No  profession  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  commonplace,  weak, 
worthless  books  as  ours.  No  text  has 
been  so  obscured  and  oppressed  by  un- 
discerning  commentators  as  the  Bible. 
In  theolo^,  as  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, confine  yourself  very  much  to  the 
works  of  men  who  have  written  not 
from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from 
consciousness,  experience,  reflection, 
and  research;  and  study  these,  that 
your  own  faculties  may  be  roused  to  a 
kindred  energy.  Especially  beware  of 
giving  yourseu  up  to  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  day ;  which,  however  inno- 
cent or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the 
last  nutriment  to  form  a  powerful  mind, 
and  which,  I  fear,  is  more  pernicious 
to  men  of  our  profession  than  of  any 
other. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
learned.  Do  not  destroy  your  intellect- 
ual life  by  imagining  that  all  truth  is 
discoverea,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  repeat  what  others  have 
taught  I  know  not  a  more  fatal  mistake 
to  a  teacher.  It  were  better  for  you  to 
bum  your  books,  and  to  devote  yourself 
to  solitary,  painful  researches  after  truth, 
than  to  sleep  on  others'  acquisitions,  than 
to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a 
substitute  for  your  own.  It  is  intended 
by  our  Creator  that  truth  should  be  our 
own  discovery,  and  therefore  He  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  we 
are  impelled  to  distrust.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  we  ought  to  discover  the 
truths  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
others ;  for  the  light  which  our  own 
earnest  free  thought  will  throw  on  these 
will  make  them  so  different  from  what 
they  were  when  first  passively  received, 
that  they  will  be  virtually  rediscovered 
by  ourselves. 

Studv  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
leamea.  Do  not  feel  as  if  Christianity 
had  spoken  its  last  word,  and  had  noth- 


ing more  to  say.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  divine  truth  that  it  is  inexhaustible, 
infinitely  fruitful.  It  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with, 
explains,  irradiates  our  other  knowledge. 
It  is  the  office  of  a  great  moral  truth  to 
touch  the  deep  springs  of  thought  within 
us,  to  awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity, 
to  start  a  throng  of  suggestions  to  be 
followed  out  by  patient  contemplation. 
An  arid,  barren  religion,  which  reveals  a 
precise,  rigid  doctrme,  admitting  no  ex- 
pansion, and  kindling  no  new  life  in  the 
intellect,  cannot  be  from  God.  It  wants 
an  essential  mark  of  having  come  from 
the  Creator  of  the  human  soul,  for  the 
great  distinction  of  soul  is  its  desire  to 
burst  its  limits  and  grow  for  ever. 

But  I  need  not  in  this  town  urge  the 
importance  of  study.  Can  a  mmister 
breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  Ed- 
wards lived,  and  content  himself  with 
taking  passively  what  others  teach  ?  I 
exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot  where  Ed- 
wards brought  forth  his  profound  works ; 
and  let  the  spiritual  presence  of  that  in- 
tensest  thinker  of  the  New  World  and 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  stir  you  up 
to  energy  of  thought.  His  name  has 
shed  a  consecration  over  this  place.  In 
many  things,  indeed,  you  differ  from 
him ;  but  you  will  not  therefore  rever- 
ence the  less  his  sinele-hearted  and  un- 
wearied devotion  of  his  great  powers  to 
the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  in  the 
wide  and  continued  influence  of  his 
writings  you  will  learn  that  secret  study, 
silent  thought,  is,  after  all,  the  mightiest 
agent  in  human  affairs. 

I  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose 
on  study ;  I  proceed  to  observe  that 
something  more  than  the  action  of  intel- 
lect is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  living 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  On  mor^ 
subjects  no  study  can  avail  us  without 
inward  experience.  To  comprehend  re- 
ligion, you  must  be  religiovis  A  new 
revelation  of  truth  is  gained  by  bringing 
the  truth  to  bear  on  our  own  hearts  and 
lives.  Study  the  best  books ;  but  re- 
member that  no  "  tongue  of  men  or  an- 
gels," no  language  of  heaven  or  earth, 
can  give  you  that  intimate  perception  of 
God,  that  faith  in  the  invisible,  which 
comes  from  inward  purity,  from  likeness 
to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  light  to  which 
others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  in- 
ward eye  of  the  man  who  contends  with 
evil  in  nimself^  and  is  true  to  his  convic- 
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tions  of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  in- 
spiration, surpassing  that  of  prophets  ; 
for  the  ancient  prophet  comprehended 
but  imperfectly  the  revelation  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  sometimes  shrank 
from  communicating  it  to  the  world. 
Christian  truth  will  never  become  your 
own  until  something  congenial  with  it  is 
unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn 
the  Divinity  through  a  divine  principle 
within  ourselves.  We  learn  the  majesty 
and  happiness  of  virtue  by  conscious- 
ness, by  experience,  by  giving  up  all  to 
virtue,  and  in  no  other  way.  Disinter- 
ested, impartial  love  is  the  perfection  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart. 
Without  it,  thought  is  barren  and  super- 
ficial, clineing  to  things  narrow,  selfish, 
and  earthly.  This  love  gave  bein^, 
unity,  harmonv  to  the  universe,  and  is 
the  onlv  light  in  which  the  universe  can 
be  reaa.  Preach  from  this  highest  in- 
spiration, and  you  will  preach  with 
power.  Without  this  inward  experi- 
ence, intellect,  imagination,  passion, 
rhetoric,  genius,  may  dazzle,  and  be 
rapturously  praised  and  admired,  but 
they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your 
own  spiritual  life  ;  be  what  you  preach  ; 
know  by  consciousness  what  you  incul- 
cate. Remember  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  enforcing  any  Christian  virtue 
is  to  bring  it  into  vigorous  action  in  your 
own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  perfec- 
tion grow  up  in  you  into  a  holy  enthusi- 
asm, and  you  will  have  taken  the  most 
effectual  step  towards  perfecting  them 
that  hear  you. 

1  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  princi- 
pal means  of  obtaining  Christian  truth  ; 
they  are  study  and  inward  experience. 
Having  thus  sought  the  truth,  how  shall 
it  be  communicated.'*  A  few  sugges- 
tions only  can  be  made.  I  exhort  you, 
first,  to  communicate  it  with  all  possible 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Put  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  pure,  unsophisti- 
cated truth.  Do  not  disguise  or  distort 
it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false 
colors,  to  make  it  more  effectual.  Bring 
it  out  in  its  native  shape  and  hues, 
and,  if  possible,  in  noonday  brightness. 
Beware  of  ambiguous  words,  of  cant, 
of  vague  abstractions,  of  new-fangled 
phrases,  of  ingenious  subtilties.  Es- 
pecially exaggerate  nothing  for  effect,  — 
that  most  common  sin  of  the  pulpit.  Be 
willing  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be 


unimpressive,  to  seem  cold,  rather  than 
to  **  o'erstep  the  modesty  "  of  truth.  In 
the  long  run,  nothing  is  so  strong  as 
simplicity.  Do  not,  to  be  striking,  dress 
up  truth  in  paradoxes.  Do  not  make  it 
virtually  falsehood,  by  throwing  it  out 
without  just  modification  and  restraint 
Do  not  destroy  its  fair  proportions  by 
extravagance.  Undoubtedly  strong  emo* 
tion  often  breaks  out  in  hyperboles.  It 
cannot  stop  to  weigh  its  words  ;  and  this 
free,  bold  language  of  nature  I  do  sot 
mean  to  condemn ;  for  this,  even  when 
most  daring,  is  simple  and  intelligible. 
I  would  caution  you,  not  against  nature, 
but  against  artincial  processes,  agaiost 
distrust  of  simple  truth,  against  straia* 
ing  for  effect,  against  efforts  to  starfle 
or  dazzle  the  hearer,  against  the  quack- 
ery  which  would  pass  off  old  thoughH 
for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for  inort 
than  their  worth,  by  means  of  involvcl 
or  ambitious  phraseology.  Prefer  thl 
true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sunli|M 
to  the  meteor.  Truth  is  the  power  whid 
is  to  conquer  the  world ;  and  you  cannol 
toil  too  much  to  give  clear  perceptioai 
of  it.  I  may  seem  to  waste  words  end 
plain  a  point ;  but  1  apprehend  that  fei 
ministers  understand  the  importance  fl( 
helping  men  to  see  religious  truth  <& 
tinctly.  No  truth,  1  fear,  is  so  faint!) 
apprehended.  On  the  subject  of  re1]| 
ion,  most  men  walk  in  a  mist  Thl 
words  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  preacM 
convey  to  multitudes  no  definite  imped 
Theology,  being  generally  taught  wftl 
out  metnod,  and  as  a  matter  of  authori^ 
and  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  | 
is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  ooi 
fused  of  all  the  subjects  of  thou^ 
How  little  distinct  comprehension  \ 
carried  away  by  multitudes  from  oi 
most  important  discourses  !  Mybrothd 
help  men  to  see.  Christianity  was  calkf 
light,  and  you  will  be  its  worthy  teacfac 
only  by  being,  like  its  first  ministers,  \ 
"Hght  of  the  worid."  It  is  a  commrt 
error  that,  to  avoid  dulness,  — ^the  raos 
unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit,  —  tfc 
preacher  can  find  more  effectual  mcrt 
than  the  clear  expression  of  siOT 
truth.  Accordingly,  some  have  recounj 
to  crude  novelties  ;  some  to  mysticism 
as  if  truth,  to  be  imposing,  must  be  ei 
throned  in  clouds  ;  some  to  vehemcocfi 
some  to  strong  utterance  of  feeling.  0 
course,  I  would  say  nothing  in  oi^Mi 
agement  of  feeling ;  but  I  am  satisM 
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that  there  is  no  more  efiFectual  security 
against  dulness  than  the  unfolding  of 
tnith  distinctly  and  vividly,  so  that  the 
hearer  can  lay  a  strong  hold  on  great 
principles,  can  take  in  a  larger  extent  of 
thought,  and  can  feel  that  he  has  a  rock 
for  faith  and  opinion  to  rest  on.  In  the 
natural  world  it  is  light  that  wakes  us  in 
the  morning,  and  keeps  us  awake  through 
the  day :  and  I  believe  that  to  bring  light 
into  God  s  house  is  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  driving  slumber  out  of  its  walls. 
Let  me  add,  that  to  give  at  once  clear- 
ness and  interest  to  preaching,  nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  that  comprehen- 
sive wisdom  which  discerns  what  is 
prominent  and  commanding  in  a  sub- 
ject, which  seizes  on  its  great  points,  its 
main  features,  and  throws  lesser  matters 
into  the  background,  thus  securing  unity 
tad,  of  consequence,  distinctness  of  im- 
pression. Nothing  is  so  dull  as  a  dead 
level,  as  monotony,  as  want  of  relief  and 
perspective,  want  of  light  and  shade ; 
fad  this  is  among  the  most  common 
causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  pulpit. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  present 
lead  are  liable  to  a  misapprehension, 
which  may  be  usefully  guarded  against. 
J  have  condemned  affected  and  obscure 
phraseology.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
•oukl  recommend  to  you  a  hackneyed 
lt)le.  The  minister,  to  give  distinct, 
^nd  impression,  must  especially  beware 
jrf  running  the  round  of  commonplace 
"txpressions.  He  must  break  away  from 
tte  worn-out  phraseology  of  the  pulpit. 
Jle  must  not  confine  himself  to  terms 
(ted  modes  of  speech  which  familiarity 
las  deadened.  So  mighty  is  the  influ- 
JBkc  of  time  and  habit  in  emptying 
Jords  of  life  and  significance,  that  truth 
»  every  age  needs  new  forms,  fresh 
jpnifestations.  Happy  the  teacher  who 
fc  able  to  give  out  truth  in  language 
Original  and  bold,  yet  simple  and  un- 
torced,  and  such  as  causes  no  offence  to 
cnltivated  taste  or  religious  feeling. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the 
irfvice  now  given,  that  1  have  recom- 
iBended  a  plainness  and  distinctness  not 

be  attained  by  the  preacher.     It  may 

said  that  religion  relates  to  the  Infi- 
;  that  its  great  object  is  the  Incom- 

hensible  God ;    that  human  life  is 

unded  with  abysses  of  mystery  and 

ess ;  that  the  themes  on  which  the 

er  is  to  speak  stretch  out  beyond 

power  Of  imagination,  and  of  course 
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do  not  admit  of  mathematical  precise- 
ness  of  statement ;  that  he  has  aspira- 
tions and  feelings  too  high,  and  deep, 
and  vast,  to  be  accurately  defined  ;  that 
at  times  he  only  catches  glimpses  of 
truth,  and  cannot  set  it  forth  in  all  its 
proportions.  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  a  minister  speaks  to  be 
understood  :  and  if  he  cannot  make  him- 
self intelligible  he  should  hold  his  peace. 
Language  has  but  one  function,  and  that 
is  to  help  another  to  understand  what 
passes  in  the  speaker's  breast  What 
though  he  is  surrounded  with  the  in- 
comprehensible 1  Is  he,  therefore,  au- 
thorized to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  ? 
Amid  the  vague  and  the  obscure,  are 
there  not  facts,  principles,  realities,  of 
unutterable  moment,  on  which  he  and 
others  may  lay  hold?  Even  when  he 
catches  broken  glimpses,  he  can  report 
these  simply  and  faithfully,  so  as  to  be 
apprehended  by  a  prepared  mind.  The 
more  difficult  the  subject,  the  more  anx- 
iously the  art  of  clear  expression  should 
be  cultivated ;  and  the  pulpit,  which 
gathers  together  the  multitude,  and  ad- 
dresses its  rapid  instruction  to  the  ear, 
demands  such  culture  above  all  other 
spheres.  This  is  the  last  place  for  dark 
sayings  ;  and  yet  he  who  carefully  studies 
expression  will  find  the  pulpit  a  place  for 
communicating  a  great  amount  of  pro- 
found and  soul-stirring  thought  to  the 
world. 

I  have  said,  you  must  preach  plainly. 
I  now  add,  preach  with  zeal,  fervor, 
earnestness.  To  rouse,  to  quicken,  is 
the  end  of  all  preaching,  and  plainness 
which  does  not  minister  to  this  is  of 
little  worth.  This  topic  is  too  familiar 
to  need  expansion ;  and  I  introduce  it 
simply  to  guard  you  against  construing 
it  too  narrowly.  The  minister  is  often 
exhorted  to  be  earnest  in  the  pulpit. 
You  will  be  told  that  fervor  in  delivering 
your  discourse  is  the  great  means  01 
impression.  I  would  raUier  exhort  you 
to  be  fervent  in  preparing  it.  Write 
with  earnestness,  and  you  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  preaching  earnestly ;  and  if 
you  have  not  poured  out  your  soul  in 
writing,  vehemence  of  delivery  will  be 
of  little  avail.  To  enunciate  with  voice 
of  thunder  and  vehement  gestures  a  cold 
discourse,  is  to  make  it  colder  still.  The 
fire  which  is  to  burn  in  the  pulpit  must 
be  kindled  in  the  ^tudy.  Preach  with 
zeal.    But  let  it  be  a  kindly  zeal.    Al- 
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ways  speak  in  love.  Let  not  earnestness 
be  a  cover  for  anger,  or  for  a  spirit  of 
menace  and  dictation.  Always  speak 
as  a  brotiier.  With  the  boldest,  stern- 
est, most  scornful,  most  indignant  re- 
proofs of  baseness  and  crime,  let  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  of  sorrowful  concern 
be  blended.  In  too  much  of  the  zeal  of 
the  pulpit  there  is  a  hardness,  unfeel- 
ingness,  inhumanity,  more  intolerable 
to  a  good  mind  than  sleepy  dulness  or 
icy  indifference. 

I  have  said,  preach  plainlv  and  preach 
earnestly ;  I  now  say,  preach  with  moral 
courage.  Fear  no  man,  hiffh  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  taught  or  untaught.  Honor 
all  men ;  love  all  men ;  but  fear  none. 
Speak  what  you  account  great  truths 
frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  Do  not  spoil 
them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not 
seek  to  propitiate  passion  and  prejudice 
by  compromise  and  concession.  Beware 
of  the  sophistry  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  suppression,  or  vague, 
lifeless  utterance  of  unpopular  truth. 
Do  not  wink  at  wrong  deeds  or  unholy 
prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom 
or  respected  names.  Let  your  words 
breathe  a  heroic  valor.  You  are  bound 
indeed  to  listen  candidly  and  respect- 
fully to  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  a^inst  your  views  of  truth  and 
duty.  You  must  also  take  heed  lest 
you  baptize  your  sash,  crude  notions, 
your  hereditary  or  sectarian  opinions, 
with  the  name  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously 
sought  the  truth,  abide  by  your  con- 
viction at  all  hazards.  Never  shrink 
from  speaking  your  mind  through  dread 
of  reproach.  Wait  not  to  be  backed  by 
numbers.  Wait  not  till  you  are  sure  of 
an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  fewer  the 
voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more 
distinct  and  strong  must  be  your  own. 
Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightier  tfian  error, 
prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to 
take  a  place  among  its  martyrs.  Feel 
that  truth  is  not  a  local,  temporary  in- 
fluence, but  immutable,  everlasting,  the 
same  in  all  worlds,  one  with  God,  and 
armed  with  his  omnipotence.  Courage 
even  on  the  side  of  error  is  power. 
How  must  it  prove  on  the  side  of  truth ! 
A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish 
calculation,  but  giving  out  his  mind  in 
godly  sincerity,  uttering  his  convictions 
m  natural  tones,  and  always  faithful  to 
the  light  which  he  has  received,  however 


he  may  give  occasional  offence,  will  not 
speak  in  vain ;  he  will  have  an  ally  in 
the  moral  sense,  the  principle  of  justice, 
the  reverence  for  virtue,  which  is  never 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  soul 

You  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish 
moral  courage,  because  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  our  times  and  country,  and 
because  ministers  are  especially  tempted 
to  moral  weakness.  The  Protestant 
minister,  mixing  freely  with  society, 
sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  depend- 
ing on  opinion  for  bread,  has  strong 
inducements  to  make  a  compromise  ^ith 
the  world.  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear 
that,  under  these  influences,  religion  and 
the  world  often  shake  hands  t  Is  there 
not  a  secret  understanding  that  the  min- 
istry, while  it  condemns  sm  in  the  mass, 
must  touch  gently  the  prejudices,  wrongs, 
and  abuses  which  the  community  has 
taken  under  its  wing  1  Is  not  preachinf 
often  disarmed  by  this  silent,  almost 
unconscious,  concession  to  the  world? 
Whether  a  ministry  sustained  as  it  now 
is  can  be  morally  free,  is  a  problem  jtt 
to  be  solved.  If  not,  the  minister  musl 
now,  as  of  old,  leave  all  for  Christ  kxA- 
ing  solely  for  aid  to  those,  however  few 
or  .poor,  who  share  his  own  deep  interest 
in  the  Christian  cause.  Better  ean 
your  bread  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow, 
than  part  with  moral  freedom. 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to 
win  the  affection  of  your  people;  hot 
beware  lest  this  interfere  with  moial 
courage.  There  is  always  danger  to 
dignity  and  force  of  character  in  ainun| 
to  win  the  hearts  of  others.  Dear  ai 
affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to  renounce 
it,  to  live  without  sympathy,  to  forfdl 
this  man's  confidence  and  that  man^ 
friendship  by  speaking  truth.  I  exhort 
you  to  prize  respect  more  than  affection 
Respect,  gradually  won  by  faithfulness 
to  principle,  is  more  unwavering  thai 
personal  attachment,  and  secures  mon 
intelligent  attention  to  preaching.  Wl 
are  indeed  told  that  truth  is  never  « 
effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him  whoa 
we  love.  But  it  is  to  be  desired  thai 
truth  should  be  received  for  its  o^ 
sake,  that  it  should  have  its  root  in  tb 
hearer's  reason  and  conscience,  and  no 
in  the  partiality  of  friendship.  I  yufl 
for  you  the  love  of  this  congregation 
but  still  more  that  they  may  revercno 

Jrou  as  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  huma 
ove  and  honor  to  principle  and  tmdi 
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Hitherto  I  have  guarded  you  against 
selfish  fear.  There  is  a  more  refined 
fear,  to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  liable. 
I  refer  to  the  apprehension  which  springs 
from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and 
inability.  This  often  disheartens  the 
minister,  subdues  his  voice,  tames  his 
countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws  an 
air  of  constraint  over  his  form  and  mo- 
tions, locks  up  his  soul,  suffering  no 
sensibility  to  gush  out,  no  Quickening 
communication  to  be  established  be- 
tween his  own  and  other  souls.  To 
defend  vourself  from  this  fear,  impress 
jourselt  deeply  with  the  divine  original 
and  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  religion 
}T)a  are  to  preach.  You  will,  indeed, 
often  stqnd  before  your  superiors  in  age 
and  acquisitions.  But  do  not  fear.  Re- 
member that  you  are  preaching  a  religion, 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  human  wis- 
dom ought  to  be  humble,  and  that  you 
are  teaching  a  virtue  which  ought  to 
strike  a  conviction  of  deep  deficiencv 
bto  the  most  improved,  and  by  whicn 
the  most  gifted  and  powerful  are  soon 
to  be  judged.  In  the  contemplation  of 
the  majesty  of  Christian  truth,  of  the 
vork  which  it  is  appointed  to  accom- 
plish, and  of  the  onmipotence  by  which 
it  B  sustained,  you  should  forget  your- 
self; you  should  foreet  the  world's 
ephemeiai  dignities,  and  speak  with  the 
Bati\e,  unaffected  authority  of  a  witness 
to  immortal  verities,  of  a  messenger  of 
the  Most  High. 

I  am  aware  that  what  has  been  said 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  and 
independence  is  liable  to  abuse.  There 
are  those  who  confound  moral  courage 
with  defiance  of  established  opinion,  and 
Christian  independence  with  an  over- 
weening fondness  for  their  own  conceits. 
I  trust  to  your  humility  and  soundness 
of  mind  for  a  sober  construction  of  my 
counsels.  I  trust  you  will  feel  such  a 
Kspect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  max- 
hns  and  institutions  of  the  society  to 
which  you  belong,  as  will  induce  you  to 
veigfa  cautiously  and  with  self-ais trust 
whatever  peculiar  views  spring  up  in 
four  mind.  You  are  too  wise  to  bolt 
nom  the  beaten  path,  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others' 
•tops ;  too  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you 
■By  escape  the  reproach  of  servility. 
The  authority  of  usage  is  a  wholesome 
icstratnt  on  the  freaks,  follies,  and  rash 
c^riments  of  youth  and  inexperience. 


But  usage  must  not  restrain  the  intellect 
and  heart.  Whilst  deferring  to  the  rules 
which  society  has  settled,  you  must  still 
act  from  your  own  convictions.  You 
must  stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  not 
be  melted  in  the  common  mass.  Whilst 
you  honor  antiquity,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  the  past  has  not  done  and  could 
not  do  the  work  of  the  present ;  that  in 
religion,  as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the 
law  and  happiness  of  the  n^e  ;  that  our 
own  time  has  its  task,  and  has  wants 
which  the  provisions  of  earlier  times 
cannot  satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that 
each  man  has  his  own  way  of  working, 
and  can  work  powerfully  in  no  other, 
and  do  not  anxiously  ana  timidly  model 
yourself  after  those  whom  you  admire. 
To  escape  the  sin  of  presumption,  do 
not  be  mechanical.  To  escape  eccen- 
tricity, do  not  shut  your  eyes  on  what 
is  peculiar  in  your  lot,  and  fear  to  meet 
it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minister  too 
often  speaks  feebly,  because  his  voice 
is  only  the  echo  of  echoes,  because  he 
dares  not  trust  to  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  soul.  To  conclude  this  head,  —  be 
humble,  be  modest,  but  be  not  weak. 
Fear  God  and  not  man.  Respect  your 
deliberately  consulted  conscience.  This 
energy  of  spirit  will  give  a  greater  power 
to  your  ministry  than  all  the  calculations 
of  selfish  pruoence  or  all  the  compro- 
mises of  selfish  fear. 

My  brother,  one  exhortation  more. 
Feel  the  greatness  of  your  office.  Let 
not  its  humble  exterior,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  or  its  frequent  inefncacy, 
hide  from  you  its  unspeakable  dignity. 
Regard  it  as  the  highest  human  voca- 
tion, as  greater  than  thrones,  or  any 
other  distinctions  which  relate  merely 
to  the  present  life.  The  noblest  work 
on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  to  act  on  the 
soul ;  to  inspire  it  with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  with  reverence  for  God, 
and  love  towards  man.  This  is  the 
highest  function  of  sages  and  inspired 
poets,  and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  comprehend  that  a  na- 
tion's greatness  is  to  be  laid  in  its  soul. 
Glory  in  your  office.  Feel  that  it  asso- 
ciates you  with  the  elect  of  past  ages, 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  apostles,  and 
confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers ', 
with  all  who  have  toiled  and  suffered 
to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and  moral 
greatness ;  and  let  the  consciousness 
of  this  spiritual  brotherhood  fortify  you 
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for  like  suffering  and  toil.  Glory  in 
your  office.  You  delight  in  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts  ;  but  remember  that  the 
divinest  art  is  that  which  studies  and 
creates  the  beauty,  not  of  outward  form, 
but  of  immortal  virtue ;  which  creates 
not  statues  and  pictures,  but  holy  and 
disinterested  men;  which  awakens  the 

fodlike  in  the  breast  of  our  brother, 
lo  poem  is  so  glorious  as  a  Christian 
life  ;  and  he  who  incites  a  fellow-creat- 
ure to  this  produces  a  work  which  will 
outlast  all  other  works  of  the  mind. 
Glory  in  your  office,  especially,  as  in- 
stituted to  carry  forward  the  human 
soul  to  wider  ana  higher  action  than  it 
has  yet  attained.  Ouier  men  are  labor- 
ing with  instruments,  the  power  of 
which  can  be  measured ;  but  who  can 
measure  the  energy  which  resides  in 
Christian  truth,  or  the  spiritual  life  and 
elevation  which  this  truth,  rightly  ad- 
ministered, may  communicate  ?  Regard 
your  office  as  meant  not  to  perpetuate 
what  exists,  but  to  introduce  a  higher 
condition  of  the  church  and  the  world. 
Christ  was  eminently  the  Reformer; 
and  reform  is  the  spirit  of  the  ministry. 
Without  this  spirit,  our  cliurches  are 
painted  sepulchres  and  the  preaching 
in  them  but  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  Comprehend  the  great- 
ness of  your  spiritual  function.  You 
are  intrusted  with  a  truth  that  is  to 
create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
to  prostrate  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  ages,  to  unite  men  by  new  ties  to 
God  and  to  one  another,  to  revive  the 
Divine  Ima^e  in  the  human  soul.  Keep 
your  mind  m  harmony  with  this  great 
end.  Let  not  pleasures,  cares,  honors, 
common  example,  or  opinion,  or  any 
worldly  interest,  sever  you  from  it. 
Cherish  a  living  faith  in  a  higher  opera- 
tion of  Christianity  than  is  yet  seen  in 
any  community  or  any  church.  This 
faith  is  far  from  being  universal,  and 
for  want  of  it  the  mmistry  is  weak. 
But  is  there  no  ground  for  it  ?  Is  it  an 
illusion  ?  I  know  not  a  weightier  ques- 
tion for  a  minister  to  answer.  Other 
points  of  controversy  will  solicit  your 
attention.  But  the  greatest  question 
which  you  have  to  determine  is,  Whether 
Christianity  has  done  its  work  and  spent 
its  force,  or  whether  a  more  regenerat- 
ing manifestation  of  truth  is  not  to  be 
hoped  P  whether  a  new  application  of 
the  Christian  law  to  private  and  public 
life  is  not  to  be  longed  for,  and  prayed 


for,  and  confidently  expected  ?  whether 
Christendom  is  not  to  wear  another 
aspect  ?  whether  the  idea  of  perfection, 
of  disinterested  virtue,  which  shone 
forth  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  is  not 
to  possess  more  livinely  the  human 
soul,  and  to  be  more  and  more  realized 
in  human  life?  Your  answer  to  this 
question  will  decide  very  much  whether 
your  ministry  shall  be  a  mechanical 
round,  a  name,  a  sleep,  or  be  fraught 
with  life  and  power.  In  answering  it, 
do  not  consult  with  flesh  and  bl^: 
but  listen  to  the  prophetic  words  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  listen  to  the  aspirations 
of  your  own  soul ;  listen  to  that  deep 
discontent  with  the  present  forms  of 
Christianity  which  is  spreading  in  the 
community,  which  breaks  out  in  mur- 
murs, now  of  scorn,  now  of  grief,  and 
which  hungers  and  thirsts  for  a  new 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

My  brother,  much  might  be  added, 
but  I  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  unusu- 
ally protracted  service.  We  wish  you 
prosperity.  May  you  establish  your- 
self in  the  hearts  of  this  people !  Maj 
you  find  a  lasting  home  in  this  beauti- 
ful part  of  our  land !  Here  may  yon 
live  in  peace,  here  grow  old  in  honar* 
here  close  your  eyes  amid  the  tears  of 
a  grateful  people !  This  we  hope ;  and 
we  have  ground  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of 
the  congregation  to  which  you  are  to 
minister.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  yoir 
prospects  as  sure.  You  live  in  a  trying 
day.  The  spirit  of  change  which  char- 
acterizes our  times  has  penetrated  the 
church,  and  shaken  the  old  stability  of 
the  ministry.  In  no  profession  are  jneii 
exposed  to  greater  changes  than  in 
ours.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  worst, 
while  you  hope  for  the  best.  Cherish, 
as  among  the  first  virtues  of  your 
office,  a  firm,  manly,  self-denying  spirit 
Let  not  the  comforts  of  life  grow  into 
your  soul.  Be  simple  in  your  habits,  is 
food,  raiment,  pleasures.  '  Be  frugal, 
that  you  may  be  just,  may  "have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth,"  and  may  be 
fitted  to  sustain  privations  with  dignity. 
Build  up  in  yourself  an  energy  01  pur- 
pose an  iron  strength  of  principle,  a 
loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  will  dis^ 
arm  outward  changes,  and  give  power 
to  your  ministry,  whether  in  a  prosper- 
ous or  adverse  lot.  "  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  roig^t^ 
<'Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  he 
shall  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'* 
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Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev,  F,  A,  Far  ley ,  Providence,  R,  /., 

1828. 


Emrsuxs  t.  X :   *'  Be  ye  therefore  foUowen  of 
God,  as  dear  children." 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Christian  ministry.  For 
Ibis  it  was  ordained.  On  the  present 
occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new  teacher 
B  to  be  given  to  the  church,  a  discourse 
on  the  character  of  true  religion  will  not 
be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
ahaQ  attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  DOW  confined,  to  set  before  you  all 
its  properties,  signs,  and  operations  -, 
fcr  in  so  doing  f  should  burden  your 
BKmories  with  divisions  and  vague  gen- 
ialities as  uninteresting  as  they  would 
be  unprofitable.  My  purpose  is  to 
adcct  one  view  of  the  subject  which 
^eems  to  me  of  primary  dimity  and  im- 
|Qrtance;  and  I  select  this  because  it 
B  gready  neglected,  and  because  I  at- 
tibatc  to  this  neglect  much  of  the  ineffi- 
ta^  and  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
id^on. 

Tbe  text  calls  us  to  follow  or  imitate 
God,  to  seek  accordance  with  or  like- 
*ess  to  him ;  and  to  do  this  not  fear- 
&ny  and  faintly,  but  with  the  spirit  and 
kope  of  beloved  children.  The  doctrine 
TOch  I  propose  to  illustrate  is  derived 
inmediately  from  these  words,  and  is 
'incorporated  with  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament I  affirm,  and  would  maintain, 
'^bat  true  religion  consists  in  proposing, 
as  our  great  end,  a  growing  likeness  to 
*c  Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  influ- 
*Ke  consists  in  making  us  more  and 
•ore  partakers  of  the  Divinity.  For 
fe  it  is  to  be  preached.  Religious 
iWniction  should  aim  chiefly  to  turn 
^^'s  aspirations  and  efforts  to  that 
cction  of  the  soul  which  constitutes 

a  bright  image  of  God.  Such  is  the 
now  to  be  discussed ;  and  I  im- 
Him  whose  glory  I  seek  to  aid  me 

unfolding  and  enforcing  it  with  sim- 
and  clearness,  with  a  calm  and 
real,  and  with  unfeigned  charity. 


I  be^n  with  observing,  what  all  in- 
deed will  understand,  that  the  likeness 
to  God,  of  which  I  propose  to  speak, 
belongs  to  man^s  higher  or  spiritual  nat- 
ure. It  has  its  foundation  in  the  orig- 
inal and  essential  capacities  of  the  mind. 
In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded  by 
right  and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  ex- 
tended and  brightened.  In  proportion 
as  these  lie  dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  perverted  and 
overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, it  is  blotted  out.  In  truth,  moral 
evil,  if  unresisted  and  habitual,  may  so 
blight  and  lay  waste  these  capacities, 
that  the  image  of  God  in  man  may  seem 
to  be  wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation 
to  our  Creator  is  a  topic  which  needs  no 
labored  discussion.  All  men,  of  what- 
ever name,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  will  meet 
me  on  this  ground.  All,  1  presume,  will 
allow  that  no  good  in  the  compass  of 
the  universe,  or  within  the  gift  of  om- 
nipotence, can  be  compared  to  a  resem- 
blance of  God,  or  to  a  participation  of 
his  attributes.  I  fear  no  contradic- 
tion here.  Likeness  to  God  is  the  su- 
preme gift.  He  can  communicate  noth- 
ing so  precious,  glorious,  blessed  as 
himself.  To  hold  intellectual  and  moral 
affinity  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  par- 
take his  spirit,  to  be  his  children  by 
derivations  of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear 
a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfection 
which  we  adore, — this  is  a  felicity 
which  obscures  and  annihilates  all  other 
good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  like- 
ness that  we  can  enjoy  either  God  or 
the  universe.  That  God  can  be  known 
and  enjoyed  only  through  sympathy  or 
kindrea  attributes,  is  a  doctrine  wnich 
even  Gentile  philosophy  discerned.  That 
the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  see  and 
commune  with  the  pure  Divinity,  wai 
the  sublime  instruction  of  ancient  sages 
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as  well  as  of  inspired  prophets.  It  is 
indeed  the  lesson  of  daily  experience. 
To  understand  a  great  and  good  being, 
we  must  have  the  seeds  of  the  same 
excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what  an 
instinct,  do  accordant  minds  recognize 
one  another !  No  attraction  is  so  power- 
ful as  that  which  subsists  between  the 
truly  wise  and  good ;  whilst  the  brightest 
excellence  is  Tost  on  those  who  have 
nothing  congenial  in  their  own  breasts. 
God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us  in  pro- 
portion as  his  own  nature  is  unfolded 
within  us.  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  faith  begins  even 
here  to  change  into  vision.  He  carries 
within  himseB  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which 
can  only  be  understood  by  experience. 
He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the 
Divine  presence  ;  and  gradually  rises  to 
an  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which 
it  is  not  irreverent  to  apply  the  name  of 
friendship  and  intimacy.     The  Apostle 

tohn  intended  to  express  this  truth,  when 
e  tells  us  that  he  in  whom  a  principle 
of  divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  be- 
come a  habit  and  life  *' dwells  in  God 
and  God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is 
the  true  and  only  preparation  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  universe.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  and  resemble  the 
mind  of  God,  we  are  brought  into  har- 
monv  with  the  creation ;  for  in  that  pro- 
portion we  possess  the  principles  from 
which  the  universe  sprung;  we  carry 
within  ourselves  the  perfections  of  whicn 
its  beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benev- 
olent adaptations,  and  boundless  pur- 
poses are  the  results  and  manifestations. 
God  unfolds  himself  in  his  works  to  a 
kindred  mind.  It  is  possible  that  the 
brevity  of  these  hints  may  expose  to  the 
charge  of  mysticism  what  seems  to  me 
the  calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think, 
however,  that  every  reflecting  man  will 
feel  that  likeness  to  God  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy  or  accordance  with  his 
creation  ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth  and 
shining  forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work 
through  which  his  spirit  breathes.  In 
proportion  as  we  receive  this  spirit  we 
possess  within  ourselves  the  explanation 
of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more  and 
more  of  God  in  every  thing,  from  the 
frail  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars. 
Even  in  evil,  that  dark  cloud  which  hangs 
over  the  creation,  we  discern  rays  of 
light  and  hope,  and  gradually  come  to 


see,  in  suffering  and  temptation;  proofi 
and  instruments  of  the  sublimest  pur- 
poses of  wisdom  and  love. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imperfect 
views  that  I  may  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
solicitous  to  enforce.  I  would  teadi 
that  likeness  to  God  is  a  good  so  unut- 
terably surpassing  all  other  good,  tbit 
whoever  admits  it  as  attainable  must  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life. 
I  would  show  that  the  highest  and  hap- 
piest office  of  religion  is  to  bring  toe 
mind  into  growi  ng  accordance  with  God ; 
and  that  Dy  the  tendency  of  religious 
systems  to  this  end  their  truth  andworthii 
are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said  tiutj 
the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  man  at 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  call*^ 
ing  us  to  imitate  him,  use  bold  and  fi^ 
urative  language.  It  may  be  said  dui^ 
there  is  danger  from  too  literal  an  intei^ 
pretation ;  tnat  God  is  an  unapproa<^ 
able  being ;  that  I  am  not  warranted  hf 
ascribing  to  man  a  like  nature  to  thsj 
divine  ;  that  we  and  all  things  illustnl^ 
the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by  rcscw 
blance;  that  religion  manifests  itsdl| 
chiefly  in  convictions  and  acknowledf^ 
ments  of  utter  worthlessness  :  and  tha 
to  talk  of  the  greatness  and  divinity  o| 
the  human  soiu  is  to  inflate  that  pcid^ 
through  which  Satan  fell,  and  throoA 
which  man  involves  himself  in  t]nl( 
fallen  spirits  ruin. 

I  answer  that,  to  me,  Scripture  aaj 
reason  hold  a  different  language.  lij 
Christianity,  particularly,  I  meet  pexpdj 
ual  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  huod^ 
nature.  This  whole  religion  exprcssei 
an  infinite  concern  of  God  for  the  faftj 
man  soul,  and  teaches  that  He  deen^ 
no  methods  too  expensive  for  its  recofl^ 
ery  and  exaltation.  Christianity,  wiA 
one  voice,  calls  me  to  turn  my  regart 
and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  as  d 
more  worth  than  the  whole  outwan 
world.  It  calls  us  to  *  be  perfect  as  o* 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  "  and  t\tTf* 
where,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  precept 
it  implies  and  recognizes  the  subluHl 
capacities  of  the  being  to  whom  tlM] 
are  addressed.  It  assures  us  that  hv* 
man  virtue  is  **  in  the  sight  of  God  d 
great  price,"  and  speaks  of  the  return  d 
a  human  being  to  virtue  as  an  evtd 
which  increases  the  joy  of  heaven,  ft 
the  New  Testament,  Jesus  Christ,  tW 
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Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his  glory, 
&e  express  and  unsullied  image  of  the 
Divinity,  is  seen  mingling  with  men  as  a 
friend  and  brother,  offering  himself  as 
their  example,  and  promising  to  his 
trae  followers  a  share  in  all  his  splen- 
dors and  joys.  In  the  New  Testament 
God  is  said  to  communicate  his  own 
^irit  and  all  his  fulness  to  the  human 
souL  In  the  New  Testament  man  is 
exhorted  to  aspire  after  "  honor,  glory, 
and  immortality ; "  and  heaven,  a  word 
I  expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God 
;and  a  divine  happiness,  is  everywhere 
I  proposed  as  the  end  of  his  being.  In 
I  nuth,  the  very  essence  of  Christian  faith 
I  i»  that  we  trust  in  God's  mercy  as  re- 
lealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of 
cdestial  purity  in  which  we  shaD  grow 
Iw  ever  in  the  likeness  and  knowledge 
ind  enjoyment  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man  are 
bound  up  and  interwoven  with  the  whole 
Christian  system.  Say  not  that  these  are 
^war  with  humility ;  for  who  was  ever 
wmbicr  than  Jesus,  and  yet  who  ever 
fossessed  such  a  consciousness  of  great- 
ness and  divini^  .^  Say  not  that  man's 
insiness  is  to  iJiink  of  his  sin  and  not 
<if  his  dignity ;  for  great  sin  implies  a 
great  capacity ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble 
totarc :  and  no  man  can  be  deeply  and 
1  lationally  contrite  but  he  who  feels  that 
in  wrong-doing  he  has  resisted  a  divine 
wJce,  and  warred  against  a  divine  prin- 
ciple in  his  own  soul.  I  need  not,  I 
'J^t,  pursue  the  argument  from  revela- 
tion. There  is  an  argument  from  nature 
Jwl  reason  which  seems  to  me  so  con- 
^cing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted 
to  exjriain  what  I  mean  by  man*s  pos- 
*ssion  of  a  like  nature  to  God,  that  I 
«hall  pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with 
God,  and  may  bear  most  important  and 
ennobling  relations  to  him,  seems  to  me 
to  be  established  by  a  striking  proof. 
This  proof  you  will  understand  by  con- 
«dering,  for  a  moment,  how  we  obtain 
«ff  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come  the 
2^ptions  which  we  include  under 
*at  aagust  name  ?  Whence  do  we  de- 
n^  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
«w  perfections  which  constitute  the 
,  5jPJ^"'^c  Being?  I  answer,  we  derive 
"*mfrom  our  own  souls.  The  divine 
:  Attributes  are  first  developed  in  our- 
'  ^^  and  thence  transferred  to  our 
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awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
spiritual  nature,  purified  and  enlarged  to 
infinity.  In  ourselves  are  the  elements 
of  the  Divinity.  God,  then,  does  not 
sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man. 
It  is  the  resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a 
child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  Mind.  He  has  re- 
vealed himself  as  a  Spirit.  But  what 
do  we  know  of  mind  but  through  the 
unfolding  of  this  principle  in  our  own 
breasts  .''  That  unbounded  spiritual 
energy  which  we  call.  God  is  conceived 
by  us  only  through  consciousness, 
through  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence  to 
the  Deity,  as  one  of  his  most  glorious 
attributes.  And  what  means  this  lan- 
guage ?  These  terms  we  have  framed 
to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our 
own  souls.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be 
for  ever  hidden  from  us  did  not  kindred 
rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us.  God 
is  another  name  for  human  intelligence 
raised  above  all  error  and  imperfection, 
and  extended  to  all  possible  truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness. 
How  do  we  understand  this  but  by  the 
principle  of  love  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man breast  ?  Whence  is  it  that  this 
divine  attribute  is  so  faintly  compre- 
hended, but  from  the  feeble  development 
of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men  1  Who 
can  understand  the  strength,  purity,  ful- 
ness, and  extent  of  divine  philanthropy, 
but  he  in  whom  selfishness  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  These  are  com- 
prehended by  us  only  through  our  own 
moral  nature.  It  is  conscience  within 
us  which,  by  its  approving  and  condemn- 
ing voice,  interprets  to  us  God's  love  of 
virtue  and  hatred  of  sin ;  and  without 
conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions 
would  never  have  opened  on  the  mind. 
It  is  the  law-giver  in  our  own  breasts 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  divine  author- 
ity, and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul, 
by  its  sense  of  ripht,  or  its  perception 
01  moral  distinctions  is  clothed  with 
sovereignty  over  itself,  and  through  this 
alone  it  understands  and  recognizes  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Men,  as  by 
a  natural  inspiration,  have*  agreed  to 
speak  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God, 
as  the  Divinity  within  us.  This  princi- 
ple, reverently  obeyed,  makes  us  more 
and  more  partakers  of  the  moral  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very 
excellence  which  constitutes  the  right- 
fulness of  his  sceptre,  and  enthrones 
him  over  the  universe.  Without  this 
inward  law  we  should  be  as  incapable  of 
receiving  a  law  from  heaven  as  the 
brute.  Without  this,  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but 
would  have  no  meaning,  no  authority  to 
the  mind.  I  have  expressed  here  a 
great  truth.  Nothing  teaches  so  en- 
couragingly our  relation  and  resem- 
blance to  God ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  eminently  moral. 
We  blind  ourselves  to  his  chief  splen- 
dor if  we  think  only  or  mainly  of  his 
power,  and  overlook  those  attributes  of 
rectitude  and  goodness  to  which  He 
subjects  his  omnipotence,  and  which 
are  the  foundations  and  very  substance 
of  his  universal  and  immutable  law. 
And  are  these  attributes  revealed  to  us 
through  the  principles  and  convictions 
of  our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  understand 
through  sympathy  God's  perception  of 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ? 
Then  with  what  propriety  is  it  said  that 
in  his  own  image  He  made  man  ! 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to 
these  views,  that  we  receive  our  idea  of 
God  from  the  universe,  from  his  works, 
and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own 
souls.  The  universe,  I  know,  is  full 
of  God.  The  heavens  and  earth  de- 
clare his  glory.  In  other  words,  the 
effects  ana  signs  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  apparent  through  the 
whole  creation.  But  apparent  to  what  ? 
Not  to  the  outward  eye ;  not  to  the 
acutest  organs  of  sense;  but  to  a  kin- 
dred mind,  which  interprets  the  universe 
by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  energy 
of  thought  by  which  we  adapt  various 
and  complicated  means  to  distant  ends, 
and  give  harmony  and  a  common  bear- 
ing to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  un- 
derstand the  creative  intelligence  which 
has  established  the  order,  dependencies, 
and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see  God 
around  us  because  He  dwells  within  us. 
It  is  by  a  kindred  wisdom  that  we  dis- 
cern his  wisdom  in  his  works.  The 
brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours, 
looks  on  the  universe;  and  the  page, 
which  to  us  is  radiant  with  characters 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a 
blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  God's  works  are  revealed  to  the  mind 
by  a  light  beaming  from  itself.    We  dis- 


cern the  impress  of  God's  attributes  a 
the  universe  by  accordance  of  natiuer 
and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  these  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  universe  apply  witb 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objec- 
tion, which  to  many  may  seem  strone. 
It  will  be  said  that  these  various  attri- 
butes of  which  I  have  spoken  exist  in 
God  in  infinite  perfection,  and  that  this 
destroys  all  affinity  between  the  humaa 
and  the  divine  mind.  To  this  I  have 
two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attri- 
bute by  becoming  perfect  does  not  part 
with  its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power, 
and  purity  do  not  change  their  natme 
by  enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should 
lose  the  Supreme  Being  through  his 
very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  wouM 
fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  ex* 
ample,  if  wisdom  in  God,  because  un- 
bounded, have  no  affinity  with  that  at- 
tribute in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that 
term?  It  must  signify  nothing.  Let 
me  ask  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in 
the  universe  ?  We  mean  that  we  meet 
there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own. 
We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no  other; 
so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be  to 
deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utteily 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief.  What  man  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and 
see  the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  common  ends,  and  not  fed 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  his  o¥m,  and  that  he  traces  these 
marks  of  desifi;n  by  the  same  spiritual 
energy  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answo'to 
this  objection,  that  God's  infinity  places 
him  beyond  the  resemblance  and  ap- 
proach of  man.  I  affirm,  and  trust  tiat 
I  do  not  speak  too  strongly,  that  tbcre 
are  traces  of  infinity  in  the  numan  mind; 
and  that,  in  this  veij  respect,  it  bears  a 
likeness  to  God.  The  very  conception 
of  infinity  is  the  mark  of  a  nature  tt> 
which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This 
thought,  indeed,  comes  to  us  not  so 
much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own 
souls.  We  ascribe  this  attribute  to  God, 
because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants 
which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fiB| 
and  because  we  are  conscious  of  a  ten- 
dency in  spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited 
expansion.     We  believe  in  the  divine 
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infinity  through  something  congenial 
with  it  in  our  own  breasts.  I  hope  I 
speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask 
those  to  whom  I  am  obscure  to  pause 
before  they  condemn.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions,  in 
original  thought,  in  the  creations  of 
genius,  in  the  soarings  of  imagination, 
m  its  love  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its 
aspirations  after  a  pure  and  unknown 
joy,  and  especially  in  disinterestedness, 
m  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in  en- 
li^tened  devotion,  has  a  character  of 
infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  hu- 
man love  which  may  be  strictly  called 
unfathomable.  There  is  sometimes  a 
lofty  strength  in  moral  principle  which 
all  the  power  of  the  outward  universe 
cinnot  overcome.  There  seems  a  might 
within  which  can  more  than  balance  all 
might  without.  There  is,  too,  a  piety 
which  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast 
for  utterance,  and  into  an  immeasurable 
joy.  I  am  speaking,  indeed,  of  what  is 
uncommon,  but  stiS  of  realities.  We 
see,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  soul 
to  the  infinite  in  more  familiar  and  or- 
dinary forms.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast  scenes 
of  nature,  in  prospects  which  spread 
around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  the  heavens  and  the  ocean, 
and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
mirhty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents,  when, 
amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within 
seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence 
around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen 
in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works 
of  fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which 
oar  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more 
than  human  beauty  and^power.  In  truth , 
the  soul  is  always  burstmg  its  limits.  It 
thirsts  continually  for  wider  knowledge. 
It  rushes  forward!  to  untried  happiness. 
It  has  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited 
can  appease.  Its  true  element  and  end 
Is  an  unbounded  good.  Thus,  God's 
infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul ;  and 
through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through 
the  universe,  we  arrive  at  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strong- 
ly. But  I  have  no  fear  of  expressing  too 
strongly  the  connection  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear 
IS  that  I  shall  dishonor  the  great  suoject. 
The  danger  to  which  we  are  most  ex- 
posed is  that  of  severing  the  Creator 
6t>m  his  creatures.    The  propensity  of 


human  sovereigns  to  cut  o£F  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature 
with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multi- 
tude of  men,  who  think  of  God  chiefiy 
under  the  character  of  a  kine,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  being  who  places 
his  glory  in  multiplving  distinctions  be- 
tween himself  and  all  otner  beings.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses  all 
other  bonds  in  strength  and  intimacy. 
He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to 
irradiate  all  with  his  glory.  Nature,  in 
aU  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is 
pervaded  by  his  power ;  and  when  quick- 
ened by  the  mvsterious  property  of  life, 
how  wonderfully  does  it  show  torth  the 
perfections  of  its  Author !  How  much 
of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of 
a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as 
to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  con- 
nections and  living  communications  with 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  dis- 
tant sun,  and,  through  these  sympathies 
with  the  universe^  is  itself  a  revelation 
of  an  omnipotent  mind  I  God  delights 
to  diffuse  himself  everywhere.  Through 
his  energy  unconscious  matter  clothes 
itself  with  proportions,  powers,  and 
beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and 
love.  How  much  more  must  He  delight 
to  frame  conscious  and  happy  recipients 
of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with 
whom  He  may  form  spiritual  ties,  and 
to  whom  He  may  be  an  everlasting 
spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness ! 
How  far  the  Supreme  Being  may  com- 
municate his  attributes  to  his  intelligent 
offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But 
that  his  almighty  goodness  will  impart 
to  them  powers  and  dories  of  which  the 
material  universe  is  but  a  faint  emblem, 
I  cannot  doubt.  That  the  soul,  if  true 
to  itself  and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with 
God,  and  will  manifest  him  more  than 
the  sun,  I  cannot  doubt.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this 
discourse  respecting  man's  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature,  seem  to  me  to  re- 
ceive strong  confirmation  from  the  title 
or  relation  most  frequently  applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament;  and  I 
have  reserved  this  as  the  last  corrobo- 
ration of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my 
own    mind,   it    is   singularly  affecting. 
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In  the  New  Testament  God  is  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Father ;  and  a  brighter 
feature  of  that  book  cannot  be  named. 
Our  worship  is  to  be  directed  to  him  as 
our  Father.  Our  whole  reh'gion  is  to 
take  its  character  from  this  view  of  the 
Divinity.  In  this  He  is  to  rise  always 
to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a 
father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's 
own  nature,  to  give  life  to  kindred  be- 
ings ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a 
father  is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is  noblest 
and  happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God  is 
our  Father,  not  merely  because  He 
created  us,  or  because  He  gives  us  en- 
joyment ;  for  He  created  the  flower  and 
the  insect,  yet  we  caU  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one. 
This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  He 
frames  spirits  like  himself,  and  delights 
to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and 
blessed  in  his  own  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, Christianity  is  said  with  special 
propriety  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father, 
because  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his 
Son  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  every 
stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  with 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its 
Author.  Separate  from  God  this  idea 
of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings 
after  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him 
of  the  paternal  character.  This  rela- 
tion vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes  the 
clory  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dearest 
hopes  of  the  human  soul. 

The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  dis- 
course, is  to  derive  from  them  just  and 
clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
What,  then,  is  religion?  I  answer,  it 
is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God  with  whom 
we  have  no  'common  properties ;  of  a 
distinct,  foreign,  separate  being ;  but  of 
an  all-communicating  Parent  It  recog- 
nizes and  adores  God  as  a  being  whom 
we  know  through  our  own  souls  ;  who 
has  made  man  m  his  own  image ;  who 
is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature ;  who  has  sympathies  with  us  as 
kindred  beings  ;  wno  is  near  us,  not  in 
place  only  like  this  all-surrounding  at- 
mosphere, but  by  spiritual  influence  and 
love ;  who  looks  on  us  with  parental 
interest,  and  whose  great  design  it  is  to 
communicate  to  us  for  ever,  and  in 
freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of 
this  near  and  ennobling  relation  of  God 


to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes 
towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  true  religion  ;  and  true  religion  noani- 
fests  itself  chiefly  and  most  conspicu- 
ously in  desires,  hopes,  and  efforts, 
corresponding  to  this  truth.  It  desires 
and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  d 
the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  un- 
folding and  enlargement  of  those  powers 
and  virtues  by  which  it  is  constituted 
his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  pfx>- 
portion  as  it  is  enlightened  and  pene* 
trated  by  true  religion,  thirsts  and 
labors  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What 
else,  indeed,  can  it  seek  if  this  good  be 
placed  within  its  reach  ?  If  I  am  capa* 
ble  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  int^ 
lectual  and  moral  glory  of  my  Creator. 
what  else  in  comparison  shall  I  desire  ? 
Shall  I  deem  a  property  in  the  outward 
universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I 
may  become  partaker  of  the  very  mind 
from  which  it  springs,  of  the  prompting 
love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quick- 
ening power,  through  which  its  order, 
beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  sub* 
sist  ?  True  religion  is  known  by  these 
high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts. 
And  this  is  the  religion  which  most 
truly  honors  God.  To  honor  him  is 
not  to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unap^ 
proachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter  bar- 
ren praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found 
us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise. 
It  is  to  approach  God  as  an  inexhausti* 
ble  fountain  of  light,  power,  and  purity. 
It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and  trans- 
forming energy  of  his  per^ctions.  It 
is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigora* 
tion  of  the  divine  principle  within  us. 
It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God.  It 
is  to  trust  in,  to  bless,  to  thank  him  for 
that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love,  which  was 
revealed  and  proffered  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the 
perfection  of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  in- 
finitely important.  It  does  more  than 
all  things  to  make  our  connection  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  we  want  it,  there  is 
danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our 
degradation.  That  religion  has  been 
so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  and  it  is  a 
truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  when  sepa- 
rated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental 
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daracter,  especially  tends  to  crush  hu- 
man energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail,  de- 
pendent creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator 
easily  becomes  a  terror,  and  his  wor- 
siiip  easily  degenerates  into  servility, 
fiattery,  self-contempt,  and  selfish  cal- 
culation. Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in 
as  far  as  it  rev^s  to  us  the  tender  and 
intimate  connection  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  teaches  us  to  see  in  the 
very  greatness  which  might  ^ve  alarm 
the  source  of  great  and  glorious  com- 
munications to  the  human  soul.  You 
cannot,  my  hearers,  think  too  highly  of 
the  majesty  of  God.  But  let  not  this 
majesty  sever  him  from  ^ou.  Remem- 
ber that  his  greatness  is  the  infinity 
of  attributes  which  yourselves  possess. 
Adore  his  infinite  wisdom  ;  but  remem- 
ber that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse 
itself,  and  let  an  exhilarating  hope  spring 
up  at  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable 
intelligence  which  such  a  Father  must 
communicate  to  his  children.  In  like 
manner  adore  his  power.  Let  the  bound- 
less creation  fill  you  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  energy  which  sustains 
it  But  remember  that  God  has  a  no- 
bier  work  than  the  outward  creation, 
even  the  spirit  within  yourselves ;  and 
tint  it  is  his  purpose  to  replenish  this 
with  his  own  energy,  and  to  crown  it 
with  growing  power  and  triumphs  over 
the  material  universe.  Above  all,  adore 
his  unutterable  goodness.  But  remem- 
ber that  this  attribute  is  particularly 
prooosed  to  you  as  your  model ;  that 
God  calls  you,  both  by  nature  and  reve- 
iation,  to  a  fellowship  in  his  philanthro- 
py: that  he  has  placed  you  in  social 
relations  for  the  very  end  of  rendering 
voa  ministers  and  representatives  of 
his  benevolence ;  that  he  even  summons 
JM  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the  sub- 
fimest  purpose  of  his  goodness,  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race,  by  ex- 
tendii^  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
Ou^uan  truth.  It  is  through  such 
^^iews  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul, 
3ad  binds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to 
bis  Maker. 

To  complete  mjr  views  of  this  topic, 
[beg  to  auid  an  important  caution.  I 
jave  said  that  the  great  work  of  relig- 
wn  is  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or 
to  unfold  the  divine  likeness  within  us. 
L«t  none  infer  from  this  language  that 
*  place  religion  in  unnatural  effort,  in 
staining  after  excitements  which    do 


not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or  in 
any  thih^  separate  from  the  clear  and 
simple  duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to 
no  extravagance.  I  reverence  human 
nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.  I 
see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary 
operations  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and 
vehement  virtue.  T6  grow  in  the  like- 
ness of  God  we  need  not  cease  to  be 
men.  This  likeness  does  not  consist  in 
extraordinary  or  miraculous  gifts,  in 
supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or 
in  any  thing  foreign  to  our  original  con- 
stitution ;  but  in  our  essential  faculties, 
unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious 
exertion  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
assigned  by  God.  To  resemble  our 
Creator  we  need  not  fly  from  society, 
and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  con- 
templation and  prayer.  Such  processes 
might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one 
class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in 
disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness 
of  mind.  Our  proper  work  is  to  ap- 
proach God  by  the  free  and  natural 
unfolding  of  our  highest  powers,  —  of 
understanding,  conscience,  love,  and  the 
moral  will. 

Shall  I  be'  told  that,  by  such  lan- 
guage, I  ascribe  to  nature  the  effects 
which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  anticipate  this 
ODJection,  and  wish  to  meet  it  by  a  sim- 
ple exposition  of  my  views.  1  would 
on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious 
aids  and  influences  which  God  imparts 
to  the  human  soul.  The  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious 
in  tne  Sacred  Volume.  Worlds  could 
not  tempt  me  to  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  God's  intimate  connection  with  the 
mind,  and  of  his  free  and  full  com- 
munications to  it.  But  these  views  are 
in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what  I 
have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which 
we  are  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  God. 
Scripture  and  experience  concur  in 
teaching  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
are  to  understand  a  divine  assistance 
adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  fundamental  truth  that 
virtue  is  the  mind's  own  work.  By  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  understand  an  aid  which 
must  be  gained  and  made  effectual 
by  our  own  activity;  an  aid  which 
no  more  interferes  with  our  faculties 
than  the  assistance  which  we  receive 
from  our  fellow-beings ;  an  aid  which 
silently  mingles  and  conspires  with  all 
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other  helps  and  means  of  goodness ;  an 
aid  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural 
powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which 
we  are  strengthened  to  understand  and 
apply  the  resources  derived  from  our 
munificent  Creator.  This  aid  we  can- 
not prize  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  ear- 
nestly. But  wherein,  let  me  ask,  does 
it  war  with  the  doctrine  that  God  is  to 
be  approached  by  the  exercise  and  un- 
folding of  our  highest  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  the  ordmaty  circumstances  of 
human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  our  nature  or 
our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of 
God,  and  may  be  used  throughout  to  as- 
similate us  to  him.  For  example,  our 
domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbor- 
hood and  country,  the  daily  interchanges 
of  thoughts  ana  feelings,  the  daily  oc- 
casions of  kindness,  tne  daily  claims 
of  want  and  suffering,  —  these  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  social  state 
form  the  best  sphere  and  school  for 
that  benevolence  which  is  God's  bright- 
est attribute  ;  and  we  should  make  a 
sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these 
natural  aids  any  self-invented  artificial 
means  of  sanctity.  Christianity,  our 
CTeat  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  away 
&om  the  path  of  nature,  and  never 
wars  with  the  unsophisticated  dictates 
of  conscience.  We  approach  our  Cre- 
ator by  every  right  exertion  of  the 
powers  He  gives  us.  Whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  by  honestly 
and  resolutely  seeking  truth,  and  by 
withstanding  whatever  might  warp  the 
judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the 
conscience  by  following  it  in  opposition 
to  the  passions  ;  whenever  we  receive 
a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  pa- 
tiently, or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with 
moral  courage ;  whenever  we  perform 
a  disinterested  deed ;  whenever  we  lift 
up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to  God ; 
whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or 
desire  which  is  strengthening  itself 
against  our  higher  principles;  when- 
ever we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral 
energy  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty, 
be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  ob- 
scure, familiar;  —  then  the  divinity  is 
growing  within  us,  and  we  are  ascend- 
ing towards  our  Author.  True  religion 
thus  blends  itself  with  common  life. 
We  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God  with- 


out forsaking  men.  We  are  thus,  witli- 
out  parting  with  our  human  nature,  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on   the  great  subject  oC 
this  discourse  have  now  been  given.    I 
shall  close  with  a  brief  constdezation 
of   a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  shall  offer  some  views  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasioi 
and  the  state  of  the  world  seem  to  me 
to  demand.     I  anticipate  from  some  an 
objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn  as 
they  will  say  from  experience.     I  may 
be  told  that  I  have  talked  of  the  goi- 
like  capacities  of   human  nature,  and 
have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity :  and 
where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  warrania 
of  this  hiffh  estimate  of  our  race?   I 
may  be  told  that   I  dream,  and  that  I 
have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creat- 
ures  of  my  lonely  imagination.    Whatt 
Is  it  only  in  dreams   that  beauty  and 
loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  die 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  hesud 
tones  of  kindness  which  have  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  that  I   have  found 
sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy 
in  irienoship?    Are  all  the  great  and 
good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams? 
Are  such  names  as   Moses,  Socrates, 
Paul,   Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions 
of    my  disturbed  slumbers  P     Are  the 
great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genins. 
only  visions  ?    Oh,  no.     I  do  not  dream 
when  1  speak  of  the  divine  capacities 
of  human  nature.     It  is  a  real  page  in 
which   I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs, 
of   F^n^lon  and  Howard,  of  Hampden 
and  Washington.      And    tell    me  not 
that  these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  im- 
measurably separated  from  their  race; 
for  the  very  reverence  which  has  treas- 
ured up  and  hallowed  their  memories» 
the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
love  with  which  their  names  are  now 
heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their 
CTeatness  are  diffused  through  all  yo\tt 
breasts.    The  germs  of  sublime  virtue 
are    scattered  liberally  on   our  earth. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity 
of  domestic  life  a  strength  of  love,  ot 
endurance,  of   pious  trust,  of  virtuous 
resolution,  which    in  a    public  spbeit 
would  have  attracted  public  homage! 
I  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes nothing  godlike  in  his  own  nature. 
I  see  the  marks  of  God  in  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  but  how  much  more  io  ^ 
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liberal  intellect,  in  magnanimity,  in  un- 
conquerable rectitude^  m  a  philanthropy 
which  forpves  ^very  wrong,  and  whicn 
never  despairs  of  tne  cause  of  Christ 
and  human  virtue !  I  do  and-  I  must 
reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the 
sneers  of  a  worldly  scepticism  nor  the 
groans  of  a  gloomy  theology  disturb  my 
nith  in  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
dencies. I  know  how  it  is  despised, 
how  it  has  been  oppressed,  how  civil 
and  religious  establishments  have  for 
a^es  conspired  to  crush  it  I  know  its 
history.  I  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its 
weaknesses  and  crimes.  I  understand 
the  proofs  by  which  despotism  demon- 
strates that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want 
of  a  master,  and  only  safe  in  chains. 
But  injured,  tramplea  on,  and  scorned 
as  our  nature  is,  I  still  turn  to  it  with 
intense  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The 
signatures  of  its  origin  and  its  end  are 
nnpressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly 
graced.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affec- 
tions, for  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I 
honor  it  for  its  struggles  against  op- 
pression, for  its  growth  ana  progress 
onder  the  weight  of  so  many  chains 
and  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in 
science  and  art,  and  still  more  for  its 
examples  of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue. 
These  are  marks  of  a  divine  ori^n  and 
the  pledges  of  a  celestial  inhentance ; 
and  1  tlunk  God  that  mv  own  lot  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It 
nay  be  said,  "  Allow  these  views  to  be 
tnie;  are  they  fitted  for  the  pulpit? 
fitted  to  act  on  common  minds  ?  They 
nav  be  prized  by  men  of  cultivated  in- 
tellect and  taste ;  but  can  the  multitude 
ondeistand  them  .^  Will  the  multitude 
feel  tiiem  ?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to 
»^?  On  men  immersed  in  business, 
and  buried  in  the  flesh  ;  on  men  whose 
^le  power  of  thought  has  been  spent 
on  pleasure  or  gain ;  on  men  chained 
by  habit  and  wedded  to  sin.  Sooner 
nay  adamant  be  riven  by  a  child's  touch 
^n  the  human  heart  be  pierced  by  re- 
fined and  elevated  sentiment.  Gross 
instruments  will  alone  act  on  gross 
ninds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but 
thunder,  nothing  but  flashes  from  the 
everlasting  fire  of  hell,  will  thoroughly 
»ake  them  " 

1  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objec- 
tions would  be  made  to  the  views  I  have 
^*rged.    But  they  do  not  move  me.     I 


answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  think 
them  full  of  power.  The  objection  is 
that  the^  are  refined.  But  I  see  God 
accomphshing  his  noblest  purposes  by 
what  may  be  called  refined  means.  AU 
the  great  agents  of  nature  —  attraction, 
heat,  and  the  principle  of  life  —  are  re- 
fined, spiritual,  invisible,  acting  gently, 
silently,  imperceptibly ;  and  yet  brute 
matter  feels  their  power,  and  is  trans- 
formed by  them  into  surpassing  beauty. 
The  electric  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and 
eveiwhere  difEused,  is  infinitely  more 
efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  no- 
bler productions,  than  when  it  breaks 
forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  moral  world  noise, 
menace,  and  violent  appeals  to  gross 
passions,  to  fear  and  selfishness,  are 
God's  chosen  means  of  calling  forth 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It 
is  seldom  that  human  nature  throws  oSL 
all  susceptibility  of  grateful  and  gen- 
erous impressions,  all  sympathy  with 
superior  virtue ;  and  here  are  springs 
and  principles  to  which  a  generous 
teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh 
from  the  soul,  may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said  men  cannot  understand  the 
views  which  seem  to  me  so  precious. 
This  objection  I  am  anxious  to  repel, 
for  the  common  intellect  has  been  griev- 
ouslv  kept  down  and  wronged  through 
the  oelief  of  its  incapacity.  The  pulpit 
would  do  more  good  were  not  the  mass 
of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  chil- 
dren. Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is 
passing  away  in  which  intellect  was 
thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  and  the 
majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  Science  is  leaving  her  sol- 
itudes to  enlighten  the  multitude.  How 
much  more  may  religious  teachers  take 
courage  to  speak  to  men  on  subjects 
which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the  prop- 
erties and  laws  of  matter,  —  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say, 
want  capacitv  to  receive  great  truths 
relating  to  tneir  spiritual  nature.  But 
what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian 
religion  ?  A  spiritual  system,  intended 
to  turn  men's  minds  upon  themselves,  to 
frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought, 
imagination,  and  passion,  to  establish 
them  in  an  intimacy  with  their  own 
souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian  virt- 
ues which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  and 
seek  ?     I  answer,  pure  and  high  motions 
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or  determinations  of  the  mind.  That 
refinement  of  thought  which,  I  am  told, 
transcends  the  common  intellect,  belongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  the  human 
mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself 
more  and  more  inward,  and  to  be  grow- 
ing more  alive  to  its  own  worth  and  its 
capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit  of 
education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  There  is  a  spreading 
conviction  that  man  was  made  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of 
burden,  or  a  creature  of  sense.  The 
divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human 
breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a 
liberty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let 
religious  teaching  correspond  to  this 
advancement  of  the  mind.  Let  it  rise 
above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  times  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preach- 
ing, I  believe,  is  so  intelligible  as  that 
which  is  true  to  human  nature,  and  helps 
men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated 
not  only  represents  men  as  incapable  of 
understanding,  but  still  more  of  beine 
moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saved, 
by  such  views  as  I  have  given.  If  by 
this  objection  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  these  views  are  not  alone  or  of 
themselves  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dispute 
it;  for,  true  and  glorious  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our 
nature.  I  have  spoken  of  the  godlike 
capacities  of  the  soul.  But  other  and 
very  different  elements  enter  into  the 
human  beine.  Man  has  animal  propen- 
sities as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind. 
He  has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and 
self-love  with  conscience.  He  is  a  free 
being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus 
constituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and 
often  sins  grievously.  To  such  a  being 
religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict,  requiring 

freat  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  ha- 
itual  watchfulness  and  prayer ;  and  all 
the  motives  are  needed  by  which  force 
and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to 
the  will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher  to 
talk  perpetually  of  man  as  '*  made  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  I  would 
not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 


Let  him  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and 
various  nature.     Let  him  summon  to  his 
aid  all  the  powers  of  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.     Let  him  bring  to  beu* 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  God's 
milder'  and  more  awful  attributes,  tiie 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divine 
word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warn- 
ings of  experience.     Let  the  wages  of 
sin  here  and  hereafter  be  tauzht  dearly 
and  earnestly.     But  amidst  the  various 
motives  to  spiritual  e£Eort  which  belong 
to  the  minister,  none  are  more  quick- 
ening than  those  drawn  from  the  soul 
itself  and  from  God*s  desire  and  pur- 
pose to  exalt  it  by  every  aid  consistent 
with  its  freedom.     These  views  I  con- 
ceive are  to  mix  with  all  others,  and 
without  them  aU  others  fail  to  promote 
a  generous  virtue.     Is  it  said  that  the 
minister's    proper  work   is    to    preach 
Christ,  and  not  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ?     I  answer,  that  Christ's  great- 
ness is  manifested  in  the  greatness  of 
the  nature  which  he  was  sent  to  redeem; 
and  that  his  chief  glory  consists  in  this, 
that  he  came  to  restore  God's  image 
where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and 
to  give  an  everlasting  impulse  and  life 
to  what  is  divine  within  us.     Is  it  said 
that  the  malignity  of  sin  is  to  be  the 
minister's  great  tlieme  ?    I  ai^wer,  that 
this  malignity  can  only  be  understood 
and  felt  when  sin  is  viewed  as  the  ruin 
of  God's  noblest  work,  as  darkening  a 
li^ht  brighter  than  the  sun,  as  carrymg 
discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death  into 
a  mind  framed  for  perpetual  progress 
towards  its  Author.    Is  it  said  that  ter- 
ror is  the  chief  instrument  of  saving  the 
soul?     I  answer,  that  if  by  terror  be 
meant  a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  con- 
viction and  dread  of  the  unutterable  evfl 
incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be- 
trays,  and  destroys  itself,  then   I  am 
the  last  to  deny  its  importance.    But  a 
fear  like  this,  which  regards  the  debase- 
ment of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
is  plainly  founded  upon  and  proportioned 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
our  nature.    The  more  common  terror 
excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and 
bodily  pain  is  a  very  questionable  means 
of  virtue.     When  strongly  awakened  it 
generally  injures  the  character,  breaks 
men  into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the 
intellect  to  cringe  before  human  author- 
ity, makes  man  abject  bef<H'e  his  Maker, 
and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
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often  terminates  in  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence altogether  distinct  from  virtuous 
self-respect,  and  singularly  hostile  to  the 
ooassuming,  charitable  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  preacher  should  rather 
strive  to  fortify  the  soul  against  phys- 
ical pains  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mas- 
tery, teaching  it  to  dread  nothing  in 
comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sin  as 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened 
and  raised  by  appeals  to  their  highest 
principles.  Even  the  convicts  of  a 
prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness, 
generosity,  and  especially  by  a  tone, 
K)ok.  and  address,  expressing  hope  and 
respect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that 
the  doctrine  of  ages  has  been  that  ter- 
ror, restraint,  and  lx)nd3ge  are  the  chief 
safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace. 
But  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  affec- 
tion, confidence,  respect,  and  freedom 
are  mightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents. 
Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous 
influences.  I  would  that  this  truth  were 
better  understood  by  religious  teachers. 
From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too 
seldom  proceed.  In  the  church  men  too 
seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken,  and 
exalt  them.  Religion,  speaking  through 
I^r  public  organs,  seems  often  to  for- 
get her  natural  tone  of  elevation.  The 
character  of  God,  the  principles  of  his 
eovemment,  his  relations  to  tlie  human 
nmily,  the  purposes  for  which  He 
brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  which 
He  has  given  us,  and  the  condition  in 
which  He  has  placed  us.  —  these  and  the 
like  topics,  though  the  sublimest  which 
can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  unfrequently 
so  set  forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade 
the  hearers,  disheartening  and  oppress- 
ing with  gloom  the  timid  and  sensitive, 
and  infecting  coarser  minds  with  the 
unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  pre- 
sumption, and  exclusive  pretension  to 
the  avor  of  God.  I  know,  and  rejoice 
to  know,  that  preaching  in  its  worst 
forms  does  good;  for  so  bright  and 
piercing  is  the  light  of  Christianity  that 
it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest 
clouds  in  which  men  contrive  to  involve 
it  But  that  evil  mixes  with  the  good, 
1  also  know ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  my  deep  convictions  did  I  not  say 
tiiat  numan  natiu'e  requires  for  its  ele- 
vation more  generous  treatment  from 
the  teachers  of  religion. 

1  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  min- 


ister cherish  a  reverence  for  his  own 
nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it  even 
in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him 
delight  in  its  beautiful  and  lofty  mani- 
festations. Let  him  hold  fast,  as  one  of 
the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a 
faith  in  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul, 
—  that  faith  which  looks  beneath  the 
perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of 
the  laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and  igno- 
rance of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of 
the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle, 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may 
yet  break  forth  and  **  shme  as  the  sun  " 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive 
to  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of 
the  heavenly  treasure  witliin  them,  a 
consciousness  of  possessing  what  is  of 
more  worth  than  the  outward  universe. 
Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his  labors.  Let 
him  speak  to  men  as  to  beings  liberally 
gifted  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  al- 
ways look  round  on  a  congregation  with 
the  encoura^ng  trust  that  he  has  hear- 
ers prepared  to  respond  to  the  simple, 
unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and 
to  the  noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind. 
Let  him  feel  deeply  for  those  in  whom 
the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
passions.  Let  him  sympathize  tenderly 
with  those  in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle, 
to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life. 
Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher  and 
diviner  virtue  those  in  whom  it  has  gained 
strength.  Let  him  strive  to  infuse  cour- 
age, enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  in- 
fltexible  will  into  men's  labors  for  their 
own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him 
cherish  an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith 
in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener  of 
the  human  mind,  and  in  Cnrist  as  its 
triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That 
by  such  preaching  he  is  to  work  mir- 
acles, I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival 
in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what  is 
wrought  by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and 
terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or 
desire.  That  all  will  be  made  better,  I 
am  far  from  believing.  His  office  is  to 
act  on  free  beings,  who,  after  all,  must 
determine  themselves  ;  who  have  power 
to  withstand  all  foreign  agency ;  who 
are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere  preaching, 
but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toil.  Stfll 
I  beheve  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a 
benefactor  beyond  all  praise  to  the  hu- 
man soul.  I  oelieve,  and  know,  that  on 
those  who  will  admit  his  influence  he 
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will  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously. 
His  function  is  the  sublimest  under 
heaven ;  and  his  reward  will  be  a  grow- 


ing power  of  spreading  truth,  virtoc, 
mond  strength,  love,  and  hsq>piness, 
without  limit  and  without  end. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


Matthbw  zirai.  5 :  "  This  is  my  bdoved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased." 

The  character  of  Christ  may  be  stud- 
ied for  various  purposes.  It  is  singularly 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart,  to  awaken 
love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As 
an  example,  it  has  no  rival  As  an  evi- 
dence of  his  religion,  perhaps  it  yields 
to  no  other  proof ;  perhaps  no  other  has 
so  often  conquered  unbelief.  It  is  chiefly 
to  this  last  view  of  it  that  I  now  asK 
your  attention.  The  character  of  Christ 
IS  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  As  such,  I  would  now  place  it 
before  you.  I  shall  not,  however,  think 
only  of  confirmine  your  faith  ;  the  very 
illustrations  which  I  shall  adduce  for 
this  purpose  will  show  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  our  reverence,  obedience,  im- 
itation, and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's 
character,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel, 
the  more  we  shall  be  impressed  with  its 

genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly 
rawn  from  the  life.  The  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists  bear  the  marks  of  truth 
perhaps  beyond  all  other  histories.  They 
set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary 
beine  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and 
yet  uiey  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of 
childhood.  The  authors  do  not  think  of 
themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one 
aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ;  and  they 
manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  he 
inspired  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  him- 
self, by  giving  us  his  actions  and  say- 
ings without  comment,  explanation,  or 
eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives  no 
varnishing,  no  high  coloring,  no  attempts 
to  make  his  actions  striking,  or  to  bnng 
out  the  beauties  of  his  character.  We 
are  never  pointed  to  any  circumstance 
as  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The 
Evangelists  write  with  a  calm  trust  in 
his  character,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and 
with  a  deep  veneration,  as  if  comment 
or  praise  of  their  own  were  not  worthy 


to  mingle  with  the  recital  of   sach  a 
Ufe. 

It  is  the  efiFect  of  our  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  Jesus  that  we  are  not 
struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  be.  We 
read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing its  excellence.  His  stupendoos 
works  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high 
offices  seem  as  much  matters  of  course 
as  the  common  relations  which  men  bear 
to  each  other.  On  this  account,  it  is  fit 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what 
the  Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  o£Fer 
comments  on  Christ's  character,  to  bring 
out  its  features,  to  point  men  to  its 
higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by 
unfolding  its  wonderful  majesty.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  most  important  func- 
tions, as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness 
and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  be- 
come worn,  I  had  almost  said  tarnished, 
by  long  and  familiar  handling.  We 
have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit 
Through  habit  men  look  on  this  glorious 
creation  with  insensibility,  and  are  less 
moved  by  the  all-enliehtenin^  sun  than 
by  a  show  of  fire- works.  It  is  the  duty 
01  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  almost 
to  create  a  new  sense  in  men,  that  they 
may  learn  in  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  Christ's  character ;  men  become 
used  to  it,  until  they  imagine  that  there 
is  something  more  admirable  in  a  great 
man  of  their  own  day  —  a  statesman  or 
a  conqueror  —  than  in  him  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  con- 
querors are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  character  of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  which  could  not  have  entered  the 
thoughts  of  mAn,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned ;  that  it  bears  eveiy 
mark  of  genuineness  and  truth  ;  that  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
resd  and  of  divine  original. 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we 
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:  would  feel  the  force  of  this  argument, 
i  to  tnmsport  ourselves  to  the  times  when 
Jesus  lived.  We  are  very  apt  to  think 
I  that  he  was  moving  about  in  such  a  city 
as  d}is,  or  among  a  people  agreeing  witn 
ourselves  in  mooes  of  thinkinfi;  and  hab- 
its of  life.  But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in 
a  state  of  society  singularly  remote  from 
our  own.  Of  all  nations,  the  Jewish 
was  the  most  strongly  marked.  The 
Jew  hardly  felt  himself  to  belong  to  the 
baman  family.  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  himself  as  chosen  by  God,  holy, 
dean ;  whilst  the  Gentiles  were  sinners, 
dogs,  polluted  unclean.  His  common 
dr^  the  phylactery  on  his  brow  or 
arm,  the  hem  of  his  garment,  his  food, 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  his  life,  as 
;  well  as  his  temple,  his  sacrifices,  his  ab- 
lutions, all  held  him  up  to  himself  as  a 
!  peculiar  favorite  of  God,  and  all  sepa- 
I  rated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  other  nations  he  could  not  eat  or 
marry.  They  were  unworthy  of  his 
communion.  Still,  with  all  these  no- 
tions of  superiority,  he  saw  himself  con- 
quered by  those  wnom  he  despised.  He 
was  obliged  to  wear  the  shackles  of 
;  Rome,  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  ter- 
;  ritory,  a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple, 
;  and  a  Roman  tax  gatherer  extorting,  for 
the  support  of  an  idolatrous  government 
and  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he  re- 
garded as  due  only  to  God.  The  hatred 
which  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew 
\  towards  his  foreign  oppressor  peirhaps 
never  glowed  with  equal  intenseness  in 
any  other  conquered  state  He  had, 
however,  his  secret  consolation.  The 
time'  was  near,  the  prophetic  age  was  at 
hand,  when  JuJea  was  to  break  her 
chains  and  rise  from  the  dust  Her 
bog-promised  king  and  deliverer  was 
near,  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown 
of  universal  empire.  From  Jerusalem 
was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations 
were  to  serve  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
To  this  conqueror  the  Jews  indeed  as- 
cribed the  omce  of  promoting  religion  ; 
,  but  the  religion  of  Moses,  corrupted 
into  an  outward  service,  was  to  them 
the  perfection  of  human  nature.  They 
ching  to  its  forms  with  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  their  souls.  To  the  Mosaic  in- 
sntutioa  they  ascribed  their  distinction 
from  all  other  nations.  It  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  hopes  of  dominion. 
I  believe  no  strength  of  prejudice  ever 
equalled  the  intense  attachment  of  the 


Jew  to  his  peculiar  national  religion. 
You  may  judge  of  its  power  by  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  transmitted  through 
so  nuny  ages,  amidst  persecution  and 
suffering  which  woulcf  have  subdued 
any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Jew.  You  must 
bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You 
must  place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of 
this  singular  people. 

Among  this  singular  people,  burnine 
with  impatient  expectation,  appearea 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  first  words  were, 
"Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  These  words  we  hear 
with  little  emotion ;  but  to  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  watching  for  this  king- 
dom for  a^es,  and  who  were  looking  for 
its  immediate  manifestation,  they  must 
have  been  awakening  as  an  earthquake. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Jesus  thronged 
by  multituaes  which  no  building  could 
contain.  He  repairs  to  a  mountain,  as 
affording  him  advantages  for  addressing 
the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding 
him  with  eager  looks,  and  ready  to 
drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.  And 
what  do  I  near?  Not  one  word  of 
Judea,  of  Rome,  of  freedom,  of  con- 
quest, of  the  glories  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  of  the  thronging  of  all  na- 
tions to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion.  Al- 
most every  word  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  and  feelings  which  glowed 
through  the  whole  people,  and  were 
consecrated  under  the  name  of  religion. 
He  speaks  of  the  long-expected  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity 
promised  to,  and  only  to  be  partaken 
b^,  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart.  The 
nghteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  re- 
ligion, and  which  the  new  deliverer  was 
expected  to  spread  far  and  wide,  he  pro- 
nounces worthless,  and  declares  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah, 
to  be  shut  against  all  who  do  not  culti- 
vate a  new,  spiritual,  and  disinterested 
virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victory,  he 
commands  his  impatient  hearers  to  love, 
to  forgive,  to  bless  their  enemies ;  and 
holds  forth  this  spirit  of  benignity, 
mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of 
the  people  of  the  true  Messiah.  In- 
stead of  national  interests  and  glories, 
he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit 
of  impartial  charity  and  love,  unconfined 
by  the  bounds  ot  tribe  or  nation,  and 
proclaims  this  to  be  the  happiness  and 
honor  of  the  reign  for  which  they  hoped. 
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Instead  of  this  world's  riches,  which 
they  expected  to  flow  from  all  lands  into 
their  own,  he  commands  them  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to 
an  incorruptible,  immortal  life,  as  the 
true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is  this  all. 
He  does  not  merely  oflFer  himself  as  a 
spiritual  deliverer,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  empire  of  inward  piety  and  univer- 
sal charity;  he  closes  with  language 
announcing  a  more  mysterious  office. 
"  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day. 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  m 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  I  pro- 
fess unto  them,  I  never  knew  you,  de- 
part from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 
Here  I  meet  the  annunciation  of  a  char- 
acter as  august  as  it  must  have  been 
startling.  I  hear  him  foretelling  a  do- 
minion to  be  exercised  in  the  future 
world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what 
entered  largely  into  his  future  teachinj?, 
that  his  power  was  not  bounded  to  this 
earth.  These  words  I  better  under- 
stand when  I  hear  him  subsequently 
declaring  that,  after  a  painful  death,  he 
was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre-eminent 
power  and  glory,  was  to  be  the  advo- 
cate and  judge  of  the  human  race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by 
Jesus  of  his  character  and  reign  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Immediately 
afterwards  I  hear  another  lesson  from 
him.  bringing  out  some  of  these  truths 
still  more  strongly.  A  Roman  centurion 
makes  application  to  him  for  the  cure  of 
a  servant  whom  he  particularly  valued  ; 
and  on  expressing,  in  a  strong  manner, 
his  conviction  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to 
heal  at  a  distance,  Tesus,  according  to  the 
historian,  '*  marvelled,  and  said  to  those 
that  followed,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel ; 
and  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  the  children  of  the  kingdom ''  (that 
is,  the  Jews)  ''  shall  be  cast  out.''  Here 
all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cher- 
ished of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  were 
crushed ;  and  the  reception  of  the  de- 
spised Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  extension  of  His 

Cure  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
egan'tol>e  proclaimed* 


Here  I  pause  for  the  present,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  the  character  of  Jesus 
be  not  the  most  extraordinary  in  history, 
and  wholly  inexplicable  on  human  prin- 
ciples. Review  the  ground  over  which 
we  have  gone.  Recollect  that  he  was 
born  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst  of 
Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passion, 
and  throwing  their  whole  souls  into  Uie 
expectation  of  a  national  and  earthly 
deliverer.  He  grew  up  among  them  in 
poverty,  seclusion,  and  labors  fitted  to 
contract  his  thoughts,  purposes,  and 
hopes ;  and  yet  we  find  him  escaping 
every  influence  of  education  and  soaetv. 
We  find  him  as  untouched  by  the  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  universally  around 
him,  which  religion  and  patriotism  con- 
curred to  consecrate,  which  the  mother 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  child,  and 
which  the  teacher  of  the  svnagofue 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  another  world.  We 
find  him  conceiving  a  sublime  purpose, 
such  as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  or 
hero,  and  see  him  possessed  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  sustaining  a  relation  to 
God  and  mankind,  and  of  being  invested 
with  powers  in  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come  such  as  had  never  entered  the 
human  mind.  Whence  now,  I  ask,  came 
the  conception  of  this  character  ? 

Will  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in  im- 
posture,—  that  it  was  a  fabrication  of 
a  deceiver?  I  answer,  the  character 
claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  suppo- 
sition by  its  very  nature.  It  was  so 
remote  from  all  tne  ideas  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awaken 
sympathy,  so  unattractive  to' the  heathen, 
so  exasperating  to  the  Jew,  that  it  was 
the  last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impostor. 
A  deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  must 
have  foreseen  that  it  would  expose  him 
to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  persecu- 
tion, and  that  he  would  be  left  to  carr)' 
on  his  work  alone,  just  as  Jesus  alwaj^ 
stood  alone,  and  could  find  not  an  inoi- 
vidual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  design. 
What  allurements  an  unprincipled,,  self- 
seeking  man  could  find  to  such  an 
enterprise,  no  common  ingenuity  can 
discover. 

I  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimitj-  of  the 
character  claimed  by  Christ  forbids  us 
to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a  selfish, 
designing,  depraved  mind  could  have 
formed  the  idea  and  purpose  of  a  work 
unparalleled  in  beneficence,  in  vastness. 
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and  in  moral  grandeur,  would  certainly 
be  a  strange  departure  from  the  laws  of 
die  human  mind.  I  add,  that  if  an  im- 
postor could  have  lighted  on  the  con- 
ception of  so  sublime  aUd  wonderful  a 
wwk  as  that  claimed  by  Jesus,  he  could 
not — 1  say,  he  could  not — have  thrown 
into  his  personation  of  it  the  air  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  part  would  have  been 
too  hi^h  tor  him.  He  would  have  over- 
acted It  or  fallen  short  of  it  perpetually. 
His  true  character  would  have  rebelled 
against  his  assumed  one.  We  should 
have  seen  something^  strained,  forced, 
artificial,  awkward,  snowing  that  he  was 
not  in  his  true  sphere.  To  act  up  to  a 
character  so  singular  and  grand,  and  one 
for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found, 
seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  for  a  man 
who  had  not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who 
was  only  wearing  it  as  a  mask. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  ? 
Bred  a  Jewish  peasant  or  carpenter,  he 
issues  6t>m  obscurity  and  claims  for 
liimself  a  divine  office,  a  superhuman 
dignity,  such  as  had  not  been  imagined ; 
aira  in  no  instance  does  he  fall  below 
the  character.  The  peasant,  and  still 
iDore  the  Jew,  wholly  disappears.  We 
feel  that  a  new  being,  of  a  new  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  a  part  in  human  aifairs. 
There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and 
aathority  in  his  teaching.  lie  speaks  as 
a  beinor  related  to  the  whole  human  race. 
His  mind  never  shrinks  within  the  ordi- 
oary  limits  of  humm  agency.  A  nar- 
rower sphere  than  the  world  never  enters 
bis  thoughts.  He  speaks  in  a  natural, 
spontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the 
nost  arduous  and  important  change  in 
human  affairs.  This  unlabored  manner 
of  expressing  great  thoughts  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention.  You  never 
hear  from  Jesus  that  swelling,  pom- 
pous, ostentatious  language  which  almost 
necessarily  springs  ^om  an  attempt  to 
sustain  a  character  above  our  powers. 
He  talks  of  his  glories  as  one  to  whom 
tb^  were  familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy 
ana  oneness  with  God,  as  simplv  as  a 
child  speaks  of  his  connection  with  his 
parents.  He  speaks  of  saving  and 
jodfing  the  world,  of  drawing  sdl  men 
to  himself,  and  of  giving  everlasting 
iife,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 
which  we  exert  He  makes  no  set 
harangues  about  the  grandeur  of  his 
office  and  character.  His  conscious- 
otss  of   it  gives  a  hue  to  his  whole 


language,  breaks  out  in  indirect,  unde- 
signed expressions,  showing  that  it  was 
the  deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his 
convictions.  This  argument  is  only  to 
be  understood  by  resuling  the  Gospels 
with. a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  does 
not  lie  on  their  surface,  and  it  is  the 
stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When  I 
read  these  books  with  care,  when  I 
trace  the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs 
through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  him 
never  falling  below  his  sublime  claims 
amidst  poverty  and  scorn,  and  in  his 
last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot 
express.  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpen- 
ter could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives 
of  imposture  than  an  infant's  arm  could 
repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his 
unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and 
rival  the  matchless  lYorks  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus 
had  their  origin  not  in  imposture -but  in 
enthusiasm;  that  the  imagination,  kin- 
dled by  strong  feeling,  overpowered 
the  judgment  so  far  as  to  give  him 
the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work  ?  I  know 
that  enthusiasm,  or  a  kindled  imagi- 
nation, has  great  power;  and  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging 
of  the  claims  of  religious  teachers. 
But  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthu- 
siasm works,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  a  man's  previous  concep- 
tions and  modes  of  thought.  In  Judea, 
where  the  minds  of  men  were  burning 
with  feverish  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imag- 
ining that  in  himself  this  ardent  con- 
ception, this  ideal  of  glory,  was  to  be 
realized.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating 
himself  in  fancy  on  the  throne  of  David, 
dnd  secretly  pondering  the  means  of 
his  appointed  triumphs.  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  strip  that 
character  of  all  the  attributes  which 
had  fired  his  youthful  imagination  and 
heart,  —  that  he  should  start  aside  from 
all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his  age. 
and  should  acquire  a  consciousness  of 
being  destined  to  a  wholly  new  career, 
and  one  as  unbounded  as  it  was  new,  — 
this  is  exceedingly  improbable;  and 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  imagination 
so  erratic,  so  ungoverned,  and  able  to 
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generate  the  conviction  of  being  des- 
tined to  a  work  so  immeasurably  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual, must  have  partaken  of  insanity. 
Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  an  individ- 
ual, mastered  by  so  wild  and  fervid  an 
imagination,  should  have  sustained  the 
dignity  claimed  by  Christ,  should  have 
acted  worthily  the  highest  part  ever 
assumed  on  earth  ?  Would  not  his 
enthusiasm  have  broken  out  amidst  the 
peculiar  excitements  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  have  left  a  touch  of  madness  on 
his  teaching  and  conduct  ?  Is  it  to  such 
a  man  that  we  should  look  for  the  in- 
culcation of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  exemplification  of 
humanity  in  its  fairest  form? 

The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self- 
deluding  enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be 
fastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find 
the  traces  of  it  in  his  history  ?  Do  we 
detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  Of  his 
precepts :  in  the  mild,  practical,  and 
beneficent  spirit  of  his  religion  ;  in  the 
unlabored  simplicity  of  the  language 
with  which  he  unfolds  his  high  powers, 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  or  in 
the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  he  always  discovers  in 
his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  men  with  whom  he  acted  ? 
Do  we  discover  this  enthusiasm  in  the 
singular  fact  that,  whilst  he  claimed 
power  in  the  future  world,  and  always 
turned  men's  minds  to  heaven,  he  never 
indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimu- 
lated that  of  his  disciples,  by  giving  vivid 
pictures  or  any  minute  description  of 
that  unseen  state  ?  The  truth  is  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus, 
it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  calmness  and  self-possession. 
This  trait  per\'ades  his  other  excellen- 
cies. How  calm  was  his  piety  !  Point 
me,  if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  passion- 
ate expression  of  his  religious  feelings. 
Does  the  Lord's  Prayer  breathe  a  fever- 
»sh  enthusiasm  ?  The  habitual  style  of 
Jesus  on  the  subject  of  religion,  if  intro- 
duced into  many  churches  of  his  follow- 
ers at  the  present  day,  would  be  charged 
with  coldness.  The  calm  and  the  rational 
character  of  his  piety  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  doctrine  which  he  so  ear- 
nestly inculcates,  that  disinterested  love 
and  self-denying  service  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  the  most  acceptable  wor- 
ship   we    can    offer    to    our    Creator. 


His  benevolence,  too,  though  singularly 
earnest  and  deep,  was  composed  and 
serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession 
of  himself  in  his  sympathy  with  others ; 
was  never  hiftried  into  the  impatient 
and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic 
philanthropy;  but  did  good  with  the 
tranquillitv  and  constancy  which  mark 
the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of 
his  calmness  may  best  be  understood  by 
considering  the  opposition  made  to  his 
claims.  His  labors  were  everywhere 
insidiously  watched  and  industriously 
thwarted  by  vindictive  foes,  who  had 
even  conspired  to  compass  through  his 
death  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now,  a 
feverish  enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  ^eat  work  of  God, 
is  singularly  liable  to  impatient  indigna- 
tion under  lurious  and  malignant  opposi- 
tion. Obstacles  increase  its  vehemence : 
it  becomes  more  eager  and  hurried  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  in 
proportion  as  they  are  withstood.  Be 
it  therefore  remembered  that  the  nudig- 
nity  of  Christ's  foes,  though  never  sur- 
passed, and  for  the  time  triumphant, 
never  robbed  him  of  self-possession, 
roused  no  passion,  and  threw  no  vehe- 
mence or  precipitation  into  his  exertions. 
He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  or  his 
followers  the  impression  made  on  the  mul- 
titude by  his  adversaries.  He  distincdr 
foresaw  the  violent  death  towards  which 
he  was  fast  approaching.  Yet.  confidii^ 
in  God,  and  in  the  silent  progress  of  his 
truth,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 
Not  only  was  he  calm,  but  his  calm- 
ness rises  into  sublimity  when  we  con- 
sider the  storms  which  raged  around 
him,  and  the  vastness  of  the  prospects 
in  which  his  spirit  found  repose.  I  say. 
then,  that  serenity  and  self-possession 
were  peculiarly  the  attributes  of  Jesus. 
I  affirm  that  the  singular  and  sublime 
character  claimed  by  Jesus  can  be  traced 
neither  to  imposture  nor  to  an  ungov- 
emed,  insane  imagination.  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its  reality. 
I  began  with  observing  how  our  loi^ 
familiarity  with  Jesus  blunts  our  nunds 
to  his  singular  excellence.  We  probaUv 
have  often  read  of  the  character  which 
he  claimed,  without  a  thought  of  its  ex- 
traordinary nature.  But  I  know  nothing 
so  sublime.  The  plans  and  labors  cm 
statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  chil- 
dren when  compared  with  the  work  which 
Jesus  announced,  and  to  which  he  de- 
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voted  himself  in  life  and  death,  with  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  its  reality. 
The  icfea  of  changing  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  na- 
tions to  the  pure  and  inward  worship  of 
one  God,  and  to  a  spirit  of  divine  and 
hatemal  love,  was  one  of  which  we  meet 
not  a  trace  in  philosopher  or  legislator 
before  him.  The  human  mind  haS  given 
no  promise  of  this  extent  of  view.  The 
conception  of  this  enterprise,  and  the 
calm,  unshaken  expectation  of  success, 
in  one  who  had  no  station  and  no  wealth, 
who  cast  from  htm  the  sword  with  ab- 
horrence, and  who  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  use  any  weapons  but  those 
ot  love,  discover  a  wonderful  trust  in 
the  power  of  God  and  the  power  of 
love:  and  when  to  this  we  add  that 
Jesus  looked  not  only  to  the  triumph 
of  his  pure  faith  in  the  present  world, 
bat  to  a  mighty  and  beneficent  power 
in  heaven,  we  witness  a  vastness  of  pur- 
pose, a  grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling, 
so  original,  so  superior  to  the  workings 
of  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our 
familiarity  can  prevent  our  contempla- 
tion of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe. 
I  confess,  when  I  can  escape  the  dead- 
ening power  of  habit,  and  can  receive 
the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the 
following,  —  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ve  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  ana  I  will 
give  you  rest,"  —  *•  1  am  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  —  "  He 
that  confesseth  me  before  men,  him  will 
1  confess  before  my  Father  in  heaven," 
—"Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
before  men.  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
be  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels,"  — 
**  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;" 
~  I  say,  when  I  can  succeed  in  realiz- 
ing the  import  of  such  passages,  I  feel 
myself  listening  to  a  being  such  as  never 
before  and  never  since  spoke  in  human 
language.  I  am  awed  by  the  conscious- 
ness ot  greatness  which  these  simple 
words  express ;  and  when  I  connect  this 
greatness  with  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
miracles  which  I  gave  you  in  a  former 
disconrse,  1  am  compelled  to  exclaim 
with  the  centurion,  "  Truly,  this  was  the 
Son  of  God." 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before  you 
one  view  of  Jesus  Christ  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary 
being  who  ever  lived.     I  invite  your  at- 


tention to  another ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  it  is  still  more  striking.  You 
have  seen  the  consciousness  of  greatness 
that  Jesus  possessed  ;  I  now  ask  you  to 
consider  how,  with  this  consciousness, 
he  lived  among  men.  To  convey  my 
meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me  avail 
myself  of  an  imaginary  case.  Suppose 
you  had  never  heard  the  particulars  of 
Christ's  history,  but  were  told  in  general 
that,  ages  ago,  an  extraordinary  man  ap* 
peared  in  the  world,  whose  mind  was 
wholly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing come  from  God,  who  regarded  him- 
self as  clothed  with  divine  power  and 
charged  with  the  sublimest  work  in  the 
universe,  who  had  the  consciousness 
of  sustaining  a  relation  of  unexampled 
authority  and  beneficence,  not  to  one 
nation  or  age  but  to  all  nations  and  all 
times,  —  ana  who  anticipated  a  spiritual 
kingdom  and  everlasting  power  beyond 
the  ^ave.  Suppose  you  should  be  told 
that,  on  enterine  the  world,  he  found 
not  one  mind  able  to  comprehend  his 
views,  and  felt  himself  immeasurably 
exalted  in  thought  and  purpose  above 
all  around  him ;  and  suppose  you  should 
then  be  asked  what  appearance,  what 
mode  of  life,  what  tone,  what  air,  what 
deportment,  what  intercourse  with  the 
multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit  such  a 
character,  and  were  probably  adopted 
by  him ;  how  would  vou  represent  him 
to  your  minds  ?  Would  you  not  suppose 
that,  with  this  peculiar  character,  he 
adopted  some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  ex- 
pressive of  his  superiority  to  and  sep- 
aration from  all  other  men .''  Would 
ou  not  expect  something  distinctive  in 
is  appearance  ?  Would  you  not  ex- 
pect him  to  assume  some  badge,  and  to 
exact  some  homage  ?  Would  you  not 
expect  that,  with  a  mind  revolving  such 
vast  thoughts,  and  raised  above  the 
earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordi- 
nary gratifications  of  men  ?  that,  with  a 
mind  spreading  itself  over  the  world, 
and  meditating  its  subjection  to  his 
truth,  he  would  take  little  interest  in 
ordinary  individuals  ?  and  that  possess- 
ing, in  his  own  doctrine  and  character, 
a  standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would 
attach  little  importance*  to  the  low  attain- 
ments of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
around  him  ?  would  you  not  make  him 
a  public  character,  and  expect  to  see 
him  laboring  to  establish  his  ascendancy 
among  public  men?     Would  you  not 
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expect  to  see  his  natural  affections  ab- 
sorbed in  his  universal  philanthropy ;  and 
would  not  private  attachments  seem  to 
you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast  su- 
periority, and  the  immensity  of  his  pur- 
poses ?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  b^st  accommoda- 
tions the  world  could  afford?  Would 
ou  not  expect  the  great  Teacher  to  se- 
ect  the  most  sacred  spots  for  his  teach- 
ing, and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some 
conspicuous  seat  from  which  should  go 
forth  the  laws  which  were  to  reach  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you  not,  in 
a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  person- 
age to  surround  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  to  maintain  a 
separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him  ? 

Such,  1  believe,  would  be  the  expec- 
tation of  us  all ;  and  what  was  the  case 
with  Jesus?  Read  his  history.  .He 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  "more 
than  human  greatness  to  accomplish  an 
infinite  work;  and  where  do  vou  find 
him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  his  man- 
ner ?  How  does  he  converse,  how  live 
with  men?  His  appearance,  mode  of 
life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  should  have  supposed. 
He  comes  in  the  ordinarv  dress  of  the 
class  of  society  in  which  he  had  grown 
up.  He  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like 
John,  to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  any  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  in  Jewish 
history.  Would  you  find  him  ?  Go  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.  Go 
to  the  well  of  Samaria,  where  he  rests 
alter  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Would 
you  hear  him  teach  ?  You  may  find  him, 
mdeed,  sometimes  in  the  temple,  for 
that  was  a  place  of  general  resort ;  but 
commonly  you  may  find  him  instructing 
in  the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the 
Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount,  and  now 
in  the  streets  of  the  browded  city.  He 
has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head, 
nor  will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler 
comes  and  falls  at  his  feet.  He  says, 
*'  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  me." 
Nor  was  this  all.  Something  more 
striking  remains  to  be  told.  He  did  not 
merely  live  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places, 
had  he  pleased,  he  might  have  cleared  a 
space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  others.  But  in 
these  places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived 


with  men  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend, 
sometimes  a  servant ;  and  entered,  with 
a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the 
feelings,  interests,  wants,  sorrows  of  in- 
dividuals, of  ordinary  men,  and  even  ol 
the  most  depressed,  despised,  and  for- 
saken of  the  race.  Here  is  the  most 
striking  view  of  Jesus.  This  combiia- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its 
lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrivalled  and  divine  glo- 
ries, is  the  most  wonderful  distinction 
of  this  wonderful  character.  Here  we 
learn  the  chief  reason  why  he  chose 
poverty,  and  refused  every  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  appearance.  He  did  this 
because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  ac- 
cessible to  all,  to  pour  out  the  fulness 
of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  know  and 
weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins,  and  to 
manifest  his  interest  in  their  afiEectioiis 
and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this 
sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  varieties  of  character  and  con- 
dition. But  how  beautiful  are  they  !  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry  we  find 
him  present  at  a  marriage  to  which 
he  and  his  disciples  had  oeen  caDed. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of 
peculiar  exhilaration  and  festivity;  but 
Jesus  did  not  therefore  decline  it  He 
knew  what  affections  ioys,  sorrows,  and 
moral  influences  are  oound  up  in  this 
institution,  and  he  went  to  the  celebra- 
tion, not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown  on  its 
bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations, 
but  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence  and  to 
heighten  its  enjoyments.  How  little 
does  this  comport  with  the  solitary  dig- 
nity which  we  should  have  pronounced 
most  accordant  with  his  character,  and 
what  a  spirit  of  humanitv  does  it  breathe ! 
But  this  event  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  His  chief  sympathy  was  not 
with  them  that  rejoice,  but  with  the 
ignorant,  sinful,  sorrowful ;  and  with 
these  we  find  him  cultivating  an  habit- 
ual intimacy.  Though  so  exalted  in 
thought  and  purpose,  he  chose  unedn- 
cated  men  to  be  his  chief  disciples  ;  and 
he  lived  with  them,  not  as  a  superior 

giving  occasional  and  formal  instructioo. 
ut  became  their  companion,  travelled 
with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their 
plain  fiu'e,  communicated  to  them  his 
truth  in  the  simplest  form ;  and  though 
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they  constantly  misunderstood  him,  and 
never  recetvea  his  full  meaning,  he  was 
never  wearied  ?rith  teaching  them.  So 
hmiliar  was  his  intercourse,  that  we 
find  Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affec- 
tioiiate  zeal  for  announcing  his  approach- 
ing death,  and  we  find  John  leaning  on 
his  bosom.  Of  his  last  discourse  to 
these  disciples  I  need  not  speak.  It 
stands  alone  among  all  writings  for  the 
iroion  of  tenderness  and  majesty.  His 
own  sorrows  are  forgotten  in  his  solid- 
tnde  to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
hnmble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies 
was  beautifully  manifested  when  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  him.  His  dis- 
dples,  judging  as  all  men  would  judge, 
tboi^t  that  he  who  was  sent  to  wear 
the  crown  of  universal  empire  had  too 
great  a  work  before  him  to  give  his  time 
and  attention  to  children,  and  reproved 
(he  parents  who  brought  them  ;  but 
Jesns,  rebuking  his  disciples  called  to 
him  the  children.  Never.  I  believe,  did 
diildhood  awaken  such  deep  love  as  at 
^  moment.  He  took  them  in  his 
anns  and  blessed  them,  and  not  only 
said  diat  ^  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  but  added,  '*  He  that  receiveth 
a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me ;  " 
so  entirelv  did  he  identify  himself  with 
this  primitive,  innocent,  beautiful  form 
(A  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings 
so  bw  as  to  be  beneath  his  sympathy. 
He  not  merel}^  taught  the  publican  and 
sinner,  but,  with  sul  his  consciousness 
of  purity,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them, 
and,  when  reproved  by  the  malignant 
Pharisee  for  such  companionship,  an- 
swered by  the  touching  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
said, "  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost" 

No  personal  sufferine  dried  up  this 
fonntain  of  love  in  his  oreast.  On  his 
*ay  to  the  cross  he  heard  some  women 
of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the 
»ttnd,  forgetting  his  own  grief,  he 
tenied  to  them  and  said,  "Women  of 
JoTisalem  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
fer  yourselves  and  your  children."  On 
^»cross,  whilst  his  mind  was  divided 
between  intense  suffering  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  infinite  blessings  in 
•hich  his  sufferings  were  to  issue,  his 

Sc  lighted  on  his  mother  and  John,  and 
e  sensibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend 


mingled  with  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  universal  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Never  before  did  natural  affection  find 
so  tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance. 
To  his  mother  he  said,  directing  her  to 

ifohn,  "  Behold  thy  son ;  I  leave  my  be- 
oved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  per- 
form my  filial  offices,  and  to  enjoy  a 
share  01  that  affection  with  which  you 
have  followed  me  through  life  ;  "  ana  to 
John  he  said,  "  Behold  thy  mother;  I 
bequeath  to  you  the  happiness  of  min- 
istering to  my  dearest  earthly  friend." 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  humanity 
had  one  higher  triumph.  Whilst  his  ene- 
mies surrounded  him  with  a  malignity 
unsoftened  by  his  last  agonies,  and,  to 
give  the  keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded 
him  scoffindy  of  the  high  character  and 
office  which  he  had  cfiumed,  his  only 
notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do.^' 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men ;  with  the 
consciousness  of  unutterable  majesty  he 
joined  a  lowliness,  gentleness,  humanity, 
and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example 
in  human  history.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
template this  wonderful  union.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to 
all  around  him  was  the  intimacy,  the 
brotherly  love,  with  which  he  bound 
himself  to  them.  I  maintain  that  this 
is  a  character  wholly  remote  from  hu- 
man conception.  To  imagine  it  to  be 
the  production  of  imposture  or  enthu- 
siasm shows  a  strange  unsoundness  of 
mind.  I  contemplate  it  with  a  venera* 
tion  second  only  to  the  profound  awe 
with  which  I  look  up  to  God.  It  bears 
no  mark  of  human  invention.  It  was 
real.  It  belonged  to  and  it  manifested 
the  beloved  Son  of  God. 

But  I  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your 
attention  a  few  moments  more  t  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  depth  of 
Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched 
the  great  principle  on  which  his  won- 
derful sympathy  was  founded,  and  which 
endearea  to  him  his  o0ice  of  universal 
Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep 
principle  was  ?  I  answer,  it  was  his 
conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  hu-' 
man  soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress 
and  image  of  the  Divinity,  and  therefore 
thirsted  for  his  redemption,  and  took  the 
tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  rank,  character,  or  condition  in 
which  he  was  found.    This  spiritual  view 
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of  man  pervades  and  distinguishes  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on 
men  with  an  eye  which  pierced  beneath 
the  material  frame.  The  body  vanished 
before  him.  The  trappings  of  the  rich, 
the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to 
him.  He  looked  through  them,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist,  to  the  soul ; 
and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  pla^e-spots  of  sin,  he  recognized  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  and  the 
germs  of  power  and  perfection  which 
might  be  unfolded  for  ever.  In  the 
most  fallen  and  depraved  man  he  saw 
a  being  who  might  become  an  angel  of 
light.  Still  more,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  in  himself  to  which  men  might 
not  ascend.  His  own  lofty  conscious- 
ness did  not  sever  him  from  the  multi- 
tude; for  he  saw  in  his  own  greatness 
the  model  of  what  men  might  become. 
So  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that 
again  ana  aeain,  in  speakin?  of  his  fut- 
ure glories,  ne  announced  tnat  in  these 
his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They 
were  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  partake  of 
his  beneficent  power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not 
what  can  be  sidded  to  heighten  the 
wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are 
due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  him,  not 
only  as  possessed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  unexampled  and  unbounded 
majesty,  but  as  recognizing  a  kindred 
nature  in  human  beings,  and  living  and 
dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of 
his  divine  glories  ;  and  when  I  see  him 
under  these   views  allying   himself  to 


men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracifig 
them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no 
insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment 
repel  or  overpower,  I  am  611ed  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love. 
I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of  hu* 
man  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed 
through  fraud  or  struck  out  by  enthu- 
siasm; for  it  is  infinitely  above  their 
reach.  When  I  add  this  character  of 
Jesus  to  the  other  evidences  of  his  re- 
ligion, it  gives  to  what  before  seeined 
so  strong  a  new  and  a  vast  accession  of 
strength  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. The  Gospels  must  be  true; 
they  were  drawn  from  a  living  original ; 
they  were  founded  on  reality.  The 
character  of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction ;  be 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  and  what 
his  followers  attested.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Jesus  not  only  was,  he  is  still  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
exists  now ;  he  has  entered  that  heaven 
to  which  he  always  looked  forward  on 
earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns.  \Wth 
a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in  that 
state  of  glory ;  and  I  confidently  expect, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to 
face.  We  have  indeed  no  absent  friend 
whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet.  Let  us 
then,  my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his 
virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  pre- 
pare  ourselves  to  join  him  in  those  pore 
mansions  where  he  is  surrounding  nim- 
self  with  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race, 
and  will  communicate  to  them  for  ever 
his  own  spirit,  power,  and  joy. 


THE    IMITABLENESS    OF    CHRIST'S    CHAR- 
ACTER. 


I  Pmit  ii.  21 :   '*  Christ  also  suffered  for  as,  leaying 
us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.** 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic. 
To  incite  you  to  follow  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  discourse.  Christ  came  to  give  us 
a  religion.  —  but  this  is  not  all.  By  a 
wise  and  beautiful  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence he  was  sent  to  show  forth  his  re- 
ligion in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to 
sit  in  a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some 


commanding  eminence  to  pronounce  laws 
and  promises.  He  is  not  a  mere  channel 
through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God ;  not  a  mere  mes- 
senger appointed  to  utter  the  words 
which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  con* 
nection  with  his  message.  He  came  not 
only  to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  be  a 
living  manifestation  of  his  religion.  —  to 
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be,  in  an  important  sense,  the  religion 
itself. 

This  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Christianity  is  not  a  mere  code  of 
laws,  not  an  abstract  system  such  as 
theoI(^ans  frame.  It  is  a  living,  em- 
bodied religion.  It  comes  to  us  in  a 
human  form ;  it  ofiEers  itself  to  our  eyes 
as  well  as  ears  ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in 
our  sight.  It  is  more  than  precept;  it 
is  example  and  action. 

The  importance  of  example,  who 
does  not  understand  ?  How  much  do 
most  of  us  suffer  from  the  presence, 
conversation,  spirit  of  men  of  low  minds 
by  whom  we  are*  surrounded !  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  take  as  our 
standard  the  average  character  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  decencies  and  attain- 
ments which  secure  to  us  among  the 
multitude  the  name  of  respectable  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  power 
(have  you  not  felt  it  ?)  in  the  presence, 
conversation,  and  example  of  a  man  of 
strong  principle  and  magnanimity,  to 
lift  us,  at  least  for  the  moment,  h'om 
our  viilgar  and  tame  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  kindle  some  generous  aspirations 
after  the  excellence  which  we  were 
made  to  attain.  I  hardly  need  say  to 
you  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  our- 
selves under  any  influence  of  this  nat- 
ure so  quickening  as  the  example  of 
Jcsu3.  This  introduces  us  to  the  high- 
est order  of  virtues.  This  is  fitted  to 
awaken  the  whole  mind.  Nothing  has 
equal  power  to  neutralize  the  coarse, 
selfish,  and'  sensual  influences  amidst 
which  we  are  plunged,  to  refine  our  con- 
ception of  duty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the 
poiection  on  which  our  hopes  and 
most  strenuous  desires  should  habitually 
fasten. 

There  is  one  cause  which  has  done 
much  to  defeat  this  good  influence  of 
Christ's  character  and  example,  and 
which  ought  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this. 
Multitudes  —  I  am  afraid  great  multi- 
tudes— think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  to  be 
admired  rather  than  approached.  They 
have  some  vague  conceptions  of  a  glory 
in  his  nature  and  character  which  nSdces 
it  presumption  to  think  of  proposing 
Wm  as  their  standard.  He  is  thrown 
^  far  from  them  that  he  does  them 
iittle  good.  Many  feel  that  a  close  re- 
semblance of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be 
expected;   that   this,  like  many  other 


topics,  may  serve  for  declamation  in  the 
pulpit,  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am 
touching  here  an  error  which  exerts  a 
blighting  influence  on  not  a  few  minds. 
Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and 
character  of  Christ  as  truly  applicable 
to  them,  as  intended  to  be  brought  into 
continual  operation,  as  what  they  must 
incorporate  with  their  whole  spiritual 
nature,  they  will  derive  little  good  from 
Christ.  Men  think,  indeed,  to  honor 
Jesus  when  they  place  him  so  high  as 
to  discourage  all  effort  to  approach 
him.  They  really  degrade  him.  They 
do  not  understand  his  character ;  they 
throw  a  glare  over  it  which  hides  its 
true  features.  This  vague  admiration 
is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they  can 
pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
conceived  and  spoken  of  by  many  re- 
minds me  of  what  is  often  seen  4n 
Catholic  countries,  where  a  supersti- 
tious priesthood  and  people  imagine  that 
they  honor  the  Virgin  Mary  by  loading 
her  image  with  spancling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  un- 
corrupted  taste  is  at  first  shocked,  as 
if  there  was  something  like  profanation 
in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre, 
the  meek,  modest,  gentle,  pure,  and 
tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to 
me  that  something  of  the  same  super- 
stition is  seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets 
of  admiration  heaped  upon  Jesus  ;  and 
the  effect  is  that  the  mild  and  simple 
beauty  of  his  character  is  not  seen. 
Its  sublimity,  which  had  nothing  gaudy 
or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  un- 
affected, is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitable- 
ness as  an  example  to  mankind  is  dis- 
credited or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent 
the  discouraging  influence  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  show  that, 
however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  sympathy  and 
imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation 
that  real  greatness  of  character,  great- 
ness of  the  highest  order,  far  from 
being  repulsive  and  discouraging,  is 
singularly  accessible  and  imitable,  and, 
instead  of  severing  a  being  from  others, 
fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model. 
A  man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race, 
who  has  few  points  of  contact  with 
other  men,  who  has  a  style  and  manner 
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which  strike  awe  and  keep  others  far 
from  him,  whatever  rank  he  may  hold 
in  his  own  and  others*  eyes,  wants, 
after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind ;  and 
the  spirit  of  this  remark  I  think  may 
be  extended  beyond  men  to  higher 
orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesus 
Christ.  A  great  soul  is  known  by  its 
enlarged,  strong,  and  tender  sympathies. 
True  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take  a 
being  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who 
are  below  him,  but  binds  him  faster  to 
them,  and  gives  them  advantages  for 
a  closer  attachment  and  conformity  to 
him. 

Greatness  of  character  is  a  com- 
municable attribute,  —  I  should  say, 
singularly  communicable.  It  has  notn- 
ing  exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot 
be  the  monopoly  of  an  individual,  for 
it  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  all  minds,  —  I  mean 
reason,  conscience,  and  love,  —  so  that 
its  elements  exist  in  all.  It  is  not  a 
peculiar  or  exclusive  knowledge,  which 
can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few  under- 
standings, but  the  comprehension  of 
great  and  universal  truths,  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  every  rational 
being.  It  is  not  a  devotion  to  peculiar 
exclusive  objects,  but  the  adoption  of 
public  interests,  the  consecration  of  the 
mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very 
cause  which  all  intelligent  beings  are 
bound  to  espouse.  Greatness  is  not  a 
secret,  solitary  principle,  working  by 
itself  and  refusing  participation,  but 
frank  and  open-hearted,  —  so  large  in 
its  views,  so  liberal  in  its  feelings,  so 
expansive  in  its  purposes,  so  beneficent 
in  its  labors,  as  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily to  attract  sympathy  and  co-oper- 
ation. It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men ; 
and  true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger 
characteristic  than  its  freedom  from 
every  selfish  taint.  So  far  from  being 
imprisoned  in  private  interests,  it  covets 
nothing  which  it  may  not  impart.  So 
far  from  being  absorbed  in  its  own  dis- 
tinctions, it  discerns  nothing  so  quickly 
and  joyfully  as  the  capacities  and  pledges 
of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no 
labor  so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble  sen- 
timents, and  the  consciousness  of  a  di- 
vine power,  in  less  improved  minds. 

I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves 
great  on  earth  are  apt  to  estrange  them- 


selves from  their  inferiors ;  and  the  mul- 
titude, cast  down  by  their  high  bearing, 
never  think  of  proposing  them  as  ex- 
amples.    But  this  springs  wholly  from 
the  low  conceptions  of  those  whom  we 
call  the  great,  and  shows  a  mixture  of 
vulgarity  of  mind  with  their  superior  en- 
dowments.  Genuine  greatness  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness,    sclf- 
forgetfulness,  a  hearty  interest  in  others, 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  human 
family,  and  a  respect  for  every  intellec- 
tual and  immortal  being  as  capable  of 
progress  towards  its  own  elevation.     A 
superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kindled 
by  just  views  of  Go^and  of  the  creation, 
regards  its  gifts  and  powers  as  so  many 
bonds  of  union  with  other  beings,  as 
given  it  not  to  nourish  self -elation,  but 
to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still  more 
to  be  communicated  to  others.     Such 
greatness  has  no  reserve,  and  especiaUj 
no  affected  dignity  of  deportment.     It  is 
too  conscious  of  its  own  power  to  need, 
and  too  benevolent  to  desire  to  entrench 
itself  behind  forms  and  ceremonies;  and 
when  circumstances  permit  such  a  char- 
acter to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings, 
it  is  beyond  all  others  the  most  winnine, 
and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself  or  to  c^ 
forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling.     I 
know  not  in  history  an  individual  so 
easily  comprehended  as  Jesus   Christ, 
for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sincere, 
disinterested  love.     I  know  not  any  be- 
ing who  is  so  fitted  to  take  hold  on  all 
orders  of  minds ;    and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the 
publican,  and  the  sinner.     It  is  a  sad 
mistake,  then,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy 
with  him,  and  to  think  of  making  him 
our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by  another 
order  of  reflections.  You  tell  me,  my 
hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so  high  tha^ 
he  cannot  be  your  model ;  I  grant  the 
exaltation  of  his  character.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  more  than  human  being. 
In  truths  all  Christians  so  believe  him. 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  ex- 
isted before  his  birth  do  not  regard  him 
as  a  mere  man,  though  so  reproached. 
They  always  separate  him  by  broad  dis- 
tinctions from  other  men.  They  con- 
sider him  as  enjoying  a  communion  with 
God,  and  as  having  received  gifts,  en- 
dowments, aid,  lights  from  him  wanted 
to  no  other,  and  as  having  exhioited  a 
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spotless  purity,  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  heaven.  All  admit,  and  joy- 
fully admit,  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
freatness  and  gooclness,  throws  all  other 
uman  attainments  into  obscurity.  But 
on  this  account  he  is  not  less  a  standard, 
nor  is  he  to  discourage  us,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  breathe  into  us  a  more  ex- 
hilarating hope ;  for  though  so  far  above 
us  he  is  still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  capacities  which  we 
all  possess.  This  is  a  great  truth.  Let 
me  strive  to  unfold  it.  Perhaps  I  can- 
not better  express  my  views  than  by 
saying  that  I  regard  all  minds  as  of  one 
family.  When  we  speak  of  higher  or- 
ders of  beings,  of  angels  and  archangels, 
we  are  apt  to  conceive  of  distinct  kmds 
or  races  of  beings,  separated  from  us 
and  from  each  other  by  impassable  bar- 
riers. But  it  is  not  so.  All  minds  are 
of  one  family.  There  is  no  such  par- 
tition in  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see 
in  the  material.  In  material  nature  you 
see  iirholly  distinct  classes  of  beings.  A 
mineral  is  not  a  vegetable  and  makes 
no  approach  to  it ;  these  two  great  king- 
doms of  nature  are  divided  by  immeas- 
urable spaces.  So,  when  we  look  at 
different  races  of  animals,  though  all 
partake  of  that  mysterious  property,  life, 
yet  what  an  immense  and  impassable  dis- 
tance is  there  between  the  insect  and 
the  lion.  They  have  no  bond  of  union, 
no  possibility  of  communication.  Dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  ages,  the  animalcules 
which  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer's 
day  and  then  perish  have  made  no  ap- 
proximation to  the  king  of  the  forests. 
But  in  the  intellectual  world  there  are 
no  such  barriers.  All  minds  are  essen- 
tially of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled 
from  one  divine  flame,  and  are  all  tend- 
ing to  one' centre,  one  happiness.  This 
great  truth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  truths, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  relig- 
ion and  all  hope,  seems  to  me  not  only 
sustained  by  proofs  which  satisfy  the 
reason,  but  to  be  one  of  the  deep  in- 
stincts of  our  nature.  It  mingles,  un- 
perceived,  with  all  our  worship  of  God, 
which  uniformly  takes  for  granted  that 
He  is  a  Mind  having  thought,  affection, 
and  volition  like  ourselves.  It  runs 
through  false  religions ;  and  whilst,  by 
its  perversion,  it  has  made  them  false  it 
has  also  given  to  them  whatever  purify 
ing  power  they  possess,  But  passing 
over  this  instinct,  which  is  felt  more  and 


more  to  be  unerring  as  the  intellect  is 
improved,  this  grf  at  truth  of  the  unity 
or  likeness  of  all  minds  seems  to  me 
demonstrable  from  this  consideration, 
that  truth,  the  object  and  nutriment  of 
mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  that  the 
whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must 
have  the  same  views,  the  same  motives, 
and  the  same  general  ends.  For  ex- 
ample, a  truth  of  mathematics  is  not  a 
truth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our 
minds,  but  a  truth  everywhere.  —  a  truth 
in  heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  in- 
deed framed  his  creation  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  universal  science.  So, 
happiness  and  misery,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  morals,  must  be  to  all  in- 
telligent beings  what  they  are  to  us,  the 
objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope  and  the 
other  of  aversion ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  same  every- 
where as  on  earth,  that  in  every  com- 
munity of  beings  the  mind  which  de- 
votes itself  to  the  general  weal  must  be 
more  reverenced  than  a  mind  which 
would  subordinate  the  general  interest 
to  its  own  t  Thus  all  souls  are  one  in 
nature,  approach  one  another,  and  have 
grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with 
one  another.  I  am  not  only  one  of  the 
human  race  ;  I  am  one  of  tiie  great  in- 
teUectual  family  of  God.  There  is  no 
spirit  so  exaltea  with  which  I  have  not 
common  thoughts  and  feelings.  That 
conception  which  I  have  gained  of  One 
Universal  Father,  whose  love  is  the 
fountain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the 
dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent views  in  the  universe  ;  and  if  1  look 
up  to  this  Being  with  filial  love,  I  have 
the  spring  and  beginning  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known 
in  the  universe.  No  greatness,  there- 
fore, of  a  being  separates  me  from  him 
or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me. 
The  mind  of  Tesus  Christ,  my  hearer, 
and  your  mind  are  of  one  family ;  nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  his  of  which 
you  have  not  the  principle,  the  ca- 
pacity, the  promise  in  yourself.  This 
is  the  very  impression  which  he  in- 
tends to  give.  He  never  held  himself 
up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable 
being ;  but  directly  the  reverse.  He  al- 
ways spoke  of  himself  as  having  come 
to  communicate  himself  to  others.  He 
always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and 
adhere  to  him.  that  they  might  receive 
that  very  spirit,  that  pure,  celestial  spirit, 
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by  which  he  was  himself  actuated.  "  Fol- 
low me,"  is  his  lessen  The  relation 
which  he  came  to  establish  between 
himself  and  mankind  was  not  that  of 
master  and  slave  but  that  of  friends. 
He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  di- 
vine benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you 
know,  sends  its  own  sap,  that  by  which 
it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches. 
We  read,  too,  these  remarkable  words 
in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  *'  I  have 
given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest 
me  ;  "  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  a  glory,  a  virtue,  a  power,  a  joy, 
possessed  dv  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  his 
disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  In 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  Apostles 
say,  ^*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said  that  all  minds  being  of 
one  family,  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  is  no  discouragement  to  our  adop- 
tion of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  ob- 
serve that  there  is  one  attribute  of  mind 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  should 
particularly  animate  us  to  propose  to 
ourselves  a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime 
as  Jesus  Christ.  I  refer  to  the  principle 
of  growth  in  human  nature.  We  were 
made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs, 
and  given  for  an  expansion  to  which 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  set  bounds. 
The  soul  bears  the  impress  of  illimit- 
ableness  in  the  thirst,  the  unquench- 
able thirst,  which  it  brings  with  it  into 
being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happi- 
ness, which  it  never  gains,  and  which 
always  carry  it  forward  into  futurity. 
The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit  But 
intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  tend  to  further 
enlargement,  and  every  acquisition  is  an 
impulse  to  something  higher.  When  I 
consider  this  principle  or  capacity  of 
the  human  soul,  I  cannot  restrain  the 
hope  which  it  awakens.  The  partition- 
walls  which  imagination  has  reared  be- 
tween men  and  higher  orders  of  beings 
vanish.  I  no  longer  see  aught  to  pre- 
vent our  becoming  whatever  was  good 
and  great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I 
feel  my  utter  inability  to  conceive  what 
a  mina  is  to  attain  which  is  to  advance 
for  ever.  Add  but  that  element,  eter- 
nity, to  man's  progress,  and  the  results 
of  nis  existence  surpass  not  only  human 
but  angelic  thought.  Give  me  this,  and 
the  future  glory  of  the  human  mind  be- 
comes to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  God 


himself.  To  encourage  these  thougbl 
and  hopes,  our  Creator  has  set  before  « 
delightful  exemplifications,  even  now,  Q 
this  principle  of  growth  both  in  outwan 
nature  and  in  the  human  mind.  W< 
meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose  you  wen 
to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unac(^uainted  wW 
vegetation,  to  the  most  majestic  tree  ii 
our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was  admirioi 
its  extent  and  proportions,  suppose  yoi 
should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root: 
little  downy  substance,  which  a  breal) 
might  blow  away  and  say  to  him,  Tha 
tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this ;  it  wa 
wrapped  up  here :  it  once  lived  only  withii 
these  delicate  fibres,  this  narrow  compasi 
With  what  incredulous  wonder  wool 
he  regard  you  !  And  if  by  an  effort  € 
imagination  somewhat  oriental,  we  shoal 
suppose  this  little  seed  to  be  suddeol 
.  endued  with  thought,  and  to  be  told  thfl 
it  was  one  day  to  become  this  misfat 
tree,  and  to  cast  out  branches  wDid 
would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and  waf 
with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the  wil 
ter  winds ;  with  what  amazement  ml 
we  suppose  it  to  anticipate  its  future  )fK 
Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature  i 
nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  chfl 
ish  ;  and  still  more  striking  example 
of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before  i 
in  human  history.  We  wonder,  indeei 
when  we  are  told  that  one  day  we  shalll 
as  the  angels  of  God.  I  apprehend  till 
as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realized  ll 
ready  on  the  earth.  I  apprehend  thattb 
distance  between  the  mind  of  Newti 
and  of  a  Hottentot  may  have  been  t 
great  as  between  Newton  and  an  ai^ 
There  is  another  view  still  more  strikuM 
This  Newton,  who  lifted  his  calm,  sol 
lime  eye  to  the  heavens,  and  read  ainQl 
the  planets  and  the  stars  the  great  li 
of  the  material  universe,  was,  fort}'< 
fifty  years  before,  an  infant,  without  cm 
clear  perception,  and  unable  to  distil 
guish  his  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow! 
which  he  slept.  Howard,  too,  wbi 
under  the  strength  of  an  all-sacrifidi 
benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of  li 
man  suffering,  was,  forty  or  fifty  y«« 
before,  an  infant  wholly  absoroed  I 
liimself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw.  tf 
almost  breaking  his  little  heart  ^-ithi 
of  passion  when  the  idlest  toy  was  wid 
held.  Has  not  man  already  tra\'eii| 
as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  frt| 
angels  ?  And  why  must  he  stop  ?  Thil 
is  no  extravagance  in  the  boldest  antii 
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pation.  We  may  truly  become  one  with 
Christ,  a  partaker  of  that  celestial  mind. 
He  is  truly  our  brother,  one  of  our  fam- 
fly  Let  us  make  him  our  constant 
Biodel 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid 
down  is  liable  but  to  one  abuse.     It  may 
unduly  excite  susceptible  minds,   and 
impel  to  a  vehemence  of  hope  and  exer- 
tion unfavorable  in  the  end  to  the  very 
progress  which  is  proposed.     To  such  I 
would  say,  Hasten  to  conform  yourselves 
6)  Girist,  but  hasten  according  to  the 
r  hws  of  your  nature.     As  the  body  can- 
i  not,  by  the  concentration  of  its  whole 
I  strength  into  one  bound,  scale  the  heieht 
t  of  a  mountain,  neither  can  the  mind  me 
[  ercry  obstacle  and  achieve  perfection  by 
I  in  agony  of  the  will.     Great  effort  is 
indeed  necessary ;  but  such  as  can  be 
iQstained,  such  as  fits  us  for  greater, 
socb  as  will  accumulate,  not  exhaust, 
•or  spiritual  force.     The  soul  may  be 
overstrained  as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it 
often  is  so  in  seasons  of  extraordinary 
feligious  excitement ;    and   the  conse- 
quence is  an  injury  to  the  constitution 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  which  a 
Ife  may  not  be  able  to  repair.     I  rest 
tlie  hopes  for  human   nature  which   I 
^\eat  now  expressed  on  its  principle  of 
fTowth ;  and  growth,  as  you  well  know, 
a  a  gradual  process,  not  a  convulsive 
•tart,  accomplishing  the  work  of  years  in 
1  moment     All  great  attainments  are 
fndual.    As  easily  might  a  science  be 
Blistered  by  one  struggle  of  thought  as 
Ian  be  conquered  by  a  spasm  of  remorse. 
'Continuous,  patient    effort,  guided  by 
'Vise  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of 
«piritual  progress.      In  religion,  as  in 
;0>mmon  fife,  mere  force  of  vehemence 
'*ni  prove  a  fallacious  substitute  for  the 
i  sobriety  of  wisdom. 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly 
toored  to  maintain  in  this  discourse, 
^t  minds  are  all  of  one  family,  are  all 
'wethren,  and  may  be  more  and  more 
Jorlv  united  to  God,  seems  to  me  to 
«ve  been  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
*jd  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinction 
J  his  greatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in 
«w.  He  felt  his  superiority,  but  he 
■ewr  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from 
*Jnkind.  He  did  not  come  among  us 
fsome  great  men  would  visit  a  col- 
J^\  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
™  corrupt,  with  an  air  of  greatness, 

'""himself  above  us,  and  giving  ben- 
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efits  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  condescen- 
sion. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every 
human  being  a  mind  which  might  wear 
his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  severe 
only  toward  one  class  of  men,  and  they 
were  those  who  looked  down  on  the 
multitude  with  contempt.  Jesus  re- 
spected human  nature ;  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  own.  This  was  the  greatness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt, 
a  union  of  mind  with  the  human  race, 
felt  that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same 
intellectual  and  immortal  flame  which 
dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character, 
not  only  to  encourage  us  to  aspire  after 
a  likeness  to  Jesus ;  I  consider  it  as  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards 
him.  If  I  regard  Jesus  as  an  august 
stranger,  belonging  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent c&ss  of  existence  from  myself,  hav- 
ing no  common  thoughts  or  feelings 
with  me,  and  looking  down  upon  me 
with  onl^  such  a  svmpathy  as  I  have  with 
an  infenor  animal,  I  should  regard  him 
with  a  vague  awe  ;  but  the  immeasurable 
space  between  us  would  place  him  be- 
yond friendship  and  affection.  But 
when  I  feel  that  all  minds  form  one 
family,  that  I  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  com- 
municate to  me,  by  his  teaching,  ex- 
ample, and  intercession,  his  own  mind, 
to  bring  me  into  communion  with  what 
was  sublimest,  purest,  happiest  in  him- 
self, then  I  can  love  him  as  I  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  him  who  is 
the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian.  With  these  views,  I  feel  that, 
though  ascended  to  heaven,  he  is  not 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts ; 
that  he  has  now  the  same  interest  in 
mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their 
feet ;  and  that  there  is  no  being  so  ap- 
proachable, none  with  whom  such  unre- 
served intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now 
used  no  inflated  language,  but  have 
spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but 
earnestness,  to  choose  and  adopt  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  example  with  the  whole 
energy  of  your  wills.  I  exhort  you  to 
resolve  on  following  him,  not,  as  per- 
haps you  have  done,  with  a  faint  and 
yielding  purpose,  but  with  the  full  con- 
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viction  that  your  whole  happiness  is 
concentrated  in  the  force  and  constancy 
of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  ^ide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness. 
Let  not  the  false  views  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  in  the  world  seduce  you 
into  the  belief  that  Christ  can  bless  you 
in  any  other  way  than  by  assimilating 
you  to  his  own  virtue,  than  by  breathing 
into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not  imagine 
that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can 
avail  you  but  that  which  quickens  you  to 
conform  yourselves  to  his  spotless  purity 
and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it 
as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  next  can  you  be 
happy  but  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity 
and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let 
no  man  imagine  that  through  the  patron- 
age or  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  any 
other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any 
sincere  good  but  in  the  growtli  of  an 
enlightened,  firm,  disinterested,  holy 
mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus  any 
farther  than  you  clothe  yourselves  witn 
excellence.  He  can  impart  to  you  noth- 
ing so  precious  as  himself,  as  his  own 
mind  ;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this 
mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest 
virtues  may  be  yours.  Admit,  welcome 
this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illus* 
trious  Son  of  God  with  the  conviction 
that  you  may  become  one  with  him  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness. 
His  character  will  become  a  blessing 
just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you 
this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most 
lamentable  scepticism  on  earth,  and  in- 


comparably the  most  common,  is  a  seep* 
ticism  as  to  the  greatness,  powers,  and 
high  destinies  of  human  nature.  In  this 
greatness  I  desire  to  cherish  an  unwav- 
ering faith.  Tell  me  not  of  the  universal 
corruption  of  the  race.  Humanity  has 
alreaay,  in  not  a  few  instances,  Done 
conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ  and 
God.  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeur 
of  outward  nature  shrinks,  when  com- 
pared with  the  spiritual  ener^  of  men 
who.  in  the  cause  of  truth,  ot  God,  ci 
charity,  have  spurned  all  bribes  of  ease, 
pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood 
shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and 
the  most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  In 
such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was  node 
in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform 
itself  to  the  loveliness  and  greatness  of 
his  Son. 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesoi 
Christ.  For  all  of  us  he  died,  to  leave 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  self* 
conflict,  by  watching  and  prayer,  by 
faith  in  the  Christian  promises,  by  those 
heavenly  aids  and  illuminations  which 
he  that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  afl 
unite  ourselves  in  living  bonds  to  Christ, 
—  may  love  as  he  loved,  may  act  from 
his  principles,  may  suffer  with  his  con- 
stancy, may  enter  into  his  purposesi 
may  sympathize  with  his  sel^devotioa 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  andt 
by  likeness  of  spirit,  may  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  him  as  our  everlastiflf 
friend. 
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FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Ephbsians  vi.  34  :  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse  to  speak 
of  Love  to  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  I  trust  that  you 
feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  needed  to 
secure  your  serious  attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with 


Cropriety,  to  be  a  duty,  not  of  natunl» 
ut  of  revealed  religion.  Other  pre* 
cepts  of  Christianity  are  dictates  of  nal* 
ure  as  well  as  oi  revelation.  Th^ 
result  from  the  orieinal  and  pennanca* 
relations  which  we  bear  to  our  Creator 
and  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  arc^  writ- 
ten by  God  on  the  mind  as  well  as  in  tfa^ 
Bible.  For  example,  gratitude  towardj 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  and 
benevolence  towards  men.  are  inculcate^ 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  by 
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moral  faculties ;  they  are  parts  of  the 
inward  law  which  belongs  to  a  rational 
mind;  and  accordingly,  wherever  men 
are  found,  you  find  some  conviction  of 
these  duties,  some  sense  of  their  obli- 
gation to  a  higher  power  and  to  one 
another.    But  the  same  is  not  true  of 
the  duty  of  love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  as 
the  knowledge  of  him  is  not  communi- 
cated by  nature,  —  as  his  name  is  not 
written,  like  that  of  God,  on  the  heavens 
\  and  earth,  but  is  confined  to  countries 
,  where  his  gospel  is  preached, — it  is 
I  plain  that  no  sense  of  obligation  to  him 
;  can  be  felt  beyond  these  bounds.     No 
I  r^;ard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  be- 
I  Tond  these.     It  is  commonly  said,  there- 
I  tore,  that  love  to  Christ  is  a  duty  of 
I  revealed,  not  natural  religion,  and  this 
I  language  is  correct ;  but  let  it  not  mis- 
I  lead  us.    Let  us  not  ima^ne  that  attach- 
ment to  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
I  it  is  unlike  our  other  duties,  that  it  is 
I  separate  from  common  virtue,  or  that  it 
!  is  not  founded,  like  all  virtues,  in  our 
constitution,  or  not  recognized  and  en- 
iorced  by  natural  conscience.     We  say 
Itiat  nature  does  not  enjoin  this  regard 
to  the  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does 
Bot  make  him  known  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  is  made  known,  nature  enjoins  love 
and  veneration  towards  him  as  truly  as 
towards  God  or  towards  excellent  men. 
i  Iteason  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard 
I  hhn  with  a  strong  and  tender  interest 
j  love  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  precept. 
I  It  is  not  unlike  our  other  affections  ;  it 
\  ftquires  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influ- 
;  ^ces  from  heaven ;    it  stands  on  the 
I  iame  ground  with  all  our  duties  ;  it  is  to 
i  be  strengthened  by  the  same  means.     It 
I  is  essentially  the  same  sentiment,  feel- 
ing, or  principle,  which   we  put  forth 
towards  other  excellent  beings,  whether 
in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  duty  of  loving  Jesus 
Christ  has  been  so  urged  as  to  seem  to 
[■any  particularly  mysterious  and  ob- 
Acore;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
ttat  by  some  it  has  been  neglected 
9*  unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  uncon- 
nected with  common  life  ;  whilst  others, 
■  seeking  to  cherish  it,  have  rushed 
jjtowild.  extravagant,  and  feverish  emo- 
ws.  I  would  rescue,  if  I  can,  this 
ipty  from  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pom  abuse  on  the  other ;  and  to  do  this, 
Mhing  is  necessary  but  to  show  the 


true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ. 
You  will  then  see  not  only  that  it  is  an 
exalted  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that 
it  blends  with,  and  gives  support  to,  all 
the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and 
to  all  the  duties,  even  the  most  common, 
of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good  which 
may  result  from  a  just  explanation  of 
the  love  due  to  Christ.  You  will  see 
that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence, 
at  least  no  necessary  dependence,  on  the 
opinions  we  may  form  about  his  place,  or 
rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic  has 
convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Chris- 
tians have  cast  away  the  spint,  in  settling 
the  precise  dignity,  of  their  Master. 
That  this  question  is  unimportant,  1  do 
not  say.  That  some  views  are  more 
favorable  to  love  towards  him  than 
others,  I  believe ;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  different  sects, 
include  the  foundation  on  which  venera- 
tion and  attachment  are  due  to  our  com- 
mon Lord.  This  truth  —  for  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  plain  truth  —  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  allay  the  uncharitable  fer- 
vors of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I 
shall  rejoice  if  1  can  set  it  forth  to  others 
as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  ex- 
pressed, I  am  led  to  propose  to  you  one 
great  but  simple  question.  What  is  it 
that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love 
and  respect  ?  What  is  it  that  is  to  be 
loved  in  Christ  ?  Why  are  we  to  hold 
him  dear  ?  1  answer,  There  is  but  one 
ground  for  virtuous  affection  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  one  object  worthy  of  cherished 
and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
and  that  is  moral  goodness.  1  make  no 
exceptions.  My  principle  applies  to  all 
beings,  to  the  Creator  as  well  as  to  his 
creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to  the 
love  of  his  rational  offspring  rests  on 
the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  his 
will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  his  character  to  which  alone  we 
are  bound  to  pay  homage.  The  only 
power  which  can  and  ought  to  be  loved 
is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power. 
The  creation  is  glorious,  and  binds  us 
to  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God, 
only  because  it  sprung  from  and  shows 
forth  this  energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has 
any  being  a  claim  on  love  any  farther 
than  this  same  energv  dwells  in  him, 
and  is  manifested  in  nim.  I  know  no 
exception  to  this  principle.     I  can  con- 
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ceive  of  no  being  who  can  have  any 
claim  to  affection  but  what  rests  on 
his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit 
and  principles  which  constitute  his  mind, 
and  from  which  he  acts  ;  nor  do  I  know 
but  one  character  which  entitles  a  being 
to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the 
Scriptures  express  by  the  word  right- 
eousness ;  which  in  man  is  often  called 
virtue,  —  in  God,  holiness;  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  supreme  reverence 
for  and  adoption  of  what  is  right ;  and 
of  which  benevolence,  or  universal  char- 
ity, is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily 
undepstand  what  I  esteem  the  ground  of 
love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spotless  purity, 
his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  good- 
ness. It  is  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  dwelling  in 
him  without  measure.  Of  consequence, 
to  love  Christ  is  to  love  the  perfection 
of  virtue,  of  righteousness,  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  great  excellence  of  this 
lave  is  that,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe, 
we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the 
most  illustrious  virtue,  and  through 
Jesus  become  like  to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see 
that  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfectlv 
natural  sentiment,  —  I  mean,  one  whicn 
our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and 
approves,  and  which  our  minds  are  con- 
stituted to  feel  and  to  cherish,  as  truly 
as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  we 
know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological, 
mysterious  feeling,  which  some  super- 
natural and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  within  us.  It  has  its  founda- 
tion or  root  in  the  very  frame  of  our 
minds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to 
love,  perfection.  I  observe  next  that, 
according  to  this  view,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  exalted  and  generous  affec- 
tion; for  it  brings  us  into  communion 
and  contact  with  the  sublimest  character 
ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes 
and  nourishes  ereat  thoughts  and  high 
aspirations,  and  gives  us  here  on  earth 
the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  celestial 
beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  love  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  view  now  given 
of  it,  has  no  dependence  on  any  par- 
ticular views  which  are  formed  of  his 
nature  by  different  sects  }  According 
to  all  sects,  is  he  not  perfect,  spotless 
in  virtue,  the  representative    and   re- 


splendent image  of  the  moral  goodness 
and  rectitude  of  God  ?  However  cob- 
tending  sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other 
points,  thev  all  agree  in  the  moral  per- 
fection of  his  character.  All  recognize 
his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  his  snb- 
lime  and  unsullied  goodness.  AH  there- 
fore see  in  him  that  which  alone  deserves 
love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware  that  other  views  are  not 
uncommon.     It  is  said  that  a  true  love 
to  Christ  requires  Just  opinions  concern- 
ing him,  and  that  they  who  form  different 
opinions  of  him,  however  they  may  use 
the  same  name,  do  not  love  the  same 
being.     We  must  know  him,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ought 
Be  it  so.     To  love  Christ  we  must  know 
him.     But  what  must  we  know  respect- 
ing him  ?     Must  we  know  his   counts 
nance  and  form,  must  we  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  existed  before  his  birth, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists  ? 
Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the  ox^ 
verse,  his  precise  power  and  influence? 
On  all  these  points,  indeed,  just  views 
would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to  vir* 
tue.     But  love  to  Christ  mav  exist  and 
grow  strong  without  them.  Wnat  we  need 
to  this  end  is  the  knowledge  of  his  mind, 
his  virtues,  his  principles  of  action.     No' 
matter   how  profoundly  we    speculate^ 
about  Christ,  or  how  profusely  we  heap 
upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  admira* ' 
tion;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  dis* 
tinguishing  virtues  of  his  character,  and 
see  and  feel  their  grandeur,  we  are  as' 
ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never  heard 
his  name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an  ac>; 
ceptable  love.     I  desire  indeed  to  knoW' 
Christ's  rank  in  the  universe  :  but  rank 
is  nothing  except  as  it  proves  and  maiD*' 
fests  superior  virtue.     High  station  onlf  I 
degrades  a  being  who  fills  it  unworthily.! 
It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dignity  to 
the  office,  not  the  office  to  the  mind 
All  glor)'  is  of  the  soul.     Accordingly^ 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  anotM; 
until  we  look  into  his  soul.     I  cannaf 
be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  singular^ 
great  character  because  I  have  leamei 
from  what   region   he    came,   to  whalj 
family  he  belongs,  or  what  rank  he  suj 
tains.     I  can  only  know  him  as  far  as 
discern  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  tl 
unconquerable  strength  of  his  bew 
lence,  his  loyalty  to  God  and  duty, 
power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good 
righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate 
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luanion  with  God.  Who  knows  Christ 
best?  I  answer,  It  is  he  who,  in  read- 
mg  his  history,  sees  and  feels  most  dis- 
tinctly and  deeply  the  perfection  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Who  knows  Jesus 
best?  It  is  he  who,  not  resting  in 
general  and  almost  unmeaning  praises, 
becomes  acquainted  with  what  was  pe- 
coJiar.  characteristic,  and  individual  in 
his  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to 
himself,  not  a  dim  image  called  Jesus, 
but  a  living  being,  with  distinct  and 
gIorious*features,  and  with  all  the  reality 
of  a  well-known  friend.  Who  best  knows 
Jesus?  I  answer.  It  is  he  who  deliber- 
ately feels  and  knows  that  his  character 
is  of  a  higher  order  than  all  other  char- 
acters which  have  appeared  on  earth, 
and  who  thirsts  to  commune  with  and 
resemble  it  I  hope  I  am  plain.  When 
I  hear,  as  I  do,  men  disputing  about 
Jesus,  and  imagining  that  they  know 
iim  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his 

Seneradon  in  time  or  eternity,  or  as  to 
is  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  I  feel 
that  their  knowledge  of  him  is  about  as 
peat  as  I  should  hive  of  some  saint  or 
fcro  by  studying  his  genealogy.     These 
controversies  have  built  up  a  technical 
Aeology,  but  give  no  insight  into  the 
nind  and  heart  of  Jesus ;  and  without 
ftis  the  true  knowledge  of  him  cannot 
•Ic  enjoyed.     And  here  I  would  observe, 
lot  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from 
a  desire  to  do  good,  that  I  know  not  a 
■ore  effectual  method  of  hiding  Jesus 
torn  us,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him, 
ian  the   inculcation   of    the   doctrine 
vhicb  makes  him  the  same  being  with 
jfe  Father, — makes  him  God  himself. 
I  This  doctrine  throws  over  him  a  misti- 
tos.    For  myself,  when  I  attempt  to 
liringit  home.  I  have  not  a  real  being 
lefore  me  not  a  soul  which  I  can  under- 
stood and  sympathize  with,  but  a  vague, 
jihifting  image,  which  gives  nothing  of 
[Ae  stSjility  of  knowledge.      A  being, 
^onsisdng  of  two  natures,   two  souls, 
jpBe  divine  and  another  human,  one  finite 
■•^  another  infinite,  is  made  up  of  quali- 
which  destroy  one  another,  and  leave 
ling  for  distinct  apprehension.     This 
pound  of  different  minds  and  of  con- 
ctory  attributes  I  cannot,  if  I  would, 
rd  as  one  conscious  person,  one  in- 
^nt  agent      It  strikes  me  almost 
istibly  as  a  fiction.    On  the  other 
',  Jesus,  contemplated  as  he  is  set 
t  us  in  the  gospel^  as  one  mind^ 


one  heart,  answering  to  my  own  in  all 
its  essential  powers  and  affections,  but 
purified,  enlarged,  exalted,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute him  the  unsullied  image  of  God 
and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who 
bears  the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can 
understand,  whom  I  can  receive  into  my 
heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  whom 
I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  so- 
ciety I  can  and  do  anticipate  among  the 
chief  blessings  of  my  future  being. 

My  frienos,  I  have  now  stated,  in 
general,  what  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
most  important,  and  is  Sone  required  in 
order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let 
me  still  farther  illustrate  my  views  by 
descending  to  one  or  two  particulars. 
Among  the  various  excellences  of  Jesus, 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence 
so  deep,  so  invincible,  that  injury  and 
outrage  had  no  power  over  it.  His 
kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  their  wrong-doing.  The 
only  intercession  which  he  offered  in  his 
sufferings  was  for  those  who  at  that  very 
moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their 
vengeance ;  and  what  is  more  remark- 
able, he  not  only  prayed  for  them,  but, 
with  an  unexampled  generosity  and  can- 
dor, urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  ex- 
tenuation which  their  conduct  would 
admit  Now,  to  know  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  understand  this  attribute  of  his  mind, 
to  understand  the  strength  and  triumph 
of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this  se- 
verest trial,  to  uncferstand  the  energy 
with  which  he  then  held  fast  the  virtue 
which  he  had  enjoined.  It  is  to  see  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral 
grandeur  which  raised  him  above  all 
around  him.  This  is  to  know  him.  I 
will  suppose  now  a  man  to  have  studied 
all  the  controversies  about  Christ's  nat- 
ure, and  to  have  arrived  at  the  truest 
notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe. 
But  this  incident  in  Christ's  history, 
this  discovery  of  his  character,  has  never 
impressed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philan- 
thropy which  embraces  one's  enemies 
has  never  dawned  upon  him.  With  all 
his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity  or 
the  Trinity,  he  lives  and  acts  towards 
others  very  much  as  if  Jesus  had  never 
lived  or  died.  Now  I  say  that  such  a 
man  does  not  know  Christ.  I  say  that 
he  is  a  stranger  to  him  I  say  that  the 
great  truth  is  hidden  from  him ;  that  his 
skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little 
more  use  to  him  than  would  be  the 
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learning  by  rote  of  a  language  which  he 
does  not  understand.  He  knows  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which 
that  name  imports,  and  which  gives  it 
its  chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an  unknown 
tongue. 

I  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ*s 
character.  I  might  go  through  his  whole 
life.  I  will  onty  observe  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  is  always  set  forth  as  the  most 
illustrious  portion  of  his  history.  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self- 
immolation,  of  calm,  patient  endurance 
of  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  piety,  virtue,  human  happiness,  — 
this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is 
always  urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  crowning  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  understand  this  part  of  his 
character ;  to  understand  him  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish 
of  crucifixion  ;  to  understand  that  sym< 
pathy  with  human  misery,  that  love  of 
human  nature,  that  thirst  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  human  soul,  that  zeal  for 
human  virtue,  that  energy  of  moral 
principle,  that  devotion  to  God's  pur- 
poses, through  which  the  severest  suf- 
fering was  chosen  and  borne,  and  into 
which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  deser- 
tion, or  ingratitude,  could  infuse  the 
least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness, 
doubt,  or  infirmitv,  —  to  understand  this, 
is  to  understana  Jesus ;  and  he  who 
wants  sensibility  to  this,  be  his  spec- 
ulations what  they  may,  has  every  thing 
to  learn  respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now 
given,  that  1  consider  love  to  Christ  as 
requiring  nothing  so  much  as  that  we 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  study  it,  penetrate  our 
minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in  it,  and 
cherish  profound  veneration  for  it ;  and 
consequently  1  fear  that  attachment  to 
him  has  been  diminished  by  the  habit 
of  regarding  other  things  in  Christ  as 
more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sub- 
lime virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on 
something  mysterious  in  his  nature,  or 
else  on  the  dignity  of  his  offices,  as  his 
chief  claim  ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme 
glory  has  been  obscured.  His  nature 
and  offices  1,  of  course,  would  not  dis- 
parage; but  let  them  not  be  exalted 
above  his  moral  worth.  I  maintain  that 
this  gives  to  his  nature  and  offices  all 


their  claims  to  love  and  veneration,  and 
that  we  understand  them  only  as  far  as 
we  see  this  to  pervade  them.  This 
principle  I  would  uphold  against  Chris- 
tians of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  main- 
tain that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  loved  as 
the  Son  of  God,  understanding  by  this 
title  some  mysterious  connection  and 
identity  with  the  Father.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  that  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on 
our  affection  ;  but  I  do  deny  that  the 
mysterious  properties  of  this  relation 
form  any  part  of  this  claim;  for  it  is 
very  clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest 
on  what  we  know  of  him,  and  not  on  un- 
known and  unintelligible  attributes.  In 
saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus 
is  the  great  foundation  of  attachment  to 
him,  1  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  moral 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object 
and  ground  of  the  love  which  is  due  to 
him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeat  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively 
for  the  virtues  of  his  character;  for 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  great  idea  involved  in 
his  filial  relation  to  God?  To  be  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  bear  the  like- 
ness, to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be  partaker 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This 
is  the  essential  idea.  To  be  God's  Son 
is  to  be  united  with  him  by  consent  and 
accordance  of  mind.  Jesus  was  the  only 
begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  per- 
fect image  and  representative  of  God, 
especially  of  divine  philanthropy ;  be- 
cause he  espoused  as  his  own  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  God  towards  the 
human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their 
accomplishment  with  an  entire  self-sac- 
rifice. To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  is  not  to  understand  what  theo- 
logians have  written  about  his  eternal 
generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incom- 
prehensible union  between  Christ  and 
his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher 
and  more  instructive.  It  is  to  see  in 
Christ,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of 
the  Universal  Father.  It  is  to  discern 
in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness. 
It  is  to  understand  his  narmony  with  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  the  entireness  and 
singleness  of  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the 
interests  of  the  human  race.  Of  con- 
sequence, to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
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is  to  love  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike 
charity  of  his  soul. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  differ 
widely  from  those  of  whom  I  have  now 
spoken,  but  who  conceive  that  Christ's 
offices,    inspiration,    miracles,   are    his 
chief  claims  to  veneration,  and  who,  I 
fear,  in  extolling  these,  have  overlooked 
what  is  incomparably  more  glorious,  — 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  mind,  the  purity 
and   inexhaustibleness    of    his    benev- 
olence.    It  is  possible  that  to  many  who 
hear  me,   Christ  seems  to  have  been 
more  exalted  when  he  received  from  his 
Father  supernatural  light  and  truth,  or 
when  with  superhuman  energy  he  quelled 
the  storm  and  raised  the  de^,  than  when 
he  wept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a 
few  days    to    doom  nim   to  the   most 
shameful  and  agonizing  death  ;  and  yet 
his  chief  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit 
through  which  these  tears  were  shed. 
Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that  inspi- 
ration, and  miracles,  and  outward  dig- 
ttities  are   nothing  compared  with   the 
soul.    We  all  need  to  understand  better 
than  we  have  done  that  noble  passage 
of  Paul,    "Though   I   speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  ana  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
have  not  charity  [disinterestedness,  love], 
I  am  nothing ; ''  and  this  is  as  true  of 
Christ  as  of  Paul.     Indeed  it  is  true  of 
all  beings,  and  yet,  I  fear,  it  is  not  felt 
as  it  should  be  by  the  multitude   of 
Christians. 

You  tell  me,  my  friends,  that  Christ's 
unparalleled  inspiration,  his  perpetual  re- 
ception of  light  from  God,  that  this  was 
his  supreme  distinction ;  and  a  great 
distinction  undoubtedly  it  was :  but  I 
affirm  that  Christ's  inspiration,  though 
conferred  on  him  without  measure,  gives 
him  no  claim  to  veneration  or  love,  any 
farther  than  it  found  within  him  a  virtue 
which  accorded  with,  welcomed,  and 
adopted  it,  any  farther  than  his  own 
heart  responded  to  the  truths  he  re- 
ceived ;  any  farther  than  he  sympathized 
with,  and  espoused  as  his  own,  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  God,  which  he  was 
•cnt  to  announce  ;  any  farther  than  the 
ipirit  of  the  religion  which  he  preached 
was  his  own  spirit,  and  was  oreathed 
Zombis  life  as  well  as  from  his  lips.  In 
<Mfaer  words^  his  inspiration  was  made 
Hbrious  through  his  virtues.  Mere  in- 
spiiatioa  seems  to  me  a  very  secondary 


thing.  Suppose  the  greatest  truths  in 
the  universe  to  be  revealed  supernatu- 
rally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  inter- 
est in  them,  who  should  not  see  and  feel 
their  greatness,  but  should  repeat  them 
mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would 
be  inspired,  and  would  teach  the  great- 
est verities,  and  yet  he  would  be  nothing, 
and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  con- 
sist in  his  mere  inspiration,  but  in  the 
virtue  and  love  which  prepared  him  to 
receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made 
effectual  to  the  world.  He  did  not  pas- 
sively hear,  and  mechanically  repeat, 
certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his 
whole  soul  accorded  with  what  he 
heard.  Every  truth  which  he  uttered 
came  warm  and  living  from  his  own 
mind  ;  and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own 
soul  into  his  instructions  which  gave 
them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  con- 
scious dignity,  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, with  which  Jesus  taught  ?  They 
came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  inspired.  His 
personal  virtues  gave  power  to  his 
teachings  ;  and  without  these  no  inspi- 
ration could  have  made  him  the  source 
of  such  light  and  strength  as  he  nbw 
communicates  to  mankind. 

My  friends,  I  have  aimed  to  show  in 
this  discourse  that  virtue,  purity,  recti- 
tude of  Jesus  Christ  is  his  most  honora- 
ble distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can 
direct  you  to  nothing  in  Christ  more 
important  than  his  tried,  and  victorious, 
and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love 
Christ  for  mysterious  attributes  ;  I  love 
him  for  the  rectitude  of  his  soul  and  his 
life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him  for  that 
universal  charity  which  comprehended 
the  despised  publican,  the  hated  Samar- 
itan, the  benighted  heathen,  and  sought 
to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to  happi- 
ness. I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild, 
forbearing  spirit,  which  no  insult,  out- 
rage, injury,  could  overpower;  and 
which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repent- 
ance and  happiness  of  its  foes  as  the 
happiness  of  its  friends.  I  love  him  for 
the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy, 
and  fearless  rectitude  with  which,  amidst 
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peril  and  opposition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do. 
I  love  him  for  the  wise  and  enlightened 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  true, 
the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  and 
through  which  he  lived  and  died  to  re- 
deem them  from  every  sin,  to  frame 
them  after  his  own  godlike  virtue.  I 
love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love. 
I  know  nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Crea- 
tor or  his  creatures.  This  is  the  great- 
est gift  which  God  bestows,  the  greatest 
to  te  derived  from  his  Son. 

You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the 
love  of  Christ.  This  love  1  do  not  rec- 
ommend as  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as  an 
ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  over- 
flowing joy.  I  view  it  in  a  nobler  light. 
I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that  you  may 
bring  yourselves  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  perfect  virtue,  and  may 
become  what  you  love.  I  know  no  sin- 
cere, enduring  good  but  the  moral  ex- 
cellence which  shines  forth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Your  wealth,  your  outward  com- 
forts and  distinctions,  are  poor,  mean, 
contemptible,  compared  with  this  ;  and 
to  prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debase- 
ment, self-destruction.  May  this  great 
truth  penetrate  our  souls  ;  and  may  we 
bear  witness  in  our  common  lives,  and 
especially  in  trial,  in  sore  temptation, 
that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the  virtue 
of  Christ ! 


SECOND   DISCOURSE. 

Ephbsians  vi.  34  :  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  consid- 
ered the  nature  and  ground  of  love  to 
Christ.  The  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few 
remarks  on  the  importance  and  happi- 
ness of  this  attachment,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it 
which  prevail  in  the  Christian  world. 

A  virtuous  attachment  purifies  the 
heart.  In  loving  the  excellent,  we  re- 
ceive strength  to  follow  them.  It  is 
happy  for  us  when  a  pure  affection 
springs  up  within  us,  when  friendship 
knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds. 
It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble 
sentiments  and  beneficent  life  enters  our 
circle,  becomes  an  object  of  interest  to 
HS,  and  by  affectionate  intercourse  takes 


a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a  few 
can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
their  minds  to  connection  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  won  them  by  the  beauty 
of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  righteousness.  These  views  show  us 
the  service  which  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
to  mankind,  simply  in  offering  himself 
before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment 
and  affection.  In  inspiring  love,  he  is  a 
benefactor.  A  man  brought  to  see  and 
feel  the  godlike  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  understands  his  character  and  is 
attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in 
this  sentiment,  immense  aid  in  his  con- 
flict with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit  of  per- 
fection. And  he  has  not  only  gained 
aid,  but  happiness ;  for  a  true  love  is 
in  itself  a  noble  enjoyment.  It  is  the 
proper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  leaving  no  bitterness  or  shame 
behind,  not  enervating  like  the  world  s 
pleasures,  but  giving  energy  and  a  lofty 
consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous 
attachments.  How  strong  and  interest- 
ing are  the  affections  of  domestic  life, 
the  conju^l,  parental,  filial  ties !  But 
the  heart  is  not  confined  to  our  homes, 
or  even  to  this  world.  There  are  more 
sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which 
instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their 
origin  in  our  highest  faculties,  which 
are  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned 
than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  noore 
enduring,  more  capable  of  growth,  more 
peaceful  far  happier,  and  far  nobler. 
Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying,  and  the  happiest  attachment, 
next  to  the  love  of  our  Creator,  which 
we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in  cher- 
ishing this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I 
have  thought  that  in  the  present  dis- 
course it  would  be  well  to  p>oint  out 
some  wrong  views  which  1  think  have 
obstructed  it,  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend  that  among  those  Cnris- 
tians  who  bear  the  name  of  rationed, 
from  the  importance  which  they  give  to 
the  exercise  of  reason  in  reli^on,  love 
to  Christ  has  lost  something  of  its  honor, 
in  consequence  of  its  perversion.  It  has 
too  often  been  substituted  for  practical 
religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a 
very  fervent  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
have  placed  great  confidence  in  this 
feeling,  who,  at  the  same .  time,  have 
seemed  to  think  little  of  his  precepts^ 
and  have  even  spoken  of  them  as  unim- 
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portant.  compared  with  certain  doctrines 
about  his  person  or  nature.  Gross  errors 
of  this  kind  have  led,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
pirticularly  encouraged  among  calm 
and  sober  people  the  idea  that  the  great 
object  of  Christ  was  to  give  a  religion, 
to  teach  great  and  everlasting  truth, 
and  that  our  concern  is  with  his  religion 
rather  than  with  himself.  The  great 
question,  as  such  people  say,  is  not 
what  Jesus  was,  but  what  he  revealed. 
In  this  way  a  distinction  has  been  made 
!  between  Jesus  and  his  religion  ;  and, 
whilst  some  sects  have  done  little  but 
tiik  of  Christ  and  his  person,  others 
have  dwelt  on  ihe  principles  he  taught, 
:  to  the  neglect,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
Divine  Teacher.  I  consider  this  as  an 
cm)r  to  which  some  of  us  may  be  ex- 
:  posed,  and  which,  therefore,  deserves 
consideration. 

Mow  I  grant  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
eive  a  religion,  to  reveal  truth.  This  is 
I  pis  great  office  ;  but  I  maintain  that  this 
I  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  Jesus  ;  for 
I  his  religion  has  an  intimate  and  pecul- 
iar connection  with  himself.  It  derives 
authority  and  illustration  from  his  char- 
I  acter.  Jesus  is  his  religion  embodied 
and  made  visible.  The  connection  be- 
tween him  and  his  system  is  peculiar. 
It  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
jUicicnt  philosophers  bore  to  their  teach- 
ings. An  ancient  sage  wrote  a  book, 
and  the  book  is  of  equal  value  to  us 
whether  we  know  its  author  or  not 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christi- 
anity without  Christ.  We  cannot  know 
it  separately  from  him.  It  is  not  a  book 
which  Jesus  wrote.  It  is  his  conversa- 
tioa,  his  character,  his  history,  his  life, 
his  death,  his  resurrection.  He  per- 
^fides  it  throughout  In  loving  him,  we 
love  his  religion  ;  and  a  just  interest  in 
Ais  cannot  be  awakened,  but  by  con- 
templating it  as  it  shone  forth  in  him- 

Christ's  religion,  I  have  said,  is  very 
Imperfect  without  himself;  and  there- 
fore they  who  would  make  an  abstract 
<rf  his  precepts,  and  say  that  it  is  enough 
to  foDow  these  without  thinking  of  their 
*ttthor,  grievously  mistake,  and  rob  the 
•jstem  of  much  of  its  energy.  I  mean 
*<  to  disparage  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
|*oasidered  in  themselves.  But  their 
fcll  power  is  only  to  be  understood  and 
&lt  by  those  who  place  themselves  near 


the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celes- 
tial fervor  of  his  affection  whilst  he 
utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the 
expression  of  his  precepts  in  his  own 
life.  These  come  to  me  almost  as  new 
precepts  when  1  associate  them  with 
Jesus.  His  command  to  love  my  ene- 
mies becomes  intelligible  and  bright 
when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  nis 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand 
what  he  meant  by  the  self-denial  which 
he  taught  when  1  see  him  foregoing  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life 
itself  for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the 
true  character  of  that  benevolence  bv 
which  human  nature  is  perfected,  how  it 
unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tender- 
ness and  courage,  condescension  and 
dignity,  feeling  and  action ;  this  I  learn 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could 
teach  me.  So  I  am  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  piety  by  the  same  model. 
The  command  to  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me 
into  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  and  neg- 
lect of  common  duties, — for  religious 
excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
excess,  —  but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devo- 
tion to  God,  entire,  perfect,  never  re- 
mitted, yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  passion,  as  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  the  love  which  a  good  mind  bears  to 
a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as 
words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  su- 
preme regard  to  my  Creator  with  active 
charity  and  common  duties  towards  my 
fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts  but  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  bound 
up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot  be  truly  un- 
derstood without  him.  For  example, 
one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, perhaps  its  chief,  is  the  kind  interest 
of  God  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only  in 
the  good  but  in  the  evil ;  his  placable, 
clement,  merciful  character;  his  desire 
to  recover  and  purify  and  make  for  ever 
happy  even  those  who  have  stained 
themselves  with  the  blackest  guilt. 
The  true  character  of  God  in  this 
respect  I  see  indeed  in  his  providence, 
I  read  it  in  his  word,  ancf  for  every 
manifestation  of  it  I  am  grateful.  But 
when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved 
Son,  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly 
delegated,  and  in  whom  He  peculiarly 
dwelt  giving  singular  attention  to  the 
most  fallen  and  despised  men,  casting 
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away  all  outward  pomp  that  he  might 
mingle  familiarly  with  the  poor  and  nee- 
lected  ;  when  I  see  him  sitting  at  table 
with  the  publican  and  the  sinner,  iniit- 
ine  them  to  approach  him  as  a  friend, 
suffering  the  woman  whose  touch  was 
deemed  pollution  to  bedew  his  ieet  with 
tears ;  and  when  I  hear  him  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  concourse  sayins, "  1  am  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
—  1  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  be- 
nignity, grace,  of  that  God  whose  repre- 
sentative and  chosen  minister  he  was, 
such  as  no  abstract  teaching  could  have 
given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doc- 
trine, —  that  of  immortality.  I  prize 
every  evidence  of  this  great  truth ;  I  look 
within  and  without  me  for  some  pledge 
that  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grave  ;  that 
this  mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, is  to  live,  and  improve,  and  be 
perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which 
It  thirsts,  and  which  it  cannot  find  on 
earth.  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject 
is  invaluable  ;  but  what  power  does  this 


and  behold  the  great  Revealerof 
tality  rising  in  power  and  triumph,  and 
ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he 
had  promised  ] 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  intimately  connected  wiih  its 
Divine  Teacher.  It  is  not  an  abslracl 
system.  The  rational  Christian  who 
would  think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  religion,  overlooks  its  Re- 
vealer,  is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm, 
living,  breathing,  aciing  in  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life  or  its  Founder.  Let  him 
love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him 
love  the  character  of  Jesus,  justly 
viewed,   and  he  will  love  the  religion 


1  the 


of  God 


power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when 
he  is  justly  viewed,  —  that  is.  when  it  is 
an  enlightened  and  rational  affection,  — 
includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion  ; 
but  I  beg  you  10  remember  that  I  give 
this  praise  only  to  an  enlightened  affec- 
tion ;  and  such  is  not  the  most  common, 
nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  sentiment  which  needs 
CTeater  care  in  its  culture  than  this. 
Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  no  virtue  is  of  more  difficult  ac- 
quisition thanapure  and  intelligent  love 


towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedl] 
much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  himig 
the  Christian  world.  But  let  me  speik 
plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  uncharitabk- 
ness.  I  do  it  on!y  to  warn  my  felioB- 
Christians.  The  greater  part  of  ihis 
affection  to  Jesus  seems  to  me  of  veir 
doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  isu 
irregular  fervor,  which  impairs  the  foite 
and  soundness  of  the  mind,  and  wbidi 
is  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  pn- 
cepts,  for  the  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
soul.  Much  of  what  is  called  love  W 
Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire  you  or 
myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  sci>i>- 
ment  which  needs  more  to  be  cleami 
from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  Iherdoit 
feel  myself  bound  to  show  you  aonii:  li 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  penuaded  tlnl 
a  love  to  Christ  of  quite  a  lov.-  characiei 
is  often  awakened  by  an  injudicious  um 
of  his  sufferings.  I  apprehend  that  if  tbt 
affection  which  many  bear  to  Je.sus  «««, 
analyzed,  the  chief  ingredient  in  ilwooU 
be  found  to  be  a  tendeme!.s  avakenr 
ed  by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  oi 
Christians,  it  is  common  for  the  reliirooC 
teacher  to  delineate  the  bleeding,  djintf 
Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies,  uan 
men's  natural  sympathy  is  au-akenoic 
and  when  assured  that  this  deep  «M 
was  borne  for  themselves,  they  almoM 
necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feeling 
of  their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  iiult 
with  this  sensibility.  It  is  happy  for  m 
that  we  are  made  to  be  t.iucVed  by 
others'  pains.  Woe  to  him  »lio  has  i» 
tears  for  mortal  agony !  But  in  iha 
emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral 
worth ;  and  we  dishonor  Jesus  wbe> 
this  is  the  chief  tribute  we  ofler  him. 
I  say  there  is  no  moral  goodness  in  tbic 
feeling.  To  be  affected,  oveipo»'vteJ 
by  a  crucifixion,  is  the  most  naturd 
thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us.  let  bc 
ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever  west 
into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  sa* 
the  picture  of  Jesus  hanging  from  hi* 
cross,  his  head  bending  under  the  weif^< 
of  exhausting  suffering,  his  hinds  atd 
feet  pierced  with  nails,  and  hi.i  body 
stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and  has 

■  been  touched  by  the  sight'    ^up" 


3  that 


I  this 


lifted  up  among  us  a  human  fi'rm.  iraas- 
fixed  with  a  spear,  and  from  which  tb« 
warm  life-blood  was  dropping  in  tf* 
midst  of  us.    Who  would  not  be  decpt| 
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moved?  and  when  a  preacher,  gifted 
with  something  of    an   actor's   power, 
places  the  cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  are 
softened  and  subdued  ?     I  mean  not  to 
censure  all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the 
human  heart    There  is  something  in- 
teresting and  encouraging  in  the  tear  of 
compassion.    There  was  wisdom  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
Greenland  who,  finding  that  the  rugged 
and  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  in- 
sensible to  general  truth,  depicted,  with 
ail  possible  vividness,    the    streaming 
hlood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus,  and 
ftus  caught  the  attention  of  the  sav- 
age throueh  his  sympathies,  whom  they 
could  not  mterest  through  his  reason  or 
his  fears.    But  sensibility  thus  awakened  . 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  vir- 
tuous love  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  when 
newed  and  cherished  as  such,  it  takes 
the  place  of  higher  affections.     I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  use  made  of  the  cross  in  the 
pnlpit,  and    the    calm,    unimpassioned 
!  manner  in  which  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
I  are  detailed  by  the  Evangelists.     These 
I  witnesses  of  Christ's  last  moments  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars 
of  that  scene,  without  one  remark,  one 
*ord  of  emotion ;  and  if  ^ou  read  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a 
Mngle  instance  in  which  the  Apostles 
•frove  to  make  a  moving  picture  of  his 
cnidfixion.     No ;    they  honored  Jesus 
too  much,  they  felt  too  deeply  the  great- 
ness of  his  character,  to  be  moved  as 
■any  are  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
<lcaUi.    Reverence,  admiration,  sympa- 
thy with  his  sublime  spirit,  these  swal- 
lowed up,  in  a  great  measure,  sympathy 
with  his  sufferings.     The  cross  was  to 
them  the  last  crowning  manifestation  of 
1  celestial  mind ;  they  felt  that  it  was 
endured  to  communicate  the  same  mind 
to  them  and  the  world  ;  and  their  emo- 
tion was  a  holy  joy  in  this  consummate 
«nd  unconquerable    goodness.     To  be 
tooched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.     It 
■  not  the  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings 
«n  the  cross  which  is  to  move  our  whole 
•wis,  but  the  greatness   of  the  spirit 
with  which    he    suffered.      There,    in 
^CiA,  he  proved  his  entire  consecration 
^  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man- 
«wL    There  his  love  flowed  forth  to- 
wards his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  the 
nnnan  race.     It  is  moral  greatness,  it  is 


victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  *  We  are  to  look  through 
the  darkness  which  hung  over  him, 
through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  his 
unbroken,  disinterested,  confiding  spirit 
To  approach  the  cross  for  the  purpose 
of  weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. We  are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to 
indulge  a  natural  softness,  but  to  ac- 
quire firmness  of  spirit,  to  fortify  our 
minds  for  hardship  and  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  duty  and  of  human  happiness. 
To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ 
died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices 
to  God,  to  conscience,  to  whatever  good 
interest  we  can  advance,  —  these  are  the 
lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm 
courage,  resolution,  and  superiority  to 
all  temptation.  I  fear  (is  my  fear  ground- 
less ?)  that  a  sympathy  which  enervates 
rather  than  fortifies,  is  the  impression 
too  often  received  from  the  crucifixion. 
The  depression  with  which  the  Lord's 
table  is  too  often  approached,  and  too 
often  left,  shows,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
chief  use  of  his  sufferings  is  littl/s  under- 
stood, and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a 
glorious  sufferer  who  died  to  spread  his 
own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, a  friend  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Christ  of 
a  very  defective  kind  is  cherished  in 
many  by  the  views  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  take  of  themselves.  They 
form  irrational  ideas  of  their  own  guilt, 
supposing  it  to  have  its  origin  in  their 
very  creation,  and  then  represent  to 
their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and 
torment  over  which  they  hang,  into  which 
the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate 
them,  and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus 
can  rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  1  appre- 
hend, ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  greater 
compassion  towards  them  than  God  is 
supposed  to  feel.  His  heart  is  tenderer 
than  that  of  the  Universal  Parent,  and 
this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his  plucking 
them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tremen- 
dous and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting 
burnings.  Now,  that  Jesus  under  such 
circumstances  should  excite  the  mind 
strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a 
very  intense  attachment,  is  almost  neces- 
sary :  but  the  affection  so  excited  is  of 
very  little  worth.     Let  the  universe  seem 
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to  me  wrapped  in  darkness,  let  God's 
throne  send  forth  no  light  but  blast- 
ing flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright 
and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and 
desolate  soul,  and  a  tumultuous  grati- 
tude will  carry  me  towards  him  just  as 
irresistibly  as  natural  instinct  carries  the 
parent  animal  to  its  young.  I  do  and 
must  grieve  at  the  modes  commonly 
used  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesting 
being.  Even  the  Infinite  Father  is 
stripped  of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Sort.  The 
condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful 
colors,  which  cast  unspeakable  dishonor 
on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  magnify- 
ing the  greatness  of  Christ's  salvation. 
Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul 
harrowed  with  terrors,  and  the  future 
illumined  only  by  the  flames  which  are 
to  consume  him,  that  his  deliverer  may 
seem  more  necessary ;  and  when  the 
mind,  in  this  state  oi  agitation,  in  this 
absence  of  self-control,  is  wrought  up 
into  a  fervor  of  gratitude  to  Jesus,  it  is 
thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish, 
irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue. 
Much  of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having 
the  origin  of  which  I  now  speak,  seems 
to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the 
soul's  free  gift,  not  a  sentiment  nour- 
ished by  our  own  care  from  a  convic- 
tion of  Its  purity  and  nobleness,  but  an 
instinctive,  un^overned,  selfish  feeling. 
Suppose,  my  friends,  that  in  a  tempest- 
uous night  you  should  find  yourselves 
floating  towards  a  cataract,  tne  roar  of 
which  should  announce  the  destruction 
awaiting  you,  and  that  a  fellow-being  of 
great  energy  should  rush  through  the 
darkness  and  bring  you  to  the  shore ; 
could  you  help  embracing  him  with  grat- 
itude ?  And  would  this  emotion  imply 
any  change  of  character }  Would  you 
not  feel  it  towards  your  deliverer,  even 
should  he  have  actea  from  mere  impulse, 
and  should  his  general  character  be 
grossly  defective  ?  Is  not  this  a  neces- 
sary working  of  nature,  a  fruit  of  terror 
changed  into  ioy  ?  I  mean  not  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It 
is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus ;  he  deserves 
something  far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretch- 
edness of  man's  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  Jesus  more  necessary, 
operates  very  seriously  to  degrade  men's 
love  to  Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to 


ascribe  to  him  a  low  and  commonplace 
character.     I  wish  this  to  be  weighed. 
They  who  represent  to  themselves  the 
whole   human  race  as   sinking   by  an 
hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss  of 
flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally 
think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  of  overflowing 
compassion,  as  impelled  by  a  resistless 
pity  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless 
victims ;   for  this  is   the   emotion  that 
such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  produce.    Now 
this    overpowering    compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  misery, 
is  a  very  ordinary  virtue  ;  and  yet,  1 
apprehend,  it  is  tne  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.     It  certainly 
argues  no  extraordinary  goodness,  for 
it  is   an   almost  necessary  impulse  of 
nature.     Were  you,  mv  friends,  to  see 
millions  and  millions  oi  the  human  race 
on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf,  where  ages 
after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and 
were  the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had 
already  been  plunged  into  the  abyss  to 
pierce  jour  ear,  could  you  refrain  from 
an  overpowering  compassion,  and  would 
you  not  willingly  endure  hours  and  days 
of  exquisite  pain  to  give  these  wretched 
millions   release }     Is   there   any  man 
who   has   not  virtue  enough  for  this.' 
I  have  known  men  of  ordinary  charac- 
ter hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow- 
beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than 
are  here   supposed.     To   me    it  seems 
that  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  be- 
ings in  these  colors  of  fire  and  blood, 
and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  compassion 
which  such  misery  must  awaken,  and 
to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his 
mind,  is  the  very  method  to  take  from  his 
character  its  greatness,  and  to  weaken 
his  claim  on  our  love.     I  see  nothing 
in  Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compas- 
sion which   is  often  ascribed   to  him. 
His   character  rarely  exhibited   strong 
emotion.    It  was  distinguished  by  calm- 
ness, firmness,  and  conscious  dignity. 
Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  be 
absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or 
any   other  passion.      He   felt,    indeed, 
deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was    with  the 
mind,  with  its  sins  ana  moral  diseases^ 
and  especially  with  its  capacity  of  im- 
provement   and    everlasting    greatness 
and   glory.      He   felt  himself   commis- 
sioned to  quicken  and  exalt   immortal 
beings.    The  thought  which  kindled  and 
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sustained  him  was  that  of  an  immeasu- 
rable virtue  to  be  conferred  on  the  mind, 
even  of  the  most  depraved,  —  a  good, 
the  very  conception  of  which  implies  a 
bfty  cnaracter;  a  good,  which  as  yet 
has  only  dawned  on  his  most  improved 
disciples.  It  is  his  consecration  to  this 
sublime  end  which  constitutes  his  glory ; 
and  no  farther  than  we  understand  this, 
can  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
character  claims  and  deserves. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  contributed  to 
depress  and  degrade  men's  affections 
towards  Jesus  Christ.  To  me  the  in- 
fluence of  these  causes  seems  to  be 
great  I  know  of  no  feeling  more  sus- 
picious than  the  common  love  to  Christ. 
A  true  affection  to  him,  indeed,  is  far 
from  being  of  easy  acquisition.  As  it 
is  the  purest  and  noblest  we  can  cher- 
ish, with  the  single  exception  of  love  to 
God,  so  it  requires  the  exercise  of  our 
best  powers.  You  all  must  feel  that  an 
indispensable  requisite  or  preparation 
for  this  love  is  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  But  this  is  no  easy 
thing.  It  not  only  demands  that  we 
carefully  read  and  study  his  history  ; 
there  is  another  process  more  impor- 
tant We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  con- 
vert into  practice  our  present  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form  our- 
selves upon  him  as  far  as  he  is  now  dis- 
cerned. Nothing  so  much  brightens 
and  strengthens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to 
understand  an  excellent  being,  as  like- 
ness to  him.  We  never  know  a  great 
character  until  something  congenial  to 
it  has  grown  up  within  ourselves.  No 
strength  of  intellect  and  no  study  can 
enable  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
mind  to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a 
Blind  is  covered  with  a  mist ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  it  subdues  evil  within 
itself,  the  mist  will  be  scattered ;  Jesus 
will  rise  upon  it  with  a  sunlike  bright- 
ness, and  will  call  forth  its  most  fer- 
vent and  most  enlightened  affection. 

I  close  with  two  remarks.  You  see, 
by  this  discourse,  how  important  to  the 
k)ve  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand  with 
some  clearness  the  purpose  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world.  The  low  views 
prevalent  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
character,  and  particularly  on  our  feel- 
ii^  towards  Christ.  Christ  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from 


an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties 
of  an  outward  law.  Such  benevolence 
would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise  ;  but 
it  is  an  inferior  form  of  benevolence. 
The  glory  of  Christ's  character,  its  pe- 
culiar brightness,  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  his  having  given  himself  to 
accomplish  an  inward,  moral,  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind.  He  was  alive 
to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  looked  through  what 
men  were,  looked  through  the  thick 
shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  vice,  and  saw  in  every  human  be- 
ing a  spirit  of  divine  origin  and  godlike 
faculties,  which  might  be  recovered 
from  all  its  evil,  which  might  become 
an  image  and  a  temple  of  God.  The 
greatness  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  de- 
voting himself  to  call  forth  a  mighty 
power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindle  in 
us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breathe  into  us 
an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  with- 
in us  the  foundation  of  an  immovable 
peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  action 
which  he  communicates  to  the  human 
soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory.  To 
avert  pain  and  punishment  is  a  subor- 
dinite  work.  Through  neglect  of  these 
truths,  1  apprehend  that  the  brightness 
of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much 
obscured,  and  perhaps  least  discerned 
by  some  who  think  they  understand 
him  best. 

My  second  remark  is  that,  if  the  lead- 
ing views  of  this  discourse  be  just,  then 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends  very  little 
on  our  conception  of  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic  have 
Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and 
yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  To 
know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the 
precise  place  he  occupies  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  something  more ;  it  is  to 
look  into  his  mind ;  to  approach  his 
soul ;  to  comprehend  his  spirit ;  to  see 
how  he  thought,  and  felt,  and  purposed, 
and  loved,  —  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle 
within  him,  through  which  he  came 
among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  for  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  con- 
troversies about  Christ's  person  have  in 
one  way  done  great  injury.  They  have 
turned  attention  from  his  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should 
employ  ourselves  in  debating  the  ques- 
tions, where  Washington  was  born,  and 
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from  wliat  spot  he  came  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  our  armies  ;  and 
that,  in  the  fervor  of  these  coniemions, 
we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his 
mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  him, 
the  beamings  of  a  noble,  magnanimous 
soul.  —  how  unprofitablv  should  we  be 
employed  !  Who  is  it  tnat  understands 
Washington?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle 
his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early  his- 
tory, his  present  condition  ?  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  great  man  is  laid 
open,  who  comprehends  and  sympa- 
thizes wirh  his  generous  purposes,  who 
undersi.in'ls  the  energy  with  which  he 
<l  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his 
.  :ind  who  receives  through  ad- 
1  :i  portion  of  the  same  divine 
So  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the 
IS  which  have  been  agitated 
is  rank  and  nature  are  of  in- 
i^rnent.  His  greatness  belonged 
Ills  condition,  but  to  his  mind, 
'his    disinterested- 
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him^^eii  i<>  tlie  high  purpose  of  God. 

My  liearers.  it  is  the  most  interesting 
event  in  human  history,  that  such  a  be- 
ing as  Jesus  has  entered  our  world,  to 


accomplish  the  deliverance  of  our  miDdi 
from  all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God,  to 
open  heaven  within  them,  and  thus  to 
fit  them  for  heaven.  It  is  our  greatest 
privilege  that  he  is  brought  within  out 
view,  oSered  to  our  imitation,  to  oar 
trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and  en- 
lightened attachment  to  him  is  at  anct 
OUT  honor  and  our  happiness,  a  spring 
of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness  in  suSet- 
ing,  of  immortal  hope.  But  remember. 
it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  must 
resolve  upon  it,  and  cherish  it.  Yon 
must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  and 
moves  in  the  gospel.  You  should  meet 
him  in  the  institution  which  he  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  commemoratioo 
of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  pray- 
er, God's  aid  in  strengthening  your  love 
to  the  Saviour.  You  should  learn  bis 
greatness  and  beneiicence  by  leamii^ 
the  greatness  and  destination  of  the 
souls  which  he  came  to  rescue  and 
bless.  In  the  last  place,  you  should 
obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obe- 
dience should  purify  and  invigorate 
your  minds  to  know  and  love  him  mart. 
"  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
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Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  yokn  Emery  Abbot, 
Salem,  1815. 


In  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
the  text  we  find  the  Apostle  enlarging 
with  bk  'isual  zeal  and  earnestness  on 
a  ^'.iliit  I  !  peculiarly  dear  to  him, — -on 
the  'j! .^Mus  mystery  of  God,  or,  in 
other  ■A'i'ls,  on  the  great  purpose  of 
God,  ^^ilich  had  been  keptsecret  from 
asL'.s.  I-"'  make  the  Gentile  world  par- 
rjkifrs  ilitough  faith  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Ifii:;.;  promised  Messiah.  "Christ, 
the  Imp.-  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles,"  was 
the  Ihenic  on  wnich  Paul,  the  Apostle 
of  ilic  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expatiate. 


ing  every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  «c 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion,  which  in- 
vites us  to  consider  the  design  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  rainistr)-.  I  haw 
thought  that  these  words  would  guide 
us  to  many  appropriate  and  useful  re- 
flections. They  teach  us  what  the  Apos^ 
tie  preached :  "  We  preach  ChnsL" 
They  teach  us  the  end  or  object  foe 
which  he  thus  preached :  "  That  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus."      Following  this  natural  order, 
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I  shall  first  consider  what  is  intended 
by  "preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then 
endeavor  to  illustrate  and  recommend 
the  end  or  object  for  which  Christ  is  to 
be  preached ;  and  I  shall  conclude  with 
some  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which 
this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  dis- 
cussing these  topics,  on  which  a  variety 
of  sentiment  is  known  to  exist,  I  shall 
necessarily  dissent  from  some  of  the 
Tiews  which  are  cherished  by  particular 
dasses  of  Christians.  But  the  frank 
expression  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
construed  into  any  want  of  affection  or 
Kteem  for  those  from  whom  I  differ. 

I.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
**  preaching  Christ "  ?  This  subject  is 
the  more  interesting  and  important,  be- 
cause 1  fear  it  has  often  been  misun- 
dcretood.  Many  persons  imagine  that 
Christ  is  never  preached,  unless  his 
same  is  continually  repeated  and  his 
duaacter  continually  kept  in  view.  This 
is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed. 
Preaching  Christ,  then,  does  not  con- 
sist in  making  Christ  perpetually  the 
ttbject  of  discourse,  but  in  inculcating, 
OQ  his  authority,  the  religion  which  he 
^ght.  Jesus  came  to  be  the  light  and 
teacher  of  the  world ;  and  in  this  sub- 
file and  benevolent  character  he  un- 
folded many  truths  relating  to  the 
Universal  Father,  to  his  own  character, 
to  the  condition,  duties,  and  prospects 
^  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true 
«ppiness  of  the  human  soul,  to  a  fut- 
J«  state  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of 
forgiveness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
«  everlasting  life.  Now,  whenever  we 
J^cl^  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  any 
w>ctrine  or  precept  included  in  this 
tttensive  system,  we  "  preach  Christ," 
ybcn,  for  instance,  we  inculcate  on 
his  authority  the  duties  of  forgiving 
enemies,  of  denying  ourselves,  of  hun- 
gering after  righteousness,  we  "  preach 
Qirist"  as  truly  as  when  we  describe 
«s  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  purpose 
*w  the  importance  of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  "  Christ ''  in  the  text 
®d  in  many  other  places,  we  are  to 
Baderstand  his  religion  rather  than  his 
P^son.  Among  the  Jews  nothing  was 
■*^  common  than  to  give  the  name  of 
*  i^igious  teacher  to  the  system  of 
^^  which  he  taught.  We  see  this 
l^tinoally  exemplified  in  the  New  Tes- 
"WjnL    Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews, 

*wy  have  Moses  and  the  prophets." 


What  is- meant  by  this.^  that  they  had 
Moses  residing  in  person  among  them  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  nad  his 
law,  his  religion.  Jesus  says,  **  I  came 
not  to  destroy  the  prophets."  What 
did  he  mean  ?  that  he  had  not  come  to 
slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  had 
died  ages  before  his  birth  }  Certainly 
not;  he  only  intended  that  his  doc- 
trines were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to 
invalidate,  the  writings  of  these  holy 
men.  According  to  the  same  form  of 
speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses,  because  some  of 
his  remarks  were  construed  into  a  re- 
proach on  the  law  of  Moses.  These 
passages  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that 
a  religion  was  often  called  by  the  name 
of  its  teacher ;  and  conformably  to  this 
usage,  when  Paul  says,  "  We  preach 
Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
affirming  that  he  preached  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which 
Christ  taught,  whether  they  related  to 
Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other  subject 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  de- 
cisive on  this  point  than  any  which  I 
have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,*  James  says,  "  Moses  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day."  Here  we  find  the  Apos- 
tle declaring  that  in  every  city  there 
were  men  who  preached  Moses ;  and  we 
are  told  in  what  this  preaching  con- 
sisted :  "  Moses  is  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath-day."  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  services  of 
the  synagogue  can  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  character  and  offices  of 
Moses  were  the  themes  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they 
preached  notning  else.  It  was  their 
custom  to  read  the  books  of  the  law 
in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon 
obscure  or  important  passages.  In 
many  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of 
Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have 
whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  about  the  rites  of  cleansing  from 
"the  leprosy.  But,  according  to  James, 
when  these  portions  were  read  and 
explained,  Moses  was  preached;  not 
because  his  character  was  the  subject, 
but  because  the  instructions  contained 
in  these  chapters  were  a  part  of  the 
religion  which    he  was    appointed    to 

*  Acts  zv.  ai. 
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communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  name  of  the  teacher  was  given  to 
his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  all  nations 
have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some 
other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  pub- 
lished, or  taught ;  not  that  his  personal 
character  and  history  are  made  public, 
but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the 
same  way  Christ  is  preached,  published, 
proclaimed  when  his  instructions  are 
delivered,  although  these  instructions 
may  relate  to  other  topics  beside  his 
own  offices  and  character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
in  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  would  exclude 
from  the  pulpit  discourses  on  tlie  excel- 
lence of  Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which 
relate  to  Jesus  himself  are  among  the 
most  important  which  the  gospel  re- 
veals. The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ 
sustains  to  the  world  are  so  important 
and  so  tender;  the  concern  which  he 
has  expressed  in  human  salvation  so 
strong  and  disinterested  ;  the  blessings 
of  pardon  and  immortal  life  which  he 
brings  so  undeserved  and  unbounded; 
his  character  is  such  a  union  of  moral 
beauty  and  grandeur ;  his  example  is  at 
once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive ;  the 
events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judge,  are 
so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  that  his  ministers  should  dwell 
on  his  name  with  affectionate  veneration, 
and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence 
of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is 
often  to  insist  on  the  life,  the  character, 
the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 
preaching  Christ  only  when  these  are 
his  themes.  If  he  confine  himself  to 
these  he  will  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  preach  Christ :  for  this  is  to  preach 
the  whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and  this  re- 
ligion is  of  vast  extent.  It  regards  man 
in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  to  the  present  state  and  to  all 
future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  and 
quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged 
virtue,  —  to  cultivate  our  whole  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.     It  collects 


and  o£Fers  motives  to  piety  from  the 
past  and  from  the  future,  from  heaven 
and  hell,  from  nature  and  experience, 
from  human  example,  and  from  the  im- 
itable  excellences  of  God,  from  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within  us.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhaust- 
ible treasury  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  Jesus,  the  first  and  best  of  evan- 
gelical teachers,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  a  few  topics,  but  manifested  him- 
self to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  instructions. 
To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  far  as 
our  feeble  and  narrow  powers  permit, 
all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  modves, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  writing  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  mtended  by  these  remarks 
that  all  the  instructions  of  Christ  arc  of 
equal  importance,  and  that  all  are  to  be 
urged  with  equal  frequency  and  zeaL 
Some  undoubtedly  are  of  greater  mo- 
ment and  of  more  universal  application 
than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a  sound 
and  candid  mind  will  be  very  cautions 
lest  he  assign  so  high  a  rank  to  a  few 
doctrines  that  the  rest  will  sink  into 
comparative  ihsignificance,  and  almost 
fade  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He 
will  labor  to  give  enlarged  and  harmoni- 
ous views  of  all  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, recollecting  that  each  receives 
support  from  the  rest,  and  that  no  doc- 
trine or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence if  swelled  into  disproportioned 
importance,  or  detached  from  the  truths 
which  ought  to  modify  and  restrain  it 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  re- 
marks to  show  that  preaching  Christ 
does  not  imply  that  the  offices  and  char- 
acter of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpet- 
ually the  subjects  of  discourse.  Where 
this  idea  prevails,  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  ver)*  par- 
tially preached.  A  few  topics  arc  re- 
peated without  end.  Many  delightfol 
and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  are 
seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties 
of  the  gospel  receive  but  a  cursory  at- 
tention. Religion  is  thought  to  consist 
in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by 
the  constant  contemplation  of  a  few 
affecting  ideas ;  whilst  the  only  accept- 
able religion,  which  consists  in  living 
'^  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the 
world,"  seems    to  be    undervalued  as 

Suite  an   inferior  attainment      Wheit 
lis  mistake  prevails,  we  too  often  dis- 
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coTcr  a  censorious  spirit  among  hearers, 
who  pronounce  with  confidence  on  this 
and  another  minister,  that  they  do  not 
preach  Christ,  because  their  discourses 
do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics  in  relation 
to  the  Saviour  which   are  thought  to 
contain  the  whole  of  Christianity.    Very 
often  the  labors  of  a  pious  and  upright 
minister  are  defeated  bv  this  prejudice  ; 
nor  must  he  wonder  if  he  find  nimseif 
decried  as  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  by 
those  whose  want  of  education  or  ca- 
IMcity  confines  them  to  the  narrowest 
views  of  the  Christian  system.     May  I 
be  permitted,  with   deference  and  re- 
spect, to  beseech   Christian    ministers 
not  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit 
of  censure  among  private   Christians. 
There  is  no  lesson  which  we  can  teach 
oar  hearers  more  easily  than  to  think 
contemptuously  and  to  speak  bitterly  of 
other  classes  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  teachers.     Let  us  never 
forget  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ 
in  the  full  import  of  that  phrase.     None 
of  us  can  hope  that  we  give  a  complete 
representation   of    the   religion  of   our 
Master,  —  that   we   exhibit   every  doc- 
trine without  defect  or  without  excess 
in  its  due  proportions  and  in  its  just 
connections.      We    of    necessity    com- 
municate a  portion  of  our  own  weakness 
ind  darkness  to  the  religion  which  we 
dispense.    The  degree  of  imperfection 
indeed  differs  in  different  teachers  ;  but 
none  are  free  from  the  universal  frailty, 
and  none  are  authorized  to  take  the  seat 
of  judgment,  and  on  the  ground  of  im- 
agined errors  to  deny  to  others,  whose 
lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  con- 
scientious purpose  to  learn  and  to  teach 
the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

11.  Having  thus  considered  what  is 
intended  by  preaching  Christ,  I  proceed 
to  consider,  secondly,  for  what  end 
Christ  is  to  be  preached.  We  preach 
Chnst,  says  the  Apostle,  "  warning  every 
man,  and  teaching  every  man,  that  we 
n^ay  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"  that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion 
of  Christ,  or  a  perfect  Christian.  From 
the  passage  we  derive  a  most  important 
sentiment,  confirmed  by  the  whole  New 
Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all 
we  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 
*s  to  exalt  the  character,  to  promote 
eniinent  purity  of  heart  and  life,  to  make 
Di£n  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect    For  what  end,  then,  is  Chris- 


tianity' to  be  preached  ?  The  answer  is 
plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make 
fiery  partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number 
of  a  sect ;  not  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  fear,  or  to  heat  it  with  feverish  rapt- 
ure :  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies 
of  life,  to  a  superficial  goodness,  which 
will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
All  these  effects  fall  infinitely  short  of 
the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
We  should  preach  that  we  may  make  men 
perfect  Christians ;  perfect,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in 
heart  and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in  so- 
ciety, in  the  great  and  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the  purpose 
of  Christian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a 
common  centre,  all  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire  ; 
and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on 
salvation  any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid 
and  excitement  to  the  perfecting  of  our 
nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to 
be  reminded  of  this  great  end  of  his 
office,  —  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low 
attainments  himself,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  low  attainments  in  others.  He  ought 
never  to  forget  the  great  distinction  and 
glory  of  the  gospel,  —  that  it  is  designed 
to  perfect  human  nature.  All  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  divine  system  are  marked 
by  a  sublime  character.  It  demands  that 
our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence 
unbouncled,  and  our  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness strong  and  insatiable.  It  enjoins 
a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is 
positively  prescribed,  but  which  is  prod- 
igal of  service  to  God  and  to  mankind. 
The  gospel  enjoins  inflexible  integrity, 
fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  de- 
spises pain  and  tramples  pleasure  under 
foot  in  the  pursuit  ot  duty,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can 
deter  and  no  example  seduce  from  as- 
serting truth  and  adhering  to  the  cause 
which  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and 
intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the 
gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and 
meekest  virtues ;  a  sympathy  which 
melts  over  others'  woes ;  a  disinterest- 
edness which  finds  pleasure  in  toils,  and 
labors  for  others'  good ;  a  humility  which 
loves  to  bless  unseen,  and  forgets  itself 
in  the  performance  of  the  noblest  deeds. 
To   this  perfection  of  social  duty  the 
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gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety  which 
refers  every  event  to  the  provicfence  of 
God,  and  every  action  to  his  will ;  a 
love  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and 
a  penitence  which  esteems  no  judgment 
severe ;  a  gratitude  which  offers  praise 
even  in  adversity;  a  holy  trust  unbro- 
ken by  protracted  suffering,  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  death.  In  one  word, 
it  enjoins  that,  loving  and  confiding  in 
Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spotless  char- 
acter, his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of 
our  own.  Such  is  the  sublimity  of  char- 
acter which  the  gospel  demands,  and 
such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching 
should  ever  be  directed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching 
because  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  and 
because  a  stronger  conviction  of  it  will 
give  new  force  and  elevation  to  our  in- 
structions. We  need  to  feel  more  deeply 
that  we  are  intrusted  with  a  religion 
which  is  designed  to  ennoble  human 
nature ;  which  recognizes  in  man  the 
capacities  of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and 
excellent ;  and  which  offers  every  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Christian  minister 
should  often  recollect  that  man,  though 
propense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers  and 
faculties  which  may  be  exalted  and 
refined  to  angelic  glory ;  that  he  is 
called  by  the  gospel  to  prepare  for  the 
community  of  angels  ;  that  he  is  formed 
for  unlimited  progress  in  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  and  felicity.  He 
should  often  recollect  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  nature  has  been  intimately  united 
with  the  divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is 
alreadv  enthroned  in  heaven.  Famil- 
iarizea  to  these  generous  conceptions, 
the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faith- 
fully unfolds  to  men  their  guilt  and 
danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capac- 
ities of  greatness ;  should  reveal  the 
splendor  of  that  destiny  to  which  they 
are  called  by  Christ ;  should  labor  to 
awaken  within  them  aspirations  after  a 
nobler  character  and  a  higher  existence, 
and  to  inflame  them  with  the  love  of  all 
the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  Jesus 
came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human 
soul.  In  this  way  he  will  prove  that  he 
understands  the  true  and  great  design 
of  the  gospel  and  the  ministry,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our 


preaching  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  minds 
of  men.  It  does  not  breathe  a  suffi- 
ciently generous  spirit.  It  appeals  too 
constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of 
human  nature,  —  I  mean  the  principle 
of  fear,  which,  under  judicious  excite- 
ment, is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubted 
use,  but  which,  as  every  parent  knows, 
when  habitually  awakened,  is  alwavs 
found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break  ttc 
spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  charac- 
ter, and  to  chill  tlie  best  affections. 
Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  limited  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  is  that,  as  it  is  too 
often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to 
form  an  abject,  servile  character,  rather 
than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  great- 
ness and  dignity.  Perhaps  were  Chris- 
tianity more  habitually  regarded  as  a 
system,  whose  great  design  it  is  to  in- 
fuse honorable  sentiments,  magnanimity, 
energy,  an  ingenuous  love  of  God,  a  su- 
periority to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven, 
its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and 
its  influence  more  extensive,  more  happy, 
more  accordant  with  its  great  end,  the 
perfection  of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of 
Christian  preaching,  I  now  come  to  offer, 
in  the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  it:  and 
here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  can  only  offer 
one  or  two  of  principal  importance.  Thai 
the  gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may  exert 
the  most  powerful  and  ennobling  influ- 
ence on  the  human  character,  it  must  be 
addressed  at  once  to  the  understanding 
and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached 
as  to  be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  f^lL 
To  secure  to  Christianity  this  firm  be- 
lief, I  have  onlv  time  to  obser\'e  that  it 
should  be  preached  in  a  rational  rasa- 
ner.  By  this  I  mean  that  a  Christian 
minister  should  beware  of  off ering  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  which  are  repug- 
nant to  any  clear  discoveries  of  reason 
or  dictates  of  conscience.  This  admo- 
nition is  founded  upon  the  ver\*  obvious 
principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God 
must  be  adapted  to  the  rational  and 
moral  nature  which  He  has  conferred 
on  man  ;  that  God  can  never  contradirt 
in  his  word  what  He  has  himself  viit- 
ten  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches  to 
his  works  and  providence.  Every  man 
who  reads  the  Bible  knows   that,  like 
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otber  books,  it  has  many  passages  which 
admit  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Hu- 
man language  does  not  admit  entire  pre- 
dsion.  It  has  often  been  observed  by 
philosophers,  that  the  most  familiar  sen- 
tences owe  their  perspicuity,  not  so  much 
to  the  definiteness  of  the  language  as  to 
an  almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind, 
which  selects  from  a  variety  of  mean- 
ii^  that  which  each  worcl  demands, 
and  assigns  such  limits  to  everv  phrase 
as  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  his  char- 
acter and  situation,  require.  In  addition 
to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all 
writings  are  exposed,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a 
distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by 
men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  modern  times, 
and  who,  although  inspired,  were  left  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  in  the  style 
most  natural  or  habitual.  Can  we  won- 
der, then,  that  they  admit  a  variety  of 
interpretations?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a 
book,  which  records,  as  we  believe,  rev- 
elations from  heaven,  and  which  is  plain- 
ly designed  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  race,  to  favor  those  explications 
of  obscure  passages  which  are  seen  to 
harmonize  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  and  with  the  acknowledged  teach- 
ings of  nature  and  conscience.  All  those 
interpretations  of  the  gospel  which  strike 
the  mind  at  once  as  mconsistent  with  a 
righteous  government  of  the  universe, 
which  require  of  man  what  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock  any 
dear  conviction  which  our  experience 
has  furnished,  cannot  be  viewed  with 
too  jealous  an  eye  by  him  who,  revering 
Chnstianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an 
intelligent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  sav  that  the  first  and 
most  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
always  to  be  followed,  no  matter  where 
it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the  first  and 
most  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage, 
vritten  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  re- 
mote antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and 
such  as  farther  inquiry  compels  us  to 
abandon.  I  answer,  too,  that  all  sects 
of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to 
apee,  in  frequently  forsaking  the  literal 
wnse,  on  account  of  its  incongruity 
jith  acknowledged  truth.  There  is,  in 
BCt,nobook  in  the  world  which  requires 
"*  Dwre  frequently  to  restrain  unlimited 
c^wssions,  to  qualify  the  letter  by  the 
spirit,  and  to  seek  the  meaning  in  the 


state  and  customs  of  the  writer  and  of 
his  age,  than  the  New  Testament.  No 
book  is  written  in  a  more  popular,  fig- 
urative, and  animated  style,  —  the  very 
style  which  requires  the  most  constant 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  reader. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  a  frigid  digest 
of  Christianity,  as  if  this  religion  were 
a  mere  code  of  civil  laws.  They  give 
us  the  gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of 
its  preachers.  The  language  is  not  that 
of  logicians,  not  the  language  of  retired 
and  inanimate  speculation,  but  of  affec- 
tion, of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to 
convey  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of 
the  truth.  In  understanding;  such  writ- 
ers, moral  feeling  is  often  a  better  guide 
than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  hteral 
and  most  obvious  meaning  of  every 
word  and  phrase.  It  may  l^  said  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the 
spirit  giveth  life.  Almost  anv  system 
may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament 
by  a  commentator  who,  forgetting  the 
general  scope  of  Christianity  ana  the 
lessons  of  nature  and  experience,  shall 
impose  on  everv  passage  the  literal  sig- 
nification which  is  first  offered  to  the 
mind.  The  Christian  minister  should 
avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Divine  Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning 
and  criticism,  and  also  of  the  aids  of 
reason  and  conscience.  Those  inter- 
pretations of  difficult  passages  which 
approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and  es- 
tablished conceptions  of  rectitude,  and 
to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections, 
he  should  regard  with  a  favorable  eye  ; 
whilst  those  of  an  opposite  character 
should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust. 
I  have  said  that  this  rational  method 
of  preaching  Christianity  is  important, 
if  we  would  secure  a  firm  belief  to 
Christianity.  Some  men  may  indeed  be 
reconciled  to  an  unreasonable  religion  ; 
and  terror,  that  passion  which  more  than 
any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  may 
silence  every  objection  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory and  degrading  principles.  But 
in  general  the  understanding  and  con- 
science cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them. 
A  lurking  incredulity  mingles  with  the 
attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the 
highest  principles  of  our  nature.  Par- 
ticularly the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  who  will  ultimately  govern 
public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and  dis^ 
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believe  the  unreasonable  system  which, 
perhaps,  they  find  it  prudent  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an 
instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favor- 
able moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints 
and  levelling  its  institutions  with  the 
dust.  Thus  important  is  it  that  Christi- 
anity should  be  recommended  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  the  gospel  should 
be  recommended  to  the  heart.  Christi- 
anity should  be  so  preached  as  to  inter- 
est the  affections,  to  awaken  contrition 
and  fear,  veneration  and  love,  gratitude 
and  hope.  Some  preachers,  &om  ob- 
serving the  pernicious  effects  of  violent 
and  exclusive  appeals  to  the  passions, 
have  fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which 
has  rendered  the  labors  of  their  lives 
almost  wholly  unfruitful.  They  have 
addressed  men  as  mere  creatures  of 
intellect ;  they  have  forgotten  that  affec- 
tion is  as  essential  to  our  nature  as 
thought,  that  action  requires  motive, 
that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility 
is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  with- 
out moral  feeling  there  can  be  no 
strength  of  moral  purpose.  They  have 
preached  ingeniously,  and  the  nearer 
has  pronounced  the  preaching  true. 
But  the  truth,  coldly  imparted  and 
coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as 
fast  as  heard  ;  no  energy  of  will  has 
been  awakened  ;  no  resistance  to  habit 
and  passion  been  called  forth  :  perhaps 
not  a  momentary  purpose  of  self-im- 
provement has  glanced  through  the 
mind.  Preaching,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  as  various  as  our  nature.  The  sun 
warms  at  the  same  moment  that  it  en- 
lightens ;  and  unless  religious  truth  be 
addressed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the 
affections,  unless  it  kindles  whilst  it 
guides,  it  is  a  useless  splendor;  it 
leaves  the  heart  barren  :  it  produces  no 
fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the  Christian 
minister,  then,  preach  the  gospel  with 
earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart 
warmed  by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of 
himself,  not  seeking  applause,  but  so- 
licitous for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake 
.  to  the  solemnities  of  eternity,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  human 
soul,  with  the  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the 
misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will  be 
plunged  by  irreligion  and  vice.     Let  him 


preach,  not  to  amuse  but  to  convince 
and  awaken  ;  not  to  excite  a  momentary 
interest  but  a  deep  and  lasting  serious- 
ness ;  not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of 
the  preacher  but  of  themselves,  of  their 
own  characters  and  future  conditioD. 
Let  him  labor,  by  delineating  with  un- 
affected ardor  the  happiness  of  virtue, 
by  setting  forth  religion  in  its  most 
attractive  forms,  by  displaying  the  pa- 
ternal character  of  God,  and  the  love'  of 
Christ  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
by  unfolding  the  puritv  and  blessedness 
ot  the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  to 
the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and  by  per- 
suasion, by  entreaty,  by  appeals  to  the 
best  sentiments  ot  human  nature,  by 
speaking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  im- 
mortality, —  let  him  labor,  by  these 
methods,  to  touch  and  to  soften  his 
hearers,  to  draw  them  to  God  and  duty, 
to  awaken  gratitude  and  love,  a  sublime 
hope  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalted 
goodness.  And  let  him  also  labor,  by 
solemn  warning,  by  teaching  men  their 
responsibility,  by  setting  before  sinners 
the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  show- 
ing them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretch- 
edness wrought  by  moral  evil  in  the  so«il, 
and  by  pointing  them  to  approaching 
death,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future 
world,  —  let  him  labor,  by  these  means, 
to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  whom 
higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  off 
every  false  hope,  and  to  persuade  the 
sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return  to 
God,  and  to  seek,  with  a  new  earnest- 
ness, virtue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 

Note  on  the  First  Head  op  the 
Preceding  Discourse.  —  The  error 
which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of 
**  preaching  Christ,"  may  be  traced  in  a 
great  measure  to  what  appears  to  roc  a 
wTong  interpretation  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. In  these  chapters  Paul  says 
that  he  "determined  to  know  nothing 
among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified,'*  and  speaks  once  and 
again  of  "preaching  Christ  crucified,** 
&c.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  par- 
ticular point  on  which  preaching  should 
chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his  au- 
thority for  censuring  a  discourse  which 
does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  especially  to   his 
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sufferin«;s  on  the  cross.  But  I  think 
that  a  little  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Corin- 
thians will  show  us  that  Paul  referred  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  generally  as  the 
subject  of  his  preaching,  and  not  to  a 
xzvf  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinth,  being  the  most  commercial 
dty  of  Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jews 
as  well  as  Greeks.  These  Jews,  as 
Pad  tells  us,  "wanted  a  sign,"  just  as 
:th<  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  de- 
imanded  **a  sign  from  heaven."  That  is, 
I  they  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be 
I  ■larked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent 
I  from  heaven,  or  by  some  glorious  appear- 
ance from  heaven  or  by  some  outward 
aijesty  w^hich  should  be  a  pledge  of  his 
hreiking  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raising 
iJndea  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  They 
wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Mes- 
jiiah  The  Greeks  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  a  speculative  people,  wanted 
pis'iom,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
tottld  heir  nothing  patiently  but  the 
sobtile  disputations  and  studied  ha- 
jnnOTCs  with  which  they  were  amused 
jVf  those  who  pretended  to  wisdom.  Sufch 
|»as  the  state  of  Corinth  when  Paul  en- 
itered  it  Had  he  brought  with  him  an 
laccount  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an 
jacute  philosopher,  he  would  have  been 
[ftceived  with  eagerness.  But  none  were 
jdcsirous  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of 
jesusof  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mis- 
«on,  not  by  subtilties  of  eloquence,  but 
by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of  God, 
And  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious 
tross.  Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to 
Jew  and  Greek,  determined  to  know 
•othing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing 
ftf  any  old  or  new  scheme  of  philosophy ; 
bttt  to  know  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
jBid  to  exhibit  him  in  a  light  which  Juda- 
ism and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as 
crodfied  for  the  recovery  of  men  from 
iBTor.  sin,  and  condemnation.  In  other 
•ords.  he  resolved  to  preach  the  relig- 
iwi  of  Jesus  in  its  greatest  simplicity, 
•ithoat  softening  its  most  offensive  feat- 
jjre.  the  cross  of  its  author,  or  without 
KWowinjj  any  thing  from  Moses  or  from 
^y  Gentile  philosopher  to  give  currency 
to  his  doctrines.  This  is  the  jimount  of 
*^  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 
_We  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read 
^■csc  chapters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city 
Bf  professing  Christians ;  that  among 
we  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion 


had  arisen  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul  in- 
tended to  specify  the  topic  on  which 
ministers  should  chiefly  or  exclusively 
insist.  This.  I  fear,  is  the  common  im- 
pression under  which  this  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read  ;  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this  kind 
existed ;  and  Paul,  in  these  chapters, 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recom- 
mending one  part  of  the  gospel  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  but  intended  to  recom- 
mend the  whole  gospel  the  whole  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  distinction  from  Juda- 
ism and  Gentile  philosophy.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  Corinthian  Christians  required 
that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to 
secure  their  fidelity  to  the  simple  gospel 
of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in  the 
Jewish  or  Heathen  religions ;  living  in 
the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ;  hear- 
ing perpetually,  from  one  class,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  prince, 
and  that  without  submission  to  the  law 
of  Moses  no  one  could  partake  his  bless- 
ings ;  and  hearing,  from  the  other, 
perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another 
philosopher,  and  perpetual  derision  of 
the  gospel,  because  in  its  docrines  and 
style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  re- 
finements and  rhetoric  of  their  most 
celebrated  sages  ;  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians, in  these  trying  circumstances,  were 
strongly  tempted  to  assimilate  the  gospel 
to  the  prevalent  religions,  to  blend  with 
it  foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humil- 
iation of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to 
teach  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  rest- 
ing on  subtile  reasoning  rather  than  on 
miracles  and  the  authority  of  God.  To 
save  them  from  this  danger,  —  a  danger 
which  at  present  we  can  hardly  estimate, 
—  the  Apostle  reminded  them  that  when 
he  came  to  them  he  came  not  with  "  ex- 
cellency of  speech  and  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  mi.-aculous 
powers  ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Greek  or  Jew ;  that  he 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no 
other  teacher  or  deliverer ;  and  that  he 
always  insisted  that  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was 
able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  this  preaching, 
however  branded  as  foolishness,  had 
proved  divinely  powerful,  and  had  saved 
them  from  that  ignorance  of  God  from 
which  human  wisdom  had  been  unable 
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to  deliver  them.  These  remarks,  I  hope, 
will  assist  common  readers  in  under- 
standing the  chapters  under  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New 
Testament  and  particularly  the  Epistles, 
to  forget  that  the  gospel  was  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  Apostles  were  called 
to  preach  Jesus  to  those  who,  perhaps, 
had  never  before  heard  his  name,  and 
whose  prejudices  and  passions  prepared 
them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims. 
In  these  circumstances  they  had  to  be- 
gin at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to 
the  unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  or  sent  from  God  to  in- 
struct and  save  mankind.  This  is  often 
called  "  preaching  Christ,"  especially  in 
the  Acts.  When  converts  were  made, 
the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  not  ended. 
These  converts  wished  to  bring  with 
them  a  part  of  their  old  religion  into  the 
church  ;  and  some  of  the  Jews  even  in- 
sisted that  obedience  to  Moses  was  es- 
sential to  salvation.  These  errors  the 
Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and,  having 
previously  established  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his 
religion,  to  show  tliat  faith  in  him,  or 
reception  of  his  gospel,  was  all  that  was 


required  to  salvation.  This  is  some- 
times called  "preaching  Christ."  These 
difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to 
so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  Christian  min- 
isters, at  the  present  day,  are  not  often 
called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  infidel,  and  never  in  opposition  to 
the  weak  convert  who  would  incor- 
porate Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy 
with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation 
on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much 
strength  is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hear- 
ers generally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  **  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  him." 
We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach 
Christ  in  the  senses  which  have  just 
been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must 
of  course  differ  in  a  measure  Irom  that 
of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another 
sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved  in 
both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work 
precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Like 
them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  as  their  Lord  all  the 
truths,  motives,  and  precepts  which  he 
has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to 
excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a 
happy  immortality. 
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FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Matthbw  xvi.  34 :  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our 
Saviour's  mode  of  teaching.  He  has 
given  us  his  truth  in  the  costume  of  the 
age  ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the 
New  Testament  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  those  times  is  neces- 
sarv  to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part 
of  his  instructions.  The  cross  was  then 
a  mode  of  punishment  reserved  for  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to 
mflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as 
sorest  pain.  "To  take  up  the  cross" 
had  therefore  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  the  most  dreaded  suffering 


and  shame.  By  this  phrase  in  the  text 
Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  no  man 
could  become  his  disciple  without  such 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  his  religion  as  would  fortify  the 
mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and 
death.  The  command  "  to  deny  bur- 
selves"  is  more  literal,  but  is  an  instance 
of  what  is  very  common  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching,  —  I  mean,  of  the  use  of  un- 
limited expressions,  which  require  to  be 
restrained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
hearer,  and  which,  if  taken  without  con- 
siderable ^  modification,  may  lead  into 
pernicious  error.  We  know  that  this 
precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driven  men  to  self-inflicted  penance  and 
to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  and 
wilderness ;  and  it  is  one  among  many 
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proofs  of  the  necessitv  of  a  calm  and 
sober  judgment  to  a  beneficial  use  of 
Chrisdanity. 

In  this  discourse  I  shall  offer  remarks 
on  the  limits  or  just  extent  of  Christian 
self-denial,  and  on  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence in  so  constituting  us  as  to  make 
self-denial  necessary ;  and  in  discussing 
these  topics  I  shall  set  before  you  its 
obli^don,  necessity,  and  excellence. 

We  are  to  deny  ourselves ;  but  how 
fir  ?  to  what  extent  ?  This  is  our  first 
inquiry.  Are  we  to  deny  ourselves 
wholly?  To  deny  ourselves  in  every 
power,  faculty,  and  affection  of  our  nit- 
ure?  Has  the  duty  no  bounds?  For 
example,  are  we  to  deny  the  highest 
part  of  our  nature,  —  1  mean  con- 
science, or  the  moral  faculty  ?  Are  we 
to  oppose  our  sense  of  rignt  or  desire 
of  virtue?  Every  Christian  says,  No. 
Conscience  is  sacred ;  and  revelation 
is  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  in- 
tellectual faculty  by  which  we  weigh 
evidence,  trace  out  causes  and  effects, 
ascend  to  universal  truths,  and  seek  to 
establish  harmony  among  all  our  views  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  as 
plain  as  to  the  former.  Yet  many  good 
men  have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have 
imagined  an  inconsistency  between  faith 
and  a' free  use  of  our  intellectual  powers, 
2nd  have  insisted  thit  it  is  a  religious 
duty  "  to  prostrate  our  understandings." 
To  some  this  may  even  seem  a  principal 
branch  of  Christian  self-denial.  The 
cm)r.  1  think,  is  a  great  one ;  and  be- 
Kemg  that  the  honor,  progress,  and 
beneficial  influence  of  Christianity  are 
involved  in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it 
a  brief  consideration. 

1  am  told  that  I  must  deny  reason. 
I  ask.  Must  I  deny  it  when  it  teaches 
me  that  there  is  a  God?  If  so.  the 
irerv  foundation  of  religion  is  destroyed, 
and  1  am  abandoned  to  utter  unbelief. 
Again,  must  I  deny  reason  when  it  for- 
bids the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
text,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father 
and  mother  and  our  own  lives  ?  If  so, 
I  must  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
domestic  life,  and  must  add  to  social 
▼>ces  the  crime  of  self-murder.  Surely 
'^^Ofin  its  teachings  on  these  great 
«*jects,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  re- 
'wed  and  obeyed  ;  and  if  revered  here, 
•ncrc  oueht  it  to  be  contemned  and 
itnouncea? 


I  am  told  that  we  have  a  better  guide 
than  reason,  even  God's  word,  and  that 
this  is  to  be  followed  and  the  other 
denied.  But  I  ask,  How  do  I  know 
that  Christianity  is  God's  word  ?  Are 
not  the  evidences  of  this  religion  sub- 
mitted to  reason  ?  and  if  this  faculty  be 
unworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation 
necessarily  involved  in  the  same  con- 
demnation ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate 
reliance  is,  and  must  be,  on  our  own 
reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  faith.  No  trust 
can  be  placed  in  God,  if  we  discredit 
the  faculty  by  which  God  is  discerned. 
I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  we  must  deny  reason  in  order  to 
follow  revelation.  Reason  is  the  very 
faculty  to  which  revelation  is  addressee, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained. 
Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of 
divine  teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye 
we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences 
of  the  sun ;  and  they  who  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may 
better  receive  revelation,  are  much  like 
those  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out 
the  eye  that  we  might  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  splendor  of  day. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  pointed  to  the 
many  and  gross  errors  into  which  reason 
has  fallen  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for 
distrusting  and  denying  it.  I  reply, 
fir.st,  by  asking  how  we  detect  these 
errors  ?  By  what  power  do  we  learn 
that  reason  so  often  misguides  us  ?  Is 
it  not  by  reason  itself?  and  shall  we 
renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity 
of  rectifying  its  own  wrong  judgments  ? 
Consider  next,  that  on  no  subject  has 
reason  gone  more  astray  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  so 
that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on  account  of 
its  errors,  we  must  especially  debar  it 
from  the  study  of  revelation ;  in  other 
words,  we  must  shut  the*  word  of  God 
in  despair,  —  a  consequence  which,  to 
a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  from  which  it  flows. 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the 
denial  of  reason  is  to  contrast  it  with 
the  inflnite  intelligence  of  God,  and 
then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  pros- 
trated too  submissively,  or  renounced 
too  humbly,  before  him.  I  acknowledge 
reverently  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  God  to  human  reason :  but  I  do  not 
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therefore  contemn  or  renounce  it  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  ojf  the 
^*  rapt  seraph  "  as  of  man^  that  his  in- 
telligence is  most  narrow,  compared 
with  the  divine.  Is  no  honor  therefore 
due  to  angelic  wisdom  ?  In  the  next 
place,  I  observe  that  human  reason, 
imperfect  though  it  be.  is  still  the  off- 
spring of  God,  allied  to  him  intimately, 
and  worthy  of  its  divine  Parent.  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  calling  it,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  '*  a  beam  of  the  infinite 
light ; "  for  it  involves  in  its  very  es- 
sence those  immutable  and  everlasting 
principles  of  truth  and  rectitude  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
It  ascends  to  the  sublime  idea  of  God 
by  possessing  kindred  attributes,  and 
knows  him  only  through  its  afHnity  with 
him.  It  carries  within  itself  the  germ 
of  that  spiritual  perfection  which  is  the 
great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not, 
then,  truly  a  "partaker  of  a  divine 
nature  "  1  Can  we  think  or  speak  of  it 
too  gratefully  or  with  too  much  respect  ? 
The  infinity  of  God,  so  far  from  calling 
on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason, 
exalts  my  conception  of  it.  It  is  my 
faith  in  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Mind  that  inspires  me  with  reverence 
fbr  the  human,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected,  the  latter  being  a  derivation 
from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  approaching  its  original  more 
and  more  through  eternity.  Severed 
from  God,  reason  would  lose  its  gran- 
deur. In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a 
source  and  a  pledge  of  endless  and 
unbounded  improvement.  God  delights 
to  communicate  himself  ;  and  therefore 
his  greatness,  far  from  inspiring  con- 
tempt for  human  reason,  gives  it  a 
sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the 
most  elevating  hopes.  The  error  of 
men  is  not  that  they  exaggerate,  but 
that  they  do  not  know  or  suspect  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational 
nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  reason  is 
not  to  be  denied  universally,  but  only 
in  cases  where  its  teachings  are  con- 
tradicted by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply 
that  a  contradiction  between  reason  and 
a  genuine  revelation  cannot  exist  A 
doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the 
truths  which  reason  intuitively  discerns, 
or  which  it  gathers  from  nature.  God 
is  the  **  Father  of  lights  "  and  the  "  Au- 


thor of  concord/*  and  He  cannot  darken 
and  distract  the  human  mind  by  jarring 
and  irreconcilable  instructions.    He  can- 
not subvert  the  authority  of  the  very 
faculty  through  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge    of    himself.     A  revektion 
from  the  Author  of  our  rational  nature 
will  certainly  be  adapted  to  its  funda- 
mental laws.     I  am  aware  that  it  is  veiy 
possible  to  give  the  name  of  reason  to 
rash  prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions, 
and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  falsely 
pronounce  a  genuine   revelation  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason ;   and  our  lia- 
bleness  to  this  delusion  binds  us  to 
judge  calmly,  cautiously,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.     But  if,  after  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  use  of  our  best  faculties,  a 
professed  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly 
to  disagree  with  itself  or  to  clash  witn 
great  principles  which  we  cannot  ques- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  with- 
hold from  it  our  belief.     I  am  surer  that 
my  rational   nature   is  from  God  than 
that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  his 
will.     This  light  in  my  own  breast  is  his 
primary  revelation,  and  all  subsequent 
ones  must  accord  with  it,  and  are,  in  fact, 
intended  to  blend  with  and  brighten  it 
My  hearers,  as  you  value  Christianity, 
never  speak  of  it  as  in  any  thing  op- 
posed to  man^s  rational  nature.    Join 
not  its  foes  in  casting  on  it  this  reproach. 
It  was    given,   not    to   supersede  our  , 
rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field 
to  thought,  to  bring  peace  into  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  into  the  heart,  to  ^ve 
harmony  to  all  our  views.    We  gnev- 
ously  wrong  Christianity  by  supposing 
it  to  raise  a  standard  against  reason  or 
to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  noblest 
faculties.     These  are  her  aUies.  friends, 
kindred.     With  these  she  holds  unalter- 
able concord.     Whenever  doctrines  are  j 
taught  you  from  the  Christian  records  ' 
opposing  any  clear  conviction  of  reason  ! 
and  conscience,  be  assured  that  it  is  j 
not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  yoo  : 
hear.    Some  rasli  human  expounder  is 
substituting  his  own  weak,  discordant 
tones  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they 
no    more   resemble    than   the   rattling 
chariot-wheel  does  heaven's  awful  thun-  ; 
der.     Never,  never  do  violence  to  your  j 
rational  nature.     He  who  in  any  case  | 
admits  doctrines  which  contradict  rta-  | 
son,  has  broken  down  the  great  hairier  ! 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lajis 
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Ope^his  mind  to  every  delusion.     The 

'  ^leat  mark  of  error,  which  is  incon- 
sisteacy.  cesses  to  shock  him.  He  has 
violated  the  first  law  of  the  intellect,  and 
mist  pay  the  fearful  penalty.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  him  if,  by  the  renuncia- 
tion of  reason,  he  be  not  prepared  for 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  do  not, 
through  a  natural  reaction,  rush  mto 
the  excess  of  incredulity.  In  the  rec- 
ords of  individuals  and  of  the  race,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  an  era  of  intel- 
kctuU  prostration  to  be  followed  by  an 
era  of  proud  and  licentious  philosophy  ; 
aor  wiU  this  alternation  cease  to  form 
this  history  of  the  human  mind  till  the 
JQst  ri^ts  of  reason  be  revered. 

I  will  notice  one  more,  and  a  very 
comoioQ  one,  in  which  the  duty  of  de- 
ling reason  is  urged.  We  are  told 
Inat  there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought 
40  prostrate  our  understandings,  and 
thai  is  the  case  of  mysteries,  whenever 
they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  answer  to  this  popular  language  is 
ihort  Mysteries,  continuing  sticky  can- 
■ot  from  their  very  nature,  be  believed, 
and  of  consequence  reason  incurs  no 
^une  m  refusing  them  assent.     This 

what  a  mys- 
Scripture, 
a  secret, — 
Jomething  unknown.     I  say,  then,  that 

^from  its  nature  it  cannot  be  an  object  of 
l*Iie£ ;  for  to  know  and  to  believe  are 
eraressions  of  the  same  act  of  the  mind, 
^ering  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former 
isiQoreappIicaole  to  what  admits  of  dem- 
ttJstiation,  the  latter  to  probable  truth. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  exist- 
«Bce  of  mysteries.  Every  truth  involves 
^*m.  Every  object  which  falls  under 
«r notice,  the  most  common  and  simple, 
twtains  much  that  we  do  not  know  and 

^^uwt  now  penetrate.     We  know  not, 

*r  example,  what  it  is  which  holds  to- 
pther  the  particles  of  the  meanest  stone 

r^^  our  feet,  nor  the  manner  in 
jnch  the  humblest  plant  grows.     That 

^J»e  are  mysteries,  secrets,  things  un- 

."own  without  number,  I  should  be  the 
«^deny.  I  only  maintain  —  and  in 
**«Mng  I  utter  an  identical  proposition 
rj**t  what  is  mysterious,  secret,  un- 

^™^wn»  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
5?^  or  an  object  of  faith.     1 1  is  a  great 

^•*}  common  error  to  confound  facts 
'hich  we  understand  with  the  mysteries 

^hich  lurk  under  them,  and  to  suppose 


L 


that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the 
last  But  no  two  things  are  more  dis- 
tinct, nor  does  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  imply  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  other.  For  example,  my 
hand  is  moved  by  the  act  of  my  wilt 
This  is  a  plain  fact.  The  words  which 
convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible. 
I  believe  it  without  doubt.  But  under 
this  fact,  which  I  so  well  know,  lies  a 
great  mystery.  The  manner  in  which 
the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process 
which  connects  them,  is  altogether  un- 
known. The  fact  and  the  mystery,  as 
you  see,  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
former  is  so  manifest  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would,  withhold  from  it  my  faith.  Of 
the  latter  not  even  a  elimpse  is  afforded 
me  ;  not  an  idea  of  it  nas  dawned  on  the 
mind ;  and  without  ideas,  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  knowledge  or  belief, 
'these  remarks  apply  to  revelation  as 
well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats  —  God,  Christ,  human 
nature,  holiness,  heaven,  —  contain  infi- 
nite mysteries.  What  is  revealed  in  regard 
to  them  is  indeed  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  remains  secret.  But  "secret 
things  belong  to  God,"  and  the  pride  of 
reason  is  manifested  not  in  declining, 
but  in  professing  to  make  them  objects 
of  faith.  It  is  the  influence  of  time  and 
of  intellectual  improvement  to  bring  mys- 
teries to  light,  both  in  nature  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process 
goes  on,  the  belief  of  them  becomes 
possible  and  right.  Thus,  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is 
now  disclosed ;  and  who  of  us  does  not 
believe  it  ?  In  like  manner  Christ  re- 
vealed "the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  or  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret  for 
ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being 
now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be 
mysteries,  these  have  become  objects  of 
faith,  and  reason  ranks  them  among  its 
most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
to  deny  reason  is  no  part  of  religion. 
Never  imagine  yourselves  called  to  pros- 
trate and  contemn  this  noble  nature. 
Reverence  conscience.  Foster,  extend, 
enlighten  intellect  Never  imagine  that 
you  are  forsaking  God  in  reposing  a 
trust  in  the  faculties  He  has  given  you. 
Only  exercise  them  with  impartiality, 
disinterestedness,  and  a  supreme  love 
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of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will  con- 
spire with  revelation,  and  a  beautiful 
harmony  will  more  and  more  manifest 
itself  in  the  lessons  which  God's  book 
and  God's  works,  which  Christ  and  con- 
science teach. 

But  if  reason  and  conscience  are  not 
to  be  denied,  what  is  ?  I  answer,  that 
there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature. 
Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  con- 
science. He  has  various  appetites,  pas- 
sions, desires,  resting  on  present  gratifi- 
cation and  on  outward  objects  ;  some  of 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  in- 
ferior animals,  such  as  sensual  appetites 
and  anger ;  and  others  belong  more  to 
the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love  of 
honor,  love  of  property,  love  of  society, 
love  of  amusement,  or  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  elegant  arts ;  but  all  referring 
to  our  present  being,  and  terminating 
chiefly  on  ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings 
who  are  identified  with  ourselves.  These 
are  to  be  denied  or  renounced, — by  which 
I  mean  not  exterminated,  but  renounced 
as  masters,  guides,  lords,  and  brought  in- 
to strict  and  entire  subordination  to  our 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  a 
false  idea  that  religion  requires  the  ex- 
termination of  any  principle,  desire,  ap- 
petite, or  passion  which  our  Creator  has 
implanted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a 
beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be 
spared.  You  might  as  properly  and  in- 
nocently lop  off  a  limb  from  the  body  as 
eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the 
mind.  All  our  appetites  are  in  them- 
selves innocent  and  useful,  ministering 
to  the  general  weal  of  the  soul.  They 
are  like  the  elements  of  the  natitfal  world, 
parts  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system, 
but,  like  those  elements,  are  beneficent 
only  when  restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our 
appetites  and  desires  which  will  show 
their  need  of  frequent  denial  and  con- 
stant control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
true  of  them  all  that  they  do  not  carry 
within  themselves  their  own  rule.  They 
are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  ob- 
jects, and  they  are  excited  as  easily 
when  gratification  would  be  injurious  as 
when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  not 
so  constituted,  for  example,  that  we  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  those  things  only 
which  will  be  nutritive  and  wholesome, 
and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst  at  the 
moment  when  we  have  eaten  or  drunk 
enough.     We  are  not  so  made  that  the 


desire  of  property  springs  up  only  when 
property  can  be  gained  by  honest  roean^ 
and  that  it  declines  and  dies  as  soo^ 
as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  \ak 
ourselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  ifei 
sires  are  undiscernin^  instincts,  geoeri 
ally  directed  to  what  is  useful,  but  often 
clamoring  for  gratification,  which  would 
injure  health,  debilitate  the  mind,  orop^ 
pose  the  general  good  ;  and  this  blind- 
ness of  desire  makes  the  demand  fa 
self-denial  urgent  and  continual 

1  pass  to  a  second  remark.    Our  ap^ 
petites  and  desires  carry  with  them  i 

{)rinciple  of  growth  or  tendency  to  eii^ 
argement.  They  expand  by  indulgence 
and,  if  not  restrained,  tney  fill  ang 
exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are  to  bl 
strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nal^ 
ure  has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  till 
brute,  but  not  to  human  desire,  whid 
partakes  of  the  illimitableness  of  tti| 
soul  to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes  £o| 
example,  the  animal  appetites  impel  %^ 
a  certain  round  of  simple  gratification^ 
beyond  which  they  never  pass.  Enj 
man,  having  imagination  and  inventioi^ 
is  able  by  these  noble  faculties  to  vbl^ 
his  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  li 
able  to  form  new  combinations  of  anli{ 
mal  pleasures,  and  to  provoke  appetitt 
by  stimulants.  The  East  gives  up  tt| 
spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  bade  itti 
vintage.  Sea  and  land  are  rifled  for  lusj 
uries.  Whilst  the  animal  finds  its  noaij 
ishment  in  a  few  plants,  perhaps  in  ij 
single  blade,  man's  table  groans  uodetj 
the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;  and  the  conse^ 
quence  is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  tk^ 
whole  strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  ^ 
petite,  just  as  some  rich  soil  shoots  n| 
into  poisonous  weeds,  and  man,  the  cnij 
tional  creature  of  God,  degenerates  i 
the  most  thorough  sensualist.  As 
other  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  w 
mind,  take  the  love  of  property, 
see  this  every  day  gaining  dan^ 
strength,  if  left  to  itself,  it  not 
or  curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  i 
flamed  by  the  very  copiousness  of 
draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  p<»^ 
sion.  Riches  become  dearer  by  tiM* 
The  love  of  money,  far  from  withe 
in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper 
deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age. 
who  has  more  than  he  can  use  or 
^gCi  grows  more  and  more  eager 
restless  for  new  gains,  muses  by 
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iuid  dreams  by  night  of  wealth  :  and  in 
khis  way  the  whole  vigor  of  his  soul,  of 
ntellect  and  affection,  shoots  up  into  an 
Vitense,  unconquerable,  and  almost  infi- 
lute  passion  for  accumulation. 
!  It  is  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflec- 
tton,  that  the  very  nobleness  of  human 
iature  may  become  the  means  and  in- 
^ment  of  degradation.  The  powers 
Micii  aUy  us  to  God,  when  pressed  into 
tt  service  of  desire  and  appetite,  en- 
desire  into  monstrous  excess,  and 
itate  appetite  into  fury.  The  rapidity 
thooght,  the  richness  of  ima^nation, 
resources  of  invention,  ¥men  en- 
ived  to  any  passion,  give  it  an  extent 
*  energy  unknown  to  inferior  nat- 
;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this 
vc  establishes  its  empire  over  us, 
i  the  nobler  attainments  and  products 
!the  soul  perish.  Truth,  virtue,  honor, 
Igion,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.  Here 
see  the  need  of  self-denial.  The 
er  prindples  of  our  nature  not  only 
blindly,  but,  if  neglected,  grow  in- 
bitdy,  and  overshadow  and  blight 
:  destroy  every  better  growth.  With- 
^ self-restraint  and  self-denial,  the  pro- 
ion,  order,  beauty,  and  harmony  of 
spiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and 
soul  becomes  as  monstrous  and  de- 
led as  the  body  would  become  were 
the  nutriment  to  flow  into  a  few  or- 
and  these  the  least  valuable,  and 
break  out  into  loathsome  excres- 
\  whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
ive  limbs  should  pine,  and  be  palsied, 
leave  us  without  guidance  or  power. 
^  any  of  you  now  ask,  how  it  comes 
^P2ss  that  we  are  so  constituted  ;  why 
^  are  formed  with  desires  so  blind  and 
j,  and  tending  so  constantly  to  en- 
cement  and  dominion ;  and  how  we 
reconcile  this  constitution  with 
fs  goodness  }  This  is  our  second 
stion.  Some  will  answer  it  by  say- 
^tthis  constitution  is  a  sinful  nat- 
derived  from  our  first  parents  ;  that 
[JKnnes  not  from  God,  but  from  Adam ; 
it  is  a  sad  inheritance  from  the  first 
)air ;  and  that  God  is  not  to  be 
for  it,  but  our  original  progeni- 
Bat  I  confess  this  explanation 
Dot  satisfy  me.  Scripture  says  it 
God  who  made  me,  not  Adam. 
1  was  at  birth,  I  was  by  the  ordi- 
of  God.  Make  the  connection 
snAdam  and  his  posterity  as  close 
)'0Q  win,  God  must  have  intended  it, 


and  God  has  carried  it  into  effect.  My 
soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as 
if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me ; 
and  I  see  not  how  to  shift  off  on  any 
other  being  the  reproach  of  my  nature, 
if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does  it 
merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cess and  growth,  which  we  are  conscious 
of  in  our  passions  and  appetites,  any 
derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wis- 
dom of  our  Maker  .'*  Can  we  find  onlv 
evil  in  such  a  constitution  ?  Perhaps  it 
may  minister  to  the  highest  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  now  made, 
our  appetites  and  desires  often  war 
against  reason,  conscience,  and  relig- 
ion. But  why  is  this  warfare  appointea? 
Not  to  extinguish  these  high  principles, 
but  to  awaken  and  invigorate  them.  It 
is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for  ac- 
tion, occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of 
victory.  True,  virtue  is  thus  opposed 
and  endangered ;  but  virtue  owes  its 
vigor  and  nardihood  to  obstacles,  and 
wins  its  crown  by  conflict.  I  do  not 
say  that  God  can  find  no  school  for 
character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and 
strong  desire ;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
present  state  is  a  fit  and  noble  school. 
You.  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path 
of  virtue  from  the  very  beginning  smooth 
and  strewed  with  flowers ;  and  would 
this  train  the  soul  to  energy  .^  You 
would  have  pleasure  always  coincide 
with  duty ;  and  how,  then,  would  you 
attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  ?  You  would 
have  conscience  and  desire  always  speak 
the  same  language  and  prescribe  the 
same  path  ;  and  how,  then,  would  con- 
science assert  its  supremacy  ?  God 
has  implanted  blind  desires,  which 
often  rise  up  against  reason  and  con- 
science, that  He  may  give  to  these  high 
faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and 
the  joy  of  victory.  He  has  surrounded 
us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may 
love,  him  freely,  and  b^  our  own  unfet- 
tered choice  erect  his  throne  in  our 
souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  ex- 
cellence may  grow  stronger  than  all. 
Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish,  let  no 
appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  God*s 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come~in 
competition  with  duty ;  and  where 
would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy, 
and  constancy,  and  effort,  and  purity, 
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the  trampling  under  foot  of  low  inter- 
ests, the  generous  self-surrender,  the 
heroic  devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of 
virtue,  which  now  throw  lustre  over 
man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  immor- 
tality ?  You  would  blot  the  precept  of 
self-denial  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
need  of  it  from  human  life,  and  in  so 
doing  you  would  blot  out  almost  every 
interesting  passage  in  man's  history. 
Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  read  that 
history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests 
and  aosorbs  you,  which  seizes  on  the 
imagination  and  memory,  which  agitates 
the  soul  to  its  centre  ?  Who  is  the  man 
whom  you  select  from  the  records  of 
time  as  the  object  of  your  special  admi- 
ration ?  Is  it  he  who  lived  to  indulge 
himself?  whose  current  of  life  flowed 
most  equably  and  pleasurably  ?  whose 
desires  were  crowned  most  liberally 
with  means  of  gratification  ?  whose  ta- 
ble was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and 
whom  Fortune  made  the  envy  of  his 
neighborhood  by  the  fulness  of  her 
gifts  ?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom 
monuments  have  been  reared,  and  whose 
memories,  freshened  with  tears  of  joy 
and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and 
spread  through  every  age  ?  Oh,  no ! 
He  whom  we  love,  whose  honor  we 
most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied 
and  subdued  himself;  who  has  made 
the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetites 
and  passions  and  private  interest  to 
God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind  ;  who  has 
walked  in  a  rugged  path,  and  clung  to 
good  and  great  ends  in  persecution  and 
pain ;  who,  amidst  the  solicitations  of 
ambition,  ease,  and  private  friendship, 
and  the  menaces  of  t3rranny  and  malice, 
has  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted 
hopes  and  protracted  suffering  in  con- 
scious uprightness  and  the  favor  of 
God.  Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in 
domestic  life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  do- 
mestic affection,  the  mother  forgetting 
herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer,  die  for 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  her  chil- 
dren. Who  is  it  that  we  honor  in  pub- 
lic life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  his  country, 
he  who  serves  her  not  when  she  has 
honors  for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  his 
coffers*,  but  who  clings  to  her  in  her 
danger  and  fallen  glories,  and  thinks 
life  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  her  safety  and 
freedom.  Whom  does  the  church  re- 
tain in  most  grateful  remembrance,  and 


pronounce  holy  and  blessed  ?  The  sdi 
denying,  self-immolatin?  apostle,  th 
fearless  confessor,  the  devoted  martji 
men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  evci 
in  death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  fatw 
ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all,  to  wha 
moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does  thi 
Christian  turn  as  the  most  affecting  au 
sublime  illustration  of  his  divine  char 
acter  ?  It  is  that  moment  when,  in  tb 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  ever 
human  passion,  and  casting  away  ever 
earthly  interest,  he'  bore  the  agony  aoi 
shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all  grea 
virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial 
and  were  God's  present  constitution  o 
our  nature  and  life  so  reversed  as  % 
demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  tb 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  piesei 
being  would  pass  away.  There  wool 
be  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us  wil) 
admiration.  We  should  have  no  cofl 
sciousness  of  the  power  and  greatsei| 
of  the  soul.  We  should  love  feeli^ 
and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  notbii^ 
in  one  another  to  love  earnesdy.  U 
us  not,  then,  complain  of  Providead 
because  it  has  made  self-denial  necca 
sary  ;  or  complain  of  religion  because] 
summons  us  to  this  work.  Religion  aii 
nature  here  hold  one  language.  Ol 
own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaduM 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  the  "  narrow  way' 
of  self-denial  "  which  leadeth  unto  Hc^ 
My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  i 
spared  to  us  and  memory  retains  % 
hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us  t 
see  that  we  have  lived  not  to  deny  N 
to  indulge  ourselves,  that  we  havcbowd 
our  souls  to  any  passion,  that  ve  ^ 
the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  pam 
by  sloth,  that  through  love  of  gain  i^ 
hardened  ourselves  against  the  daiol 
of  humanity,  or  through  love  of  inaiil 
favor  parted  with  truth  and  moral  ink 
pendence,  or  that  in  any  thing  reascl 
and  conscience  were  sacrificed  toAj 
impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgottfl 
for  present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  m 
conSort  in  remembering  our  tables^ 
luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our  wcMJ 
amassed  and  employed  for  private  cnd^ 
or  our  honors  won  by  base  compliand 
with  the  world  ?  Did  any  man  at  M 
death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  Mj 
self,  his  victories  over  appetite,  W 
scorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  his  suft* 
ings  for  righteousness*  sake  ?  Did  ai^ 
man  ever  mourn  that  he  had  import*! 
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I  isbed  himself  by  integrity,  or  worn  out 
I  his  frame  in  the  service  of  mankind  ? 
i  Are  these  the  recollections  which  har- 
\  row  the  soul,  and  darken  and  appal  the 
\  last  hour?  To  whom  is  the  last  hour 
i   most  serene  and  full  of   hope  ?     Is  it 

not  to  him  who,  amidst  perils  and  allure- 
1  ments.  has  denied  himself,  and  taken  up 

the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of 
:  Jesus  Christ  ? 


[ 


) 


SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

MATTinw  zvi.  24 :  "  Then  said  Jenis  onto  his  dis- 
cipka.  If  any  maun  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
iuMdt  and  take  up  his  cro«,  and  follow  me." 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  spoke  of 
the  just  limits  and  moral  dignity  of  self- 
denial.  I  resume  the  subject  because  it 
throws  much  light  on  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  and  helps  us  to  distinguish  moral 
goodness  from  qualities  which  resemble 
It  Gear  conceptions  on  this  point  are 
inestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excel- 
knee  we  must  know  what  it  is,  and  sep- 
arate it  from  counterfeits.  From  want 
of  just  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's 
admiration  and  efforts  are  often  wasted, 
and  sometimes  carry  them  wide  of  the 
great  object  of  human  life.  Perhaps 
troth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  broueht 
out  more  clearly  than  by  considermg 
the  nature  of  self-denial.  Such  will  bl 
the  aim  of  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  with- 
stand to  renounce  whatever,  within  or 
without,  interferes  with  our  conviction 
of  right  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
to  suffer,  to  make  sacrifices  for  duty 
or  our  principles.  The  question  now 
offers  itself.  What  constitutes  the  sin- 
gular merit  of  this  suffering?  Mere 
wffering.  we  all  know,  is  not  virtue. 
Eril  men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as 
the  good;  and  are  evil  still.  This  and 
this  alone  constitutes  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which 
enters  into  self-denial,  that  it  springs 
nom and  manifests  moral  strength,  power 
over  ourselves,  force  of  purpose,  or  the 
kind's  resolute  determination  of  itself 
to  du^.  It  is  the  proof  and  result  of 
ttward  energy.  Diflficulty,  hardship, 
Sttffering,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  meas- 
ures of  moral  force,  and  the  great  means 
of  its  enlargement  To  withstand  these 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  put  forth  power. 
Self-denial,  tiien,  is  the  will  acting  with 


power  in  the  choice  and  prosecution  of 
duty.  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  self-denial,  and  here  we  have 
the  essence  and  distinction  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  which  these  views  lead 
us,  and  which  I  am  now  solicitous  to 
enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind 
is  strength  of  moral  purpose.  This  force 
is  the  measure  of  excellence.  The  very 
idea  of  duty  implies  that  we  are  bound 
to  adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger 
and  more  settled  determination  than  any 
other  object,  and  virtue  consists  in  fidel- 
ity to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience. 
We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  we  exert 
inward  energy,  or  as  far  as  we  put  forth 
a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in  obeying 
the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds. 
Let  this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us 
not  confide  in  good  emotions,  in  kind 
feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or  in 
admiration  of  noble  deeds.  These  are 
not  goodness  in  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force  of 
upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and 
approved  by  withstanding  trial,  temp- 
tation, allurement,  and  suffering;  it  is 
this  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know 
nothing  else  which  an  enlightened  con- 
science approves,  nothing  else  which 
God  will  accept. 

I  am  aware  that  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  state  my  ideas  of  a  perfect  character, 
I  should  give  an  answer  that  would 
seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine 
just  expressed,  or  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  stress  which  I  have  laid  on 
strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should 
say,  mat  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of 
the  body,  consists  of  two  elements,  — 
of  strehgth  and  beauty ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and 
tenderness,  of  vigor  and  grace.  It 
would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  overlook  the  importance  of 
sympathy,  gentleness,  humility,  and 
cnarity,  in  his  definition  of  moral  excel- 
lence. The  amiable,  attractive,  mild 
attributes  of  the  mind  are  recommended 
as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  by 
him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  Still  I  must  say  that  all 
virtue  lies  in  strength  of  character  or  of 
moral  purpose  ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only 
when  pervaded  and  sustained  by  moral 
energy.     On  this  they  must  rest,  by  this 
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they  must  be  controlled  and  exalted,  or 
they  have  no  moral  worth.  I  acknowl- 
edge love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great  virtue ; 
but  what  do  I  mean  by  love  when  I  thus 
speak?  Do  I  mean  a  constitutional 
tenderness  ?  an  instinctive  sympathy  ? 
the  natural  and  almost  necessary  at- 
tachment to  friends  and  benefactors  ? 
the  kindness  which  is  inseparable  from 
our  social  state,  and  which  is  never 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  human  breast  ? 
In  all  these  emotions  of  our  nature  I 
see  the  kind  design  of  God;  I  see  a 
beauty ;  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of 
an  ever  growing  charity.  But  they  are 
not  virtues,  they  are  not  proper  objects 
of  moral  approbation,  nor  do  they  give 
any  sure  pledge  of  improvement.  This 
natural  amiameness  1  too  often  see  in 
company  with  sloth,  with  uselessness, 
with  the  contemptible  vanity  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life.  It  is  no 
ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity  in 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The 
love,  the  benevolence  which  I  honor  as 
virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  or  con- 
dition, but  the  growth  and  manifestation 
of  the  soul's  moral  power.  It  is  a  spirit 
chosen  as  excellent  cherished  as  divine, 
protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and  espe- 
cially fortified  by  the  resistance  and 
subjection  of  opposite  propensities.  It 
is  the  soul  determining  itself  to  break 
every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge 
and  to  invigorate  the  kind  affections*  to 
identify  itself  with  other  beings,  to  sym- 
pathize not  with  a  few,  but  with  all  the 
living  and  rational  children  of  God,  to 
honor  others*  worth,  to  increase  and  en- 
joy their  happiness,  to  partake  in  the 
universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  put  down  within  itself  every  motion 
of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire  incon- 
sistent with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strenp^th  of  holy  purpose 
infused  into  the  kind  affections,  which 
raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a 
moral  worth  not  found  in  constitutional 
amiable  ness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of 
meekness.  But  when  1  see  a  man  meek 
or  patient  of  injury  through  tameness, 
or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect, 
passively  gentle,  meek  through  consti- 
tution or  fear,  I  look  on  him  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  veneration.  It 
is  the  meekness  of  principle  ;  it  is  mild- 
ness replete  with  energy ;  it  is  the  for- 
bearance of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong, 


but  who  curbs  anger,  who  though  in- 
jured resolves  to  oe  just,  who  vo1ub> 
tarily  remembers  that  his  foe  is  a  maa 
and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  passions  who  in  the  mo- 
ment of  provocation  subjects  himsetf  to 
reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
the  great  truth,  that  the  noblest  victory 
over  a  foe  is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him 
by  equity  and  kindness,  —  il  is  this 
meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  which 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  divinest  virt- 
ues. It  is  moral  power,  the  strength  of 
virtuous  purpose,  pervading  meekness, 
which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that 
without  this  moral  energy,  resisting 
passion  and  impulse,  our  tenderest  at- 
tachments degenerate  more  or  less  into 
weaknesses  and  immoralities ;  some- 
times prompting  us  to  sympathize  with 
those  whom  we  love  in  their  errois, 
prejudices,  and  evil  passions ;  some- 
times inciting  us  to  heap  upon  them  in- 
jurious praises  and  indulgences  ;  some- 
times urging  us  to  wrong  or  neglect 
others,  that  we  may  the  more  enjoy  or 
serve  our  favorites ;  and  sometimes  poi- 
soning our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  envy, 
because  our  affection  is  not  returned 
with  equal  warmth.  The  principle  of 
love,  whether  exercised  towards  our 
relatives  or  our  country,  whether  mani- 
fested in  courtesy  or  compassion,  can 
only  become  virtue,  can  only  acquire 
purity,  consistency,  serenity,  dignity, 
when  imbued,  swayed  cherished,  en- 
larged by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  wiB, 
by  a  self -denying  energy.  It  is  inward 
force,  power  over  ourselves,  which  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kind 
affections  is  equallv  true  of  the  relig- 
ious ones.  These  nave  virtue  in  them 
only  as  far  as  they  are  imbued  with 
self-denying  strength.  I  know*  that  mul- 
titudes place  religion  in  feeline.  Ar- 
dent sensibility  is  thtf  measure  oT  piety. 
He  who  is  wrought  up  by  preaching  * 
sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervor,  is 
a  saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  himseU 
in  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  ujjon 
as  inspired.  But  I  know  of  no  religion 
which  has  moral  worth,  or  is  acceptable 
to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  and 
is  nourished  by  our  own  spiritual,  self- 
denying  energy.  Emotion  towards  God, 
springing  up  without  our  own  thought 
or  care,  grateful  feelings  at  the  recep- 
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.  tion  of  signal  benefits,  the  swelling  of 
the  soul  at  the  sight  of  nature,  tender- 
ness awakened  by  descriptions  of  the 
k)¥e  aod  cross  of  Christ,  —  these, 
though  showing  high  capacities,  though 
means  and  materials  of  piety,  are  not 
tf  Aimsehes  acceptable  religion.  The 
lefigious  character  which  has  true  virtue, 
and  which  is  built  upon  a  rock,  is  that 
which  has  been  deliberately  and  reso- 
lutely adopted  and  cherished  as  our 
highest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
strengtbener  of  all  other  duties ;  and 
which  we  have  watched  over  and  con- 
fined by  suppressing  inconsistent  de- 
nies ana  passions,  by  warring  a^inst 
selfishness  and  the  love  of  the  wond. 

There  is  one  fact  very  decisive   on 
this  subject     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  people  with  strong  religious  feeling 
who  are  not  made  better  by  it ;  who  at 
church  or  in  other  meetings  are  moved 
perhaps  to  tears,  but  who  make  no  prog- 
teas  in  self-government  or  charity,  and 
who  gain  nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in 
their  common  feelings  and  transactions. 
TT^ey  take  pleasure  in  religious  excite- 
ment, just  as  others  delight  to  be  in- 
terested by  a  fiction  or  a  play.     They 
favite  these  emotions  because  they  sup- 
|osc  them  to  aid  or  insure  salvation, 
«ad  soon  relapse  into    their   ordinary 
wniidness  or  other  besetting  infirmi- 
ties   Now.  to  give  the  name  of  religion 
|to  this  mockery  is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
[^or  it.     True  religion  is   not   mere 
piotion,   is  not   something   communi- 
joted  to  us  without  our  own  moral  effort. 
Ai  inroh'cs  much  self-denial.     Its  great 
j^aractcristic  is    not    feeling,   but  the 
Jibjection  of  our  wills,  desires,  habits, 
ives,  to  the  will  of  God,  from  a  convic- 
|fion  that  what  He  wills  is  the  perfection 
^  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness  of  our 
■itare.     In   genuine    piety  the    mind 
ti»c»es  as  its  supreme  good  the  moral 
^ellence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and 
tesolateiy   renounces    whatever  would 
Niy  this  divine  image,  and  so  disturb 
communion  with  God.     This  relig- 
though  its  essence  be  not  emotion, 
gradually  gather  and  issue  in  a  sen- 
'ty  deeper,  intenser,  more  glowing 
the  blind  enthusiast  ever  felt ;  and 
«  only  does  it  manifest  itself  in  its 
rfect  form,  when,  through  a  self-de- 
r/iog  and  self-purifying  power,  it  rises 
P^aa  overflowing  love,  gratitude,  and 
Py  towards  the  Universal  Father. 


In  insistini^  on  the  great  principle  that 
religion,  or  virtue,  consists  in  strength 
of  moral  purpose,  in  the  soul's  resolute 
determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  express  a  truth  which 
has  a  witness  and  confirmation  in  the 
breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all 
of  us  feel  that  virtue  is  not  something 
adopted  from  necessity,  something;  to 
which  feeling  impels  us,  something 
which  comes  to  us  from  constitution, 
or  accident,  or  outward  condition  ;  but 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  free- 
dom, that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ; 
and  accordingly  we  all  measure  virtue 
by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it 
overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests  and 
measures  of  the  force  with  which  the 
soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us  who 
has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty  brought 
no  recompense  but  the  conviction  of 
well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils  of 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  un- 
shrinking courage,  who  has  been  con- 
scious of  an  inward  triumph  over  temp- 
tation, conscious  of  having  put  down 
bad  motives  and  exalted  good  ones  in 
his  own  breast,  must  remember  the 
clear,  strong,  authentic  voice,  the  ac- 
cents of  peculiar  encouragement  and 
joy,  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at 
such  seasons  pronounced  its  approving 
sentence.  This  experience  is  universal, 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  Ciod 
in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse. 

I  fear  that  the  importance  of  strength 
in  the  Christian  character  has  been  in 
some  degree  obscured  by  the  habit  of 
calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  sin- 
gular worth  by  the  name  of  passive 
virtues.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
humility,  patience,  resignation ;' and  1 
fear  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to 
regard  these  noble  qualities  as  allied 
to  inaction,  as  wanting  energy  and  de- 
termination. Now  the  truth  is  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  greater  power 
over  itself  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it 
yields  up  calmly  its  desires,  affections, 
mterests  to  God.  There  are  seasons 
when  to  be  still  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.  Compos- 
ure is  often  uie  highest  result  of  power. 
Think  you  it  demands  no  power  to  calm 
the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  mod- 
erate the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw 
off  the  load  of  dejection,  to  suppress 
every  repining  thought,  when  the  dear- 
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est  hopes  are  wfdiered,  and  to  turn  the 
wounded  spirit  from  dangerous  reveries 
and  wasting  erief  to  the  quiet  discharge 
of  ordinary  duties  ?  Is  tnere  no  power 
put  forth  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his 
property,  of  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labor, 
quells  discontent  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, and  serenely  and  patiently  returns 
to  the  tasks  which  Providence  assigns  ? 
I  doubt  not  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  sometimes  discerns  the  subhmest 
human  energy  under  a  form  and  coun- 
tenance which  by  their  composure  and 
tranquillity  indicate  to  the  human  spec- 
tator only  passive  virtues. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in 
every  view  interesting.  To  me  it  goes 
further  than  all  others  to  explain  the 
present  state.  If  moral  stren£th,  if  in- 
ward  power  in  the  choice  ana  practice 
of  duty,  constitute  excellence  ana  happi- 
ness, then  I  see  why  we  are  placed  in  a 
world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships, 
why  duty  is  so  often  a  "  narrow  way," 
why  the  warfare  of  the  passions  with 
conscience  is  so  subtile  and  unceasing ; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many 
foes  to  rectitude ;  for  this  is  the  very 
state  to  call  forth  and  to  build  up  moral 
force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and  in- 
clination should  perfectly  agree,  we 
should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living 
power  of  virtue  could  not  be  developed. 
Do  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials. 
Through  these  you  may  gain  incom- 
parably higher  good  than  indulgence 
and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to  us  the 
impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety 
of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes 
see  individuals  whose  peculiar  trials  are 
thought  to  make  their  existence  to  them 
an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be  found 
the  mdst  favored  children  of  God.  If 
there  be  a  man  on  earth  to  be  envied  it 
is  he  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults 
from  his  own  passions,  from  fortune, 
from  society,  never  falters  in  his  alle- 

f lance  to  God  and  the  inward  monitor, 
o  peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this 
moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Crea- 
tor regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth 
with  greater  complacency  than  He  would 
look  on  a  world  of  beings  innocent  and 
harmless  through  the  necessity  of  con- 
stitution. I  know  not  that  human  wis- 
dom has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher 
view  of  the  present  state  than  that  it 
is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  ob- 
BtfMction,  the  power  of  intellect  by  the 


difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of 
conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation, 
allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  prosperous  and  adverse  life. 
When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  up- 
rightness in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed ; 
fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion 
as  Providence  is  obscure';  hoping  in  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue  more  surelj 
in  proportion  to  its  present  afRictions; 
cherishing  philanthropy  amidst  the  dis- 
couraging experience  of  men's  unkind- 
ness  and  unthankfulness  :  extending  to 
others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  sufier- 
inps  need  but  cannot  obtain ;  growin|^ 
milder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to 
exasperate  and  harden;  and  throi^b 
inward  principle  converting  the  ver)-  in- 
citements to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a 
victorious  virtue,  —  I  see  an  explanation, 
and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the .  present 
state.  I  see  a  good  produced  so  tran- 
scendent in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all 
the  evil  and  suffering  under  which  it 
grows  up.  I  should  think  the  formatioa 
of  &  few  such  minds  worth  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  present  world.  I  sl.ould 
say  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents 
and  oceans,  its  seasons  and  har^'esti^ 
and  its  successive  generations,  was  a 
work  worthy  of  God,  even  were  it  t« 
accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  train- 
ing and  manifestation  of  the  illustrious 
characters  which  are  scattered  throi^ 
history.  And  when  I  consider  how  small 
a  portion  of  human  virtue  is  recorded  b< 
history,  how  superior  in  dignity  as  wd 
as  in  number  are  the  unnoticeo,  unho** 
ored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  aa4 
humble  life,  I  see  a  light  throira  ovd 
the  present  state  which  more  than  reo 
onciles  me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discoorse  d 
the  importance  of  moral  power  niai» 
fested  in  great  trials,  may  be  employed 
to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  nei 
light  on  the  character  and  cross  of  Christ 
But  this  topic  can  now  be  only  suggestej 
to  your  private  meditation  There  i* 
however,  one  practical  application  of  ooi 
subject  which  may  be  made  in  a  fc« 
words,  and  which  I  cannot  omit.  I  wisi 
to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me,  aai 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  tbi 
views  now  offered  in  judging  and  ixxm 
ing  their  characters.  Younf  man.  r^ 
member  that  the  only  test  of  goodnefl 
virtue,  is  moral  strength,  seS-denyii|| 
energy.    You  have  generous  and  bcoof! 
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able  feelings,  you  scorn  mean  actions, 
vour  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  courageous,  disinterested 
deeds,  and  all  these  are  interesting 
qualities;  but  remember  they  are  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  your 
susceptible  age.  They  are  not  virtue. 
God  and  the  inward  monitor  ask  for 
more.  The  question  is,  Do  you  strive 
to  confirm  into  permanent  principles  the 
generous  sensibilities  of  the  heart  ?  Are 
you  watchful  to  suppress  the  impetuous 
emotions,  the  resentments,  the  selfish 
passionateness  which  are  warring  against 
your  honorable  feelings  ?  Especially  do 
yon  subject  to  your  moral  and  religious 
convictions  the  love  of  pleasure,  the 
appetites,  the  passions  which  form  the 
great  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ?  Here  is 
the  field  of  conflict  to  which  youth  is 
summoned.  Trust  not  to  occasional 
impulses  of  benevolence,  to  constitu- 
tbnal  courage,  frankness,  kindness,  if 


you  surrender  yourselves  basely  to  the 
temptations  of  your  age.  No  man  who 
has  made  any  observation  of  life  but 
will  tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the 
promise  of  youth  blasted ;  intellect, 
genius,  honorable  feeling,  kind  affec- 
tion, overpowered  and  almost  extin- 
guished through  the  want  of  moral 
strength,  through  a  tame  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no 
trust  in  your  good  propensities,  unless 
these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  im- 
proved by  moral  energy  and  self -control 
To  all  of  us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson 
comes.  If  any  man  will  be  Christ's 
disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to 
be  named  among  the  friends  of  virtue, 
if  he  will  have  inward  peace  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  progress  towards  heaven, 
he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the 
cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  every  gain  and  pleasure  incon* 
sistent  with  the  will  of  God. 
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xrr.  9:  '*  Foob  make  a  mock  at  sin." 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple, 
and  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
I  wish  to  guard  you  against  thinking 
lightly  of  sin.  No  folly  is  so  monstrous, 
and  yet  our  exposure  to  it  is  great. 
Breathing  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
moral  evil,  seeing  ana  hearing  sin  in  our 
daily  walks,  we  are  in  no  small  danger 
of  overlooking  its  malignity.  This  ma- 
lignity 1  would  set  before  you  with  all 
painness,  believing  that  the  effort  which 
u  needed  to  resist  this  enemy  of  our 
peace  is  to  be  called  forth  by  nxing  on 
It  our  frequent  and  serious  attention. 

1  feel  as  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  discussion,  which  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  remove.  The  word 
«n.  I  apprehend^  is  to  many  obscure,  or 
not  somciently  plain.  It  is  a  word  sel- 
dom used  in  common  life.  It  belongs 
to  theology  and  the  pulpit  By  not  a 
few  people  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  prop- 
erty of  our  nature,  born  with  us  ;  and  we 
K^metimes  hear  of  the  child  as  being 
«nful  before  it  can  have  performed  any 


action.  From  these  and  other  causes 
the  word  gives  to  many  confused  no- 
tions. Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  vio-  "^ 
lation  of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently, 
exist  before  conscience  has  begun  to 
actf  and  before  power  to  obey  it  is  un- 
folded. To  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of 
right,  to  oppose  known  obligation,  to 
cherish  feelings  or  commit  deeds  which 
we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold 
from  God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and 
obedience  which  our  own  consciences 
pronounce  to  be  due  to  that  great  and 
good  Being.  It  is  to  transgress  those 
laws  of  equity,  justice,  candor,  humanity, 
disinterestedness,  which  we  all  feel  to 
belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  so- 
cial relations.  It  is  to  yield  ourselves 
to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be 
the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to 
give  the  body  a  mastery  over  the  mind, 
to  sacrifice  the  intellect  and  heart  to  the 
senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease 
and  indulgence,  or  to  prefer  outward  ac- 
cumulation and  power  to  strength  and 
peace  of  conscience,  to  progress  towards 
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perfection.  Such  is  sin.  It  is  voluntary 
wrong-doing.  Any  gratification  injurious 
to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act  injurious  to 
our  neighbors  is  sin.  Indifference  to 
our  Creator  is  sin.  The  transgression 
of  any  command  which  this  excellent 
Bein^  and  rightful  Sovereign  has  given 
uSf  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation, 
is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term.  It  is  as 
extensive  as  duty.  It  is  not  some  mys- 
terious thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at 
birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtilty. 
It  is  choosing  and  acting  in  opposition 
to  our  sense  of  right,  to  known  obliga- 
tion. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  nothing  so  evil,  so  deformed,  so 
ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  poverty,  con- 
tempt, affliction,  ill  success,  are  light  and 
not  to  be  named  with  it.  To  do  wrong 
is  more  pernicious  than  to  incur  all  the 
calamities  which  nature  or  human  malice 
can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  not  to  fear  those  who 
would  kill  this  body,  and  have  nothing 
more  that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies 
are  impotent  compared  with  that  sin 
which  draws  down  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and 
death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a 
riffht  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm, 
which  would  ensnare  or  seduce  me  into 
crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important 
limbs  and  organs  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  loss  of  innocence.  Such  you 
know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture. 
Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart, 
this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripftire 
takes  account.  It  was  from  this  that 
Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  pu- 
rify us  from  this  stain,  to  set  us  free 
from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and  supernat- 
ural agency  was  added  to  God*s  other 
means  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  represen- 
tations of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  con- 
nect with  sin  or  wrong-doinff  the  ideas 
of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement 
more  strongly  than  with  aAy  thing  else  ; 
and  this  deep,  deliberate  conviction  of 
the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  by 
sin  is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  positive 
precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is 
alike  the  dictate  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  an  injunction  of  conscience  and 


reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and 
confirmed  by  constant  experience.  To 
regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as  the  greatest 
of  evils  is  God's  command,  proclaimed 
from  within  and  without,  from  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it 
has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests.  This  I  propose 
to  illustrate. 

I.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our 
very  nature  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils, — a  testi- 
mony which,  however  slighted  or  smoth- 
ered, will  be  recognized,  I  think,  by  every- 
one who  hears  me.  To  understand  this 
truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to  inouirc 
into  and  compare  the  different  kinas  of 
evil.  Evil  has  various  forms  but  these 
majr  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  di 
visions,  called  by  philosophers  natural 
and  moral.  By  the  first  is  meant  the 
pain  or  suffenng  which  springs  from 
outward  condition  and  events,  or  from 
causes  independent  of  the  will.  The 
latter,  that  is,  moral  evil,  belongs  to 
character  and  conduct,  and  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  trans- 
gression of  the  rule  of  right  Now  1 
say  that  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  be 
singularly  hardened  and  an  exception  to 
his  race,  who,  if  these  two  classes  or  di- 
visions of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully 
presented  him  in  moments  of  calm  and  de- 
liberate thinking,  would  not  feel,  through 
the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that 
sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  pain.  I  am  willing  to  take 
from  among  you  the  individual  who  has 
studied  least  the  great  questions  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  whose  mind  has  grown 
up  with  least  discipline.  If  I  place  before 
such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong 
contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  great 
property  by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  an- 
other exposing  himself  to  great  sufiferii^ 
through  a  resolute  purpose  of  duty,  wffl 
he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep 
moral  sentiment  which  leaves  not  a 
doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  has 
chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to 
be  envied  than  the  first  .^  On  these  great 
questions,  What  is  the  chief  good  ?  and 
What  the  chief  evil  ?  we  are  instructe<L 
by  our  own  nature.  An  inward  voice  hasl  < 
told  men,  even  in  heathen  countries,  that  |  \ 
excellence  of  character  is  the  supreme !  | 
good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul  and  of  | 
action  involves  something  worse  than  I 
suffering.    We  have  all  of  us,  at  some    I 
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period  of  life,  had  the  same  conviction  ; 
and  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
the  mind  has  been  healthiest,  clearest, 
least  perturbed  by  passion.     Is  there 
any  one  here  who  does  not  feel   that 
wliat  the  divine  faculty  of  conscience 
enjoins   as    right   has    stronger  claims 
upon  him  than  what  is  recommended  as 
merely  agreeable  or  advantageous  ;  that 
duty  is  something  more  sacred  than  in- 
terest or  pleasure ;  that  virtue  is  a  good 
of  a  higher  order  than  gratification  ;  that 
crime  IS  something  worse  than  outward 
loss  ?    What  means  the  admiration  with 
which  we  follow  the  conscientious  and 
disinterested    man,    and    which    grows 
strong  in  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to 
duty?     Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our 
whole  soYils  to  the  trath  and  greatness 
of  the   good  he  has  chosen?      What 
means  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  which 
we  cannot  repress  if  we  would,  towards 
him  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  tram- 
pling on  weakness,  or  hardening  himself 
a^nst  the  appeals  of  mercv,  has  grown 
rich  or  great  ?     Do  we  think  that  such  a 
man  has  made  a  good  bargain  in  barter- 
ing principle  for  wealth  ?     Is  prosperous 
fortune  a  balance  for  vice  ?     In  our  de- 
liberate moments,  is  there  not  a  voice 
which  pronounces  his  craft  folly,  and  his 
success  misery  ? 

And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  con- 
viction is  it  which  springs  up  most 
^)ontaneously  in  our  more  reflecting 
moments,  when  we  look  back  without 
passion  on  our  own  lives  ?  Can  vice 
stand  that  calm  look  ?  Is  there  a  sin- 
gle ?rrong  act  which  we  would  not  then 
rejoice  to  expunge  from  the  unalterable 
reconds  of  our  deeds  ?  Do  we  ever 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  de- 
spised the  inward  monitor,  or  revolted 
s^nst  God  ?  To  what  portions  of  our 
history  do  we  return  most  joyfully  ? 
Are  t  icy  those  in  which  we  gained  the 
world  and  lost  the  soul,  in  which  temp- 
tation mastered  our  principles,  which 
levity  and  sloth  made  a  blank  or  which 
a  sem.«h  and  unprincipled  activity  made 
worse  than  a  blank,  in  our  existence  ? 
cr  are  they  those  in  which  we  suffered 
hot  were  true  to  conscience,  in  which 
\yit  denied  ourselves  for  duty,  and  sacri- 
\  ficed  success  through  unwavering  rec- 
titude? In  these  moments  of  calm 
RcoQection.  do  not  the  very  transgres- 
^lions  at  which  p^erhaps  we  once  mocked, 
faad  whidfi  promised  unmixed  joy  recur 


to  awaken  shame  and  remorse  ?  And 
do  not  shame  and  remorse  involve  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  sunk  beneath 
our  proper  good  ?  that  our  highest  nat- 
ure, what  constitutes  our  true  self,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  low  interests  and 
pursuits  ?  I  make  these  appeals  con- 
fidently. I  think  my  questions  can 
receive  but  one  answer.  Now,  these 
convictions  and  emotions  with  which  we 
witness  moral  evil  in  others,. or  recollect 
it  in  ourselves ;  these  feelings  towards 
guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  distinctness  in 
all  nations  and  all  stages  of  societv; 
these  inward  attestations  that  sin, 
wrong-doing,  is  a  peculiar  evil,  for 
which  no  outward  good  can  give  ade- 
quate compensation,  —  surely  these  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  conscious- 
ness of  truth.  They  are  felt  to  be  our 
ornament  and  defence.  Thus,  our  nat- 
ure teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  sin,  or  moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils 
to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  sentiment,  from  deep  and  almost 
instinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  Creator  on  the  soul.  Our 
next  may  be  drawn  from  experience. 
We  have  said  that  even  when  sin  Or 
wrong-doing  is  prosperous,  and  duty 
brings  sufferine,  we  feel  that  the  suffer- 
ing is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I  now  add, 
in  the  second  place,  that  sin,  though  it 
sometimes  prospers,  and  never  meets 
its  full  retribution  on  earth,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  produces  more  present  suffering 
than  all  things  else  ;  so  that  experience 
warns  us  against  sin  or  wrongdoing  as 
the  chief  evil  we  can  incur.  Whence 
come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest 
bodily  pains  ?  Come  they  not  from  the 
lusts  warring  in  our  members,  from 
criminal  excess  ?  What  chiefly  gen- 
erates poverty  and  its  worst  suffer- 
ings ?  Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character, 
to  the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that 
we  must  ascribe  chiefly  the  evils  of  our 
outward  condition  .'*  The  pages  of  his- 
tory, how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and 
sad?  Is  it  not  that  they  are  stained 
with  crime  ?  If  we  penetrate  into  pri- 
vate life,  what  spreads  most  misery 
through  our  homes  t  Is  it  sickness,  or 
selfishness  ?    Is  it  want  of  outward  com- 
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fortS)  or  want  of  inward  discipline,  of 
the  spirit  of  love  ?  What  more  do  we 
need  to  bring  back  Eden's  happiness 
than  Eden's  sinlessness  ?  How  light  a 
burden  would  be  life's  necessary  ills 
were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing 
weight  01  our  own  ana  others'  faults 
and  crimes  ?  How  fast  would  human 
woe  vanish  were  human  selfishness, 
sensuality,  injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to 
jrield  to  the  pure  and  benign  influences 
of  Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us 
know  that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have 
ever  suffered  have  been  the  wounds  of 
pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the 
stings  of  remorse ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  who  of  us,  if  he  were  to 
know  his  own  soul,  would  not  see  that 
the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wear- 
ing uneasiness  of  the  mind,  which,  as  a 
whole,  brings  more  suffering  than  acute 
pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undis- 
ciplined passions,  of  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience of  God  ?  Our  discontents 
and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral 
evil.  The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost 
every  human  countenance  have  been 
deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  un- 
faithfulness to  conscience,  by  depart- 
ures from  duty.  To  do  wrong  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  suffering ;  no  wrong 
deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins 
wj)ich  are  followed  by  no  palpable  pain 
are  yet  terribly  avenged  even  in  this 
life.  They  abridge  our  capacity  of  hap- 
piness, impair  our  relish  for  innocent 
pleasure,  and  increase  our  sensibility  to 
suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armor 
of  a  pure  conscience  and  of  trust  in 
God,  without  which  we  are  naked  amidst 
hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable  by  all 
the  changes  of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong 
is  to  inflict  the  surest  injury  on  our  own 
peace.  No  enemy  can  do  us  equal 
harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves  when- 
ever or  however  we  violate  any  moral 
or  religious  obligation. 

I  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of 
moral  evil  or  sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly 
the  greatest  evil.  It  is  tnis.  The  mis- 
eries of  disobedience  to  conscience  and 
God  are  not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin 
deserves,  calls  for,  and  will  bring  down 
future,  greater  misery.  This  Christian- 
ity teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches. 
Retribution  is  not  a  new  doctrine  brought 
by  Christ  into  the  world.  Though  dark- 
ened and  corrupted,  it  was  spread  every- 
where before  he  came.     It  carried  alarm 


to  rude  nations,  which  nothing  on  eanV 
could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all  the 
false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds 
a  response  now  in  every  mind  not  per- 
verted by  sophistnr.  That  we  shall 
carry  witn  us  into  tne  future  world  ocr 
present  minds,  and  that  a  character 
formed  in  opposition  to  our  highest  fac- 
ulties and  to  the  will  of  God  will  pro- 
duce suffering  in  our  future  being,— 
these  are  truths,  in  which  revelation, 
reason,  and  conscience  remarkably  con- 
spire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is 
sometimes  questioned.  It  is  maintsdncd 
by  some  among  us  that  punishment  is 
confined  to  the  present  state ;  that  in 
changing  worlds  we  shall  change  our 
characters  ;  that  moral  evil  is  to  be 
buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As 
this  opinion  spreads  industriously,  and 
as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  dread  of  sin, 
it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind 
a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never 
broached.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
tradicts all  our  experience  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  mind  than  the  c<nir 
nection  of  its  successive  states.  0« 
present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  im- 
pressions, passions,  and  pursuits.  We 
are  this  moment  what  the  past  has  mada 
us ;  and  to  suppose  that  at  death  tiiC 
influences  of  our  whole  past  course  ait 
to  cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  dutfS 
acter  is  to  spring  up  altogether  at  mil 
with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppoMi 
the  most  important  law  or  principle  d 
the  mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy  m 
analogy  between  the  present  and  fufel 
ure,  and  to  substitute  for  experience  tM 
wildest  dreams  of  fancy.  In  truth,  sudl 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  character  7^ 
is  here  supposed  seems  to  destroy  I 
man's  identity.  The  individual 
transformed  can  hardly  seem  to  him 
or  to  others  the  same  being.  It 
equivalent  to  the  creation  dE  a 
soul. 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  M 
adduced  in  proof  or  illustration  of  tN 
power  ascribed  to  death  of  chan; 
and  purifying  the  mind  1   What  is  den 
It  is  the  dissolution  of  certain  limbs 
organs  by  which  the  soul  now  acts, 
these,  however  closely  connected 
the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  froin 
powers,  from  thought   and  will. 
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conscience  and  affection.  Why  should 
the  last  grow  pure  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  ?  Why  shall  the  mind  put 
on  a  new  character  by  laving  aside  the 
gross  instruments  through  which  it  now 
operates?  At  death,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  perish.  But 
they  often  perish  during  liie ;  and  does 
character  change  with  them  ?  It  is  true 
that  our  animsu  appetites  are  weakened 
and  sometimes  destroyed  b^  the  decay 
of  the  bodily  organs  on  which  they  de- 
pend. But  our  deeper  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  moral  complexion  of  the 
mind  are  not  therefore  reversed.  It 
often  happens  that  the  sensualist,  bro- 
ken down  by  disease  which  excess  has 
induced,  comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  to 
which  he  was  once  enslaved ;  but  do  his 
selfishness,  his  low  habits  of  thought, 
his  insensibility  to  God,  decline  and 
perish  with  his  animal  desires  }  Lop 
off  the  criminal's  hands ;  does  the  dis- 
position to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ? 
When  the  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  cor- 
responding mortification  of  the  will  to 
^  astray  1  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
IS  a  partial  death ;  but  is  a  single  vice 
plucked  from  the  mind,  or  one  of  its 
strong  passions  palsied,  by  this  destruc- 
tion of  its  chief  corporeal  instruments  ? 

Again ;  the  idea  that  by  dying  or 
changing  worlds  a  man  may  be  made 
better  or  virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue. 
This  belongs  to  free  beings ;  it  supposes 
moral  liberty.  A  man  cannot  be  made 
:  virtuous  as  an  instrument  may  be  put  in 
tune,  by  a  foreign  hand,  by  an  outward 
force.  Virtue  is  that  to  which  the  man 
himself  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
exertion.  It  supposes  conquest  of  temp- 
tation. It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad 
to  one  who  has  wasted  life  or  steeped 
himself  in  crime.  To  suppose  moral 
goodness  breathed  from  abroad  into  the 
guilty  mind,  just  as  health  may  be  im- 
ported to  a  sick  body,  is  to  overlook  the 
distinction  between  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free 
being  into  a  machine. 

I  will  only  add  that  to  suppose  no 
connection  to  exist  between  the  present 
and  the  future  character,  is  to  take  away 
the  use  of  the  present  state.  Why  are 
we  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  encompassed  with 
suffering,  if,  without  disciphne,  and  by 
a  sovereign  act  of  omnipotence,  we  are 


all  of  us,  be  our  present  characters  what 
they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be  made 
perfect  in  virtue  and  perfect  in  happi- 
ness 1 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
doctrine  so  irrational  as  that  our  present 
characters  do  not  follow  us  into  a  future 
world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let  us 
settle  it  as  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall 
carry  with  us  our  present  minds,  such 
as  we  now  make  them;  that  we  shall 
reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  im- 
provement or  corruption ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, that  every  act  which  affects 
character  will  reach  in  its  influence  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on 
our  future  weal  or  woe.  We  are  now 
framing  our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a 
bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  than  words 
can  utter,  **  I  cast  away  a  portion  of 
future  good,  I  resolve  on  future  pain.'' 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and 
solemn  remark  in  illustration  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  Scripture 
that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin, 
evil  tempers,  irreligion,  in  the  future 
world  than  we  suffer  here.  This  is  one 
main  distinction  between  the  two  states. 
In  the  present  world  sin  does  indeed 
bring  with  it  many  pains,  but  not  full  or 
exact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
crowned  with  pro.sperity ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world 
is  a  state  for  the  formation  of  character. 
It  is  meant  to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where 
we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have  opportuni- 
ties of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and 
to  become  virtuous  amidst  temptation. 
Now  such  a  puroose  requires  that  sin, 
or  wrong-doing,  should  not  regularly  and 
infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment.  For  suppose,  my  hearers, 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose 
or  a  bad  deed  a  sore  and  awful  penalty 
were  unfailingly  to  light  upon  you :  would 
this  be  consistent  with  trial }  would  you 
have  moral  freedom  ?  would  you  not  live 
under  compulsion  ?  Who  would  do 
wrong  if  judgment  were  to  come  like 
lightnincf  after  every  evil  deed  ?  In 
such  a  world  fear  would  suspend  our 
liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  produces  great  misery,  is  still  left  to 
compass  many  of  its  objects,  often  to 
prosper,  often  to  be  gain.  Vice,  bad  as 
It  is,  has  often  many  pleasures  in  its 
train.  The  worst  men  partake,  equally 
with  the  good,  the  lij^t  of  the  sun,  the 
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rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommodations 
and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  more  largely  out- 
ward goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleas- 
ures, and  escapes  many  of  its  natural 
and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world 
where,  if  we  please,  we  may  forget  our- 
selves, may  delude  ourselves,  may  in- 
toxicate our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and 
may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  ioy  in  an 
evil  course.  In  this  respect  the  future 
will  differ  from  the  present  world.  After 
death,  character  will  produce  its  full 
effect.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
color  of  our  future  existence  will  be 
wholly  determined  by  the  habits  and 
principles  which  we  carry  into  it.  The 
circumstances  which  in  this  life  prevent 
vice,  sin,  wrong-doing,  from  inflicting 
pain,  will  not  operate  hereafter.  There 
the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own 
terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing 
will  interrere  between  the  transgressor 
and  his  own  awakened  conscience.  I 
ask  you  to  pause  and  weigh  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  and  future. 
In  the  present  life  we  have,  as  I  have 
said,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing, 
and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once  in  the 
course  of  every  daily  revolution  of  the 
sun  we  all  of  us  finci  refuge,  and  many 
a  long  refuge,  in  sleep  ;  and  he  who  has 
lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  hears  not  for  hours  a  whisper 
of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a 
function  of  our  present  animal  frame, 
and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate 
this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribution 
before  him.  It  may  be,  and  he  has 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  that  state  repose 
will  not  weiffh  down  his  eyelids,  that 
conscience  will  not  slumber  there,  that 
night  and  day  the  same  reproaching 
voice  is  to  cry  within,  that  unrepented 
sin  will  fasten  with  unrelaxing  grasp  on 
the  ever-waking  soul.  What  an  im- 
mense change  m  condition  would  the 
removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering produce ! 

Again  :  in  the  present  state,  how  many 
pleasant  sights,  scenes,  voices,  motions, 
draw  us  from  ourselves :  and  he  who  has 
done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget 
it,  perhaps  mock  at  it.  under  the  bright 
light  of  this  sun,  on  this  fair  earth,  at 
the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst  cheer- 
ful associates.  In  the  state  of  retribu- 
tion he  who  has  abused  the  present 
state  will  find  no  such  means  of  escap- 


ing the  wages  of  sin.  The  precise  mode 
in  which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  here- 
after I  know  not.  But  I  know  that  it 
will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  dis- 
sipate thought,  to  turn  him  away  from 
himself;  nothing  to  which  he  can  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  inward  penalties  of 
transgression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the 
outward  creation,  by  its  interesting  ob- 
jects, draws  the  evil  man  from  himself. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  in  the 
future,  the  whole  creation  will  through 
sin  be  turned  into  a  source  of  suffering, 
and  will  perpetually  throw  back  the  evil 
mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can 
briefly  state  the  reflections  which  lead  to 
this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  strong^ 
ly  imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that  in 
the  future  life  we  shall  exist  in  connec-  j 
tion  with  some  material  frame  ;  and  the  ' 
doctrine  is  sustained  by  reason;  for  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  tnat,  in  a  creation 
which  is  marked  by  gradual  change  and 
progress,  we  should  make  at  once  the 
mighty  transition  from  our  present  state 
into  a  purely  spiritual  or  unembodied 
existence.  Now,  in  the  present  state, 
we  find  that  the  mind  has  an  immense 
power  over  the  body,  and  when  dis- 
eased, often  communicates  disease  to 
its  sympathizing  companion.  I  believe 
that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind  will 
have  this  power  of  conforming  its  out- 
ward frame  to  itself  incomparably  more 
than  here.  We  must  never  forget  that 
in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to 
exert  an  all-powerful  sway  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the 
comipt  and  deformed  mind,  which  wants 
moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord 
with  God  and  with  the  universe,  will 
create  for  itself,  as  its  fit  dwelling,  a 
deformed  body,  which  will  also  want 
concord  or  harmony  with  all  things 
around  it.  Suppose  this  to  exist,  and 
the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses 
may  become  an  instrument  of  suffering, 
fixing  the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing 
consciousness  on  itself.  Vou  know  that 
even  now.  in  consequence  of  certain 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  beautiful  light  gives  acute  pain,  and 
sounds  which  once  delighted  us  be- 
come shrill  and  distressing.  How  often 
this  excessive  irritableness  of  the  body 
has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders,  per- 
haps few  of  us  suspect.  I  apprehend, 
inaeed,  that  we  should  be  all  amazed 
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'««re  we  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  body 
is  continually  incapacitated  fot   enjoy- 
ment, and  made  susceptible  of  suner- 
tng,  by  sins  of  the  heart  and  life.     That' 
delicate  part  of  our  organization  on  which 
sensibility,  pain,  and  pleasure  depend, 
is.  ]  believe,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch 
of  moral  evil.    How  easilv,  then,  may  the 
mind  hereafter  frame  tne  future  Dody 
according  to  itself,  so  that,  in  proportion 
to  its  vice,  it  will  receive,  through  its 
oi]gpis  and  senses,  impressions  of  gloom 
liiich  it  will  feel  to  be  the  natunu  pro- 
ductions of  its  own  depravity,  and  wnich 
win  in  this  way  give  a  terrible  energy  to 
conscience !    For  myself,  I  see  no  need 
of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death. 
Wken  1  reflect  how.  in  the  present  world, 
^gailtymind  has  power  to  deform  the 
eoantenance,  to  undermine  health,   to 
;|oison  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest 
jcenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into 
a  curse.  I  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  without 
obstruction  according  to  its  own  nature, 
tfKHild  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon 
f(Pter  the  whole  creation,  and  wherever  it 
'foes  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell. 
In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be 
ilhc  prophet  of  the  future  world.     I  only 
wish  you  to  feel  how  terribly  sin  is  here- 

eir  to  work  its  own  misery,  and  how 
e  and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from 
present  power  of  escaping  its  con- 
oences,  that  you  may  escape  them  in 
life  to  come.     Let  each  of  us  be 
nred  that  by  abusing  this  world  we 
"  not  earn  a  better.    The  Scriptures 
ce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rig- 
retributioa  than  the  present     Let 
truth  sink  i nto  our  hearts.     It  shows 
,  what  1  have  aimed  to  establish,  that 
do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of 
ties,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils. 
I  not  say  that  nothing  else  deserves 
name  1    No  other  evil  will  follow  us 
the  grave.      Poverty,   disease, 


the  world's  scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved 
affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave.     The 

Curified  spirit  lays  down  there  every 
urden.  One  and  only  one  evil  can  be 
carried  from  this  world  to  the  next,  and 
that  is  the  evil  within  us,  moral  evil, 
ffuilt,  crime,  ungoverned  passion,  the 
aepraved  mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted 
or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which  has 
grown  up  under  neglect  of  God's  voice 
m  the  soul  and  in  his  word.  This,  this 
will  go  with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our 
future  frames,  to  darken  our  future 
being,  to  separate  us  like  an  impassable 
gulf  from  our  Creator  and  from  pure 
and  happy  beings,  to  be  as  a  consuming 
fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  mor2d  evil,  or  of  wrong-doing, 
in  the  world  to  come.  How  long  they 
will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they 
will  issue  in  the  reformation  and  hap- 
piness of  the  sufferer,  or  will  terminate 
m  the  extinction  of  his  conscious  being, 
is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws 
no  clear  light  Plausible  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  both  these 
doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  infor- 
mation, but  to  fix  in  us  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  great  su£Eering  awaits  a  dis- 
obedient, wasted,  immoral,  irreligious 
life.  To  fasten  this  impression,  to  make 
it  a  deliberate  and  practical  conviction, 
is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the 
mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering. 
May  the  views  this  day  given  lead  us  all 
to  self-communion  and  to  new  energy, 
watchfulness,  and  prayer  against  our 
sins !  May  they  teach  us  that  to  do 
wrong,  to  neglect  or  violate  any  known 
duty,  is  of  ^I  evils  the  most  fearful ! 
Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive, 
which  bears  the  brand  of  guilt,  seem  to 
us  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calam- 
ities of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than 
the  agonies  of  the  most  painful  death. 
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a  Timothy  i.  lo :  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

Immortality  is  the  glorious  discov- 
ery of  Christianity.  I  say  discovery, 
not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly  un- 
known before  Christ,  but  because  it  was 
so  revealed  by  him  as  to  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  new  doctrine.  Be- 
fore Christ,  immortality  was  a  conject- 
ure or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his 
teaching  and  resurrection,  has  made  it 
a  certamty.  Again,  before  Christ,  a 
future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It 
was  seized  upon  by  the  imagination  and 
passions,  and  so  perverted  oy  them  as 
often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Chris- 
tianity this  doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to 
a  moral  use  ;  and  the  future  is  revealed 
only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force, 
to  self-conflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is  to  strength- 
en, ii  I  may,  your  conviction  of  immor- 
talitv ;  and  I  have  thought  that  I  may 
do  tnis  by  show^ing  that  this  great  trutn 
is  also  a  dictate  of  nature  ;  that  reason, 
though  unable  to  establish  it,  yet  ac- 
cords with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is 
written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the 
soul.  It  is  plainly  rational  to  expect 
that,  if  man  was  made  for  immortality, 
the  marks  of  this  destination  will  be 
found  in  his  very  constitution,  and  that 
these  marks  will  grow  stronger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties. 
I  would  show  that  this  expectation  proves 
just,  that  the  teaching  of  revelation  in 
regard  to  a  future  life  finds  a  strong 
response  in  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important  be- 
cause to  some  men  there  seem  to  be 
appearances  in  nature  unfavorable  to 
immortality.  To  many,  the  constant 
operation  of  decay  in  all  the  works  of 
creation,  the  dissolution  of  all  the  form? 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling  as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to 
which  we  and  all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic, 
that  the  races  or  classed  of  being  are 
alone  perpetual,  that  all  the  indivmuals 


which  compose  them  are  doomed  to 
perish.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  more  we 
know  of  the  mind,  the  more  we  see  rea- 
son to  distinguish  it  irom  the  animal 
and  vegetable  races  which  grow  and 
decay  around  us ;  and  that  in  its  vnj 
nature  we  see  reason  for  exempting  it 
from  the  universal  law  of  destructioo. 
To  this  point  I  now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  eanl^ 
we  do  indeed  see  every  thing  chandngt 
decaying,  passing  away ;  and  so  indind 
are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resem* 
blance,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
dissolution  of  all  the  organized  forms  o£ 
matter  should  seem  to  us  to  announce ; 
our  own  destruction.     But  we  overlook; 
the    distinctions   between    matter  and- 
mind ;  and  these  are  so  immense  as  to; 
justify  the  directly  opposite  conclusioik; 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distinc*: 
tions. 

I.  When  we  look  at  the  orgasiied| 
productions  of  nature,  we  see  that  they ! 
require  only  a  limited  time,  and  most  I 
of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  rea^j 
their  perfection  and  accomplish  their 
end.  Take,  for  example,  that  Dobkj 
production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  W\ 
certain  height  and  borne  leaves,  flowef%| 
and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to  dod 
Its  powers  are  fully  developed  :  it  had 
no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  budcj 
and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  anil 
pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfillea: 
principle  of  life  within  it  can  e£Fect 
more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We  can  nei 
say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown  tree  i 
autumn,  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  ha 
done  its  work,  its  capacity  is  exhausted! 
On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  powtrS|| 
desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  aie 
all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  t; 
great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  originaK| 
thought  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  hat| 
now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose^j 
reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  ba 
other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary;! 
our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  w 
larged ;  we  discern  more  of  its  alBmtv 
to  the  inexhaustible  intelligence  of  itf 
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Author.     In  every  step  of  its  progress 
we  see  a  new  impulse  ^ned,  and  the 
pledge  of    nobler   acquirements.      So, 
when  a  pure  and  resolute   mind   has 
made  some  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and 
duty,  has  manifested  its  attachment  to 
God  and  man  in  singular  trials,  we  do 
not  feel  as  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtu- 
ous principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if 
the  measure  of  excellence  were  filled, 
as    if    the    maturest  fruits    were    now 
borne,  and  henceforth  the  soul  could 
only  repeat  itself.    We  feel,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  virtue  by  illustrious  efforts 
replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life  ; 
that  the  mind,  by  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, instead  of  sinking  into  a  mechan- 
ical tameness,   is  able  to  conceive  of 
higher  duties,  is  armed  for  a  nobler 
daring,    and    grows    more    efficient   in 
charity.     The  mind,  by  going  forward, 
does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison- 
walls,  but  learns  more  and  more  the 
boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the 
range  for  which  it  was  created. 

I^t  me  place  this  topic  in  another 
light,  which  may  show  even  more 
strongly  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with 
the  noblest  productions  of  matter.  My 
meaning  may  best  be  conveyed  by  re- 
verting to  the  tree.  We  consider  the 
tree  as  having  answered  its  highest 
purpose  when  it  vjelds  a  particular 
fruit.  We  judge  ot  its  perfection  by  a 
fixed,  positive,  definite  product.  The 
mind,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
provement, becomes  conscious  that  its 
perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  pre- 
scribed effects,  not  in  exact  and  defined 
attainments,  but  in  an  original,  creative, 
unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new 
products,  which  carries  it  into  new 
fields  of  thought  and  new  efEorts  for 
religion  and  humanity.  This  truth,  in- 
deed, is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least 
improved  may  discern  it  You  all  feel 
that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that 
which  works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which 
thinks  and  acts  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  but  that  which  has  a  spring  of 
action  in  itself,  which  combines  anew 
the  knowledge  received  from  other 
minds  which  explores  its  hidden  and 
multiplied  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  fresh  and  higher  forms.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise 
or  definite  product.  That  of  the  mind 
lies  in  an  indefinite  and  boundless 
energy.     The  first  implies  limits.    To 


set  limits  to  the  mind  would  destroy 
that  original  power  in  which  its  perfec- 
tion consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe 
a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind ;  and  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  at- 
tain perfection  and  fulfil  their  purpose 
in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  argue 
to  the  destruction  of  the  last,  which 
plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a 
progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast 
between  the  mind  and  material  forms. 
The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature 
have  bounds.     The  tree,  in  a  short  time, 
and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short 
distance,  accomplishes  its  end.     I  now 
add  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which 
the  tree  belongs  requires  that  it  should 
stop  where  it  does.     Were  it  to  grow 
for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mis- 
chief.    A  single  plant,  endued  with  the 
principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would 
in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth, 
would  exhaust  the  earth^s  whole  fertility. 
Material  forms,  then,  must  have  narrow 
bounds,  and   their  usefulness  requires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often 
be  arrested  even  before   reaching  the 
limits  prescribed  by  nature.     But  the 
indefinite  expansion  of  the   mind,   in- 
stead of  warring  with  and  counteract- 
ing the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes 
with  and  perfects  it.     One  tree,  should 
it  grow  for  -ever,  would  exclude  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.     One  mind,  in 
proportion  to  its   expansion,   awakens 
and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds.     It 
multiplies,   instead  of   exhausting,   the 
nutriment  which  other  understandings 
need.     A  mind,  the  more  it  has  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life,  the   more  it 
spreads  life  and  power  around  it.     It  is 
an  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought  and 
love.     Let  me  here  add  that  the  mind, 
by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings, 
but  it  produces  continually  new  forms 
of  good.     This  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion.   Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefi- 
nitely, it  would  abound  more  in  fruit, 
but  m  fruit  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  by 
excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would 
destroy  the  variety  of  products  which 
now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment. 
But  the  mind  in  its  progress  is  perpetu- 
ally yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of 
thought   and   virtue  and  sanctity.     It 
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always  contains  within  itself  the  germs 
of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever 
put  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits  which  it 
has  never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason 
which  requires  the  limitation  of  ma- 
terial forms  —  I  mean  the  good  of  the 
whole  system — seems  to  require  the 
unlimited  CTOwth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  ma- 
terial forms  and  the  mind  is,  that  to  the 
former  destruction  is  no  loss.  They 
exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for 
themselves  ;  and  others  only  can  sorrow 
for  their  fall.  The  mind,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  ex- 
istence. In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the 
past  is  a  blank,  and  so  is  the  future. 
The  present  is  every  thing.  But  to  the 
mind  the  present  is  comparatively  noth- 
ing. Its  great  sources  of  happiness 
are  memory  and  hope.  It  has  power 
over  the,  past,  not  only  the  power  of 
recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all 
its  experience,  its  errors  and  sunerings 
as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  power 
over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of 
anticipating  it,  but  of  bringing  the  pres- 
ent to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing  for 
it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To 
a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  it- 
self with  all  duration,  of  spreading 
itself  through  times  past  and  to  come, 
existence  becomes  infinitely  dear,  and, 
what  is  most  worthy  of  observation,  its 
interest  in  its  own  oeing  increases  with 
its  progress  in  power  and  virtue.  An 
improved  mind  understands  the  great- 
ness of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth 
of  existence,  as  these  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  unimproved.  The  thought 
of  its  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an 
extent  of  ruin  which  the  latter  cannot 
comprehend.  The  thought  of  such  fac- 
ulties as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral 
will  being  extinguished  ;  of  powers  akin 
to  the  divine  energy  being  annihilated  by 
their  Author ;  of  truth  and  virtue,  those 
images  of  God,  being  blotted  out ;  of 
progress  towards  perfection  being  bro- 
ken off  almost  at  its  beginning,  —  this 
13  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  un- 
folded. In  other  words,  the  more  the 
mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the 
more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it 
shrinks  from  extinction  as  an  infinite 


loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  theD| 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  de- 
struction of  material  beines,  and  doe| 
the  latter  furnish  an  ancuogy  or  pre* 
sumption  in  support  of  the  former  ?  To 
me,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  mio^ 
thirsts  for  continued  being  just  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  obeys  the  will  of  its 
Maker,  is  a  proof,  next  to  irresistibly 
of  its  being  destined  by  him  for  im* 
mortality. 

4.  Let  me  add  one  more  distinctioi 
between  the  mind  and  material  fon&SL 
1  return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of  th< 
tree  as  destroyed.  We  say  that  dfr 
struction  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  somi 
say  that  man  must  not  hope  to  escape 
the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  «ff^ 
selves  in  this  use  of  words.  There  is  i| 
reality  no  destruction  in  the  materid 
world.  True,  the  tree  is  resolved  \s^ 
its  elements.  But  its  elements  sur\if& 
and,  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil  t^ 
same  end  which  they  before  accoa^ 
plished.  Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lo^ 
The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree  ail 
only  left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  perh^ 
more  beautiful  and  useful  combination 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriad 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  d| 
the  highest  animals.  But  were  mind  t^ 
perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irrfe 
trievable  destruction  ;  for  mind,  from  iH 
nature,  is  something  individual,  an  un* 
compounded  essence,  which  cannot  b^ 
broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  unial 
with  other  minds.  I  am  myself.  afl| 
can  become  no  other  being.  My  expeiii 
ence,  my  history,  cannot  become  n| 
neighbor's.  My  consciousness,  my  mett 
ory,  my  interest  in  my  past  lil'e,  my  afieci 
tions.  cannot  be  transferred.  If  in  a^ 
instance  1  have  withstood  temptatk^j 
and  through  such  resistance  have  ac^ 
quired  power  over  myself  and  a  daii 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-beii^ 
this  resistance,  this  power,  this  da^ 
are  my  own :  I  cannot  make  them  aAj 
others.  I  can  give  away  mv  propcrtj 
my  limbs  ;  but  that  which  makes  mys^ 
—  in  other  words  my  consciousness,  Bi] 
recollections,  my  feelings,  my  hopes, - 
these  can  never  become  parts  of  smothB 
mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  thinkqi 
moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth  aa 
virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  d| 
struction.  This  event  would  not  be  l| 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  transl| 
of  light  to  new  regions ;  but  a  quenchifl[ 
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i«f  the  light  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as 
jtttiire  nowhere  exhibits,  —  a  ruin  of 
[vhat  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
i«Btward  universe,  —  and  is  not,  there- 
ifore,  to  be  inferred  from  any  of  the 
danges  of  the  material  world. 

1  am  aware  that  views  of  this  nature, 
fatended  to  show  us  that  immortality  is 
inpressed  on  the  soul  itself,  fail  to  pro- 
dace  conviction  from  various  causes. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  so  accus- 
tKned  to  look  on  the  errors  and  crimes 
flf  societv,  that  human  nature  seems  to 
them  little  raised  above  the  brutal ;  and 
ifhey  hear,  with  a  secret  incredulity,  of 
;ib(^  distinctions  and  capacities  of  the 
inind  which  point  to  its  perpetual  exist- 
[ttce.  To  such  men  I  might  say  that  it 
jii  a  vicious  propensity  which  leads  them 
ItJ  fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on 
|4ie  sins  of  human  nature  ;  just  as  it  is 
jfltminal  to  fix  the  thoughts  perpetually 
I  Withe  miseries  of  human  life,  and  to  see 
jtothing  but  evil  in  the  order  of  creation 
jiad  the  providence  of  God.  But,  pass- 
[lag  over  this,  I  allow  that  human  nature 
[i&ands  in  crime.  But  this  does  not  de- 
[Hrey  my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and 
^mortality.  I  say  that  I  see  in  crime 
'teelf  the  proofs  of  human  ^eatness  and 
«J  an  immortal  nature.  The  position 
liBjr  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be 
ifally  sustained. 

I  1  ask  you  first  to  consider  what  is 
jfeplied  in  crime.  Consider  in  what  it 
Ijj^nates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  no- 
iwest  principle  that  can  belon?  to  any 
jfeng,  — I  mean,  in  moral  freedom. 
I  There  can  be  no  crime  without  liberty 
jof  action,  without  moral  power.  Were 
|*an  a  machine,  were  he  a  mere  creat- 
•  jtte  of  sensation  and  impulse,  like  the 
I  prate,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only 
jpecause  he  has  the  faculties  of  reason 
|*«l  conscience,  and  a  power  over  him- 
'*K,  that  he  is  capable  of  contracting 
||Dilt  Thus  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testi- 
mony to  the  high  endowments  of  the 
IoqL 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to 
^der  whence  it  is  that  man  sins.  He 
Jns  by  being  exposed  to  temptation. 
Jw  the  CTeat  desi^  of  temptation 
panly  is,  that  the  soi3,  by  withstanding 
t,  should  gain  strength,  should  make 
J^ss,  should  become  a  proper  object 
ijl^vine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins 
wrcmgh  an  exposure  which  is  designed 
w  carry  him  forward  to  perfection ;  so 
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that  the  cause  of  his  guilt  points  to  a 
continued  and  improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say  that  guilt  has 
a  peculiar  consciousness  belonging  to  it 
which  speaks  strongljr  of  a  future  life. 
It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retri* 
bution.  Its  natural  associate  is  fear. 
The  connection  of  misery  with  crime  is 
anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  that  the  un- 
principled man  sometimes  escapes  pres- 
ent suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a 
future  state,  where  this  apparent  injus- 
tice will  be  redressed,  and  where  present 
prosperity  will  become  an  aggravation  of 
woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  fut- 
ure state  even  in  louder  and  more  solemn 
tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been  known 
to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible 
forebodings,  and  has  found  through  its 
presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared. 
Thus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but  corrob- 
orates, the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul 
itself  of  its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The 
sins  which  abound  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our 
belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  pros- 
pects of  human  nature,  serve  to  place  in 
stronger  relief,  and  in  brighter  light,  the 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which  all 
must  acknowledge  are  to  be  found  among 
the  guilty  multitude.  A  mind  which,  in 
such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupting 
influences,  holds  fast  to  trutn,  duty,  and 
God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which 
could  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  such 
temptation.  Thus  the  great  sinfulness 
of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which  ex- 
ists in  it  more  glorious  ;  and  the  very 
struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to 
maintain  with  its  allurements  and  perse- 
cutions, prepare  him  for  a  brighter  re- 
ward. To  me,  such  views  are  singularly 
interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight 
to  behold  the  testimony  which  sin  itself 
furnishes  to  man^s  greatness  and  im- 
mortalitv.  I  indeed  see  great  guilt  on 
earth  ;  out  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to 
great  moral  strength,  and  to  singular  de- 
votion and  virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus 
throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which 
more  than  compensates  for  its  own  de- 
formity. I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  the 
guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in  history,  hu- 
man malignity  so  aggravated,  so  unre- 
lenting, as  even  to  pursue  with  torture, 
and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonizing  death, 
the  best  of  human  beings.    But  when  I 
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see  these  beings  unmoved  by  torture ; 
meek  and  ca]m,  and  forgiving  in  their 
agonies ;  superior  to  death,  and  never 
so  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour,  —  I  for- 
get the  guilt  which  persecutes  them,  in 
my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  their 
sublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to 
the  worth  and  immortality  df  human  nat- 
ure that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  the  victims ;  and 
I  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can 
wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike  virtue 
which  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth 
will  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in 
its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  be- 
comes a  witness  to  the  future  life  of 
man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavored 
to  show  that  our  nature,  the  more  it  is 
inquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly  the 
impress  of  immortality.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  evidence  supersedes  all  other. 
From  its  very  nature,  it  can  only  be  un- 
derstood thoroughly  by  improved  and 
purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immor- 
tality, which  is  suited  to  all  understand- 
ings, is  found  in  the  gospel,  sealed  by 
the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  But  this,  I  think,  is 
made  more  impressive  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revela- 
tion speak  with  one  voice  on  the  great 
theme  of  man's  future  being.  Let  not 
their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright,  are  the  evi- 
dences of  this  grand  truth  !  How  weak 
are  the  common  arguments  which  scep- 
ticism arrays  against  it !  To  me  there 
is  but  one  objection  against  immortality, 
if  objection  it  may  be  called,  and  this 
arises  from  the  very  greatness  of  the 
truth.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under 
its  weight,  is  lost  in  its  immensity ;  I 
scarcely  dare  believe  that  such  a  good 
is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  I 
think  of  myself  as  existing  through  all 
future  ages,  as  surviving  this  earth  and 
that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imper- 
fection and  error  of  my  present  being, 
as  clothed  with  an  angel's  glory,  as  com- 
prehending with  my  intellect  and  em- 
bracing in  my  affections  an  extent  of 
creation  compared  with  which  the  earth 
is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of  myself  as 
looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an 
organ  of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a 
beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now 
imagined,  and  as  naving  an  access  to 


the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good  which 
will  make  them  in  a  sense  my  own  ; 
when  I  think  of  myself  as  forming 
friendships  with  innumerable  being^s  of 
rich  and  various  intellect  and  of  the 
noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  tiie 
great  and  excellent  of  whom  I  have 
read  in  history,  as  joined  with  "  the 
just  made  perfect "  in  an  ever-enlarging 
ministry  of  benevolence,  as  conversing 
with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  familiarity  of 
friendship,  and  especially  as  having  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  God,  such 
as  the  closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimly 
shadow  forth  ;  when  this  thought  of  my 
future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I  hope, 
I  also  fear ;  the  blessedness  seems  too 
great ;  the  consciousness  of  present 
weakness  and  unworthiness  is  almost 
too  strong  for  hope.  But  when  in  this 
frame  of  mind  I  look  round  on  the  crea- 
tion, and  see  there  the  marks  of  an  om- 
nipotent goodness,  to  which  nothing  is 
impossible,  and  from  which  every  thing 
may  be  hoped ;  when  I  see  around  me 
the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father  who 
must  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of 
his  intellectual  offspring ;  when  I  look 
next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what 
powers  a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and 
discern  in  it  the  capacity  of  everlasting 
improvement;  and  especially  when  1 
look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  death, 
the  heir  pf  immortality,  who  has  gone 
as  the  forerunner  of  mankind  into  the 
mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can 
and  do  admit  the  almost  overpowering 
thought  of  the  everlasting  life,  growth, 
felicity  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  fe- 
licity offered,  —  a  good  which  turns  to 
darkness  and  worthlessness  the  splen- 
dor and  excellence  of  the  most  favored 
lot  on  earth.  I  say  it  is  offered.  It 
cannot  be  forced  on  us ;  from  its  nature, 
it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness 
is  nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of 
our  own  minds,  the  full,  bright  exercise 
of  our  best  powers ;  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  here- 
after, but  through  our  own  free  exer- 
tion. To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls','  is  a 
delusion  on  which  reason  frowns  no  less 
than  revelation.  Dream  not  pf  a  heaven 
into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here  as 
you  may.  To  such  as  waste  the  present 
state,  tne  future  will  not,  cannot  bring 
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happiness.  There  is  no  concord  be- 
tween them  and  that  world  of  purity. 
A  human  being  who  has  lived  without 
God,  and  without  self-improvement,  can 
BO  more  enioy  heaven  than  a  moulder- 
ing body,  lifted  from  the  tomb  and 
placed  amidst  beautiful  prospects,  can 
enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed 
ejres,  or  feel  the  balmy  air  which  blows 
amy  its  dust.  M^  hearers,  immortality 
is  a  glorious  doctnne  ;  but  not  ^  ven  us 
for  speculation  or  amusement     Its  hap- 


piness is  to  be  realized  only  throueh 
our  own  struggles  with  ourselves,  only 
through  our  own  reaching  forward  to 
new  virtue  and  piety.  To  be  joined 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  we  must  be 
joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  the 
conquest  of  temptation,  in  charity  and 
well-doinfi;.  Immortality  should  begin 
here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown 
which  is  to  expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not 
weary  then  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due 
time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.'* 
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Discourse  preached  on  Easter  Sunday,  1834,  after  the  Death  of  an 

Excellent  and  very  Dear  Friend, 


Ephxsians,  i.  30:  "  He  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
ip^  KC  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 


n 


This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Chris- 
tian worid  to  the  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  Many  uses  may 
he  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  par- 
tJcuhrlv  fitted  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  anotfier  life,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts, 
desires,  hopes  towards  another  world. 
I  shafl  employ  it  to  give  this  direction 
to  our  minds. 

There  is  one  method  in  which  Christ's 
Ksurrection  gives  aid  to  our  faith  in 
another  life  which  is  not  often  dwelt  on, 
and  which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Our  chief  doubts  and  difficulties 
in  regard  to  that  state  spring  chiefly 
^rom  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
»nd  not  from  the  reason.  The  eye, 
fixed  on  the  lifeless  body,  on  the  wan 
features  and  the  motionless  limbs,  — 
?wl  the  imagination,  following  the  frame 
into  the  dark  tomb,  and  representing  to 
itself  the  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  are 
jpt  to  fill  and  oppress  the  mind  with 
^ouiaging  and  appalling  thoughts. 
The  senses  can  detect  in  the  pale  corpse 
wt  a  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit 
*hich  lately  moved  it.  Death  seems  to 
J*^  achieved  an  entire  victory ;  and 
"hen  reason  and  revelation  speak  of 
continued  and  a  higher  life,  the  senses 
*°d  imagination,  pointing  to  the  disfig- 
'^ed  and  naouldering  body,  obscure  by 


their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which 
reason  and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in 
the  bereaved  soul. 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets, 
if  I  may  so  say,  the  senses  and  imag- 
ination on  their  own  ground,  contends 
with  them  with  their  own  weapons.  It 
shows  us  the  very  frame  on  which 
death,  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  had 
set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  utter  hopelessness  to  the 
tomb,  rising,  breathing,  moving  with 
new  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again 
to  the  earth,  but,  sSter  a  short  sojourn, 
to  ascend  from  the  earth  to  a  purer  re- 
gion, and  thus  to  attest  man's  destina- 
tion to  a  higher  life.  These  facts,  sub- 
mitted to  the  very  senses,  and  almost 
necessarily  kindling  the  imagination  to 
explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me 
particularly  suited  to  overcome  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  faith. 
Reason  is  not  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  The  as- 
surance that  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  on 
the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and 
was  committed  a  mutilated,  bleeding 
frame  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
rose  uninjured,  and  then  exchanged  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  life,  puts  to  flight 
the  sad  auguries  which  rise  like  spectres 
from  the  grave,  and  helps  us  to  con- 
ceive, as  m  our  present  weakness  we 
could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's 
appointed  triumph  over  death. 
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Such  IS  one  of  the  aids  ^ven  by  the 
resurrection  to  faith  in  immortality. 
Still  this  faith  is  lamentably  weak  m 
the  multitude  of  men.  To  multitudes, 
heaven  is  almost  a  world  of  fancy.  It 
wants  substance.  The  idea  of  a  world 
in  which  beings  exist  without  these 
gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or 
clothed  with  refined  and  spiritual  frames, 
strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  can- 
not be  seen  or  touched  appears  unreal. 
This  is  mournful,  but  not  wonderful ; 
for  how  can  men,  who  immerse  them- 
selves in  the  body  and  its  Interests  and 
cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  their  own 
souls  and  spiritual  powers,  comprehend 
a  liigher,  spiritual  life  ?  There  are 
multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man  a  vis- 
ionary who  speaks  distinctly  and  joy- 
fully of  his  future  being,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  mind  over  bodily  decay. 

This  scepticism  as  to  things  spiritual 
and  celestial  is  as  irrational  and  un- 
philosophical  as  it  is  degrading.  We 
have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls 
or  spirits  than  that  we  have  bodies. 
We  are  surer  that  we  think,  and  feel, 
and  will,  than  that  we  have  solid  and 
extended  limbs  and  organs.  Philoso- 
phers have  said  much  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter  and  motion,  but 
they  have  not  tried  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  thought ;  for  it  is  by 
thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
reality  of  material  nature. 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it  to  im- 
agine that  there  are  no  worlds  but  this, 
and  no  higher  modes  of  existence  than 
our  own !  Who  that  sends  his  eye 
through  this  immense  creation  can 
doubt  that  there  are  orders  of  beings 
superior  to  ourselves,  or  can  see  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  states  in  which  mind  exists 
less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by  mat- 
ter than  on  earth  ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  .^  It  is  child- 
ish to  make  this  infant  life  of  ours  the 
model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds. 
The  philosopher,  especially,  who  sees 
a  vast  chain  of  beines  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  life  on  this  single  slobe, 
which  is  but  a  point  in  creation,  should 
be  ashamed  of  that  narrowness  of  mind 
which  can  anticipate  nothing  nobler  in 
the  universe  of  God  than  his  present 
mode  of  being. 

How,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a 
future,  higher  life,  the  doctrine  both  of 


reason  and  revelation,  be  brooglit  to 
bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind,  to 
become  more  real  and  efiEectual  ?  Vari* 
ous  methods  might  be  given.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  one.  This  method  is, 
to  seek  some  clearer,  more  definite  con- 
ception of  the  future  state.  That  world 
seems  less  real,  for  want  of  some  dis- 
tinctness in  its  features.  We  should 
all  believe  it  more  firmly  if  we  conceived 
of  it  more  vividly.  It  seems  unsob- 
stantial,  from  its  vagueness  and  dim- 
ness. I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  the 
aids  of  Scripture  and  reason  in  forming 
to  ourselves  something  like  a  sketch  (X 
the  life  to  come.  The  Scriptures,  in- 
deed, give  not  many  materials  for  such  a 
delineation,  but  the  few  they  furnish  are 
invaluable,  especially  when  we  add  to 
these  the  lights  thrown  over  futunty 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  spiritua 
nature.  Every  new  law  of  the  mind 
which  we  discover  helps  us  to  compre- 
hend its  destiny ;  for  its  future  life  must 
correspond  to  its  great  laws  and  essen- 
tial powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give* 
distinctness  to  the  spiritual  state ;  and 
it  is  particularly  useful  so  to  do  when 
excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved,  pass  from  earth  into  that 
world.  Nature  prompts  us  to  foDov 
them  to  their  new  aboae,  to  inquire  into 
their  new  life,  to  represent  to  ourselvts 
their  new  happiness ;  and  perhaps  the 
spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  near 
and  real  to  us  as  when  we  follow  into  it 
dear  friends,  and  sympathize  wiUi  then 
in  the  improvements  and  enjoyments  d 
that  blessed  life.  Do  not  say  that  there 
is  danger  here  of  substituting  imaginar 
tion  for  truth.  There  is  no  dan^  it 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  spiritual 
views  of  heaven  given  us  in  the  Ne* 
Testament,  and  interpret  these  by  the 
principles  and  powers  of  our  own  soolfc 
To  me  the  subject  is  too  dear  and 
sacred  to  allow  me  to  indulge  myseH  ii 
dreams.  I  want  reality  ;  I  want  truth ; 
and  this  I  find  in  God's  word  and  ii 
the  human  soul. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  leave  the 
world,  we  know  not  the  place  where  they 
go.  We  can  turn  our  eyes  to  no  spot  it 
the  universe  and  say  they  are  there.  N<* 
is  our  ignorance  here  of  any  moment 
It  is  unimportant  what  region  of  space 
contains  them.  Whilst  we  know  not  ta 
what  place  they  go,  we  know  what  is 
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I  iafinitely  more  interesting,  to  what  be- 
I  ings  they  go.  We  know  not  where 
I  Ittaven  is,  out  we  know  whom  it  con- 
!  tains,  and  this  knowledge  opens  to  us 
an  infinite  field  for  contemplation  and 
ddigfat. 

I.  Our  virtuous  friends,  at  death,  go 
to  Jesos  Christ  This  is  taught  in  the 
teit  "  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
and  eaalted  him  to  heaven."  The  New 
Testament  always  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
I  existing  now  in  the  spiritual  world ;  and 
I  Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  the  happiness  of 
:  the  holy,  when  absent  from  the  body,  to 
I  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Here  is  one 
I  great  fact  in  regard  to  futurity.  The 
I  good,  on  leaving  us  here,  meet  their 
I  Saviour;  and  this  view  alone  assures 
IBS  of  their  unutterable  happiness.  In 
Ais  world  they  had  cherished  acquaint- 
ance with  Jesus  through  the  records  of 
lie  Evangelists.  They  had  followed 
Irim  through  his  eventful  life  with  ven- 
wation  and  love,  had  treasured  in  their 
«emories  his  words,  works,  and  life- 
laying  promises,  and,  by  receiving  his 
ipirit  had  learned  something  01  the 
virtues  and  happiness  of  a  higher  world. 
Now  they  meet  him.  they  see  him.  He 
Is  no  loiter  a  faint  object  to  their  mind, 
l<*scured  by  distance  and  by  the  mists 
\tk  sense  and  the  world.  He  is  present 
I  to  them,  and  more  intimately  present 
jftanweare  to  each  other.  Of  this  we 
I  are  sure;  for  whilst  the  precise  mode 
1^  our  future  existence  is  unknown,  we 
«  bow  that  spiritual  beings  in  that 
Bgber  state  must  approach  and  com- 
ywne  with  each  other  more  and  more 
;"^n»telv  in  proportion  to  their  prog- 
fi?  Those  who  are  newly  born  into 
jjavcn  meet  Jesus,  and  meet  from  him 
ly  kindest  welcome.  The  happiness 
|«  the  Saviour,  in  receiving  to  a  higher 
Kc  a  human  being  who  has  been  re- 
•emed,  purified,  inspired  with  immortal 
f^'^Jncss  by  his  influence,  we  can  but 
^perfectly  comprehend.  You  can  con- 
*^w  what  would  be  your  feelings  on 
•elcomii^  to  shore  your  best  &iend 
™  had  been  tossed  on  a  perilous  sea ; 
Jtthe  raptures  of  earthly  reunion  are 

t«»t  compared  with  the  nappiness  of 
^  in  receiving  the  spirit  for  which 
aied,  and  which,  under  his  guidance, 
^J*Passed  with  an  improving  virtue 
■'^h  srworid  of  sore  temptation.  We 
•■earth  meet,  after  our  long  separations, 
w  suffer  as  well  as  enjoy,  and  soon  to 


part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who 
ascend  from  earth  to  heaven  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past, 
their  race  is  run,  that  death  is  con- 
quered. With  his  far-reaching,  pro- 
phetic eye  he  sees  them  entering  a 
career  01  joy  and  glory  never  to  end. 
And  his  benevolent  welcome  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  utterance  of  heaven,  and 
which  communicates  to  them  an  im- 
mediate, confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You 
know  that  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet 
.  human  beings  whose  countenances ,  at  the 
first  view,  scatter  all  distrust,  and  win 
from  us  something  like  the  reliance  of 
a  long-tried  friendship.  One  smile  is 
enough  to  let  us  into  their  hearts,  to 
reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we 
may  repose.  Tnat  smile  with  which 
Jesus  will  meet  the  new-bom  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that 
beaming  of  love  from  him  who  bled  for 
us,  that  tone  of  welcome,  —  all  these 
I  can  faintly  conceive,  but  no  language 
can  utter  them.  The  joys  of  centuries 
will  be  crowded  into  that  meeting.  This 
is  not  fiction.  It  is  truth  founded  on 
the  essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  heaven, 
meet  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  intercourse 
with  him  will  be  of  the  most  affectionate 
and  ennobling  character.  There  will  be 
nothing  of  distance  in  it.  Jesus  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  spoken  of  as  reigning 
in  the  future  world,  and  sometimes 
imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and 
elevated  throne.  Strange  that  such  con- 
ceptions can  enter  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians. Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  heaven, 
and  so  he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned 
in  the  fishing-boat,  from  which  he 
taught :  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where 
he  gathered  round  him  listening  and 
confiding  disciples.  His  reign  is  not 
the  vulgar  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  dis- 
interested being  over  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  and  loving  him.  In 
heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  call 
government  on  earth  can  exist,  for 
government  here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guilt.  The  voice  of  com- 
mand is  never  neard  among  the  spirits 
of  the  just.  Even  on  earth,  the  most 
perfect  government  is  that  of  a  family, 
where  parents  employ  no  tone  but  that 
of  affectionate  counsel,  where  filial  af- 
fect'on  reads  its  duty  in  the  mild  look. 
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and  finds  its  law  and  motive  in  its  own 
pure  impulse.  Christ  will  not  be  raised 
on  a  throne  above  his  followers.  On 
earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
publican  and  sinner.  Will  he  recede 
irom  the  excellent  whom  he  has  fitted 
for  celestial  mansions  ?  How  minds 
will  communicate  with  one  another  in 
that  world,  we  know  not ;  but  we  know 
that  our  closest  embraces  are  but  types 
of  the  spiritual  nearness  which  will  then 
be  enjoyed;  and  to  this  intimacv  with 
Tesus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of  heaven 
IS  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this 
source  of  future  happiness.  The  excel- 
lent ffo  from  earth  not  only  to  receive  a 
joyftH  welcome  and  assurances  of  eter- 
nal love  from  the  Lord.  There  is  a  still 
higher  view.  They  are  brought  by  this 
new  intercourse  to  a  new  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  to  a  new  reception  of 
his  spirit  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to 
know  that  we  are  objects  of  interest  and 
love  to  an  illustrious  being ;  but  it  is  a 
greater  happiness  to  know  deeply  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  character  of  this 
bein^,  to  sympathize  with  him,  to  enter 
into  Tkis  vast  thoughts  and  pure  designs, 
and  to  become  associated  with  him  in 
the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives.  Even 
here,  in  our  infant  and  dim  state  of  being, 
we  learn  enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine 
philanthropy  triumphant  over  injuries 
and  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  a£Fectionate 
admiration.  But  those  in  heaven  look 
into  that  vast,  godlike  soul  as  we  have 
never  done.  They  approach  it  as  we 
cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the  most 
confiding  friend ;  and  this  nearness  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus  awakens  in  them- 
selves a  power  of  love  and  virtue  which 
they  little  suspected  during  their  earthly 
being.  I  trust  I  speak  to  those  who,  if 
they  have  ever  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  a  noble  human  being,  have 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  new  spirit,  and  almost 
new  capacities  of  thought  and  life,  ex- 
.panded  within  them.  We  all  know  how 
a  man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic 
feeling  can  impart  himself  to  other 
minds,  and  raise  them  for  a  time  to 
something  like  his  own  energy  ;  and  in 
this  we  have  a  faint  delineation  of  the 
power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  approach  Jesus  after  death. 
As  nature  at  this  season  springs  to  a 
new  life  under  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so 
will  the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  ex- 


panded under  the  influence  of  Jeso 
Christ.  It  will  then  become  truly  con- 
scious of  the  immortal  power  treasmcd 
up  in  itself.  His  ereatness  will  not 
overwhelm  it,  but  will  awaken  a  cone- 
sponding  grandeur 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhausted.  The 
good,  on  approachmg  Jesus,  will  not 
only  sympathize  with  nis  spirit,  but  wil 
become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient 
ministers  in  accomplishing  his  great 
work  of  spreading  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. We  must  never  think  of  heai'ei 
as  a  state  of  inactive  contemplation,  or 
of  unproductive  feeling.  Even  here  oi 
earth  the  influence  of  Christ's  character 
is  seen  in  awakening  an  acdve,  self- 
sacrificing  goodness.  It  sends  the  tme 
disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suffering 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  race. 
It  gives  them  a  new  consciousness  oi 
being  created  for  a  ministry  of  be- 
neficence ;  and  can  they,  when  th^ 
approach  more  nearly  this  divine  Pkh 
lanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new  aUiasce 
with  him,  the  fulness  of  his  love,  cat 
they  fail  to  consecrate  themselves  to  Ibi 
work  and  to  kinch^d  labors  with  u 
energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth.'  It 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  coold 
not  be  perfect  did  we  not  act  with  his. 
Nothing  so  unites  beings  as  co-openr 
tion  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  and  to 
this  union  with  Christ  the  exceUent 
above  are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  view 
of  the  future  state,  which  seems  to  ne 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Ae 
connection  to  be  formed  there  with 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  go  there 
from  among  us  must  retain  the  deepest 
interest  in  this  world.  Their  ties  l» 
those  they  have  left  are  not  dissoltcc^ 
but  only  refined.  On  this  point,  indeed 
I  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation :  I 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  «sefr 
tial  principles  and  laws  of  the  soul.  H 
the  future  state  is  to  be  an  imp^ot^ 
ment  on  the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  be 
invigorated  and  love  expanded  thei^ 
then  memory,  the  fundamental  power « 
the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  enerff 
on  the  past,  and  all  the  benevoM 
affections  which  have  been  cheiisheC 
here  must  be  quickened  into  a  hightf, 
life.  To  suppose  the  present  s^ 
blotted  out  hereafter  from  the  ^sm 
would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would  oil 
off   all   connection    between   the  t«t 
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Torkis,  and  would  subvert  responsibil- 
ity ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded 
for  a  forgotten  existence  ?  No ;  we 
most  carry  the  present  with  us,  whether 
we  enter  the  world  of  happiness  or  woe. 
The  good  will  indeed  form  new,  holier, 
sdnoger  ties  above  ;  but,  under  the  ex- 
ploding influence  of  tiiat  better  world, 
the  human  heart  will  be  capacious 
enough  to  retain  the  old  whilst  it  re- 
ceives the  new,  to  remember  its  birth- 
place with  tenderness  whilst  enjoyinj^  a 
maturer  and  happier  being.  Did  I  thmk 
of  those  who  are  gone  as  dyine  to  those 
they  left,  I  should  honor  and  love  them 
less.  The  man  who  forgets  his  home 
when  he  quits  it,  seems  to  want  the 
best  sensibilities  of  our  nature ;  and  if 
the  good  were  to  forget  their  brethren 
on  earth  in  their  new  abode,  were  to 
cease  to  intercede  for  them  in  their 
nearer  approach  to  their  conmion  Fa- 
ther, could  we  think  of  them  as  im- 
proved by  the  change  ? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But 
when  1  add  to  this  that  the  new-born 
heirs  of  heaven  eo  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
creat  lover  of  the  human  family,  who 
dwelt  here,  suffered  here,  who  moist- 
ened our  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood, 
who  has  gone  not  to  break  off  but  to 
continue  and  perfect  his  beneficent  la- 
bors for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for 
a  moment  turns  from  our  race,  whose 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  truth  and 
the  salvation  of  the  tempted  soul  has 
been  Rowing  more  and  more  intense 
ever  smce  he  left  our  world,  and  who 
has  thus  bound  up  our  race  with  his 
very  being,  — when  I  think  of  all  this,  I 
Mi  sure  that  they  cannot  forget  our 
•orU.  Could  we  hear  them,  I  believe 
Ibey  would  tell  us  that  they  never  truly 
loved  the  race  before ;  never  before 
knew  what  it  is  to  sympathize  with  hu- 
fflJn  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue, 
to  mourn  for  human  guilt.  A  new  foun- 
tffln  of  love  to  man  is  opened  within 
Jbem.  They  now  see  what  before  dimly 
Pttmed  on  them,  the  capacities,  the 
■jsteries  of  a  human  soul.  The  sig- 
*ncance  of  that  word  immortality  is 
^  ^prehended,  and  every  being  des- 
<*ned  to  it  rises  into  unutterable  impor- 
'*^-  They  love  human  nature  as 
•ever  before,  and  human  friends  are 
P'i'ed  as  above  all  price. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked   whether 


those  bom  into  heaven  not  only  remem- 
ber with  interest,  but  have  a  present  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
left  on  earth  .^  On  this  point  neither 
Scripture  nor  the  principles  of  human 
nature  give  us  light,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  onlv 
say  that  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  sucn 
knowledge.  We  are  indeed  accustomed 
to  think  of  heaven  as  distant ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the 
union,  the  society  of  spiritual,  higher 
beings.  May  not  these  fill  the  universe, 
so  as  to  make  heaven  everywhere  ?  are 
such  beings  probably  circumscribed,  as 
we  are,  by  material  limits  ?  Milton  has 
said, — 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of 
heaven  lies  wholly  in  the  veil  of  flesh, 
which  we  now  want  power  to  penetrate. 
A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show 
the  spiritual  world  compassing  us  on 
every  side. 

But  suppose  heaven  to  be  remote. 
Still  we  on  earth  may  be  visible  to  its 
inhabitants  ;  still  in  an  important  sense 
they  may  be  present ;  for  what  do  we 
mean  by  presence  ?  Am  I  not  present 
to  those  of  you  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly 
see  ?  And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  witn 
our  knowledge  of  nature  to  suppose 
that  those  in  heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  or- 
gans, by  which  they  may  discern  the 
remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near  ? 
This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the 
planets  at  the  distance  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science  can 
distinguish  the  inequalities  of  their  sur- 
faces. And  it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sensitive  and 
piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  far-rolling  worlds  might 
be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may  not  they 
who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and 
are  clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  sur- 
vey our  earth  as  distinctly  as  when  it 
was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth ;  but  if  we  re- 
ceive it  as  such,  let  us  not  abuse  it.  It 
is  liable  to  abuse.  Let  us  not  think  of 
the  departed  as  looking  on  us  with 
earthly,  partial  affections.  They  love 
us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a  refined 
and  spiritual  love.    They  have  now  but 
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one  wish  for  us,  which  is,  that  we  may 
fit  ourselves  to  join  them  in  their  man- 
sions of  benevolence  and  piety.  Their 
spiritual  vision  penetrates  to  our  souls. 
Could  we  hear  their  voice,  it  would  not 
be  an  utterance  of  personal  attachment 
so  much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater 
effort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a 
wider  charitv,  to  a  meeker  endurance, 
a  more  filial  obedience  of  the  will  of 
God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as 
appropriated  to  ourselves.  They  are 
breathing  now  an  atmosphere  of  divine 
ienevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a 
higher  mission  than  when  they  trod  the 
earth.  And  this  thought  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards  to  a 
benevolence  akin  to  that  with  which  they 
are  inspired. 

It  is  objected,  I  know,  to  the  view  I 
have  given  of  the  connection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  with  this  world,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  their  happiness. 
It  is  said  that,  if  they  retain  their  knowl- 
edge of  this  state  they  must  suffer  from 
the  recollection  or  sight  of  our  sins  and 
woes ;  that  to  enjoy  heaven  they  must 
wean  themselves  from  the  earth.  This 
objection  is  worse  than  superficial.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  heaven  and  the  good. 
It  supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that 
world  is  founded  in  ignorance,  that  it  is 
the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists 
around  him,  would  be  filled  with  horror. 
It  makes  heaven  an  Elysium,  whose  in- 
habitants perpetuate  their  joy  by  shut- 
tine  themselves  up  in  narrow  bounds, 
and  hiding  themselves  from  the  pains  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  thus  be  confined. 
Heaven  would  be  a  prison  did  it  cut  them 
off  from  sympathy  with  the  suffering. 
Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too  divine, 
to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil.  Let  me 
add  that  the  objection  before  us  casts 
reproach  on  God.  It  supposes  that  there 
are- regions  of  his  universe  which  must 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  seen, 
would  blight  the  happiness  of  the  virt- 
uous. But  this  cannot  be  true.  There 
are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places 
of  woe  which  these  pure  spirits  must 
not  penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the 
thought.  In  such  a  universe  there  could 
be  no  heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these 
views  su£Fering  must  exist  in  that  blessed 


state?  I  reply,  I  do  and  must  regari 
heaven  as  a  world  of  sympathy.  Nothing, 
I  believe,  has  greater  power  to  attract 
the  regards  of  its  benevolent  inhabitants 
than  the  misery  into  which  anv  of  their 
fellow- creatures  mav  have  ^llen.  The 
suffering  which  belongs  to  a  virtuous 
sympathy  I  cannot,  then,  separate  from 
heaven.  But  that  sympathy,  though  it 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misery. 
Even  in  this  world,  a  disinterested  com- 
passion, when  joined  with  power  to 
minister  to  suffering,  and  with  wisdom 
to  comprehend  its  gracious  purposes,  is 
a  spirit  of  peace,  and  often  issues  in  the 
purest  delight.  Unalloyed  as  it  will  be 
in  another  world  by  our  present  infirmi- 
ties, and  enli&rhtened  by  comprehensire 
views  of  God's  perfect  government  it 
will  give  a  charm  and  loveliness  to  the 
sublimer  virtues  of  the  blessed,  and, 
like  all  other  forms  of  excellence,  wi8 
at  length  enhance  their  felicity. 

II.  You  see  how  much  of  heaven  is 
taught  us  in  the  single  truth,  that  they 
who  enter  it  meet  and  are  united  to 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  other  interest- 
ing views  at  which  I  can  only  glance 
The  departed  go  not  to  Jesus  only. 
They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed  so- 
ciety which  is  gathered  round  him,  to 
the  redeemed  from  all  regions  of  earth, 
"to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the 
church  of  the  first-bom,  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect"     Into  what  i 

florious  community  do  they  enter !  And 
ow  they  are  received  you  can  easily 
understand.  We  are  told  there  is  joy  in 
heaven  over  the  sinner  who  repenteth; 
and  will  not  his  ascension  to  the  abode 
of  perfect  virtue  communicate  more 
fervent  happiness?  Our  friends  who 
leave  us  for  that  world  do  not  find 
themselves  cast  among  strangers.  No 
desolate  feeling  springs  up  of  having 
exchanged  their  home  for  a  foreigs 
country.  The  tenderest  accents  of  hih 
man  niendship  never  approached  in 
affectionateness  the  voice  of  congratn- 
lation  which  bids  them  welcome  to  their 
new  and  everlasting  abode.  In  that 
world,  where  minds  have  surer  means 
of  revealing  themselves  than  here,  the 
newly  arrived  immediately  see  and  fed 
themselves  encompassed  with  virtue  and 
goodness ;  and  through  this  insight  iato 
the  congenial  spirits  which  sunoond 
them,  intimacies  stronger   than  years 
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can  cement  on  earth  may  be  created  in 
a  moment 

It  seems  to  me  accordant  with  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  to  suppose 
that  the  departed  meet  peculiar  con- 
ptulation  from  friends  who  had  gone 
oefore  them  to  that  better  world ;  and 
especiallv  from  all  who  had  in  any  way 
given  ai({s  to  their  virtue ;  from  parents 
vho  had  instilled  into  them  the  first 
lessons  of  love  to  God  and  man  ;  from 
associates,  whose  examples  had  won 
tbem  to  goodness,  whose  faithful  coun- 
sels deterred  them  from  sin.  The  ties 
created  by  such  benefits  must  be  eter- 
nal. The  grateful  soul  must  bind  itself 
lith  peculiar  affection  to  such  as  guided 
it  to  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  future  state,  all  of  you, 
I  trust,  can  form  some  apprehensions  of 
it  If  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoy- 
ments of  friendship,  of  entire  conn- 
iience.  of  co-operation  in  honorable  and 
sncccssful  labors  with  those  we  love, 
we  can  comprehend  something  of  the 
felicity  of  a  world  where  souls,  refined 
ftom  selfishness,  open  as  the  day,  thirst- 
ing for  new  truth  and  virtue,  endued 
with  new  power  of  enjoying  the  beauty 
tod  grandeur  of  the  universe,  allied  in 
the  noblest  works  of  benevolence,  and 
continually  discovering  new  mysteries 
of  the  Creator's  power  and  goodness, 
conmiunicate  themselves  to  one  another 
with  the  freedom  of  perfect  love.  The 
closest  attachments  of  this  life  are  cold, 
<Jistant.  stranger-like,  compared  with 
l^irs.  How  they  communicate  them- 
sckes.  by  what  lan^age  or  organs,  we 
^w  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  in 
the  progress  of  the  mind  its  power  of 
Jfflparting  itself  must  improve.  The 
*^uence.  the  thrilling,  inspiring  tones, 
ffl  which  the  good  andnoble  sometimes 
Jpeak  to  us  on  earth,  may  help  us  to 
conceive  the  expressiveness,  harmony, 
?^rgy  of  the  language  in  which  supe- 
jijr  beings  reveal  themselves  above, 
pf  what  they  converse  we  can  better 
J*ige.  They  who  enter  that  world 
■jeet  beings  whose  recollections  extend 
wfwgh  ages,  who  have  met  together 
pjjaps  from  various  worlds,  who  have 
*w  educated  amidst  infinite  varieties 
Jjcondition,  each  of  whom  has  passed 
jWDogh  his  own  discipline  and  reached 
■»  own  peculiar  form  of  perfection, 
tod  each  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testi- 


mony to  the  providence  of  the  Univer- 
sal Father.  What  treasures  of  memory, 
observation,  experience,  imagery,  illus- 
tration, must  enrich  the  intercourse  of 
heaven !  One  angel's  history  may  be  a 
volume  of  more  various  truth  than  all 
the  records  of  our  race.  After  all,  how 
little  can  our  present  experience  help  us 
to  understand  the  intercourse  of  heaven^ 

—  a  communion  marred  by  no  passion, 
chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no. 
consciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as  cnild- 
hood,  and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy, 

—  a  communion  in  which  the  noblest 
feelings  fiow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in 
which  pure  beings  give  familiar  utter- 
ance to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to 
the  wonder  which  perpetually  springs 
up  amidst  this  ever-unfolding  and  ever- 
mvsterious  universe,  to  the  raptures  of 
adoration  and  pious  gratitude,  and  to 
the  swellinjp  of  a  sympathy  which  can- 
not be  confined. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  only  converse. 
They  who  reach  that  world  enter  on  a 
state  of  action,  life,  effort.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy 
that  none  need  the  aid  of  others,  that 
effort  ceases,  that  the  good  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy.  The  truth  is  that  all 
action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is 
but  the  sport  of  childhood  compared 
with  the  energy  and  activity  of  that 
higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what 
prmciples  are  so  active  as  intellect,  be- 
nevolence, the  love  of  truth,  the  thirst 
for  perfection,  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing, and  devotion  to  God's  purposes  ? 
and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  prin- 
ciples of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the 
labors  which  are  now  laid  on  us  for 
food,  raiment,  outward  interests,  cease 
at  the  grave.  But  far  deeper  wants 
than  those  of  the  body  are  developed  in 
heaven.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first 
becomes  truly  conscious  of  its  capacities ; 
that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity ; 
that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a  bound- 
less sphere  for  discovery,  for  science, 
for  the  sense  of  beauty,  for  beneficence, 
and  for  adoration.  There  new  objects 
to  live  for,  which  reduce  to  nothingness 
present  interests,  are  constantly  unfold- 
ed. We  must  not  think  of  heaven  as  a 
stationary  community.  I  think  of  it  as 
a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and  efforts 
for  its  own  improvement.  I  think  of  it 
as  a  society  passing  through  successive 
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stages  of  development,  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, power,  bv  the  energy  of  its  own 
members.  Celesdal  genius  is  alwavs 
active  to  explore  the  ereat  laws  of  the 
creation  and  the  everlasting  principles 
of  die  mind,  to  disclose  the  beautiful  in 
the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  for- 
ward. In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there 
are  diversities  of  intellect,  and  the  high- 
est minds  find  their  happiness  and  prog- 
ress in  elevating  the  less  improved. 
There  the  work  of  education,  which  be- 

fan  here,  eoes  on  without  end ;  and  a 
iviner  philosophy  than  is  taueht  on 
earth  reveals  the  spirit  to  itself,  and 
awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  effort  for 
its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  bom 
into  heaven  enter  a  society  full  of  life 
and  action  for  its  own  development. 
Heaven  has  connection  with  other 
worlds.  Its  inhabitants  are  God's  mes- 
sengers through  the  creation.  They 
have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
their  endless  being,  thev  may  have  the 
care  of  other  worlds.  But  I  pause,  lest 
to  those  unused  to  such  speculations  I 
seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  an- 
ticipation. What  I  have  spoken  seems 
to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  these  laws  are 
everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge, 
but  I  must  forbear.  They  who  are  born 
into  heaven  go  not  only  to  Jesus  and  an 
innumerable  company  of  pure  beings. 
They  go  to  God.  They  see  him  with  a 
new  light  in  all  his  works.  Still  more, 
they  see  him,  as  the  Scriptures  teach, 
face  to  face,  that  is,  by  immediate  com- 
munion. These  new  relations  of  the  as- 
cended spirit  to  the  Universal  Father, 
how  near !  how  tender !  how  strong ! 
how  exalnng !  But  this  is  too  great  a 
subject  for  the  time  which  remains. 
And  yet  it  is  the  chief  element  of  the 
felicity  of  heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future 
state  should  make  it  an  object  of  deep 


interest,  earnest  hope,  constant  pursuit 
Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality. 
Its  attraction  should  be  felt  perpetually. 
It  should  overcome  the  force  with  which 
this  world  draws  us  to  itself.  Were 
there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature,  all  that  is  great  in 
virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and 
numbering  among  its  citizens  the  most 
illustrious  patriots,  poets,  pliilosophers, 
philanthropists  of  our  age,  how  eagcrlj 
should  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it! 
And  how  immeasurably  greater  is  the 
attraction  of  heaven!  There  live  the 
elder  brethren  of  the  creation,  the  soos 
of  the  morning,  who  sane  for  joy  at  the 
creation  of  our  race ;  there  the  great 
and  eood  of  all  ages  and  climes;  the 
friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  orna- 
ments of  their  race ;  the  patriarch, 
prophet,  apostle,  and  martyr;  the  true 
heroes  of  public,  and  still  more  of  i^- 
vate,  life  ;  the  father,  mother,  wife,  hus- 
band, child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man, 
have  walked  before  God  in  the  beauty 
of  love  and  self-sacrificing  virtue.  There 
are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts 
the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the 
writers  from  whose  pages  we  have  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  <3  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  the  friends  whose  counte- 
nances have  shed  light  through  our  dwel- 
lings, and  peace  and  strength  through 
our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether, safe  from  every  storm,  triumph- 
ant over  evil ;  and  they  say  to  us.  Come 
and  join  us  in  our  everlasting  blessedness ; 
come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise ; 
share  our  adoration,  friendship,  prep- 
ress, and  works  of  love.  They  say  to 
us,  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life  thai 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  the 
beginning  and  dawn  of  heaven,  and  we 
shall  soon  welcome  you,  with  more  than 
human  friendship,  to  our  own  immor- 
tality. Shall  that  voice  speak  to  ns  it 
vain  ?  Shall  our  worldliness  and  unfor- 
saken  sins  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  ol 
heaven  ? 
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Discourse  at  t/ie  Ordination   of  the  Rev,    yared  Sparks*. 

Baltimore,   1 819. 


I  Thb  t.  ji  :  *'  Prove  all  thiogs ;  hold  bat  that  which 

ia  Kood ' 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
occasion  not  only  justify  but  seem  to 
demand  a  departure  from  the  course 
{Coerally  followed  by  preachers  at  the 
mtrodnction  of  a  brother  into  the  sacred 
office.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  nat- 
ure, design,  duties,  and  advantages  of 
^  Christian  ministry;  and  on  these 
topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to  insist, 
did  I  not  remember  that  a  minister  is 
to  be  given  this  dav  to  a  religious  soci- 
ety whose  peculiarities  of  opinion  have 
dnwn  upon  them  much  remark,  and, 
nay  I  not  add,  much  reproach.  Many 
good  minds,  many  sincere  Christians, 
I  am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the 
solemnities  of  this  day  are  to  give  a 
degree  el  influence  to  principles  which 
di^  deem  false  and  injurious.  The 
fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  I  re- 
spect; and,  believing  that  they  are 
pounded  in  part  on  mistake,  I  have 
B)oa2;ht  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing opinions  of  that  class  of  Christians 
ifl  our  country  who  are  known  to  sympa- 
tldze  with  this  religious  society.  I  must 
ask  your  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is 
ttot  to  be  despatched  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass. I  must  also  ask  you  to  remember 
tbat  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit,  in  a  sin- 
gi«  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doc- 
trine of  revelation,  much  less  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  are  known  to 
subsist  among  ourselves.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  topics  on  which  our  sen- 
timeots  have  been  misrepresented,  or 
which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
^ers.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard 
vith  candor  r  God  deliver  us  all  from 
|K)^]dice  and  unkindness,  and  fill  us 
vitfk  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue ! 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under 
which  my  thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I 
d&n  enaeavor  to  unfold,  ist,  The  prin- 


ciples which  we  adopt  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures ;  and  2dly,  Some  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  Scriptures,  so  inter- 
preted, seem  to  us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the 
records  of  God's  successive  revelations 
to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last 
and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  doctrines 
seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception.  We  do  not,  however,  at- 
tach equal  importance  to  all  the  books 
in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  be- 
lieve, lies  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared 
with  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system, 
and  chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he 
taught,  either  during  his  personal  minis- 
try or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  re- 
gard as  of  divine  authority,  and  profess 
to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority  which  we  give  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a  reason,  we  conceive,  for 
studying  them  with  peculiar  care,  and 
for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  princi- 
ples ot  interpretation  by  which  their 
true  meaning  may  be  ascertained.  The 
principles  adopted  by  the  class  of  Chris- 
tians m  whose  name  I  speak  need  to  be 
explained,  because  they  are  often  mis- 
understood. We  are  particularly  ac- 
cused of  making  an  unwarrantable  use 
of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. We  are  said  to  exalt  reason  above 
revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to 
God's.  Loose  and  undefined  charges 
of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that 
we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leacung  principle  in  interpreting 
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Scripture  is  this,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
bonk  writtea  for  mqn,  in  the  langu^e 
of  men,  and  that  ils  meaning  is  to  Se 
sought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
other  books.  We  believe  tlut  God, 
when  He  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
tooforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  speaking  and  writing. 
How  else  would  the  Scriptures  avail  us 
more  than  if  communicated  in  an  un- 
known tongue  P 

Niiu  ,il!  books  and  all  conversation 
requiiv  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  con- 
s(aiii  I'xetciseof  reason;  or  their  true 
impiiji  Ib  only  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
linml  i.ijmparison  and  inference.  Hu- 
m,Lii  l.jnguage,  you  well  know,  admits 
v.iri.iiii  inlcrpretations  ;  and  every  word 
anil  k\ii-y  sentence  must  be  modified 
and  ux]>lained  according  to  the  subject 
whiih  is  discussed,  according  to  the 
purpiiBcs,  feelings,  circumstances,  and 
principles  of  the  writer, and  according  lo 
the  t^.iiius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
tvliich  he  uses.  These  are  acknowl- 
cdi;!  il  jiiinciples  in  the  interpretation  of 
h  II 111 ,11)  n  ri  tings  ;  and  a  man  whose  words 
Vic  bliDuIU  explain  without  reference  to 
these  principles  would  reproach  us  justly 


#ilha 


iminal  want  of  candor,  and 
of  obscuring  or  distorting  his 
meaning. 

Wore  the  Bible  written  in  a  language 
ani:|  stvli?  af  its  own,  did  it  consist  of 
wijirrK  '.t  liich  admit  but  a  single  sense, 
ami  III  sentences  wholly  delated  from 
each  liiliiT,  there  would  be  noplace  for 
tlie  ]iii'iciples  now  laid  down.  We 
conlil  Li..t  reason  about  it  as  about  other 
wriilii^-.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of 
lilt!.-  iii:rih;  and  perhaps,  of  all  books, 
the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this 
description.  The  word  of  God  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  hand  which  we 
SL'i;  hi  his  works.  It  has  infinite  con- 
neirtidii--  and  dependences.  Every  prop- 
o.siiifn  i-  linked  with  others,  and  is  to 
be  M.!Li|>:ired  with  others,  that  its  full 
anil  |it...i-.e  import  may  be  understood. 
Noili.i-,.  stands  alone.  The  New  Tes- 
taiiii  r.i  .,  I.uilton  the  Old.  The  Chris- 
ti.m  'il -iK'Hsalian  is  a  continuation  of 
tliL-  ,!..■., .-,b.  the  completion  of  a  vast 
^ch^uu  k)f  providence,  requiring  great 
cxieni  cjf  view  in  the  reader.  StiU  more, 
the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources 
besides  itself,  — such  subjects  as  the 
natur<.',  passions,  relations,  and  duties 


of  man  \  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and 
modify  its  language  by  the  known  truthi 
which  observation  and  experience  ba- 
nish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which 
demands  a  more  frequent  exercise  of 
reason  than  the  Bible,  In  addition  to 
the  remarks  now  made  on  its  infinite 
connections,  we  may  observe,  that  its 
style  nowhere  affects  the  precision  di 
science  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  boU, 
and  ligurative,  demanding  more  fnqnent 
departures  from  (he  literal  sense  than 
that  of  our  own  age  and  country,  and 
consequently  demanding  more  conttninl 
exercise  of  ju(%ment.  We  find,  too, 
that  the  different  portions  of  this  book, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  gcneial 
truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  liiwi 
when  they  were  written,  to  states  of 
society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  cto- 
troversies  in  the  church,  to  feelings  and 
usages  which  have  passed  away,  aod 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  ate 
constantly  in  danger  of  extending  to  iD 
times  and  places  what  was  of  temporaix 
and  local  application.  We  find,  Um^ 
that  some  of  these  books  are  stroogi; 
marked  by  the  genius  and  character  i2 
their  respective  writers,  that  the  H<^ 
Spirit  did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  « 
to  suspend  the  peculiarities  of  tbek 
minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  dMJT 
feelings,  and  of  the  influences  unds 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the 
preparations  for  understanding  tbdr 
writings.  With  these  views  of  the 
Bible,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to 
exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetually, 
to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond  tM 
letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  natnn 
of  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  writtr 
his  true  meaning  -,  and,  in  general.  M 
make  use  of  what  is  known  for  explais- 
ing  what  is  difficult,  and  for  discoveniC 
new  truths. 

Need  1  descend  to  particulars  to  prott 
that  the  Scriptures  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  ?  Take,  for  example,  dW 
style  in  which  they  generally  speak  Ji 
God,  and  observe  how  habitually  th^ 
apply  to  him  human  passions  and  or- 
gans. Recollect  the  declarations  rf 
Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peaM 
but  a  sword ;  that  unless  we  eat  U> 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood  we  have  no 
life  in  us  ;  that  we  must  hate  fatfao'  ani' 
mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye: 
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and  a  vast  number  of  passages  equally 
bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  the  un- 
qoilified  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of 
Christians  that  they  possess  all  things, 
bow  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things. 
Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  be- 
tveen  Paul  and  James,  and  the  appar- 
ent dashing  of  some  parts  of  Paul's 
writing  with  the  general  doctrines  and 
endot  Christianity.  I  might  extend  the 
enameration  indefinitely ;  and  who  does 
not  see  that  we  must  limit  all  these  pas- 
sages by  the  known  attributes  of  God, 
of  jesus  Christ,  and  of  human  nature, 
and  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
tiiey  were  written,  so  as  to  give  the 
language  a  quite  different  import  from 
what  it  would  require  had  it  been  ap- 

eed  to  different  beings,  or  used  in  dif- 
ent  connections. 

Enough  has  been  said   to  show  in 
what  sense  we  make  use  of  reason  in 
interpreting  Scripture.     From  a  variety 
tk  possible  interpretations  we  select  that 
\  which  accords  with  the  nature  of  the 
aobject  and  the  state  of  the  writer,  with 
-  Ac  connection  of  the  passage,  with  the 
pDcral  strain   of  Scripture,  with    the 
Known  character  and  will  of  God,  and 
with  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  laws 
<rf  nature.    In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  God  never  contradicts  in  one  part 
<rf  Scripture  what   He  teaches  in  an- 
other; and  never  contradicts  in  revelation 
^t  He  teaches  in  his  works  and  prov- 
jdcnce.  And  we  therefore  distrust  every 
interpretation   which,    after    deliberate 
attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  es- 
tolished  truth.    We  reason  about  the 
Bible  precisely  as  civilians  do  about  the 
constitution  under  which  we  live  ;  who, 
yoQ  know,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one 
irovision  of  that  venerable  instrument 
Bjr  others,  and  to  fbc  the  precise  import 
« its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general 
ipirit,  into  the  intentions  of  its  authors, 
*Ki  into  the  prevalent  feelings,  impres- 
Jwns,  and  circumstances  01  the   time 
»hen  it  was  framed.     Without  these 
priariples  of  interpretation,  we  frankly 
^owwledge  that  we  cannot  defend  the 
*wne  authority  of  the  Scriptures.   Deny 
^  this  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon 
w  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  these  principles 
•i  original,  or  peculiar  to  ourselves.   All 
"'stians  occasionally  adopt  them,  not 
ing  those  who  most  vehemently 
them  when  they  happen  to  men- 


ace some  favorite  article  of  their  creed. 
All  Christians  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels. 
All  sects  employ  them  in  their  warfare 
with  one  another.  All  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  reason  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own 
party,  and  only  complain  of  it  when  its 
weapons  wound  themselves.  None  rea- 
son more  frequently  than  those  from 
whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  fabric  thev  rear  from  a  few  slight 
hints  about  tne  fall  of  our  first  parents  ; 
and  how  ingeniously  they  extract  from 
detached  passages  mysterious  doctrines 
about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not 
blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly, 
but  for  violating  the  fundamental  rules 
of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing  the  plain  to 
the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insu- 
lated texts. 

We  object  stronglv  to  the  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  human  reason  is 
often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  be- 
cause it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal 
scepticism.  If  reason  be  so  dreadfully 
darkened  by  the  fall  that  its  most'  deci- 
sive judgments  on  religion  are  unwor- 
thy of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even 
natural  theology,  must  be  abandoned  ; 
for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God, 
and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at 
war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself, 
for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left 
by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  rea- 
son. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly 
the  bigot  and  the  sceptic  approach. 
Both  would  annihilate  our  confidence 
in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt 
and  confusion  over  every  truth.  We 
honor  revelation  too  highly  to  make  it 
the  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to  believe 
that  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  highest 
powers. 

We  indeed  grant  that  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  religion  is  accompanied  with 
danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to 
look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  say  whether  the  renunciation  of  it 
be  not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it 
is  a  plain  fact  that  men  reason  as  erro- 
neously on  all  subjects  as  on  religion. 
Who  aoes  not  know  the  wild  and  ground- 
less theories  which  have  been  framed 
in  physical  and  political  science  ?  But 
who  ever  supposed  that  we  must  cease 
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on  on  nature  and  society 
because  men  have  erred  for  ages  in 
explaining  iheni  ^  We  grant  that  the 
passions  coiinTiunlly,  and  sometimes 
fatally,  di;;(iiili  [be  rational  faculty  in 
its  inquiries  inlri  icvelalion.  The  ambi- 
tious contrivt-  :ip  find  doctrines  in  the 
Bible  wiiich  f.^^'■l  their  love  of  dominion. 
The  timid  and  .Injected  discover  there  a 
gloomy  sysit:m.  and  the  mystical  and 
fanatical  a  vi-^innary  theology.  The 
vicious  can  li'il  examples  or  assertions 
on  which  t<i  liulld  the  hope  of  a  late 
repentance,  i>r  it  acceptance  on  easy 
terms.  The  i.u-oly  refined  contrive  to 
light  on  docirini-;  which  have  not  been 
soiled  by  vului.ir  handling.  But  the 
passions  do  not  distract  the  reason  in 
religious  anv  luiire  than  in  other  in- 
quiries  whicfi  excite  strong  and  general 
interest ;  and  this  faculty,  of  conse- 
quence, is  not  to  be  renounced  in  re- 
ligion, unless  we  are  prepared  to  discard 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from 
the  almost  c-nill'.-.ss  errors  which  have 
darkened  ihi^oln^y  is,  not  that  we  are  to 
neglect  and  di-jarmge  our  powers,  but 
to  exert  tht-m  more  patiently,  circum- 
spectly, upri'jlitly :  the  worst  errors, 
alter  all,  haviii;;  ^])rung  up  in  that  church 
which  proscrilif-  reason,  and  demands 
from  its  mt'iiibi-i's  implicit  faith.  The 
most  pemicinii-  .loctrines  have  been  the 
growtn  of  tliL  <:  irkest  times,  when  the 
general  cri'duliii  encouraged  bad  men 
and  enthusia'.i-'  ;o  broach  their  dreams 
and  invention-,  and  to  stiBe  the  faint 
remonstrance' 1  <.-\  reason  by  the  menaces 
of  everlastinL'  |  irdition.  Say  what  we 
may,  God  ha-,  ll  i  m'H  us  a  rational  nature, 
and  will  call  u-  in  account  for  it     We 


f  let  i 


but  ■ 


;  do  s 


ipenl,  Revol.i';'.'!  is  addressed  to 
[rational  bcin--  We  may  wish,  in  our 
sloth,  that  (^iil  had  given  us  a  sys- 
tem demanilin^  no  labor  of  comparing, 
limiting,  and  inf>  rring.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem would  hf  It  /ariance  with  the  whole 
character  of  our  present  existence;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revela- 
tion as  it  i-i  i:iven  to  us.  and  to  inter- 
pret it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties  which 
It  everywhere  -itipposcs,  and  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

To  the  vifj-A-  riaw  given  an  objection 
is  commonl\  iii_ed  from  the  character 
of  God.  «--■  .KS  told  that  God  being 
infinitely  wiser  than  men,  his  discoveries 
will  surpass  human  reasOQ.     In  a  rev- 


elation from  such  a  teacher  we  ought  to 
expect  propositions  which  we  cannot  rec- 
oncile with  one  another,  and  whicli  miy 
seem  to  contradict  established  tnilhs; 
and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question  or 
explain  them  away,  but  to  believe  vA 
adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and 
carnal  reason  to  the  divine  word.  T* 
this  objection  we  have  two  short  an- 
swers. We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  teacher  of  infinite  wisdom 
should  expose  those  yhom  he  would 
teach  to  infinite  error.  Cut  if  once  »fi 
admit  that  propositions  which  in  thcirj 
literal  sense  appear  plainly  repugnant  to 
one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth,  9rtl 
still  to  be  literally  understood  and  rc-l 
ceived,  what  possible  limit  can  we  set 
to  the  belief  of  contradictions?  What,, 
shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest  fanali-;; 
cism,  which  can  always  quote  passage!,' 


IS  S*Mt 

s  i>  HoJ; 


can  tiie  Protestant  escape  from  uw 
substantiadon,  a  doctrine  most  cleailr 
taught  us,  if  the  submission  ci  reasoiij 
now  contended  for,  be  a  duty  ?  Hwl 
can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  d  m 
elation  ;  for  if  one  apparent  contndiM 
tion  may  be  true,  so  may  another.  inU 
the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  falsM 
though  involving  inconsistency,  maj  stiR 

We  answer  again,  that  if  Cod  be  ii-; 
finitely  wise,  He  cannot  sport  with  ihS: 
understandings  of  his  creatures.  A  wirf 
teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adapH 
ing  himself  to  the  capacities  of  his  pufWi' 
not  in  perplexing  them  with  what  is  n»^ 
intelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  nils 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  fiQi^ 
them  with  a  sceptical  distrust  of  Iher 
own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  leacbctf 
who  knows  the  precise  extent  of  <«! 
minds  and  the  best  method  of  cnlighte»J 
ing  them,  will  surpass  all  other  inslrnOJ 
tors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  aj^w 
hension,  and  in  showing  its  lovelinel* 
and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed.  <A 
expect  occasional  obscurity  in  such  I 
book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  writttB 
for  past  and  future  ages  aa  well  as  (■ 
the  present.  But  God's  wisdom  is  \ 
pledge  that  whatever  is  necessaiy  h( 
us,  and  necessary  for  salvation,  is  (B 
vealed  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken.  u4 
too  consistently  to  be  questioned,  hwl 
sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  M 
mark  of  wisaom  to  use  an  anintellM 
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I  6le  phraseology,  to  communicate  what 

■  is  above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and 

unsettle  the  intellect  by  appearances  of 

:  contradiction.     We  honor  our  Heavenly 

;  Teacher  too  much   to  ascribe   to  him 

such  a  revelation.     A  revelation   is  a 

^ift  of  light      It   cannot   thicken  our 

darkness  and  multiply  our  perplexities. 

II.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles 

according  to  which  we  interpret  Scrip t- 

i  nre,  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great 

:  head  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to  state 

\  some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from 

I  that    sacred    book,    particularly    those 

I  vhich  distinguish  us  from  other  Chris- 

I  tians. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  God's  unity,  or  that  there 
►is  one  God,  and  one  only.  To  this  truth 
wc  give  infinite  importance,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  take  heed  lest  any 
man  spoil  us  of  it  by  vain  philosophy. 
The  proposition  that  there  is  one  God 
seems  to  us  exceedinojly  plain.  We  un- 
derstand by  it  that  there  is  one  being, 
one  mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent 
^nt,  and  one  only,  to  whom  undenved 
and  in^nite  perfection  and  dominion  be- 
long. We  conceive  that  these  words 
ooald  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning 
to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people 
:  who  were  set  apart  to  be  the  depositaries 
of  this  great  truth,  and  who  were  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  those  hair- 
breaidth  distinctions  between  being  and 
person  which  the  sagacity  of  later  ages 
las  discovered.  We  find  no  intima- 
tioQ  that  this  language  was  to  be  taken 
Ib  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's  unity 
%as  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  one- 
■ess  of  other  intelligent  beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, that,  whilst  acknowledging  in  words, 
It  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  there  are 
fliree  infinite  and  equal  persons,  pos- 
Itessing  supreme  divinity,  called  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Each  of 
persons,  as  described  by  theolo- 
05,  has  his  own  particular  conscious- 
s,  will,  and  perceptions.  They  love 
h  other,  converse  with  each  other, 
delight  in  each  other's  society, 
perform  different  parts  in  man's 
ption,  each  having  his  appropriate 
c,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the 
The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not 
Father.  The  Father  sends  the  Son, 
is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  He  con- 


<*. 


scious,   like   the   Son,  of  taking  flesh.  | 
Here,  then,  we  have   three  intelligent  i 
agents,  possessed  of  different  conscious- 1 
nesses,  different  wills,  and  different  per- 1 
ceptions,  performing  different  acts,  and  | 
sustaining  different    relations ;    and  if^ 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute 
three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  be- 
ings are  to  be  formed.     It  is  difference 
of  properties,  and  acts,  and  concious- 
ness,  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  of  dif- 
ferent  intelligent   beings,   and,   if    this 
mark   fails    us,   our  whole    knowledge 
falls;    we  have  no  proof  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are 
not  one  and  the  same  mind.     When  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  three  Gods,  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to 
ourselves    three    agents,    distinguished 
from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and 
peculiarities  to    those    which    separate 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  when 
common  Christians  hear  these  persons 
spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each  other, 
loving  each  other,  and  performing  differ- 
ent acts,  how  can  they  help  regarding 
them  as  different  beings,  different  minds  ? 
We  do,   then,  with  all   earnestness, 
though  without  reproaching  our  brethren, 
protest  against  the  irrational   and  un- 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     "  To 
us,"  as  to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive 
Christians,  "  there  is  one  God,  even  the 
Father."     With  Jesus,  we  worship  the 
Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God. 
We  are  astonished   that  any  man  can 
read  the  New  Testament  ana  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appro- 
priating this  character  to  the   Father. 
We  find  the  Father  continually  distin- 
guished from  Jesus  by  this  title.     "  God 
sent  his  Son."     "  God  anointed  Jesus." 
Now,  how  singular  and  inexplicable  is 
this  phraseology,  which  fills  the  New 
Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to 
Jesus,  and  if  a  principal  object  of  this 
book  is  to  reveal  him  as  God,  as  par- 
taking equally  with  the  Father  in  su- 
preme   divinity  !      We    challenge    ouf\ 
opponents  to  adduce  one^a^sage  in  the- 
New  Testament  where  the  word  God  I 
means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not 
limited  to  one  person,  and  where,  unless  • 
turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  con- 
nection, it  does  not  mean  the  Father.  . 
Can  stronger  proof  be  given  that  the      ^ 
doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  God-  K  ^* 
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head  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  ? 

This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from 
its  difficulty,  singularity,  and  importance, 
have  been  laid  down  with  great  clear- 
ness, guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated 
with  all  possible  precision.  But  where 
^oes  this  statement  appear  ?  From  the 
many  passages  which  treat  of  God,  we 
ask  for  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  He  is  a  threefold  being,  or  that  He 
.is  three  persons,  or  that  He  is  Father, 
\5on,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least, 
we  might  expect  many  express  asser- 
tions of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to 
be  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptation  of  the  words  in 
their  common  sense  ;  and  He  is  always 
spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  was 
universally  understood  to  intend  a  single 
person,  and  to  which  no  other  idea  could 
have  been  attached  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Script- 
ures abstain  from  stating  the  Trinity, 
that  when  our  opponents  would  insert 
it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to 
invent  forms  of  words  altogether  un- 
sanctioned by  Scriptural  phraseology. 
That  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to 
misapprehension,  so  fundamental  as  this 
is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such  careful 
exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined 
and  unprotected,  to  be  made  out  by  in- 
ference, and  to  be  hunted  through  dis- 
tant and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  — 
this  is  a  difficulty  which,  we  think,  no 
ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  be  remembered,  was 
planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp-sight- 
ed enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  system,  and  who 
must  have  fastened  with  great  earnest- 
ness on  a  doctrine  involving  such  ap- 
parent contradictions  as  the  Trinity. 
We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion  against 
which  the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves 
on  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  would 
have  raised  an  equal  clamor.  Now, 
how  happens  it  that  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objec- 
tions against  Christianity,  and  to  the 
controversies  which  erew  out  of  this  re- 
ligion, not  one  word  is  said  implying 
that  objections  were  brought  against  the 
gospel  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 


not  one  word  is  uttered  in  its  defence 
and  explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it 
from  reproach  and  mistake  }  This  argu- 
ment has  almost  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion. We  are  persuaded  that,  had  three 
divine  persons  been  announced  by  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity,  all  equal 
and  all  infinite,  one  of  whom  was  the 
very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  the 
cross,  this  peculiarity  ot  Christianity 
would  have  almost  absorbed  every  other, 
and  the  great  labor  of  the  Apostles 
would  have  been  to  repel  the  continual 
assaults  which  it  would  have  awakened 
But  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  whisper  of  ob- 
jection to  Christianity  on  that  account 
reaches  our  e«ars  from  the  apostolic  ag^ 
In  the  Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  ou 
controversy  called  forth  by  the  Trinity*! 

We  have  further  objections  to  this^ 
doctrine,  drawn  from  its  practical  inflo- 
ence.  We  regard  it  as  unfavorable  to' 
devotion,  by  dividing  and  distracting  the 
mind  in  its  communion  with  God.  It  if 
a  great  excellence  of  the  doctrine  a£ 
Gc^'s  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  oKftj 
OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoratioi^; 
and  love.  One  Infinite  Father,  one  Bciiy^ 
of  beings,  one  original  and  fountain,  to 
whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in  when 
all  our  powers  and  affections  may  be 
concentrated,  and  whose  lovely  and  vcfr- 
erable  nature  may  pervade  all  oar 
thoughts^  True  piety,  when  directed  to 
an  undivided  Deitv,  has  a  chasteness,  ft 
singleness,  most  favorable  to  religioui 
awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  scti 
before  us  three  distinct  objects  of  soH 
preme  adoration ;  three  infinite  i>ers 
having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ;  thi 
divine  aeents,  performing  different 
fices,  ana  to  be  acknowledged  and  voc^ 
shipped  in  different  relations.  And  isB 
possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  limr 
ited  mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  li 
these  with  the  same  pow^er  and  joy  as 
to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  Finl 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of  natj 
ure  and  redemption  meet  as  their  centnj 
and  source  1  Must  not  devotion  be  ^sh 
tracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  d^ 
three  equal  persons,  and  must  not 
worship  of  the  conscientious,  consist 
Christian  be  disturbed  by  an  apprel 
sion  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or 
other  of  these  his  due  proportion 
homage ! 

We  also  think  that  the  doctrine  of  tM 
Trinity  injures  devotion,   not  only  tq 
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inin^  to  the  Father  other  objects  of 
[)rship,  but  by  taking  from  the  Father 
e  supreme  affection  which  is  his  due, 
d  iransferring  it   to  the   Son.    This 
a  most  important  view.     That  Jesus 
rist,  if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Di- 
ty,  should  be  more  interesting  than 
e  Father,  is  precisely  what  might  be 
pected   from  history,   and  from  the 
nciples  of  human  nature.     Men  want 
object  of  worship  like   themselves, 
d  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in 
is  propensity.     A  God,  clothed  in  our 
irm,  and  feeling  our  wants  and  sorrows, 
ks  to  our  weak  nature  more  strongly 
a  Father  in  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  m- 
ible  and  unapproachable,  save  bv  the 
ectingand  purified  mind.     We  think, 
that  the  peculiar  offices  ascribed  to 
us  by  the  popular  theology,  make  him 
le  most  attractive  person  in  the  God- 
d.    The  Father  is  the  depositary  of 
justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights, 
avenger  of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity, 
the  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  bright- 
\  of  the  divine  mercy,  stands  between 
incensed  Deity  ana  guilty  humanity, 
es  his  meek  head  to  the  storms, 
d  his  compassionate  breast  to  the 
of  the  divine  justice,  bears  our 
ole  load  of  punishment,  and  purchases 
th  his  blood  every  blessing  which  de- 
nds  from  heaven.     Need  we  state  the 
ect  of  these  representations,  especial- 
3  common  minds,  for  whom  Chris- 
ty was  chiefly  designed,  and  whom 
seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as  the 
eliest  being  .^    We  do  believe   that 
worship  Ota  bleeding,  suffering  God 
ids  strongly  to  absorb  the  mind,  and 
draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the 
tenderness  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
given  her  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
devotions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
e  believe,  too,  that  this  worship,  though 
ractive,  is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritual- 
the  mind,  that  it  awakens  human 
sport  rather  than  that  deep  venera- 
n  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God 
lich  is  the  essence  of  piety. 
2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the 
ityof  G^,  I  proceed,  in  the  second 
,  to  observe  that  we  believe  in  the 
ty  of  Jesus  Christ.     We  believe  that 
us  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being, 
truly  one  as  we  are,  and  equally  dis- 
ct  from  the  one  God.    We  complain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not 
'  fied  with  making  God  three  beings, 


it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and 
thus  introduces   infinite  confusion  into 
our  conceptions  of  his  character.     This 
corruption  of  Christianity,  alike  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  and  to  the  gen- 
eral strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy 
in  disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 
According    to    this    doctrine,    Jesus? 
Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind,  onel 
conscious,  intelligent  principle,   whomj 
we  can    understand,   consists    of    twoL 
souls,  two  minds ;  the  one  divine,  thei 
other  human  ;  the  one  weak,  the  other , 
almighty;   the  one  ignorant,  the  other < 
omniscient     Now  we  maintain  that  thi^ 
is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.     To  de- 
nominate him  one  person,  one  being, 
and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two 
minos,   infinitely    different   from    each 
other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  lan- 
guage, and  to  throw  darkness  over  all 
our  conceptions  of  intelligent  natures. 
According    to    the    common    doctrine, 
each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has 
its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its 
own  perceptions.     They  have,  in  fact, 
no    common    properties.      The    divine 
mind  feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  the  human,  and  the  human  is 
infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  the  divine.     Can  you 
conceive  of  two  beings  in  the  universe 
more  distinct  ?  We  have  always  thought 
that  one  person  was  constituted  and 
distinguished    by    one    consciousness. 


The  doctrine  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  have  two  conscious- 
nesses, two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitely 
different  from  each  other,  this  we  thint 
an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say  that  if  a  doctrine  so  strange, 
so  difficult,  so  remote  from  all  the  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  men,  be  indeed  a 
part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  revela- 
tion, it  must  be  taught  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  we  ask  our  brethren  t^, 
point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage, ,' 
where  Christ  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet  con- 
stituting one  person.  We  find  none^ 
Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts 
ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and 
others  divine  properties,  and  that  to 
reconcile  these  \^e  must  suppose  two 
minds,  to  which  these  properties  may 
be  referred.     In  other  words,  for  the 
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purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult 
passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we 
must  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more 
difficult,  and  involving  pjross  aj^^^urdity. 
We  are  to  find  our  way  out  oi  a  laby- 
rinth  by  a  clue  which  conducts  us  into 
mazes  mfinitely  more  inextricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he 
consisted  of  two  minds,  and  that  this 
was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion,  his 
phraseology  respecting  himself  would 
nave  been  colored  by  this  peculiarity. 
The  universal  language  of  men  is 
framed  upon  the  idea  that  one  person 
is  one  person,  is  one  mind,  and  one 
soul ;  and  when  the  multitude  heard 
this  language  from  the  lips  of  Jesus, 
they  must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual 
sense,  and  must  have  referred  to  a  sin- 
gle soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless 
expressly  instructed  to  interpret  it  dif- 
ferently. But  where  do  we  find  this 
instruction  }  Where  do  you  meet,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phraseology 
which  abounds  in  Trinitarian  books, 
and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the 
S\^  doctrine    of    two    natures    in    Jesus } 

\  *  Where  does   this    divine   teacher  say, 

"  This    I    speak  as   God,   and  this  as 
""^^^       '  man  ;    this  is  true  onlv  of  my  human 
'^  -tV^        mind,  this  only  of  my  divine  ? "    Where 
*'j^         do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this 
strange    phraseology  ?      Nowhere.      It 
j  was  not  needed  in  that  day.      It  was 
*  Remanded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 
We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one 
mind,  one  being,  and,   I  add,  a  being 
distinct  from  the  one  God.     That  Christ 
is   not    the    one    God,   not    the    same 
being  with  the  Father,  is  a  necessary 
inference    from    our    former    head,   in 
which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  God  is  a  fiction.     But  on  so 
important  a  subject  I  would  add  a  few 
remarks.      We   wish    that   those   from 
whom  we  differ  would  weigh  one  strik- 
'  ing  fact.     Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  con- 
j,K^   f  tinually  spoke  of  God.     The  word  was 
'\      !  always  in  his  mouth.     We  ask,  does  he 
j^  by  this  word  ever  mean  himself  ?    We 

(  say,  never.  On  the  contrary,  he  most 
plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How 
•this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  as  God, 
was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our 
adversaries  must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which 


Jesus  is  distinguished  from  God,  we 
shall  see  that  they  not  only  speak  of 
him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  bbor 
to  express  his  inferiority.     He  is  coo- 
tinually  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God, 
sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers 
from   God,   working    miracles  because 
God  was  with  him,  judging  justly  be- 
cause God  taught  him,  having  claims 
on  our  belief  because  he  was  anointed 
and  sealed  by  God,  and  as  able  of  him- 
self  to  do  nothing.     X^e  j^w  Testa- 
ment is  filled  withjhis  language,  "^ow 
we  aslc  wTiat  inipFession  thislanguage 
was    fitted    and    intended    to    make? 
Could  any  who  heard  it  have  imagined 
that  Jesus  was  the  very  God  to  whom 
he  was  so  industriously  declared  to  be 
inferior;   the  very  Being  by  whom  he 
was  sent,  and  from  whom  he  professed 
to    have    received    his    message    and 
power  ?      Let  it  here  be   remembered 
that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  form, 
and  humble  circumstances,  and  mortal 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  pre- 
pared men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner,  the  language  in  wfaidi 
his   inferiority  to   God    ^^as    declared 
W^hy,  then,  was  this  language  used  so 
continually,   and  without   limitation.  x£ 
Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  3 
this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his 
religion  ?     I  repeat  it,  the  human  condi- 
tion   and   sufferings   of  Christ  tended 
strongly  to  exclude  from  men's  minds 
the  idea  of  his  proper  Godhead :  and,  ol 
course,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
New    Testament    perpetual    care    and 
effort  to   counteract   this  tendency,  to 
hold  him  forth  as  the  same  being  ^ntli 
his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is 
pretended,  the  soul  and  centre  of  bis 
religion.     We  should  expect  to  find  tibc 
phraseology  of  Scripture  cast  into  the 
mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familiarly 
of  God  the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus, 
and  to  be  told  that  to  us  there  is  one 
God,  even  Jesus.     But.  instead  of  tlus 
the  inferiority  of    Christ  pervades  the 
New  Testament.     It  is  not  only  implied 
in  the  general  phraseology,  but  repeat- 
edly and  decidedly  expressed,  and  ua- 
accompanied  with    any   admonition  18 
prevent  its  application  to  his  whole  nat- 
ure.    Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  greal 
design  of  the  sacred  writers  to  cauiibil 
Jesus  as  the  Supreme  God  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  bl 
met  by  two  or  three  texts  in  which  Chris) 
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'  is  called  God,  and  b^  a  class  of  passages, 
not  very  numerous,  in  which  divine  prop- 
erties are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 
To  these  we  offer  one  plain  answer.  We 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  established 
and  obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that 
language  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
the  known  properties  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Every  man_knows 
^  that  the  same  words  convey  very  differ- 
git  ideas  when  used  in  relation  to  di_f- 
ferent  bein^^  Thus,  Solomon  built  the 
temple  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
architect  whom  he  employed  ;  and  God 
repents  differently  from  man.  Now  we 
maintain  that  the  known  properties  and 
■  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suf- 
^  ferings,  and  death,  his  constant  habit 
I  of  speaking  of  God  as  a  distinct  being 
from  himself,  his  praying  to  God,  his 
ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and 
offices, — these  acknowledged  properties 
of  Girist,  we  say,  oblige  us  to  interpret 

t|i^  fnmparativply    f<>w   pa^t^a^rieS    whirh 

arejhoygbt  to-make  him  the  Supreme 
God,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
Sstinct  and  inferior  nature.  It  is  our 
du^'  to  explain  such  texfsT  by  the  rule 
which  we  apply  to  other  texts,  in  which 
human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are 
said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
to  know  and  possess  all  things,  and  to 
be  filled  with  all  God's  fulness.  These 
bitter  passages  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
modify,  and  restrain,  and  turn  from  the 
most  obvious  sense,  because  this  sense 
is  opposed  to  the  known  properties  of 
the  beings  to  whom  they  relate  ;  and  we 
maintain  that  we  adhere  to  the  same 
principle,  and  use  no  ^eater  latitude,  in 
explaining,  as  we  do,  tne  passages  which 
are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of 

¥   Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some 
I  important  advantages  from  their  mode 
\  of  viewing  Christ     It  furnishes  them, 
tibey^U  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement, 
fcripsfisws  them  an  Infinite  being  suf- 
fering for  their  sins.     The  confidence 
;  with  which  this  fallacy  is  repeated  as- 
tonishes us.     When  pressed  with   the 
I  question  whether  they  really  believe  that 
the  infinite  and  unchangeable  God  suf- 
I  fered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowl- 
I  edge  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's 
I  'human  mind  alone  sustained  the  pains 
!  of  death.     How  have  we,  then,  an  infi- 
nite sufferer  ?    This  language  seems  to 
Qs  an  imposition  on  common  minds,  and 


very  derogatory  to  God's  justice,  as  if 
this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
sophism  and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told  that  Christ  is  a  more 
interesting  object,  that  his  love  and 
mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he  is  viewed 
as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory 
to  take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men. 
That  Trinitarians  are  strongly  moved 
by  this  representation,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  ;  but  we  think  their  emotions 
altogether  founded  on  a  misapprelien- 
sion  of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity's 
leaving  his  elory  and  his  Father's  bosom 
to  visit  ana  save  the  world.  But  this 
second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  infinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable 
of  parting  with  the  least  degree  of  his 
perfection  and  felicity.  At  the  moment 
of  his  taking  fiesh,  he  was  as  intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and 
equally  with  his  Father  filled  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  immensity.  This  Trin- 
itarians acknowledge ;  and  still  they 
profess  to  be  touched  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  amazing  humiliation  of  this  im- 
mutable being  !  But  not  only  does  their 
doctrine,  when  fully  explained,  reduce 

ri^pct'g  Viiin)|!i;^tif%n  |n  :>  firtinn^  it  almOSt 

wholly  destroys  the  impressions  with 
which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was 
comparatively  no  sufferer  at  all.  It  is 
true,  his  human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this, 
they  tell  us.  was  an  infinitely  small  part 
of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to 
his  whole  nature  than  a  single  hair  of  our 
heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a  drop 
to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ, 
that  which  was  most  properly  himself, 
was  infinitely  happy  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity.  Whilst 
hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  hap- 
piest being  in  the  universe,  as  happy  as 
the  infinite  Father ;  so  that  his  pains, 
compared  with  his  felicity,  were  noth- 
ing. This  Trinitarians  do,  and  mustT^^ 
acknowledge.  It  follows  necessarily 
from  the  immutableness  of  the  divine 
nature  which  they  ascribe  to  Christ :  so 
that  their  system,  justly  viewed,  robs 
his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  .sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all 
others,  most  unfavorable  to  a  love  of 
Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacri- 
fices for  mankind.  We  esteem  our  own 
views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is 
our  belief  that  Christ's  humiliation  was 
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real  and  entire,  that  the  whole  Saviour, 
and  not  a  part  of  him,  suffered,  that  his 
crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  un- 
mixed agony.  As  we  stand  round  his 
cross,  our  rafnds  are  not  distracted,  nor 
our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contem- 
plating him  as  composed  of  incongruous 
and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as 
having  a  balance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognize  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one 
mind.  This,  we  thmk,  renders  his  suf- 
ferings, and  his  patience  and  love  in 
bearing  them,  incomparably  more  im- 
pressive and  affecting  than  the  system 
we  oppose. 
Qi  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on 
twD  great  points,  namely,  that  there  is 
one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
being  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  God, 
I  now  proceed  to  another  point  on  which 
we  lay  still  greater  stress.  We  believe 
in_the  moral  i)erfeciion  of  ^'0<l  We 
consider  no  part  of  theology  so  impor- 
tant as  that  which  treats  of  God's  moral 
character;  and  we  value  our  views  of 
Christianity  chiefly  as  they  assert  his 
amiable  and  venerable  attrioutes. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  this 
subject  all  Christians  agree,  that  all 
ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  infinite 
justice,  goodness,  and  holiness.  We 
reply,  that  it  is  very  possible  to  speak 
of  God  magnificently,  and  to  think  of 
him  meanly ;  to  apply  to  his  person 
high'soundmg  epithets,  and  to  his  gov- 
ernment principles  which  make  nim 
odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  his- 
tory was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust. 
We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real  ideas  of 
God  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all 
ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the 
Deity  by  adulation.  We  must  ipquire 
into  their  particular  views  of  his  pur- 
poses, of  the  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  of  his  disposition  towards 
his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have 
generally  leaned  towards  a  very  injuri- 
ous view  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Thev 
have  too  often  felt  as  if  He  were  raised, 
by  his  greatness  and  sovereignty,  above 
the  principles  of  morality,  above  those 
eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude  to 
which  all  other  beings  are  subjected. 
We  believe  that  in  no  being  is  the  sense 
of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in 
God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  per- 


ceptions of  rectitude ;  and  this  is  ttie 

f round  of  our  piety.  It  is  not  because 
[e  is  our  Creator  merely,  but  because 
He  created  us  for  good  and  holy  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  not  because  his  will  is 
irresistible,  but  because  his  will  is  the 
perfection  of  virtue,  that  we  pay  him 
allegiance.  We  cannot  bow^bctorcjk 
being,  however  ijeatjind  powerful,  who 
governs  tyrannically.  We  respect  notP 
mg^Biit  excellence,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  We  venerate  not  the  lofti- 
ness of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  and 
goodness  in  which  it  is  established. 

We  believe  that  God  is  infinitely 
good,  kind,  benevolent,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  these  words,  — good  in  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  act ;  good  not  to  a 
few,  but  to  all ;  good  to  every  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  to  the  general  system. 

We  believe,  too,  that  God  is  just; 
but  we  never  forget  that  his  justice  is 
the  justice  of  a  good  bdng,  dwelling  in 
the  same  "mind  and"acting  in  harmony, 
with  perfect  benevolence.  By  this  at- 
tribute we  understand  Gods  infinite 
regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth  ex- 
pressed in  a  moral  government ;  that  is, 
in  giving  excellent  and  equitable  laws, 
and  in  conferring  such  rewards,  and  in- 
flicting such  punishments,  as  are  best 
fitted  to  secure  their  observance.  God's 
justice  has  for  its  end  the  highest  virtue 
of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this 
end  alone ;  and  thus  it  coincides  with 
benevolence  ;  for  virtue  and  happiness, 
though  not  the  same,  are  inseparably 
conjoined. 

God's  justice,  thus  viewed,  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
mercy.  According  to  the  prevalent 
.systems  of  theology,  these  attributes 
are  so  discordant  and  jarring,  that  to 
reconcile  them  is  the  hardest  task  and 
the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  ior 
finite  wisdom.  To  us  they  seem  to  be 
intimate  friends,  alwiys  at  peacev  breath- 
ing the  same  spirit,  and  seeking  the 
same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  unda- 
stand  not  a  blind  instinctive  compas- 
sion, which  forgives  without  reflectioiL 
and  without  regard  to  the  interests  ol 
virtue.  This,  we  acknowledge,  would 
be  incompatible  with  justice,  azkd  also 
with  enlightened  benevolence.  God's 
mercy,  as  we  understand  it,  desire* 
strongly  the  happiness  of  the  gniltn 
but  only  through  their  penitence.  It 
has  a  regard  to  character  as  truly  tf 
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his  justice.  It  defers  punishment,  and 
saffers  long,  that  the  sinner  may  return 
to  bis  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent 
and  unyieldino^  to  the  fearful  retribu- 
tion threatened  in  God*s  word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one 
word,  we  believe  in  his  parental  charac- 
ter.     We  ascribe  to   him  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  dispositions  and  princi- 
jrics  of  a  father.     We  believe  that  He 
has  a  Other's  concern  for  his  creatures, 
a  father's  desire  for  their  improvement, 
a  father's  equitv  in  proportioning  his 
conunands  to  their  powers,  a  father  s 
joy  in  their  progress,  a  father's  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  fa- 
ther's justice  for  the  incorrigible.     We 
look  upon  this  world  as  a  pUce  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  He  is  training  men  by 
pn»perity  and  adversity,  by  aids  and 
obstructions,  by  conflicts  of  reason  and 
passion,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temp- 
tations to  sin,  by  a  various  discipline 
\  suited  to  free  and  moral  beings,   for 
I  onion  with  himself,  ai'.d  for  a  sublime 
I  and  ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 
I     Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  re- 
!  ligion  which  prevail  among  us,  that  they 
j  arc  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
I  to  these  purifying,  comforting,  and  tion- 
f  orable  views  of  God ;   that  they  take 
from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  sub- 
stitute for  him  a  being  whom  we  can- 
not love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we 
JWfht  not  to  love  if/  we  could.      We 
object  particularlv  on  this  ground,  to 
that  system   whicn  arrogates  to  itself 
the  name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is 
DOW  industriousljr  propagated  through 
our  country.     This  system  indeed  takes 
various  shapes,  but  in  all  i(,xafits_dis^ 
honor  on  the  Creator.     According  to 
i&  old  and  genuine  for  n,  it  teaches  that 
God  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved, 
so  that  under  the  innocent  features  of 
our  childhood  is  hidden  a  nature  averse 
to  all  good  and  prppense  to  all  evil,  a 
nature  which  exposes  us  to  God's  dis- 
pleasure   and  wrath,   even    before   we 
nave  acquired  power  to  understand  our 
duties  or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions. 
According  to  a  more  modern  exposition, 
t  teaches  that  we  came  from  the  hands 
of  our  Maker  with  such  a  constitution, 
and  are  placed  under  such  influences 
and  circumstances,  as  to  render  certain 
and   infallible    the    total  depravity    of 
every  human  being  from  the  first  mo- 
:  vent  of  his  moral  agency ;  and  it  also 


teaches  that  the  offence  of  the  child, 
who  brings  into  life  this  ceaseless  ten- 
dency to  unmingied  crime,  exposes  him 
to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  damna- 
tion.    Now,  according  to  the  plainesN 
principles  of  morality,  we  maintain  that  I 
a  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  un-  / 
failinely   disposing    it   to  evil,   and  tO'^^*^'»^^^ 
evil  alone,  would  absolve  it  from  guilt ; 
that  to  give  existence  under  this  con-' 
dition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty  ; 
and    hat  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  un- 
happily constituted  child  with  endless' 
ruin  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by^^ 
the  most  merciless  despotism.  ^ 

This  system  also  teaches  that  God  \ ' 

selects  from  this  corrupt  mass  a  num-       ^ 
ber  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by>j  jr^  w 
a  special  influence,  from  the  commonf  \    \jf 
ruin  ;  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  though    ->^ 
left  without  that  special  g[race  which 
their    conversion     requires,    are    com- 
manded  to  repent,    under   penalty    of 
aggravated  woe ;   and  that  forgiveness 
Is  promised  them  on  terms  which  their 
very  constitution  infallibly  disposes  them 
to  reject,  and  in  rejecting  which  they 
awfully    enhance   the    punishments    of 
hell.     These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and 
exhortations  of  amendment,   to  beings 
born  under  a   blighting  curse,  All  our 
minds  with  a   horror  which  we  want 
words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not 
produce  all  the  effects  on  character 
which  might  be  anticipated,  we  most 
joyfully  admit.  IMs  often,  very  often, 
counteracted  by  nature,  conscience,  com^ 
mon  sense,  bv  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture,  by  tne  mild  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  posi- 
tive declarations  of  God's  universal 
kindness  and  perfect  equity.  But  still 
we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence. It  tends  to  discourage  the  timid, 
to  ^'ve  excuses  to  "the  bad^.  to  feed  the 
vanity  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malig- 
nant. By  shocking,  as  it  does,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morality,  and  by 
exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity, 
it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  moral 
faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding, 
and  servile  jeligipn,  and  to  lead  men 
to  substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness, 
and  persecution,  for  a  tender  and  im- 
partial charity.  We  think,  too,  that 
this  system,  which  begins  with  degrad- 
ing human  nature,  may  be  expected  to 
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endjn  pride  ;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a 
consciousness  of  high. distinctions,  how- 
ever obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  so 
great  as  that  which  is  made  between  the 
elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonorable  views  of 
God  which  have  now  been  stated,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceas- 
'^ngly.  Other  errors  we  can  pass  over 
^ith  comparative  indifference.  But  we 
ask  our  opponents  to  leave  to  us  a  God 
worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom 
our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows  may 
>4ind  refuge.  We  cling  to  the  divine  per- 
fections. We  meet  them  everywhere  in 
creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  see  a  lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  venera- 
tion call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is 
our  consolation  ajid.  happiness^lhat  _one 
of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with 
wliicH  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  good- 
ness and  rectitude  of  God. 
T4?"  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of 
GOd;  of  the  unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  in- 
feriority to  God ;  and  of  the  perfections 
of  the  divine  character ;  I  now  proceed 
to  give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  purposes  oF  his  mis- 
sTon'.  wlth'regara  to  the  great  object 
'which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father  to  effect  a  moral  or  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind  ;  that  is,  to  res- 
cue men  from  sin  and  its  consequences, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing purity  and  happiness.  We  believe, 
too,  that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime 
purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods,  —  by 
hjsjnstructions  respecting  God's-  unity, 
parental  cliaracter,  and  moral  govern- 
ment, which  are  admirably  fitted  to 
reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and 
impiety,  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and 
obedience  of  the  Creator :  by  his  prom- 
ises of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of 
divine  assistance  to  "those  who  labor  for 
progress  in  moral  excellence ;  by  the 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path 
of  duty ;  by  his  own  spotless  example, 
in  which  the  loveliness  "and  "sublimity 
of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and 
quicken  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfec- 
tion :  by  his  threatenings  against  incor- 
jrigible  guilt :  T)y  his  gloriou.s  discoveries 
ot  immortality ;    by  his  sufferings  and 


death ;  by  that  signal  event,  the  resgr* 
rectiQji,  which  powerfully  bore  witness 
to  his  divine  mission,  ana  brought  doim 
to  men's  senses  a  future  life ;  by  hb 
continual  intercession,  which  obtains  for 
us  spirituaT~ard  an3  blessings ;  and  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  mvesled  a 
raising  the  dead,  judging  the  world,  and 
conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  proa- 
ised  to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  §  difference  of  opinion  exists  amoof 
us  in  regard  to  ah  Interesting  part  a 
Christ's  mediation,  —  I  mean^  m  regaid 
to  the  precise  influence  of  his  death  on 
our  forgiveness.  Many  suppose  that 
this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as 
it  was  a  principal  means  of  confirming 
his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a  ponrcr 
over  the  mind  ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that 
repentance  and  virtue  which  is  the  great 
aha  onlylfbndition  on  which  forgiveness 
is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied 
with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  the  remissjon  of  sisii 
to^CJirist's  death  with  an  emphasis  sO; 
peculiar  that  we 'ought  to  consider  this 
event  as  having  a  special  influence  in 
removing  punishment,  though  the  Script- 
ures may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explain- 
ing the  connection  between  Christ's 
death  and  human  forgiveness,  —  a  con- 
nection which  we  all  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, —  we  agree  in  rejecting  mai^ 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard  to 
his  mediation.  The  idea  which  is  coa- 
veyed  to  common  minds  by  the  popnhr 
system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an  infia- 
ence  in  making  God  placable  or  merdfni* 
in  awakening  his  kindness  towards  mea, 
we  reject  with  strong  disapprobati(ML 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  very  db- 
honorable  notion  is  disowned  by  intcll- 
gent  Christians  of  that  class  from  whicfc 
we  differ.  We  recollect,  however,  thatr 
not  long  ago,  it  was  common  to  hear  rf 
Christ  as  having  died  to  appease  Gotft 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  dfsinnen 
to  his  inflexible  justice :  and  we  have  1 
strong  persuasion  that  the  language  « 
popular  religious  books,  and  the  cominflB 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Christ^ 
mediation,  still  communicate  very  de» 
grading  views  of  God's  character.  Thq 
give  to  multitudes  the  impression  tM 
the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  ki 
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le  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that 
this  its  efficacy  chiefly  consists.  No 
)r  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  We 
endure  no  shade  over  the  pure  good- 
of  God.  We  earnestly  maintain 
It  Jesus,  instead  of  calling  forth,  in 
ly  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the 
'ather,  was  sent  by  that  mercy  to  be 
Sanour;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the 
^uman  race  but  what  he  is  by  God's 
)pointment  ;  that  he  communicates 
)thing  but  what  God  empowers  him 
bestow;  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
originally,  essentially,  and  eternally 
ible,  and  disposed  to  foreive ;  and 
it  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  un- 
ingeable  love  is  the  onl^  fountain  of 
rhat  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We 
mceive  that  Jesus  is  dishonored,  not 
)niied,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  influ- 
ice  which  clouds  the  splendor  of  divine 
levolence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  un- 

riptural  and  absurd,  the  explanation 

iven  by  the  popular  system  of  the  man- 

tr  in  which  Christ's  death   procures 

>rgiveness  for  men.     This  system  used 

teach,  as  its  fundamental  principle, 

it  man,  having  sinned  against  an  in- 

ite  Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt, 

is  consequently  exposed  to  an  infinite 

jnalty.     We  believe,  however,  that  this 

ming,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called, 

ihich  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim  that 

it  ^ilt  of  a  being  must  be  proportioned 

^  his  nature  and  powers,  has  fallen  into 

^e.     Still  the  system  teaches  that 

bjj^jwiiatcyuLdfigtte^jiiJCposes  to  end- 

^^^jusEinexit,   and   that   the  whole 

iman  race,  being  infallibly  involved  by 

Mr  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  pen- 

ty  to  the  justice  of  their  Creator.     It 

laches  that  this  penalty  cannot  be  re- 

Htted,  in  consistency  with  the  honor 

the  divine  law,  unless  a  substitute  be 

lund  to  endure  it  or  to  suffer  an  equiv- 

'^nt     It  also  teaches  that,  from  the 

ture  of  the  case,  no  substitute  is  ade- 

te  ^.thiajKQtL&aixTIiLTnfinite  God 

and  accordingly,  God,  in  his 

md  person,  took  on  him  human  nat- 

that  He  mi^ht  pay  to  his  own  justice 

debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men, 

might  thus    reconcile  forgiveness 

ith  the  claims  and  threatenings  of  his 

Such  is  the    prevalent   system. 

>w,  to  us,  th\^  doctrine  seems  to  carry 

iufpffctit  atrnng  m^ks  of  absurdity; 

we  maiiilalh  tbat^Jhrfstianity  ought 


not  to  be  encumbered  with  it,  unless  it 
be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
full^  and  expressly.  We  ask  our  adver- 
saries, then,  to  point  to  some  plain  pas- 
Sages  where,  it  is  tai^ght.  We  ask  for 
one  text  in  which  we  are  told  that  God 
took  human  nature  that  He  might  make 
an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  justice ; 
for  one  text  which  tells  us  that  human 
guilt  requires  an  infinite  substitute  ;  that 
Christ's  sufferings  owe  their  efficacy  to 
their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being ; 
or  that  his  divine  nature  gives  infinite 
value  to  the  sufferings  of  the  human. 
Not  one  word  of  this  description  can  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures  ;  not  a  text  which 
even  hints  at  these  strange  doctrines. 
They  are  altogether,  we  bdieve,  the  fic- 
tTon<>'  pf  theologians.  Christianity  is  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  them.  We  are 
astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  that  God  cannot,  in 
any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  pen- 
alty in  the  room  of  his  creatures  ?  How 
dishonorable  to  him  is  the  supposition, 
that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe  as  to 
exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  of 
frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy 
and  yielding  as  to  accept  the  limited 
pains  of  Christ's  human  soul  as  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from 
the  world  ?  How  plain  is  it  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  tliat  God,  instead  of 
being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never 
forgives ;  for  i^  seems  absurd  to  speak 
of  men  as  forgiven,  wlien  their  whole 

Eumshment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is 
orne  by  a  substitute  ?  A  scheme  more 
fitted  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  mercy  of  God,  or  less 
suitea  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be 
easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is 
unfavorable  to  the  character.  It  nat- 
urally leads  men  to  think  that  Christ 
came  to  change  God's  mind  rather  than 
Tlierr  own ;  that  the  highest  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  avert  punishment 
rather  than  to  communicate  holiness ; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists 
in  disparaging  good  works  and  human 
virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the 
value  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings. 
In  this  way  a  sense  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance and  indispensable  necessity  of 
personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and 
high-sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross 
seem  often  to  be  substituted  for  obe- 
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dience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  so  learned  Jeisus.  Whilst 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  came 
to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler 
errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin 
itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and 
heavenly  virtue.  We  regard  him  as  a 
Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  phy- 
sician, and  euide  of  the  dark,  diseased, 
and  wandering  mind.  No  influence  in 
the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious  as 
that  over  the  character ;  and  no  redemp- 
tion so  worthy  of  thankfulness  as  the 
restoration  of  the  soul  to  purity.  With- 
out this,  pardon,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner 
from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  in  his 
own  breast }  Why  raise  him  to  heaven, 
if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity 
and  love  ?  With  these  impressions,  we 
are  accustomed  to  value  the  gospel 
chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual  aids, 
motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a 
common  centre,  we  see  all  its  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises  meet ;  and  we  believe 
that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any 
farther  than  as  it  uses  these  doctrines, 
precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  life, 
character,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of 
Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying  the 
mind,  of  changing  it  into  theiikeness  of 
his  celestial  excellence. 
J  5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of 
the  highest  object  of  Christ's  mission, 
that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  virtue, 
or  holiness,  I^shall  now,  in  the  last  place, 
give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Giristian 
virtue,  or  true  holiness.  We  believe 
that  all  vTr!ue~has'1tS  foundation  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  con- 
science, or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the 
power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life  ac- 
cording to  conscience.  We  believe  that 
these  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  pf 
responsibility,  and  the  highest  distinc- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act 
is  praiseworthy  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  dispositions  infused  into 
us  without  our  own  moral  activity  are  of 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore  we 
reject  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  divine 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding 
it  into  goodness  as  marble  is  hewn  into 
a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this  word 
may  be  used,  would  not  be  the  object  of 


moral  approbation,  any  more  than  the 
instinctive  affections  of  inferior  aniroab, 
or  the  constitutional  amiableness  of  hn- 
man  beings. 

By  these  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  importance  of  God^s  aid  or 
Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit  we  mean  a 
moral,  illuminating,  and  persuasive  in- 
fluence, not  physical,  not  compulsorv. 
not  involving  a  necessity  of  virtue,  Wc 
object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotence 
and  God's  irresistible  agency  on  the 
heart,  believing  that  they  subvert  our 
responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature,  that  they  make  men  machines, 
that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame  of  aQ 
evil  deeds,  that  they  discourage  good 
minds,  and  inflate  the  fanatical  with 
wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  sensible 
inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  firrt 
plSce  to  the  love  of  God.  W'e  believe 
that  tEis  principle  is  the  true  end  and 
happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were 
made  for  union  with  our  Creator,  that 
his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient object  and  true  resting-place  for 
the  insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind,  and  that, 
without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments, 
admiration,  veneration,  hop>e.  and  love 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe, 
too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  happiness,  but  to  the  stren^b 
and  perfection  of  all  the  virtues:  that 
conscience,  without  the  sanction  of  God's 
authority  and  retributive  justice,  would 
be  a  weak  director;  that  benevolence, 
unless  nourished  by  communion  with 
his  goodness,  and  encouraged  br  bb 
smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  sd- 
flshness  and  thanklessness  of  the  worid; 
and  that  self-government,  without  a  sense 
of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hanfir 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial 
purity.  God,  as  he  is  essentially  good- 
ness, holiness,  justice,  and  virtue,  so  he 
is  the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue 
in  the  human  soul. 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the 
love  of  God,  we  believe  that  great  care 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  froa 
counterfeits.  We  think  that  much  whidi 
is  called  piety  is  worthless.  Many  ha^ 
fallen  into  the  error  that  there  can  be  db 
excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  lor 
their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  o^ 
ness  tliat  self-possession  without  which 
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virtue  and  devotion  lose  all  their  dignity, 
they  have  abandoned  themselves  to  ex- 
travagances which  have  brought  con- 
tempt on  piety.  Most  certainly,  if  the 
love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears 
its  name,  the  less  we  have  of  it  the 
better.  If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of 
understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far 
from  it  On  this  subject  we  always 
speak  plainly.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our 
reason  to  the  reputation  of  zeal.  We 
owe  it  to  truth  and  religion  to  maintain 
that  fanaticism,  partial  insanity,  sudden 
impressions,  and  ungovernable  trans-, 
ports,  are  any  thing  rather  than  piety.   ^ 

We  conceive  that  the  true  love  of  God 
is  a  moral  sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear 
perception,  and  consisting  in  a  high  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  his  moral  per- 
fections. Thus,  it  perfecdy  coincides, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  same  thing,  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness. 
Yon  will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we 
esteem  the  surest  andonly  decisive  signs 
o£  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on  strong 
excitements.  We  esteem  him,  and  him 
only,  a  pious  man,  who  practically  con- 
forms to  God's  moral  perfections  and 
government;  who  shows  his  delight  in 
God's  benevolence  by  loving  and  serv- 
ing his  neighbor ;  his  delight  in  God's 
justice  by  being  resolutely  upright ;  his 
sense  of  God's  purity  by  regulating  his 
thoughts,  inu^^ination,  and  desires  ;  and 
vhose  conversation,  business,  and  do- 
mestic life  are  swaved  by  a  regard  to 
God's  presence  and  authority.  In  aU 
tilings  else  men  may  deceive  themselves. 
Discvdered  nerves  may  give  them  strange 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  impressions. 
Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as 
from  heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be 
moved,  and  their  confidence  in  God's 
favor  be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  religion.  The  question  is, 
Do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which^ 
his  character  is  full^  expressed,  and 
give  up  to  these  their  habits  and  pas- 
sions  t  Without  this,  ecstacy  is  a  mock^ 
ay.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's 
will  is  worth  a  thousand  transports.  We 
do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's  minds 
by^  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we 
W^f^  of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree 
dunng  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud 
profession,  for  we  have  observed  that 
deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and 
feast  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be 


understood  as  wishing  to  exclude  from 
religion  warmth,  and  even  transport. 
We  honor  and  highly  value  true  religious 
sensibility.  We  believe  that  Chris-^ 
tianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully  on  I 
our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience^ 
We  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  where 
the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an 
unbounded  fervor  and  joy ;  and  we  de- 
sire, in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  that  better  world.  But 
we  think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to 
be  valued  when  it  springs  naturally  from 
an  improved  character,  when  it  comes 
unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of 
obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a 
mind  which  understands  God  by  being 
like  him,  and  when,  instead  of  disorder- 
ing, it  exalts  the  understanding,  invig- 
orates conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to 
common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in 
connection  with  cheerfulness,  judicious- 
ness, and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
When  we  observe  a  fervor  called  relig- 
ious in  men  whose  general  character  ex- 
presses little  refinement  and  elevation, 
and  whose  piety  seems  at  war  with  rea- 
son, we  pay  it  little  respect.  We  honor 
religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred  *  \^ ^ 
name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating(3^^* 
zeal,  whichTias  little  power  over  the 
Ke.  \ 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue  ] 
we  believe  to  be  love  to  Christ.     The  ' 
greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  spirit 
with  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  bore  for  our  salvation, 
we  feel  to  be  strong  claifns  on  our  grat- 
itude and  veneration.    We  see  in  nature 
no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  love- 
liness of  his  character,  nor  do  we  find  on 
earth  a  benefactor  to  whom  we  owe  an      v  '\ 
equal  debt.   We  read  his  history  with  de-      i 
light,  and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of    / 
our  nature.   We  are  particularly  touched  ^"* 
by  his  death,  which  was  endured  for  oui^*' 
redemption,   and  by  that    strength    of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains. 
His  resurrection  is   the  foundation  of 
our  hope  of  immortality.     His  interces- 
sion gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to 
heaven  with  new  desire  when  we  think 
that,  if  we  follow  him  here,  we  shall 
there   see  his  benignant  countenance,  y 
and  enjov  his  friendship  for  ever.  ^ 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  benevolent  virtues. 
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attach  such  importance  to  these, 
ve  are  sometimes  reproached  with 
111;  ihem  above  piety.  We  regard 
.|-.iii(  oi  love,  charity,  meekness, 
.liilss,  liberality,  and  beneficence, 
i;  i>.Klf;e  and  distinction  of  Chris- 
:i-n  tlie  brightest  image  we  can 
111  ilod,  as  the  best  proof  of  piety. 
IIS  subject  t  need  not  and  cannot 
i}i :  but  there  is  one  branch  of  ben- 
iiLL'  wliich  I  ought  not  to  pass  over 
jiHX'.  because  we  think  that  we  con- 
ot  it  more  highly  and  justly  than 
of  oiir  brethren.     I  refer  to  the 

ijiinion.     We  think  that  in  noth- 

i'  Cliristians  so  widely  departed 
L-ir  religion  as  in  this  particular. 
(1  with  astonishment  and  horror 
'.ly  of  the  church  :  and  some- 

!u-n  we  look  back  on  the  (ires  of 
ii'>n.  and  on  (he  zeal  of  Chris- 
iiilding  up  walls  of  separation, 
lother  to  per- 
re  reading  the 
rccorK  ..|  an  infernal  rather  than  a 
heivLiil',  Iviiigdom.  An  enemy  to  every 
rcl(i;iiin.  if  oslted  to  describe  a  Christian, 
woiilil  V,  !ili  some  show  of  reason,  de- 
pict liini  .IS  ^n  idolater  of  his  own  distin- 
gui'iliin:;  (pinions,  covered  with  badges 
of  [jiirtv  sliutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues 
and  lii~  I'ars  on  the  arguments  of  his 
opp'ini.nts,  arrogating  all  excellence  to 
hi^  ov.ii  v.z\  and  all  saving  power  to  his 
own  crLi'i,  sheltering  under  the  name  of 
pious  /111  the  love  of  domination,  the 
concLi'.  (.f  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of 
intuK-r  nil  e,  and  trampling  on  men's 
ri^liis  iiibier  the  pretence  of  saving  their 

W'l-  I  i:i  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer 
olili'.^  I'iiiii  on  beings  of  our  frail  and 
falli'ili  II  iiiire.  who  are  instructed  in  the 
duiyiili  indid Judgment,  than  to  abstain 
from  ciniilemning  men  of  apparent  con- 
scii.Titiuu-.ncss  and  sincerity,  who  are 
ch;ij;;ri'il^  with  no  crime  but  that  of  dif- 
feriii:.,  frnm  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
tht  >i(  rijiiiires.  and  differing,  too,  on 
topics  (if  !-reat  and  acknowledged  ob- 
scunii  We  are  astonished  at  the  hard- 
ihood'i't  ihose  who,  with  Christ's  warn- 
ings siiiiiiding  In  their  ears,  take  on 
them  ihe  responsibility  of  making  creeds 
for  his  church,  and  cast  out  professors 
s  lives  for  imagined  errors,  for 
of  thinking    tor  themselves. 


We  know  that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover 
for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerog- 
ative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  truth, 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  encept 
in  men  whose  capacities  and  advan- 
tages, whose  patient  deliberation,  and 
whose  improvements  in  humility,  mild- 
ness, and  candor,  give  them  a  right  to 
hope  that  their  views  are  more  just  than 
thoseof  their  neighbors.  Much  ofwhat 
passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth  we  look  upon 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appears 
to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where  other 


who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctrine 
which  has  not  sweetened  their  own 
tempers,  or  made  them  better  men  thin 
their  neighbors. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  much  of 
the  difficulties  attending  religious  in- 
quiries,— difficulties  springing  from  the 
slow  development  of  our  minds,  from 
the  power  of  early  impressions,  from 
the  state  of  society,  from  human  au- 
thotity,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  from  the  want  of  just 

Krinciples  of  criticism  and  of  important 
elps  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and 
from  various  other  causes.  We  6Dd 
that  on  no  subject  have  men.  and  ei-en 
good  men,  ingrafted  so  many  strange 
conceits,  wild  theories,  and  fictions  of 
fancy,  as  on  religion  :  and  remembcrii^ 
as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  are  sharers 
of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not  as- 
sume infallibility  in  the  treatment  of  oio' 
fellow -Christians,  or  encourage  in  com- 
mon Christians,  who  have  little  time  for 
investigation,  the  habit  of  denoundng 
and  contemning  other  denomi nations, 
perhaps  more  enlightened  and  virtuous 
than  their  oivn  Cnarity,  forbearance,  a 
delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a 
backwardness  to  censure  and  condemn, 
these  are  virtues  which,  however  pooilj 
practised  by  us,  we  admire  and  recom- 
mend: andwe  would  rather  joinourselves 
to  the  church  in  which  they  abound,  than 
to  any  other  communion,  however  elated 
with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy,  : 
however  strict  in  guarding  its  ctted, 
however  burning  with  zeal  against  'vat- 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishinf 
viewsof  those  Christians  in  whose  names  ^ 
I  have  spoken.  We  have  embraced  this  ; 
system  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  ; 
d  we  bold  it  fast.  ' 


much  deUberation ;  and  « 
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not  merely  because  we  believe  it  to 
be  true,  but  because  we  regard  it  as 
porifying  truth,  as  a  doctrine  according 
to  lodliness,  as  able  to  "  work  mightily  " 
and  to  '*  bring  forth  fruit"  in  them  who 
believe.  That  we  wish  to  spread  it,  w^ 
have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  but  we  think 
that  we  wish  its  diffusion  because  we 
regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  practical 
piety  and  pure  morals  than  the  opposite 
doctrines,  because  it  gives  clearer  and 
nobler  views  of  duty,  and  stronger  mo- 
tives to  its  performance,  because  it 
recommends  religion  at  once  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  heart,  because  it 
asserts  the  lovely  and  venerable  attri- 
butes of  God,  because  it  tends  to  restore 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  di- 
vided and  afflicted  church,  and  because 
it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favor 
except  that  which  springs  from  practi- 
cal conformity  to  the  life  and  precepts 
of  Christ  We  see  nothing  in  our  views^ 
to  rive  offence  save  their  purity,  and  it 
is  their  purity  which  makes  us  seek  and 
hope  their  extension  through  the  world. 
My  friend  and  brother,  —  You  are 
thb  day  to  take  upon  you  important 
daties ;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office 
which  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  ; 
to  devote  yourself  to  that  religion  which 
the  most  hallowed  lips  have  preached, 
and  the  most  precious  blood  sealed. 
We  trust  that  you  will  bring  to  this 
vork  a  willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a 
nartyr's  spirit,  a  readiness  to  toil  and 
suffer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your 
best  powers  to  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue.  1  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines 
which  you  will  probably  preach  ;  but  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  give  your- 
self to  controversy.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  good  practice  is  the  end  of 
preaching,  a^d  will  labor  to  make  your 
people  holy  livers  rather  than  skilful 
disputants.  Be  careful  lest  the  desire 
of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and 
<tf  repelling  reproach  and  misrepresen- 
tation, turn  you  aside  from  your  great 
business,  which  is  to  fix  in  men's  minds 
a  living  conviction  of  the  obligation, 
sublimity,  and  happiness  of  Christian 
rirtue.  The  best  way  to  vindicate  your 
sentiments  is  to  show,  in  your  preach- 
iD|;  and  life,  their  intimate  connection 
Vith  Christian  morals,  with  a  high  and 
ddicate  sense  of  duty,  with  candor  to- 
wards your  opposers,  with  inflexible 
integrity,  and  with  an  habitual  rever- 


ence for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce 
and  scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is 
that  of  a  pure  example.  ^Iy  brother, 
may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than 
your  lips  !  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern 
of  all  good  works,  and  may  your  instruc- 
tions derive  authority  from  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  your  hearers  that 
you  speak  from  the  heart,  that  you 
preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth 
which  you  dispense  has  wrought  pow- 
erfully in  your  own  heart,  that  God,  and 
Jesus,  and  heaven,  are  not  merely  words 
on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  realities 
to  your  mind,  and  springs  of  hope,  and 
consolation,  and  strength,  in  all  your 
trials !  Thus  laboring,  may  you  reap 
abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony  of 
your  faithfulness,  not  only  in  your  own 
conscience,  but  in  the  esteem,  love,  virt- 
ues, and  improvements  of  your  people  ! 
To  all  who  hear  me  1  would  say,  with 
the  Apostle,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  Do  not,  brethren, 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's 
word  for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  hu- 
man censure  and  denunciation.  Do  not 
think  that  you  may  innocently  follow 
the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you, 
without  investigation,  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  now  so  purified  from  er- 
rors as  to  need  no  laoorious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Christianity  is  at  this  moment  dishon- 
ored by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions. 
If  you  remember  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  the  gospel  for  ages ;  if  you 
consider  the  impure  union  which  still 
subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  coun- 
try between  the  church  and  state,  and 
which  enlists  men^  selfishness  and  am- 
bition on  the  side  of  established  error ; 
if  you  recollect  in  what  degree  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  has  checkea  free  inquiry, 
not  only  before  but  since  the  Reforma^ 
tion  ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity  can-  ; 
not  have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human 
inventions  which  disfigured  it  under  the 
Papal  tyranny.  No.  Much  stubble  is, 
yet  to  be  burned ;  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed ;  many  gaudy  decorations  which 
a  false  taste  has  hung  around  Christian- 
ity must  be  swept  away  ;  and  the  earth- 
born  fogs  which  have  long  shrouded  it 
must  be  scattered,  before  this  divine 
fabric  will  rise  before  us  in  its  native 
and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious 
proportions,  in  its  mild  and  celestial 
splendors.     This  glorious  reformation 
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in  the  church,  we  hope,  under  God's 
blessing,  from  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  from  the  moral  progress 
of  society,  from  the  consequent  decline 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  from  the  subversion  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,* 
from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and 
other  human  institutions,  by  which  the 
minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  un- 
der the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal 
dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the  Protes-, 
tant  church.  Our  earnest  prayer  to 
God  is,  that  He  will  overturn,  ana  over- 


turn, and  overturn  the  strongholds 
spiritual  usurpation,  until  He  snail  coi 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule  the  minds 
men  ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  ages  agali 
the  liberty  of  Christians  mav  be  broughl 
to  an  end ;  that  the  servile  assent 
long  yielded  to  human  creeds  may  gi! 
place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  mt 
the   Scriptures ;   and  that  Christianit 
thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  foi 
its  almighty  energy,  and  prove  itself,  b] 
its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind, 
be  indeed  '*  the  power  of  God  unto 
vation." 


UNITARIAN    CHRISTIANITY    MOST    FAVOR- 
ABLE  TO   PIETY: 

Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitan 

Churchy  New   York,  1826. 


Mark  xii.  29,  30:  "And  Jesus  answered  him, 
The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel ; 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength- 
This  is  the  first  commandment" 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this 
building  to  the  worship  of  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  and  to  the  teaching, 
of  the  religion  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ. 
By  this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer 
on  this  spot  of  ground  and  these  walls 
any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  in 
consequence  of  rites  now  performed, 
the  worship  offered  here  will  be  more 
acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in  the 
closet,  or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the 
midst  of  business ;  or  that  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be 
more  effectual  than  if  they  were  uttered 
in  a  private  dwelling  or  the  open  air. 
By  dedication  we  understand  only  a 
solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for 
which  this  building  is  rearecl,  joined 
with  prayer  to  him  who  alone  can  crown 
our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our 
design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled. 
For  this  religious  act  we  find,  indeed, 
no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  this  account  some  have  scrupled  as 


to  its  propriety.    But  we  are  not  arooi 
those  who  consider  the  written  word 
a  statute-book,  by  the  letter  of  whi( 
every  step  in  life  must  be  governs 
We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  tl 
one  of  the  great  excellences  of 
tianity  is  that  it  does  not  deal  in 
nute  regulation,  but  that,  having  gi^ 
broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined 
pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leai 
us  to  apply  these  rules  and  express  t) 
spirit  according  to  the  promptings 
the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and 
cording  to  the  claims  and  exigencies 
the  ever-varyine  conditions,  in  which 
are  placed.    We  believe,  too,  that 
elation  is  not  intended    to    su] 
God's  other  modes  of  instruction ; 
it  is  not  intended  to  drown,  but  to 
more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature.  N01 
nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  soch 
act  as  we  are  this  day  assembled 
perform.      Nature   has    always   taui 
men,  on  the  completion  of  an  impoi 
structure,  designed  for  public  and 
ing  good,  to  solemnize  its  first 
pnation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
reared  by  some  special  service.    To 
there  is  a  sacreoness  in  this  moral 
stinct,  in  this  law  written  on  the 
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and  in  listening  reverently  to  God's 
dictates,  however  conveyea,  we  doubt 
not  that  we  shall  enjoy  nis  acceptance 
and  blessing. 

I  have  said  we  dedicate  this  building 
to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
But  in  the  present  State  of  the  Christian 
diurch,  these  words  are  not  as  definite 
as  they  one  day  will  be.  This  gospel  is 
variously  interpreted.  It  is  preached 
in  various  forms.  Christendom  is  par- 
celled out  into  various  sects.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  a  new  house  of  wor- 
ahip  reared,  the  question  immediately 
arises,  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
tianity is  it  to  be  devoted  ?  I  need  not 
tell  you,  my  hearers,  that  this  house  has 
been  built  by  that  class  of  Christians 
who  are  callea  Unitarians,  and  that  the 

ripel  will  here  be  taught  as  interpreted 
that  body  of  believers.  This  you  all 
know ;  but  perhaps  all  present  have  not 
'  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the 
I  vord  by  which  our  particular  views  of 
Christianity  are  designated.  Unitari- 
9mm  has  been  made  a  term  of  so 
Ijnnch  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered 
iia  so  many  tones  of  alarm,  horror,  in- 
|d^[nation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it 
i  fives  only  a  vague  impression  of  some- 
[ainf  monstrous,  impious,  unutterably 
I  perilous.  To  such  I  would  say,  that 
llhis  doctrine,  which  is  considered  by 
jiome  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  in- 
iientionof  Satan,  the  consummation  of 
\}a&  blasphemies,  the  most  cunnine; 
I  weapon  ever  forged  in  the  Ares  of  helH 
;  amounts  to  this,  —  That  there  is  one 
God, even  the  Father;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  son 
and  messenger,  who  derived  all  his 
powers  and  glories  from  the  Universal 
Parent,  and  who  came  into  the  world 
Mt  to  claim  supreme  homage  for  him- 
self, but  to  carry  up  the  soul  to  his 
Father  as  the  only  Divine  Person,  the 
only  Ultimate  Object  of  religious  wor- 
ship To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not 
to  have  sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have 
descended  from  the  throne  of  God,  and 
to  invite  and  attract  us  thither.  To  us, 
it  seems  to  come  from  the  Scriptures, 
•ith  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  ot  many 
vaters,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if 
Jttus,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronounc- 
«%  it  distinctly  in  our  ears.  To  this 
wctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted 
in  consistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  this 
building. 


That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doc- 
trine, we  do  not  conceal.  It  is  a  treas- 
ure which  we  wish  not  to  confine  to 
ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in 
our  own  breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given 
to  us  for  others,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every 
dwelhng,  and  to  send  it  far  and  wide  to 
the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country. 
Am  I  asked  why  we  wish  this  diffu- 
sion ?  We  dare  not  say  that  we  are  in 
no  degree  influenced  by  sectarian  feel- 
ing ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men  were  we 
whoUv  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion. 
We  do  hope,  however,  that  our  main 
purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to 
promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than 
now  prevails.  We  are  not  induced  to 
spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  con- 
viction that  thev  are  true  ;  for  there  are 
many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical, 
scientific,  literary,  which  we  have  no 
anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them 
as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
efficient  truths,  and  therefore  demand- 
ing a  firm  testimony  and  earnest  efforts 
to  make  them  known.  In  thus  speak- 
ing, we  do  not  mean  that  we  regard  our 
peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion, 
the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of 
aU  the  delusions  of  Popery  and  Protes- 
tantism. We  hold  nothing  to  be  essen- 
tial but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedica- 
tion^ of  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  to  God 
and  to  his  will.  This  inward  and  prac- 
tical devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, we  are  assured,  is  attained  and 
accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
favored  by  that  truth  which  we  main- 
tain, as  by  no  other  system  of  faith. 
We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly 
the  friend  of  inward,  living,  practic^ 
religion.  For  this  we  value  it,  —  for 
this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it  but  such  as  shall 
seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial 
influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Uni- 
tarian Christiinity,  its  fitness  to  promote 
true,  deep,  and  living  piety,  being  our 
chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and 
our  chief  motive  for  dedicating  this 
house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my 
present  discourse.     I  do  not  propose  to 
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prove  the  truth  of  Unitarianism  by  Script- 
ural authorities,  for  this  argument  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermon,  but  to 
show  its  superior  tendency  to  form  an 
elevated  religious  character.  If,  how- 
ever, this  position  can  be  sustained,  I 
shall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument 
in  support  of  the  truth  of  our  views  ; 
for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianitv  un- 
doubtedly is  to  promote  piety,  to  bring 
us  to  God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that 
Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  him ; 
and  ai  religious  system  can  carry  no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  origi- 
nal than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  pecul- 
iar adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the 
mind  to  its  Creator.  In  speaking  thus 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting 
piety,  I  ought  to  observe  that  I  use  this 
word  in  its  proper  and  hic^hest  sense.  I 
mean  not  every  thing  which  bears  the 
name  ot  piety,  tor  under  this  tide  super- 
stition, fanaticism,  and  formality  are 
walking  abroad  and  claiming  respect. 
I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind, 
not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not 
church-going,  not  loud  profession,  not 
severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion  ;  but 
filial  love  and  reverence  towards  God, 
habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust,  ready 
obedience  and,  though  last  not  least, 
an  imitation  of  the  ever-active  and  un- 
bounded benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires 
me  to  speak  with  great  freedom  of  dif- 
erent  systems  of  religion.  But  let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the 
uncharitableness  which  I  condemn  be 
lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  I  speak  only  of  systems, 
not  of  those  who  embrace  them.  In 
setting  forth  with  all  simplicity  what 
seem  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies 
of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a  thought  of 
giving  standards  or  measures  by  which 
to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their 
professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  un- 
just than  to  decide  on  men's  characters 
from  their  pecuHarities  of  faith  ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are 
not  the  only  causes  which  impress  and 
determine  the  mind.  Our  nature  is  ex- 
posed to  innumerable  other  influences. 
If,  indeed,  a  man  were  to  know  nothing 
but  his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no  hu- 
man beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were 
to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no  conver- 
sation but  such  as  were  formed  by  it ;  if 


his  creed  were  to  meet  him  everywbei&| 
and  to  exclude  every  other  object  0^ 
thought,  —  then  his  cnaracter  might  bti 
expected  to  answer  to  it  with  great  \it^ 
cision.  But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  m. 
up  in  so  narrow  a  school.  The  mind  i*^ 
exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  infl«« 
ences,  and  these  are  multiplying  wi(hj 
the  progress  of  society.  £ducatiaii» 
friendship,  neighborhood,  public  opiiH 
ion,  the  state  of  society,  *•*'  the  genius  ol 
the  place  "  where  we  live,  books,  eveBt%i 
the  pleasures  and  business  of  life,  tlifi| 
outward  creation,  our  physical  tempeia^ 
ment,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  aiil 
perpetually  pourine  in  upon  the  sodj 
thoughts,  views,  and  emotions ;  and  tbcsi 
influences  are  so  complicated,  so  pecok 
iarly  combined  in  the  case  of  every  i 
dividual,  and  so  modified  by  the  origi~ 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  ev 
mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  greal 
uncertainty  than  on  the  formation 
character.  To  determine  the  pi 
operation  of  a  religious  opinion  ai 
this  host  of  influences,  surpasses  h 
power.  A  great  truth  may  be  com[ 
ly  neutralized  by  the  countless  im| 
sions  and  excitements  which  the  1 
receives  from  other  sources :  and  so 
CTeat  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much 
Its  power  by  the  superior  energy  of  od 
and  J[>etter  views,  of  early  habits,  and 
virtuous  examples.  Nothing  is 
common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  beli 
without  swaying  the  will.  Its  effi 
depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the  iol 
lect,  but  on  the  place  which  it 
in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness 
vividness  with  which  it  is  conceived.  ^ 
its  association  with  our  common  1 
on  its  frequency  of  recurrence, 
on  its  command  of  the  attention, 
out  which  it  has  no  life.  Ace 
ly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  sel 
held  by  men  of  the  most  illus^ 
virtue.  I  mean  not,  then,  in  com 
ing  or  condemning  systems,  to 
sentence  on  their  professors,  I 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  select  inm 
multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual 
those  features  or  principles  which 
eenerous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and 
these  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  ' 
the  nominal  profession  of  many 
I  know  that  a  creed  is  one  thing  as 
ten  in  a  book,  and  another  as  it 
in  the  minds  of  its  advocates.  In 
book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in  eq 
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>BtroDg  and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind, 
^Many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  re- 
CBired  to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed  as 
!vith  sanbeams,  and  are  the  chosen,  con- 
^Itant  lk;fats  of  the  souL  Hence,  in  good 
I  aea  oT opposing  denominations,  a  real 
I  apeement  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital 
'friodples  of  raith ;  and  amidst  the  di- 
;  fisioa  of  tongues  there  may  be  unity  of 
laoal.  and  the  6ame  internal  worship  of 
[Cod.  By  these  remarks^  I  do  not  mean 
"  t  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no 
icious  fruit  Its  tendencies  are  al- 
bad.  But  I  mean  that  these  ten- 
icies  exert  themselves  amidst  so  many 
teracting  influences ;  and  that  inju- 
optnions  so  often  lie  dead  through 
want  of  mixture  with  the  common 
ts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorb- 
them,  and  changing  them  into  its 
substance,  that  the  highest  respect 
ij  and  ought  to  be  cherished  for  men 
whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disap- 
e.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak 
Kly,  and  some  may  say  severely,  of 
'iitarianism;  but  I  love  and  honor 
a  few  of  its  advocates ;  and  in  op- 
ing what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would 
no  account  detract  from  their  worth, 
these  remarks,  I  hope  that  the 
of  earnest  discussion  and 
m  conviction  will  not  be  construed 
'  me  want  of  that  charity  which  I  ac- 
ledge  as  the  first  grace  of  our  re- 

1  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove 
saperiority  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
a  means  01  promoting  a  deep  and  no- 
piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  fa- 

'  le  to  piety,  because  it  presents  to  the 

one,  and  only  one,  Infinite  Person, 

whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 

does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  relig- 

sentiment  by  dividing   it  among 

ious  objects.     It  collects  and  con- 

tes  the  soul  on  one  Father  of  un- 

ided,   undivided,    unrivalled    glory. 

him  it  teaches    the  mind    to  rise 

iQgh  all  beings.       Around    him    it 

kers  all  the  splendors   of  the  uni- 

To  him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe 

»te?er  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 

ana  majgnificence  of  nature,  the 

il  gifts  of^  Providence,  the  capac- 

of  the    soul,  the  bonds  of   soci- 

f.  and  espedally  the  riches  of  grace 

'  redemption,  we  mission,  and  pow- 

and  bendicent  influences  of  Jesus 


Christ.  All  happiness  it  traces  up  to 
the  Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the 
mind,  which  these  views  have  pene- 
trated, through  this  intimate  association 
of  every  thing  exciting  and  exalting  in 
the  universe  with  one  Infinite  Parent, 
can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to  him  with 
the  intensest  and  profoundest  love  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  The 
Trinitarian,  indeed,  professes  to  believe 
in  one  God,  and  means  to  hold  fast  this 
truth.  But  three  persons,  having  dis- 
tinctive qualities  and  relations,  of  whom 
one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one 
is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the 
intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh 
and  another  never  becomes  incarnate,  — 
three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as 
truly  three  objects  of  the  mind  as  if  they 
were  acknowledged  to  be  separate  divin- 
ities ;  and,  from  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  thev  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as 
deeply  anci  powerfully  as  one  Infinite 
Person,  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  hap- 
piness is  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite 
objects  for  the  heart  is  to  distract  it 
To  scatter  the  attention  among  three 
equal  persons  is  to  impair  the  power  of 
each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  inti- 
mately all  the  impressions  and  emotions 
of  piety  flow  together,  and  are  condensed 
into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling 
love.  No  language  can  express  the  ab- 
sorbing energy  of  the  thought  of  one 
Infinite  Father.  When  vitallv  implanted 
in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  earns  strength 
for  ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  every  new 
view  of  God's  word  and  works  ;  gathers 
tribute  from  all  regions  and  all  ages ; 
and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of 
beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full 
influence  of  God  upon  your  souls,  guard 
sacredly,  keep  unobscured  and  unsul- 
lied, that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth, 
that  there  is  one,  and  only  one.  Almighty 
Agent  in  the  universe,  —  one  Infinite 
Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  me  in 
its  uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have 
the  spring  and  nutriment  of  an  ever- 
growing piety.  I  have  an  object  for  my 
mind  towards  which  all  things  bear  me. 
I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom 
to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom  to  adore  in  all 
I  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim 
from  me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it 
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on  different  grounds,  one  for  sending 
and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief, 
and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed. 
My  frail  intellect  is  overborne  Instead 
of  one  Father,  on  whose  arm  I  can  rest, 
my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object, 
and  I  tremble  lest,  among  so  many 
claimants  of  supreme  love,  I  should 
withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 

il.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  holds  forth 
and  preserves  inviolate  the  spirituality 
of  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.''  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the 
religious  pnnciple  that  we  should  re- 
fine more  and  more  our  conceptions 
of  God ;  that  we  should  separate  from 
him  all  material  properties,  and  what- 
ever is  limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own 
nature ;  that  we  should  regard  him 
as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and 
infinite  Mind.  When  it  pleased  God  to 
select  the  Jewish  people  and  place  them 
under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of 
the  first  precepts  given  them  was,  that 
they  should  not  represent  God  under 
any  bodily  form,  any  graven  image,  or 
the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next 
came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as 
one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  relig- 
ion still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  and  outwara  worship  of 
former  times,  and  by  discarding  those 
grosser  modes  of  describing  God  through 
which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought 
to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this 
sublime  moral  purpose  of  God.  It  as- 
serts his  spirituality.  It  approaches 
him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a 
pure  spirit,  as  the  infinite  and  the  uni- 
versal Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to 
materialize  men's  conceptions  of  God; 
and.  in  truth,  this  system  is  a  relapse 
i.ito  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest 
agjes.  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal 
God.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and 
actinq;  and  speaking  through  a  material 
frame.  —  of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying 
on  a  cross  :  a  doctrine  which,  in  earthli- 
ness  reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of  the 
rudest  pa^ns,  and  whicn  a  pious  Jew, 
in  the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to 


the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God  to  take 
a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improve! 
ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain  tfaid 
such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  diy 
was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancf 
of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  sy** 
tern  in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  as- 
sociating with  the  Divinity  human  pa9« 
sions  and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious  tt 
need  much  elucidation.  On  the  suppo^ 
sition  that  the  second  person  of  thl 
Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  mayU 
said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the 
general  ground  on  w!  ich  this  is 
of  man  ;  for  man  is  material  only  by 
union  of  the  mind  with  the  body: 
the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is 
God  took  a  body,  through  which 
acted  and  spoke,  as  the  human 
operates  through  its  corporeal  or^ 
Every  bodily  affection  may  thus  be 
cribed  to  God.  Accordingly  the  Trii 
tarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of 
tion,  is  heard  to  pray  in  these  appall 
words :  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ;  by 
mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by 
baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation, 
thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by 
cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  delii 
us."  Now  I  ask  you  to  judge,  from 
principles  of  human  nature.*  whether 
worshippers,  who  adore  their  God 
his  wounds  and  tears,  his  agony, 
blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  coi 
existence  and  human  suffering  wiD 
predominate  over  the  conceptions  ofj 
purely  spiritual  essence;  whether 
mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  wiB 
lose  the  God  ;  whether  a  surer  mel 
for  depressing  and  adulterating  the 
thought  of  the  Divinity  could  nave 
devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is 
conscious  of  this  influence  of  his 
I  know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him 
crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  K{ 
much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  hi 
nature  and  their  creed,  have  sought 
painting    and    statuary  to   bring 
imagined  God  before   their  eyes; 
have  thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid 
pressions  of  him  as  if  they  had 
with  him  on  the  earth.     The  Prat< 
condemns  them  for  using  these  sii 
tudes  and  representations  in  their 
ship ;  but,  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  docs  \    ^ 
his  own  condemnation.     For  \L  aa-i 
believes,  it  was  once  a  duty  to  bowi 
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adoration  before  the  living  body  of  his 
incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can 
there  be  in  worshipping  before  the  pict- 
ured or  sculptured  memorial  of  the  same 
bsing^?  Christ's  body  may  as  truly  be 
represented  by  the  artist  as  any  other 
human  form ;  and  its  imajg;e  mav  be  used 
r.s  effectually  and  properly  as  that  of  an 
aacient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with 
vividness  to  the  mind.  Is  it  said  that 
C^od  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of 
images  in  our  worship  ?  But  why  was 
that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews  ?  For 
this  express  reason,  that  God  had  not 
presented  himself  to  them  in  any  form 
which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear 
the  language  of  Moses :  "  Take  good 
heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image, 
for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on 
the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nre."* 
If,  since  that  period,  God  has  taken  a 
body,  then  the  reason  of  the  prohibition 
has  ceased ;  and,  if  he  took  a  body, 
among  other  purposes,  that  He  mignt 
assist  the  weakness  of  the  inteUect, 
which  needs  a  material  form,  then  a 
statue,  which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to 
the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not 
only  justified,  but  seems  to  be  required. 
This  materializing  and  embodying  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  essence 
of  Trinitarianism,  cannot  but  be  adverse 
to  a  growing  and  exalted  piety.  Hu- 
man and  divine  properties,  being  con- 
founded in  one  being,  lose  their  distinct- 
ness. The  splendors  of  the  Godhead  are 
dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incar- 
nate Deity,  through  the  frailty  of  their 
nature,  are  strongly  tempted  to  fasten 
chiefly  on  his  human  attributes ;  and 
their  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  the 
Infinite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
character  which  infinity  inspires,  be- 
comes rather  a  human  aifection,  bor- 
rowing much  of  its  fervor  from  the  ideas 
of  suffering,  blood,  and  death.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  this  God-nian  (to 
use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trin- 
itarians) may  excite  the  mind  more 
easily  than  a  purely  spiritual  divinity; 
just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
exalted  character.  But  the  emotions 
which  are  the  most  easily  roused,  are 

•  Deut  iv.  15,  i6i — The  arrangement  of  th?  text 
b  a  tittle  chmged,  to  put  the  reader  imroediateiy  in 
pootesston  of  the  meanitig. 


not  the  profoundest  or  most  enduring. 
This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human 
God,  though  at  first  more  fervid,  cannot 
grow  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like 
the  reverential  attachment  which  an 
infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Re- 
fined conceptions  of  God,  though  more 
slowly  attained,  have  a  more  Quickening 
and  all-pervading  energy,  and  admit  of 
perpetual  accessions  01  brightness,  life, 
ancf  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told  that  Trinita- 
rianism  has  converted  only  one  of  its 
three  persons  into  a  human  deity,  and 
that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spir- 
itual beings.  But  who  does  not  know 
that  man  will  attach  himself  most  strong- 
ly to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man  ? 
Is  not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity 
has  taken  a  body  to  place  himself  within 
the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and 
sympathy  ?  That  the  Trinitarian's  views 
of  the  Divinity  will  be  colored  more  by 
his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal  God,  than 
by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity  who 
remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their 
invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nat- 
ure a^  to  need  no  labored  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  of  a 
purely  spiritual  Divinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  supports  and  instruments  of  a 
vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near  as  no 
other  doctrine  can  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  Christianity  is  to  give  us  an 
ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate 
presence,  —  a  conciousness  of  him  in 
our  souls.  Now,  just  as  far  as  corporeal 
or  limited  attributes  enter  into  our  con- 
ception of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us. 
He  becomes  an  outward,  distant  being, 
instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely 
spiritual  God,  that  He  can  be  regarded 
as  inhabiting,  filling  our  spiritual  nature  ; 
and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds, 
He  can  ana  does  become  the  object  of  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  such  as  no  em- 
bodied being  can  call  forth. 

III.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  presents  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  wor- 
ship,—  a  Being  whose  nature,  whilst 
inexpressibly  sublime,  is  yet  simple  and 
suited  to  human  apprehension.  An  Infi- 
nite Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all 
conceptions  and  yet  the  least  perplex- 
ing.    It  involves  no  incongruous  ideas. 
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It  is  illustrated  by  analogies  from  our 
own  nature.  It  coincides  with  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  intellect  through 
which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned 
to  efiFects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it 
is  rational ;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial with  the  improved  mind.  The 
sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  He  is 
taught  in  Unitarianism,  by  relieving  the 
understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by 
placing  him  within  the  reach  of  thought 
and  affection,  gives  him  peculiar  power 
over  the  soul.  Trinitarianism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
mystery :  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irrecon- 
cilable ideas  which  it  involves.  One 
God,  consisting  of  three  persons  or 
agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike 
our  own  minds,  and  all  others  with 
which  we  hold  intercourse,  —  is  so  misty, 
so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that 
He  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that 
distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality 
which  belong  to  the  opposite  system. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at 
the  same  moment  one  and  many ;  who 
includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations 
of  Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
Father  and  Son  to  himself ;  who,  in  one 
of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment 
the  Supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man, 
omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and 
impotent ;  such  a  being  is  certainly  the 
most  puzzling  and  distracting  object 
ever  presented  to  human  thought.  Trin- 
itarianism, instead  of  teaching  an  intel- 
ligible God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange 
compound  of  hostile  attributes,  bearing 
plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness 
when  Christianity  shed  out  a  faint  ray, 
and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with 
prodigies,  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplating  a  being  who  presents  such 
different  and  inconsistent  aspects,  the 
mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ;  and, 
instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  har- 
monious impressions,  is  disturbed  by 
shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune 
with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different 
countenances,  speaking  with  three  differ- 
ent tongues.  The  believer  in  this  sys- 
tem must  forget  it  when  he  prays,  or  he 
could  find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who 
can  compare  it,  in  distinctness,  reality, 
and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
one  Infinite  Father  ? 


IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent 
and  enlightened  piety  by  asserting  the 
absolute  and  unboundea  perfection  of 
God's  character.  This  is  the  highest 
service  which  can  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind. Just  and  generous  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  are  the  soul's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these  is  to  contribute  more 
effectually  than  by  any  other  agency  to 
the  progress  and  nappiness  of  tne  intel- 
ligent creation.  To  obscure  God's  glory 
is  to  do  greater  wrong  than  to  blot  out 
the  sun.  The  character  and  influence 
of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views 
which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ;  and  there 
is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system  which 
manifests  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendently  to  awaken  the  sublimest 
and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  its  advocates,  I 
am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By 
multiplying  divine  persons,  it  takes 
from  each  the  glory  of  independent, 
all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This 
may  be  shown  in  various  particulars. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea 
that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in 
any  degree  important,  implies  and  in- 
volves the  imperfection  ot  each ;  for  it 
is  plain  that  if  one  divine  person  pos- 
sesses all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love, 
and  happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained 
to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  join- 
ing with  him  two,  or  two  hundred  other 
persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others 
for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to 
strip  him  of  independent  ana  all-suffi- 
cient majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven, 
the  God  anci  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all 
the  wants  of  his  creation;  if,  by  his 
union  with  other  persons,  he  can  ac- 
complish any  good  to  which  he  is  not 
of  himself  equd  ;  or  if  he  thus  acquires 
a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or 
hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  en- 
titled by  his  own  independent  attributes  ; 
then  it  is  plain  he  is  not  a  being  of  in- 
finite and  absolute  perfection.  Now, 
Trinitarianism  teaches  that  the  highest 
good  accrues  to  the  human  race  from 
the  existence  of  three  divine  persons, 
sustaining  different  offices  and  relations 
to  the  world ;  and  it  regards  the  Unita- 
rian as  subverting  the  foundation  of 
human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone 
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L  and  singly  God.  Thus  it  derogates 
ton  his  infinite  gloiy. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  de- 
grades the  character  of  the  Supreme 
;  leing,  by  lajring  its  disciples  under  the 
i  necessity  of  making  such  a  distribution 
'  tk  offices  and  relations  amon^  the  three 
i  persons  as  will  serve  to  designate  and 
I  distinguish  them  ;  for  in  this  way  it  in- 
i  lerferes  with  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
one  Infinite  Person,  in  whom  all  glories 
are  concentred.  If  we  are  required  to 
worship  three  persons,  we  must  view 
tiicm  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be 
ttere  repetitions  of  each  other,  mere 
names  and  sounds,  presenting  no  ob- 
jects, conveying  no  meaning  to  the 
innl  Some  appropriate  character, 
[some  peculiar  acts,  feelings,  and  rela- 
tions, must  be  ascribed  to  each.  In 
nther  worJs,  the  glory  of  all  must  be 
siiom,  that  some  special  distinguishing; 
jnstre  may  be  thrown  on  each.  Accord- 
kgly,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly 
ttth  the  conception  of  the  Father  ;  sat- 
skbction  for  human  guilt  with  that  of 
ifte  Son;  whilst  sanctification,  the  no* 
litest  work  of  all,  is  given  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  more  particular  work.  By 
a  still  more  fatal  distribution,  the  work 
nf  iostice.  the  office  of  vindicating  the 
,^hts  of  the  Divinity,  falls  peculiarly  to 
ne  Father,  whilst  the  loveliness  of  in- 
terposing mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the 
person  of  the  Son.  By  this  unhappy 
kftoence  of  Trinitarianism,  from  whicn 
.common  minds  at  least  cannot  escape, 
d»e  splendors  of  the  Godhead,  being 
-scattered  among  three  objects,  instead 
jsk  being  united  in  one  Infinite  Father, 
are  dimmed ;  and  he  whose  mii)d  is 
Aoroughly  and  practically  possessed  by 
Ifcis  system,  can  hardly  conceive  the  ei- 
iilgence  of  glory  in  wnich  the  one  God 
iffers  himseu  to  a  pious  believer  in  his 
l&ict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I 
observe,  then,  in  the  third  place,  that  if 
ftree  divine  persons  are  believed  in, 
iBch  an  administration  or  government  of 
;fte  world  must  be  ascribed  to  them  as 
•fll  furnish  them  with  a  sphere  of  oper- 
Stion.  No  man  will  admit  three  persons 
Bto  his  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for 
iikem.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  remark, 
ftat  a  sjTstem  of  the  universe  which  in- 
volves and  demands  more  than  one  Infi- 
nite Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant, 
and  unworthy  the  perfect  God ;  because 


there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good 
to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate. 
Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  con- 
necting itself  with  a  scheme  of  admin- 
istration exceedingly  derogatory  to  the 
divine  character.  It  teaches  that  the 
Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  whole 
progeny ;  and  that,  through  one  act  of 
disobeaience,  the  whole  race  bring  with 
them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are 
born  depraved.  It  teaches  that  the  of- 
fences of  a  short  life,  though  begun 
and  spent  under  this  disastrous  influ- 
ence, merit  endless  punishment,  and  that 
God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  pen- 
alty; and  that  man  is  thus  burdened 
with  a  guilt  which  no  sufferings  of  the 
created  universe  can  expiate,  which 
nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infi- 
nite Being  can  purge  away.  In  this  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism 
finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different 
persons.  I  am  aware  that  some  Trini- 
tarians, on  hearing  this  statement  of 
their  system,  may  reproach  me  with  as- 
cribing to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism, 
—  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much 
as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Calvinism  enter  into  this  expo- 
sition. I  have  given  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trinitarian- 
ism all  the  world  over ;  and  the  benevo- 
lent professors  of  that  faith  who  recoil 
from  this  statement  must  blame  not  the 
preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establish- 
ments by  'which  these  doctrines  are 
diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with 
horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's 
government  which  are  naturally  and 
intimately  united  with  Trinitarianism. 
They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  substitute  a  stem  and  unjust  lord. 
Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up 
;  against  them.  We  say  to  the  Trinita- 
rian, touch  any  thing  but  the  perfections 
of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotles.s 
purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  endure 
any  errors  but  those  which  subvert  or 
unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  pater- 
!  nal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  sys- 
I  tem  which  makes  existence  a  curse,  and 
I  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us 
;  the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  a  liberal  and  rational 
faith ;  the  ennobling  and  consoling  in- 
fluences of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach 
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us,  of  one  Father  of  unbounded  and 
inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  piety,  because  it  accords  with 
nature,  with  the  world  around  and  the 
world  within  us ;  and  through  this  ac- 
.cordance  it  gives  aid  to  nature,  and  re- 
ceives aid  m)m  it,  in  impressing  the 
mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  ihidst 
of  a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant 
to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the  Di- 
vinity ;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this 
system,  and  to  carry  on  a  common  min- 
istry with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God. 
Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance 
with  nature.  It  teaches  one  Father, 
and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
plored. Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it 
extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees 
in  it,  mor^  and  more,  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies  proofs 
that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  in- 
telligence, one  power,  one  love.  The 
whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the 
Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nat- 
ure nor  the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  three 
divine  persons.  Nature  is  no  Trinita- 
rian. It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse 
of  a  tri -personal  author.  Trinitarianism 
is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few 
texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.  It  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on 
every  wind,  not  resounding  and  re-echo- 
ing tnrough  the  universe.  The  sun  and 
stars  say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three 
persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  one 
Father  whom  we  adore.  To  our  ears, 
one  and  the  same  voice  comes  from 
God's  word  and  works,  —  a  full  and 
swelling  strain,  growing  clearer,  louder, 
more  thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  with  one 
blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to 
the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and 
revelation  increases  the  power  of  both 
over  the  mind.  Concurring  as  they  do 
in  one  impression,  they  make  that  im- 
pression deeper.  To  men  of  reflection, 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion 
is  exceedingly  heightened  oy  a  percep- 
tion of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which 
they  derive  from  various  sources  Rev- 
elation is  never  received  with  so  intimate 
a  persuasion  of  its  truth  as  when  it  is 
seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  ends  and 


impressions  for  which  all  other  tiiiDgs 
are  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to 
Trinitarianism  that  it  is  an  Insulated 
doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom 
we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three 
divine  persons,  I  repeat  it,  are  foimd 
only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  daik 
that  the  gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton, 
and  Locke  could  not  find  them  there. 
Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of  evi- 
dence. And  can  they  be  as  real  and 
powerful  to  the  mind  as  that  one  Father 
whom  the  general  strain  and  comnicm 
voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  nature,  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favors  piety  by 
opening  the  mind  to  new  and  ever-eo* 
larging  views  of  God.  Teaching,  as  it 
does,  the  same  God  with  nature,  it 
leads  us  to  seek  him  in  nature.  It  (to 
not  shut  us  up  in  the  written  wori 
precious  as  that  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity  is.  It  considers  revelation, 
not  as  mdependent  of  his  other  meaai 
of  instruction ;  not  as  a  separate 
agent ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  God  for  enlightening  and 
elevating  the  human  soul ;  as  inti- 
mately joined  with  creation  and  prof- 
idence,  and  intended  to  concur  iridi 
them ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  read- 
ing the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thw 
Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  inita- 
ence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and 
fertilize  the  mind ;  opens  it  to  new  lights 
wherever  they  spring  up  ;  and,  by  coii- 
bining,  makes  more  efiicient  the  means 
of  religious  knowledge.  Trinitarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  whick 
tends  to  confine  the  mind ;  to  shut  it  iq> 
in  what  is  written  ;  to  diminish  its  inter- 
est in  the  universe :  and  to  disincline  it 
to  bright  and  enlarged  views  of  God's 
works.  This  effect  will  be  explained, 
in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ  so 
much  from  the  teachings  of  the  universe, 
that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  interest 
in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  three  divine 
persons,  of  God  clothing  himself  in 
flesh,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  the 
guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment 
to  an  innocent  being,  —  these  ideas  can* 
not  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in  the 
mind  witn  that  which  nature  gives  at 
one  Almighty  Father  and  Unbounded 
Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  contain,  and 
whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast 
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pronoances  it  a  crime  to  lay  the  penal- 
ties of  vice  on  the  pure  and  unoffend- 
ing. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more 
positive  influence  in  shutting  the  mind 
against  improving  views  from  the  uni- 
verse. It  tends  to  throw  gloom  over 
God's  works.  Inia^ning  that  Christ  is 
to  be  exalted  by  giving  him  an  exclusive 
agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering 
mankmd,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other 
Hghte  and  influences  ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  in- 
clines to  exaggerate  the  darkness  and 
desperateness  of  man's  present  condi- 
tion. The  mind,  thus  impressed,  nat- 
urally leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and 
^  society  which  will  strengthen  the 
ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt.  It  is 
tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
Bfe,  and  to  see  in  them  only  the  marks 
of  divine  displeasure  and  punishing  jus- 
tice :  and  overlooks  their  obvious  ntness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exer- 
cise our  virtues,  and  strengthen  our  so- 
cial ties.  In  like  manner  it  exaggerates 
the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  in- 
finite atonement  may  be  maintained. 
Some  of  the  most  anecting  tokens  of 
God  s  love  within  and  around  us  are  ob- 
scured by  this  gloomy  theology.  The 
giorioos  faculties  of  the  soul,  its  high 
a^irations  its  sensibility  to  the  great 
and  good  in  character,  its  sympathy  with 
disinterested  and  suffering  virtue,  its  be- 
nevolent and  religious  instincts,  its  thirst 
for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth ;  these 
are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
that  they  may  not  disturb  the  persua- 
sion of  man's  natural  corruption.  In- 
{lenuity  is  employed  to.  disparage  what 
IS  interesting  in  the  human  character. 
Whilst  the  bursts  of  passion  in  the  new- 
born child  are  gravely  urged  as  indica- 
tions of  a  native,  rooted  corruption ;  its 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its 
boocent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its  love- 
fincss  and  beauty,  are  not  listened 
to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently 
its  alliance  with  higher  natures.  The 
sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home ; 
the  unwearied  watchings  and  cheerful 
sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential, 
grateful  assiduity  of  children,  smoothing 
tt  aged  father's  or  mother's  descent  to 
fte  grave  ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than 
death;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  anxious  affection  which 
tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness^  the 


subdued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort 
into  the  mourner's  heart ;  all  the  endear- 
ing offices  which  shed  a  serene  light 
through  our  dwellings  ;  — these  are  ex- 
plained away  by  the  thorough  advocates 
of  this  system,  so  as  to  include  no 
real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a 
natural  aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the 
higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  piety,  if  not  connected  with 
what  is  called  "  the  true  faith,"  are,  by 
the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  oppose,  resolved  into  the  pas- 
sion for  distinction,  or  some  other  work- 
ing of  *^  unsanctified  nature."  Thus, 
Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doctrines 
have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness, 
to  sully  his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure  affec- 
tions which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in 
the  soul,  to  blight  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  creation,  and  in  this  way  to  con- 
sume the  very  nutriment  of  piety.  We 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  mul- 
titudes this  tendency  is  counteracted  by 
a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent 
nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude  which 
bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  sys- 
tem. But  from  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  tendency  exists  and  is  strong ; 
and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  dis- 
cern it  resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing 
views  of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to 
exclude  bright  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to 
chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  under- 
standing, as  far  as  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send 
the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  ele- 
vating objects ;  and  we  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  fee- 
bleness by  which  theological  writings 
are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  prevalent  theology 
should  want  vitality  and  enlargement 
of  thought  for  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in 
eternal  truth  ;  but  is  a  narrow,  techni- 
cal, artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of 
unrefined  ages,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  being  blended  witn  the  new 
lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incor- 
porated with  the  results  and  anticipa- 
tions of  original  and  progressive  minds. 
It  stands  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of 
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seizing  upon  new  truths,  and  converting 
them  into  its  own  nutriment.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of 
the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  think- 
ing men.  I  see  indeed,  superior  minds 
and  great  minds  among  the  adherents 
of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fulfil 
poorly  their  hi^h  function  of  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect.  In 
theological  discussion^  they  remind  me 
more  of  Samson  grinding  in  the  narrow 
mill  of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that 
undaunted  champion  achieving  victories 
for  God's  people,  and  enl^ging  the 
bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a 
svstem  which  has  a  tendency  to  confine 
the  mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility 
to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
universe,  is  so  far  unfriendly  to  piety, 
to  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  ever-grow- 
ing love  of  the  Creator.  It  tends  to 
generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a 
melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend, 
as  now  predominates  in  the  Christian 
world. 

VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  b^ 
the  high  place  which  it  assigns  to  pi- 
etv  in  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus 
Cnrist.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian 
regards  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ?  I  answer,  his  filial 
devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The  piety 
of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate 
and  incongruous,  is,  to  us,  his  promi- 
nent and  crowning  attribute.  We  place 
his  "  oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unin- 
telligible unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity 
of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  strength  of 
his  love,  through  which  he  renounced 
every  separate  interest,  and  identified 
himself  with  his  Father's  designs.  In 
other  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  whole  being  to  the  benevo- 
lent will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild 
glory  in  w^hich  he  always  offers  himself 
to  our  minds ;  and,  of  consequence,  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love 
and  veneration  towards  him,  are  so 
many  forms  of  delight  in  a  pious  char- 
acter, and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him 
incites  us  to  a  like  surrender  of  our 
whole  nature  and  existence  to  God. 


In  the  next  place, Unitarianism  teadies 
that  the  highest  work  or  office  of  Christ 
is  to  call  mrth  and  strengthen  pietv  ia 
the  human  breast ;  and  thus  it  sets  before 
us  this  character  as  the  chief  acquisitioii 
and  end  of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great 
glory  of  Christ's  mission  consists  in  the 
power  with  which  he  "  reveals  the  Fa- 
ther," and  establishes  the  *'  kingdom  or 
reign  of  God  within  "  the  soul.  By  the 
crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand 
the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the 
most  beneficent  work  in  the  universe, 
that  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  to 
the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its 
Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's 
office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  impor- 
tant as  an  enlightened  and  profound 
pietv,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it 
as  the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which 
nature  and  redemption  jointly  summon 
us. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  Trinitarianism 
obscures  and  weakens  these  views  of 
Christ's  character  and  work ;  and  this 
it  does  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others 
of  an  incongruous,  discordant  nature. 
It  diminishes  the  power  of  his  pietv. 
Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on 
his  Father's  throne,  it  turns  the  mind 
from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 
God  ;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  veir 
inferior  worih,  his  self-denying  obedi- 
ence :  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him  than  his  entire  homage, 
his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice to  the  Universal  Parent.  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his 
Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of 
filial  piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The 
mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard 
him  as  of  equal  majesty  and  authority 
with  tlie  Father,  cannot  easily  feel  the 
power  of  his  character  as  the  afiFectkn- 
ate  son,  whose  meat  it  w^as  to  do  his 
Father's  will.  The  mind  accustomed 
to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  oi 
worship,  cannot  easily  recognize  in  hini 
the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  f:ui 'e 
to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are 
incongruous,  and  their  union  perplexing, 
so  that  neither  exerts  its  full  energ}*  on 
the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work 
as  well  as  character  of  Christ  in  lights 
less  favorable  to  piety.  It  does  not 
make  the  promotion  of  pietv  his  chief 
end.     It  teaches  that  the  highest  pli^ 
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pose  of  his  mission  was  to  reconcile 
God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It 
teaches  that  the  most  formidable  ob* 
stacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
claims  and  threatenings  of  divine  jus- 
tice. Hence  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ 
more  for  answering  these  claims,  and 
averting  these  threatenings,  than  for 
awakening  in  the  human  soul  senti- 
ments of  love  towards  its  Father  in 
heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem 
to  prize  pardon  more  than  piety,  and 
thinic  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape, 
through  Chrisf  s  sufferings,  the  fire  of 
hell,  than  to  receive,  through  his  influ- 
ence, the  spirit  of  heaven,  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  Is  such  a  system  propitious 
to  a  generous  and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
sion, I  would  conclude  this  head  with 
the  general  observation,  that  we  deem 
our  views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  inter- 
esting than  those  of  Trinitarianism. 
We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much  by 
exchanging  the  distinct  character  and 
mild  radiance  with  which  he  offers  him- 
self to  our  minds  for  the  confused  and 
irreconcilable  glories  with  which  that 
system  labors  to  invest  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who 
may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one  mind, 
one  conscious  nature.  According  to 
the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an  inconceiv- 
able compound  of  two  most  dissimilar 
minds,  joining  in  one  person  a  finite  and 
infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and  igno- 
rant, and  a  soul  almighty  and  omni- 
scient. And  is  such  a  being  a  proper 
object  for  human  thought  and  affection  1 
I  add,  as  another  important  considera- 
tion, that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being 
the  second  of  three  obscure,  unintelligi- 
ble persons,  is  first  and  pre-eminent  in 
the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus 
the  object  of  a  distinct  attachment, 
which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  ri- 
vals. To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of 
Cod,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness  and 
likeness  to  the  Father.  He  is  first  of  all 
the  ministers  of  God's  mercy  and  be- 
neficence, and  through  him  tne  largest 
stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the  crea- 
tion. He  is  first  in  God's  favor  and 
love,  the  most  accepted  of  worshippers, 
the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In 
this  mighty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus 
as  the  brightest  image  of  God,  and 
gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our  souls, 


second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to 
whom  he  nimself  directs  our  supreme 
affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic 
Unitarianism  promotes  piety  oy  meeting 
the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The 
wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed 
almost  in  one  word.  He  wants  assur- 
ances of  mercy  in  his  Creator.  He  wants 
pledges  that  God  is  love  in  its  purest 
form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness 
so  disinterested,  free,  full,  strong,  and 
immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience of  his  creatures  cannot  over- 
come it.  This  unconquerable  love,  which 
in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace,  and 
which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth, 
but  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the 
sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to 
call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude. 
Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  of  God,  which 
seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that 
faith  which  we  advocate  with  a  clearness 
and  energy  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  common  errors  by  which  this 
bright  attribute  is  obscured.  It  will  not 
hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God  which 
must  be  quenched  by  blood;  or  of  a 
justice  which  binds  nis  mercy  with  an 
iron  chain  until  its  demands  are  satisfied 
to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that  God 
needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken 
his  mercy,  but  teaches  that  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  tenderest  human  parent 
towards  a  lost  child  are  but  a  faint  image 
of  God's  deep  and  overflowing  compas- 
sion towards  erring  man.  This  essential 
and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian 
beholds  shining  forth  through  the  whole 
word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mission 
and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inex- 
haustible plenitude  of  divine  grace ;  and, 
aided  bv  revelation,  he  sees  this  attribute 
of  Gocl  everywhere,  both  around  him 
and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun 
which  shines,  and  the  rain  which  de- 
scends on  the  evil  and  unthankful;  in 
the  peace  which  returns  to  the  mind  in 
proportion  to  its  return  to  God  and  duty; 
in  the  sentiment  of  compassion  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human 
breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost ;  and 
in  the  moral  instinct  which  teaches  us 
to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacred 
principle,  as  an  emanation  of  God's  in- 
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finite  love.  In  truth,  Unitarian  ism  as- 
serts so  strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
the  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is  that  it 
takes  from  the  sinner  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishmenl.  —  a  reproach  wholly  without 
foundation ;  for  our  system  teaches  that 
God's  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tender- 
ness, which  cannot  inflict  pain,  but  an 
all-wise  love,  which  desires  the  true  and 
lastine;  good  of  its  object,  and  conse- 
quently desires  first  for  the  sinner  that 
restoration  to  purity  without  which 
shame,  and  suffering,  and  exile  from 
God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and 
unalterably  his  doom.  Thug  Unitari- 
anism  holds  forth  God's  grace  and  for- 
giving goodness  most  resplendently ; 
and.  hy  this  manifestation  of  him,  it 
tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  conflding 
piety ;  an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns 
that  it  has  ofEended ;  an  ingenuous  aver- 
sion to  sin,  not  because  sin  brings  pun- 
ishment, but  because  it  separates  the 
mind  from  this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that 
it  obscures  the  mercy  of  God.  It  does 
so  in  various  ways.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's 
government,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  this  attribute  as  entering  into  his 
character.  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the 
principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its 
highest  form  ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  being  who  brings  us 
into  existence  burdened  with  hereditary 
guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless 
punishment  and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail 
and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Cre- 
ator the  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce  ; 
and  I  will  say  more,  that  under  such  a 
government  man  would  need  no  mercy ; 
for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such 
a  Maker,  and  could  not,  of  course,  con- 
tract the  guilt  of  violating  it ;  and,  with- 
out guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be 
wanted.  The  severity  of  this  system 
would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an 
injured  being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place.  Trinitarianism  ob- 
scures God's  mercy  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  supposes  pardon  to  be  com- 
municated, it  teaches  that  God  remits 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  an  equivalent  from 
an  innocent  person  :  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satis- 
faction made  to  divine  justice  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  substitute.    And  is  this 
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"  the  quality  of  mercy  "  ?  What  means 
forgiveness,  but  the  reception  of  the 
returning  child  through  the  strength  of 
parental  love  ?  This  doctrine  invests 
the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with 
a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  cf 
his  followers  ;  and  represents  God's  re- 
ception of  the  penitent  as  a  recompense 
due  to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And  is 
mercy,  which  means  free  and  undeserved 
love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplen- 
dent, by  the  introduction  of  merit  and 
right  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation? 
Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented  for 
obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning 
the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign 
who  demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  offers. 
full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt  ? 

I  know  it  is  said  that  Trinitarian- 
ism magnifies  God's  mercy,  because  it 
teaches  that  He  himsflf  provided  the 
substitute  for  the  guilty.  But  1  replv. 
that  the  work  here  ascribed  to  mercy  is 
not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most  fitted 
to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart. 
This  may  be  made  apparent  by  familiar 
illustrations.  Suppose  that  a  creditor. 
through  compassion  to  certain  debtors. 
should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  opulent 
man  to  pay  him  in  their  stead.  Would 
not  the  debtors  see  a  greater  mercy,  and 
feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were 
to  receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release  ? 
And  will  not  their  chief  gratitude  stray 
beyond  the  creditor  to  the  benevolent 
sunslitule  ?  Or,  suppose  that  a  parent 
unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  dis- 
obedient but  feeble  child,  should  per- 
suade a  stronger  child  to  bear  it  Would 
not  the  offender  see  a  more  touching 
mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness,  springing 
immediately  from  a  parent's  heart  tnan 
in  this  circuitous  remission  ?  And  wiD 
he  not  be  tempted  to  turn  with  his 
strongest  love  to  the  generous  sufferer  ? 
In  this  process  of  substitution,  of  whicJi 
Trinitarianism  boasts  so  loudlv.  the 
mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated 
with  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  sub- 
stitute, and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of 
our  salvation.  These  rights  and  merits 
are  nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  than 
divide  the  glory  with  grace  and  mtrcy 
in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind  from 
Divine  Goodness,  as  the  only  spring  d 
its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its  hope. 
Now  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  <rf 
its  chief  means  of  growth  and  joy. 
Nothing  should  stand  oetween  the  soiil 
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and  God's  mercy.    Nothing  should  share 
wi^h  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
Christ's  intercession  should  ever  be  re- 
garded as  an  application  to  love  and 
mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice,  not 
as  a  claim  of  merit.     I  grieve  to  say  that 
Christ,  as  now  viewed  by  multitudes, 
hides  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute 
which  it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display. 
I  fear  that,  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the 
glory  of  a  more  winning,  tender  mercy 
than  his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regardea 
as  the  sinner's  chief  resource.     Is  this 
the  way  to  invigorate  piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one 
view  of  their  system  peculiarly  fitted  to 
give  peace  and  hope  to  the  smner,  and 
consequently  to  promote  gratitude  and 
love.  It  is  this.  They  say,  it  provides 
ao  infinite  substitute  for  the  sinner, 
than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  re- 
lief to  the  burdened  conscience.  Jesus, 
being  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
was  able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction  for 
sin;  and  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarian- 
ism,  can  compare  with  this  ?  I  have 
time  only  for  two  brief  replies.  And 
first,  this  doctrine  of  an  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an 
infinite  atonement,  subverts,  instead  of 
building  up,  hope ;  because  it  argues 
infinite  severity  in  the  government  which 
requires  it  Did  I  believe,  what  Trin- 
itarianism  teaches,  that  not  the  least 
transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of 
the  dawning  mind  of  the  child,  could  be 
remitted  without  an  infinite  expiation,  I 
should  feel  myself  living  under  a  legisla- 
tion unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws 
written  like  Draco's,  in  blood ;  and,  in- 
stead 0(  thanking  the  Sovereign  for  pro- 
viding an  infinite  substitute,  I  should 
shudder  at  the  attributes  which  render 
this  expedient  necessary.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  an  infinite  atonement  is 
needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impre«- 
sions  of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who 
framed  all  souls,  and  gave  them  their 
susceptibilities,  ought  not  to  be  thought 
so  wanting  in  i^oodness  and  wisdom  as 
to  have  constituted  a  universe  which 
demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a 
method  of  enforcing  obedience  as  the 
penal  su£Ferings  of  a  God.  This  doc- 
trine, of  an  infinite  substitute  suffering 
the  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God  s 
wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support 
his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to 
us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  over- 


looked. Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you 
in  new  terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration  ; 
and  if,  in  so  doing,  I  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg 
them  to  believe  that  I  do  it  with  pain, 
and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire  to 
serve  th6  cause  of  truth.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  teacher  should  come  among 
you,  and  should  tell  vou  that  the  Cre- 
ator, in  order  to  paraon  his  own  chil- 
dren, had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  ex- 
ecuted upon  it,  in  room  of  the  offenders, 
an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker  of  his 
own  Supreme  Divinity  ;  suppose  him  to 
declare  that  this  execution  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible 
manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law; 
and  suppose  him  to  add  that  all  beings 
in  heaven  and  earth  are  recjuired  to  nx 
their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the 
most  powerful  enforcement  of  obedience 
and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him 
that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ?  Would 
you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central 
gallows  threw  gloom  over  the  universe ; 
that  the  spirit  of  a  government  whose 
very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in  such 
blood  was  terror,  not  paternal  love  ;  and 
that  the  obedience  which  needed  to  be 
upheld  by  this  horrid  spectacle  was 
nothing  worth  ?  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and 
imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  wrought  upon  by  nobler 
motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more 
generous  views :  and  that,  much  more, 
the  angels,  those  pure  flames  of  love, 
need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyalty.'*  You 
would  all  so  feel  at  such  teaching  as  I 
have  supposed ;  and  yet  how  does  this 
difiFer  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment ?  According  to  this  doctrine,  we 
have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced  to 
suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  than  the  gallows,  a  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  staves  and  the 
vilest  malefactors  ;  and  he  suffers  this 
punishment  that  he  may  show  forth  the 
terrors  of  God's  law,  and  strike  a  dread 
of  sin  through  the  universe.  I  am  in- 
deed aware  tnat  multitudes  who  profess 
this  doctrine  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctlv  in  this 
light ;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  criminal  execu- 
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tion,  as  an  infinitely  dreadful  infliction 
of  justice,  as  intended  to  show  that,  with- 
out an  infinite  satisfaction,  they  must 
hope  nothing  from  God.  Their  minds 
turn,  by  a  generous  instinct,  from  these 
appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disin- 
terestedness, the  moral  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  sufferer;  and  through 
such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a 
source  of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and 
hope ;  thus  affording  a  delightful  ex- 
emplification of  the  power  of  uie  human 
mind  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good 
and  purifying  in  the  most  irrational  sys- 
tem. Not  a  few  may  shudder  at  the 
illustration  which  I  have  here  given; 
but  in  what  respects  it  is  unjust  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  can- 
not discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere 
Christians,  of  whatever  name;  but  I 
grieve  more  for  the  corruption  of  our 
common  faith,  which  1  have  now  felt 
myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this 
doctrine  of  infinite  atonement.  When 
examined  minutely,  and  freed  from  am- 
biguous language,  it  vanishes  into  air. 
It  is  wholly  denision.  The  Trinitarian 
tells  me  that,  according  to  his  system, 
we  have  an  infinite  substitute  ;  that  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our 
punishment,  and  consequently  that  par- 
don is  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I 
understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that 
the  Great  God,  who  never  changes, 
whose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal 
Being  really  bore  the  penalty  of  my 
sins,  — really  suffered  and  died  ?  Every 
pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this  ques- 
tion, answers,  No.  What,  then,  does 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  atonement  mean  ? 
Why,  this;  that  God  took  into  union 
with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  hu- 
man body  and  soul ;  and  these  bore 
the  suffering  for  our  sins  ;  and,  through 
his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said 
to  have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this 
vaunted  system  goes  out  —  in  words. 
The  infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail 
man,  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is 
a  mere  fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity. 
Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment's 
ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed, 
thinking  man .'  Does  it  not  unsettie  all 
hope,  by  making  the  whole  religion  sus- 
picious and  unsure  ?  1  am  compelled 
to  say  that  I  see  in  it  no  impression  of 
majesty,  or  wisdom,  or  love,  nothing 


worthy  of  a  God ;  and  when  I  compare 
it  witn  that  nobler  faith  which  directs 
our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God's  essential 
mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed 
that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior 
efficacy,  as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a 
means  of  filling  the  soul  with  pious  trust 
and  love.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some 
will  say  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite 
atonement,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  hope 
of  divine  favor.  To  such  I  would  say, 
You  do  wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On 
that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear. 
I  indeed  desire  Christ  to  intercede  for 
me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me  as  God's 
kindest  appointment.  Through  him, 
"grace  and  truth  come"  to  me  from 
heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friend- 
ship as  among  the  highest  blessings  ^ 
my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot 
and  dare  not  ask  him  to  ofiFer  an  infinite 
satisfaction  for  my  sins  ;  to  appease  tke 
wrath  of  God ;  to  reconcile  the  Univer- 
sal Father  to  his  own  ofiEspring ;  to  open 
to  me  those  arms  of  divine  mercy  which 
have  encircled  and  borne  me  from  tiw 
first  moment  of  my  being.  The  essen- 
tial and  unboundeci  mercy  of  my  Creator 
is  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a 
broader  ^nd  surer  the  universe  cannot 
give  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consid- 
eration which  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
will  permit  me  to  urge.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  suggested,  but  deserves 
to  be  distincdy  stated.  1  observe,  then, 
that  Unitarianism  promotes  piety  h^ 
cause  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By  this 
1  do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can  be 
fully  comprehended  ;  for  there  is  not  an 
object  in  nature  or  religion  which  has 
not  innumerable  connections  and  rela- 
tions beyond  our  grasp  of  thought  1 
mean  that  its  doctrines  are  consistent 
with  one  another,  and  with  all  estab- 
lished truth.  Unitarianism  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  great  and  dear  princtp]e5 
j  of  re\-elation ;  with  the  laws  and  povrers 
i  of  human  nature ;  with  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest  in- 
stincts and  highest  aspirations  of  tbe 
soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the 
universe  throws  on  the" character  of  its 
Author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  with- 
out self-contradiction,  without  rebelling 
against  our  rational  and  moral  powos* 
without  putting  to  silence  the  divine 
monitor  in  the  breast  And  this  is  tt 
unspeakable  benefit ;  ba  a  religion  tbos 
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coincident  with  reason,  conscience,  and 
oar  whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  foun- 
dations of  universal  empire  in  the  breast ; 
and  the  heart,  finding  no  resistance  in 
die  intellect,  yields  itself  wholly,  cheer- 
fully, without  doubts  or  misgivings,  to 
the  love  of  its  Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has 
always  been  objected  to  it,  that  it  con- 
tradicts and  decades  reason,  and  thus 
exposes  the  mind  to  the  worst  delusions. 
Some  of  its  advocates,  more  courageous 
than  prudent,  hav?*  even  recommended 
'*the  prostration  of  the  understanding," 
as  preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its 
chief  aoctrine  is  an  outrage  on  our 
rational  nature.  Its  three  persons  who 
constitute  its  God  must  either  be  frittered 
away  into  three  unmeaning  distinctions, 
into  sounds  signifying  nothing :  or  they 
are  three  conscious  agents,  who  cannot, 
by  any  human  art  or  metaphysical  device, 
be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  being; 
who  cannot  be  really  viewed  as  one 
mind,  having  one  consciousness  and  one 
wilL  Now  a  religious  system,  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  whicn  offends  the 
understanding,  very  naturally  conforms 
itself  throughout  to  this  prominent  feat- 
ore,  and  becomes  prevalently  irrational. 
He  who  is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith, 
in  any  particular,  by  the  plea  that  hu- 
man reason  is  so  depraved  throufi;h  the 
fall  as  to  be  an  inadecjuate  ju^e  of 
religion,  and  that  God  is  honored  by 
our  reception  of  what  shocks  the  intel- 
lect, seems  to  have  no  defence  left 
against  accumulated  absurdities  Ac- 
cording to  these  principles  the  fanatic 
who  exclaimed,  **  I  believe,  because  it  is 
impossible/'  had  a  fair  title  to  canon- 
ization. Reason  is  too  godlike  a  f  acultv 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accora- 
inzly,  Trinitarianism,  as  we  have  seen, 
fiiucs  itself  with  several  dej^ading  errors ; 
and  its  most  natural  aUiance  is  with 
Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith,  which,  strip- 
ping God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power, 
has  made  Christianity  an  instrument  of 
torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object  of 
doubt  or  scorn  to  hardier  spirits.  I 
repeat  it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  rea- 
son like  the  Trinity,  prepares  its  advo- 
cates, in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  mind,  for  worse  and  worse  de- 
lusions. It  breaks  down  the  distinc- 
tbns  and  barriers  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste 
for  prodigies,  fictions,  and  exaggerations, 


for  startling  mysteries,  and  wild  dreams 
of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish 
for  the  simple,  chaste,  serene  beauties 
of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prostra- 
tion of  understanding  is  taught  as  an 
act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
grossest  superstitions  should  be  de- 
voured, and  that  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the 
forgeries  of  imposture  and  fanaticism. 
The  history  of  the  church  is  the  best 
comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing 
reason  from  religion;  and  if  the  pres- 
ent age  is  disburdened  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  under  which  Christianity 
and  human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it 
owes  its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long- violated 
rights. 

The  injury  to  religion  from  irrational 
doctrines,  when  thoroughly  believed,  is 
immense.  The  human  soul  has  a  unity. 
Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one 
another.  One  life  pervades  it ;  and  its 
beauty,  strength,  and  growth  depend  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  harmony  and 
joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To 
wound  and  degrade  it  in  any  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  especially  in  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguishing power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict 
on  it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is 
more  false  than  tiiat  the  heart  is  to 
thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect ;  that 
perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  food  of 
piety ;  that  religion  flourishes  most  lux- 
uriantly in  mist  and  darkness.  Reason 
was  given  for  God  as  its  great  object ; 
and  for  him  it  should  be  Icept  sacred, 
invigorated,  clarified,  protected  from  hu- 
man usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a 
meek  self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or 
J03rfully  as  when  all  its  powers  ana  af- 
fections conspire  :  as  when  thought  and 
feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called 
forth  together  by  one  great  and  kindling 
object.  It  will  never  devote  itself  to 
God  with  its  whole  energy  whilst  its 
guiding  faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to 
shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a 
harmony  in  our  inward  nature.  We 
want  a  piety  which  will  join  light  and 
fervor,  and  on  which  the  intellectual 
power  will  look  benignantly.  We  want 
religion  to  be  so  exhibited  that,  in  the 
clearest  moments  of  the  intellect,  its 
signatures  of  truth  will  grow  brighter ; 
that,  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gather 
strength  and  stability  from  the  progress 
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of  the  human  mind.  These  wants  we 
believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity, and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the 
best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds 
on  which  1  rest  the  claim  of  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  honor  of  promoting  an  en- 
lightened, profound,  and  happy  piety. 

Am  1  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our 
system,  and  why  we  build  churches  for 
its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscien- 
tious Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doc- 
trine to  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  I 
would  reply  thus :  We  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe 
that  they  reveal  God  to  us  in  greater 
glory,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  than 
any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep 
want,  which  the  creation  cannot  supply, 
—  the  want  of  a  perfect  Being,  on  whom 
the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  cen- 
tred, and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfections, 
and  sorrows  may  find  resource :  and 
such  a  Being  and  Father  Unitarian 
Christianity  sets  before  us.  For  this 
we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We  can 
part  with  every  other  good.  We  can 
endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling 
doctrine  of  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
is  dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot 
let  it  go.  Through  this  faith,  every 
thing  grows  brighter  to  our  view.  Born 
of  such  a  Parent,  we  esteem  our  exist- 
ence an  inestimable  gift  We  meet 
everywhere  our  Father,  and  his  presence 
is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We 
see  him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise 
rising  from  every  spot  which  we  tread. 
We  feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and 
sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him 
more  tender  than  human  friendship. 
We  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  perform 
them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the 
best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly 
Benefactor.  Even  the  consciousness  of 
sin  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert 
our  peace  :  for,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  as 
made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  strength, 
purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who.  in"  fil- 
ial reliance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts. 
Throuo;h  this  faith,  we  are  conscious  of 
a  new  benevolence  springing  up  to  our 
fellow- creatures,  purer  and  more  en- 
larged than  natural  affection.  Towards 
all  mankind  we  see  a  rich  and  £ree  love 


flowing  from  the  common  Parent,  and, 
touched  by  this  love,  we  are  the  friends 
of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most 
guilty,  and  would  win  them  back  to 
God.  Through  this  faith,  we  receive 
the  happiness  of  an  ever- enlarging  hope. 
There  is  no  ^ood  too  vast  for  us  to  an- 
ticipate for  the  universe  or  for  ourselves, 
from  such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in. 
We  hope  from  him.  what  we  deem  his 

freatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  own 
pirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing 
for  ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  power 
and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  anchor 
in  the  last  hour.  But  we  have  known 
those  whose  departure  it  has  light- 
ened ;  and  our  experience  of  its  power, 
in  trial  and  peril,  has  proved  it  to  be 
equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
We  doubt  not  that,  to  its  sincere  follow- 
ers, death  will  be  a  transition  to  the 
calm,  pure,  joyful  mansions  prepared  by 
Christ  for  his  disciples.  There  we  ci- 
pect  to  meet  that  great  and  good  Deliv* 
erer.  With  the  eye  of  faith,  we  already 
see  him  looking  round  him  with  celestial 
love  on  all  of  every  name  who  have  im- 
bibed his  spirit.  His  spirit;  his  loyal  and 
entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  Heav* 
enly  Father ;  his  universal,  unconquer- 
able benevolence,  through  which  be 
freely  gave  from  his  pierced  side  bis 
blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  tbe 
world ;  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds, 
and  names,  and  forms,  will  then  be 
found  to  attract  his  supreme  regard 
This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes 
of  every  sect  and  name  ;  and  we  trust ; 
too,  that  they  who  now  reproach  us  wil 
at  that  day  recognize,  in  the  dreaded 
Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of  Christ 
and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the  joy  of 
our  common  Lord.  1  have  thus  stated 
the  views  with  which  we  have  reared 
this  building.  We  desire  to  glorifjr 
God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  bap* 
pier  piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine 
we  think  that  these  motives  should 
shield  us  from  reproach  ;  should  disarm 
that  intolerance  which  would  exclude  oft 
from  th«  church  on  earth,  and  from  out 
Father  s  hous£.in  heaven. 

We  end.  as  we  began  by  offering  og 
this  building  to  the  Only  Living  and 
True  God.  We  have  erected  it  amidst 
our  private  habitations,  as  a  remen* 
brancer   of    our    Creator.      We    hav^ 
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reared  it  in  this  busy  city,  as  a  retreat 
for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.     We 
dedicate  it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eter- 
nal, the  King  of  kings  and   Lord  of 
IcMtis.    We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to 
his  anrivalled  and  undivided   Majesty. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  praise  of  his  free, 
onbought,  unmerited  grace.     We  dedi- 
cate it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memorjr 
of  his  love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  di- 
vine virtue,  to  the   preaching  of  that 
truth  which  he  sealed  with  blood.     We 
dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  God,  to  those 
celestial  emanations  of  light  and  strength 
which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind. 
We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises 
which,  we  trust,  wiU  be  continued  and 
perfected  in  heaven.     We  dedicate  it 
to  social  worship,  to  Christian  inter- 
course, to  the  communion    of   saints. 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure 
Borals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance, 
^irightness,  and  general  good-will.    We 
dedicate  it  to  Christian  admonition,  to 


those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and  ear- 
nest and  tender  persuasions,  by  which 
the  sinner  may  be  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Chris- 
tian consolation,  to  those  truths  which 
assuage  sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and 
lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and 
fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hopes 
which  reach  beyond  the  grave.  In  a 
word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work 
of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  fit- 
ting it  for  nearer  approach  to  its  Au- 
thor. Here  may  heart  meet  heart ! 
Here  may  man  meet  God  !  From  this 
place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the  as- 
cription of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  peni- 
tence, the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy 
resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to 
heaven ;  and,  through  many  genera- 
tions, may  parents  bequeath  to  their 
children  tnis  house,  as  a  sacred  spot, 
where  God  had  ^Mifted  upon  them  his 
countenance,"  and  given  them  pledges 
of  his  everlasting  love ! 
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It  is  due  to  truth,  and  a  just  deference 
to  our  fellow-Christians,  to  take  notice 
if  objections  which  are  currently  made 
to  oar  particular  views  of  religion  ;  nor 
jRght  we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as 
iDworthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
BKir  supposed  lightness  ;  because  what 
il  lieht  to  as  may  weigh  much  with  our 
te^bor,  and  truth  may  suffer  from 
Iwtructions  which  a  few  explanations 
■ight  remove.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Me  Christians  who  are  called  Uni- 
Jrtui  have  been  wanting  in  this  duty. 
Whilst  they  have  met  the  labored  argu- 
ptents  of  tiieir  opponents  fully  and  fairly, 
•ey  have  overlooked  the  loose,  vague, 
■definite  objections  which  float  through 
k  community,  and  operate  more  on 
taiion  minds  than  formal  reasoning. 
^  some  of  these  objections  remarks 
now  be  offered;  and  it  is  hoped 
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that  our  plainness  of  speech  will  not  be 
construed  into  severity,  nor  our  strict- 
ures on  different  svstems  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  of  retaliation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  repel  with  indiffer- 
ence what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on 
some  of  the  most  important  and  consol- 
ing views  of  Christianity.  Believing 
that  the  truths  which  through  God's 
good  providence  we  are  called  to  main- 
tain are  necessary  to  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  character,  and  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted 
piety,  we  are  bound  to  assert  them  ear- 
nestly, and  to  speak  freely  of  the  op- 
posite errors  which  now  disfigure  Chris- 
tianity. What,  then,  are  the  principal 
objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny 
the  divinity  of  Jesiis  Christ.  Now  what 
does  this  objection  mean?    What  are 
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we  to  understand  by  the  divinity  of 
Christ  ?  In  the  sense  in  which  many 
Christians,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  in- 
terpret it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  believe 
it  as  firmly  as  themselves.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission 
and  office,  that  he  spoke  with  divine  au- 
thority, and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  We  believe  that  God 
dwelt  in  him,  manifested  himself  through 
him,  taught  men  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  nim  his  spirit  without  measure. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
most  glorious  display,  expression,  and  re- 
presentative of  God  to  mankind,  so  that 
in  seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see  and 
know  the  invisible  Father ;  so  that  when 
Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world  and 
dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously  than 
at  any  former  period.  In  Christ's  words 
we  hear  God  speaking ;  in  his  miracles 
we  behold  God  acting ;  in  his  character 
and  life  we  see  an  unsullied  image  of 
God's  purity  and  love.  We  believe, 
then,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  this 
term  is  often  and  properly  used.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  differ  from 
other  Christians?  We  differ  in  this 
important  respect  Whilst  we  honor 
Christ  as  the  Son,  representative,  and 
image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self. We  maintain  that  Christ  and  God 
are  distinct  beings^  two  beings,  not  one 
and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a 
little  repetition  may  be  pardoned,  for 
many  good  Christians,  after  the  contro- 
versies of  ages,  misunderstand  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  us  and  them- 
selves. Trinitarianism  teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  and  infinite  God, 
and  that  he  and  his  Father  are  not  only 
one  in  affection,  counsel,  and  will,  but 
are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the 
same  being.  Now  to  us  this  doctrine  is 
most  un scriptural  and  irrational.  We 
say  that  the  Son  cannot  be  the  same 
bemgwith  his  own  Father ;  that  he,  who 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  save  it,  can- 
not be  the  living  God  who  sent  him.  The 
language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  un- 
qualified. *'  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will."  —  "I  came  not  from  myself."  — 
•*  I  came  from  God.'*  Now  we  affirm, 
and  this  is  our  chief  heresv,  that  Jesus 
was  not  and  could  not  be  tne  God  from 
whom  he  came,  but  was  another  being ; 
and  it  amazes  us  that  any  can  resist 
this  simple  truth.    The  doctrine  that 


Jesus,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  who 
ate  and  drank  and  slept ;  who  suffered 
and  was  crucified  ;  who  came  from  God; 
who  prayed  to  God ;  who  did  God's  wiD; 
and  who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  **I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
to  my  God  and  your  God ;  "  the  doctrine 
that  this  Jesus  was  the  supreme  God 
himself,  and  the  same  being  with  his 
Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contradictiOD 
to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant,  that 
the  simple  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
refutation.    We  are  often  charged  with 
degrading  Christ;  but  if  this  reproach 
belong  to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear, 
on  those  who  accuse  him  of  teachiog  a 
doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so  sub- 
versive of  the  supremacy  of  our  Hea?- 
enly  Father.     Certainly  our  humble  and' 
devout  Master  has  given  no  ground  for 
this  accusation.     He  always  expressed 
towards  God  the  reverence  of  a  soft 
He  habitually  distinguished  himself  froa 
God.    He  referred  to  God  all  his  powez& 
He  said,  without  limitation  or  reservbi 
"The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  — ^*0t| 
myself  I  can  do  nothing."     If  to  repifri 
sent  Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  Go^j 
and  as  inferior  to  him,  be  to  degrad^ 
him,   then  let  our   opponents  lay  thej 
guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on  us,  but  oai 
our  Master,  whose  language  we  borrow,! 
in  whose  very  words  we  express  oaf! 
sentiments,  whose  words  we  dare  not  trite| 
with  and  force  from  their  plain  scnsfci 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  f I 
but  we   ask  common   Christians,  wfaoj 
have  taken  their  opinions  from  the  BibW 
rather  than  from  human  systems^  to  look! 
honestly  into  their  own  minds,  and 
answer  frankly,  whether  they  have 
understood  and  believed  Christ's  div 
ity  in  the  sense  maintained  by  us,  rat 
than  in  that  for  which  the  Trinitari 
contend. 

2.  We  proceed  to  another  objecti 
and  one  which  probably  weighs  rai 
with  multitudes  than  any  other.    It 
this,  that  our  doctrine  respecting  Chi 
takes  from  the  sinner  the  only 
of  hope.     It  is  said  by  our  oppon 
"We  and  all  men  are  sinners  by 
very  nature,  and  infinitely  ^ihy 
God.     The  sword  of  divine  justice 
over  us,  and  hell  opens  beneath  ns ; 
where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in 
infinite  Saviour  ?     We  want  an  in' 
atonement ;  and  in  depriving  as  of 
you  rob  us  of  our  hope,  you  tear 
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the  Scriptures  the  only  doctrine  which 
meets  our  wants.  We  may  burn  our 
Bibles  if  your  interpretation  be  true, 
for  our  case  is  desperate ;  we  are  lost 
for  ever."  In  such  warm  and  wild  lan- 
guage, altogether  unwarranted  by  Script- 
ure, yet  exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on 
common  and  terror-stricken  minds,  our 
doctrine  is  constantly  assailed. 

Now  to  this  declamation,  for  such  we 
esteem  it,  we  oppose  one  plain  request. 
Show  us,  we  say,  a  single  passage  in 
tlie  Bible,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 
sin  of  man  is  infinite,  and  needs  an  in- 
finite atonement.  We  find  not  one. 
Not  even  a  whisper  of  this  doctrine 
comes  to  us  from  the  sacred  writers. 
Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  weigh  this 
doctrine.  It  teaches  us  that  man,  al- 
thouo^h  created  bjr  God  a  frail,  erring, 
and  imperfect  being,  and  even  created 
with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is 
yet  regarded  by  the  Creator  as  an  infi- 
nite offender,  meriting  infinite  punish- 
ment for  his  earliest  transgressions ; 
and  that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  tor- 
ment, unless  an  infinite  Saviour  appear 
for  his  rescue  !  How  can  any  one,  we 
ask,  charge  on  our  benevolent  and  right- 
eous Parent  such  a  government  of  his 
creatures  }  We  maintain  that  man  is 
not  created  in  a  condition  which  makes 
an  infinite  atonement  necessary ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  any  creature  can  fall 
into  a  condition  from  which  God  may 
not  deliver  him  without  this  rigid  expe- 
dient Surely,  if  an  infinite  satisfaction 
to  justice  were  indispensable  to  our 
silvation,  if  God  took  on  him  human 
nature  for  the  very  purpose  of  offering 
it,  and  if  this  fact  constitute  the  peculiar 
glory,  the  life  and  essence,  and  the  sav- 
ing efficacy  of  the  gospel,  we  must  find 
it  expressed  clearly,  definitely,  in  at 
least  one  passage  in  the  Bible.  But 
not  one,  we  repeat  it,  can  be  found 
there.  We  maintain,  further,  that  this 
doctrine  of  God  becoming  a  victim  and 
sacrifice  for*his  own  rebellious  subjects, 
is  as  irrational  as  it  is  unscriptural. 
We  have  always  supposed  that  atone- 
ment, if  necessary,  was  to  be  made  to^ 
not  by,  the  sovereign  who  has  been 
offended ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  a 
more  unlikely  method  of  vindicating  his 
authority,  than  that  he  himself  should 
bear  the  punishment  which  is  due  to 
transgressors  of  his  laws.  We  have 
another  objection.     If  an  infinite  atone- 


ment be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently, 
none  but  God  can  make  it,  we  see  not 
but  that  God  must  become  a  sufferer, 
must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and 
woe,  —  a  thought  from  which  a  pious 
mind  shrinks  with  horror.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  we  are  told  that  Christ 
suffered  as  man,  not  as  God;  but  if 
man  only  suffered,  if  only  a  human  and 
finite  mind  suffered,  if  Christ,  as  God, 
was  perfectly  happy  on  the  cross,  and 
bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain  in 
his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was 
the  infinite  atonement  ?  Where  is  the 
boasted  hope  which  this  doctrine  is 
said  to  give  to  the  sinner  ? 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  sinner  unless  Christ  be  the  in- 
finite God,  amazes  us.  Surely,  if  we 
have  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  we  need  no  other 
infinite  person  to  save  us.  The  com- 
mon doctrine  disparages  and  dishonors 
the  only  true  God,  our  Father,  as  if, 
without  the  help  of  a  second  and  a 
third  divinity,  equal  to  himself,  He 
could  not  restore  his  frail  creature,  man. 
We  have  not  the  courage  of  our  breth- 
ren. With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands, 
with  the  solemn  attestations  which  they 
contain  to  the  divine  Unity,  and  to 
Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal 
or  rival  in  the  glory  of  'originating  our 
redemption,  or  of  accomplishing  it  by 
underived  and  infinite  power.  Are  we 
asked,  as  we  sometimes  are,  what  is  our 
hoi^e  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme  God  ? 
We  answer,  it  is  the  boundless  and  al- 
mighty goodness  of  his  Father  and  our 
Father,  —  a  goodness  which  cannot  re- 
quire an  infinite  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God's 
essential  and  unchangeable  mercy,  not 
Christ's  infinity,  is  the  Scriptural  foun- 
dation of  a  sinner's  hope.  In  the  Script- 
ures, our  Heavenly  Father  is  always 
represented  as  the  sole  original,  spring, 
and  first  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  and 
let  no  one  presume  to  divide  his  glory 
with  another.  That  Jesus  came  to  save 
us,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Father's  be- 
nevolent appointment.  That  Jesus  is 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  work  of  our 
salvation  is  to  be  believed,  not  because 
he  is  himself  the  supreme  God,  but 
because  the  supreme  and  unerring  God 
selected,  commissioned,  and  empowered 
him  for  this  office.     That  his  death  is 
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an  important  means  of  our  salvation, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  ;  but  ascribe 
its  efficacy  to  the  merciful  disposition 
of  God  towards  the  human  race.  To 
build  the  hope  of  pardon  on  the  inde- 
pendent and  infinite  sufficiency  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  to  build  on  an  unscriptural 
and  false  foundation ;  for  Jesus  teaches 
us  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing ; 
that  all  power  is  given  to  him  by  his 
Father ;  and  that  he  is  a  proper  object 
of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  him- 
self, or  to  do  his  own  will,  but  because 
the  Father  sent  him.  We  indeed  lean 
on  Christ,  but*  it  is  because  he  is  *'a 
corner-stone,  chosen  by  God  and  laid 
by  God  in  Zion."  God's  forgiving  love, 
declared  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  exercised  through  him,  is  the  foun- 
dation  of  hope  to  the  penitent  on  which 
we  primarily  rest,  and  a  firmer  tlie  uni- 
verse cannot  furnish  us. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objec- 
tion. We  are  charged  with  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  works,  and  not  by  grace. 
This  charge  may  be  easily  despatched, 
and  a  more  groundless  one  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  We  indeed  attach  great 
importance  to  Christian  works,  or  Chris- 
tian obedience,  believing  that  a  practice 
or  life  conformed  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Jesus  is  the  great  end  for 
which  faith  in  him  is  required,  and  is 
the  ereat  condition  on  which  everlasting 
life  IS  bestowed.  We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  highly  of  the  virtues  and  im- 
provements of  a  true  Christian,  reject- 
ing with  abhorrence  the  idea  that  they 
are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewisn 
righteousness,  which  the  Prophet  called 
"filthy  rags  ;"  and  maintaining  with  the 
Apostle  that  they  are,  "  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price."  We  believe  that 
holiness  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of 
God  in  the  human  soul,  —  a  ray  of  his 
brightness,  the  best  gift  which  He  com- 
municates to  his  creatures,  the  highest 
benefit  which  Christ  came  to  confer, 
the  only  important  and  lasting  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  man.  Still,  we 
always  and  earnestly  maintain  that  no 
human  virtue,  no  human  obedience,  can 
give  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to 
the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  Christ.  We  see  and  mourn  over 
the  deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and 
mixed  motives  of  the  best  men.  We 
always  affirm  that  God's  grace,  benig- 
nity, free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the 


most  advanced  Christians,  and  thai  ti» 
this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  the 
gospel,  of  full  remission  and  everlastia|; 
happiness  to  the  penitent.  None  speu 
of  mercy  more  constantly  than  we.  One 
of  our  distinctions  is,  that  we  magni^ 
this  lovely  attribute  of  the  Deity.  So 
accustomed  are  we  to  insist  on  the 
infinity  of  God's  grace  and  mercy,  that 
our  adversaries  often  charge  us  with 
forgetting  his  justice  ;  and  yet  it  is  ob» 
jected  to  us  that,  renouncing  grace,  we 
appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope  oa 
the  abundance  of  our  merit ! 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  objec* 
tion  often  urged  against  our  views,  <X 
rather  against  those  who  preach  them; 
and  it  is  this,  that  we  preach  moralitj* 
To  meet  this  objection,  we  beg  to  knoij 
what  is  intended  by  morality.  Arew^ 
to  understand  by  it,  what  it  propeita 
signifies,  our  whole  duty,  however  mad| 
known  to  us,  whether  by  nature  or  ret^ 
elation  1  Does  it  mean  the  whole  Ok 
tent  of  those  obligations  which  belod 
to  us  as  moral  beings  ?  Does  it  mcfl 
that  "sober,  righteous,  godly  life^ 
which  our  moral  Governor  has  pifj 
scribed  to  us  by  his  Son,  as  the  g^ 
preparation  for  heaven  ?  If  this  li 
morality,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  1^ 
the  charge  of  preaching  it,  and  of  laoo^ 
ing  chiefiy  and  constantly  to  enforce  ^ 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  tkl 
doctrines,  precepts,  threatenings,  aMfj 
promises  of  the  gospel  are  revealed  ioi 
no  other  end  than  to  make  men  rooQ^ 
in  this  true  and  generous  sense,  we  bogl 
to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  morality  which 
said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preacl ' 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach 
mean  that  we  are  accustomed  to  eni 
only  a  worldly  and  social  morality, 
si  sting  in  common  honesty,  comi 
kindness,  and  freedom  from 
vices  ;  neglecting  to  inculcate 
purity,  devotion,  heavenly4ninc 
and  love  to  Jesus  Christ  We 
that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse  i 
speak  from  rumor,  and  have  iieii| 
heard  our  instructions  for  themseii 
for  the  charge  is  false  ;  and  no  one 
ever  sat  under  our  ministry  can 
without  branding  himself  a 
The  first  and  great  comi 
which  is  to  love  God  supremelv^, 
recognized  and  enforced  habitually 
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,^m  preaching;  and  our  obligations  to 
Jesus  Girist,  the  friend  who  died  for 
us,  are  urged,  we  hope,  not  wholly  with- 
out tenderness  and  effect. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe 
<rf  many,  that  when  they  reproach  us 
with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not  mean 
that  we  teach  only  outward  decencies, 
but  that  we  do  not  inculcate   certain 
favorite  doctrines,  which  are   to  them 
the  very  marrow  and  richness  of  the 
gospel     When  such  persons    hear  a 
scnnon,  be  the  subject  what  it   may, 
which  is   not  seasoned  with  recogni- 
tions of  the  Trinity » total  depravity,  and 
similar  articles  of    faith,  they  call  it 
noral.    According  to  this  strange  and 
i»nirarrantable  use  of  the  term,  we  re- 
joice to  say  that  we  are  "  moral  preach- 
iCn ; "  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have 
|iar  our  pattern   "him  who  spake  as 
Ban  never  spake,''  and  who,  in  his  long- 
:fst  discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word 
"  ut  a  Trinity,  or  inborn  corruption, 
special  and  electing  grace  ;  ana,  still 
we  seriously  doubt  whether  our 
caching  could  with  propriety  be  called 
\  did    we    urge    these  doctrines, 
ially  the  two  last;  for,   however 
y  they  may  be  defended  by  honest 
n,  they  seem  to  us  to  border  on  im- 
Itoorality;   that  is,  to  dishonor  God,  to 
Ifteaken  the  sense  of  responsibility,  to 
beak  the  spirit,  and  to  loosen  the  re- 
Ibaints  on  guilty  passion. 
I   5.  Another  objection  urged   against 

tis,  that  our  system  does  not  produce 
much  zeal,  seriousness,  and  piety  as 
pher  views  of  religion.  The  objection 
lis  difficult  to  repel,  except  by  language 
bfaich  will  seem  to  be  a  boasting  of 
borselves.  When  expressed  in  plain 
Ibguage,  it  amounts  to  this :  '^  We 
Irinitarians  and  Calvinists  are  better 
bd  more  pious  than  you  Unitarians, 
bd  consequently  our  system  is  more 

iptural   than  yours."      Now,  asser- 

s  of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as 
modest  and  humble,  and  we  be- 
fcvc  that  truth  does  not  require  us  to 

end  it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above 
It  of  our  neighbors.     This,  however, 

would  say,  that  if  our  zeal  and  de- 
NKion  are  faint,  the  fault  W,  our  own, 
lot  that  of  our  doctrine.  We  are  sure 
bt  our  views  of  the  Supreme  Being 
b  incomparablv  more  affecting  and 
ittractive  than  tnose  which  we  oppose, 
it  is  the  great  excellence  of  our  system, 


that  it  exalts  God,  vindicates  hi?  paren- 
tal attributes,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  veneration ;  and  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  doctrines  which 
are  spread  around  us  we  feel  that  of 
all  men  we  are  most  inexcusable,  if  a 
filial  piety  do  not  spring  up  and  grow 
strong  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
suggest  some  causes  for  the  charge  that 
our  views  do  not  favor  seriousness  and 
zeal.  One  reason  probably  is,  that  we 
interpret  with  much  rigor  those  precepts 
of  Christ  which  forbid  ostentation,  and 
enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in  devo- 
tion. We  dread  a  showy  religion.  We 
are  disgusted  with  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior sanctity,  —  that  stale  and  vulgar 
way  of  building  up  a  sect.  We  believe 
that  true  religion  speaks  in  actions  more 
than  in  words,  and  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life ; 
in  giving  up  the  passions  to  God's  au- 
thority, in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity,  in 
candid  judgment,  and  in  patience  under 
trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it  no  part 
of  piety  to  publish  its  fervors,  but  pre- 
fer a  delicacy  in  regard  to  these  secrets 
of  the  soul ;  and  nence,  to  those  per- 
sons who  think  religion  is  to  be  worn 
conspicuously  and  spoken  of  passion- 
ately, we  may  seem  cold  and  dead, 
when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered, 
it  might  be  seen  to  be  "  alive  to  God  " 
as  truly  as  their  own. 

Agam,  it  is  one  of  our  principles, 
flowing  necessarily  from  our  views  of 
God,  that  religion  is  cheerful ;  that 
where  its  natural  tendency  is  not  ob- 
structed by  false  theology,  or  a  melan- 
choly temperament,  it  opens  the  heart 
to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure. 
We  do  not  think  that  piety  disfigures 
its  face,  or  wraps  itself  in  a  funeral  pall 
as  its  appropriate  garb.  Now,  too 
many  conceive  of  religion  as  something 
gloomy,  and  never  to  be  named  but 
with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance  ; 
and  where  they  miss  these  imagined 
signs  of  piety,  they  can  hardly  believe 
that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  tlie  heart. 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion we  believe  to  be  this.  Our  relig- 
ious system  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favor,  those  overwhelming  terrors 
and  transports  which  many  think  essen- 
tial to  piety.     We  do  not  believe  in 
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shaking  and  disordering  men's  under- 
standings, by  excessive  fear,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  supernatural  grace  and  im- 
mediate conversion.  This  we  regard  as 
a  dreadful  corruption  and  degradation 
of  religion.  Religion,  we  believe,  is  a 
gradual  and  rational  work,  beginning 
sometimes  in  sudden  impressions,  but 
confirmed  by  reflection,  growing  by  the 
regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  ad- 
vancing silently  to  perfection.  Now, 
because  we  specify  no  time  when  we  were 
overpowered  and  created  anew  by  irre- 
sistible impulse ;  because  we  relate  no 
agonies  of  despair  succeeded  by  mirac- 
ulous light  and  joy,  we  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  strangers  to  piety ;  —  how 
reasonably,  let  the  judicious  determine 

Once  more  ;  we  are  thought  to  want 
zeal,  because  our  principles  forbid  us  to 
use  many  methods  for  spreading  them, 
which  are  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians. Whilst  we  value  highly  our  pe- 
culiar views,  and  look  to  them  for  the 
best  fruits  of  piety,  we  still  consider 
ourselves  as  bouna  to  think  charitably 
of  those  who  doubt  or  deny  them  ;  and 
with  this  conviction,  we  cannot  enforce 
them  with  that  vehemence,  positiveness, 
and  style  of  menace,  which  constitute 
much  of  the  zeal  of  certain  denomina- 
tions ;  —  and  we  freely  confess  that  we 
would  on  no  account  exchange  our 
charity  for  their  zeal ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  time  is  near  when  he  who  holds 
what  he  deems  truth  with  lenity  and 
forbearance,  will  be  accounted  more 
pious  than  he  who  compasseth  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  his  sect,  and 
"  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  "  on  all  who 
will  not  bow  their  understandings  to 
his  creed.  We  fear  that  in  these  re- 
marks we  may  have  been  unconsciously 
betrayed  into  a  self-exalting  spirit. 
Nothmg  could  have  drawn  them  from 
us  but  the  fact  that  a  very  common 
method  of  opposing  our  sentiments  is 
to  decry  the  piety  of  those  who  adopt 
them.  After  all,  we  mean  not  to  deny 
our  great  deficiencies.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  before  God,  although  the 
cause  of  truth  forbids  us  to  submit  to 
the  censoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

6.  Another  objection  to  our  views  is, 
that  they  lead  to  a  rejection  of  revela- 
tion. Unitarianism  has  been  called  **a 
half-wa^  house  to  infidelity."  Now,  to 
this  objection  we  need  not  oppose  gen- 
eral reasonings.    We  will  state  a  plain 


fact.  It  is  this.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  most  able  and  illustrious  defenden 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  have  been 
Unitarians ;  and  our  religion  has  ^^ 
ceived  from  them,  to  say  the  least,  as 
important  service  in  its  conflicts  wiA 
infidelity  as  from  any  class  of  Christians 
whatever.  From  the  long  catalogue  of 
advocates  of  Christianity  among  Unita- 
rians, we  can  select  now  but  a  tew ;  bat 
these  few  are  a  host.  The  name  of  John 
Locke  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind ;  nor  is 
this  his  highest  praise.  His  writings  on 
government  and  toleration  contributed 
more  than  those  of  any  other  individaal 
to  the  diffusion  of  free  and  generous  sen* 
timents  through  Europe  and  America; 
and  perhaps  Bishop  W^atson  was  not 
guilty  of  great  exaggeration  when  h^ 
said,  **  This  great  man  has  done  moft 
for  the  eslabhshment  of  pure  Christian 
ity  than  any  author  I  am  acquainted 
with."  He  was  a  laborious  and  sue* 
cessful  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Hi 
works  on  the  **  Epistles  of  Paul,"  and« 
the  *'  Reasonableness  of  Christianity^" 
formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature-,  im 
he  has  the  honor  of  having  shed  a  nei 
and  bright  light  on  the  darkest  parts  ol 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  general  <■ 
the  Christian  system.  Now  Locke,  b< 
it  remembered,  was  a  Unitarian.  Wl 
pass  to  another  intellectual  prodigy,-* 
to  Newton,  a  name  which  everv  man  ol 
learning  pronounces  with  reverence :  Mi 
it  reminds  him  of  faculties  so  exaltd 
above  those  of  ordinary'  men,  that  thej 
seem  designed  to  help  our  conccptioB 
of  superior  orders  of  being.  This  grcii 
man,  who  gained  by  intuition  what  othefl 
reap  from  laborious  research,  after  e» 
ploring  the  laws  of  the  universe,  tumd 
for  light  and  hope  to  the  Bible  :  ad 
although  his  theological  works  canoQl 
be  compared  with  Locke's,  yet  in  hi 
illustrations  of  the  prophecies,  and  «l 
Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his  crA 
cisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,*  \iw 
are  among  the  chief  supports  of  thi 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is  considcrt 
as  having  rendered  valuable  ser\nccs  I 
the  Christian  cause.  Newton,  toa  f* 
a  Unitarian.  We  are  not  accustomfil 
to  boast  of  men,  or  to  prop  our  faith  h 
great  names  ;  for  Christ,  and  he  only,  i 
our  Master ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  tti 

*  I  John  T*  7 ;  X  Tim.  iiL  x6. 
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we  find  in  our  ranks  the  most  gifted, 
sagacious,  and  exalted  minds ;  and  we 
cannot  but  smile  when  we  sometimes 
hear  from  men  and  women  of  very  lim- 
ited culture,  and  with  no  advantages  for 
enlarged  inquiry,  reproachful  and  con- 
temptuous remarks  on  a  doctrine  which 
the  vast  intelligence  of  Locke  and  New- 
ton, after  much  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  opposition  to  a  prejudiced  and 
intolerant  age.  received  as  the  truth  of 
God.    It  is  proper  to  state  that  doubts 
have  lately  been  raised  as  to  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of   Locke  and   Newton, 
ind  for  a  very  obvious  reason.     I  n  these 
times  of  growing  light,  their  names  have 
been  found  too  useful  to  the  Unitarian 
cause.    But  the  long  and  general  belief 
of  the  Unitarianism  of  these  illustrious 
men  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  but 
by  admitting  the  fact ;  and  we  know  of 
no  serious  attempts   to  set  aside   the 
proofs  on  which  this  belief  is  founded. 
We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     In 
classical  literature,  and  in  metaphysical 
speculation.  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  reputation 
i  which  needs  no  tribute  at  our  hands. 
I  His  sermons  are  an  invaluable  repository 
I  of  Scriptural  criticism ;  and  his  work  on 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  has  ever  been  considered  as 
I  one  of  the  ablest  vindications  of  our 
common  faith.     This  great  man  was  a 
,  Unitarian.    He  believed  firmly  that  Je- 
sus was  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father, 
I  and  a  derived  and  dependent  being ; 
tod  he  desired  to  bring  the  liturgy  of 
bis  church  into  a  correspondence  with 
these  doctrines. 

i  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
nemorable  infidel  controversy  in  the 
itarly  part  of  the  last  century,  excited 
i  by  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  Tindal, 
Morgan,  Collins,  and  Chubb,  it  will  be 
Unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  the  Christian  cause 
was  maintained  by  learned  Unitarians. 
I  Bat  we  must  pass  over  these,  to  recall 
jS  man  whose  memory  is  precious  to 
jc&Iigbtened  believers ;  we  mean  Lard- 
iBcr,  that  most  patient  and  successful 
Itdvocate  of  Christianity ;  who  has  writ- 
jttti,  we  believe,  more  largely  than  any 
!*4er  author  on  the  evidences  of  the 
pspcl ;  from  whose  works  later  authors 
W  drawn  as  from  a  treasure-house; 


and  whose  purity  and  mildness  have  dis- 
armed the  severity  and  conciliated  the 
respect  of  men  01  very  different  views 
from  his  own.  Lardner  was  a  Unitarian. 
Next  to  Lardner,  the  most  laborious 
advocate  of  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  infidels,  in  our  own  day,  was 
Priestley ;  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  some  of  his  opinions,  we  believe  that 
none  of  his  opposers  ever  questioned, the 
importance  of  his  vindications  of  our 
common  faith.  We  certainly  do  not  say 
too  much,  when  we  affirm  that  Unitarians 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  denom- 
ination in  zealous,  substantial  service  to 
the  Christian  cause.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infidelity! 
We  are  reproached  with  defection  from 
that  religion,  round  which  we  have  gath- 
ered in  the  day  of  its  danger,  and  from 
which,  we  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  instances  have 
occurred  of  persons  who,  having  given 
up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have  not 
stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one 
part  of  Christianity  after  another,  until 
they  have  become  thorough  infidels. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  such  instances 
we  have  never  known ;  but  that  such 
should  occur  is  not  improbable,  and  is 
what  we  should  even  expect ;  for  it  is 
natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected 
one  error  in  its  creed,  it  should  distrust 
every  other  article,  and  should  exchange 
its  blind  and  hereditary  assent  for  a 
sweeping  scepticism.  We  have  exam- 
ples of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multi- 
tudes have  proceeded  from  rejecting 
Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now,  who 
of  us  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith 
is  true,  because  multitudes  who  relin- 
quished it  have  also  cast  away  every 
religious  principle  and  restraint ;  and  if 
the  argument  be  not  sound  on  the  side 
of  Popery,  how  can  it  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Trinitarianism  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  false  and  absurd  doctrines,  when 
exposed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get scepticism  in  those  who  received 
them  without  reflection.  None  are  so 
likely  to  believe  too  little  as  those  who 
have  begun  with  believing  too  much  ; 
and  hence  we  charge  upon  Trinitarian- 
ism whatever  tendency  may  exist  in 
those  who  forsake  it,  to  sink  gradually 
into  infidelity. 

Unitarianism  does  not  lead  to  infi- 
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delity.  On  the  contrary,  its  excellence 
is  that  it  fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism 
is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt 
additions  which  shock  reason  and  our 
moral  feelings.  It  is  a  rational  and 
amiable  system,  against  which  no  man's 
understanding,  or  conscience,  or  charity, 
or  piety  revolts.  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  that  system  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  three  equal  persons  in  one  God, 
of  natural  and  total  depravity,  of  infinite 
atonement,  of  special  and  electing  grace, 
and  of  the  everlasting  misery  of  the  non- 
elected  part  of  mankind?  We  believe 
that  unless  Christianity  be  purified  from 
these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the 

Progress  of  society  is  exposing  it.  We 
elieve  that  it  must  be  reformed,  or 
intelligent  men  will  abandon  it  As  the 
firiends  of  Christianity,  and  the  foes  of 
infidelity,  we  are  therefore  solicitous  to 
diffuse  what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system. 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one 
more  objection  to  our  views ;  namely, 
that  they  give  no  consolation  in  sickness 
and  death.  But  we  have  only  time  to 
express  amazement  at  such  a  charge. 
What !  a  system  which  insists  with  a 
peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy 
of  God,  on  his  universal  and  parental 
love,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality,  —  such  a  system 
unable  to  give  comfort !  It  unlocks  in- 
finite springs  of  consolation  and  joy,  and 
gives  to  him  who  practically  receives  it 
a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable 
hope.  Its  power  to  sustain  the  soul  in 
death  has  been  often  tried ;  and  did  we 
believe  dying  men  to  be  inspired,  or  that 
peace  and  hope  in  the  last  hours  were 
God's  seal  to  the  truth  of  doctrines,  we 
should  be  able  to  settle  at  once  the  con- 
troversy about  Unitarianism.    A  striking 


example  of  the  power  of  this  system  it 
disarming  death  was  lately  given  by  a 
young  minister  in  a  neighboring  town,* 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
singularly  endeared  to  his  friends  by 
eminent  Christian  virtue.  He  was  smit* 
ten  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  a  useful 
and  happy  life,  and  sunk  slowly  to  the 
grave.  His  reli^on  —  and  it  was  that 
which  has  nowT)een  defended  —  ga« 
habitual  peace  to  his  mind,  and  spread 
a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale  countenance. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  hour; 
and  when  death  came,  havine  left  pioos 
counsel  to  the  younger  members  of  his 
family,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life  in  the 
language  of  Jesus,  —  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit"  Such  was 
the  end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  oi- 
wavering  faith,  the  great  principles  which 
we  have  here  advanced ;  and  yet  oor 
doctrine  has  no  consolation,  we  are  tdd, 
for  sickness  and  death ! 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  meet  ob- 
jections commonly  urged  against  oar 
views  of  religion ;  and  we  have  done  this, 
not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote 
views  of  Christianity  which  seem  to  as 
particularly  suited  to  strengthen  men's 
faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of  good 
works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtue, 
Christian  holiness,  love  to  God  and  man, 
these  are  all  which  we  think  worth  con- 
tending for  ;  and  these  we  believe  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  systen 
now  maintained.  If  in  this  we  err,  miy 
God  discover  our  error,  and  disappoint 
our  efforts !  We  ask  no  success  bat 
what  He  may  approve,  —  no  proselytes 
but  such  as  will  l)e  made  better,  purer, 
happier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views. 

*  Rev.  John  E.  Abbot,  of  Salem.  This  ma  «i 
first  published  in  1819  in  the  *'  Christian  Diadpte-" 
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Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Chunky 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  yuly  27,  1836. 

John  iv.  23,  24:  •'The  hour  c<mieth,  and  now  is.  worship  of  God  is  a  proper  SubjeCt  01 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  oratituH**  anH  inv  Fv*»n  if  fh<»  mnse* 
spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to      grailiuae   aUQ   JOy.      J:.ven  ll  the  COTSC- 

iwofship  him     God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship      cration     be    made     by    ChnstiaOS   UOtt 
him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'*  whom   we   differ  in   Opinion,   WC  sbooli 
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should  desire  that  our  neighbors,  whose 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty  require 
them  to  separate  from  us  in  religious 
services,  should  enjoy  the  same  accom- 
modations with  ourselves  ;  and  it  should 
comfort  us  to  think  that  Christianity  is 
so  eminently  **  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,*'  its  great  truths  so  plain  and 
so  quickening,  that  among  all  sects  ac- 
knowledging Christ  and  consulting  his 
word,  its  purifying  influences,  however 
counteracted  by  erroneous  views,  will 
more  or  less  be  felt.  We  should  rejoice 
to  think  that  God  can  1)e  monopolized 
by  no  party :  that  his  spirit  is  a  universal 
presence ;  that  religion,  having  its  root 
in  the  soul  of  man,  can  live  and  flour- 
ish amidst  many  errors ;  that  truth  and 
goodness  can  no  more  be  confined  to  a 
single  church  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
can  be  shut  up  in  a  private  dwelling ; 
that  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  forms, 
names,  and  creeds,  acceptable  worship 
may  be  offered  to  God,  and  the  soul 
ascend  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  custom  of  our  times  to  erect 
beautiful  structures  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  life,  for  legislation,  for  litera- 
ture, for  the  arts.  But  important  as 
these  interests  are,  they  are  not  the  no- 
tiest  Man's  highest  relations  are  not 
political,  earthiv,  human.  His  whole 
nature  is  not  exhausted  in  studying  and 
subduing  outward  nature,  in  establish- 
ing outward  order,  in  storing  the  mind 
with  knowledge  which  may  adorn  and 
comfort  his  outward  life.  He  has  wants 
too  deep,  and  powers  and  affections  too 
large,  for  the  outward  world.  He  comes 
from  God.  His  closest  connection  is 
with  God;  and  he  can  find  life  and 
peace  only  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Cre- 
ator. Man's  glory  or  true  end  is  not 
revealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent 
structure  which  the  architect  ever  reared 
for  earthly  uses.  An  humble  spire  point- 
ing heavenward  from  an  obscure  church 
speaks  of  man's  nature,  man's  dignity, 
^'s  destiny,  more  eloquently  than  all 
thecolamns  and  arches  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the 
Wramids  of  Egypt  Is  it  not  meet, 
«ea,  to  be  grateful  and  joyful  when  a 
house  is  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
God? 

This  edifice  where  we  now  meet  is 
not  indeed  wholly  new.  Its  frame  is 
<^er  than  the  oldest  of  us.  But  so 
great  are  the  changes  which  it  has  un- 


dergone, that,  were  they  who  laid  its 
foundation  to  revisit  tne  earth,  they 
would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their 
work ;  and  as  it  is  now  entered  by  a 
new  religious  congregation,  there  is  a 
fitness  in  the  present  solemnity  by  which 
we  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  God. 
My  purpose  in  this  discourse  is  to  show 
that  we  should  enter  tliis  edifice  with 
gratitude  and  joy;  first,  because  it  is 
dedicated  to  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  that  term  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  on  account  of  the  particular  wor- 
ship to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I  shall 
close  with  some  remarks  of  a  personal 
and  local  character,  which  may  be  al- 
lowed to  one  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  this  island,  whose  heart  swells 
with  local  attachment,  and  whose  mem- 
ory is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he 
stands,  after  a  long  absence,  within 
these  walls  where  he  sat  in  his  child- 
hood, and  where  some  of  his  earliest 
impressions  were  received. 

I.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with 
gratitude  and  joy,  for  it  is  dedicated  to 
worship.  Its  end  is,  that  men  should 
meet  within  its  walls  to  pay  religious 
homage ;  to  express  and  strengthen 
pious  veneration,  love,  thankfulness, 
and  confidence ;  to  seek  and  receive 
pure  influences  from  above ;  to  learn 
the  will  of  God ;  and  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  He 
delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the 
glory  of  God,  reared  like  the  universe 
to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  being,  perfection,  and  do- 
minion. Worship  is  man's  highest  end, 
for  it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest 
faculties  and  affections  on  the  sublimest 
object.  We  have  much  for  which  to 
thank  God,  but  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  the  power  of  knowing  and  adoring 
himself.  This  creation  is  a  glorious 
spectacle ;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious 
existence  for  our  minds  and  hearts,  and 
that  is  the  Creator.  There  is  something 
divine  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  study 
the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our 
wills,  comfort,  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a 
diviner  faculty  by  which  we  penetrate 
beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of  the 
finite  and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  It  is  good 
to  make  earth  and  ocean,  winds  and 
flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  ou^ 
present  well-being.  How  much  better 
to  make  them  ministers  to  our  spiritual 
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wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  glorious  Being  than  them- 
selves, bonds  of  union  between  man 
and  his  Maker  ! 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
sought  to  disparage  worship,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  arbitrary,  unnatural  ser- 
vice, a  human  contrivance,  an  invention 
for  selfish  ends.  Had  I  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  disprove  this  sophistry  by 
laying  open  to  you  human  nature,  and 
showing  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all 
its  principles  and  wants  for  religion ; 
but  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by  a 
few  remarks  drawn  from  historv.  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  nistory  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  ; 
but  in  this  it  agrees  with  other  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  race  disappear.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  society  in  which 
the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost 
extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon 
themselves  for  centuries  to  brutish  ig- 
norance. There  are  communities  in 
which  the  natural  desire  of  reaching  a 
better  lot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  society  remains  stationary  for 
ages.  There  are  some  in  which  even 
the  parental  affection  is  so  far  dead,  that 
the  new-born  child  is  cast  into  the  stream 
or  exposed  to  the  storm.  So  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  in  some  periods  hardly 
to  be  discerned;  but  it  is  never  lost. 
No  principle  is  more  universally  mani- 
fested. In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power. 
Man  feels  that  there  is  a  being  above 
himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being  in 
what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great 
and  venerable.  In  countries  where  ar- 
chitecture was  unknown,  men  chose  the 
solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  top  for 
worship  ;  and  when  this  art  appeared  its 
monuments  were  temples  to  God.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were 
composed  to  the  Divinity;  and  music, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  was  the  off- 
spring of  religion.  Music  in  its  infancy 
was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants, 
hopes,  thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen 
power.  You  tell  me,  my  sceptical  friend, 
that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
priest.  How  came  the  priest  into  be- 
ing ?  What  gave  him  his  Jjower  ?  Why 
was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator  pro- 
fessed to  receive  his  laws  from  the 
gods  t    The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  that 


the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
human  race  looked  to  the  heavens  for 
security  and  strength  to  earthly  institu- 
tions, that  they  were  compelled  to  speak 
to  men  in  a  nigher  name  than  man's. 
Religion  was  an  earlier  bond  and  a 
deeper  foundation  of  society  than  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  root  of  civilization. 
It  has  founded  the  mightiest  empires; 
and  yet  men  question  whether  religion 
be  an  element,  a  principle  of  human 
nature ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  dawn 
of  science,  man  recognized  an  immediate 
interference  of  the  Divinity  in  w^hatever 
powerfully  struck  his  senses.  To  the 
savage,  the  thunder  was  literally  Gods 
voice,  the  lightning  his  arrow,  the  whirl- 
wind his  breath.  Every  unusual  event 
was  a  miracle,  a  prodigy,  a  promise  of 
good,  or  a  menace  of  evil  from  heaven. 
These  rude  notions  have  faded  before 
the  light  of  science,  which  reveals  fixed 
laws,  a  stated  order  of  nature.  But  in 
these  laws,  this  order,  the  religious  prin- 
ciple now  finds  confirmations  of  God 
infinitely  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  the  savage  found  in  his  prodigies. 
In  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  a  voice 
louder  than  thunder  and  whirlwinds,  at- 
testing the  Divinity :  the  voice  of  the 
wisely  interpreted  works  of  God,  every- 
where proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchable, 
harmony  unbroken,  and  a  benevolent 
purpose  in  what  to  ages  of  ignorance 
seemed  ministers  of  wrath.  In  the 
present,  above  all  times,  worship  may 
be  said  to  have  its  foundation  m  oor 
nature  ;  for  by  the  improvements  of  this 
nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  nearer 
to  God  as  revealed  in  his  universe.  The 
clouds  which  once  hung  over  the  crea- 
tion are  scattered.  The  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now 
that  they  are  explored  by  science,  speak 
of  God  as  they  never  did  before.  His 
handwriting  is  brought  out  where  former 
ages  saw  but  a  blank.  Nor  is  it  only  by 
the  progress  of  science  that  the  founda- 
tion of  religion  is  made  broader  and 
deeper.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  m 
teaching  us  the  beneficent  uses  to  which 
God's  works  may  be  applied,  in  extract- 
ing from  them  new  comforts,  and  ia 
diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suffer- 
ing, has  furnished  new  testimonies  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Still  more, 
the  progress  of  society  has  given  new 
power    and  delicacy  to    the    sense  ^ 
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beauty  in  human  nature,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  creation  of  God  has 
become  a  far  more  attractive,  lovely,  and 
magnificent  work  than  men  looked  on 
in  earlier  times.  Above  all,  the  moral 
susceptibilities  and  wants,  the  deeper 
and  more  refined  feelings,  which  unfold 
themselves  in  the  course  of  human  im- 
provement, are  so  many  new  capacities 
and  deminds  for  religion.  Our  nature 
IS  perpetually  developing  new  senses 
for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
God.  The  human  race,  as  it  advances, 
does  not  leave  religion  behind  it,  as  it 
leaves  the  shelter  of  caves  and  forests  ; 
does  not  outgrow  faith,  does  not  see  it 
fading  like  the  mist  before  its  rising  in- 
telligence. On  the  contrary,  i*eligion 
opens  before  the  improved  mind  in  new 
grandeur.  God,  whom  uncivilized  man 
nad  narrowed  into  a  local  and  tutelar 
deity,  rises  with  every  advance  of  knowl- 
edge to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to 
sway  a  mightier  sceptre.  The  soul,  in 
^portion  as  it  enlarges  its  faculties 
and  refines  its  affections,  possesses  and 
discerns  within  itself  a  more  and  more 
^orious  type  of  the  Divinity,  learns  his 
spirituality  in  its  own  spiritual  powers, 
and  offers  him  a  profounder  and  more  in- 
ward worship.  Thus  deep  is  the  founda- 
tion of  worship  in  human  nature.  Men 
may  assail  it,  may  reason  against  it ; 
but  sooner  can  the  laws  of  the  outward 
universe  be  repealed  by  human  will, 
sooner  can  the  sun  be  plucked  from  his 
sphere,  than  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
erased  from  the  human  spirit,  and  his 
vorship  banished  from  the  earth.  All 
other  wants  of  man  are  superficial.  His 
snimal  wants  are  but  for  a  day,  and  are 
to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profound- 
est  of  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of 
God.  Mind,  spirit,  must  tend  to  its 
source.  It  cannot  tind  happiness  but 
in  the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
Worship  has  survived  all  revolutions. 
Corrupted,  dishonored,  opposed,  it  yet 
lives.  It  is  immortal  as  its  Object,  im- 
mortal as  the  soul  from  which  it  ascends. 
Let  us  rejoice,  then,  in  this  house.  It 
is  dedicated  to  worship  ;  it  can  have  no 
higher  use.  The  heaven  of  heavens  has 
00  higher  service  or  joy.  The  universe 
has  no  higher  work.  Its  chief  office  is 
to  speak  of  God.  The  sun,  in  awaken- 
ing innumerable  forms  of  animal  and 
'sgetable  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be 
compared  with  what  it  puts  forth  in 


kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in 
being  a  type,  representative,  preacher  of 
the  glory  of  God. 

II.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in 
the  most  general  sense.  I  have  said 
that  this  house,  considered  as  separated 
to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  en- 
tered joyfully  and  gratefully,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  under  what  partic- 
ular views  or  forms  God  is  here  to  be 
adored.  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that 
when  we  consider  the  particular  wor- 
ship which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this 
occasion  ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  whilst  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested 
under  the  same  forms.  Men,  agreeing 
in  the  recognition  of  a  Divinity,  have 
not  agreed  as  to  the  service^^He  may  ac' 
cept.  Indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that 
men,  who  differ  in  judgment  on  all  sub- 
jects of  thought,  should  form  different 
apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite, 
and  mysterious  God,  and  of  the  methods 
of  adoring  him.  Uniformity  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ought  to  be 
expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who, 
that  considers  the  vast,  the  indescrib- 
able diversity  in  men's  capacities  and 
means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  trained,  in 
the  outward  vicissitudes  and  inward  con- 
flicts through  which  they  pass,  can 
expect  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from 
whom  they  sprang,  and  the  world  toward 
which  they  tend.  Accordingly,  religion 
has  taken  innumerable  forms,  and  some, 
it  must  be  acknowledo;ed,  most  unwor- 
thy of  fts  objects.  Tiie  great  idea  of 
God  has  been  seized  upon  by  men's 
selfish  desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
often  so  obscured  that  little  of  its  puri- 
fying power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to 
suffering,  and  peculiarly  struck  by  the 
more  awful  phenomena  of  nature,  has 
been  terror-smitten  before  the  unseen, 
irresistible  power  with  which  he  has  felt 
himself  encompassed.  Hence,  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath  and  to  secure  his  par- 
tial regards  has  been  the  great  object  of 
worship.  Hence,  worship  has  been  so 
often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  tribute  of 
obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation 
ts  and  victims.     Hence,  worship 
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has  been  the  effort  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals to  bend  the  Almighty  to  their 
particular  interests  and  purposes,  and 
not  the  reverential,  grateful,  joyful,  filial 
lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Great- 
ness, Goodness,  Rectitude,  and  Purity. 
Even  under  Christianity  human  infirm- 
ity has  disfigured  the  thought  of  God. 
Worship  has  been  debased,  oy  fear  and 
selfishness,  into  a  means  of  propitiating 
wrath,  calming  fear,  and  securing  future 
enjoyment.  AH  sects  have  carried  their 
imperfection  into  their  religion.  None 
of  us  can  boast  of  exemption  from  the 
common  frailty.  That  this  house  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  un- 
erring worship,  none  of  us  are  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  hope.  But  I  believe 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Chris- 
tianity, higher  and  purer  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  have  been  unfolded  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  views  of 
God  and  of  his  worship  to  which  this 
house  is  now  consecrated,  are  so  far 
enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  to 
justify  us  in  entering  its  walls  with 
great  thankfulness  and  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate 
the  superstitions  of  past  ages  nor  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  not  reared  to  doom 
the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition 
of  his  own  or  other  delusions.  It  is 
reared  for  the  progress  of  truth,  reared 
in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined 
to  new  light  and  new  purity,  reared  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  happier,  holier  age. 
As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of 
the  representations  of  the  Divinity  which 
degraded  the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes 
light  on  no  image  of  wood  or  stone,  on 
no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye 
the  invisible  Spirit  As  1  look  round, 
I  am  met  by  none  of  the  forms  which 
Providence,  m  accommodation  to  a  rude 
stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish 
people.  No  altar  sends  up  here  the 
smoke  of  incense  or  victims.  No  priest- 
hood, gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to 
God  the  material  offerings  of  man.  Nor 
are  my  eyes  pained  by  cumbersome  cer- 
emonies, by  which  in  later  ages  Chris- 
tianity was  overlaid,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed. No  childish  pomps,  borrowed 
from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  obscure 
here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor 
is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  old  servility  with  which  God  was 


approached,  to  make  man  abject  in  the 
sight  of  his  Maker,  to  palsy  him  iritli 
terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  This 
house  is  reared  to  assist  the  worshipper 
in  conceiving  and  offering  more  and 
more  perfectly  the  worship  described  in 
the  text,  the  worship  of  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  On  this  topic  on 
the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offered 
in  this  house,  I  have  many  reflections 
to  offer.  My  illustrations  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads: — This 
house  is  reared,  first,  for  the  worship  of 
one  Infinite  Person,  and  one  only;  of 
him  whom  Jesus  always  distinguished 
and  addressed  as  the  Father.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  erected  for  the  worship 
of  God  under  the  special  character  of 
Father,  that  is,  of  a  Parental  Divinity. 
In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

First,  you  have  prepared  this  edifice 
that  here  you  may  worship  one  Infinite 
Person,  even  him  and  him  only  whom 
Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.  One 
would  think  that  on  this  point  there 
could  be  no  difference  *  among  Chris- 
tians. One  would  think  that  Jesus  had 
placed  the  Object  of  Christian  worship 
beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive more  solemn,  more  definite  lan- 
guage than  he  has  used.  "The  hour 
Cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  Yet  it  is 
well  known  that  very  many  Christians 
deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  supreme  worshipi 
They  maintain  that  two  other  persons, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  to  be 
joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and 
that  the  most  important  distinction  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  the  worship  of 
God  in  three  persons.  Against  this  hu- 
man exposition  of  Christianity  we  ear- 
nestly protest.  Whilst  we  recogniw 
with  joy  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  Siose 
who  adopt  it,  we  maintain  that  this  gross 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  our  faith  is  fraught  with  e\il  to  the 
individual  and  the  church.  This  house 
is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper 
unity  of  God.     We  worship  the  Father. 

All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiarity  of 
our  worship  cannot  of  course  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  limits  of  a  discooise, 
nor  indeed  do  we  deem  any  labored  ex- 
position necessary.     We  start  from  & 
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I>Iaiii  principle.  We  affirm  that  if  any 
point  in  a  relidous  s)rstera  must  be 
broach t  out  explicitly,  must  not  be  left 
to  inference,  but  set  forth  in  simple,  di- 
rect, authoritative  language,  it  is  the 
object  of  worship.  On  this  point  we 
should  expect  peculiar  explicitness,  if  a 
revelation  should  be  communicated  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  direction  to 
men's  minds  in  this  particular.  Now, 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  worship 
of  three  infinite  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  was  un- 
known ;  and.  of  consequence,  if  this 
strange,  mighty  innovation  had  been  in- 
tended by  Jesus,  and  had  constituted 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
tem, it  must  have  been  announced  with 
ail  possible  clearness  and  strength.  Be 
it  then  remembered  that  Jesus,  in  a  sol- 
emn description  of  the  true  worship 
which  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an 
allusion  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared, 
as  the  characteristic  to  the  true  wor- 
shippers, that  they  should  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it  also 
remembered  that  Jesus  never  enjoined 
the  worship  of  three  persons,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Not  one  injunc- 
tion to  this  effect  can  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles. This  strange  worship  rests  on 
inference  alone.  **  The  true  worship- 
pers," says  the  text,  "shall  worship 
the  Father."  When  his  disciples  came 
to  him  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he 
taught  them  to  say,  Our  Father.  In  his 
last  affectionate  discourse,  he  again  and 
again  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  to  the 
Father  in  his  name.  This  dying  injunc- 
tion, so  often  and  so  tenderly  repeated, 
should  not  for  slight  reasons  be  ex- 
plained away.  StiU  more,  just  before 
his  death,  Jesus  himself,  in  presence  of 
his  disciples,  prayed  to  the  Father,  and 
prayed  in  this  language :  Father,  This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  {i.  e.,  men) 
should  know  thee,  the  only  true  Goa, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  host  sent. 
To  these  remarks  it  is  common  to  re- 
ply that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
that  Jesus  was  again  and  again  wor- 
shipped, and  that  in  admitting  this  he 
manifested  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
religious  adoration.  It  is  wonderful 
that  this  fallacy,  so  often  exposed, 
should  be  still  repeated.  Jesus  indeed 
received  worship  or  homage,  but  this 
was  not  offered  as  adoration  to  the  In- 


finite God;  it  was  the  homage  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men 
invested  with  great  authority,  whether 
in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Whoever 
has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least 
discernment  must  know  that  the  word 
worship  is  used  in  two  different  senses, 
to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the 
Infinite  Creator,  and  secondly,  the  rev- 
erence which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and 
prophets,  and  which  of  course  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son. 
Whoever  understands  the  import  of  the 
English  language  in  the  time  when  our 
translation  was  made,  must  know  that 
the  word  was  then  used  to  express  the 
homage  paid  to  human  superiors,  as  well 
as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to 
God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambiguous  word 
darken  the  truth.  We  are  sure  that  the 
worship  paid  to  Christ  during  his  public 
ministry  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  divine 
messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  offered  before  his 
teachings  had  been  sufficiently  full  and 
distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his 
nature,  supposing  it  to  have  been  di- 
vine. We  pronounce  it  not  merely 
improbable,  but  impossible,  that  Jesus, 
a  poor  man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  mission,  when 
his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting  for 
his  manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince, 
should  have  been  adored  as  the  ever- 
lasting, invisible  God.  Again,  the  titles 
given  him  by  those  who  worshipped 
him,  such  as  Good  Teacher,  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  God,  show  us  that  the 
thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  self- 
existent,  infinite  Divinity,  had  no  place 
in  their  minds.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration which  sets  this  point  at  rest. 
The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  during  his 
ministry  was  offered  him  in  public,  in 
sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to 
the  Jews  no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as 
the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  a  human 
being,  such  as  they  esteemed  Jesus  to 
be.  Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in 
the  marks  of  honor  yielded  to  Jesus 
even  an  approach  to  this  adoration,  their 
exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in 
immediate  overwhelming  violence  on 
the  supposed  impiety.  The  fact  that 
they  witnessed  the  frequent  prostration 
of  men  before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called 
the  worship  of  him,  without  once  charg- 
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ing  it  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  act  was  in  no  respect  a  recognition 
of  him  as  the  Supreme  God.  r 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pas- 
sages which  are  announced  as  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ  directly  disprove  the  doctrine, 
if  the  connection  be  regarded.  One  of 
these  texts  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
that  we  must  "  honor  the  Son  even  as 
we  honor  the  Father."  Hear  the  whole 
passage  :  "  The  Father  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should 
nonor  the  Son,  as  they  honor  the  Father. 
He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him?''  *  You 
observe,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme  un- 
derived  divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  power 
given  him  by  his  Father,  which  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  honor  challenged  for  him,  and 
that  we  are  called  to  honor  him,  as  sent 
by  God.  Another  passage  much  relied 
on  is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  "  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow  and  every  tongue  acknowledge  him 
Lord."  Read  the  whole  text:  "God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  thmgs  under  the  earth ;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father."!  Could  language  express 
more  clearly  the  distinct,  derived,  and 
dependent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
teach  that  the  worship  due  him  is  sub- 
ordinate, having  for  its  foundation  the 
dignity  conferred  on  him  by  God,  and 
terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme 
object  ?  X 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the 
supreme  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Father  only  as  the 
self-existent,  Infinite  God.  Homage  will 
here  be  paid  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  I 
trust,  a  far  more  profound  and  affec- 
tionate homage  than  he  received  on 
earth,  when  his  spiritual  character  and 
the  tru6  purposes  of  his  mission  were 
almost  unknown.  But  wts  shall  honor 
him  as  the  Son,  tBe  brightest  image,  the 
sent  of  God,  not  as  God  himself.  We 
shall  honor  him  as  exalted  above  every 
name  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  but 
as  exalted  by  God  for  his  obedience  unto 

*  John  V.  22,  23-  t  Philippians  ii.  9. 

X  See  author's  note  (A)  at  end  of  this  discourse. 


death.  We  shall  honor  him  as  clothed 
with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  but 
shall  remember  that  the  Father  hath 
given  all  judgment  and  quickening  en- 
ergy to  the  Son.  We  look  up  with  de- 
light and  reverence  to  his  divine  virtues, 
his  celestial  love,  his  truth,  his  spirit; 
and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  we  im- 
bibe these  from  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  his  life,  death,  and  triumphs, 
we  shall  render  the  worship  most  ac- 
ceptable to  this  disinterested  ^end  of 
the  human  race. 

I  have  said  that  this  house  is  set 
apart  to  the  worship  of  the  Father.  But 
this  term  expresses  not  only  the  Per- 
son, the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid. 
It  expresses  a  peculiar  character.  It 
ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to  God.  It 
ascribes  to  him  the  parental  relation  and 
the  disposition  of  a  parent.  I  therefore 
observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
house  is  reared  to  the  adoration  of  God 
in  his  paternal  character.  It  is  reared 
to  a  Parental  Divinity.  To  my  own 
mind  this  view  is  more  affecting  than 
the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  me.  when 
I  look  round  these  walls,  as  the  thought 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  here  as 
the  Father.  That  God  has  not  alwa}'S 
been  worshipped  as  a  Father,  even 
among  Christians,  you  well  know.  Men 
have  alwavs  inclined  to  think  that  they 
honor  Goa  by  placing  him  on  a  distant 
throne,  much  more  than  by  investing 
him  with  the  mild  lustre  of  parentu 
goodness.  They  have  made  him  a  stem 
sovereign,  giving  life  on  hard  terms, 
preferring  his  own  honor  to  the  welfare 
of  his  creatures,  demanding  an  obedience 
which  He  gives  no  strength  to  perform, 
preparing  endless  torments  for  creatures 
whom  He  brings  into  being  whoUv  evil, 
and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least  sfn,  the 
sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satis- 
faction. Men  have  too  often  been  de- 
graded, broken  in  spirit,  stripped  oC 
manly  feeling,  rather  than  lifted  up  to 
true  dignity,  by  their  religion.  How 
seldom  has  worship  breathed  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  human  nature!  Thanks 
to  JeSus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  bring 
us  to  a  purifying,  ennobling,  rejoicing 
adoration.  He  has  revealed  the  Father. 
His  own  character  was  a  bright  revela- 
tion of  the  most  lovely  and  attractive 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  mc 
hath  seen  the  Father."    By  his  mani- 
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festation  of  the  parental  character  of 
God,  he  created  religion  anew.  He 
breathed  a  new  and  heavenly  spirit  into 
worship.  He  has  made  adoration  a  filial 
communion,  assimilating  us  to  our  Cre- 
ator. Ought  w^e  not,  then,  to  rejoice  in 
this  house  as  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
the  Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

The  Father !  In  this  one  word  what 
consoling,  strengthening,  ennobling 
truth  is  wrapped  up!  In  this  single 
view  of  God.  how  much  is  there  to  bind 
OS  to  him  w^ith  strong,  indissoluble,  ever- 
growing love,  and  to  make  worship  not 
oily  our  chief  duty,  but  our  liighest 
privilege  and  joy!  The  Father!  can 
it  be  that  "the  High  and  Holy  One 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,"  "  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the 
nni verse,  bears  to  us  this  relation,  re- 
veils  himself  under  this  name,  and  that 
W3.  so  we  ale  and  erring,  may  approach 
him  with  the  hope  of  children !  Who 
cannDt  comprehend  the  dignity  and 
bless ?dness  of  such  worship  ?  Who 
doss  not  feel  that  the  man  to  whom 
God's  parental  character  is  a  deep-felt 
reality  has  in  this  conviction  a  fountain 
of  strength,  hope,  and  purity,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life  ? 

But  to  offer  tliis  true  worship,  we 
must  understand  distinctly  what  we 
main  w'len  we  call  God  the  Father. 
The  word  has  a  deep  and  a  glorious  im- 
port, and  in  as  far  as  this  is  unknown, 
religion  will  want  life  and  power.  Is  it 
onderstoDd  ?  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  me  a  want  of  purity,  of 
spirituality,  in  the  conception  of  God's 
parental  relation,  even  among  those 
Christians  who  profess  to  make  it  the 
great  foundation  and  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. Too  many  rest  in  vague  concep- 
tions of  God  as  their  Creator,  who  sup- 
plies their  wants,  and  who  desires  their 
nappiness,  and  they  think  that,  thus  re- 
eardiag  him,  they  know  the  Father. 
Such  imperfect  views  incline  me  to  state 
at  some  length  what  I  deem  the  truth 
on  this  point  No  truth  is  so  essential 
to  Christian  worship.  No  truth  sheds 
such  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  religion. 

My  friends,  you  are  to  come  here  to 
worship  the  Father.  What  does  this 
term  import  ?  It  does  not  mean  merely 
that  God  is  your  Creator.  He  is,  in- 
deed^ the  Creator,  and,  as  such,  let  him 


be  adored.  This  is  his  sole  prerogative. 
His,  and  his  onlv,  is  the  mysterious 
power  which  filleci  the  void  space  with 
a  universe ;  his  the  Almighty  voice 
which  called  the  things  which  were  not, 
and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is 
a  perpetual  answer  to  this  creating  word. 
For  this,  worship  God.  In  every  thing 
hear  an  exhortation  to  adore.  In  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a 
higher  glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious 
force  deeper  than  all  its  motions ;  and 
from  its  countless  voices,  from  its  mild 
and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  great 
lesson  which  they  conspire  to  teacn,  — 
the  majesty  of  their  Author. 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than 
Creator.  To  create  is  not  to  be  a  Fa- 
ther in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the 
insect,  but  we  do  not  call  him  their 
father.  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the 
father  of  the  statue  which  he  models, 
nor  the  mechanician  the  father  of  the  ma- 
chine he  contrives. .  It  is  the  distinction 
of  a  father  that  he  communicates  an  ex- 
istence like  his  own.  The  father  gives 
being  to  the  child,  and  the  very  idea  of 
the  child  is,  that  he  bears  the  image  as 
well  as  receives  existence  from  the 
power  of  the  parent.  God  is  the  Father, 
because  He  brings  into  life  minds,  spir- 
its, partaking  of  energies  kindred  to  his 
own  attributes.  Accordingly  the  Script- 
ure teaches  us  that  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness. 
Here  is  the  ground  of  his  paternal  rela- 
tion to  the  human  race,  and  hence  He  is 
called  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father  of 
those  who  make  it  the  labor  of  life  to 
conform  themselves  more  and  more  to 
their  divine  original.  God  is  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits." 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter, 
we  are  not  wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so, 
we  could  not  call  God  our  Father.  God 
is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are 
spirits  also.  This  our  consciousness 
teaches.     We  are  conscious  of  a  princi- 

Sle  superior  to  the  body  which  compre- 
ends  and  controls  it.  We  are  conscious 
of  faculties  higher  than  the  senses.  We 
do  something  more  than  receive  impres- 
sions passively,  unresistingly,  like  the 
brute,  from  tne  outward  world.  We 
analyze,  compare,  and  combine  anew 
the  things  which  we  see,  subject  the 
outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  rea- 
son, create  sciences,  rise  to  general  laws, 
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and  through  these  estabh'sh  an  empire 
over  earth  and  sea.  We  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface  which  the  senses  re- 
port ;  search  for  the  hidden  causes, 
inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace 
out  the  connections,  dependencies,  and 
harmonies  of  nature  ;  discover  a  sublime 
unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety,  and 
order  amidst  its  seeming  confusion ;  rise 
to  the  idea  of  one  all-comprehending 
and  all-ordaining  Mind ;  and  thus  by 
thought  make  as  it  were  a  new  universe 
radiant  with  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
beauty.  We  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
matter  and  sense.  We  conceive  a  higher 
good  than  comes  from  the  senses.  We 
possess,  as  a  portion  of  our  being,  a  law 
Higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more 
enduring  than  all  the  laws  of  matter,  — 
the  law  of  duty.  We  discern,  we  ap- 
prove, the  right,  the  good,  the  just,  the 
holy,  and  by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are 
laid  under  obligations  which  no  power 
of  the  outward  universe  can  dissolve. 
We  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than 
all  the  forces  of  material  nature,  —  a 
power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to  duty 
and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might 
of  the  elements  and  all  the  malignity  of 
earth  or  hell.  We  have  thoughts,  ideas, 
which  do  not  come  from  matter,  —  the 
ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Everlasting, 
the  Immutable,  the  Perfect  Living 
amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the  chang- 
ing, we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded, 
Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  matter  obeys  mechanical 
and  irresistible  laws,  and  is  bound  by  an 
unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed, 
unvarying  movements,  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  free.  We  have  power  over  our- 
selves, over  thought  and  desire,  power 
to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law  written 
on  our  hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this 
law.  Man  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  material,  mechanical  world 
around  him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has 
capacities,  thoughts,  impulses,  which 
assimilate  him  to  God.  His  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason ;  his  con- 
science, an  oracle  of  the  Divinity,  pub- 
lishing the  everlasting  law  of  rectitude. 
Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  There- 
fore he  is  bound  to  his  Maker  bv  a  spir- 
itual bond.  This  we  lAust  feel,  or  we 
know  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of 
God  to  the  human  race. 

God  is  the  Father,  and  as  such  let 
him  be  worshipped.    He  is  the  Father. 


By  this  I  understand  that  He  has  ^ves 
being  not  only  to  worlds  of  matter,  bat  i 
to  a  rational,  moral,  spiritual  universe ; 
and,  still  more,  I  understand  not  txSsj 
that  He  has  created  a  spiritual  family  in  '■. 
heaven  and  on  earth,  but  that  He  mani- 
fests towards  them  the  attributes  and 
exerts  on  them  the  influences  of  a  father. 
Some  of  these  attributes  and  influences 
I  will  suggest,  that  the  parental  char- 
acter in  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
may  be  more  distinctly  apprehended  and 
more  deeply  felt. 

First,  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father, 
I  understand  that  He  loves  his  rational 
and   moral   offspring  with    unbounded 
affection.     Love  is  the  fundamental  at* 
tribute  of  a  father. .  How  deep,  strongt  i 
tender,  enduring,  the  attachment  of  a 
human  parent !    But  this  shadows  forth  ^ 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.     He  loves  ns  j 
with  an  energy  like  that  with  which  He  , 
upholds  the  universe.     The  human  par-  j 
ent  does  not  comprehend  his  child,  caiF. 
not  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual, 
nature  which  lies  hid  beneath  the  in£uit 
form.    It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone 
to   understand   the   immortal  mind  to, 
which   He  gives  life.     The  narrowtst 
human  spirit  can  be  comprehended  iAj 
its  depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  its 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sigbt 
than  material  worlds.     Is  He  not  pecul- 
iarly its  Father  ?  , 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  l^ 
understand  that  it  is  his  chief  purpose' 
in  creating  and  governing  the  universe, 
to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  thfti 
rational  and  moral  bein^  to  whom  Ito 
has  given  birth.  Education  is  the  gresl. 
work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  ne^edi 
it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  gi«f 
birth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  grow  ani 
rise  for  ever,  and  its  progress  is  the  eal 
of  all  his  works.  This  outward  universe^ 
with  its  sun  and  stars,  and  mighty  revo* 
lutions,  is  but  a  school  in  which  ths. 
Father  is  training  his  children.  God  is 
ever  present  to  the  human  mind  to  can| 
on  its  education,  pouring  in  upon  it  i» 
struction  and  incitement  from  the  onl^ 
ward  world,  stirrinjf  up  everlasting  tnilk! 
within  itself,  rousing  it  to  activity  bf 
pleasure  and  pain,  calling  forth  its  a£Fc&i 
tions  by  surrounding  tellow-crcatiffev 
calling  it  to  duty  by  placing  it  amidll 
various  relations,  awakening  its  s^ 
pathy  by  sights  of  sorrow,  awakeniig 
its  imagination  by  a  world  of  bcaaQb 
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and  especiallv  exposing  it  to  suffering, 
hardship,  ana  temptation,  that  by  resist- 
ance it  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seeking 
help  from  above  it  may  bind  itself  closely 
to  Its  Maker.  Thus  he  is  the  Father. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  God,  if 
a  parent,  must  make  our  enjoyment  his 
supreme  end.  He  has  a  higher  end, 
our  intellectual  and  moral  education. 
Even  the  good  human  parent  desires 
the  progress,  the  virtue  of  his  child  more 
than  its  enjoyment  God  never  mani- 
fests himself  more  as  our  Father  than  in 
appointing  to  us  pains,  conflicts,  trials, 
bv  which  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of 
virtue,  may  become  strong  to  do,  to 
dare,  to  suiter,  to  sacrifice  all  things  at 
the  call  of  truth  and  duty. 

Again,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  un- 
derstand that  he  exercises  authority  over 
his  rational  offspring.  Authority  is  the 
essential  attribute  of  a  father.  A  parent, 
worthy  of  that  name,  embodies  and  ex- 
presses, both  in  commands  and  actions, 
the  everlasting  law  of  duty.  His  highest 
function  is  to  orin^  out  in  the  minos  of 
his  children  the  idea  of  right,  and  to 
open  to  them  the  perfection  of  their 
nature.  It  is  too  common  a  notion,  that 
God,  as  Father,  must  be  more  disposed 
to  bless  than  to  command.  His  com- 
mands are  among  his  chief  blessings. 
He  never  speaks  with  more  parental 
kindness  than  by  that  inward  voice 
which  teaches  duty,  and  excites  and 
cheers  to  its  performance.  Nothing  is 
so  strict,  so  inflexible  in  enjoining  the 
right  and  the  good,  as  perfect  love. 
This  can  endure  no  moral  stain  in  its 
object.  The  whole  experience  of  life, 
rightly  construed,  is  a  revelation  of 
God's  parental  authority  and  righteous 
retribution. 

Aeain.  When  I  call  God  the  Father, 
I  understand  that  He  communicates  him- 
self, his  own  spirit,  what  is  most  glorious 
in  his  own  nature,  to  his  rational  off- 
spring, —  a  doctrine  almost  overwhelm- 
ing by  its  grandeur,  but  yet  true,  and  the 
very  truth  which  shines  most  clearly 
from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  be- 
lonp  to  a  parent  to  breathe  into  the 
child  whatever  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
own  soul,  and  for  this  end  a  good  father 
seeks  every  approach  to  the  mind  of  the 
child.  Such  a  father  is  God.  He  has 
created  us  not  only  to  partake  of  his 
works,  but  to  be  "  partakers  of  a  divine 
nature ;"  not  only  to  receive  his  gifts, 


but  to  receive  himself.  As  He  is  a  pure 
spirit.  He  has  an  access  to  the  minds 
of  his  children  not  enjoyed  by  human 
parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates  our 
souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest 
friends,  are  far  from  us,  foreign  to  us, 
strangers  compared  with  God.  Others 
hold  intercourse  with  us  through  the 
body.  He  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  him  be- 
cause He  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too 
deep  to  be  recognized  by  our  present 
imperfect  consciousness.  And  He  is 
thus  near,  not  only  to  discern,  but  to 
act,  to  influence,  to  ^ive  his  spirit,  to 
communicate  to  us  divinity.  This  is  the 
great  paternal  gift  of  God.  He  has 
greater  gifts  than  the  world.  He  con- 
fers more  than  the  property  of  the  earth 
and  heavens.  The  very  attributes  from 
which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung, 
these  he  imparts  to  his  rational  offspring. 
Even  his  disinterested,  impartial,  um- 
versal  goodness,  which  diffuses  beauty, 
life,  and  happiness,  —  even  this  excel- 
lence it  is  his  purpose  to  breathe  into  and 
cherish  in  the  human  soul.  In  regard 
to  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  God 
brings  the  created  spirit  into  conformity 
to  his  own,  I  would  that  I  could  speak 
worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with  our  freedom.  It  sustains, 
mingles  with,  and  moves  all  our  facul- 
ties. It  acts  through  nature,  providence, 
revelation,  society,  and  experience  ;  and 
the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  reason  and 
the  testimonies  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men,  teach  us  that  it  acts  still  more 
directly.  God,  being  immediately  pres- 
ent to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  com- 
munion with  it,  in  proportion  as  it 
prepares  itself  to  receive  and  to  use 
aright  the  heavenly  inspiration.  He 
opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  com- 
municates secret  monitions  of  duty,  re- 
vives and  freshens  our  convictions .  of 
truth,  builds  up  our  faith  in  human  im- 
mortality, unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed 
fountains  of  love  within  us,  instils 
strength,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives 
victory  over  pain,  sin,  and  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the 
soul  to  conform  it  to  himself,  to  make 
it  worthy  of  its  divine  parentage,  this  it 
is  which  most  clearly  manifests  what  is 
meant  by  his  being  our  Father.  We 
understand  his  parental  relation  to  us 
only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great 
purpose  and  exercise  of  his  love.    We 
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must  have  faith  in  the  human  soul  as 
receptive  of  the  Divinity,  as  made  for 
greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for 
likeness  to  God,  or  God's  character 
as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unre- 
vealed  mystery.  If  we  think,  as  so 
many  seem  to  think,  that  God  has  made 
us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of 
godlike  virtues,  that  our  prayers  for  the 
Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that  celestial 
influences  do  not  descend  into  the  hu- 
man soul,  that  God  never  breathes  on  it 
to  lift  it  above  its  present  weakness,  to 
guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself, 
then  we  know  but  faintly  the  meaning 
of  a  Father  in  heaven.  The  great  rev- 
elation in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal 
Divinity  is  still  to  be  made  to  us. 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to 
give  distinct  conceptions  of  the  Father 
whom  we  are  to  worship  ;  but  there  are 
two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and 
mortal  beings,  that  I  cannot  pass  them 
over  without  brief  notice.  Let  me  add, 
then,  that  in  speakine  of  God  as  the 
Father,  1  understand  that  He  looks  with 
overflowing  compassion  on  such  of  his 
rational  offspring  as  forssJce  him,  as  for- 
sake the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  human  parent  to  follow  witn 
yearnings  of  tenderness  an  erring  child ; 
and  in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God,  who 
sees  his  lost  sons  "a  ^eat  way  off," 
who.  to  recover  his  human  family,  spared 
not  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  re- 
generating spirit  into  the  fallen  soul, 
sends  rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and 
sorrow,  and  awakens  the  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  to  a  higher  life  than 
that  which  the  first  birth  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the 
Father,  that  He  destines  his  rational, 
moral  creature  to  immortality.  How 
ardently  does  the  human  parent  desire 
to  prolong  the  life  of  his  child !  And 
how  much  more  must  He  who  gave 
being  to  the  spirit,  with  its  unbounded 
faculties,  desire  its  endless  being  !  God 
is  our  Father,  for  He  has  maoe  us  to 
bear  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  as 
well  as  of  his  other  attributes.  Other 
things  pass  away,  for  they  fulfil  their 
end  ;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches 
its  goal,  whose  development  is  never 
complete,  is  never  to  disappear  from  the 
universe.  God  created  it  to  receive  for 
ever  of  his  fulness.     His  fatherly  love 


is  not  exhausted  in  what  he  now  be* 
stows.  There  is  a  higher  life.  Hiuoai 
perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  brigbl) 
est  visions  of  genius  fade  before  ^ 
realities  of  excellence  and  happiness  to 
which  good  men  are  ordainea.  In  tint 
higher  life,  the  parental  character  d 
God  will  break  forth  from  the  cioudi 
which  now  obscure  it  His  bright  i» 
age  in  his  children  will  proclaim  tbl 
Infinite  Father. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  befdi 
you  the  true  object  of  Christian  worship^ 
You  are  here  to  worship  God  as  yoi 
spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of  yoof 
spirits,  whose  ^eat  purpose  is  yoil 
spiritual  perfection,  your  participation 
of  a  divine  nature.  I  hold  this  vievd 
God  to  be  the  true,  deep  foundation 
Christiaif  worship.  On  your  rcce 
of  it  depends  the  worth  of  the  hoi 
to  be  onered  here.  It  is  not  enouEb 
think  of  God  as  operating  around 
without  you,  as  creating  material  wi 
as  the  former  of  your  bodies,  as  oi 
in^  the  revolution  of  seasons  for  y 
animal  wants.  There  is  even  danger 
regarding  God  exclusively  as  the  au ' 
of  the  outward  universe.  There  is 
ger,  lest  you  feel  as  if  you  were  o 
K>oked  in  this  immensity,  lest  you  si 
before  these  mighty  masses  of  mai 
lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable  laws 
nature  a  stern  order  to  which  the  hu^ 
being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds 
the  puny  individual  in  maintaining 
general  good.  It  is  only  by  regai 
God  as  more  than  Creator,  as  your  s; 
ual  Father,  as  having  made  you  to 
take  of  his  spiritual  attributes,  as  ha 
given  you  a  spiritual  power  worth 
than  the  universe,  it  is  only  by  rega 
his  intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  pai 
concern  for  it,  his  perpetual  influence 
it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that  wor ' 
rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope.  joy. 
rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennof 
power.  Worship  has  too  often  been 
ject,  —  the  offering  of  fear  or  selfisbn 
God's  greatness,  though  a  pledge 
greatness  to  his  children,  and  his 
nipotence,  though  an  assurance  to 
of  mighty  power  in  our  conflict 
evil,  have  generated  self -contempt 
discouraged  access  to  him.  My  ft' 
come  hither  to  worship  God  as 
spiritual  Father.  No  other  view 
so  touch  and  penetrate  the  soul, 
place  it  so  near  its  Maker,  can 
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before    it    such    vast    prospects,    can 
awaken  such  transports  of  praise  and 
gratitude,   can   bow  the   soul  in   such 
ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify 
you  for  the  conflict  against  evil.    Ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  that  this  house  is  reared 
for  the  worship  of  the  spiritual  Father  ? 
The  exposition  which  I   have  given 
under  this  head  of  the  parental  re&tion 
of  God  to  the   human   race,  is  one  in 
which  I   take  the  deepest   interest.     I 
have  felt,  however,  as  I  proceeded,  that 
very  possibly  objections  would  spring 
up  in  the  minds  of  some  who  hear  me. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  sceptical 
as  to  whatever  supposes  a  higher  con- 
dition of  human  nature  than  they  now 
observe.      Perhaps  some    here,   could 
they  speak,  would  say,  **  We  do  not  see 
the   marks  of  this  fatherly  interest  of 
God  in  man  of  which  you  nave  spoken. 
We  do  not  see  in  man  the  signs  of  a 
being  so  beloved,  so  educated,  as  you 
have  supposed.     His  weakness,  suffer- 
ings, and  sins  are  surely  no  proofs  of 
his  havingbeen  created  to  receive  God's 
spirit,  to  partake  of  the  divinity."     On 
this  point  I  have  much  to  say,  but  my 
answer  must  be  limited  to  a  few  words. 
I  reply,  that  the  love  of  an  Infinite  Fa- 
ther may  be  expected  often  to  work  in 
methods  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
our  limited  minds.     An  immortal  being 
in  his  infsmcy  cannot  of  course  compre- 
hend all  the  processes  of  his  education, 
many  of  which  look  forward  to  ages 
too  distant  for  the  imagination  to  ex- 
plore.    I  would  add,  that  notwithstand- 
ing   the   darkness    which    hangs   over 
human  life  on  account  of  the  greatness 
of  our  nature,  we  can  yet  see  bright 
signatures  of  the  parental  concern  of 
God,  and  see  them  in  the  very  circum- 
stances   which  at    first  create    doubt. 
Because  we  suffer,  it  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  God  is  not  a  Father.     Suf- 
fering, trial,  exposure,  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary elements  in  the  education   of   a 
moral   being.     It  is  fit    that   a    being 
whose  happiness  and  dignity  are  to  be 
found  in  vigorous  action  ana  in  forming 
himself,  should  be  born  with  undevel- 
oped capacities,   and   be  bom   into  a 
world  ot  mingled  dif&culties  and  aids. 
We  do  see  that  energy  of  thought,  will, 
afiFection.   virtue,  the   energy  which   is 
our  true  life  and  joy,  often  springs  from 
trial.     We  can  see,  too,  that  it  is  well 
that  society,  like  the  individual,  should 


begin  in  imperfection,  because  men  in 
this  way  become  to  each  other  means 
of  discipline,  because  joint  sufferings 
and  the  necessity  of  joint  efforts  awaken 
both  the  affections  and  the  faculties, 
because  occasion  and  incitement  are 
thus  given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to 
heroic  struggles,  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  stirring  manifestations  of  philan- 
thropy, patriotism,  and  devotion.  Were 
I  called  on  to  prove  God's  spiritual 
parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point 
to  the  trials,  temptations,  evils  of  life ; 
for  to  these  we  owe  the  character  of 
Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr, 
we  owe  the  moral  force  and  deep  sym- 
pathy of  private  and  domestic  life,  we 
owe  the  devolopment  of  what  is  divine 
in  human  nature.  Truly  God  is  our  Fa- 
ther, and  as  such  to  be  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imper- 
fectly, but  from  a  full  heart,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  homage  which  is  here  to 
be  rendered  to  God  in  his  parental 
character,  I  ought  now  to  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to 
show  that  we  should  enter  this  house 
with  joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
to  an  inward  not  outward  worship.  In 
discussing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge 
on  the  vast  and  beneficent  revolution 
which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in  religion 
by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  to 
be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show 
how  much  he  wrought  for  human  ele- 
vation and  happiness  when,  in  pronounc- 
ing the  text,  he  shook  the  ancient 
temples  to  their  foundations,  quenched 
the  fire  on  the  heathen  and  Jewish  al- 
tars, wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished 
sanctity  of  place,  and  consecrated  the 
human  soul  as  the  true  house  of  God. 
But  the  nature,  grandeur,  benefits  of 
this  spiritual  worship  are  subjects  too 
extensive  for  our  present  consideration. 
Instead  of  discussion,  I  can  only  use 
the  words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only  say 
that  you  who  are  to  assemble  in  this 
place  are  peculiarly  bound  to  inward 
worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christi- 
anity is  an  inward  system.  Most  other 
denominations  expect  salvation  more  or 
less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad,  es- 
pecially from  his  agency  on  the  mind 
of  God.  You  expect  it  from  what  he 
does  within  your  own  minds.  His  great 
glory,  according  to  your  views,  lies  in 
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his  influence  on  the  human  soul,  in  the 
communication  of  his  spirit  to  his  fol- 
lowers. To  you  salvation,  heaven,  and 
hell  have  their  seat  in  the  soul.  To  you 
Christianity  is  wholly  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem. Come,  then,  to  this  place  to 
worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the 
spirit  to  God.  Let  not  this  house  be 
desecrated  by  a  religion  of  show.  Let 
it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms. 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  life- 
less machines.  Do  not  come  here  to 
take  part  in  lethargic  repetitions  of 
sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a 
cold  sense  of  duty,  to  quiet  conscience 
with  the  thought  of  having  paid  a  debt 
to  God.  Do  not  come  to  perform  a 
present  task  to  insure  a  future  heaven. 
Come  to  find  heaven  now,  to  anticipate 
the  happiness  of  that  better  world  by 
breathing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls 
indissolubly  to  your  Maker.  Come  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  that  is, 
intelligently,  rationallv,  with  clear  judg- 
ment, with  just  ana  honorable  con- 
ceptions of  the  Infinite  Father,  not 
prostrating  your  understandings,  not  re- 
nouncing the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but 
offering  an  enlightened  homage,  such 
as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  truth.  Come  to  worship  with 
the  heart  as  well  as  intellect,  wiUi  life, 
fervor,  zeal.  Sleep  over  your  business 
if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religion. 
Come  to  worship  with  strone;  convic- 
tion, with  living  raith  in  a  hi^er  pres- 
ence than  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling 
of  God's  presence  not  only  around  you, 
but  in  the  depths  of  ^our  souls.  Come 
to  worship  with  a  filial  spirit,  not  with 
fear,  dread,  and  gloom ;  not  with  sepul- 
chral tones  and  desponding  looks,  but 
with  humble,  cheerful,  boundless  trust, 
with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love 
willing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  suffer 
whatever  may  approve  your  devotion  to 
God.  Come  to  worship  him  with  what 
He  most  delights  in,  with  aspiration  for 
spiritual  light  and  life  ;  come  to  cherish 
and  express  desires  for  virtue,  for  pu- 
rity, for  power  over  temptation,  stronger 
and  more  insatiable  than  spring  up  in 
your  most  eager  pursuits  of  business 
or  pleasure ;  and  welcome  joyfully  every 
holy  impulse,  every  accession  of  strength 
to  virtuous  purpose,  to  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  In  a  word,  come  to  offer  a 
refined,  generous  worship,  to  offer  a 
tribute  worthy  of  him  who  is  the  per- 


fection of  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  ai^ 
blessedness.  Adore  him  with  the  cal^ 
est  reason  and  the  profoundest  lov^ 
and  strive  to  conform  yourselves  4 
what  you  adore. 

I  have  now,  my  friends,  set  before  yoi 
the  worship  to  which  this  building  ij 
set  apart,  and  which,  from  its  niti<»i( 
filial,  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  reft 
ders  this  solemnity  a  season  for  thank 
fulness  and  joy.  I  should  not,  however 
be  just  to  this  occasion,  or  to  the  grol 
purpose  of  this  house,  iiE  I  were  to  sta| 
here.  My  remarks  have  hitherto  bed 
confined  to  the  worship  which  is  to  bj 
offered  within  these  walls,  to  the  inA| 
ence  to  be  exerted  on  you  when  assei 
bled  here.  But  has  this  house  no  higl 
end  than  to  give  an  impulse  to  y 
minds  for  the  very  few  hours  which 
are  to  spend  beneath  its  roof? 
we  have  little  reason  to  enter  it 
joy.  The  great  end  for  which  you 
to  worship  here  is,  that  you  may  \ 
ship  everywhere.  You  are  to  feel  G 
presence  here,  that  it  may  be  felt  wf 
ever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  da 
very  idea  of  spiritual  homage  is,  that 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  * 
comes  a  part  of  our  veiy  being, 
great  design  of  this  act  oi  dedication  i 
tiiat  your  houses,  your  places  of  ' 
ness,  may  be  consecrated  to  God 
topic  of  omnipresent  worship  I 
expand.  One  view  of  it,  however, 
must  not  omit  From  the  peculiar 
acter  of  the  worship  to  which  this  hoi 
is  consecrated,  you  learn  the  kind 
worship  which  you  should  carry  froo^l 
into  your  common  lives.  It  is  oot 
common  for  the  Christian  teacher  to 
to  his  con&;regation,  that,  when 
leave  the  church,  they  go  forth  into 
nobler  temple  than  one  made  with ' 
into  the  temple  of  the  creation,  and 
they  must  go  forth  to  worship  God 
his  works.  The  views  given  of  the 
worship  in  this  discourse  will  lead  me 
a  somewhat  different  style  of  exposif^ 
I  wiU,  indeed,  say  to  you,  go  from 
house  to  adore  God  as  He  is  re 
in  the  boundless  universe.  This  is 
end  of  your  worship  here.  But  1 
add,  that  a  higher  end  is,  that  you 
go  iforth  to  worship  him  as  He  is 
vealed  in  his  rational  and  moral 
spring,  and  to  worship  him  by  full 
as  you  have  power,  his  purposes 
regard  to  these.     My  great  aim  in  ' 
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discourse  has  been  to  show  that  God  is 
to  be  adored  here  as  the  Father  of 
rational  and  moral  beings,  of  yourselves 
and  all  mankind ;  and  such  a  worship 
tends  directly  and  is  designed  to  lead 
us,  when  we  go  hence,  to  recognize  God 
in  our  own  nature,  to  see  in  men  his 
children,  to  respect  and  serve  them  for 
their  relationship  to  the  Divinity,  to  see 
in  them  signatures  of  greatness  amidst 
all  their  imperfection,  and  to  love  them 
with  more  than  earthly  love.  We  must 
not  look  round  on  the  universe  with  awe 
and  on  man  with  scorn ;  for  man,  who 
can  comprehend  the  universe  and  its 
laws,  "is  greater  than  the  universe, 
which  cannot  comprehend  itself."  God 
dwells  in  every  human  being  more  inti- 
mately than  in  the  outwara  creation. 
The  voice  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the 
ocean,  the  thunder,  the  whirlwind ;  but 
how  much  more  of  God  is  there  in  his 
inward  voice,  in  the  intuitions  of  reason, 
in  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  in  the 
whispers  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  I  would 
have  you  see  God  in  the  awful  moun- 
tain and  the  tranquil  valley ;  but  more, 
much  more,  in  the  clear  judgment,  the 
moral  energy,  the  disinterested  purpose, 
the  pious  gratitude,  the  immortal  hope 
of  a  ^ood  man.  Go  from  this  house  to 
worship  God  by  reverencing  the  human 
soul  as  his  chosen  sanctuary.  Revere 
it  in  yourselves,  revere  it  in  others,  and 
labor  to  carry  it  forward  to  perfection. 
Worship  God  within  these  walls,  as 
universally,  impartially  good  to  his  hu- 
man offspring ;  and  eo  torth  to  breathe 
the  same  spirit.  Go  forth  to  respect  the 
rights,  and  seek  the  true,  enduring  wel- 
fare of  all  within  your  influence.  Carry 
with  you  the  conviction  that  to  trample 
on  a  human  being,  of  whatever  color, 
clime,  rank,  condition,  is  to  trample  on 
God's  child ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt 
a  man,  is  to  deface  a  holier  temple  than 
any  material  sanctuary.  Mercy,  love,  is 
more  acceptable  worship  to  God  than  all 
sacrifices  or  outward  offerings.  The 
most  celestial  worship  ever  paid  on  earth 
was  rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  ap- 
proached man,  and  the  most  sinful  man, 
as  a  child  of  God,  when  he  toiled  and 
bled  to  awaken  what  was  divine  in  the 
human  soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world 
Be  such  the  worship  which  you  shall 
carry  from  this  place.  Go  forth  to  do 
good  with  every  power  which  God  be- 
stows, to  make  every  place  you  enter 


happier  by  your  presence,  to  espouse  all 
human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  human  freedom 
and  improvement,  to  withstand  all  wrong, 
to  uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to  give 
light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  soul 
He  who  rears  up  one  child  in  Christian 
virtue,  or  recovers  one  fellow-creature  to 
God,  builds  a  temple  more  precious  than 
Solomon's  or  St.  Peter's,  more  enduring 
than  earth  or  heaven. 

I  have  now  finished  the  general  dis- 
cussion which  this  occasion  seemed  to 
me  to  require,  and  I  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  char- 
acter will  be  received  with  indulgence. 
It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that  I  take 
part  in  the  present  solemnity.  I  stand 
now  to  teach  where,  in  my  childhood  and 
youth,  I  was  a  learner.  The  generation 
which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  venerable  man,  whose 
trembling  voice  I  then  heard  in  this 
place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 
My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over 
my  childhood  and  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
this  spot,  have  been  taken.  Still  my 
emotions  are  not  sad.  I  rejoice;  for 
whilst  I  see  melancholy  changes  around 
me,  and,  still  more,  feel  that  time,  which 
has  bowed  other  frames,  has  touched 
my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human 
improvement  has  gone  on.  I  see  that 
clearer  and  brighter  truths  than  were 
opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind  are  to 
be  imparted  to  succeeding  generations. 
Herein  I  do  and  will  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I 
can  distinctly  recollect  unhappy  influ- 
ences exerted  on  my  mind  by  tne  gen- 
eral tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  I  can 
recollect,  too,  a  corruption  of  morals 
among  those  of  my  own  age,  which  made 
boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  Still 
\  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my 
nativity;  for,  as  my  mind  unfolded,  I 
became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  which  now  attracts  stran- 
gers to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was 
used  in  roaming  over  the  neighboring 
fields  and  shores :  and,  amid  this  glo- 
rious nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang 
up  which  has  gained  strength  within 
me  to  this  hour.  I  early  received  im- 
pressions of  the  great  and  the 'beautiful, 
which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determining  my  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pur- 
sued for  a  time  my  studies  of  theology. 
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I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide 
me ;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of 
study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful  edi- 
fice, now  so  frequented  and  so  useful 
as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted 
that  1  spent  day  after  dajr,  and  some- 
times week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty 
volumes,  without  interruption  from  a 
single  visitor.  The  other  place  was 
yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so 
often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  this 
place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in 
the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the 
storm.  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now  with- 
out thinking  of  the  work  which  there, 
in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound 
of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in  my 
soul.  No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to 
form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.  There 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty, 
I  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  con- 
trite confessions.  There,  in  reverential 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around 
me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within. 
There  struggling  thoughts  and  emotions 
broke  forth ,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by 
nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  There  began  a  happiness  sur- 
passing all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of 
fortune,  —  the  happiness  of  communing 
with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this 
reference  to  myself.  I  believe  that  the 
worship  of  which  1  have  this  day  spoken 
was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the  scenes 
in  which  my  early  life  was  passed. 
Amidst  these  scenes,  and  in  speaking 
of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  God 
that  this  beautiful  island  was  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I 
would  express  my  joy,  and  it  is  most 
sincere,  in  the  dedication  of  this  house, 
regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  truth.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  think  that  this  joy  is  not  a 
little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set 
apart  to  the  particular  sect  to  which  I 
am  said  to  belong.  But  I  trust  that 
what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy 
most,  if  not  all  who  hear,  that  it  is  not  a 
sectarian  exultation  to  which  I  am  giv- 
ing utterance.  1  indeed  take  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  the  particular  views 
which  I  have  adopted  of  the  disputed 
doctrines  of  religion  will  here  be  made 
known ;  but  I  rejoice  much  more  in 
thinking  that  this  house  is  pledged  to 
no  peculiar  doctrines,   that   it   is   not 


erected  to  bind  my  own  or  any  mai) 
opinions  on  this  or  on  future  times,  tfad 
it  is  consecrated  to  free  investigation  d 
religious  truth,  to  religious  progress, tl 
the  right  of  private  judement,  to  Pn» 
estant  and  Christian  liberty.  Moil 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  a  purer  die« 
ology,  that  diviner  illuminations,  that  I 
truer  worship  than  can  now  be  found  % 
our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  gtaij 
of  this  house.  We  who  now  consecnii 
it  to  God  believe  in  human  progres 
We  do  not  say  to  the  spirit  of  tni^ 
"  Thus  far,  ana  no  farther."  Wc  repW 
bate  the  exclusive,  tyrannical  spirit  d 
the  churches  of  this  age,  which  del 
nounce  as  an  enemy  to  Christianitt 
whoever  in  the  use  of  his  inteOectaj 
liberty,  and  in  the  interpretatk>D  ol 
God's  word  for  himself,  may  differ  M 
the  traditions  and  creeds  which  bai^ 
been  received  from  fallible  forefathosj 
We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  sect  \^ 
to  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  Protcsli 
ant,  Christian  liberty.  j 

I  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  lihertra 
opened  on  this  spot  I  feel  that  w 
town  has  a  right  to  an  establishmefit  1^ 
which  conscientious  Christians  mayitf 
quire  and  speak  without  dreading  tU 
thunders  of  excommunication,  in  vfaidl 
Protestantism  will  not  be  dishonored  If 
the  usurpations  of  the  Romish  Cbmtbj 
This  island,  like  the  State  to  which  1| 
belongs,  was  originally  settled  br  mef 
who  came  hither  for  liberty  ol  co»j 
science,  and  in  assertion  of  the  right  II 
interpret  for  themselves  the  word  m 
God.  Religious  freedom  was  the 
principle  on  which  this  town  was  foui 
and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  spirit  i 
religious  freedom  has  never 
champions  here.  I  have  recentlv 
a  very  valuable  discourse,  whicn 
delivered  in  this  town  about  a 
ago,  and  just  a  century  after  the 
of  this  island  to  our  fathers  by  the 
dians,  and  which  breathes  a  liberality^ 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  for 
rights  of  the  understanding  and  the 
science,  very  rare  at  that  time  in  ot 
parts  of  the  country,  and  very  far  fi 
being  universal  now.  Its  author.  Jjj 
Rev.  Mr.  Callender,  was  pastor  of  Aj 
first  Baptist  church  in  this  P^^"**^ 
oldest  of  our  churches,  and  it  was  dejfrj 
cated  to  a  descendant  of  the  venei 
Coddington,  our  first  Governor, 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which 
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\  diis  discourse  has  astonished  as  well  as 
lejoiced  me,  and  it  should  thrill  the 
licurts  of  this  people.  Let  me  read  a 
few  sentences :  — 

I     "It  mast  be  a  mean,  contracted  way  of 

I  thinking,  to  confine  the  favor  of  God,  and 

■  die  power  of  godliness,  to  one  set  of  specu- 

•  kive  opinions,  or  any  particular  external 

'  forms  cf  worship.     How  hard  must  it  be  to 

snagine  that  all  other  Christians  but  our- 

!  adves  must  be  formal,  and  hypocritical, 

i  aod  destitute  of  the  grace  of  Goa,  because 

;  tbeir  education  or  capacity  differs  from  ours, 

!  or  that  God  has  given  them  more  or  less 

I  £ght  than  to  us ;  though  we  cannot  deny 

thej  ^\t  the  proper  evidence  of  their  fear- 

I  ing  God  by  their  working  righteousness, 

and  show  their  love  to  him  by  keeping  what 

tiiey  onderstand  He  has  commanded  ;  and 

though  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  purifies 

their  hearts  and  works  by  love  and  over- 

comes  the  world.    It  would  be  hard  to  show 

why  liberty  of  conscience,  mutual  f  orbear- 

aace  and  good-will,  why  brotherly  kindness 

uddiarity  is  not  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as 

I  aconstrained  uniformity  in  external  ceremo- 

i  lies,  or  a  forced  sul^cription  to  ambiguous 

Particles.    Experience  has  dearly  convinced 

f  the  world  that  unanimity  in  judgment  and 

f  affection  cannot  be  secured  by  penal  law. 

j  Who  can  tell  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the 

^  hands  of  peace  is  not  enough  for  Christians 

I  to  aim  at .'    And  who  can  assign  a  reason 

i  why  they  may  not  love  one  another  though 

:  abounding  in  their  own    several    senses  ? 

;  <And  why,  if  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of 

!  feve  and  peace  may  not  be  with   them  ? 

I  There  is  no  other  bottom  but  this  to  rest 

;  ttp<|n.  to  leave  others  the  liberty  we  should 

i  w3ire  ourselves,    the    liberty    wherewith 

I  Christ  hath  made  them  free." 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed 
in  this  town  a  hundred  years  ago.  I 
*t)ukl  it  were  more  common  in  our  own 
day. 

Another  noble  friend  of  religious  lib- 
erty threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  imme- 
diately before  the  revolution.  1  mean 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church,  and  afterwards 
President  of  Yale  College.  This  coun- 
g  has  not,  perhaps,  produced  a  more 
wmed  man.  To  enlareed  acquaintance 
»rth  physical  science  he  added  exten- 
«ve  researches  into  philology,  history, 
jjd  antiauittes.  Nor  did  his  indefatiga- 
«w  mind  suffer  any  opportunity  to  es- 
^I*  him  of  adding  to  his  rich  treasures 
«  knowledge.  His  virtues  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  intellectual  acquisition. 
1  can  well  remember  how  his  name  was 


cherished  among  his  parishioners  after 
years  of  separation.  His  visit  to  this 
place  was  to  many  a  festivsd.  When 
little  more  than  a  child,  I  was  present 
at  some  of  his  private  meetings  with  the 
more  religious  part  of  his  former  con- 
gregation ;  and  I  recollect  how  I  was 
moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations 
were  received.  In  his  faith  he  was 
what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvinist ; 
but  his  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  car- 
ried into  his  religion  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  then  stirred  the  whole  country. 
Intolerance,  church  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms,  he  abhorred.  He  respected  the 
right  of  private  judgment  where  others 
would  have  thought  themselves  author- 
ized to  restrain  it.  A  young  man,  to 
whom  he  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day 
communicated  to  him  doubts  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow ; 
but  mildly,  and  with  undiminished  affec- 
tion, told  him  to  go  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  seek  his  raith  there,  and  only 
there.  His  friendships  were  confined 
to  no  parties.  He  desired  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  divided  church  of  Christ, 
not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  men's  necks. 
To  the  influence  of  this  distinguished 
man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation 
which  I  reel  towards  every  invasion  of 
human  rights.  In  my  earliest  vears,  I 
regarded  no  human  being  witn  equal 
reverence.  I  have  his  form  before  me 
at  this  moment  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  so  strong  is 
the  impression  made  on  the  child  through 
the  moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  on  this  island. 
You  may  be  surprised,  perhaps,  when 
you  hear  me  name  in  this  connection 
the  venerable  man  who  once  ministered 
in  this  place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins. 
His  name  is,  indeed,  associated  with  a 
stern  and  appalling  theology,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  wanted  toleration  towards 
those  who  rejected  his  views.  Still,  in 
forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was 
superior  to  human  authority ;  he  broke 
away  from  human  creeds  ;  he  interpret- 
ed God's  word  for  himself  ;  he  revered 
reason,  the  oracle  of  God  within  him. 
His  system,  however  fearful,  was  yet 
built  on  a  generous  foundation.      He 
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maintained  that  all  holiness,  all  moral 
excellence,  consists  in  benevolence,  or 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good ;  that  this  is  the  character  of  God ; 
that  love  is  the  only  principle  of  the 
divine  administration.  He  taught  that 
sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation, 
and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished,  be- 
cause evil  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
good.  To  this  government,  in  which 
the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole,  he  required 
entire  ana  cheerful  submission.  Other 
Calvinists  were  willing  that  their  neigh- 
bors should  be  predestined  to  everlast- 
ing misery  for  the  glory  of  God.  This 
noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more 
generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  main- 
tained that  we  should  consent  to  our  own 
perdition,  should  be  willing  ourselves 
to  be  condemned,  if  the  greatest  good 
of  the  universe  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire. True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was 
an  entire  surrender  of  personal  interest 
to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God. 
Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  move- 
ments. He  called  us  to  seek  our  own 
happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  a 
spirit  of  impartial  benevolence  ;  to  do 
good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self-prefer- 
ence, not  from  the  impulse  of  personal 
desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sub- 
lime law  which  requires  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  each  and  all  within  our 
influence.  1  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  the  deep  impression  which  this 
system  made  on  my  youthful  mind.  I 
am  grateful  to  this  stem  teacher  for 
turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the 
claims  and  majesty  of  impartial,  univer- 
sal benevolence.  From  such  a  man,  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  the  established 
theology  was  not  to  be  expected.  He 
indeed  accepted  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination in  its  severest  form  ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation.  He  be- 
lieved this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by 
profound  metaphysical  argumentation, 
and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind,  so  that  in  re- 
ceiving it  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground 
of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his  free 
spirit  of  inquiry,  we  find  him  making 
not  a  few  important  modifications  of 
Calvinism.  The  doctrine  that  we  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our 
first  parent  he  wholly  rejected ;  and,  not 


satisfied  with  denying  the  imputadon  of 
Adam's  euilt  to  his  posterity,  he  sub- 
verted what  the  old  theology  had  set 
forth  as  the  only  foundation  of  divine 
acceptance,  namely,  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the 
believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy  at 
his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  suf- 
fered equally  for  all  mankind  The 
system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  an 
effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism 
with  its  essential  truths.  According 
his  disciples  were  sometimes  called, 
and  willingly  called.  Rational  Calvinists. 
The  impression  which  he  made  was 
much  greater  than  is  now  supposed 
The  churches  of  New  England  received 
a  decided  impression  from  his  views: 
and  though  his  name,  once  given  to  his 
followers,  is  no  loxiger  borne,  his  infln- 
ence  is  still  felt.  The  conflict  now  go- 
ing on  in  our  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  mitigating  the  harsh  features  of  CaK 
vinism,  is  a  stage  of  the  revolutionanr 
movement  to  wnich  he  more  than  ai^ ; 
man  gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear 
witness  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and; 
free  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  Ii 
my  youth,  I  preached  in  this  house  st 
the  request  of  the  venerable  old  iin& 
As  soon  as  the  services  were  ckised, 
he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated, 
benignant  smile,  and,  using  a  quamt- 
ness  of  expression  which  I  need  not  le- 
peat,  said  to  me  that  theology  was  stil 
imperfect,  and  that  he  hopea  1  should 
live  to  carry  it  towards  perfection 
Rare  and  most  honorable  liberality  ii 
the  leader  of  a  sect !  He  wanted  not  to 
secure  a  follower,  but  to  impel  a  yo*>9 
mind  to  hieher  truth.  I  feel  that  abi^ 
ity  has  not  been  given  me  to  accompKsk 
this  generous  hope  ;  but  such  quidces- 
ing  language  from  such  lips,  thoo^  it 
could  not  give  strength,  might  kiodk 
desire,  and  elevate  exertion.* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freed* 
has  not  been  wanting  to  this  isbod. 
May  this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  it* 
proach,  un&ttered  bv  human  creeds 
availine  itself  eratefuily  of  human  aid^ 
and,  above  all,  looking  reverently  tj 
God  for  light,  dwell  in  the  hearts  « 
those  who  are  to  minister,  and  of  those 
who  shall  worship,  within  these  walbj 
May  this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide,  aw 

•  See  aathoi's  note  (B)  at  end  o<  this  dncoB^ 
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Rdeem  the  Christian  world  from  the 
QsorpatioDs  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
iofaliibility,  from  uncharitableness,  in- 
tolerance, persecution,  and  every  voke 
wiiicli  has  crushed  the  human  soul ! 

I  have  done  with  the  personal  and 
the  locaL  In  conclusion,  let  me  re- 
vert for  one  moment  to  the  great  topic 
of  this  discourse.  M v  friends,  the  spir- 
itual worship  of  whicn  I  have  this  day 
^oken  \&  something  real.  There  is  a 
worship  im  the  spirit,  —  a  worship  very 
different  from  standing  in  the  church, 
or  kneeling  in  the  closet,  —  a  worship 
which  cannot  be  confined  to  set  phrases, 
and  asks  not  the  clothing  of  outward 
forms,  a  thirst  of  the  soul  for  its  Crea- 
tor, an  inward  voice,  which  our  nearest 
odgfabor  cannot  hear,  but  which  pierces 
die  skies.  To  the  culture  of  this  spirit- 
lul  worship  we  dedicate  this  house. 
My  friends,  rest  not  in  offering  breath, 
in  moving  the  lips,  in  bending  the  knee 
to  yoor  Creator.  There  is  another, 
a  nearer,  a  happier  intercourse  with 
heaven,  a  worship  of  love,  sometimes 
too  full  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union 
of  mind  with  him  closer  than  earthly 
friendships.  This  is  the  worship  to 
viuch  Christ  calls.  Christ  came  not  to 
bdU  churches,  not  to  rear  cathedrals 
vith  Gothic  arches  or  swelling  domes, 
bat  to  dedicate  the  human  soul  to  God. 
When  God  "bows  the  heavens  and 
comes  down,"  it  is  not  that  He  may 
take  up  his  abode  beneath  the  vault  of 
a  metropolitan  temple ;  it  is  not  that 
He  is  (frawn  by  majestic  spires  or  by 
doads  of  fragrance,  but  that  He  may 
visit  and  dwell  in  the  humble,  obedient, 
disinterested  soul  This  house  is  to 
■loukler  away.  Temples  hewn  from  the 
RKk  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the 
fast  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will 
lorvive  all  outward  change.  When 
viods  and  oceans  and  suns  shall  have 
c^d  to  praise  God,  the  human  soul 
'ffl  praise  him.  It  will  receive  more 
lod  more  divine  inspirations  of  truth 
«jdk)ve;  will  fill  with  its  benevolent 
■wistry  wider  and  wider  spheres  ;  and 
vill  accomplish  its  destiny  by  a  progress 
towards  God  as  unlimited,  as  mysteri- 
<^  as  enduring  as  eternity. 

Note  A.  —  I  have  not  quoted  the 
"^scs  preceding  those  which  I  have 
*ttacted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
piaos,  which  are  often  adduced  in  proof 


of  Christ's  supreme  divinity,  because  it 
is  acknowledged  by  leamed  men  of  all 
denominations  that  our  translation  of 
the  most  important  clause  is  incorrect, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  have  been  out  of  plac^.  I  think, 
however,  that  no  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  common  theories,  can  read  any 
translation  and  escape  the  impression 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  depen- 
dent, subordinate,  being,  and  a  distinct 
bein^  from  the  Father.  How  plain  is  it 
that  m  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the 
terms  "God"  and  "the  Father,"  not 
Jesus  Christ  but  another  being !  How 
plain  is  it  that,  in  the  passage  chosen  as 
the  text  for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour 
intended  by  these  terms  not  himself  but 
another  being !  What  other  idea  could 
his  hearers  receive  ?  What  decisive 
proofs  are  furnished  by  his  constant 
habit  of  speaking  of  "  the  Father  "  and 
of  "  God  "  as  another  being,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  Him ! 

Note  B.  —  I  understand  that  the  inter- 
est expressed  by  me  in  the  character  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  surprised  some  of  my 
townsmen  of  Newport,  who  knew  him 
only  by  report,  or  who  saw  him  in  their 
youth.     I  do  not  wonder  at  this.     He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  stud^,  and, 
like  very  retired  men,  was  the  object  of 
little  sympathy.     His  appearance  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  world.     I  can  well  recoUect  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  me  when 
a  bov,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a 
plaia  gown  fastened  by  a  girdle  round 
his  waist,  and  with  a  study  cap  on  his 
head  instead  of  his  wig.     His  delivery 
in  the  pulpit  was  the  worst  I  ever  met 
with.     Such  tones  never  came  from  any 
human  voice  within  my  hearing.     He 
was   the  very  ideal    01    bad    delivery. 
Then  I  must  say  the  matter  was  often 
as  uninviting  as  the  manner.     Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  faithfulness  to  his  principles. 
He  carried  them  out  to  their  full  extent 
Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity, 
believing  that  there  was  nothing  good 
or  generous  in  human  nature  to  which 
he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing  that 
he  could  benefit   men  only  by  setting 
before  them  their  utterly  lost  and  help- 
less condition,   he  came  to  the  point 
without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt 
out  terrors  with  an  unsparing  liberality. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  his  manners  had  a 
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bluntness,  partly  natural,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  long  seclusion  in  the  country. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe. 
But  he  had  a  true  benevolence,  and, 
what  is  more  worthy  of  being  noted,  he 
was  given  to  a  facetious  style  of  conver- 
sation. Two  instances  immediately  oc- 
cur to  me,  which  happened  in  my  own 
circle.  One  day  he  dined  at  my  father's 
with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing 
to  comply  with  the  costume  of  the  day, 
but  whose  modesty  only  allowed  the 
ruffles  to  peep  from  his  breast.  The 
Doctor  said,  with  good  humor,  "  I  don't 
care  for  ruffles  ;  but  if  I  wore  them,  I'd 
wear  them  like  a  man."  I  recollect  that 
on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  found  his 
eyes  much  inflamed  by  reading  and 
writing.  I  took  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend abstinence  from  these  occupa- 
tions. He  replied,  smilinely,  with  an 
amusing  story,  and  then  added,  *Mf  my 
eyes  won't  study,  no  eyes  for  me."  This 
facetiousness  mav  seem  to  some,  who 
are  unacquaintea  with  the  world,  not 
consistent  with  the  great  severity  of  his 
theoloey ;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than  this  apparent  self-contradiction. 
The  ministers  who  deal  most  in  terrors, 
who  preach  doctrines  which  ought  to 
make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  into  fountains  of  tears,  are  not 
generally  distinguished  by  their  spare 
forms  or  haggard  countenances.  They 
take  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a 
milder  creed;  and  this  does  not  show 
that  they  want  sincerity  or  benevolence. 
It  only  shows  how  superficially  men 
may  believe  in  doctrines,  which  yet 
they  would  shudder  to  relinouish.  It 
shows  how  little  the  import  of  language, 
which  is  thundered  from  the  lips,  is  com- 
prehended and  felt.  I  should  not  set 
down  as  hard-hearted  a  man  whose  ap- 
petite should  be  improved  by  preaching 
a  sermon  full  of  images  and  threaten- 
inrs  of  "  a  bottomless  hell."  The  best 
meals  are  sometimes  made  after  such 
effusions.  This  is  only  an  example  of 
the  numberless  contradictions  in  human 
life.  Men  are  every  day  saying  and 
doing,  from  the  power  of  education, 
habit,  and  imitation,  what  has  no  root 
whatever  in  their  serious  convictions. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  though  his  style  of  preach- 
ing and  conversation  did  not  always 
agree,  was  a  sincere,  benevolent  man. 


I  remember  hearin?  of  his  giving  on  \ 
journey  all  he  haa  to  a  poor  woman. 
On  another  occasion  he  contributed  to 
some  religious  object  a  hundred  dolhr^ 
which  he  nad  received  for  the  copyrieht 
of  a  book ;  and  this  he  gave  from  his 
penury,  for  he  received  no  fixed  sabiy, 
and  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the  do- 
nations of  friends  for  common  comforts. 
When  he  first  established  himself  in 
Newport,  he.  was  brought  into  cont^ 
with  two  great  evils,  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery,  in  both  of  which  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  or  had  oeen  en- 
gaged. ^^  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him,'* 
and  without  "  conferring  with  flesh  or 
blood,"  without  heeding  the  strong  prej- 
udices and  passions  emisted  on  the  side 
of  these  abuses,  he  bore  his  ^ithful 
testimony  against  them  from  the  palpit 
and  the  press.  Still  more,  he  labored 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  tbe 
fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  intelligence 
and  exemplary  piety  of  those  who  came 
under  his  influence.  Much  as  he  disap- 
proved of  the  moderate  theology  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  he  cheerfully  co-operated  widi 
him  in  this  work.  Their  names  were 
joined  to  a  circular  for  obtaining  fands 
to  educate  Africans  as  missionaries  to 
their  own  country.  These  two  eminent 
men,  who,  as  I  think,  held  no  millist^ 
rial  intercourse,  forgot  their  differences 
in  their  zeal  for  freedom  and  humanity. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing  with  me 
on  his  past  history,  reverted  more  fee- 
auently  to  his  religious  controversies 
tnan  to  any  other  event  of  his  life,  and 
always  spoke  as  a  man  consdoos  d 
having  gained  the  victory  ;  and  in  this, 
I  doubt  not,  that  he  judzed  justly.  He 
was  true,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  prind- 
pies,  and  carried  them  out  fearlessly  to 
their  consequences  ;  whilst  his  oppo- 
nents wished  to  stop  half-way.  Of 
course  it  was  easv  for  a  practised  dis- 
putant to  drive  tnem  from  their  posi- 
tion. They  had,  indeed,  the  advanta^:* 
of  common-sense  on  their  side,  but  this 
availed  little  at  a  time  when  it  was 
understood  that  common-sense  was  to 
yield  to  the  established  creed-  These 
controversies  are  most  of  thena  fwigpt- 
ten,  but  they  were  agitated  with  nosmal 
warmth.  One  of  the  most  iroportaiit» 
and  which  was  confined  to  the  Cahn»- 
ists,  turned  on  what  were  called  tbe 
"  Means  of  Grace."    The  question  vis 
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\    whether  the  unregenerate  could  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  whether  an  uncon- 
verted man  could,  by  prayer,  by  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  public  worship, 
promote  his  own  conversion  ;  whether, 
in  a  u'ord,  any  means  used  by  an  unre- 
generate man  would  avail  to  that  change 
of  heart  00  which  his  future  happiness 
depended    Dr.   Hopkins,   true  to  the 
fundamental   principles    of    Calvinism, 
took  the  negative   side  of  the  ques- 
tioQ.    He  maintained  that  man,  being 
whoUy   depraved    by    nature,    wholly 
averse  to  God  and  goodness,  could  do 
nothing  but   sin,    before    the    mighty 
power  of  God  had  implanted  a  new 
principle  of  holiness  within  his  heart ; 
that,  of  course,  his  prayers  and  efforts 
hefore  conversion  were  sins,  and  de- 
ser\'ed  the  divine  wrath ;  that  his  very 
straggles  for   pardon    and    salvation, 
wanting,  as  they  did,  a  holy  motive, 
springing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of 
an  unrenewed  soul,  only  increased  his 
guilt  and  condemnation.    The  doctrine 
was,  indeed,  horrible,  but  a  plain,  nec- 
essary result  of  man's  total  corruption 
and  impotence.     I   state    this   contro- 
versy, that  the  reader  mav  know  the 
kind  of  topics  in  which  tne  zeal  and 
abilities  of  our  fathers  were  employed. 
It  also  shows  us   how  extremes  meet 
Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that  no  means 
of  religion  or  virtue  could  avail,  unless 
ttsed  with  a  sincere  love   of  religion 
and  virtue.    In  this  doctrine  all  liberal 
Christians  concur.     In  their  hands,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  wears  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  consequence  of   their 
denial  of  total,  original  depravity,  that 
terrible  error  which  drove  Dr.  Hopkins 
to  conclusions  equally  shocking  to  the 
reason,  to  common-sense,  and  to  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  characteristic  disposition  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  follow  out  his  principles 
*as  remarkably  illustrated  in  a  manu- 
script of  his  which  was  never  published, 
*«i  which  perhaps  was  suppressed  by 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  papers, 
in  consequence  of  its  leaning  towards 
some  of  the  speculations  of  the  infidel 
philosophy  of  the  day,  in  regard  to 
utility  or  the  general  good.  It  fell  into 
>ny  hands  after  his  death,  and  struck 
tBesomuch  that  I  think  I  can  trust  my 
recollections  of  it.  It  gave  the  author's 
i<ieas  of  morsd  good.  He  maintained 
that  the  object  of  "  moral  good,"  the 


object  on  which  virtue  is  fixed,  and  the 
choice  of  which  constitutes  virtue,  is 
"  natural  good,"  or  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjo3anent,  not  our  own  en- 
joyment only,  but  that  of  the  whole 
system  of  being.  He  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  set  forth  this  '^  natural  good," 
that  is,  hs^)piness  in  the  simple  sense 
of  enjo)rment,  as  the  ultimate  good,  and 
made  moral  good  the  means.  I  well 
recollect  how,  in  starting  from  this  prin- 
ciple, he  justified  eternal  punishment. 
He  affirmed  that  sin  or  selfishness 
(synonymous  words  in  his  vocabulary) 
tended  to  counteract  God's  system, 
which  is  framed  for  infinite  happiness, 
or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery. 
He  then  insisted  that  by  subjecting  the 
sinner  to  endless,  that  is,  infinite  misery, 
this  tendency  wsis  made  manifest ;  a 
correspondence  was  established  between 
the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  a  bar- 
rier was  erected  against  sin,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  good 
menaced  by  the  wrong-doer. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  recol- 
lections of  a  man  who  has  been  crowded 
out  of  men's  minds  by  the  thronging 
events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but 
who  must  always  fill  an  important  place 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a 
singularly  blameless  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  intolerance  towards  those 
who  di£Eered  from  him.  This  he  some- 
times expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  him,  seemed  a 
si^n  of  any  thing  but  benignity.  In  one 
point  of  view,  1  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  him.  He  was  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  our  spiritual  nature.  In 
narrow  circumstances,  with  few  outward 
indulgences,  in  great  seclusion,  he  yet 
found  much  to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  thought,  above  all  earthly  pas- 
sions. He  represented  to  himself,  as 
the  result  of  the  divine  government,  a 
boundless  diffusion  of  felicity  through 
the  universe,  and  contrived  to  merge  in 
this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem. His  doctrines,  indeed,  threw  dark 
colors  over  the  world  around  him ;  but 
he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  millennium.  The  millen- 
nium was  his  chosen  ground.  If  any 
subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above 
all  others,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
this.  The  millennium  was  more  than 
a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of 
visible  things.     He  was  at  home  in  it« 
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His  book  on  the  subject  has  an  air  of 
reality,  as  if  written  from  observation. 
He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  millennium  as  one  familiar  with 
them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of 
the  church  not  a  whit  the  less  because 
it  was  so  much  his  own  creation.  The 
fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and 
from  his  own  mind.  Whilst  to  the  mul- 
titude he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  theologian, 
feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he 
was  living  in  a  region  of  imagination, 
feeding  on  visions  of  a  holiness  and  a 
happiness  which  are  to  make  earth  all 
but  heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  other  examples  of  the  same 
character,  with  men  who,  amidst  priva- 
tion, under  bodily  infirmity,  and  with 
none  of  those  materials  of  enjoyment 
which  the  multitude  are  striving  for, 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy 
what  affluence  never  dreamed  of,  —  men 
having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things ; 
and  the  sight  ot  such  has  done  me  more 

food,  has  spoken  more  to  my  head  and 
eart,  than  many  sermons  and  volumes. 
I  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on  out- 
ward things. 

1  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Hopkins  to  get  the  par- 


ticulars of  the  habits  and  conveTsatioii 
of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom  lie 
knew  intimately.  I  value  the  hinti 
which  I  get  about  distinguished  met 
from  their  friends  much  more  than  writ- 
ten accounts  of  them.  Most  bioeraphies 
are  of  little  worth.  The  true  (rt)ject  of 
a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an  in- 
sight into  men's  characters,  such  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  wouki 
have  furnished,  is  little  comprehended. 
The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  irhich 
breathe  most  of.  what  was  individual  ia 
him,  should  be  sought  above  all  thii^ 
by  his  historian;  and  yet  most  lives 
contain  none,  or  next  to  none,  of  these. 
They  are  panegyrics,  not  lives.  No 
department  of  literature  is  so  false  as 
biography.  The  object  is,  not  to  let 
down  the  hero ;  and  consequently  ▼hat 
is  most  human,  most  genuine,  most  char- 
acteristic in  his  history,  is  excluded. 
Sometimes  one  anecdote  will  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than  aB 
the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  some  readers  may 
object  to  some  of  my  notices  of  the  sten 
theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers,  as 
too  familiar.  This  seems  to  me  thdr 
merit  They  show  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the  sympa- 
thies af  a  man. 
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sion  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Momit, 
teach  a  great  truth  ;  namely,  that  there 
is  but  one  thin^  essential  in  religioo. 
and  this  is  the  doing  of  God's  will,  the 
doing  of  those  sayings  or  precepts  of 
Christ  which  constitute  the  substance  of 
that  memorable  discourse.  Wc  learn 
that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  call 
Christ  Lord,  Lord,  to  profess  oursehts 
his  disciples,  to  hear  his  words,  to  tea^ 
in  his  name,  to  take  our  place  in  his 
church,  or  even  to  do  wonderful  worb 
or  miracles  in  attestation  of  his  troth, 
if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  and 
virtues  of  his  religion.  God  heeds  not 
what  we  say,  but  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  do.  'Tne  subjection  of  our  wills  to 


Matthbw  vii.  ai-ar:  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  aay  to  me  in  that 
day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ? 
and  in  ihy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name 
done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I  pro- 
fess unto  them,  I  never  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity. 

"Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rnck. 

"  And  everyone  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish 
man,  whidi  built  his  houM  upon  the  sand;  and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ;  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it.^' 

These  words,  which  form  the  conclu- 
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t&e  diviae,  the  mortification  of  sensual 
and  selfish  propensities,  the  cultivation 
of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  of  universal 
jasdce  and  charity  towards  our  neigh- 
bor,—this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
religion ;  this  alone  places  us  on  a  rock ; 
this  is  the  end,  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate good,  and  is  to  be  prized  and 
sought  above  all  other  things. 

Tois  is  a  truth  as  simple  as  it  is  grand. 
The  child  can  understand  it ;  and  yet 
men,  in  ail  ages,  have  contrived  to  over- 
look it;  have  contrived  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  have 
hoped  by  some  other  means  to  commend 
themselves  to  God,  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Forms,  creeds,  churches, 
the  priesthood,  the  sacraments,  these 
tod  other  things  have  been  exalted  into 
supremacy.  The  grand  and  only  cjuali- 
fication  for  heaven,  that  which  in  itself 
is  heaven,  the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  been  obscured,  de- 
preciated ;  whilst  assent  to  certain  mys- 
teries, or  union  with  certain  churches, 
has  been  thought  the  narrow  way  that 
^  to  life.  1  have  not  time  in  a  single 
discourse  to  expose  all  the  delusions 
»hich  have  spread  on  this  subject.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  one,  which  is  not 
fimited  to  the  past,  but  too  rife  in  our 
own  times. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still 
exists,  a  disposition  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  "the  church  "  which  a  man 
belongs  to.  To  be  a  member  of  "  the 
true  church "  has  been  insisted  on  as 
essential  to  human  salvation.  Multi- 
tades  have  sought  comfort,  and  not  sel- 
dom found  their  ruin,  in  the  notion  that 
they  were  embraced  in  the  motherly 
^  of  "  the  true  church  ; "  for  with 
wis  they  have  been  satisfied.  Pro- 
Jessed  Christians  have  fought  about 
'•the  church"  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
Me  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic 
'huts  the  gate  of  heaven  on  you  be- 
^«se  you  will  not  enter  his  "  church." 
^jong  the  Protestants  are  those  who 
iell  TOu  that  the  promises  of  Christian- 
ity do  not  belong  to  you,  be  your  char- 
acter what  it  may,  unless  you  receive 
fhe  Christian  ordinances  from  the  min- 
sters of  their  "  church.''  Salvation  is 
J^  to  flow  through  a  certain  priest- 
jjH  through  an  hereditary  order, 
through  particular  rites  administered  by 
Jjosccrated  functionaries.  Even  among 
^Qoininations  in  which  such  exclusive 


claims  are  not  set  up,  you  will  still  meet 
the  idea  that  a  num  is  safer  in  their  par- 
ticular "  church  "  than  elsewhere  ;  so 
that  something  distinct  from  Christian 
puritv  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way 
of  salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  expose.  I  wish 
to  show  that  Christ's  spirit,  Christ's 
virtue,  or  "  the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  is  the  great  end  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  only  essential  thing,  and  that 
all  other  things  are  important  onlv  as 
ministering  to  this.  I  know,  incieed, 
that  very  many  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine now  expressed.  But  too  often 
their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living, 
and  it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  no- 
tions of  some  mysterious  saving  infiu 
ence  in  "  the  church,"  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erro- 
neous tendencies,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical  pro- 
cess, the  supreme  importance,  blessed- 
ness, and  glory  of  righteousness,  of 
sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and  man, 
or  to  prove  that  nothing  else  is  indis- 
pensable. This  truth  shines  by  its  own 
light.  It  runs  through  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  is  a  gospel  written  in 
the  soul  by  a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate 
it  against  the  claims  set  up  for  *'  the 
church,"  nothing  is  needed  but  to  offer 
a  few  plain  remarks  in  the  order  in 
which  they  rise  up  of  themselves  to  my 
mind. 

I  begin  with  the  remark  that  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  said  noth- 
ing about  the  "  church ; "  nor  do  we 
find  him,  or  his«  disciples,  laying  down 
anywhere  a  definite  plan  for  its  organi- 
zation, or  a  ritual  for  its  worship.  Nor 
ought  this  to  surprise  us.  It  was  the 
very  thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a  re- 
ligion as  Christianity.  Judaism  was  in- 
tended to  educate  a  particular  nation, 
half-civilized  and  surrounded  with  the 

grossest  idolatry,  and  accordinfi^l)r  it 
edged  them  in  by  multiplied  and  rigid 
forms.  But  Christianity  proposes,  as  its 
grand  aim,,  to  spread  the  inward,  spirit- 
ual worship  of  God  through  all  nations, 
in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varie- 
ties of  climate,  government,  and  condi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  religion  cannot  be 
expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular outward  shape.  Especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  destined  to  endure 
through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all,  to  blend 
itself  with  new  forms  of  society,  and 
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•*i|h  the  highest  improvements  of  the 
race,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  ordain  an 
immutable  mode  of  administration,  but 
must  leave  its  modes  of  worship  and 
communion  to  conform  themselves  si- 
lently and  gradually  to  the  wants  and 
progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and 
arrangements  which  suit  one  period  lose 
their  significance  or  efficiency  in  another. 
The  forms  whic)i  minister  to  the  mind 
now  may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must 
give  place  to  its  free  unfoldine.  A  sys- 
tem wanting  this  freedom  and  flexible- 
ness  woijd  carry  strong  proof  in  itself 
of  not  having  been  intended  for  univer- 
sality. It  is  one  proof  of  Christ's  hav- 
ing come  to  "  inherit  all  nations,"  that 
he  did  not  institute  for  all  nations  and  all 
times  a  precise  machinery  of  forms  and 
outward  rules,  that  he  entered  into  no 
minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and 
government  of  his  church,  but  left  these 
outward  concerns  to  be  swayed  by  the 
spirit  and  progress  of  successive  ages, 
pf  consequence,  no  particular  order  of 
the  church  can  be  essential  to  salvation. 
No  church  can  pretend  that  its  consti- 
tution is  defined  and  ordained  in  the 
Scriptures  so  plainly  and  undeniably 
that  whoever  forsakes  it  eives  palpable 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God. 
All  churches  are  embraced  by  their 
members  with  equal  religious  reverence, 
and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's 
favor  may  be  equally  obtained. 

It  is  worthy  ot  remark  that,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  the  church  as- 
sumed at  first  a  form  which  it  could  not 
long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the 
Apostles  who  had  founded  it,  men  who 
had  known  Christ  personally,  and  re- 
ceived his  truth  from  his  lips,  and 
witnessed  his  resurrection,  and  were 
enriched  above  all  men  by  the  miracu- 
lous illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit. 
These  presided  over  the  church  with  an 
authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to 
which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  "  the 
mind  of  Christ"  as  none  could  do  but 
those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  intimacy  with  him;  and  not 
only  were  they  sent  forth  with  miracu- 
lous powers,  but,  by  imposition  of  their 
hands,  similar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
conferred  on  others.  This  presence  of 
inspired  apostles  and  sup>ernatural  pow- 
ers gave  to  the  primitive  church  obvious 
and  important  distinctions,  separating 


it  widely  from  the  form  which  it 
afterwards  to  assume.     Of  this  we  have 
a  remarkable  proof   in  a    passage  of 
Paul,  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the 
offices  or  functions  exercised    in   tUle 
original    church.     *'*•  God    hath    set    in 
the  church  apostles,  prophets,  teachers, 
miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  govern- 
ments, diversities  of  tongues."  *     Now, 
of  all  these  endowments  or  offices,  one 
only,  that  of  teacher,  remains  in  our  day. 
The  Apostles,  the  founders  and  heroes 
of  the  primitive  church,  with  their  pe- 
culiar powers,  have  vanished,  leaving 
as  their  representatives  their  writings, 
to  be  studied  alike  by  all.     Teachers 
remain,  not  because  they  existed  in  the 
first  age,  but  because  their  office,  from 
its  nature,  and  from  the  condition  of 
human    nature,  is  needed  still.      The 
office,  however,  has  undergone  an  xm- 
portant  change.     At  first  the  Christian 
teacher  enjoyed  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  Apostles,  and   received 
miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  means 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  his 
successors.    The  Christian  minister  now 
can  only  approach  the  Apostles  as  other 
men  do,  that  is,  through  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  which  they  have  left  us ; 
and  he  has  no  other  aid  from  above  in 
interpreting  them  than  every  true  Chris- 
tian enjoys.     The  promise  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,    tnat   greatest   of    promises,   is 
made  without  distinction  to  every  man, 
of  every  office  or  rank,  who  perscvcr- 
inely  implores  the   Divine  help;  and 
this  establishes  an  essential   equality 
among  aU.    Whether  teachers  are  to 
continue    in  the    brighter  ages  wh'ch 
prophecy  announces  is  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  a  very  striking  prediction  of  the 
times  of   the   Messiah.    "After  those 
days,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it 
in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God. 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.    And  they 
shall  teach    no    more  eVery  man  his 
neighbor,  and  every  man   his  brother, 
saying,  *  Know  the  Lord ;  *  for  they  shafl 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them."  f    ^s  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man,  with  a  clear  com- 
prehension of    the    peculiarity  of  the 
primitive  church,  can  look  back  to  this 
as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  re* 
gard  any  church  form  as  essential  to 


*  1  Cor.  xii.  aS.         t  Jeremiah 
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salvation,  can  ascribe  to  outward  or- 
dinances, so  necessarily  fluctuating,  an 
importance  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  immutable,  ever- 
lasting distinctions  of  holiness  and 
virtue? 

(^  The  church  as  at  first  constituted  pre- 
sents interesting  and  beautiful  aspects. 
It  W13  not  a  forced  and  arbitrary,  but 
free,  spontaneous  union.  It  grew  out 
of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  human 
nature.  Our  nature  is  social.  We  can- 
not live  alone.  We  cannot  shut  up  anv 
peat  feeling  in  our  hearts.  We  seeK 
for  others  to  partake  it  with  us.  The 
61U  soul  finds  at  once  relief  and  strength 
in  sympathy.  This  is  especially  true  in 
religion,  the  most  social  of  all  our  sen- 
timents, the  only  universal  bond  on 
earth.  In  this  law  of  our  nature  the 
Christian  church  had  its  oriein.  Christ 
did  not  establish  it  in  a  formal  way. 
If  you  consult  the  New  Testament,  you 
do  not  find  Jesus  or  his  Apostles  setting 
about  the  task  of  forming  an  artifici^ 
organization  of  the  first  disciples.  Read 
m  the  book  of  Acts  the  simple,  touch- 
ing narratives  of  the  union  of  the  first 
converts.  They  "were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul."  They  could  not  be 
iKpt  asunder.  The  new  truth  melted 
them  into  one  mass,  knit  them  into  one 
body.  In  their  mutual  love  they  could 
not  withhold  from  one  another  their 
possessions,  but  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon. Blessed  unity!  a  type  of  that 
oneness  and  harmony  which  a  purer 
Christianity  is  to  spread  through  all 
nations.  Among  those  early  converts 
tlie  most  gifted  and  enlightened  were 
chosen  to  be  teachers  in  ^public  assem- 
blies. To  these  assemblies  the  brother- 
hood repaired  with  eagerness,  to  hear 
^positions  of  the  new  &ith,  to  strength- 
en one  another*s  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
to  be  open  witnesses  of  him  in  the 
world.  In  their  meetings  they  were  left 
Tiry  much  to  follow  the  usages  of  the 
synagogue,  in  which  they  nad  been 
brought  up :  so  little  did  Christianity 
tnmbb  itself  about  forms.  How  sim- 
ple how  natural  this  association !  It  is 
no  mystery.  It  grew  out  of  the  plain- 
est wants  of  the  human  heart.  The 
ftligious  sentiment,  the  spirit  of  love 
^<>^ds  God  and  man,  awakened  afresh 
by  Christ,  craved  for  a  new  union 
t^nmgh  which  to  find  utterance  and 
strength.    And  shall  this  church  union, 


the  erowth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
so  plainly  subordinate  to  it,  usurp  its 
place,  or  in  any  way  detract  from  its 
sole  sufficiency,  from  its  supreme,  un- 
rivalled glory  } 

The  church,  according  to  its  true  idea 
and  purpose,  is  an  association  of  sin- 
cere, genuine  followers  of  Christ;  and 
at  first  this  idea  was  in  a  good  degree 
realized.  The  primitive  disciples  were 
drawn  to  Christ  by  conviction.  They 
met  together  and  confessed  him,  not 
from  usage,  fashion,  or  education,  but 
in  opposition  to  all  these.  In  that  age, 
profession  and  practice,  the  form  and 
the  spirit,  the  reality  and  the  outward  . 
st^s  of  religion,  went  together.  But  \ 
with  the  growth  of  the  church  its  life  | 
declined  ;  its  great  idea  was  obscured  ;  ; 
the  name  remamed,  and  sometimes  little 
more  than  the  name.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which 
Christianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion 
for  power,  dominion,  pomp,  and  pre- 
eminence, struck  its  deepest  roots  in 
the  church.  The  church  became  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  lusts  and  vices 
which  Christianity  most  abhors.  Ac- 
cordingly its  history  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  records  of  past  times.  It 
is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  worldly  empires ;  but  when  "*> 
we  see  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
a  prey  for  ages  to  usurping  popes,  prel- 
ates, or  sectarian  chiefs,  infiamed  with 
bigotry  and  theological  hate  and  the 
lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires 
of  hell  to  grasp  the  temporal  sword,  to 
persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher 
their  brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter 
national  wars,  and  to  convulse  the  whole 
Christian  world,  we  experience  a  deeper 
gloom  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair 
of  our  race.  History  has  not  a  darker 
page  than  that  which  records  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenses,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  we  come 
to  later  times,  the  church  wears  any 
thing  rather  than  "  Holiness"  inscribed 
on  her  front.  How  melancholy  to  a 
Christian  the  history  lately  given  us  by 
Ranke  of  the  reaction  01  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism !  Throughout  we 
see  the  ecclesiastical  powers  resorting 
to  force  as  the  grand  instrument  of  con- 
version; thus  proving  their  alliance, 
not  with  heaven,  buf  with  earth  and 
hell.  If  we  take  broad  views  of  the 
church  in  any  age  or  land,  how  seldom 
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do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanc- 
tity !  How  many  of  its  ministers  preach 
for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what  they 
do  not  believe,  or  deny  their  doctrines 
in  their  lives!  How  many  congrega- 
tions are  there,  made  up  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  worldly  men  and  women,  who 
repair  to  the  house  of  God  from  usage, 
or  for  propriety's  sake,  or  from  a  va^e 
notion  of  being  saved ;  not  from  thirst 
for  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness 
of  heart  which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth 
in  prayer  and  praise !  Such  is  the 
church.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make 
It  an  abstraction,  or  to  separate  it  in 
our  thoughts  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us 
a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it  strange 
powers.  Theologians  speak  of  it  as  a 
unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  and  in  this  wav  the 
imagination  is  cheated  into  the  iaea  of 
its  marvellous  sanctity  and  grandeur. 
But  we  must  separate  between  the 
theory  or  the  purpose  of  the  church 
and  Its  actual  state.  When  we  come 
down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a 
mysterious,  immutable  unity,  but  a  col- 
lection of  fluctuating,  diviaed,  warring 
individuals,  who  bring  into  it  too  often 
hearts  and  hands  any  thing  but  pure. 
Painful  as  it  is,  we  must  see  things  as 
they  are ;  and  so  doing,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  infinite  absurdity  of 
ascribing  to  such  a  church  mystenous 
powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer 
holiness  on  its  members,  or  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  joined  to  it  is  of 
the  least  moment  in  comparison  with 
purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ's  spirit 
of  love  towards  God  and  man ;  this  is  all 
in  all  This  is  the  only  essential  thing. 
The  church  is  important  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  this ;  and  every  church  which 
so  ministers  is  a  good  one,  no  matter 
how,  when,  or  where  it  grew  up,  no 
matter  whether  it  worship  on  its  knees 
or  on  its  feet,  or  whether  its  ministers 
are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter, 
or  people ;  these  are  secondary  things, 
ana  of  no  comparative  moment.  Tne 
church  which  opens  on  heaven  is  that, 
and  that  only,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  dwells.  The  church  whose  wor- 
ship rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and  that 
only,  where  the  soul  ascends.  No  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral 
or  barn ;  whether  it  sit  in  silence,  or 


send  up  a  hymn  ;  whether  the  minister 
speak  from  carefully  prepared  notes,  or 
from  immediate,  fervent,  irrepressible 
suggestion.  If  God  be  loved,  and  Jesas 
Clu'ist  be  welcomed  to  the  soul,  anid  his 
instructions  be  meekly  and  wisely  heard, 
and  the  solemn  purpose  grow  up  to  do 
all  duty  amidst  all  conflict,  sacrifice,  and 
temptation,  then  the  true  end  of  the 
church  is  answered.  "This  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  churches  are  of  equal  worth.  Some 
undoubtedly  correspond  more  than  others 
to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christianity, 
to  the  simple  usages  of  the  primitive 
disciples,  and  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  All  have  their  superstitions 
and  corruptions,  but  some  are  more  poie 
than  the  rest ;  and  we  are  bound  to  seek 
that  which  is  purest,  which  corresponds 
most  to  the  Divine  will.  As  far  as  ire 
have  power  to  select,  we  should  go  to  the 
church  where  we  shall  be  most  helped  to 
become  devout,  disinterested,  and  mor- 
ally strong.  Our  salvation,  however,  docs 
not  ^lepend  on  our  finding  the  best  church 
on  earth,  for  this  may  be  distant  or  on* 
known.  Amidstdiversities  of  administra- 
tions there  is  the  same  spirit  In  aQ 
religious  societies  professing  Christ  as 
their  Lord,  the  plainest,  grandest  truths 
of  religion  will  almost  certainly  be  taugh^ 
and  some  souls  may  be  found  touched  and 
enlightened  from  above.  This  is  a  plam, 
undeniable  fact  In  all  sects,  various  as 
they  are,  good  and  holy  men  may  be  found; 
nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holiest  have 
prown  up.  The  church,  then,  answcn 
its  end  in  all ;  for  its  only  end  is,  to 
minister  to  human  virtue.  It  is  delig^- 
ful  to  read  in  the  records  of  all  denott- 
inations  the  lives  of  eminent  Christian 
who  have  given  up  every  thing  for  their 
religion,  who  have  been  faithful  onto 
death,  who  have  shed  around  them  the 
sweet  light  and  fragrance  of  Christian 
hope  and  love.  We  cannot,  then,  wel 
choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  church 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  best  representt 
the  grand  ideas  of  Christ,  and  spe^ 
most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  and 
hearts.  This  church,  however,  we  most 
not  choose  for  our  brother.  He  dife* 
from  us,  probably,  in  temperament  i> 
his  range  of  intellect,  or  in  the  impro* 
sions  which  education  and  haUt  w** 
given  hint    Perhaps  the  worship  vhid 
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[  most  quickens  you  and  me  may  hardly 
f  keep  our  neighbor  awake.  He  must  be 
I  approached  wrough  the  heart  and  imag- 
I  bation ;  we  through  the  reason.  What 
!  \D  him  is  fervor  passes  with  us  for  noise. 
;  What  to  him  is  an  imposing  form  is  to 
\  us  vain  show.  Condemn  him  not.  If,  in 
1  his  warmer  atmosphere,  he  builds  up  a 
I  stronger  faith  in  God  and  a  more  stead- 
I  fist  choice  of  perfect  goodness  than 

onrselves^  his  church  is  better  to  him 

than  ours  to  us. 

.   One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches 

contributes  to  the  false  estimate  of  them 
lis  essential  to  salvation.  We  imagine 
;  that  the  church,  the  minister,  the  wor- 
;  ship  can  do  something  for  us  mechan- 
i  ically ;  that  there  are  certain  mysterious 
I  influences  in  what  we  call  a  holy  place 

which  mav  act  on  us  without  our  own 
I  s^ncjr.  It  is  not  so.  The  church  and 
|tnc  mmister  can  do  little  for  us  in  com- 
Iparison  with  what  we  must  do  for  our- 
:  selves,  and  nothing  for  us  without 
:  ourselves.  They  become  to  us  bless- 
iiBgs  throuffh  our  own  activity.  Every 
[■an  must  be  his  own  priest.  It  is  his 
I  ©enaction,  not  the  minister's,  it  is  the 
||riyer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not 
I  from  another's  lips,  which  aids  him  in 
i  the  church.  The  church  does  him  good 
!<»ly  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  h^mns,  and 
Ittnaotts  it  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think, 
I  fed,  pray,  praise,  and  resolve.  The 
|dnirch  is  a  help,  not  a  force.  It  acts  on 
'Vs  by  rational  and  moral  means,  and  not 
by  mystical  operations.  Its  influence 
iKsembles  precisely  that  which  is  ex- 
*rted  out  of  church.  Its  efficiency  de- 
jpeuds  chiefly  on  the  clearness,  sim- 
ipliaty,  sincerity,  love,  and  zeal  with 
|»luch  the  minister  speaks  to  our  under- 
I>l3ndings,  consciences,  and  hearts  ;  just 
I*  in  common  life  we  are  benefited  by 
i^dearaess  and  energy  with  which  our 
iwieads  set  before  us  what  is  eood  and 
[pe.  The  church  is  adapted  to  our 
|«e.  moral  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as 
|QtionaI  and  respQnsible  beings,  and 
|««fves  us  through  our  own  efficiency. 
jf«)m  these  views  we  learn  that  the 
jlfefy  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any 
jocular  government  or  form,  but  in 
|W  wisdom  with  which  it  combines  such 
rViuences  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and 
)P^  the  soul. 

Ajb  I  asked  to  state  more  particularly 
N)2t  these  influences  are  to  which  the 
owes  its  efficacy  ?    I  reply,  that 


they  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  all 
churches,  in  all  denominations.  The 
first  is  the  character  of  the  minister. 
This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and 
powerful  bearing  on  the  great  spiritual 
purp>ose  of  the  church.  I  say  his  char- 
acter, not  his  ordination.  Ordination 
has  no  end  but  to  introduce  into  the 
sacred  office  men  qualified  for  its  duties, 
and  to  give  an  impression  of  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  by  his  personal  endow- 
ments, by  his  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and 
zeal,  and  not  through  any  mysterious 
ceremony  or  power,  that  the  minister 
enlightens  and  edifies  the  church. 
What  matters  it  how  he  is  ordained 
or  set  apart,  if  he  give  himself  to  his 
work  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  What  mat- 
ters it  who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or 
whether  he  stand  up  in  surplice  or  drab 
coat }  I  go  to  church  to  be  benefited, 
not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action 
of  an  enlightened  and  holy  teacher  on 
my  mind  and  heart;  not  an  overpow- 
ering, irresistible  action,  but  such  as 
becomes  effectual  through  my  own  free 
thought  and  will.  I  go  to  be  convinced 
of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus 
helps  me  is  a  true  minister,  no  matter 
from  what  school^  consistory,  or  ecclesi- 
astical body  he  comes.  He  carries  his 
commission  in  his  soul.  Do  not  say 
that  his  ministry  has  no  "  validity,"  be- 
cause Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth, 
or  Andover,  or  Princeton  has  not  laid 
hands  on  him.  What!  Has  he  not 
opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused  my 
conscience  to  reprove  ?  As  I  have 
heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned 
within  me,  and  have  I  not  silently  given 
myself  to  God  with  new  humility  and 
love .?  Have  I  not  been  pierced  by 
his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his  looks 
and  tones  of  love  }  Has  he  not  taught 
and  helped  me  to  deny  myself,  to  con- 
quer the  world,  to  do  good  to  a  foe } 
Has  he  done  this;  and  yet  has  his 
ministry  no  "validity"?  What  other 
validity  can  there  be  than  this  ?  If  a 
generous  friend  gives  me  water  to  drink 
when  I  am  parched  with  thirst,  and  I 
drink  and  am  refreshed,  will  it  do  to  tell 
me  that  because  he  did  not  buy  the  cup 
at  a  certain  licensed  shop,  or  draw  the 
water  at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern, 
therefore  his  act  of  kindness  is  "in- 
valid," and  I  am  as  thirsty  and  weak  as 
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I  was  before  ?  What  more  can  a  min- 
ister with  mitre  or  tiara  do  than  help 
me,  by  wise  and  touching  manifestations 
of  God's  truth  to  become  a  holier,  no- 
bler man?  If  my  soul  be  made  alive, 
no  matter  who  ministers  to  me;  and 
if  not,  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
whether  high  or  low,  orthodox  or  he- 
retical, are  of  no  validity  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  diseased  man  who  is 
restored  to  health  cares  little  whether 
his  physician  wear  wig  or  cowl,  or  re- 
ceive his  diploma  from  Paris  or  Lon- 
don ;  and  so  to  the  regenerate  man  it 
is  of  little  moment  where  or  by  what 
processes  he  became  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  these  views,  a  minister 
deriving  power  from  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  worth  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening 
church.  Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true 
church  round  him ;  and  we  here  learn 
that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to 
do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from 
what  may  impair,  the  virtue,  nobleness, 
spiritual  energy  of  its  minister.  It 
should  especially  leave  him  free,  should 
wish  him  to  wear  no  restraints  but  those 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  His  office  is,  to 
utter  God's  truth  according  to  his  ap- 
prehension of  it,  and  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  utter  it  honestly,  simply. 
He  must  follow  his  own  conscience, 
and  no  other.  How  can  he  rebuke 
prevalent  error  without  an  unawed 
spirit  ?  Better  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace  than  not  speak  from  his  own 
soul.  Better  that  the  pulpit  be  pros- 
trated than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
The  doctrine  of  "  instructions  "  in  pol- 
itics is  of  very  doubtful  expediency; 
but  that  instructions  should  issue  from 
the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all 
with  one  voice  pronounce  wrong.  The 
religious  teacher  compelled  to  stifle  his 
convictions  grows  useless  to  his  people, 
is  shorn  of  his  strength,  loses  self- 
respect,  shrinks  before  his  own  con- 
science, and  owes  it  to  himself  to  refrain 
from  teaching.  If  he  be  honest,  upright 
and  pure,  worthy  of  trust,  worthy  of 
being  a  minister,  ne  has  a  r\^\K  to  free- 
dom ;  and  when  he  uses  it  conscien- 
tiously, though  he  may  err  in  judgment, 
and  may  give  pain  to  judicious  hearers, 
he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which 
would  knowingly  make  the  minister  a 


slave.  Many  err  on  the  side  of 
mission,  and  receive  his  doctrines 
blind,  unquestioning  laith.  Still 
members  of  a  congregation,  coi 
of  holding  the  support  of  their 
in  their  hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a 
tious  tenderness  towards  their  In 
prejudices  or  judgments,  which, 
not  regarded  as  servility,  is  very 
to  that  firm,  bold  utterance  of  tnith 
which  the  success  of  his  ministry  chic 
depends. 

I  have  mentioned  the  first  com 
of  the  most  useful  church ;  it  is 
high  character  of    its  minister, 
second  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
character  of  its  members.    This,  II 
the  former,  is,  from  the  very  princij 
of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify^ 
save.     It  was  the  intention  of 
that  a  quickening  power  should  be 
erted  in  a  church,  not  by  the  minis 
alone,  but  also  by  the  members  on 
another.     Accoraingly  we  read  of 
"working  of  every  part,  every  joii 
in  his  spiritual  body.     We  come 

f ether   in  our  places  of  worship 
eart  may  act  on  heart;  that  in 
midst  of   the  devout   a   more  fc 
flame  of  piety  may  be  kindled  in 
own  breasts  ;  that  we  may  hear  G( 
word  more  eagerly  by  knowing 
is  drunk  in  by  thirsty  spirits  aroimd 
that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience 
be  confirmed  by  the  consciousness  I 
a  holy  energy  of  will  is  unfolding  it 
in  our  neighbors.     To  this  s)-mjM 
the  church  is  dedicated ;  and  in  thi' 
highest  influence  is  sometimes  fc 
To  myself,  the  most  effectual  chi 
that  in  which  I  see  the  signs  of 
tian  affection  in  those  around 
which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  e^ 
side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness  s] 
of  the  absorbed  soul  in  which  i 
nize  fellow-beings  who  in  common 
have  impressed  m*  with  their 
One  look  from  a  beaming  countei 
one  tone  in  singing  irom  a  dee[Jy  mc 
heart,  perhaps  aids  me  more  Uian 
sermon.     When  nothing  is  said.  1 
it  good  to  be  among  the  devout ; 
wonder  not  that  the  Quakers  in  soi 
their  still  meetings  profess  to  h<  * 
most  intimate  union,  not  only  with 
but  with  each  other.     It  is  not  wit 
voice  only  that  man  communicates 
man.     Nothing  is  so  eloquent  as 
deep  silence  of  a  crowd.    A  si|^,  a 
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fareathinf,  sometimes  pours  into  us  our 
I  neighbors  soul  more  than  a  volume  of 
voras.  There  is  a  communication  more 
subtile  than  freemasonry  between  those 
who  feel  alike.    How  contagious  is  holy 
feeling!    On  the  other  hand,  how  freez- 
ing, how  palsying,  is  the  gathering  of  a 
nraltitucie  who  &el  nothing,  who  come 
to  God's  house  without  reverence,  with- 
out love,  who  gaze  around  on  each  other 
as  if  they  were  assembled  at  a  show, 
whose  restlessness  keeps  up  a  slightly 
disturbing  sound,  whose  countenances 
reveal  no  coUectedness,  no  earnestness, 
bot  a  frivolous  or  absent  mind  !     The 
feiy  sanctity  of  the  place  makes  this 
indifference  more  chilling.     One  of  the 
ooldest  spots  on  earth  is  a  church  with- 
i  oot  devotion.    What  is  it  to  me,  that  a 
CDsdy  temple  is  set  apart,  by  ever  so 
many  rites,  for  God*s  service,  that  priests 
who  trace  their  lineage  to  apostles  have 
consecrated  it,  if  I  find  it  thronged  by 
I  the  worldly  and  undevout  ?    This  is  no 
;  church  to  me.     I  go  to  meet,  not  human 
I  bodies,  but  souls  ;  and  if  I  find  them  in 
I »  upper  room  like  that  where  the  first 
l-^isdples  met,  or  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 
|:dicre  I  find  a  church.    There  is  the  true 
ral^,  the  sweet  incense,  the  accepted 
'  priest.    These  all   I  find  in  sanctified 
souls. 

True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying 
jfower,  a  glory,  to  the  place  of  worship 
NjCTe  they  come  together.  In  them 
Christ  is  present  and  manifested  in  a  far 
i»i^er  sense  than  if  he  were  revealed  to 
Ibe  bodily  eye.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to 
Ibink  difierendy.  Were  there  a  place 
«f  worship  in  which  a  glory  like  that 
I  which  cbthed  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of 
[Transfiguration  were  to  shine  forth,  how 
^onld  we  throng  to  it  as  the  chosen 
ppot  on  earth !  how  should  we  honor 
|ftis  as  eminently  his  church  !  But 
fftere  is  a  more  glorious  presence  of 
Christ  than  this.  It  is  Christ  formed 
the  souls  of  his  disciples.  Christ's 
*ily  presence  does  not  make  a  church. 
«  was  thus  present  in  the  thronged 
^  ts  of  Jerusalem,  present  in  the  syn- 
ues  and  temples ;   but  these  were 

*  churches.     It  is  the  presence  of  his 
'rit,  truth,  likeness,  divine  love  in  the 

of  men,  which  attracts  and  unites 
into  one  living  body.     Suppose 

*  we  meet  together  in  a  place  conse- 
ted  by  all  manner  of  forms,  but  that 
liing  of  Christ's  spirit  dwells  in  us. 


With  all  its  forms,  it  is  a  synagogue  of 
Satan,  not  a  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  I  repeat  it,  is'  the 
only  church  bond.  The  Catholics,  to 
give  them  a  feeling  of  the  present  Sav- 
iour, adorn  their  temples  with  paintings 
representing  him  in  the  most  affecting 
scenes  of  his  life  and  death ;  and  had 
worship  never  been  directed  to  these,  I 
should  not  object  to  them.  But  there 
is  a  far  higher  likeness  to  Christ  than 
the  artist  ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It 
exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true  disciple. 
The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latter  have  given 
us  Christ's  countenance  from  fancy,  and, 
at  best,  having  little  likeness  to  the 
mild  beauty  and  majestic  form  which 
moved  through  Judea.  But  the  disciple 
who  sincerely  conforms  himself  to  the 
disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and  filial 
worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ 
fives  us  no  fancied  representation,  but 
Bie  true,  divine  lineaments  of  his  soul, 
the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested 
his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  truest 
church  is  that  which  has  in  the  highest 
degree  this  spiritual  presence  of  our 
Lord,  this  revelation  of  Jesus  in  his  fol- 
lowers. This  is  the  church  in  which  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our  virtue 
which  outward  institution  can  afford  us. 
I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief 
elements  of  a  living  and  effectual  church, 
—  a  pure,  noble-minded  minister,  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  I  have  had  chiefiy  in 
view  particular  churches,  organized  ac- 
cording to  some  particular  forms  ;  and  1 
have  maintained  that  these  are  impor- 
tant only  as  ministering  to  Christian 
holiness  or  virtue.  There  is,  however, 
a  grander  church,  to  which  I  now  ask 
your  attention ;  and  the  consideration 
of  this  will  peculiarly  confirm  the  lesson 
on  which  I  am  insisting,  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true 
holiness,  or  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  man.  There  is  a  grander  church 
than  all  particular  ones,  however  exten- 
sive, —  the  church  catholic  or  universal, 
spread  over  all  lands,  and  one  with  the 
church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's 
followers  form  one  body,  one  fold,  is 
taught  in  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.  You  remember  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  last  prayer,  **  that  they 
might  all  be  one,  as  he  and  his  Father 
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are  one."  Into  this  church  all  who  par- 
take the  spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted. 
It  asks  not  who  has  baptized  us  ;  whose 
passport  we  carry ;  what  badge  we  wear. 
If  "baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
wide  gates  are  opened  to  us.  Within 
this  church  are  joined  those  whom  dif- 
ferent names  have  severed  or  still  sever. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman, 
English  churches,  but  of  Christ's  church 
only.  My  friends,  this  is  not  an  im- 
aginary union.  The  Scriptures,  in  speak- 
ing oi  it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but 
utter  the  soberest  truth.  All  smcere 
partakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essen- 
tially one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them  dwells  a  uniting  power  found  in  no 
other  tie.  Though  separated  by  oceans, 
they  have  sympathies  strong  and  indis- 
soluble. Accordingly,  the  clear,  strong 
utterance  of  one  gifted,  inspired  Chris- 
tian flies  through  the  earth.  It  touches 
kindred  chords  in  another  hemisphere. 
The  word  of  such  a  man  as  F^n^lon, 
for  instance,  finds  its  way  into  the  souls 
of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and 
they  of  one  church }  I  thrill  with  joy 
at  the  name  of  holy  men  who  lived  ages 
ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I  venerate 
them  more  for  their  antiquity.  Are  we 
not  one  body  ?  Is  not  this  union  some- 
thing real }  It  is  not  men's  coming 
together  into  one  building  which  makes 
a  church.  Suppose  that  in  a  place  of 
worship  I  sit  so  near  a  fellow-creature 
as  to  touch  him,  but  that  there  is  no 
common  feeling  between  us,  that  the 
truth  which  moves  me  he  inwardly 
smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the 
disinterestedness  which  I  honor  he  calls 
weakness  or  wild  enthusiasm.  How  far 
apart  are  we,  though  visibly  so  near ! 
We  belong  to  different  worlds.  How 
much  nearer  am  I  to  some  pure,  gener- 
ous spirit  in  another  continent  whose 
word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kindled  me  to  emulation, 
whose  pure  thoughts  are  passing  through 
my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of 
praver !  With  which  of  these  two  have 
I  church  union  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself 
to  a  fiction  of  imagination,  when  I  say 
that  distant  Christians,  that  all  Christians 
and  myself,  form  one  bodv,  one  church, 
just  as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety 
possess  our  hearts.  Nothing  is  more 
real  than  this  spiritual  union.  There  is 
one  grand,  all-comprehending  church ; 


and  if  I  am  a  Christian  I  belong  to  it, 
and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  of  it.    Yot 
may   exclude    me    from    your   RonHli 
church,  your  Episcopal  church,  aiKi 
Calvinistic  church,  on  account  of 
posed  defects  in  my  creed  or  my 
and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded 
I  will  not  be  severed  from  the 
body  of  Christ.     Who  shall  sunder 
from  such  men  as  F^n^lon,  and  F 
and  Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leij^ 
ton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Howard 
Who   can   rupture    the  spiritual 
between  these  men  and  myself  ?    Do 
not  hold  them  dear?     Does  not 
spirit,  flowing  out  through  their  writii 
and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ?    Are 
not  a  portion  of  my  being  ?    Am  1 
a  different  man  from  what  I  should  bai 
been,  had  not  these  and  other  like  spii 
acted  on  mine  ?    And  is  it  in  the 
of  synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the 
siastical  combinations  on  earth,  to 
me  from  them?    I  am  bound  to 
by  thought  and  afiEection  ;  and  can 
be  suppressed  by  the  bull  of  a  pope 
the  excommunication  of  a  council  ? 
soul  breaks  scornfully  these 
these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  \ 
to  the  great  and  good ;  and  it  it 
their  spirit,   will  the  great  an 
living  or  dead,  cast  it  on  because  it 
not  enrolled   itself  in  this  or  anotl 
sect  ?    A  pure  mind  is  free  of  the 
verse.      It  belongs  to  the  church, 
family  of  the  pure,  in  all  worlds.    Vi 
is  no  local  thing.     It  is  not  honoi 
because  bom  in  this  community  or 
but  iox  its  own  independent,  ever! 
beautv.     This  is  the  bond  of  the 
versa!  church.     No  man  can  be  ex< 
municated  from  it  but  by  himself, 
the  death  of  goodness  in  his  own ' 
All  sentences  of  exclusion  arc  vain, 
he  do  not  dissolve  the  tie  of 
which  binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. 
I  honor  the  Roman  Catholic  ch 
on  one  account ;  it  clings  to  the  idea 
a  universal  church,  thou^  it  has 
lated  and  degraded  it.     The  word 
olic   means  universal.    Would  to 
that  the  church  which  has  usurped 
name  had  understood  the  reality ! 
Romanism  has  done  something  to 
to  its  members  the  idea  of  their  c 
tion  with  that  vast  spiritual  comm 
or  church,  which  has  existed  in  ail 
and  spread  over  all  lands.    It 
the  memory  of  great  and  holy  men 
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in  all  ages  have  toiled  and  suffered  for 
reli^on,  asserts  the  honors  of  the  heroes 
of  tSe  faith,  enshrines  them  in  heaven  as 
beatified  saints,  converts  their  legends 
into  popular  literature,  appoints  days  for 
the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  re- 
veals them  almost  as  living  to  the  eye 
by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has  im- 
mortalized their  deeds.  In  doing  this 
Rome  has  fallen,  indeed,  into  error.  She 
has  fabricated  exploits  for  these  spiritual 
persons,  and  exalted  them  into  objects 
of  worship.  But  she  has  also  done  good. 
She  has  given  to  her  members  the  feel- 
ing of  intimate  relation  to  the  holiest 
and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages. 
An  interesting  and  often  a  sanctifying 
tie  connects  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host 
of  men  whose  eminent  piety  and  genius 
and  learning  have  won  for  them  an  im- 
mortality of  fame.  It  is  no  mean  ser- 
vice thus  to  enlarge  men^s  ideas  and 
afiEections,  to  awaken  their  veneration 
for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connection  with  the  grandest  spirits 
of  all  times.  It  was  this  feature  oi  Ca- 
tholicism which  most  interested  me  in 
visiting  Catholic  countries.  The  ser- 
vices at  the  altar  did  not  move,  but 
rather  pained  me.  But  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  which 
placed  before  me  the  holy  men  of  de- 
parted a^s,  now  absorbea  in  devotion 
and  lost  m  rapture,  now  enduring  with 
meek  courage  and  celestial  hope  the 
agonies  of  a  painful  death  in  defence 
of  the  truth,  I  was  touched,  and  I  hope 
made  better.  The  voice  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest  I  did  not  hear ;  but  these 
sainted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour 
on  Sunday  spent  in  this  communion 
were  as  useful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  a  Protestant  church.  These 
saints  never  rose  to  my  thoughts  as 
Roman  Catholics.  I  never  connected 
them  with  any  particular  church.  They 
were  to  me  living,  venerable  witnesses 
to  Christ,  to  the  power  of  religion,  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw 
what  men  might  suffer  for  the  truth, 
how  they  could  rise  above  themselves, 
how  real  mi^ht  become  the  ideas  of 
God  and  a  higher  life.  This  inward 
reverence  for  the  departed  good  helped 
me  to  feel  myself  a  meniber  of  the 
church  universal.  I  wanted  no  pope  or 
priest  to  establish  my  unity  with  Uiem. 


My  own  heart  was  witness  enough  to  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  Is  it  not  to  be  de- 
sired that  all  our  churches  should  have 
services  to  teach  us  our  union  with 
Christ's  whole  body?  Would  not  this 
break  our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken 
reverence  for  Christ's  spirit,  for  true 

foodness,  under  every  name  and  form  } 
t  is  not  enou«;h  to  feel  that  we  are 
members  of  this  or  that  narrow  com- 
munion. Christianity  is  universal  sym- 
pathy and  love.  I  do  not  recommend 
that  our  churches  should  be  lined  with 
pictures  of  saints.  This  usage  must 
come  in,  if  it  come  at  all.  not  by  recom- 
mendation, but  by  gradual  change  of 
tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may  not 
the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give 
us  the  lives  and  virtues  of  eminent  dis- 
ciples in  former  ages  1  It  is  customary 
to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  Elijah, 
and  other  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  this  we  do  because  their 
names  are  written  in  the  Bible.  But 
goodness  owes  nothing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  recorded  in  a  sacred 
book,  nor  loses  its  claim  to  grateful,  rev- 
erent commemoration  because  not  bla- 
zoned there.  Moral  greatness  did  not 
die  out  with  the  Apostles.  Their  lives 
were  reported  for  this,  among  other 
ends,  that  their  virtues  might  be  prop- 
agated to  future  times,  and  that  men 
might  spring  up  as  worthy  a  place  among 
the  canonized  as  themselves.  What  I 
wish  is,  that  we  should  learn  to  regard 
ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  spiritual 
community,  as  ioint-heirs  and  fellow- 
worshippers  with  the  goodly  company 
of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  instead  of  immuring  ourselves 
in  particular  churches.  Our  nature  de- 
lights in  this  consciousness  of  vast  con- 
nection. This  tendency  manifests  itself 
in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  in  the 
passionate  clinging  of  men  to  a  great 
religious  denomination.  Its  true  and 
noblest  gratification  is  found  in  the  deep 
feeling  of  a  vital,  everlasting  connection 
with  the  universal  church,  with  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  the  holy  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  church  we 
shall  never  make  a  substitute  for  virtue. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  My  great  objection  to  this 
communion  is,  that  it  has  fallen  pecul- 
iarly into  the  error  which  I  am  laboring 
to  expose  in  this  discourse,  that  it  has 
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attached  idolatrous  importance  to  the 
institution  of  the  church,  that  it  virt- 
ually exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit, 
above  inward  sanctity.  Its  other  errors 
are  of  inferior  importance.  It  does  not 
ofiEend  me  that  the  Romanist  maintains 
that  a  piece  of  bread,  a  wafer,  over 
which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
msigical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  learn,  indeed,  in  this 
error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  human 
credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human 
reason ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  it  which 
strikes  at  the  essential  principles  of  re- 
ligion. When,  however,  the  Roman 
Catholic  goes  farther,  and  tells  me  that 
God  looks  with  abhorrence  on  all  who 
will  not  see  in  the  consecrated  wafer 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  he 
makes  the  reception  of  this  from  the 
hands  of  a  consecrated  priest  the  door 
into  Christ's  fold,  then  I  am  shocked  by 
the  dishonor  he  casts  on  God  and  virtue, 
by  his  debasing  conceptions  of  our  moral 
nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  human  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  How  sad  and 
strange  that  a  man  educated  under 
Christianity  should  place  religion  in 
a  church  connection,  in  church  rites, 
should  shut  from  God's  family  the 
wisest  and  the  best  because  they  con- 
scientiously abstain  from  certain  out- 
ward ordinances  !  Is  not  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  dear  to  God  for  its  own 
sake,  dear  to  him  without  the  manipula- 
tions of  a  priest,  without  the  agency  of 
a  consecrated  wafer  }  The  ^and  error 
of  Roman  Catholicism  is  its  narrqw 
church  spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism,  its 
exclusion  of*  virtuous,  pious  men  froni 
God's  favor  because  tney  cannot  eat, 
drink,  or  pray  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed rites.  Romanism  has  to  learn 
that  nothing  but  the  inward  life  is  great 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Omniscient, 
and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is 
any  thine  but  what  it  boasts  to  be,  the 
universal  church.  I  am  too  much  a 
Catholic  to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  universal  church ; 
nothing  shall  separate  me  from  it.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  am  no  enemy  to 
particular  churches.  In  the  present  age 
of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  best  that 
those  who  agree  in  theological  opinions 
should  worship  to|^ether ;  and  I  do  not 
object  to  the  union  of    several    such 


churches  in  one  denomination,  provided 
that  all  sectarian  and  narrow  feeling 
be  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  re- 
sisted. I  look  on  the  various  churches 
of  Christendom  with  no  feelings  of  en- 
mity. I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in 
that,  as  in  all  other  churches,  individ- 
uals are  better  than  their  creed;  and, 
amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation 
of  a  narrow  spirit,  noble  virtues  spring 
up,  and  eminent  Christians  are  formed. 
It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good 
under  a  thousand  bad  influences.  The 
Romish  church  is  illustrated  by  great 
names.  Her  bloomy  convents  nave 
often  been  brightened  by  fervent  love 
to  God  and  man.  Her  St.  Louis,-  and 
Fdn^lon,  and  Massillon,  and  Cheverus  ; 
her  missionaries,  who  have  carried 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
her  sisters  of  charity,  who  have  carried 
relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless 
want  and  pain,  —  do  not  these  teach  us 
that  in  the  Romish  church  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  found  a  home  .^  How  much, 
too,  have  other  churches  to  boast !  In 
the  English  church  we  meet  the  names 
of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leighton, 
Berkeley  and  Heber ;  in  the  Dissenting 
Calvinistic  church,  Baxter,  Howe,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  and  Robert  Hall ;  among  the 
Quakers,  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own  Anthony 
Benezet,  and  John  Woolman;  in  the 
Anti-trinitarian  church,  John  Milton, 
John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and 
Priestley.  To  repeat  these  names  does 
the  heart  good.  They  breathe  a  fra- 
grance through  the  common  air.  They 
lift  up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  be- 
longed. With  the  churches  of  which 
they  were  pillars  or  chief  ornaments  I 
have  many  sympathies :  nor  do  I  con- 
demn the  union  of  ourselves  to  these  or 
any  other  churches  whose  doctrines  we 
approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without 
severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the 
universal  church.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  be  too  earnest.  We  must  shun 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell. 
We  *must  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shutting  up  God  in  any  denomination. 
We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for 
belonging  to  our  communion  ;  no  man 
the  worse  for  belonging  to  another. 
We  must  look  with  undiminished  joy 
on  goodness,  though  it  shine  forth  from 
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the  most  adverse  sect.  Christ^s  spirit 
must  be  equally  dear  and  honored,  no 
-  natter  where  manifested.  To  confine 
God's  love  or  his  ^ood  Spirit  to  any 
partv,  sect«  or  name,  is  to  sin  against  the 
nmdameatai  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
to  break  that  living  bond  with  Christ's 
nniversal  church  which  is  one  of  our 
chief  helps  to  perfection. 

I  have  now  given  what  seems  to  me 
the  roost  important  views  in  relation  to 
the  church;  and  in  doing  this  I  have 
not  quoted  much  from  Scripture,  be- 
cause quotations  cannot  be  given  fully 
on  this  or  on  any  controverted  point  in 
the  compiss  of  a  discourse.  I  have  re- 
lied on  what  is  vastly  more  important,  — 
on  the  general  strain  and  tone  of  Script- 
ore,  on  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  relie- 
ioo,  on  the  sum  and  substance  of  Chrisr  s 
teachings  which  is  plainly  this,  that  in- 
ward holiness,  or  goodness,  or  disinter- 
ested love,  is  all  in  all.  I  also  want 
time  to  consider  at  large  the  arguments 
or  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  this  or 
that  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  by  which  the  necessity 
irf  entering  it  is  thought  to  be  provea. 
I  cannot,  however,  abstain  from  offering 
a  few  rerairks  on  these. 

The  principal  arguments  on  which 
exclusive  churches  rest  their  claims  are 
drawn  from  Christian  history  and  litera- 
ture :  in  other  words,  from  the  records 
of  the  primitive  ages  of  our  faith,  and 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
These  arguments,  I  think,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  single  remark,  that  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  weighed  by 
the  mass  of  Christians.  How  very,  very 
iew  in  our  congregations  can  enter  into 
the  critical  study  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  wade  through  the  folios  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers !  Now,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  join  a  particular 
diurch  in  order  to  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  the  discovery  of  this  church  should 
Rquire  a  learning  plainly  denied  to  the 
BOSS  of  human  beings  ?  Would  not  this 
diorch  shine  out  with  the  brightness  of 
tkesun.?  Would  it  be  hidden  in  the 
hnperfect  records  of  distant  ages,  or  in 
tltt  voluminous  writings  of  a  body  of 
indent  authors  more  remarkable  for 
thetoric  than  for  soundness  of  judg- 
ment ?  The  learned  cannot  agree  about 
^^  authorities.  How  can  the  great 
ttultitudes  of  believers  interpret  them  ? 


Would  not  the  Scriptures  guide  us  by 
.simple,  sure  rules  to  the  only  true 
church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death  1  To 
my  own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force 
akin  to  demonstration. 

I  pass  to  another  method  of  defending 
the  claims  which  one  or  another  church 
sets  up  to  exclusive  acceptance  with 
God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining 
of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture. 
Because  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  one 
body,  vine,  or  temple,  theoloepans  have 
argued  that  it  is  one  outward  or^niza- 
tion,  to  which  all  men  must  be  joined. 
But  a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor .  is 
worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity 
may  find  a  sanction  hi  figures  of  speech, 
explained  by  tame,  prosaic,  cold-hearted 
commentators.  The  boautiful  forms  of 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
intended  to  express  the  peculiarly  close 
and  tender  unions  which  necessarily 
subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and 
sincere  disciples  of  such  a  religion  as 
Christ^s,  —  a  religion  whose  soul,  es- 
sence, and  breath  of  life  is  love,  which 
reveals  to  us  in  Jesus  the  perfection  of 
philanthropy,  and  which  calls  to  us  to 
drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  was  shed  for  the  whole 
human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted  is 
the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed 
by  such  a  religion  above  any  outward 
connection  established  by  rites  and 
forms  !  Yet  the  latter  has  been  seized 
on  by  the  earthly  understanding  as  the 
chiet  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  magni- 
fied into  supreme  importance.  Has  not 
Paul  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
fect bond,  —  love  1  *  Has  not  Christ 
taught  us  that  the  seal  set  on  his  disci- 
ples, by  which  all  men  are  to  know  them, 
is  love  ?  t  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the 
true  church,  the  life  of  the  true  body  of 
Christ  }  And  is  not  every  disciple,  of 
every  name  and  form,  who  is  inspired 
with  this,  embraced  indissolubly  in  the 
Christian  union  ? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who 
maintain  the  necessity  of  connection  with 
what  they  call  *'the  true  church,"  that 
God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  bless- 
ings through  what  channels  or  on  what 
terms  He  pleases ;  that,  if  He  sees  fit  to 
communicate  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordinances, 
we  are  bound  to  seek  the  gift  in  his  ap- 


*  Colossians,  iii.  14. 


t  John  xiii.  35. 
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pointed  way  ;  and  that,  havins^  actually 
chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it,  He 
may  justly  withhold  it  from  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  with  his  appointment. 
I  reply,  that  the  right  of  the  Infinite 
Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such 
ways  as  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be  so  irrev- 
erent as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  He  will  adopt  such 
methods  or  conditions  as  will  seem  to 
accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought 
we  not  to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dis- 
honor him  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I  were  told  that  the  Infinite  Father  had 
decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such 
as  should  bathe  freely  in  the  sea.  Ought 
I  not  to  require  the  most  plain,  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently  so 
unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness, 
before  yielding  obedience  to  it  ?  The 
presumption  against  it  is  exceedingly 
strong.  That  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
is  ever  present  to  the  human  soul,  to 
whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear,  who  has 
created  it  for  communion  with  himself, 
who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  to  it 
his  grace,  that  He  should  ordain  sea- 
bath  mg  as  a  condition  or  means  of  spir- 
itual (communication  is  so  improbable 
that  I  must  insist  on  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  truth.  Now  I  meet  pre- 
cisely this  difficulty  in  the  doctrine,  that 
God  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  on  those 
who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh 
and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or 
baptism,  or  any  other  outward  minis- 
tration, from  the  hands  or  lips  of  cer- 
tain privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It  is 
the  most  glorious  act  and  manifestation 
of  God's  power  and  love  to  impart  en- 
lightening, quickening,  purifying  influ- 
ences to  the  immortal  soul.  To  imagine 
that  these  descend  in  connection  jvith 
certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites, 
administered  by  a  frail  fellow-creature, 
and  are  withheld  or  abridged  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  rites,  se^ms,  at  first,  an 
insult  to  his  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
seems  to  bring  down  his  pure,  infinite 
throne  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his 
highest  agency,  and  to  assimilate  his 
worship  to  that  of  false  gods.  The 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  "God  giveth 
erace  to  the  humble  ;  "  that  "  he  giveth 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  tiim." 
This  is  the  great  law  of  divine  commu- 
nications ;  and  we  can  see  its  wisdom, 
because  the  mind  which  hungers  for  di- 


vine assistances  is  most  prepared  to  ose 
them  aright.  And  can  we  really  believe 
that  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of  a 
penitent,  thirsting  soul  need  to  be  seo 
onded  by  the  outward  offices  of  a  min- 
ister or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  tbese 
they  find  less  easy  entrance  into  the  ear 
of  the  ever-present,  all-lovine  Father? 
My  mind  recoils  from  this  (K)ctrine  as 
dishonorable  to  God,  and  I  ought  not  to 
receive  it  without  clear  proofs.  1  wait 
something  more  than  metaphors,  or  vk- 
alogies,  or  logical  inferences.  I  want 
some  express  divine  testimony.  And 
where  is  it  eiven?  Do  we  not  know 
that  thousands  and  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  lives  and  deaths  have  bone 
witness  to  their  faith,  have  been  unable 
to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  or  anywhere 
else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  the 
spiritual  communication  of  sach  mes 
with  the  Divinity  has  been  forfeited  or 
impaired,  because  they  have  abstained 
from  rites  which  in  their  consciencts 
they  could  not  recognize  as  of  diviae 
appointment  P  That  so  irrational  aod 
extravagant  a  doctrine  should  enter  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  oi 
reading  the  New  Testament  would seeA 
an  impossibility,  did  not  historv  show  ns 
that  it  has  been  not  only  believed  bat 
made  the  foundation  of  the  bitteretf 
intolerance  and  the  bloodiest  perseoi* 
tions. 

The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's 
sovereign  will,  his  grace  or  Spirit  flows 
through  certain  rites  to  those  who  are  ia 
union  with  a  certain  church,  and  thai  it 
is  promised  to  none  besides,  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason.  The 
church,  as  I  have  previously  suggested, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  appointment ;  it  does 
not  rest  on  will,  but  is  ordained  on  ac* 
count  of  its  obvious  fitness  to  accoii» 
plish  the  spiritual  improvement  whidii» 
the  end  of  Christianity.  It  correspoodi 
to  our  nature.  It  is  a  union  of  infaB% 
and  influences,  and  offices  which  ratiooil 
and  moral  creatures  need.  It  has  ■• 
affinity  with  the  ms^cal  operatioosA 
common  in  false  refigions ;  its  agea«f 
is  intelligible  and  level  to  the  com«« 
mind.  Its  two  great  rites,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  are  not  meant  to  a* 
as  charms.  When  freed  from  the  eiwrt 
and  superstitions  which  have  dungj^ 
them  for  ages,  and  when  administerM| 
as  they  should  be,  with  tenderness  aid 
solemnity,  they  are  powerful  means » 
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brinnng  great  truths  to  the  mind  and  of 
tOQching  the  heart,  and  for  these  ends 
they  are  ordained.  The  adaptation  of 
the  church  to  the  promotion  of  holiness 
amoQg  men  is  its  grand  excellence  ;  and 
vhere  it  accomplishes  this  end  its  work 
is  done,  and  no  greater  can  be  conceived 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  moment  we 
shut  our  eyes  on  this  truth,  and  conceive 
of  the  church  as  serving  us  by  forms 
and  ordinances  which  are  effectual  only 
in  the  hands  of  privileged  officials  or 
priests,  we  plunge  into  the  region  of 
shadows  and  superstitions  ;  we  have  no 
rround  to  tread  on,  no  light  to  guide  us. 
this  mysterious  power,  lodged  in  the 
haiKJs  of  a  few  fellow -creatures,  tends 
to  give  a  servile  spirit  to  the  mass  of 
Christians,  to  impair  manliness  and  self- 
respect,  to  subdue  the  intellect  to  the 
reception  of  the  absurdest  dogmas. 
Religion  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and 
degenerates  into  mechanism  and  form. 
The  conscience  is  quieted  by  something 
8^  of  true  repentance ;  something 
besides  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made 
the (jualification  for  heaven.  The  surest 
^ce  for  making  the  mind  a  coward 
and  a  slave  is  a  wide-spread  and  closelv 
cemented  church,  the  powers  of  whicn 
are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  "  sa- 
ped  order,"  and  which  has  succeeded 
ffl  arrogating  to  its  rites  or  ministers  a 
sway  over  the  future  world,  over  the 
?wi|s  everlasting  weal  or  woe.  The 
raevitably  degrading  influence  of  such 
a  church  is  demonstrative  proof  against 
rts  divine  original. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  volumes  writ- 
ten in  defence  of  this  or  that  church 
which  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
«Mth,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptance 
jnthGod.  But  the  unlettered  Christian 
™  an  answer  to  them  all.  He  cannot 
^  need  not  seek  it  in  libraries.  He 
™ls  it,  almost  without  seeking,  in  plain 
pssages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
Je  own  heart.  He  reads  and  he  feels 
^religion  is  an  inward  life.  This  he 
™ows,  not  by  report,  but  bv  conscious- 
■*s?.  by  the  prostration  ot  his  soul  in 
pemtence,  by  the  surrender  of  his  will 
w  the  divine,  by  overflowing  gratitude, 
2^m  trust,  and  by  a  new  love  to  his 
■w-creatures.  Will  it  do  to  tell  such 
Joan  that  the  promises  of  Christianity 
™not  belong  to  him,  that  access  to 
J2^  ^s  denied  him  because  he  is  not 
r"^  with  this  or  that  exclusive  church  ? 


Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him 
already  ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  his  griefs, 
and  been  consoled  ?  in  his  temptations, 
and  been  strengthened  1  Has  he  not 
found  God  near  in  his  solitudes  and  in 
the  great  congregation  ?  Does  he  thirst 
for  any  thing  so  fervently  as  for  perfect 
assimilation  to  the  divine  purity  }  And . 
can  he  question  God's  readiness  to  help 
him,  because  he  is  unable  to  find  in 
Scripture  a  command  to  bind  himself  to 
this  or  another  self-magnifying  church  ? 
How  easily  does  the  experience  of  the 
true  Christian  brush  away  the  cobwebs 
of  theologians  !  He  loves  and  reveres 
God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste  of 
heaven;  and  can  heaven  be  barred 
against  him  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ? 
He  has  felt  the  power  of  the  cross 
and  resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  is  there  any  "height  or 
depth ''  of  human  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from 
his  Lord  ?  He  can  die  for  truth  and 
humanitv ;  and  is  there  any  man  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with 
the  true  church  as  to  stand  apart  and 
say,  "  I  am  holier  than  thou  "  ?  When, 
by  means  of  the  writings  or  conversa- 
tions of  Christians  of  various  denomi- 
nations, you  look  into  their  hearts,  and 
discern  the  deep  workings,  and  conflicts, 
and  aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help 
seeing  in  them  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  operations  of  God's  Spirit  more 
authentic  and  touching  than  in  all  the 
harmonies  and  beneficent  influences  of 
the  outward  universe  ?  Who  can  shut 
up  this  spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ? 
Who  will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its 
fruits  of  justice,  goodness,  purity,  and 
piety,  wherever  tney  meet  the  eye  ? 
Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infaUible 
sign  of  the  accepted  worshipper  of 
God? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  one  or 
another  exclusive  church.  They  are 
continually,  and  of  necessity,  losing 
their  force.  Arguments  owe  their  in- 
fluence very  much  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
What  is  proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to 
another.  The  evidence  which  is  trium- 
phant in  one  age  is  sometimes  thought 
below  notice  in  the  next.  Men's  rea- 
sonings on  practical  subjects  are  not 
cold,  logical  processes,  standing  sepa- 
rate in  the  mind^  but  are  carried  on  in 
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intimate  connection  with  their  prevalent 
feelings  and  modes  of  thought.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is  truth 
to  a  man  which  accords  with  the  com- 
mon tone  of  his  mind,  with  the  mass 
of  his  impressions,  with  the  results  of 
his  experience,  with  his  measure  of  in- 
tellectual development,  and  especially 
with  those  deep  convictions  and  biases 
which  constitute  what  we  call  character. 
Now,  it  is  the  tendency  of  increasing 
civilization,  refinement,  and  expansion 
of  mind,  to  produce  a  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  church 
spirit,  to  reliance  on  church  forms  as 
essential  to  salvation.  As  the  world 
advances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  be- 
hind. In  proportion  as  men  get  into 
the  heart  of  things  they  are  less  anxious 
about  exteriors.  In  proportion  as  re- 
ligion becomes  a  clear  reality  we  grow 
tired  of  shows.  In  the  progress  of  ages 
there  sprin?  up  in  greater  numbers  men 
of  mature  tnought  and  spiritual  freedom, 
who  unite  self-reverence  with  reverence 
of  God,  and  who  cannot,  without  a  feel- 
ing approaching  shame  and  conscious 
degradation,  submit  to  a  church  which 
accumulates  outward,  rigid,  mechanical 
observances  towards  the  Infinite  Fa- 
ther. A  voice  within  them  which  they 
cannot  silence,  protests  against  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  same  signs, 
motions,  words,  as  unworthy  of  their 
own  spiritual  powers,  and  of  him  who 
deserves  the  highest  homage  of  the 
reason  and  the  heart.  Their  filial  spirit 
protests  against  it  In  common  life,  a 
refined,  lofty  mind  expresses  itself  in 
simple,  natural,  unconstrained  manners  ; 
and  the  same  tendency,  though  often 
obstructed,  is  manifested  in  religion. 
The  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
must  go  on.  is  but  another  name  for  the 
growing  knowledge  and  experience  of 
that  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father 
which  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of 
his  mission  :  and  before  this  the  old  idol- 
atrous reliance  on  ecclesiastical  forms 
and  organizations  cannot  stand.  There 
is  thus  a  perpetually  swelling  current 
which  exclusive  churches  have  to  stem, 
and  which  must  sooner  or  later  sweep 
awav  their  proud  pretensions.  What 
avails  it  that  this  or  another  church 
summons  to  its  aid  fathers,  traditions, 
venerated  usages  ?  The  spirit,  the  genius 
of  Christianity  is  stronger  than  all  these. 
The  great  ideas  of  the  religion  must 


prevail  over  narrow,  perverse  interpie> 
tations  of  it.  On  this  ground  I  have 
no  alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumphs  di 
the  Catholic  church.  The  spirit  ol 
Christianity  is  stronger  than  popes  and 
councils.  Its  venerableness  and  divine 
beauty  put  to  shame  the  dignities  and 
pomps  of  a  hierarchy:  and  men  must 
more  and  more  recognize  it  as  alooe 
essential  to  salvation. 

From  the  whole  discussion  through 
which  I  have  now  led  you,  you  wiD 
easily  gather  how  I  regard  the  cburck, 
and  what  importance  I  attach  to  it  In 
its  true  idea,  or  regarded  as  the  union 
of  those  who  partake  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  revere  it  as  the  noblest 
of  all  associations.  Our  conunon  social 
unions  are  poor  by  its  side.  In  the 
world  we  form  ties  of  interest,  pleasure, 
and  ambition.  We  come  together  as 
creatures  of  time  and  sense  for  transient 
amusement  or  display.  In  the  churdk 
we  meet  as  God's  children ;  we  rt  cog- 
nize in  ourselves  something  higher  than 
this  animal  and  worldly  life.  We  cone 
that  holy  feelings  may  spread  fron 
heart  to  heart.  The  church,  in  its  true 
idea,  is  a  retreat  from  the  world.  We 
meet  in  it,  that,  by  union  with  the  holy, 
we  may  ^et  strength  to  withstand  oor 
common  mtercourse  with  the  impure 
We  meet  to  adore  God.  to  open  our 
souls  to  his  Spirit,  and.  by  recogni'ioa 
of  the  common  Father,  to  forget  all  dis- 
tinction among  ourselves,  to  embrace 
all  men  as  brothers.  This  spiritual 
union  with  the  holy  who  are  departed 
and  who  yet  live,  is  the  beginning  ol 
that  perfect  fellowship  which  consti- 
tutes heaven.  It  is  to  survive  aQ  ties. 
The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife  pareat 
and  child,  are  severed  at  death:  die 
union  of  the  virtuous  friends  of  God 
and  man  is  as  eternal  as  virtue,  and 
this  union  is  the  essence  of  the  tme 
church. 

To  the  church  relation  in  this  broad, 
spiritual  view  of  it,  I  ascribe  the  highest 
dignity  and  importance,  but  as  to  unioi 
with  a  particular  denomination  or  with  a 
society  of  Christians  for  public  worship 
and  instruction,  this,  however  important 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  meant 
of  grace.  We  ought  indeed,  to  $e^ 
help  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  help  l» 
others,  by  upholding  religious  instit«»: 
tions,  by  meeting  together  in  the  name: 
of  Christ    The  mfluence  of  ChristiaDitf 
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is  perpetuated  and  extended,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  public  offices  of  piety,  by 
the  visible  **  communion  of  saints."  But 
it  is  still  true  that  the  public  means  of 
reKgion  are  not  its  chief  means.  Private 
helps  to  piety  are  the  most  efficacious. 
The  great  work  of  religion  is  to  be  done, 
not  in  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  re- 
tired soul,  in  the  silent  closet.  Com- 
mnnion  with  God  is  eminently  the  means 
of  religion,  the  nutriment  and  life  of  the 
soul,  and  we  can  commune  with  God 
in  soh'tude  as  nowhere  else.  Here  his 
presence  may  be  most  felt.  It  is  by 
the  breathing  of  the  unrestrained  soul, 
by  the  opemng  of  the  whole  heart  to 
**Him  who  seeth  in  secret;"  it  is  by 
reviewing  our  own  spiritual  history,  by 
searching  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  soli- 
tary thought,  and  solitary,  solemn  con- 
secration of  ourselves  to  a  new  virtue ; 
it  is  by  these  acts,  and  not  by  public 
gatherings,  that  we  chiefly  make  progress 
m  the  relio^ous  life.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  the  house  of  public  worship 
as  a  holy  place  ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive 
sanctity.  The  holiest  spot  on  earth  is 
that  where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest 
vows,  and  forms  or  executes  its  noblest 
porposes;  and  on  this  ground,  were  I 
to  seek  the  holiest  spot  in  your  city,  I 
should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanctu- 
aries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer. 
Perhaps  the  "Holy  of  Holies"  among 
you  is  some  dark,  narrow  room  from 
which  most  of  us  would  shrink  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation ;  but  God  dwells 
there.  He  hears  there  music  more 
grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  or- 
pns,  sees  there  a  beauty  such  as  nature, 
in  these  her  robes  of  spring,  does  not 
unfold;  for  there  He  meets,  and  sees, 
and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thankful, 
most  trustful  worshipper ;  sees  the  sorest 
trials  serenely  borne,  the  deepest  injuries 
forgiven  ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices  cheer- 
fulfy  sustained,  and  death  approached 
through  poverty  and  lonely  illness  with 
a  triumphant  mith.  The  consecration 
which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  ob- 
scorest  spot  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
municated by  any  of  those  outward  rites 
by  which  our  splendid  structures  are 
dedicated  to  God. 

You  see  the  rank  which  belongs  to 
the  church,  whether  gathered  in  one 
place  or  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  a  sacred  and  blessed  union,  but 
nust   not    be    magnified    above    other 


means  and  helps  of  religion.  The 
great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,  not  pub- 
lic. The  Christian  cannot  live  without 
private  prayer;  he  may  live  and  make 
progress  without  a  particular  church. 
Providence  may  place  us  far  from  the 
resorts  of  our  fellow-disciples,  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bell,  beyond 
all  ordinances ;  and  we  may  find  Sab- 
baths and  ordinances  in  our  own  spirits. 
Illness  may  separate  us  from  the  out- 
ward church  as  well  as  from  the  living 
world,  and  the  soul  may  yet  be  in  health 
and  prosper.  There  have  been  men  of 
eminent  piety  who,  from  conscience, 
have  separated  themselves  from  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  and  all  out- 
ward worship.  Milton,  that  j^eat  soul, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  li&,  forsook 
all  temples  made  with  hands,  and  wor- 
shipped wholly  in  the  inward  sanctuary. 
So  did  William  Law,  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  "  The  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life."  His  excess 
of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion  ran 
into  excess)  led  him  to  disparage  all 
occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived  in 
solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  per- 
petual prayer.  These  men  are  not  named 
as  models  in  this  particular.  They  mis- 
took the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misin- 
terpreted the  Scriptures.  Even  they, 
with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have 
found  moral  strength  and  holy  impulse 
in  religious  association.  Butj  with  such 
examples  before  us,  we  learn  not  to  ex- 
clude men  from  God's  favor  because 
severed  from  the  outward  church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain. 
Inward  sanctity,  pure  love^  disinterested 
attachment  to  God  and  man,  obedience 
of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of 
character,  this  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
this  the  essential  thing  in  religion  ;  and 
all  things  else,  ministers,  churches,  or- 
dinances, places  of  worship,  all  are  but 
means,  helps,  secondary  influences,  and 
utterly  worthless  when  separated  from 
this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  any 
thing  but  this,  that  He  looks  at  any  thing 
but  the  heart,  is  to  dishonor  him,  to  ex- 
press a  mournful  insensibility  to  his  pure 
character.  Goodness,  purity,  virtue,  this 
is  the  only  distinction  in  God^s  sight 
This  is  intrinsically,  essentially,  ever- 
lastingly, and  by  its  own  nature  lovelv 
beautiful,  glorious,  divine.  It  owes  noth- 
ing to  time,  to  circumstance,  to  outward 
connections.     It  shines  by  its  own  light. 
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It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe. 
It  is  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human 
soul.  Can  any  man  think  lightly  of  it 
because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  certain 
church,  or  exalt  any  church  above  it  ? 
My  friends,  one  of  the  grandest  truths 
of  religion  is  the  supreme  importance  of 
character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine  spirit 
which  shone  out  in  Christ.  The  grand 
heresy  is  to  substitute  any  thing  for  this, 
whether  creed,  or  form,  or  church.  One 
of  the  greatest  wrongs  to  Christ  is  to 
despise  his  character,  his  virtue,  in  a 
disciple  who  happens  to  wear  a  different 
name  from  our  own. 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue 
or  goodness,  —  not  that  which  is  made 
up  of  outward  proprieties  and  prudent 
calculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  the  first  concern ; 
which  respects  impartially  the  rights  of 
every  human  being;  which  labors  and 
suffers  with  patient  resolution  for  truth 
and  others*  welfare ;  which  blends  energy 
and  sweetness,  deep  humility  and  seTi- 
reverence ;  which  places  joyful  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  God,  communes  with 
him  intimately,  and  strives  to  subject  to 
his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagination, 
and  desire ;  which  lays  hold  on  the 
promise  of  everlasting  life,  and  in  the 
strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly 
and  firmly  the  sorest  evils  of  the  present 
state,  —  when  I  set  before  me  this  virtue, 
all  the  distinctions  on  which  men  value 
themselves  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor ; 
worldly  honor  is  mean ;  outward  forms 
are  beggarly  elements.  Condition,  coun- 
try, church,  all  sink  into  unimportance. 
Before  this  simple  greatness  1  bow,  I 
revere.  The  robed  priest,  the  gorgeous 
altar,  the  great  assemblv,  the  pealing 
organ,  all  the  exteriors  oi  religion,  van- 
ish from  my  sight  as  I  look  at  the 
good  and  great  man,  the  hol^,  disinter- 
ested soul.  Even  I,  with  vision  so  dim, 
with  heart  so  cold,  can  see  and  feel  the 
divinity,  the  grandeur  of  true  goodness. 
How,  then,  must  God  regard  it?  To 
his  pure  eye  how  lovely  must  it  be ! 
And  can  any  of  us  turn  from  it  because 
some  water  has  not  been  dropped  on  its 
forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into  its  lips 
by  a  minister  or  priest:  or  because  it 
has  not  learned  to  repeat  some  myste- 
rious creed  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holi- 
ness, the  upright  will  which  inflexibly 


cleaves  to  duty  and  the  pure  law  cf 
God.  Reverence  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  it.  Regard  this  as  the  end, 
and  all  outward  services  as  the  means. 
Judge  of  men  by  this.  Think  no  man  ! 
the  better,  no  man  the  worse,  for  the  ; 
church  he  belongs  to.  Try  him  by  his 
fruits.  Expel  n-om  your  breasts  the 
demon  of  sectarianism,  narrowness,  big- 
otry, intolerance.  This  is  not,  as  we  are 
apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.  It  is  a  de- 
nial of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.  It 
sets  up  something,  whether  a  form  or 
dogma,  above  the  virtue  of  the  heart 
and  the  life.  Sectarianism  immures  it- 
self in  its  particular  church  as  in  a  dun- 
geon, and  is  there  cut  off  from  the  free 
air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  eoodly  pros- 
pects, the  celestial  oeauty  of  the  churdi 
universal. 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  address- 
ing those  who  hold  various  opinions  as  i 
to  the  controverted  points  of  theolo^. 
We  have  grown  up  under  different  in-  I 
fluences.  We  bear  different  names,  j 
But  if  we  purpose  solemnly  to  do  God's  | 
will,  and  are  following  the  precepts  and  ! 
example  of  Christ,  we  are  one  church,  i 
and  let  nothing  divide  us.  Diversities  : 
of  opinion  may  incline  us  to  worship 
under  different  roofs ;  or  diversities  of 
tastes  or  habit,  to  worship  with  differ- 
ent forms.  But  these  varieties  are  not 
schisms  ;  they  do  not  break  the  unity  of 
Christ's  church.  We  may  stiU  honor 
and  love  and  rejoice  in  one  another's 
spiritual  life  and  progress  as  truly  as  if 
we  were  cast  into  one  and  the  same 
unyielding  form.  God  loves  variety  ia 
nature  and  in  the  hunuin  soul,  nor  does 
He  reject  it  in  Christian  worship.  In 
many  great  truths,  in  those  which  are 
most  quickening,  purifying,  and  consol- 
ing, we  all,  I  nope,  agree.  There  is. 
too,  a  common  ground  of  practice,  akMil 
from  all  controversy,  on  which  we  may 
all  meet  We  may  all  unite  hearts  and 
hands  in  doing  good,  in  fulfilling  God's 
purposes  of  love  towards  our  race,  in 
toiling  and  suffering  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  spreading  intelligence, 
freedom,  and  virtue,  in  making  God 
known  for  the  reverence,  love,  and  ind- 
tation  of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  past  ages,  in 
exploring  and  drying  up  the  sources  d 
poverty,  in  rescuing  the  fallen  from  in- 
temperance, in  succoring  the  orphan  and 
widow,  in  enlightening  and  elevadng  the 
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depressed  portions  of  the  community,  in 
breaking  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  in  exposing  and  withstanding 
the  spirit  and  horrors  of  war,  in  sending 
God's  word  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
redeeming  the  world  from  sin  and  woe. 
The  angels  and  pure  spirits  who  visit 
oar  earth  come  not  to  join  a  sect,  but 
to  do  good  to  alL  May  this  universal 
charity  descend  on  us,  and  possess  our 
hearts !  may  our  narrowness,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  bigotry  melt  away  under  this 
mild, celestiS  fire!  Thus  we  shall  not 
only  join  ourselves  to  Christ's  universal 
church  on  earth,  but  to  the  invisible 
church,  to  the  innumerable  company  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  purity  and  peace. 

Notes. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  the 
Romish  church  as  excluding  from  salva- 
tioo  those  who  do  not  submit  to  it  I 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many 
Catholics  are  too  wise  and  good  to  hold 
this  doctrine ;  but  the  church,  inter- 
preted by  its  past  words  and  acts,  is  not 
so  liberal 

I  have  also  expressed  my  reverence 
for  the  illustrious  names  which  have 
adorned  the  Enelish  church.  This 
church  sets  up  higher  claims  than  any 
other  in  the  Protestant  world ;  but  by 
a  man  acquainted  with  its  early  history 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no 
peculiar  authority.  If  any  Protestant 
church  deserves  to  be  called  a  creature 
of  the  state,  it  is  this.  It  was  shaped 
by  the  sovereign  very  much  after  his 
own  will.  It  IS  a  problem  in  history 
how  the  English  people,  so  sturdv  ana 
stout-hearted  in  the  main,  could  be  so 
tame  and  flexible  in  matters  of  religion 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  They  seem 
to  have  received,  almost  as  unresistingly 
as  the  coin,  the  image  and  superscription 
pf  the  king.  The  causes  ot  this  yield- 
ingness  are  to  be  found  in  the  averse ness 
to  civil  broils  to  which  the  nation  had 
been  brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and 
exhausting  wars  of  the  Roses ;  in  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Tudor  sover- 
eigns; in  the  insular  position  of  Eng- 
^d,  and  her  distance  from  Rome,  whicn 
^ked  the  domination  of  the  papacy ; 
bi  the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  in  the  rav- 
cnousness  of  the  nobles  for  the  property 
^  the  church  in  the  first  instance,  and 


afterwards  in  their  greediness  for  court 
favor.  This  strange  pliancy  is  a  stain  on 
the  annals  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the 
Puritans  that  the  old  national  sturdiness 
revived,  that  England  became  herself 
again.  These  men  were  rude  in  aspect, 
and  forbidding  in  manners;  but,  with 
all  their  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning 
theology,  and  high  religious  pretensions, 
they  were  the  master-spirits  of  their 
times.  To  their  descendants  it  is  de- 
lightful to  think  of  the  service  they  ren- 
'  dered  to  the  civil  and  relieious  liberties 
of  Eneland  and  the  world,  and  to  recall 
their  deep,  vital  piety,  a  gem  most  rudely 
set,  but  too  precious  to  be  overvalued. 


Since  the  preceding  discourse  has 
been  printed,  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 
for  July,  1 84 1,  entitled  .  "  The  Port- 
Royalists,"  has  been  deemed  so  strik- 
ingly coincident  that  it  is  herewith 
appended :  — 

"  But  for  every  labor  under  the  sun,  says 
the  Wise  Man,  there  is  a  time.  There  is 
a  time  for  bearing  testimony  against  the 
errors  of  Rome;  why  not  afso  a  time  for 
testifying  to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which 
those  errors  have  been  so  often  associated  ? 
Are  we  for  ever  to  admit  and  never  to  prac- 
tise the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual  for- 
bearance? Does  Christianity  consist  in  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  faults,  and  an 
obtuse  blindness  to  the  merits,  of  those 
who  differ  from  us?  Is  charity  a  virtue 
only  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of 
it  ?  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pure  and  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Oxford  or  Rome, — 
a  church  comprehending  within  its  limits 
every  human  being  who,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within 
his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  be  conformed 
to  the  will  of  the  common  Father  of  us  all  ? 
To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of  some 
narrow  communion  has,  by  each  Christian 
society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a 
daring  presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come 
to  all ;  and  with  her,  faith  and  charity,  her 
inseparable  companions.  Amidst  the  shock 
of  contending  creeds  and  the  uproar  of 
anathemas,  they  who  have  ears  to  near  and 
hearts  to  understand  have  listened  to  gen- 
tler and  more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men 
may  debate  as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel 
as  Christians.  On  the  universal  mind  of 
Christendom  is  indelibly  engraven  one  im- 
age, towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  are  more 
or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has 
himself  caught  any  resemblance,  however 
faint  and  imperfect,  to  that  divine  and  be' 
nignant    Original,    has,    in    his    measure. 
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learned  to  recognize  a  brother  wherever 
he  can  discern  the  same  resemblance. 

"  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world.  But 
within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  state 
there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  ad- 
ministration, and  for  local  laws  and  cus- 
toms widely  differing  from  each  other. 
The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object  of 
worship,  the  one  object  of  affiance,  the 
one  source  of  virtue,  the  one  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities 
are,  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intrac- 
table as  are  the  essential  distinctions  which 
nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have  cre- 
ated amongst  men.  Uniformity  of  creeds, 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  and  of  ceremonies, 
in  such  a  world  as  ours  !  a  world  where  no 
two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in  their 
mental  as  in  their  phvsical  aspect ;  where 
every  petty  community  has  its  separate 
system  of  civil  government ;  where  all  that 
meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear, 
has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite 
variety  1  What  are  the  harmonies  of  tone, 
of  color,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of 
contrasts,  —  of  contrasts  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  one  pervading  principle,  which  rec- 
onciles without  confounding  the  component 
elements  of  the  music,  the  painting,  or  the 
structure  ?  In  the  physical  wor^  of  God, 
beauty  could  have  no  existence  without 
endless  diversities.  Why  assume  that  in 
religious  society — a  work  not  less  surely 
to  M  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of 
all  thin^  —  this  law  is  absolutely  reversed  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that  innate 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  which  com- 
pels men  to  differ  in  relip^ious  opinions  and 
observances,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of  such 
a  triumph?  Where  would  then  be  the 
free  comparison  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought ;  where  the  self-distrusts 
which  are  the  springs  of  humility,  or  the 
mutual  dependencies  which  are  tne  bonds 
of  love  ?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infi- 
nite variety  in  our  intellectual  and  physical 
constitution  must  have  foreseen,  and,  fore- 
seeing, must  have  intended,  a  correspond- 
ing dissimilarity  in  the  opinions  of  his 
creatures  on  all  questtond  subiiiitted  to  their 


judgment  and  proposed  for  their  accept- 
ance. For  truth  is  his  law ;  and  if  all 
will  profess  to  think  alike,  all  must  live  ia 
the  habitual  violation  of  it 

"Zeal  for  uniformity  attests  the  latent 
distrusts,  not  the  firm  convictions  of  the 
zealot.  In  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
our  self-reliance  is  our  indifference  to  the 
multiplication  of  suffra|[es  in  favor  of  our 
own  judgment  Our  mmds  are  steeped  in 
imagery ;  and  where  the  visible  fona  is 
not,  the  impalpable  spirit  escapes  the  notice 
of  the  unreflecting  multitude.  In  commoB 
hands  analysis  stops  at  the  species  or  the 
genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  order  or  the 
class.  To  distinguish  birds  from  fishes, 
beasts  from  insects,  limits  the  efforts  of 
the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face  of  natuie. 
But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  oidtt, 
the  universal  type,  the  fontal  idea  ezisting 
in  the  creative  intelligence,  which  connects 
as  one  the  mammoth  and  the  snail.  So^ 
common  observers  can  distinguish  froo 
each  other  the  different  varieties  of  religioiis 
society,  and  can  rise  no  higher,  where 
one  assembly  worships  with  harmonies  of 
music,  fumes  of  incease,  ancient  lituigie^ 
and  a  gorgeous  ceremonial,  and  another 
listens  to  the  unaided  voice  of  a  sinde 
pastor,  they  can  perceive  and  rea)cd  the 
differences ;  but  the  hidden  ties  whidi 
unite  them  both  escape  such  observation. 
All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all  ministen 
to  antipathy  and  discord.  It  is  our  belief 
that  these  things  may  be  rightly  viewed  ia 
a  different  aspect,  and  yet  witn  the  mort 
severe  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  whether 
as  intimated  by  natural  religion,  or  as  re> 
vealed  in  Holy  Scripture.  We  belierc 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened 
charity,  many  Christian  societies  who  sic 
accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's  errors 
will  at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as 
bers  in  common  of  the  one  great  and 
prehensive  church,  in  which  diversities  of 
forms  are  harmonized  by  an  all-pen'adii^ 
unity  of  spirit.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  wc 
should  deeply  regret  to  conclude  that  we 
are  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  com- 
monwealth of  which  the  nuns  and  recluses 
of  the  valley  of  Port-Royal  were  membeta, 
and  members  assuredly  of  no  commaa 
excellence." 
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Discourse  pronounced  before  the  Sunday-School  Society. 


Matthkw  xbc  13, 14 :  **  Then  were  there  brought 
mc  him  fittle  diildren,  that  he  should  put  his  hands 
oa  them,  and  pray :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them. 
Bat  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
!»(,  10  come  unto  me ;  for  oi  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heiren." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  the  society  at 
whose  request  I  appear  in  this  place. 
The  Sunday-school,  this  is  now  to  en- 
gage our  attention.  I  believe  I  can  best 
aid  it  by  expounding  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  rest,  and  by  which  it 
should  be  guided.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
pronounce  an  eulogy  ofi  this  and  sim- 
ilar institutions.  Tney  do  much  good, 
but  they  are  destined  to  do  greater. 
They  are  in  their  infancy,  and  only  giv- 
ing promise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to 
confer.  They  already  enjoy  patronage, 
and  this  will  increase  certainly,  neces- 
sarily, in  proportion  as  they  shall  grow 
in  efficiency  and  usefulness.  I  wish  to 
say  something  of  the  great  principles 
which  should  preside  over  them,  and  of 
the  modes  of  operation  by  which  they 
can  best  accomplish  their  end.  This 
discourse,  though  especially  designed 
for  Sunday-schools,  is,  in  truth,  equally 
applicable  to  domestic  instruction.  Par- 
ents who  are  anxious  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  paths  of  Christian  virtue 
win  find  in  every  principle  and  rule,  now 
to  be  laid  down,  a  guide  for  their  own 
steps.  How  to  reach,  influence,  en- 
lighten, elevate  the  youthful  mind,  this 
is  the  grand  topic ;  and  who  ought  not 
to  be  interested  in  it  ?  for  w^o  has  not 
an  interest  in  the  young  ? 

I  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views 
uider  the  foUowinj^  heads.  I  shall  con- 
sider, first  the  pnnciple  on  which  such 
schools  should  be  founded  ;  next,  their 
end  or  great  object ;  in  the  third  place, 
what  they  should  teach ;  and,  lastly, 
how  they  should  teach.  These  divisions, 
if  there  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would 
exhaust  the  subject.  I  shall  satisfy  my- 
self with  offering  you  what  seem  to  me 
the  most  important  views  under  each. 

1.  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle 


on  which  the  Sunday-school  should  be 
founded.  It  must  be  founded  and  car- 
ried on  in  faith.  You  must  not  estab- 
lish it  from  imitation,  nor  set  it  in 
motion  because  other  sects  have  adopt- 
ed a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday- 
school  must  be  founded  on  and  sustained 
by  a  strong  faith  in  its  usefulness,  its 
worth,  its  importance.  Faith  is  the 
spring  of  all  energetic  action.  Men 
throw  their  souls  into  objects  only  be- 
cause they  believe  them  to  be  attain- 
able and  worth  pursuit.  You  must  have 
faith  in  your  school ;  and  for  this  end 
you  must  have  faith  in  God ;  in  the 
child  whom  ^ou  teach ;  and  in  the 
Scriptures  which  are  to  be  taught. 

You  must  have  faith  in  God ;  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  a  general  belief  of 
his  existence  and  perfection,  but  a  faith 
in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the 
children  whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring 
their  progress  more  than  all  human 
friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in 
your  efforts  for  their  good.  You  must 
not  feel  yourselves  alone.  You  must 
not  think  when  you  enter  the  place  of 
teaching  that  only  you  and  your  pupils 
are  present,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
but  your  power  and  wisdom  to  rely  on 
for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher 
presence.  You  must  feel  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  these  children  is  near  you,  and 
that  He  loves  them  with  a  boundless 
love.  Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested 
only  in  higher  orders  of  beings,  or  only 
in  great  and  *  distinguished  men.  The 
little  child  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hero, 
as  the  philosopher,  as  the  angel ;  for  in 
that  child  are  the  germs  of  an  angel's 
powers,  and  God  Has  called  him  into 
bein^  that  he  may  become  an  angel. 
On  this  faith  every  Sunday-school  should 
be  built,  and  on  such  a  foundation  it 
will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the 
child  whom  you  instruct  Believe  in  the 
greatness  of  its  nature  and  in  its  ca- 
pacity of  improvement.  Do  not  measure 
Its  mind  by  its  frail,  slender  form.     In  a 
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very  few  years,  in  ten  years  perhaps, 
that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life, 
to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
vocation,  to  assume  serious  responsi- 
bilities, and  soon  after  he  may  be  the 
head  of  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  oi  his  country.  All  the 
powers  which  he  is  to  put  forth  in  life, 
all  the  powers  which  are  to  be  unfolded 
in  his  endless  being,  are  now  wrapped 
up  within  him.  That  mind,  not  you,  nor 
I,  nor  an  angel,  can  comprehena.  Feel 
that  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is 
worthy  of  your  intensest  interest.  Have 
faith  m  his  nature,  especially  as  fitted 
for  religion.  Do  not,  as  some  do,  look 
on  the  child  as  born  under  the  curse  of 
God,  as  naturally  hostile  to  all  goodness 
and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally  de- 
praved !  Can  it  be  that  such  a  thought 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  human  beine  ? 
especially  of  a  parent !  What !  in  the 
beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that 
open  brow,  that  cheerful  smile,  do  you 
see  the  brand  of  total  corruption  ?  Is  it 
a  little  fiend  who  sleeps  so  sweetly  on 
his  mother's  breast  ?  Was  it  an  infant 
demon  which  Jesus  took  in  his  arms 
and  said,  *^  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  "  ?  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  re- 
late to  him  a  story  of  su£Eering  or  gen- 
erosity, listens  with  a  tearful  or  kinoiin^ 
eye  and  a  throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  chila 
of  hell  ?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the 
sun,  and  think  it  the  source  of  darkness, 
as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood  or 
of  youth,  and  see  total  depravity  written 
there.  My  friends,  we  shoulcl  believe 
any  doctnne  sooner  than  this,  for  it 
tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  ; 
to  loathe  our  existence ;  and,  by  makine 
our  Creator  our  worst  foe,  and  our  fel- 
low-creatures hateful,  it  tends  to  rupt- 
ure all  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  God 
and  our  race.  My  friends,  have  faith  in 
the  child ;  not  that  it  is  virtuous  and 
holy  at  birth ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is 
not,  cannot  be  born  with  us,  but  is  a 
free,  voluntary  effort  of  a  being  who 
knows  the  distinction  of  rieht  and 
wrong,  and  who,  if  tempted,  acmeres  to 
the  nght ;  but  have  faith  in  the  child  as 
capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the  good 
and  the  true,  as  having  a  conscience  to 
take  the  side  of  duty,  as  open  to  ingen- 
uous motives  for  well-doing,  as  created 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  and  dis- 
interested love. 
Once  more,  you  must  have  faith  in 


Christianity,  as  adapted  to  the  mind  oi 
the  child,  as  the  very  truth  fitted  to  en- 
lighten, interest,  and  improve  the  ho- 
man  being  in  the  first  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  the  property  of  our  religion,  thai 
whilst  it  stretches  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  mightiest  intellect,  it  contracts  it- 
self, so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of  the 
narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furnishes  nat- 
ter of  inexhaustible  speculation  to  such 
men  as   Locke  and  Newton,  it  conde- 
scends to  the  ignorant  and  becomes  the 
teacher  of  babes.     Christianity  at  once 
speaks  with  authority  in  the  schools  of 
the  learned,  and  enters  the  nursento 
instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  wisdom 
into  the  ears  of  infancy.    And  this  won- 
derful property  of  our  religion  is  to  be 
explained  by  its  bein^  founded  on,  and 
answering  to,  the  primitive  and  most 
universal  principles  of  human  nature. 
It  reveab  God  as  a  parent ;  and  the 
first  sentiment  which  dawns  on  the  child 
is  love  to  its  parents.     It  enjoins  not 
arbitrary  commands,   but   teaches  the 
everlasting  principles  of  duty ;  and  the 
sense  of  duty  beeins  to  unfold  itself  in  die 
earliest  stages  of  our  beine.    It  speaks  of 
a  future  world  and  its  inhabitants :  and 
childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of  angeb, 
of  spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful,  the 
unseen.    Above  all,  Christianity  is  set 
forth  in  the  life,  the  histor)%  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  ;  and  his  character,  though 
so  sublime,  is  still  so  real,  so  genuine, 
so  remarkable    for  simplicity,  and  so 
naturally  unfolded  amidst  the  commot 
scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  prin* 
cipal  features  by  the  child  as  no  odicr 
greatness  can  be.    One  of  the  excel- 
fencies  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  not 
an  abstruse  theory,  not  wrapt  up  in  ab» 
stract  phrases ;  but  taught  us  m  facts, 
in  narratives.     It  lives,  moves,  speaks, 
and  acts  before  our  eyes.      Christiat 
love  is  not  taught  us  in  cold  precepts. 
It  speaks  from  the  cross.    So,  immor- 
tality is  not  a  vague  promise.     It  tecaki 
forth  like  the  morning  from  the  tomb! 
near  Calvary.     It  becomes  a  glorioa; 
reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Sav- 
iour;  and  his  ascension  opens  too* 
view  the  heaven  into  which  he  enters. 
It  is  this  historical  form  of  our  rel^gjj 
which  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  childhooi 
to  the  imagination  and  heart,  which  ope* 
first  in  childhood.     In  this  sense,  tht 
kingdom    of   heaven,    the    religion  « 
Chnst,  belongs  to  children.    Ihis  )tJ« 
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-isX  feci.  Believe  in  the  fitness  of  our 
tligion  for  those  you  teach.  Feel  that 
have  the  very  instrument  for  acting 
the  young  mind,  that  you  have  the 
fe-giving  word. 

II.  Ha\ing  considered  the  faith   in 

lich  the    Sunday-school    should    be 

funded,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 

id  the  great  object,  which  should  be 

)posed  and  kept  steadily  in  view  by 

friends.   To  work  efficiently  and  use- 

ly,  we  must  understand  what  we  are 

work  for.     In  proportion  as  an  end 

^seen  dimly  and  unsteadily,  our  action 

"I  be  vague,  uncertain,  and  our  energy 

ited.    What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the 

y-school }    The  great  end  is,  to 

iken  the  soul  of  the  pupil,  to  bring 

understanding,  conscience,  and  heart 

earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious 

moral  truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in 

spiritual  life.     Inward  life,  force, 

ivit}',  this  it  must  be  our  aim  to  call 

th  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings 

the  young,  especially  in    religious 

ling.    You  must  never  forget,  my 

ads.  whether   parents    or    Sunday- 

lool  instructors,  what  kind  of  a  being 

are  acting  upon.     Never  forget  that 

child  is  a  rational,  moral,  free  being, 

that  the  great  end  of  education  is  to 

\en  rational  and  moral  energy  within 

and  to  lead  him  to  the  free  choice 

[the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of 

self  to  truth  and  duty.     The  child  is 

a  piece  of  wax  to  be  moulded  at  an- 

ier's  pleasure,  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn 

lively  into  any  shape  which  the  ca- 

:e  and  interest  of  others  may  dictate ; 

a  living,  thinking  being,  made  to 

from  pnnciples  in  his  own  heart,  to 

tinguish  for  himself  between   good 

'  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood, 

jiorm  himself,  to  be  in  an  important 

the  author  of  his  own  character, 

determiner  of  his  own  future  being. 

iis  most  important  view  of  the  child 

Id  never  forsake  the  teacher.    He  is 

rec  moral  agent,  and  our  end  should 

to  develop  such  a  being.     He  must 

be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking 

ter.    You  can  make  a  house,  a  ship, 

itue,  without  its  own  consent.     You 

trmine  the  machines  which  you  form 

%  by  your  own  will.    The  child  has 

fill  as  well  as  yourselves.     The  great 

lignof  his  being  is,  that  Jie  should  act 

>«  himself  and  on  himself.     He  can 

lerstand  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 


and  is  created  that  he  may  accomplish  it 
from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

The  great  end  in  religious  instruction, 
whether  in  the  Sunday-school  or  family, 
is,  not  to  stamp  01/r  minds  irresistibly  on 
the  young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own  ;  not 
to  make  them  see  with  our  eyes,  but  to 
look  inquiringly  and  steadily  with  their 
own ;  not  to  give  them  a  definite  amount 
of  knowledge,  but  to  inspire  a  fervent 
love  of  trutn  ;  not  to  form  an  outward 
regularity,  but  to  touch  inward  springs  ; 
not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought ; 
not  to  bind  them  by  ineradicable  preju- 
dices to  our  particular  sect  or  peculiar 
notions,  but  to  prepare  them  for  impar- 
tial, conscientious  judging  of  whatever 
subjects  may,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, be  offered  to  their  decision  ;  not 
to  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  arbitrary  rules,  which  rest  on  no  foun- 
dation but  our  own  word  and  will,  but  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  the  moral  dis- 
cernment, so  that  they  may  discern  and 
approve  for  themselves  what  is  everlast- 
ingly right  and  good ;  not  to  tell  them 
that  God  is  good,  but  to  help  them  to 
see  and  feel  his  love  in  all  that  He  does 
within  and  around  them ;  not  to  tell 
them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to 
open  their  inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and 
greatness  of  his  character,  and  to  enkin- 
dle aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue. 
In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  all  schools 
is  to  awaken  intellectual  and  moral  life 
in  the  child.  Life  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  sought  in  a  human  being.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have 
been  very  much  contrivances  for  extin- 
guishing life  in  the  human  soul.  Thanks 
to  God,  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  never  to  give  our  children  a  com- 
mand without  assigning  our  reasons,  or 
an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs. 
They  must  rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance 
for  much  that  they  cannot  comprehend ; 
but  I  mean  that  our  great  aim  in  con- 
trolling them  must  be  to  train  them  to 
control  themselves,  and  our  great  aim  in 
giving  them  instruction  must  be  to  aid 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  them- 
selves. As  far  as  possible,  religion  should 
be  adapted  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do  nature. 
We  do  not  shut  up  our  children  from 
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outward  nature,  and  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  great  laws  of  the  Creator,  in 
the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  alone.  We  put  them  in  the 
presence  of  nature.  We  delight  to  verify 
what  we  teach  them  of  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage 
them  to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to 
submit  to  experiment  what  they  hear. 
Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  may  be  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed, like  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by 
what  falls  under  the  child*s  own  conscious- 
ness and  experience.  Indeed,  great  moral 
and  religious  truths  are  nearer  to  him 
than  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
The  germs  of  them  are  in  the  soul.  All 
the  elementary  ideas  of  God  and  duty 
and  love  and  happiness  come  to  him  from 
his  own  spiritual  powers  and  affections. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are 
revealed  to  him  in  his  own  motives  of 
action  and  in  the  motives  of  those  around 
him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue  does  not 
depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  car- 
ries its  own  evidence  with  it  more  than 
history  or  science.  It  should  rest  more 
on  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  experi- 
ence, and  observation.  To  wake  up  the 
soul  to  a  clear,  affectionate  perception 
of  the  reality  and  truth  and  greatness  of 
religion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools 
is,  that  they  will  fall  into  a  course  of 
mechanical  teaching,  that  they  will  give 
religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as 
a  quickening  reality.  It  is  not  enough 
to  use  words  conveying  truth.  Truth 
must  be  so  given  that  the  mind  will 
lay  hold  on,  will  recognize  it  as  truth, 
and  will  incorporate  it  with  itself.  The 
most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most 
wholesome  food,  for  want  of  action  in 
the  digestive  organs,  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much 
harm  is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  child 
as  by  giving  truth  in  a  lifeless  form. 
What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries  ?  Not  that  they  dis- 
believe Christianity ;  not  they  hold  great 
errors ;  but  that  truth  lies  aead  within 
them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words 
without  meaning.  They  hear  of  spiri lual 
realities,  awful  enough  to  raise  the  dead, 
with  utter  unconcern ;  and  one  reason 
of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in 
early  life  was  so  mechanical,  that  re- 


ligion was  lodged  in  the  memory  and  \ 
the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason 
was  not  awakened,  nor  the  cooscienoe ; 
nor  the  heart  moved.  According  to  the 
common  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  the  young  become  worn  to  great 
truths.  By  reading  the  Scriptures  wiA- 
out  thougnt  or  feeling,  their  minds  aic 
dulled  to  its  most  touching  and  sublime 
passages  ;  and,  when  once  a  passage  lies 
dead  m  the  mind,  its  resurrection  to  life 
and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here 
lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schoob. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  their  end  is  to 
awaken  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools,  to 
accomplish  the  great  end  of  which  1  hate 
spoken ;  *  and  this  may  seem  soon  set- 
tled. Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  answer i 
would  be,  "The  Christian  religion.  Tte, 
institution  is  a  Christian  one,  and  haij 
for  its  end  the  communication  of  Chris*, 
tian  truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer  I 
but  the  question  then  comes,  **  In  wl 
forms  shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so 
to  wake  up  the  life  of  the  child?  Sf 
a  catechism  be  taught  ? "  I  say,  N 
A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  lettti#| 
a  petrifaction.  Wanting  life,  it  can^*j 
none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it  cannot  mI| 
make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whoflcj 
age  demands  that  truth  should  be  chh 
bodied,  set  before  their  eyes,  bound  i]f^ 
with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  bd«| 
systematical,  may  give  a  certain  ordtf 
and  method  to  teaching ;  but  systems  of 
theology  are  out  of  place  in  Sundaf 
schools.  They  belong  to  the  end,  nil 
the  beginning  of  religious  teaching.  Be* 
sides,  they  are  so  generally  the  constn«r 
tions  of  human  ingenuity  rather  than  thd 
living  forms  of  divine  wisdom;  th^ 
give  such  undue  prominence  to  A* 
trines  which  have  been  lifted  into  i* 
portance  only  by  the  accident  of  havi^ 
been  made  matters  of  controversy ;  tli« 
so  often  sacrifice  common-sense,  ™| 
plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscicn<* 
to  the  preservation   of  what  is  calM 

•  In  the  remarks  whidi  T  am  to  make  oo  ^»fe»^  *' 
be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  I  take  H  inr  ^> 
that  this  school  is  the  first  stage  of  a  coarse  of  ttiif 
instruction,  not  the  whole  course  ;  that  it  pre|»^ ' 
but  does  not  include,  Bible  ckuses,  and  other  c^ 
in  which  the  most  difficult  books  of  Scnpcnrt.  t^< 
dences  <^  natural  and  revealed  relutioQ,  aDdai 
of  moral  philoeopby,  should  be  taught. 
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consistency ;  they  lay  such  fetters  on 
teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so 
much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  that  they  seldom  enter  the  Sun- 
day-school but  to  darken  and  mislead  it. 
The  Christian  religion  should  be 
learned  not  from  catechisms  and  sys- 
tems, but  from  the  Scriptures;  and  es- 
pecially from  that  part  of  the  Scriptures 
in  which  it  especially  resides,  —  in  the 
histories,  actions,  words,  sufferings,  tri- 
umphs of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Gospels, 
the  Gospels,  these  should  be  the  text- 
book of  Sunday-schools.  They  are  more 
adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture.  They  are  full  of  life,  re- 
ality, beauty,  power,  and  in  skilful  hands 
are  fitted  above  all  writing  to  awaken 
spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 
,  The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  studv  of 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  01  all 
who  teach  the  young;  and  the  great 
object  of  study  must  be  to  penetrate 
to  the  spirit  ot  these  divine  writings, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  comprehend 
the  spirit,  character,  purpose,  motives, 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  He  is  to  be  the 
great  study.  In  him,  his  religion  is  r^ 
vealed  as  nowhere  else.  Much  atten- 
tion is  now  given,  and  properly  given, 
by  teachers  to  what  may  be  called  the 
letter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  geography 
of  the  country  where  Christ  lived,  to  the 
customs  to  which  he  refers,  to  the  state 
of  society  which  surrounded  him.  This 
knowledge  is  of  g^eat  utility.  We  should 
strive  to  learn  the  circumstances  in  which 
Jesus  was  placed  and  lived,  as  thoroughly 
as  those  of  our  own  times.  We  should 
study  the  men  among  whom  he  lived, 
their  opinions  and  passions,  their  hopes 
and  expectations,  the  sects  who  hated 
and  opposed  him,  the  superstitions  which 
prevailed  among  the  learned  and  the 
multitude,  and  strive  to  see  all  these 
things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at 
the  very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry. 
But  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of 
bringing  us  near  to  Jesus,  of  letting  us 
into  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  of  reveal- 
ing to  us  his  spirit  and  character,  and 
of  bringing  out  the  full  purpose  and 
import  of  all  that  he  did  and  said.  It 
is  only  by  knowing  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born,  and  brought  up,  and 
lived,  and  died,  that  we  can  fully  com- 
prehend the  originality,  strength,  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  his  unborrowed, 


self-subsisting  excellence,  his  miracu- 
lous love.  We  have  very  few  of  us  a 
conception  how  Jesus  stood  alone  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  how  unsustained 
he  was  in  his  great  work,  how  he  found 
not  one  mind  to  comprehend  his  own, 
not  one  friend  to  sympathize  with  his 
great  purpose,  how  every  outward  influ- 
ence withstood  him ;  and,  for  want  of 
this  conception,  we  do  not  regard  Jesus 
with  the  interest  which  his  character 
should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should 
strive  to  be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know 
him  familiarlv,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid, 
bright  idea  01  him,  to  see  him  just  as  he 
appeared  on  earth,  to  see  him  in  the 
verv  dress  in  which  he  manifested  him- 
seli  to  the  men  of  his  age.  They  should 
follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  moun- 
tain top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed 
feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him,  should 
see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisee  who  lis- 
tened to  catch  his  words  for  some  matter 
of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the 
diseased  seeking  healing  from  his  words, 
the  gaze  of  wonder  among  the  ignorant, 
and  the  delighted,  affectionate,  reveren- 
tial eagerness  with  which  the  single- 
hearted  and  humble  hung  on  his  hps. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  our- 
selves near  to  Christ,  his  wisdom,  love, 
greatness  will  break  forth,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend 
vividly  the  circumstances  under  which 
Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  propriet}',  beauty,  and  au- 
thority of  his  character  is  lost.  For 
example,  his  outward  condition  is  not 
made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which 
the  great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus 
have  helped  to  lead  us  astray.  He  is 
there  seen  with  a  glory  around  his  head, 
and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  maj- 
esty. Now,  Jesus  was  a  poor  man  :  he 
haa  lived  and  wrought  as  a  carpenter, 
and  he  came  in  the  dress  common  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  grown  up. 
His  chosen  companions  were  natives 
of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for 
its  ignorance  and  rude  manners,  and 
they  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  daily 
toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition 
of  Jesus.  Such  was  his  manifestation 
to  a  people  burning  with  expectation  of 
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a  splendid,  conquerine  deliverer ;  and  in 
such  circumstances  he  spoke  with  an 
authority  which  awed  both  high  and  low. 
In  learning  the  outward  circumstances 
of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  natural 
curiosity,  but  obtain  a  help  towards  un- 
derstanding his  character  and  the  spirit 
of  his  religion.  His  condition  reveals 
to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind, 
which  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  inspiring  respect.  It  shows 
the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he 
chose  to  live.  It  speaks  condenmation 
to  those  who,  professing  to  believe  in 
Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the 
multitude  of  men  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of  su- 
periority to  dress  and  show.  From  this 
illustration  you  may  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  being  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  Christ's  history,  with  his  com- 
mon life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn 
actions  and  teachings.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  him  breathes  instruction,  and 
gives  the  teacher  a  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study 
to  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  studying  the  New 
Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  ex- 
amine commentators  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  difficult  texts,  the  dark  passages 
in  that  book.  I  mean  something  very 
different.  Strive,  indeed,  to  clear  up 
as  far  as  you  can  the  obscure  portions 
of  Christ's  teaching.  There  are  texts 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  forgotten  circumstances  of  the 
time,  are  now  of  uncertain  meaning. 
But  do  not  think  that  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  Christianity  are  locked 
up  in  these  dark  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
plain,  portions  of  Scripture.  Perhaps 
the  highest  use  of  examining  difficult 
texts  is  to  discover  their  harmony  with 
those  that  are  clear.  The  parts  of  the 
gospel  which  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
should  most  study  are  those  which  need 
no  great  elucidation  from  criticism,  — 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  the  actions, 
the  suffering,  the  prayers,  the  tears  of 
Jesus ;  and  these  are  to  be  studied, 
that  the  teacher  may  learn  the  spirit, 
the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  to 
that  wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the 


affections  which  overflowed  his  heait, 
the  depth  and  expansiveness  of  hit 
love,  the  profoundness  of  his  wisdom, 
the  unconquerable  strength  of  his  tnat 
in  God.*  The  character  of  Christ  is  the 
sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  dearest, 
the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of  the 
character  of  God,  far  more  clear  and 
touching  than  all  the  teachings  of  oat* 
ure.  It  is  also  the  brightest  revelatioi 
to  us  of  the  moral  per&ction  which  hit 
precepts  enjoin,  of  disinterested  love  to 
God  and  man,  of  faithfulness  to  prind* 
pie,  of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  superi- 
ority to  the  world,  of  delight  in  the  eood 
and  the  true.  The  expositions  of  the 
Christian  virtues  in  all  the  volumes  d 
all  ages,  are  cold  and  dark  compare! 
with  the  genial  light  and  the  warm  col- 
oring in  which  Christ's  character  set| 
before  us  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  tfat 
perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sundaf 
school  teacher  is  to  teach  Christ,  and  II 
teach  him  not  as  set  forth  in  creeds  an 
human  systems,  but  as  living  and  mcffj 
ine  in  the  simple  histories  of  the  £vai^ 
Eeiists.  Christ  is  to  be  taught;  and  tj 
this  I  mean,  not  any  mystical  doctrii^ 
about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  dl 
Trinity,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  breatbi 
ing  forth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  tM 
he  did.  We  should  seek  that  the  cot 
should  know  his  heavenly  friend  aj 
Saviour  with  the  distinctness  with  whiq 
he  knows  an  earthly  friend;  anddj 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  by  teadj 
ing  him  dark  notions  about  Christ « W 
have  perplexed  and  convulsed  thcchuitJ 
for  ages.  The  doctrine  of  the  Triiiil( 
seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  r^ 
iness  over  Christ,  to  place  him  bejtw 


use. 


*  Commentaries  hav«  their  use,  but  net  th«  ^fM 

They  explain  the  letter  of  Chrisliapit^p^J 
meaning  of  words,  rcmore  obscurities  from  «*  13 
and  so  far  they  do  great  good ;  but  the  lifc.  the  pwj 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  do  not  mMA.  ig 
do  not  lay  open  to  us  the  heartoi  Christ.  I  ^^^^ 
that  a  short  time  a|fo  I  was  reading  a  boos.  g«3 
tended  to  be  a  religious  one,  in  which  ***J*3 
were  offered  on  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  »;  I^  " 
his  death,  he  descended  finom  the  Mount  oiUi"*" 
amidst  a  crowd  of  shoutine  disciples  ^**"^  ^ 
salcm,  the  city  of  his  murderers,  which  »"  * ^J?!^- 
was  to  be  stained  ^iih  his  innocent  blocA  i"*^ 
scious  greatness  with  which  he  annoanced  A<"* 
that  proud  metropolis  and  its  venei^cd  ^^^^"^ 
his  deep  sympathy  with  its  aDj^roacfaing/"^ 
ing  forth  in  tears,  and  making  nim  foiget  fw**" 
his  own  near  agonies  and  the  ^outs  ol  the  ^"'j* 
multitude,  were  brought  to  my  mind  more  ^^Tt 
than  ever  before:  and  I  felt  that  this  "^"T'JJ 

{>rehension  of  Jesns  was  worth  mnre  than  aww  ■' 
earning  in  wtuch  commentators  abound. 
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,tfae  reach  of  our  understanding  and 
liearts.    When  I  am  told  that  Jesus 
^  Christ  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, one  of  three  persons,  who  consti- 
Inte  one  God,  one  infinite  mind,  I  am 
;  pbnged  into  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus 
oecomes  to  me  the  most  unintelligible 
being  in  the  universe.    God  I  can  know. 
I  Afan  I  can  understand.     But  Christ,  as 
'  described  in  human  creeds,  a  compound 
j-bein^.  at  once  man  and  God,  at  once 
I'infimte  in  wisdom  and  ignorant  of  in- 
jsumerabie  truths,  and  who  is  so  united 
i  with  two  other  persons  as  to  make  with 

I  tfiem  one  mind,  —  Christ  so  represented 
[laffles  all  my  faculties.  I  cannot  lay 
liold  on  him.  My  weak  intellect  is 
hihoUy  at  fault;  and  I  cannot  believe 
iftat  the  child's  intellect  can  better  ap- 
l^rebend  him.  This  is  a  grave  objection 
|l&  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  de- 
jitroys  the  reality,  the  distinctness,  the 
(toadiing  nearness  of  Jesus  Christ     It 

'ves  him  an  air  of  fiction,  and  has  done 
than  all  things  to  prevent  a  true, 
tp  aajnaintance  with  him,  with  his 
~t,  with  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
the  sublimity  of  his  virtue.     It  has 
a  glare  over  him.  under  which 
bright  and  beautiful  features  of  his 
ter  have  been  very  much   con- 
ed. 
From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what 

II  suppose  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
k  to  learn  and  teach.  It  is  the  Chris- 
van  religion  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest 

rions  of  the  gospel.  Before  leaving 
topic,  I  wish  to  offer  some  remarks, 
Miich  may  prevent  all  misapprehension 
M  what  I  have  said.  I  have  spoken 
llpinst  teachins^  Christianity  to  children 
tt  a  system.  I  nave  spoken  of  the  inad- 
equacy of  catechisms.  In  thus  speaking, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  shall 
ve  nothing  systematic  in  his  knowl- 
.  Far  from  it.  He  must  not  satisfy 
elf  with  stud3nng  separate  actions, 
ds,  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  He  must 
k  at  Christ's  history  and  teaching  as 
whole,  and  observe  the  great  features 
^  his  truth  and  goodness,  the  grand 
teristics  of  his  system,  and  in 
way  learn  what  great  impressions 
must  strive  to  make  on  the  child, 
the  particular  facts  and  precepts 
ich  each  lesson  presents.  There 
ht  to  be  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  the 
|-Jier.  His  instructions  must  not  be 
Bose  fragments,  but  be  bound  together 


by  great  views.  Perhaps  you  may  ask, 
what  are  these  great  views  of  Christian- 
ity which  pervade  it  throughout,  and  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  learner  must  be 
continually  turned.?  There  are  three,, 
which  seem  to  me  especially  prominent, 
—  the  spirituality  of  the  religion,  its  dis- 
interestedness, and,  lastly,  the  vastness, 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects. 

The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity 
which  should  be  brought  out  continually 
to  the  child,  is  its  spirituality.  Christ 
is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation 
is  inward.  This  great  truth  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on.  Christ's  salvation  is 
within.  The  evils  from  which  he  comes 
to  release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity 
which  he  came  to  give  is  inward,  and 
therefore  everlasting.  Carry,  then,  vour 
pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in  tnem, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  nature,  of  the  infinite 
riches  which  are  locked  up  in  reason, 
in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing 
God,  loving  goodness,  and  practising 
duty ;  and  use  all  the  history  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  to  set  him  before  them 
as  the  fountain  of  life  and  light  to  their 
souls.  For  example,  when  his  reign, 
kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne,  are 
spoken  of,  guard  them  against  attach- 
ing an  outward  import  to  these  words ; 
teach  them  that  they  mean  not  an  out- 
ward empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  his  character,  truth, 
spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use  all 
his  miracles  as  types,  emblems,  of  a 
spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupils 
read  of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
let  them  see  in  this  a  manifestation  of 
his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose 
eyes  were  opened  from  perpetual  night 
on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them  see  a 
figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  dis- 
ciple, who,  by  following  Christ,  is  brought 
to  the  vision  of  a  more  glorious  luminary 
than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic  and 
enduring  universe  than  material  worlds. 
When  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  turn  the  mind 
of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import. 
Let  him  see  that  the  worth  of  the  ac- 
tion lies  in  the  principle,  motive,  pur- 
pose, from  which  it  springs ;  that  love 
to  God,  not  outward  worsnip,  and  love 
to  man,  not  outward  deeds,  are  the  very 
essence,  soul,  centre,  of  the  Christian 
law.    Turn  his  attention  to  the  singular 
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force  and  boldness  of  language  in  which 
Jesus  calls  to  rise  above  the  body  and 
the  world,  above  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show, 
above  every  outward  good.  In  speak- 
*  ing  of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
Christianity,  do  not  speak  as  if  good- 
ness were  to  be  sought  and  sin  shunned 
for  their  outward  consequences ;  but 
express  your  deep  conviction  that  good- 
ness is  its  own  reward,  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  outward  recompense,  and 
that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded  on  its  own  account  than  a 
burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  subject 
of  conversation,  do  not  spend  all  your 
strength  in  talking  of  what  He  has  made 
around  you  ;  do  not  point  the  young  to 
his  outward  works  as  his  chief  mani- 
festations. Lead  them  to  think  of  him 
as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intimately 
present  with  their  souls  than  with  the 
sun,  and  teach  them  to  account  as  his 
best  gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but 
the  silent  influences  of  his  Spirit,  his 
communications  of  light  to  their  minds, 
of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  of  force  to  their  resolution  of 
well-doing.  Let  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity shme  forth  in  all  your  teachings. 
Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus 
was  to  outward  things,  how  he  looked 
down  on  wealth  and  show  as  below  his 
notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for  out- 
ward distinctions,  how  tlie  beggar  by 
the  road  side  received  from  him  marks 
of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on  his 
judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne, 
now  he  looked  only  at  the  human  spirit 
and  sought  nothing  but  its  recovery  and 
life. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  spirituality  of 
Christianity.  The  next  great  feature 
of  the  religion  to  be  constantly  set  be- 
fore the  child,  is  its  disinterestedness. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  generous 
affection.  Nothing  so  distinguishes  it 
as  generosity.  Disinterested  love  not 
only  breaks  out  in  separate  teachings 
of  Christ ;  it  spreads  like  the  broad 
light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  religion. 
Every  precept  is  but  an  aspect,  —  an 
expression  of  generous  love.  This 
prompted  every  word,  guided  every 
step,  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  life  of  his 
ministry  ;  it  warmed  his  heart  in  death  ; 
it  flowed  out  with  his  heart's  blood. 
The  pupil  should  be  constantly  led  to 


see  and  feel  this  divine  spirit  penaduM 
the  religion.  The  Gospels  should  w 
used  to  inspire  him  with  reverence  il 
generous  self-sacrifice  and  with  averM 
to  every  thing  narrow  and  mean.  Lei 
him  learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  hiift 
self ;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  (( 
God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures;  tU 
he  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  is  a 
mercenary  spirit,  but  from  mtitoc^ 
filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delight  ii 
goodness ;  that  he  is  to  prepare  lumsd 
to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race.  TbI 
cross  —  that  emblem  of  self-sacrifioe 
that  highest  form  of  an  all-surrendtf 
ing  love  —  is  to  be  set  before  him  % 
the  standard  of  his  religion,  the  bamifl 
under  which  he  is  to  live,  and,  if  ^ 
so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  fcatart  d 
Christianity,  and  that  is  the  vasuiei^ 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects.  This** 
revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  h 
all  that  he  said  we  see  his  mind  pol 
sessed  with  the  thought  of  being  ii 
dained  to  confer  an  infinite  good.  TM 
teacher  knows  little  of  Christ  who  (W 
not  see  him  filled  with  the  conscio^ 
ness  of  being  the  author  of  an  evefiul 
ing  salvation  and  happiness  to  the  biunil 
race.  **  I  am  the  resurrection  ^^ 
life.  He  that  belie veth  on  me  sW 
never  see  death."  Such  was  his  W 
£uage,  and  such  never  fell  before  ini 
human  lips.  When  I  endeavor  to  bri^ 
to  my  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  tt 
spired  him  as  he  pronounced  thc^ 
words,  and  his  joy  at  the  anticipatiM 
of  the  immortal  n'uits  which  his  ^ 
and  death  were  to  yield  to  our  raa| 
feel  how  little  his  character  is  yet  i* 
derstood  by  those  who  think  cm  Jcs^ 
as  a  man  of  sorrow,  borne  down  hahj 
uallv  by  a  load  of  grief.  ConstMjJ 
lead  your  pupils  to  observe  how  it* 
deep,  and  vivid  was  the  impression  •■ 
the  mind  of  Jesus  of  that  future,  c** 
lasting  life  which  he  came  to  bestow 
Speak  to  them  of  the  happiness  wi« 
which  he  looked  on  all  human  lirtg 
as  being  a  germ  which  was  to  unfold  tj 
ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  wbw 
was  to  spring  up  into  immortality,  a  W 
which  was  to  expand  through  all  aW 
and  to  embrace  the  univerK.  1^  "! 
through  the  mind  of  Christ,  livii^.  |J 
it  did,  in  a  higher  worid,  that  theTjJ 
best  comprehend  the  reality  and  ^ 
ness  of  the  prospects  of  the  human  soft 
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Such  are  the  three  great  features  of 
'  the  religion  which  the  teacher  should 
•  inring  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of  the 
I  chiid[    In  these,  as  m  all  my  preceding 
;  remarks,  you  perceive  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
i  as  the  great  means  of  giving  spiritual 
'■'  light  and  life  to  the  mind.    The  Gospels, 
in  which  he  is  placed  before  us  so  viv- 
kiiy.  are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories  of 
I  divine  wisdom.     The  greatest  produc- 
1  tioQs  of  human  genius  have  little  quick- 
;  eoing  power  in  comparison  with  these 
;  simple  narratives.     In  reading  the  Gos- 
pels, I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who 
I  speaks  as  man  never  spake ;  whose  voice 
I  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  who  speaks  with  a 
I  tone  of  reality  and  authority  altogether 
his  own ;  who  speaks  of  God  as  con- 
f  scious  of  his  immediate  presence,  as  en- 
jo)Tng  with  him  the  intimacy  of  an  only 
^  Son :  and  who  speaks  of  heaven  as  most 
;.  toliar  with  the  higher  states  of  being. 
Great  truths  come  from  Jesus  with  a 
\  ttnplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply 
Lftey  pervaded  and  possessed  his  mind. 
^•Ko  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels. 
[  Jesus,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  more 
«xtraordinary  being    than    imagination 
^  feigned,  and  yet  his  character  has 
to  impress  of  nature,  consistency,  truth, 
■ever  surpassed    You   have   all  seen 
portraits  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt 
I  to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
\  latural,  so  true.   Such  is  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.     I 
believe  that  you  or  I  could  lift  mountains 
or  create  a  world  as  easi^  as  fanaticism 
»  imposture  could  have  created  such  a 
character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.    I  have  read   the  Gospels   for 
Jfears  and  seldom  read  them  now  with- 
out gaining  some  new  or  more  striking 
'Kw  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer 
whom  they  portray.     Of  all  books,  they 
Deserve  most  the  study  of  youth  and  age. 
Happy  the  Sunday-school  in  which  their 
•pint  is  revealed ! 

^  But  I  have  not  yet  said  every  thing 
tt  favor  of  them  as  the  great  sources  of 
iMtmction.  I  have  said  that  the  Chris- 
tan  religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the 
wspels.  This  is  their  great,  but  not 
weir  only  use.  Much  incidental  instruc- 
*»n  is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There 
J?.^''^  great  subjects  on  which  it  is  very 
fcirable  to  eive  to  the  young  the  light 
«ey  can  receive,  human  nature  and  hu- 
•an  life  j  and  on  these  points  the  Gos- 


pels furnish  occasions  of  much  useful 
teaching.  They  give  us  not  only  the  life 
and  character  of  Christ,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings 
and  of  human  affairs.  Peter,  the  ardent, 
the  confident,  the  false,  the  penitent  Pe- 
ter ;  the  affectionate  John ;  the  treach- 
erous Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold ; 
Mary,  the  mother,  at  the  cross ;  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  tomb  ;  the  woman,  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head  ;  —  ^vhat  revelations  of  the 
human  soul  are  these  !  What  depths  of 
our  nature  do  they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  great  masters  of 
painting  have  drawn  their  chief  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament ;  so  full  is  this 
volume  of  the  most  powerful  and  touch- 
ing exhibitions  of  human  character.  And 
how  much  instruction  does  this  book 
convey  in  regard  to  life  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  soul !  I  do  not  know  a  more 
affecting  picture  of  human  experience 
than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke  :  — 
"  When  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  dead  man  carriea  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow ;  and  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her."  The  Gospels  show  us 
fellow-beings  in  all  varieties  of  condition, 
the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich  young 
ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give 
practical  views  of  life,  which  cannot  be 
too  early  impressed.  Thev  show  us,  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the 
humblest  ranks,  and  that  goodness,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent,  ex- 
poses itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds,  if  we 
would  be  faithful,  to  encounter  shame 
and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all 
the  variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs 
may  be  extracted  from  these  writings. 
The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the  great 
study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school, 
without  repeating  what  I  have  said  of 
the  chief  danger  of  this  institution.  I 
refer  to  the  danger  of  mechanical  teach- 
ing, by  which  the  young  mind  becomes 
worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths. 
The  Gospels,  life-giving  as  they  are, 
may  be  rendered  wholly  inoperative  by 
the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So 
great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  mechanical 
teaching,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
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tempted  to  question  the  utility  of  Sun- 
day-schools. We  Protestants,  in  our 
zeal  for  the  Bible,  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  very  commonness  of  the  book  tends 
to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity 
breeds  indifference,  and  that  no  book, 
therefore,  requires  such  a  living  power 
in  the  teacher.  He  miist  beware  lest  he 
make  the  Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent 
repetition.  It  will  often  be  best  for  him 
to  assist  his  pupils  in  extracting  the 
great  principle  of  truth  involved  in  a 
precept,  parable,  or  action  of  Jesus,  and 
to  make  this  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  farther  reference  to  the  text  by 
which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can  lead 
them,  by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  their  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience, in  their  own  moral  judgments 
and  feelings,  and  to  discover  now  it 
should  be  applied  to  their  characters 
and  brought  out  in  their  common  lives, 
he  will  not  only  convey  the  most  impor- 
tant instruction,  but  will  give  new  vivid- 
ness and  interest  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  deeper  conviction  of  their  truth,  by 
showing  how  congenial  they  are  witn 
human  nature,  and  how  intimately  con- 
nected with  human  affairs  and  with  real 
life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as  another 
means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from 
degradation  by  too  frequent  handling, 
that  extracts  from  biography,  history, 
natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious 
impressions,  should  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced into  the  Sunday-school.  Such 
seems  to  me  the  instruction  which  the 
ends  of  this  institution  require. 

IV.  We  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
question  now  comes,  How  shall  it  be 
taught  ?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not 
the  least  important.  On  the  manner  of 
teaching,  how  much  depends  !  I  fear  it 
is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  gen- 
erally, and  ought  regularly  to  meet,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks.  But 
their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  what 
they  are  to  teach,  rather  than  how  to 
teach  it;  but  the  last  requires  equal 
attention  with  the  first,  —  I  had  almost 
said  more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we 
sometimes  see  that  an  instructor,  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  his  subject,  is 
less  successful  in  teaching  than  another 
of  comparatively  superficial  acquisitions; 
he  knows  much,  but  does  not  know  the 
way  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.     The 


same  truth,  which  attracts  and  impresses 
from  one  man's  lips  repels  from  another. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday-scbool 
teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
lesson ;  it  is  more  important  to  select 
from  it  the  particular  topics  which  are 
adapted  to  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
and  still  more  necessary  to  inquire  un- 
der what  lights  or  aspects  they  may 
be  brought  to  his  view,  so  as  to  arrest 
attention  and  reach  the  heart.  A  prin- 
cipal end  in  the  meeting  of  teachera 
should  be  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching 
the  way  of  approach  to  the  youthfiil 
mind. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will  ol 
course  be  to  fix  the   attention  of  the 

Eupil.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  hit 
ody  in  the  school-room  ii  his  mind  is 
wandering  beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasta 
itself  on  the  topic  of  discourse,  ii 
common  schools  attention  is  fixed  brt: 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  thl. 
spirit  of  Sunday-schools.  Of  course  thi! 
teacher  must  aim  to  secure  it  by  amonl: 
influence  over  the  youthful  mind. 

As  the  first  means  of  establishing  a 
influence  over  the  young,  I  would  say, 
you  must  love  them.  Nothing  attxacb 
like  love.  Children  are  said  to  te 
shrewd  physiognomists,  and  read  as  by 
instinct  our  &elings  in  our  counte 
nances ;  they  know  and  are  drawn  to 
their  friends.  I  recently  asked  how  a 
singularly  successful  teacher  in  reBf 
ion  obtained  hi3  remarkable  ascenden^ 
over  the  young.  The  reply  was.  that  h« 
whole  intercourse  expressed  affectioi 
His  secret  was  a  sincere  love. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  to  awaken  i« 
the  young  an  interest  in  what  wu  teacfc, 
you  must  take  an  interest  in  it  )tw^ 
selves.  You  must  not  only  understand, 
but  feel,  the  truth.  Your  manner  mus^ 
have  the  natural  animation  which  alwa)f» 
accompanies  a  work  into  which  oof 
hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  ^ 
chief  qualifications  of  a  Sunday-schod 
teacher  is  religious  sensibility.  OM  vA 
young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  camcsl* 
ness  of  manner.  Almost  any  suWed 
may  be  made  interesting,  if  the  tcaoief 
will  but  throw  into  it  his  soul. 

Another  important  rule  is,  Let  yoj 
teaching  be  intelligible.  Children  wl; 
not  listen  to  words  which  excite  ■» 
ideas,  or  only  vague  and  misty  cooce^ 
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txns.    Speak  to  them  in  the  familiar, 

simple  language  of  common  life,  and  if 

[  the  lesson  have  difficult  terms,  define 

\  them.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness. 

I  Choose  topics  of  conversation  to  which 

their  minds  are  equal,  and  pass  from  one 

to  aoother  by  steps  which  the  young  can 

i)Dow.    Be  clear,  and  you  will  do  much 

towards  being  interesting  teachers. 

Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much 
b^  questions.  These  stimulate,  stir  up 
tte  voung  mind,  and  make  it  its  own 
;  teaclier.  They  encourage  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  habit  of  thought.  Ques- 
tions, skilfully  proposed,  turn  the  child 
to  his  own  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence, and  will  often  draw  out  from  his 
own  soul  the  truth  which  you  wish  to 
impart ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned 
as  that  which  a  man  or  a  child  teaches 
himself. 

.Again.    Teach  graphically  where  you 
can.    That  is,  when  you  are  discoursing 
of  any  narrative  of  Scripture,  or  relating 
;  an  incident  from  other  sources,  try  to 
:  Kize  its  great  points  and  to  place  it 
i  before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils.     Culti- 
;  nte  the  power  of  description.     A  story 
I  well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant pahiculars  are  brought  out  in  a 
strong  light,  not  only  fixes  attention, 
but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest  into 
the  soul. 

Another  rule  is.  Lay  the  chief  stress 
on  what  is  most  important  in  religion. 
Do  not  conduct  the  child  over  the  Gos- 
pels as  over  a  dead  level.  Seize  on  the 
great  points,  the  great  ideas.  Do  not 
confound  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, or  insist  with  the  same  earnestness 
on  grand,  comprehensive,  life-giving 
frnths,  and  on  disputable  articles  of 
pith.  Immense  injury  is  done  by  teach- 
ing doubtful  or  secondary  doctrines  as 
if  they  were  the  weightiest  matters  of 
Christianity ;  for,  as  time  rolls  over  the 
child,  and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers 
^  one  and  another  dogma,  which  he 
*as  taught  to  regard  as  fundamental,  is 
yncertain  if  not  false,  and  his  scepticism 
^  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak  point 
wer  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make 
^  your  aim  to  fix  in  your  pupils  the 
ffjnd  principles  in  which  the  essence  of 
Christianity  consists,  and  which  all  time 
JwJ  experience  serve  to  confirm ;  and, 
fe  doing  this,  you  will  open  the  mind  to 
^  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
course  of  Providence. 


Another  rule  is.  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit 
into  religious  teaching.  Do  not  merely 
speak  of  Christianity  as  the  only  fountain 
of  happiness.  Let  your  tones  and  words 
bear  witness  to  its  benignant,  cheering 
influence.  Youth  is  the  age  of  joy  and 
hope,  and  nothing  repels  it  more  than 

floom.  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror. 
)o  not  make  God  a  painful  thought  by 
speaking  of  him  as  present  only  to  see 
and  punish  sin.  Speak  of  his  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  beaming  eye,  and  encourage  their 
filial  approach  and  prayers.  On  this 
part,  however,  you  must  beware  of  sac- 
rificing truth  to  the  desire  of  winning 
your  pupil.  Truth,  truth  in  her  severest 
as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed 
before  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract 
them  to  duty,  represent  it  as  a  smooth 
and  flowery  path.  Do  not  tell  them  that 
they  can  become  good,  excellent,  gener- 
ous, holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Teach 
them  that  the  sacrifice  of  self-will,  of 
private  interest,  and  pleasure,  to  others' 
rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
very  essence  of  piety  and  goodness. 
But  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that 
there  is  a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward 
peace,  in  surrendering  every  thing  to 
duty,  which  can  be  found  in  no  selfish 
success.  Help  them  to  sympathize  with 
the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  martyr,  the  patriot,  and 
inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in 
adhering  to  truth  and  God. 

I  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of 
duty,  of  religion,  as  something  real,  just 
as  you  speak  of  the  interests  of  this  life. 
Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  repeating 
words  received  from  tradition,  but  as 
if  you  were  talking  of  things  which 
you  have  seen  and  known.  Nothing 
attracts  old  and  young  more  than  a 
tone  of  reality,  the  natural  tone  of 
strong  conviction.  Speak  to  them  of 
God  as  a  real  being,  of  heaven  as  a  real 
state,  of  duty  as  a  real  obligation.  Let 
them  see  that  you  regard  Christianity  ^s^ 
intended  to  bear  on  real  and  common 
life,  that  you  expect  every  principle 
which  you  teach  to  be  acted  out.  to  be 
made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every 
day.  Show  the  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  familiar  scenes  and  pur- 
suits of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them  as 
the  great  reality.  So  teach,  and  you 
will  not  teach  in  vain. 
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I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Sunday-schools  should 
rest,  and  by  which  they  should  be  guided. 
If  they  sliall,  in  any  fiegree,  conform  to 
these  principles,  —  and  I  trust  they  will, 
—  you  cannot,  my  friends,  cherish  them 
with  too  much  care.  Their  purpose  can- 
not be  spoken  of  too  strongly.  Their 
end  is  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most  press- 
ing concern  of  our  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was 
never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  now, 
and  never  could  its  neglect  induce  such 
fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a 
season  of  great  peril  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. It  is  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable development  of  human  power, 
activity,  and  freedom.  The  progress  of 
science  has  given  men  a  new  control  of 
nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened  new 
sources  of  wealth  and  multiplied  the 
means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  multiplied  temptations  to  world- 
liness,  cupidity,  and  crime.  Our  times 
are  still  more  distinguished  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  innovation.  Old  institu- 
tions and  usages,  the  old  restraints  on 
the  young,  have  been  broken  down. 
Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think, 
speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  un- 
known before.  Our  times  have  their 
advantages.  But  we  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  our  true  position.  This  in- 
crease of  power  and  freedom,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  unsettle  moral  principles,  tp 
give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a 
want  of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion, 
an  extravagance  of  desire,  a  bold,  rash, 
reckless  spirit.  These  are  times  of  great 
moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are 
removed  to  an  unprecedented  degree, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  need  of 
inward  restraint  of  the  controlling  pow- 
er of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  before.  The  principles  of 
the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  assaults, 
and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  pe- 
culiar care.  Temptations  throng  on  the 
rising  generation  with  new  violence,  and 
the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be 
proportionably  increased.  Society  never 
needed  such  zealous  efforts,  such  un- 
slumbering  watchfulness  for  its  safetv, 
as  at  this  moment;  and  without  faith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  parents  and  good 
men,  its  bright  prospects  may  be  turned 
into  gloom. 


Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  period  j 
of  society.     They  grow  naturally  froa  \ 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  more  are  qualified  id 
teach  than  in  former  times,  and  they  ait 
suited  to  prepare   the   young  for  the 
severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life. 
As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.    The 
great  question  for  parents  to   ask  is. 
now  they  may  strengthen  their  children 
against  temptation,  how  they  can  iio- 
plant  in  them  principles  of  duty,  pur- 
poses of  virtue,  which   will  withstand 
all  storms,  and  which  will  grow  up  into 
all  that  is  generous,  just,  beautiful  and 
holy  in  feeling  and  action.     The  ques- 
tion, how  your  children  may   pro^xr 
most  in  life  should  be  secondary.    Give 
them  force  of  character,  and  you  eire 
them  more  than  a  fortune.     Give  them 
pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  givt 
them  more   than  thrones.      Instil  into 
them   Christian   benevolence    and    the  i 
love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  moie 
than   by  laying  worlds    at    their  feet 
Sunday-schools  are  meant  to  aid  you  it 
the  great  work  of  forming  your  childreft 
to    true    excellence.      I    say   they  ait  \ 
meant  to  aid  you,  not  to  relieve  }'oa  ' 
from  the  work,  not  to  be  your  sul]E»ti- ' 
tutes,  not  to  diminish  domestic  watch- 
fulness  and   teaching,  but    to    concur 
with  you,  to  give  you  fellow-laborers,  to 
strengthen  your  influence  over  your  chil- 
dren.    Then  give  these  schools  yonr 
hearty  sup|x>rt,  without  which  they  can- 
not prosper.     Your  children  shoiud  be  : 
your  first  care.     You  indeed  sustain  m- : 
teresting  relations  to  society,  but  joor 
great  relation  is  to  your  children :  and 
in  truth  you  cannot  aischarge  your  (^li- 
gations  to  society  by  any  service  so 
effectual  as  by  training  up  lor  it  enlighl*  \ 
ened  and  worthy  members  in  the  bosott  I 
of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday-school; 
must  owe  its  influence  to  its  teacben* 
I  would,  therefore,  close  this  discourse  ; 
with  saying  that  tlie  most  gifted  in  oar  ' 
congregation  cannot  find  a  worthier  field 
of  labor  than  the  Sunday-school.    The 
noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act  with  as 
elevating  power  on  a  human  spirit.    The 
greatest  men  of  past  times   have  not 
been  politicians  or  warriors,  who  hait 
influenced  the  outward  policy  or  gnn^ : 
deur  of  kingdoms ;   but  men  who,  \tf  \ 
their  deep  wisdom  and  generous  senti*  | 
ments,  have  given  light  and  life  to  tte 
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minds  and  hearts  of  their  own  age,  and 
left  a  legacy  of  truth  and  virtue  to  pos- 
terity. Whoever,  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
imparts  God's  truth  to  one  human  spirit, 
partakes  their  glory.     He  labors  on  an 


immortal  nature.  He  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  imperishable  excellence  and 
happiness.  His  work,  if  he  succeed, 
will  outlive  empires  and  the  stars. 


THE    MORAL   ARGUMENT    AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 

Illustrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  "  A  General  View  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  designed  more  especially  for  the  Edification 
and  Instruction  of  Families.    Boston^  1809." 


The  work  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
the  title  to  this  article  was  published 
several  years  ago,  and  has  been  read  by 
many  among  us  with  pleasure  and  profit 
But  It  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should 
be,  and  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  notice 
which  it  merits.  It  is  not  an  original 
work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes, 
whose  name  is  probably  known  to  most 
of  our  readers.  The  title  we  think  not 
altogether  happv,  because  it  raises  an 
expectation  which  the  book  does  not 
answer.  We  should  expect  from  it  a 
regular  statement  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  religion ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present 
is  perhaps  as  useful,  a  vindication  of 
Christianity  from  the  ctoss  errors  which 
Calvinism  has  labored  to  identify  with 
this  divine  system.  This  may  easily  be 
supposed  from  the  table  ot  contents. 
The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  —  The  nature  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  mistakes  that  occur  on 
that  subject ;  the  free  agency  and  ac- 
countableness  of  man ;  the  fall  of  Adam, 
2nd  original  sin  ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  in 
pneral.  and  of  relieious  faith  in  particu- 
lar: the  doctrine  of  works ;  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration ;  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance ;  the  doctrine  of  grace  ;  the  doc- 
trine of  election  and  reprobation;  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance  ;  the  visiting 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children ;  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  By  those  who  are  acauainted 
*ith  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism, 
the  design  of  this  compilation  will  be 
^ciently  understood  from  the  enumer- 


ation of  topics  now  given ;  and  few  de- 
signs are  more  praiseworthy  than  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought 
upon  it  by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly 
popular  in  its  style  and  mode  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  little  refined  and  elaborate 
reasoning,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
general  strain  of  the  Scriptures.  It  ex- 
presses strongly  and  without  circumlo- 
cution the  abhorrence  with  which  every 
mind,  uncorrupted  by  false  theology, 
must  look  on  Calvinism ;  and  although 
some  of  its  delineations  may  be  over- 
charged, yet  they  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  their  strength  is  their  excel- 
lence. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so 
necessary  on  this  subject  as  to  awaken 
moral  feeling  in  men's  breasts.  Calvin- 
ism owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear  in  pialsying  the  moral  nature. 
Men's  minds  and  consciences  are  sub- 
dued by  terror,  so  that  they  dare  not 
confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrink- 
ing which  they  feel  from  the  unworthy 
views  which  this  system  gives  of  God ; 
and,  by  thus  smothering  their  just  ab- 
horrence, they  gradually  extinguish  it, 
and  even  come  to  vindicate  in  God  what 
would  disgrace  his  creatures.  A  voice 
of  power  and  solemn  warning  is  needed 
to  rouse  them  from  this  lethargy,  to  give 
them  a  new  and  a  juster  dread,  the  dread 
of  incurring  God's  displeasure,  by  making 
him  odious,  and  exposing  religion  to  in- 
sult and  aversion.  In  the  present  article 
we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  great 
freedom.    But  we  beg  that  it  may  be  un- 
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derstood  that  by  Calvinism  we  intend 
only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguishing 
features  of  that  system.  We  would  also 
have  it  remembered  that  these  peculiari- 
ties form  a  small  part  of  the  religious 
faith  of  a  Calvinist.  He  joins  with  them 
the  general,  fundamental,  and  most  im- 
portant truths  of  Christianity,  by  which 
they  are  always  neutralized  m  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nulli- 
fied. Accordingly,  it  has  been  our  hap- 
piness to  see  in  the  numerous  body  by 
which  they  are  professed  some  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue. 
Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine  does  not 
extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our 
strongest  testimony  against  error,  we  do 
not  the  less  honor  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious worth  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
nected. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably 
be  objected  to  by  theologians,  because 
it  takes  no  notice  of  a  aistinction,  in- 
vented by  Calvinistic  metaphysicians, 
for  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the 
charge  of  aspersing  God's   ecjuity  and 

foodness.  We  refer  to  the  distinction 
etween  natural  and  moral  inability ^  — 
a  subtilty  which  may  be  thought  to  de- 
serve some  attention,  because  it  makes 
such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  of  this  sect.  But,  with  due  defer- 
ence to  its  defenders,  it  seems  to  us 
groundless  and  idle, — a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our 
duty,  which  is  bom  with  us,  is  to  all  in- 
tents, and  according  to  the  established 
meaning  of  the  word,  ftatural.  Call  it 
moral,  or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a 
part  of  the  nature  which  our  Creator 
gave  us,  and  to  suppose  that  He  pun- 
ishes us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability 
seated  in  the  will,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  him  to  punish  us  for  a  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  of  a  limb.  Common 
people  cannot  understand  this  distinc- 
tion, cannot  split  this  hair,  and  it  is  no 
small  objection  to  Calvinism  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can 
only  be  reconciled  to  God's  perfections 
by  a  metaphysical  subtilty  which  the 
.mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the 
style  of  this  book,  we  should  say  that, 
whilst  generally  clear,  and  sometimes 
striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  the  style 
which  was  very  current  not  many  years 
ago  in  this  country,  and  which,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  better. 


The  style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which 
threatened  to  supplant  good  writing  in 
this  country,  intended  to  be  elegant,  but 
fell  into  jejuneness  and  insipidity.  It 
delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  of 
words  which  were  little  soiled  by  com- 
mon use,  and  mistook  a  spruce  neatness 
for  grace.  We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed 
for  sentences,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  settled  war  between  the  style  of  writ- 
ing and  the  free  style  of  conversation. 
Times,  we  think,  have  chanced.  Men 
have  learned  more  to  write  as  Uiey  speak, 
and  are  ashamed  to  dress  up  familiar 
thoughts  as  if  they  were  just  arrived 
from  a  far  country,  and  could  not  ap- 
pear in  public  without  a  foreign  and 
studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that 
common  words  are  common,  precisely 
because  most  fitted  to  express  real  feel- 
ing and  strong  conception,  and  that  the 
circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  whidi 
was  called  elegance,  was  but  the  parade 
of  weakness.  They  have  learned  that 
words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and 
worthless  counter&its  without  it,  and 
that  style  is  good  when,  instead  of  being 
anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  thought, 
and  gives  to  us  with  power  the  workmgs 
of  the  author's  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks on  the  style  which  in  a  degree 
marks  the  book  before  us,  from  a  per- 
suasion that  this  mode  of  writing  has 
been  particularly  injurious  to  rebgion, 
and  to  rational  religion.  It  has  crept 
into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into 
any  other  compositions,  and  has  imbued 
them  with  that  soporific  qiiality  whkh 
they  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  Hov 
many  hearers  have  been  soothed  by  a 
smooth,  watery  flow  of  words,  a  regular 
chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked 
into  repose !  We  are  aware  that  preadi- 
ers,  above  all  writers,  are  excusable  for 
this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest; 
and,  having  too  much  work  to  do,  they 
must  do  it,  of  course,  in  the  readiest 
way.  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  still  more  the  effect.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  we  think  we  perceive  an  im- 
provement taking  place  in  this  regkm. 
Preaching  is  becoming  more  direct, 
aims  more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the 
nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences.    We  often  hear  from  the  pal- 
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:  pit  Strong  thought  in  plain  and  strong 
;  langTiage.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  state 
of  society,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  degenerate 
into  coarseness  :  but  perhaps  even  this 
is  a  less  evil  than  tameness  and  in- 
sipidityj 

To  r«urn ;  the  principal  argument 
against  Calvinism,  in  the  General  View 
of  Christian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral 
argument^  or  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  inconsistency  of  the  system  with 
tibe  divine  perfections.  It  is  plain  that 
a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best 
ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  cannot 
come  from  the  just  and  good  God,  or 
be  a  true  representation  of  his  charac- 
ter. This  moral  argument  has  always 
been  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of 
the  strongholds  of  Calvinism.  Even  in 
the  dark  period,  when  this  system  was 
shaped  and  finished  at  Geneva,  its  advo- 
cates often  writhed  under  the  weight  of 
it :  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark 
of  the  progress  of  society  that  Calvin- 
ists  are  more  and  more  troubled  with 
the  palpable  repugnance  of  their  doc- 
trines to  God's  nature,  and  accordingly^ 
labor  to  soften  and  explain  them,  until 
in  many  cases  the  name  only  is  retained. 
If  the  stern  reformer  of  oeneva  could 
lift  np  his  head  and  hear  the  mitigated 
tone  in  which  some  of  his  professed 
followers  dispense  iiis  fearful  doctrines, 
we  fear  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in 
peace  until  he  had  poured  out  his  dis- 
pleasure on  their  cowardice  and  degen- 
eracy. He  would  teU  them,  with  a 
frown,  that  moderate  Calvinism  was  a 
solecism,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their 
real  friend,  Arminius.  Such  is  the  power 
of  public  opinion  and  of  an  improved 
state  of  society  on  creeds,  that  naked, 
ondisguised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond 
of  showing  itself,  and  many  of  conse- 
quence know  imperfectly  what  it  means, 
^Vhat  then,  is  the  system  against  which 
the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  di- 
rected? 
f  Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  God  brings  into  life  all  his 
posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt, 
80  that  they  are  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
abled, and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is 
ipiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to 
«1  evil,  and  that  continually.  It  teaches 
that  all  mankind,  having  fallen  in  Adam, 


are  under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and 
so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
hell  for  ever.  It  teaches  that  from  this 
ruined  race  God,  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain  number 
to  be  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to 
this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their 
faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by  his 
free  grace  and  love  ;  and  that,  having 
thus  predestinated  them  to  eternal  life, 
He  renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his 
almighty  and  special  agency,  and  brings 
them  into  a  state  of  grace  from  which 
they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  He  is  pleased 
to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honor and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the 
honor  of  his  justice  and  power ;  in 
other  words.  He  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
corruption  in  which  they  were  born, 
withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them 
to  "  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and 
body  without  intermission  in  hell-fire 
for  ever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gath- 
ered from  the  most  authentic  records  of 
the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult  the 
famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Con- 
fession, will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of 
deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed 
by  education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  hea- 
then countries  to  learn  how  mournfully 
the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the 
Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvin- 
ism, of  which  we  have  spoken,  must 
seem  irresistible  to  common  and  unper- 
verted  minds,  after  attending  to  the 
brief  statement  now  given.  It  will  be 
asked  with  astonishment,  How  is  it 
possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doc- 
trines and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness 
and  equity?  What  principles  can  be 
more  contradictory?  To  remove  the 
objection  to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn 
from  its  repugnance  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, recourse  has  been  had,  as  be- 
fore observed,  to  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability,  and  to  other 
like  subtilties.  But  a  more  common 
reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  from  its  incapacity  of 
comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell 
us  that  because  a  doctrine  opposes  our 
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convictions  of  rectitude  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily false  ;  that  apparent  are  not  al- 
ways real  inconsistencies ;  that  God  is 
an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being, 
and  not  to  be  tried  by  our  ideas  of  fit- 
ness and  morality  ;  that  we  bring  their 
system  to  an  incompetent  tribunal  when 
we  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  human 
reason  and  conscience ;  that  we  are 
weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 

food  and  evil  in  the  Deity ;  that  the 
appiness  of  the  universe  may  reauire 
an  administration  of  human  affairs  wnich 
is  very  offensive  to  limited  understand- 
ings ;  that  we  must  follow  revelation, 
not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must 
consider  doctrines  which  shock  us  in 
revelation  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are 
dark  through  our  ignorance,  and  which 
time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is 
added,  can  man  explain  or  understand 
God's  ways  !  How  inconsistent  the  mis- 
eries of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the 
Creator !  How  prone,  too,  have  men 
always  been  to  confound  good  and  evil, 
to  call  the  just  unjust!  How  presumpt- 
uous is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  God,  and  to  question  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration, 
because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  recti- 
tude !  Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Calvin ist  frequently  meets  the  objection 
that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's 
attributes  ;  such  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is 
stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doc- 
trines which,  if  tried  by  the  established 
principles  of  morality,  would  be  re- 
jected with  horror.  On  this  reasoning 
we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  and 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  views  of  the  coftfidence 
wnich  is  due  to  our  rational  ana  moral 
faculties  in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man 
often  errs,  we  affirm  as  strongly  as  our 
Calvinistic  brethren.  We  desire  to  think 
humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Creator.  In  the  strong  language  of 
Scripture,  "  We  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly."  "We  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  God  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His 
judgments  are  a  great  deep."  God  is 
great  and  good  beyond  utterance  or 
thought.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
idolize  our  own  powers,  or  to  penetrate 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.   But,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to 
disparage  the  powers  which  our  Creator 
has  given  us,  or  to  Question  the  certain^ 
or  importance  of  tne  knowledge  whic^ 
He  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach. 
There  is  an  affected  humility,  we  think, 
as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate 
our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too 
boastingly.  The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  all,  is  that  of  the  sceptic,  who  re- 
cords triumphantly  the  weaknesses  and 
wanderings  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
maintains  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the 
decisions  of  this  erring  reason.  We  by 
no  means  conceive  that  man^s  greatest 
danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand- 
ing, though  we  think  as  badly  of  this 
vice  as  other  Christians.  The  nistor^'of 
the  church  proves  that  men  may  trust 
their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much,  and  that  the  timidity  which 
shrinks  from  investigation  has  injured 
the  mind,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent 
boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which  we 
apprehend  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a 
human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own 
mind.  To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first 
confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is 
apprehended,  and  by  which  the  proofs 
of  his  existence  are  weighed-  A  trust 
in  our  ability  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  belief  ;  for  to  question  this  ability 
would  of  necessity  unsettle  all  beliet 
We  cannot  take  a  step  in  reasoning  or 
action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  oar 
own  minds.  Religion  in  particular  vat- 
plies  that  we  have  understandings  en- 
dowed and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect  In  affirming 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  GodC 
we  suppose  and  affirm  the  existence  in 
ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond 
to  these  sublime  objects,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  discern  them.  Religion  is  a 
conviction  and  an  act  of  the  human  soul, 
so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one, 
we  subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the 
other.  Nothing  is  gained  to  piety  by 
degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  com* 
petency  of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge 
of  GoQ  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our 
proneness  to  err  instructs  us,  indeed,  to 
use  our  powers  with  great  caution,  bat 
not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The 
occasional  abuse  of  our  faculties,  be  it 
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ever  so  enonnous,  does  not  prove  them 
unfit  for  their  highest  end,  which  is  to 
form  clear  and  consistent  views  of  God. 
Because  our  eyes  sometimes  fail  or  de- 
ceive us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck  them 
out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and 
choose  to  walk  and  work  in  the  dark  ? 
or,  because  they  cannot  distinguish  dis- 
tant objects,  can  they  discern  nothing 
clearly  in  their  proper   sphere,  and  is 
sight  to  be    pronounced    a  fallacious 
gnide  ?     Men  who,  to  support  a  creed, 
would  shake  our  trust  in  the  calm,  de- 
Kberate.   and  distinct  decisions  of  our 
rational  and  moral    powers,   endanger 
religion  more  than  its  open  foes,  and 
forge  the  deadliest  weapon  for  the  in- 
fidel 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  Being, 
and  also  true  that  his  powers  and  per- 
fections, his  purposes  and  operations, 
his  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited, 
arc  incomprehensible.  In  other  words, 
they  cannot  be  wholly  taken  in  or  em- 
bractd  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
strong  and  figurative  language  of  Script- 
are,  we  **  know  nothing  "  of  God's  ways  ; 
that  is,  we  know  very  few  of  them.  But 
this  is  just  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
archangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison 
with  the  vastness  of  God's  system,  the 
range  of  the  highest  created  mtellect  is 
narrow  ;  and  in  this  particular  man's  lot 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  elder 
brethren  in  heaven.  We  are  both  con- 
fined in  our  observation  and  experience 
to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are 
an  aneeFs  faculties  worthy  of  no  trust, 
or  is  his  knowledge  uncertain,  because 
he  learns  and  reasons  from  a  small  part 
of  God's  works }  or  are  his  judo;ments 
respecting  the  Creator  to  be  charged 
witn  presumption,  because  his  views  do 
not  spread  throusjh  the  whole  extent  of 
the  universe  }  We  grant  that  our  under- 
standings cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  But  still  the  lessons 
which  we  learn  within  this  sphere  are 
lost  as  sure  as  if  it  were  indefinitely  en- 
larged. Because  much  is  unexplored, 
we  are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have 
actually  discovered.  Knowledge  is  not 
the  less  real  because  confined.  The  man 
who  has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native 
'  village,  knows  its  scenery  and  inhabi- 
tants as  undoubtingly  as  it  he  had  trav- 
elled to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very 
fittle  ;  but  that  little  is  as  true  as  if  every 
'  thing  else  were  seen ;  and  our  future 


discoveries  must  ame  with  and  support 
it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  pur- 
poses of  the  universe  be  opened  to  us, 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  would  be  dis- 
closed which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion  that  the  earth  is  inhab- 
ited by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who 
are  authorized  to  expect  from  their  Cre- 
ator the  most  benevolent  and  equitable 
government.  No  extent  of  observation 
can  unsettle  those  primarv  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  truth  which 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties 
operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God 
has  fixed  us.  In  everv  region  and  period 
of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is 
now  on  the  earth  that  knowledge  and 
power  are  the  measures  of  responsi- 
bility, and  that  natural  incapacity  ab- 
solves from  guilt.  These  and  other 
moral  verities,  which  are  among  our 
clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible, 
be  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our 
powers  should  be  enlarged ;  because 
harmony  and  consistency  are  the  char- 
acters of  God's  administration,  and  all 
our  researches  into  the  universe  only 
.  serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to  show 
a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we 
witness  and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensi-  ' 
ble^  in  the  sense  already  |^iven.  But  He  ' 
is  not  therefore  unintelltgible ;  and  this 
distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole 
nature  and  properties  of  God,  but  still 
we  can  form  some  clear  ideas  of  him, 
and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as 
justly  as  from  any  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend 
any  being  whatever,  not  the  simplest 
plant  or  animal.  All  have  hidden  prop- 
erties. Our  knowledge  of  all  is  limited. 
But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct  ideas 
of  the  objects  around  us.  and  is  all  our 
reasoning  about  them  unworthy  of  trust  ? 
Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not 
therefore  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  distinct  conceptions 
of  our  Creator ;  and  these  conceptions 
are  as  sure,  and  important,  and  as 
proper  materials  for  the  reasoning  fac- 
ultv,  as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were 
inaefinitely  enlarged.  We  cannot  in- 
deed trace  God's  goodness  and  rectitude 
through  the  whole  field  of  his  opera- 
tions ;  but  we  know  the  essential  nature 
of  these  attributes,  and  therefore  can 
often  judge  what  accords  with  and  op- 
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poses  them.  God's  goodness,  because 
infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be  goodness, 
or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  attri- 
bute in  man ;  nor  does  justice  change 
its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood, because  it  is  seated  in  an  un- 
bounded mind.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  philosophers,  **  falsely  so  called," 
who  have  argued,  from  the  unlimited 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
him  justice  and  other  moral  attributes  in 
any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those 
words ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that 
all  religion  or  worship,  wanting  an  in- 
telligible object,  must  be  a  misplaced, 
wasted  offermg.  This  doctrine  from  the 
infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence ;  but 
something,  not  very  different,  too  often 
reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian, 
who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Cre- 
ator in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to 
both,  we  maintain  that  God's  attributes 
are  intelligible,  and  that  we  can  conceive 
as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice  as 
of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  tact,  these 
qualities  are  essentially  the  same  in  God 
and  man,  though  differing  in  degree,  in 
purity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.  We 
tcnow  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  justice  or  goodness  than  we  learn 
from  our  own  nature  ;  and  if  God  have 
not  these,  He  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us  as  a  moral  being  ;  He  offers  nothing 
for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ;  the 
objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that  wor- 
ship is  wasted  :  "  We  worship  we  know 
not  what." 

It  is  asked.  On  what  authority  do  we 
ascribe  to  God  goodness  and  rectitude 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  attributes 
belong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of 
the  nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator?  We  answer  by  asking, 
How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 
The  last  is  as  invisible  as  removed  from 
immediate  inspection,  as  the  first  Still 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  a  neighbor;  and 
how  do  we  gain  our  knowledge  ?  We 
answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attri- 
butes. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  argue 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the 
action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  pro- 
posed and  from  the  means  of  pursuing 
them,  to  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them. 
By  these  processes  we  learn  the  invisi- 


ble mind  and  character  of  man  ;  and  bf 
the  same  we  ascend  to  the  mind  of  Goo, 
whose  works,  effects,  operations,  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of 
justice  and  goodness  as  the  best  and 
most  decisive  actions  of  men.  If  this 
reasoning  be  sound  (and  all  religion 
rests  upon  it),  then  God's  justice  and 
goodness  are  intelligible  attributes, 
agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qual- 
ities in  ourselves.  Their  operation,  in- 
deed, is  infinitely  wider,  and  they  are 
emploved  in  accomplishing  not  only 
immediate  but  remote  and  unknown 
ends.  Of  consequence,  we  must  expect 
that  man^  parts  of  the  divine  adminis* 
tration  will  be  obscure^  that  is,  wll  not 
produce  immediate  good,  and  an  immh 
diate  distinction  l^tween  virtue  and 
vice.  But  still  the  unbounded  operatiot 
of  these  attributes  does  not  change  their 
nature.  They  are  still  the  same  as  if 
they  acted  in  the  narrowest  sphcrt 
We  can  still  determine  in  many  easel 
what  does  not  accord  with  them.  Wc 
are  particularly  sure  that  those  essential 
principles  of  justice  which  enter  into 
and  even  form  our  conception  of  tbil 
attribute  must  pervade  every  province 
and  every  period  of  the  administratioi 
of  a  just  being,  and  that  to  suppose  the 
Creator  in  any  instance  to  forsake  thea 
is  to  charge  him  directly  with  unrigbt* 
eousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  nuf 
compliment  his  equity. 

'*  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  nan, 
it  is  continually  said,  '*  to  sit  in  ju<^ 
ment  on  God .?  '^  We  answer,  that  to  **« 
in  judgment  on  God  "  is  an  ambiguo* 
ana  offensive  phrase,  conveying  to  cf» 
mon  minds  the  ideas  of  irreverence.  boMj 
ness,  familiarity.  The  question  wodi 
be  better  stated  thus:  Is  it  not  ]^ 
sumptuous  in  man  to  judge  concerniiK 
God,  and  concerning  what  agrees  or  <&• 
agrees  with  his  attnbutes  ?  We  ans«<f 
confidently.  No ;  for  in  many  cases^** 
are  competent  and  even  bound  to  jo'* 
And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence 
Scriptures.  How  continually  does 
in  his  word  appeal  to  the  understai 
and  moral  judgment  of  man  !  "  0  inMJ-; 
itants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  J«oMr 
judge,  I  pray  vou,  between  me  and  af 
vineyard.  Wnat  could  have  been  (WJt 
more  to  my  vineyard,  that  1  ha^  ■* 
done  in  it  ?  "    We  observe,  in  the  nw 

Elace,  that  all  religion  supposes  and»| 
uilt  on  judgments  passed  by  us  on  GflB. 
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and  on  his  operations.  Is  it  not,  for 
example,  our  duty  and  a  leading  part  of 
piety  \.o praise  God  ?  And  what  is  prais- 
ing a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  xscribe 
to  iiim  just  and  generous  deeds  and  mo- 
tives ?  And  of  what  value  is  praise, 
except  from  those  who  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  actions  which 
exalt  and  actions  which  degrade  the 
diaracter?  Is  it  presumptuous  to  call 
God  exulUntf  And  what  is  this,  but 
to  refer  his  character  to  a  standard  of 
excellence,  to  try  it  by  the  established 
principles  of  rectitude,  and  to  pronounce 
Its  conformity  to  them ;  that  is,  to  judge 
d  God  and  his  operations  ? 

We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in 
judring  of  our  Creator.     But  He  him- 
self has  made  this  our  duty,  in  ^ving 
OS  a  moral  faculty ;  and  to  dechne  it, 
is  to  violate  the  primary  law  of  our 
nature.    Conscience,  the  sense  of  ri^ht, 
die  power  of  perceiving  moral  distmc- 
tions,  the  power  of  discerning  between 
justice  and  injustice,  excellence  and  base- 
ness is  the  highest  faculty  given  us  by 
God,  the  whole  foundation  of  our  re- 
q»nsibility,  and  our  sole  capacity  for 
religion.     Now,  we  are  forbidden  by 
Ais  faculty  to  love  a  being  who  wants, 
or  who  fails  to  discover,  moral  excel- 
feice.    God,  in  giving  us  conscience, 
bs  implanted   a   principle  within  us 
i  which  forbids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise 
where  we  do  not  discover  worth,  —  a 
I  |rindple  which  challenges  our  supreme 
jnomage   for   supreme   goodness,    and 
I  which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we 
l^hor  a  severe  and  unjust  administra- 
ition.     Omr  Creator    has    consequently 
i  waived  his  own  claims  on  our  venera- 
ition  and  obedience,  any  farther   than 
I  He  discovers  himself  to  us  in  charac- 
jtos  of  benevolence,  equity,  and  right- 
ittosness.     He  rests  his  authority  on 
[^  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and 
||Dvemment  with  those  great  and  funda- 
i*<ntal  principles  of  morality  written  on 
rfor  souls.    He  desires  no  worship  but 
tkat  which  springs  from  the  exercise  of 
2|ir  moral  faculties  upon  his  character, 
Aom  our  discernment  and  persuasion  of 
w  rectitude  and  goodness.     He  asks, 
^^accepts,  no  love  or  admiration  but 
P^oni  those  who  can  understand  the  nat- 
1^  and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 
I   There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts 
!^'€h  show  that  there  is  no  presumption 
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in  judging  of  God,  and  of  what  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes.  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  devout  men  have  often  employed 
themselves  in  proving  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been 
honored  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant 
by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  ? 
They  are  certain  acts,  operations,  and 
methods  of  government,  which  are  proper 
and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres- 
sions of  this  perfection,  and  from  which, 
according  to  the  established  principles 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To 
prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect 
and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of 
the  Creator  which  accord  with  these 
attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
from  them,  and  express  them.  Of 
consequence,  to  prove  them  requires 
and  implies  the  power  of  judging  of 
what  agrees  with  them^  of  discerning 
their  proper  marks  and  expressions. 
All  our  treatises  on  natural  theology 
rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument 
in  support  of  a  divine  perfection  is  an 
exercise  of  it.  To  deny  it  is  to  over- 
throw all  religion. 

Now,  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God's 
goodness  and  justice,  and  if  we  are 
capable  of  discerning  them,  then  we 
are  not  necessarily  presumptuous  when 
we  say  of  particular  measures  ascribed 
to  him,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
his  attributes,  and  cannot  belong  to  him. 
There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption 
in  affirming  of  certain  principles  01  ad- 
ministration, that  they  oppose  God's 
equity  and  would  prove  him  unright- 
eous, than  to  affirm  of  others  that  they 
prove  him  upright  and  good.  There 
are  sie^ns  and  evidences  of  injustice  as 
unequivocal  as  those  of  justice;  and 
our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to  the 
perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If 
they  must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding 
what  would  prove  God  unjust,  they  are 
unworthy  of  confidence  when  they  gather 
evidences  of  his  rectitude :  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  * 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Calvinist 
that  it  renders  the  proof  of  the  divine 
attributes  impossible.  When  we  object 
to  his  representations  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, that  they  shock  our  clearest 
ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies 
that  still  they  may  be  true,  because  we 
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know  very  little  of  God,  and  what  seems 
unjust  to  man  may  be  in  the  Creator 
the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now,  this 
weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the 
strongest  marks  and  expressions  of  in- 
justice do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite 
character  do  not  prove  him  righteous. 
If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confidence, 
because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God, 
neither  do  the  last  If,  when  more 
shall  be  known,  the  first  may  be  found 
consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so, 
when  more  shall  be  known,  the  last 
mav  be  found  consistent  with  infinite 
malignity  and  oppression.  This  rea- 
soning of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an 
ocean  of  awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it, 
and  we  have  no  proofs  of  God's  good- 
ness and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What 
we  call  proofs  may  be  mere  appear- 
ances, which  a  wider  knowledge  of  God 
may  reverse.  The  future  may  show  us 
that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the 
Creator,  from  which  we  now  infer  his 
kindness,  are  consistent  with  the  most 
deteriTiined  purpose  to  spread  infinite 
misery  and  guilt,  and  were  intended, 
by  raising  hope,  to  add  the  agony  of 
disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Why 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as 
they  are,  be  verified  by  the  unfolding  of 
God's  system,  if  our  reasonings  a^ut 
his  attributes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain, as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the 
infinity  of  his  nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  judee  of 
God,  and  of  what  accords  with  and  op- 
poses his  attributes ;  namely,  the  fact 
that  his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible 
of  proof.  Another  fact,  very  decisive  on 
this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  a  great  defi;ree  on  its  />/- 
/^r«tf/ evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance 
with  the  perfections  of  God.  How  com- 
mon is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers 
that  Christianity  is  worthy  of  a  good  and 
righteous  bein^,  that  it  bears  the  marks 
ofa  divine  original !  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  co- 
incidence of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with 
our  highest  conceptions  of  God.  How 
common,  too,  is  it  to  say  of  other  relig- 
ions that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine 
nature,  with  God's  rectitude  and  good- 
ness, and  that  we  want  no  other  proofs 
of  their  falsehood  !    And  what  does  all 


this  reasoning  imply  ?    Cleariy  this,  thai 
we  are  capable  ot  determining,  in  muy ' 
cases,  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  uh 
worthy  of  God,  what  accords  with  aad 
what  opposes  his  moral  attributes.  Deaf 
us  this  capacity,  and  it  would  be  no  pre- 
sumption against  a  professed  revelatioai 
that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Bdoft 
the  most  detestable  practices.    It  mig^ 
still  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  system, 
that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  detenmse! 
what  kind  of  revelation  suits  the  char*  | 
acter  of  the  Creator.     Christianity  thet 
leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its 
agreeableness  to  God's -moral  attribntesf 
and  is  it  probable  that  this  religioi],  hav<> 
ing  this  foundation,  contains  represesti* 
tions  of  God's  government  which  shock 
our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that  it  silencci' 
our  objections  by  telling  us  that  we  iM 
no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  Ml 
infinite  nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  shot 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  form  theMl 
judgments  of  the  Creator.  AU  Christiaal 
are  accustomed  to  reason  from  Godil 
attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  dl 
doctrines.  In  their  controversies  "M 
one  another,  they  spare  no  pains  to  shotf 
that  their  particular  views  accord  bcil< 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  c«if 
sect  labors  to  throw  on  its  adversaMfe 
the  odium  of  maintaining  what  is  unvov^ 
thy  of  God.  Theological  writings  i* 
filled  with  such  arguments ;  and  yet «%; 
it  seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumpdoti 
when  we  deny  of  God  principles  ci  n^ 
ministration  a^inst  which  ever)-  pott 
and  ^ood  sentiment  in  our  breasts  rise^ 
in  aohorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  villii 
an  important  inquiry.  If  God's  jnslictf 
and  goodness  are  consistent  with  thofll 
operations  and  modes  of  govemmca^ 
which  Calvinism  ascribes  to  him«  of 'fW 
use  is  our  belief  in  these  perfections r 
What  expectations  can  we  found  upflii 
them  ?  If  it  consist  with  divine  reclitriif 
to  consign  to  everlasting  misery  beio^ 
who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  fn« 
his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  int 
we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what 
of  good  it  contains  or  what  evil  can 
imagined  which  may  not  be  its 
result  ?  If  justice  and  goodness, 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  s^ 
forms  and  appear  in  such  une 
and  apparently  inconsistent  opeiati 
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how  are  we  sure  that  they  will  not  give 
up  the  best  men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the 
universe  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ? 
Such  results,  indeed,  seem  incompatible 
with  these  attributes,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  acts  attributed  to  God  by  Cal- 
vinism. Is  it  said  that  the  divine  faith- 
fulness is  pledfi[ed  in  the  Scriptures  to  a 
happier  issue  of  things  ?  But  why  should 
not  divine  faithfulness  transcend  our  poor 
understandings  as  much  as  divine  good- 
nesdiand  justice,  and  why  may  not  God, 
consistently  with  this  attribute,  crush 
every  hope  which  his  word  has  raised  ? 
Thus  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost 
to  us  as  grounds  of  encouragement  and 
consolation,  if  we  maintain  that  their  in- 
finity places  them  beyond  our  judgment, 
and  that  we  must  expect  from  them  meas- 
ures and  operations  entirely  opposed  to 
what  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with 
their  nature. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  testimony  of  our  rational  and  moral 
faculties  against  Calvinism  is  worthy  of 
trust.  We  know  that  this  reasoning 
will  be  met  by  the  question,  What,  then, 
becomes  of  Christianity  ?  for  this  relig- 
ion plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you 
have  condemned.  Oiu-  answer  is  ready. 
Christianity  contains  no  such  doctrines. 
Christianitv,  reason,  and  conscience  are 
perfectly  harmonious  on  the  subject 
under  aiscussion.  Our  religion,  fairly 
construed,  gives  no  countenance  to  that 
system  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  this  field  at  present. 
We  will  only  say  that  the  general  spirit 
of  Christianity  affords  a  very  strong 
presumption,  that  its  records  teach  no 
such  doctrines  as  we  have  opposed. 
This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  benevolence. 
Christianity,  we  all  agree,  is  designed 
to  manifest  God  as  penect  benevolence, 
and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate 
him.  Now,  is  it  probable  that  a  relig- 
ion, having  this  object,  gives  views  of  the 
Supreme  Bein?  from  which  our  moral 
convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments 
shrink  with  horror,  and  which,  if  made 
our  pattern,  would  convert  us  into  mon- 
sters? It  is  plain  that,  were  a  human 
parent  to  form  himself  on  the  Universal 
Father,  as  described  bv  Calvinism,  that 
is,  were  he  to  bring  nis  children  into 
life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue 
them  with  endless  punishment,  we  should 
charge  him  with  a  cruelty  not  surpassed 


in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  or,  were  a 
sovereign  to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in 
any  way  whatever  for  obeying  his  laws, 
and  then  to  torture  them  in  dungeons  of 
perpetual  woe,  we  should  say  that  history 
records  no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  prob- 
able that  a  religion  which  aims  to  attract 
and  assimilate  us  to  God,  considered  as 
love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart- withering  characters  ?  We  may 
confidently  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
system  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine 
nature  ;  and  the  same  objections  lie 
against  interpretations  of  its  records, 
which  savor  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as 
lie  against  the  literal  sense  ot  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodilv  wants  and 
organs.  Let  the  Scriptures  oe  read  with 
a  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  that  modification  of  par- 
ticular texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which 
a  just  criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism 
would  no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the 
reader  than  Popery,  —  we  had  almost 
,said,  than  Heathenism. 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be 
seen,  we  hope,  that  we  have  aimed  to 
expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn  their 
professors.  It  is  true  that  men  are  apt 
to  think  themselves  assailed  when  their 
system  only  is  called  to  account.  But 
we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  are  less 
and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety 
of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith.  M en's 
characters  are  determined,  not  by  the 
opinions  which  they  profess,  but  by 
those  on  which  their  thoughts  habitu- 
ally fasten,  which  recur  to  them  most 
forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary 
views  of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of 
habit,  imitation,  or  fear  may  be  defended 
stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  in- 
fluence. The  mind,  when  compelled  by 
education  or  other  circumstances  to  re- 
ceive irrational  doctrines,  has  yet  a  power 
of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  sur- 
face, of  excluding  them  from  its  depths, 
of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  its 
own  being ;  and,  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often  dis- 
covers a  sagacity  which  reminds  us  of 
the  instinct  of  interior  animals,  in  select- 
ing the  healthful  and  nutritious  por- 
tions, and  in  making  them  its  daily  food. 
Accordingly,  the  real  faith  often  corre- 
sponds httle  with  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed. It  often  happens  that,  through 
the  progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and 
virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  are  grad- 
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ually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action, 
whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended 
as  articles  o?  faith.  The  words  of  the 
creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympa- 
thize with  it  little  more  than  its  foes. 
These  remarks  are  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject.  A  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  those 
who  surname  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  than 
ourselves.  They  keep  the  name,  and 
drop  the  principles  which  it  signifies. 
They  adhere  to  the  system  as  a  whole, 
but  shrink  from  all  its  parts  and  dis- 
tinguishing points.  This  silent  but 
rest!  defection  from  Calvinism  is  spread- 
ing more  and  more  widely.  The  grim 
features  of  this  system  are  softening, 
and  its  stern  spirit  yielding  to  concili- 
ation and  charity.  We  beg  our  readers 
to  consult  for  themselves  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  compare 
these  standards  of  Calvinism  with  what , 
now  bears  its  name.  They  will  rejoice, 
we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth. 
With  these  views,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  the  professors  of  the 
system  which  we  condemn,  although  we 
believe  that  its  influence  is  yet  so  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to 
oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving 
place  to  better  views.  It  has  passed  its 
meiidian,  and  is  sinking  to  rise  no  more. 
It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  for- 
midable than  theolo^ans ;  with  foes  from 
whom  it  cannot  shield  itself  in  mystery 
and  metaphysical  subtilties,  —  we  mean 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  the 


gospel  Society  is  going  forward  in  iv* 
telli^ence  and  charity,  and  of  cootk  ' 
leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixtee 
century  behind  it.  We  hail  this  re 
lution  of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicio^f 
event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We 
much  at  present  of  efforts  to  spread 

fospel.   But  Christianity  is  gaining 
y  the  removal  of  degrading  errors 
it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries 
should  carry  with  them  a  corrupted 
of  the  religion.    We  think  the  dedine 
Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encoa 
facts   in  our  passing  history;  for 
system,  by  outraging   conscience 
reason,  tends  to  array  these  high 
ties  against  revelation.     Its  errors 
peculiarly  mournful,  because  they  re 
to  the  character  of  God.    It  darkens 
stains  his  pure  nature,  spoils  bis  d 
ter  of  its  sacredness,  loveliness, 
and  thus  quenches  the  central  li 
the  universe,  makes  existence  a 
and  the  extinction  of  it  a  consummai 
devoutly  to  be  wished.     We  now  s[ 
of  ^^  peculiarities  oi  this  system,  and 
their  natural  influence,  when  not 
teracted,  as  they  always  are  in  a 
or  less  degree,  by  better  views, 
from  the  spirit  and    plain  lessons 
Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
subject,  that  we  have  neglected  to 
the  usual  extracts  from  the  book 
we  proposed  to  review.    We  e 
wish  that  a  work,  answering  to  the 
of  this,  which  should  give  us  **  a  gei 
view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might 
undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.    K 
to  a  good  commentary  on  the  S 
it  would  be  the  best  service  which 
be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 


LETTER    ON    CATHOLICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Western  Messenger^  Louisville,  Kentnchj. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your 
letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest  desire 
that  I  would  make  some  contribution  to 
the  pages  of  the  "  Western  Messenger." 
Your  appeal  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
I  feel  that  I  must  send  you  something, 
though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 


control,  do  not  allow  me  to  cnj 
any  elaborate  discussion.     I  hare 
fore  resolved  to  write  you  a  letter,     ^ 
the  same  freedom  whicn  I  should  asel 
writing  not  for  the  public  bat  to  a 
Perhaps  it  may  meet  the  wants  and 
the  frank  spirit  of  the  West  more  ' 
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regular  essay.  But  judge  for  yourself, 
and  do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty 
thoughts. 

I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfac- 
tion in  your  having  planted  yourself  in 
the  West  I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  ox  the  cause  you 
have  adopted.  I  say,  your  own  sake. 
You  have  chosen  the  eood  part.  The 
first  question  to  be  asked  by  a  young 
man  entering  into  active  life  is,  in  what 
situation  he  can  find  the  greatest  scope 
and  excitement  to  his  powers  and  good 
affections  ?  That  sphere  is  the  best  for 
a  man  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the 
faculties  of  a  man,  in  which  he  can  do 

{'ustice  to  his  whole  nature ;  in  which 
lis  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be 
called  into  the  most  powerful  life.  1  am 
always  discouraged  when  I  hear  a  young 
man  asking  for  the  easiest  condition, 
when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some 
beaten  path,  in  which  he  may  move  on 
mechanically,  and  with  the  least  expense 
of  thought  or  feeling.  The  young  min- 
ister sometimes  desires  to  become  a 
fixture  in  an  established  congregation, 
which  is  bound  to  its  place  of  worship 
by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which 
can  therefore  be  kept  together  with  little 
effort  of  his  own.  If  the  congregation 
happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  respect- 
aUe  one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to 
regard  the  rules  of  worldly  decorum  as 
never  to  shock  him  by  immoralities,  and 
never  to  force  him  into  any  new  or 
strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery,  so 
much  the  better.  Such  a  minister  is 
among  the  most  pitiable  members  of 
the  community.  Happily  this  extreme 
case  is  rare.  But  the  case  is  not  rare 
of  those  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still 
desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  who  shrink  from 
the  hazards  which  men  take  in  other 
pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, who  prefer  to  reap  where  others 
have  sowed,  and  to  linger  round  the 
places  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when 
men  of  other  professions  pour  them- 
selves into  the  new  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  seekinfi"  their  fortunes  with  buoy- 
ant spirits  ana  overflowing  hopes,  the 
minister  seems  little  inclined  to  seek 
what  is  better  than  fortune  in  untried 
fields  of  labor.  Of  all  men,  the  minister 
should  be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  I 
find  the  circumstances  most  fitted  to 
wake  up  my  whole  soul,  to  task  all  my 


faculties,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest, 
to  carry  me  out  of  myself  ?  I  believe 
you  have  asked  yourself  this  <}uestion, 
and  I  think  you  have  answered  it  wisely. 
You  have  tnrown  yourself  into  a  new 
country,  where  there  are  admirable  ma- 
terials, but  where  a  congregation  is  to 
be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and 
zeal.  Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid  on 
which  you  can  build.  There  are  no 
mechanical  habits  among  the  people, 
which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor- 
saving  machines,  which  will  do  much  of 
his  work  for  him,  which  will  draw  peo- 
ple to  church  whether  he  meets  their 
wants  or  not  Still  more,  there  are  no 
rigid  rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific 
modes  of  action,  cramping  your  energies, 
warring  with  your  individuality.  You 
may  preach  in  your  own  way,  preach 
from  your  observation  of  the  effects  pro- 
ducea  on  a  free-speaking  people.  Tra- 
dition does  not  take  the  place  of  yoiu- 
own  reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you 
see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  in  a  region  where 
religious  institutions  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. That,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will 
make  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these 
you  find  impjulses  which,  I  trust,  are 
to  carry  you  forward  to  greater  useful- 
ness, and  to  a  higher  action  of  the  whole 
souL 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Paradise  of  ministers  ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  respect  in  which  the  profession  is 
held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded 
here,  give  some  reason  for  the  appella- 
tion. But  tliere  are  disadvantages  also, 
and  one  in  particular,  to  which  vou  are 
not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  wora  of  evil 
of  this  good  city  of  Boston  1  Among 
all  its  virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a 
tolerant  spirit.  The  yoke  of  opinion  is 
a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality 
of  judgment  and  action.  A  censorship, 
unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is  exercised 
over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other 
concerns.  No  city  in  the  world  is  gov- 
erned so  littie  by  a  police,  and  so  much 
by  mutual  inspection  and  what  is  called 
public  sentiment  We  stand  more  in 
awe  of  one  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more 
into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  en- 
lightened, lofty,  pure,  is  a  useful  sov- 
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ereign;  but,  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  benefits.  It  suppresses  the  grosser 
vices  rather  than  favors  the  hieher  virt- 
ues. It  favors  public  order  rather  than 
oridnality  of  thought,  moral  enerey, 
and  spiritual  life.  To  prescribe  its  due 
bounds  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Were 
its  restraints  wnolly  removed,  the  deco- 
rum of  the  pulpit  would  be  endangered  ; 
but  that  these  restraints  are  excessive 
in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  de- 
nomination, that  they  often  weigh  op- 
pressively on  the  young  minister,  and 
that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of 
all  ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  au- 
thority which  their  high  mission  should 
inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied.  The 
minister  here,  on  entering  the  pulpit, 
too  often  feels  that  he  is  to  be  judzed 
rather  than  to  judge;  that  instead  of 
meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be 
wameaor  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics 
to  be  propitiated  or  disarmed.  He  feels, 
that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his  heart, 
speak  without  book,  and  consequently 
break  some  law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried 
into  some  daring  hvperbole,  he  should 
find  little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of 
Paul  more  frequently  trembles.  For- 
eigners generally  set  down,  as  one  of 
our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we 
stand  of  opinion,  the  want  of  freedom 
of  speech,  the  predominance  of  caution 
and  calculation  over  impulse.  This  feat- 
ure of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some 
dangers;  and  tnose  persons  who  see 
only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the 
times  will  prize  it  as  our  best  character- 
btic.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
sure,  that  it  does  not  give  energy  to  the 
ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler  action  or 
higher  products  of  the  mind.  Your  sit- 
uation gives  you  greater  freedom.  You 
preach,  I  understand,  wholly  without 
notes.  In  this  you  may  carry  your  lib- 
erty too  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  giving  precision,  clear- 
ness, consistency,  and  energy  to  thouj^ht. 
Every  other  sermon,  I  think,  shoulcf  be 
written,  if  circumstances^  allow  it.  But 
he  who  only  preaches  from  notes  will 
never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  and 
feelings.    The  deepest  fountains  of  elo- 

?uence  within  him  will  not  be  unsealed, 
le  will  never  know  the.  full  power  given 
him  over  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this 


time  is  the  want  of  life,  tbe  danm  a| 
being  dead  while  he  lives.  BroiMt  op 
where  Christianity  is  established,  lie  m 
in  danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  tradition 
Brought  up  where  a  routine  of  duty  il 
marked  out  for  him,  and  a  certain  styll 
of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  dai^ 
of  preaching  from  tradition.  Ministoii 
are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  di0| 
are  expected  to  say.  Accordingly,  thai 
tones  and  looks  too  often  show  tU 
they  understand  but  superficially  wM 
is  meant  by  their  words.  Yon  see  thi( 
they  are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  nA 
to  them.  This  danger  of  lifelessoess  I 
great  in  old  congregations,  made  up  4 
people  of  steady  habits  and  respcctahl 
characters.  The  minister  in  sudi  a  can 
is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed 
no  mighty  change,  and  as  if  his  wod 
were  accomplished  when  his  truisiMi 
expressed  with  more  or  less  propricti 
are  received  with  due  respect  He  o(» 
to  feel  that  the  people  may  be  spiritual 
dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  11 
may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  tU 
botn  may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  i 
the  advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  yoi 
are  called  to  fill  that  you  can  do  notiuii| 
without  life.  A  machine  in  a  westeQ 
pulpit  cannot  produce  even  the  show  4 
an  effect.  The  people  may  be  less  a 
lightened  than  we  are,  more  irregiilar  i 
habits,  more  defective  in  character :  bi 
they  must  have  living  men  to  speak  I 
them,  and  must  hear  a  voice  whid 
whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  fatM 
the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  I 
hear.  This  is  no  small  compeiiatia 
for  many  disadvantages. 

This  life  of  which  I  speak,  tboii|) 
easily  recognized  by  a  congregatiai 
cannot  be  easily  described  by  them,  ni 
as  the  most  ignorant  man  can  distingio! 
a  living  from  a  dead  body,  but  Imon 
very  little  in  what  vitality  consists,  i 
common  mistake  is,  that  life  in  the  nil 
ister  is  strong  emotion.  But  it  coostil 
much  more  in  the  clear  perceptioa,  tb 
deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  reli^ 
the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man*s  spintM 
nature,  of  God,  of  immortality,  of  heavd 
The  tone  which  most  proves  a  miaisli 
to  be  alive  is  that  of  calm,  entire  cod 
dence  in  the  truth  of  what  be  says«  ll 
tone  of  a  man  who  speaks  of  what  I 
has  seen  and  handled,  the  peculiar  toi 
which  belongs  to  one  who  has  cnri 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  wfaol 
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the  future  world  is  as  substantial  as  the 
.  present,  who  does  not  echo  what  others 
.  say  of  the  human  soul,  but  feels  his 
ovn  spiritual  nature  as  others  feel  their 
bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is  as  truly 
•  present  as  the  nearest  fellow-creature. 
Strong  emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often 
a  fever  caught  by  sympathy,  or  a  fervor 
vorlced  up  for  the  occasion,  or  a  sensi- 
bility belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than 
the  mind,  and  excited  by  vague  views 
which  fade  away  before  the  calm  rea- 
son.   Hence  enthusiasts  often  become 
sceptics.    The  great  sign  of  life  is  to 
see  and  feel  that  there  is  something 
real  substantial,  immortal,  in  Christian 
virtue :  to  be  conscious  of  the  realitv  and 
nearness  of  your  relations  to  God  and 
the  invisible  world.     This  is  the  life 
which  the  minister  needs,  and  which  it 
is  his  great  work  to  communicate.     My 
hope  is  that,  by  sending  ministers  into 
new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to 
them  for  supply,  a  living  power  may  be 
awakened,  to  which  along-established 
•  routine  of  labors  is  not  favorable,  and 
which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their 
brethren. 
I  pass  now  to  another  subject.    We 
[  hear  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
I  West,  and  of  its  threatening  progress. 
;  »There  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon 
this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider 
the  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  as  set  up  by  a 
particular  sect  to  attract  to  itself  ais- 
tinction  and  funds ;  but  fear  is  so  nat- 
ural, and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily,  that 
I  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so 
ttnkind  an  explanation.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Protestantism  enters  on  the 
warfare  with  Popery  under  some  disad- 
vantages, and  may  be  expected  to  betray 
iome  consciousness  of  weakness.    Most 
Protestant  sects  are  built  on  the  papal 
foundation.    Their  creeds  and  excom- 
nmnications  embody  the  grand  idea  of 
infallibilitv  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of 
Trent  ana  the  Vatican ;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple must  choose  between  different  in- 
xinibilities,  there  is   much    to   incline 
them  to  that  of  Rome.     This  has  age, 
the  majority  of  votes,  more  daring  as- 
lomption,  and  bolder  denunciation  on 
its  side.     The  popes  of  our  different 
iects  are  certainly  less  imposing  to  the 
imagination  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  that,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, Catholicism  is  still  not  very 
ionniaable.    It  has  something  more  to 


do  than  to  fight  with  sects ;  its  great 
foe  is  the  progress  of  society.  The 
creation  of  dark  times,  it  cannot  stand 
before  the  light.  In  this  country  in 
particular,  it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any 
circumstances,  passions,  or  institutions. 
Catholicism  is  immovable,  and  move- 
ment and  innovation  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  rejects  the  idea  of  meliora- 
tion, and  the  passion  for  improvement 
is  inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand 
in  the  past,  and  this  generation  are  livine 
in  the  future.  It  clings  to  forms,  which 
the  mind  has  outgrown.  It  will  not 
modify  doctrines  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  cannot  but  recognize 
the  stamp  of  former  ignorance.  It  for- 
bids free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  —  the  boldest  inquiry, 
stopping  nowhere,  invading  every  region 
of  uiought.  Catholicism  wrests  mm 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  their'  own 
ministers,  and  the  right  of  election  is 
the  very  essence  of  our  institutions.  It 
establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood, 
and  the  whole  people  are  steeped  in 
republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Script- 
ures, and  the  age  is  a  readiufi"  one,  and 
reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Ca- 
tholicism cannot  comprehend  that  the 
past  is  not  the  present,  —  cannot  com- 
prehend the  revolution  which  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  have 
effectea.  Its  memory  seems  not  to  come 
down  lower  than  the  middle  a&;es.  It 
aims  to  impose  restraints  on  uiought, 
which  were  comparatively  easy  before 
the  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  labors 
to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness that  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  modes  of  thinking  on  which  they 
rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times 
are  enough  to  seal  the  death-warrant  of 
Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a 
far  more  important  spiritual  revolution. 
Catholicism  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  the  dogmatical  age  of  Christian- 
ity. —  the  ace  when  it  was  thought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed, 
which  would  prove  an  elixir  of  life  to 
whoever  would  swallow  it.  We  have 
now  come  to  learn  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  es- 
sence is  the  spirit  of  its  divine  Founder, 
that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church 
a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of 
doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  nothing  is 
important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice, 
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pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth 
in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  creed 
of  the  true  church,  gathering  into  one 
spiritual  communion  all  f^ood  and  holy 
men  of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  des- 
tined to  break  down  all  the  earthly  clay- 
built,  gloomy  barriers  which  now  se[>a- 
rate  the  good  from  one  another.  To 
this  great  idea  of  reason  and  revelation, 
of  the  understanding  and  heart,  of  ex- 
perience and  philosophy,  to  this  great 
truth  of  an  advanced  civilization,  Cathol- 
icism stands  in  direct  hostility.  How 
sure,  then,  is  its  fall ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  church 
is  not  the  theologian.  He  might  be  im- 
prisoned, chained,  burned.  It  is  human 
nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  powers,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
perfection  for  which  it  was  made,  begin- 
ning to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for  n'ee 
action  and  development,  learning  through 
a  deep  consciousness  that  there  is  some- 
thing diviner  than  forms,  or  churches,  or 
creeds,  recoenizing  in  Jesus  Christ  its 
own  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kin- 
dred with  all  who  have  caught  any  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  life  and  disinterested 
love ;  here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of 
Catholicism.  I  look  confidently  to  the 
ineradicable,  ever-unfolding  principles 
of  human  nature  for  the  victory  over  all 
superstitions.  Reason  and  conscience, 
the  powers  by  which  we  discern  the  true 
and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their 
Author.  Oppressed  for  ages,  they  yet 
live.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth, 
they  can  heave  up  mountains.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  under  what  burdens 
and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way  ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  by  every 
new  development  they  are  brought  more 
into  contact  with  the  life-giving,  omnipo- 
tent truth  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  makes  me  smile  to  hear  immortality 
claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Protestant- 
ism, or  for  any  past  interpretations  of 
Christianity ;  as  if  the  human  soul  had 
exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or 
as  if  the  men  of  one  or  a  few  generations 
could  bind  the  energy  of  human  thought 
and  aifection  for  ever.  A  theology  at 
war  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue. 
The  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature  give 
still  less  chance  of  success  to  the  system 
which  would  thwart  or  stay  them.  The 
progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 


which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  RcMce. 
is  not  an  accident,  not  an  irregular  spas* 
modic  effort,  but  the  natural  tnovemMt 
of  the  soul.  Catholicism  must  fall  befbm 
it.  In  truth,  it  is  very  much  foOen  al- 
ready. It  exists,  and  will  long  exist,  ai 
an  outward  institution.  But  conpare 
the  Catholicism  of  an  intelligent  mao  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  mi 
in  the  tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  iv- 
main,  —  how  changed  the  spirit!  The 
silent  reform  spreading  in  the  teiy 
bosom  of  Catholicism  is  as  important  as 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  truth  more  effectuaL 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  forTi^ 
tory  over  Protestantism,  on  the  gmmd  i 
of  the  dissensions  of  Protestants.    Bati 
its  anticipations  have   not  approached; 
fulfilment,  and  they  show  us  how  tfatj 
most  sagacious  err  when  they  attempt  tft ; 
read  futurity.     I  have  long  smce  leaxnrf 
to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of 
the  worldly  wise.    The  truth  is,  that  ti*. 
dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far  tt' 
constitute  its  strength.    Through  thett: 
its  spirit,  which  is  freedom, — theoDl]^ 
spirit  which  Rome  cannot  conquer,—* 
kept  alive.     Had  its  members  been  or<^. 
ganized  and  bound  into  a  single  chnfdv 
It  would  have  become  a  despotism «{ 
unrelenting,  and  corrupt,  and  bopdesli 
as  Rome.    But  this  is  not  alL    Protc»'| 
tantism,  by  being  broken  into  a  greal  | 
variety  of  sects,  has  adapted  itself  to  the  | 
various  modifications  of  human  natae. 
Every  sect  has  embodied  religion  in  & 
form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  niinds» 
It  has  met  some  want,  answered  to  soot 
great  principle  of  the  soul,  and  thai 
every  new  denomination  has  been  aartT 
standard  under  which  to  gather  andholi 
fast  a  host  against  Rome.    One  of  tt{ 
great  arts  by  which  Catholicism  sprell 
and  securea  its  dominion  was  its  vt** 
derful  flexibleness,  its  most  skilful  ad^* 
tation  of  itself  to  the  different  taste^ 
passions,  wants  of  men ;  and  to  this 
means  of  influence  and  dominion  Pro^ 
estantism    could    oppose   nothing  M 
variety  of  sects.     I  do  not  recoUe^A* 
I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  CathoKci* 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothiif 
in  the  system  has  impressed  me  nKg 
strongly.     The   Romish   religion  oHi 
itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singuho  ^^■'^ 
of  forms  and  aspects.     For  the  lover  « 
forms  and  outward  religion,  it  bas  ii 
gorgeous  ritual.  To  the  mere  nan  d  ^. 
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vorld,  it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne, 
bishops  in  palaces,  and  all  the  splendor 
af  caithly  dominion.    At  the  same  time, 
for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical, 
ud  fanatical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of 
aonastic    life.    To    him    who    would 
ficOQige  himself  into  godliness,  it  offers 
a  vhip.  For  him  who  would  starve  him- 
idf  into  spirituality,  it    provides    the 
ttendicant  convents  of  St.  Francis.   For 
Ae  anchorite,  it  prepanes  the  death-like 
silence  of  La  Trappe.    To  the  passion- 
ate young  woman,  it  presents  the  rapt- 
ares  of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Savio'ir.     For 
the  resdess  pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs 
J^er  variety  than  the  cell  of  the  monk, 
;  itofEers  shrines,  tombs  relics,  and  other 
,  lioly  places  in  Christian  lands,  and.  above 
all,  the  holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary.   To 
the  generous,  sympathizing  enthusiast, 
k  opens  some  oraternity  or  sisterhood 
'  €f  ciuuitv.   To  him  who  inclines  to  take 
heaven  by  violence,  it   gives  as  much 
penance  as  he  can  ask ;  and  to  the  mass 
:  of  men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two 
worids,  it  promises  a  purgatory,  so  far 
joftened  down  by   the  masses  of  the 
.priest  and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
that  its  fires  can  be  anticipated  without 
overwhelming  dread.    This  composition 
of  forces  in  the  Romish  church  seems 
io  me  a  wonderful  monument  of  skill. 
When  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  bv 
the  side  of  the  purple,  lackeyed  cardi- 
\faSi  the  begging  friar  ;  when,  under  the 
I  arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely 
I  dressed  monk  holding  forth  to  a  ragged 
[crowd ;  or  when,  beneath  a  Franciscan 
I  dinrch,  adorned  with  the  most  precious 
I  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house, 
I  rt»re  the  tx>nes  of  the  dead  brethren 
I  are  built  into  walls,  between  which  the 
;  firing  walk  to  read  their  mortal  it  v,  —  he 
i  ii  amazed,  if  he  ^'ves  himself  time  for 
I'ltflection.  at  the  mfinite  variety  of  ma- 
[ckinery  which  Catholicism  has  brought 
flo  bear  on  the  human  mind ;  at  the  sa- 
fKity  with  which  it  has  adapted  itself 
h  the  various  tastes  and  propensities  of 
laman  nature.     Protestantism  attains 
4hls  end  by  more  simple,  natural,  and,  in 
lUie  main,  more  effectual  ways.    All  the 
||^  principles  of  our  nature  are  repre- 
iaeiited  in  different  sects,  which  have,  on 
|fte  whole,  a  keener  passion  for  self- 
I Aggrandizement  than  the  various  orders 
lia  the  Romish  church,  and  thus  men  of 
lafi  varieties  of  mind  find  something  con- 


^.nial.-findacla„to,ympathi« 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
Episcopacy  renders  good  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  Without  being  thor- 
oughly Protestant,  it  is  especially  effi- 
cient against  Catholicism ;  and  this  good 
work  it  does  by  its  very  proximity  to 
Home.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  embodies  some  great 
idea,  and  answers  some  want  which  is 
early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the 
progress  oi  civilization.  There  is,  of 
consequence,  a  tendency  to  Catholicism 
in  societv,  though  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  higher  tendencies.  Happily, 
Episcopacy  is  built  on  the  same  great 
idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited 
and  rational  form.  It  is  Catholicism  im- 
proved, or  mother  church  with  a  lower 
mitre  and  a  less  royal  air ;  and  by  meet- 
ing the  want  which  carries  men  to  the 
Romish  church,  stops  numbers  on  their 
way  to  it  Hence,  Catholicism  hates  i 
Episcopacy  more  than  any  other  form 
of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity. 
The  old  proverb,  that  two  of  a  traae 
cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as 
strongly  as  to  common  life.  The  amount 
is,  that  Catholicism  derives  little  aid 
from  Protestant  divisions.  In  an  age 
as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising 
symptoms.  They  prevent  men  from 
settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity. 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  They 
are  essential  to  freedom  and  progress. 
Without  these,  Protestantism  would  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
the  old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any 
new  one  who  could  be  arrayed  against 
him. 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Catholi- 
cism maybe  most  successfully  opposed? 
I  know  but  one  way.  Spread  just,  natu- 
ral, ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing 
them  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of 
Christianity.  Violence  will  avail  noth- 
ing. Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down, 
like  the  convent  at  Charlestown.  That 
outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to 
his  church,  and  attracted  to  it  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery 
to  be  subdued  by  virulence  and  abuse. 
The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as 
the   Protestant  pastor.      Neither  do  I 
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think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by 
borrowing  from  the  Catholic  church  her 
forms,  and  similar  means  of  influence. 
Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal. 
No  sect  will  be  benefited  by  forms 
which  do  not  grow  from  its  own  spirit. 
A  sect  which  has  true  life  will  seize  by 
instinct  the  emblems  and  rites  which 
are  in  accordance  with  itself ;  and,  with- 
out life,  it  will  only  find  in  borrowed 
rites  its  winding-sheet  It  4s  not  un- 
common to  hear  persons  who  visit 
Catholic  countries  recommending  the 
introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of 
Romanism  among  ourselves.  For  ex- 
ample, they  enter  Catholic  churches 
and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before 
one  or  another  altar,  and  contrasting 
with  this  the  desertion  of  our  houses  of 
worship  during  the  week,  doubt  whether 
we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protes- 
tants may  at  all  hours  approve  them- 
selves as  devoted  as  the  Papists.  Now, 
such  recommendations  show  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  foundation  and  spirit 
of  Roman  usages.  In  the  case  before 
us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
Catholics  should  go  to  churches  or 
public  places  to  pray.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  Catholicism  first  took  its 
form,  the  people  live  in  public.  They 
are  an  outdoor  people.  Their  domestic 
occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air. 
That  they  should  perform  their  private 
devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  their  habits.  What  a  violence  it 
would  be  to  ours !  In  the  next  place, 
the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church 
has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  of- 
fered from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to 
heaven  more  easily  than  from  any  other 
spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of 
his  religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work 
of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place, 
and  therefore  he  does  it  the  less  else- 
where. Again  :  Catholic  churches  are 
attractive  from  the  miraculous  virtue 
ascribed  to  the  images  which  are  wor- 
shipped there.  Strange,  monstrous  as 
the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  in  Catholic  countries  than  the 
ascription  of  this  or  that  supernatural 
agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue. 
A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or 
under  one  image,  will  do  more  than  if 
worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect  ask- 
ing an  Kalian  why  a  certain  church  of 


rather  humble  appearance,  in  a  hm 
city,    was    so   much  frequented.    He 
smiled,   and  told  me  that  the  Viigin. 
who  was  adored  there,  was  thought  oar- 
ticularly  propitious  to  those  wno  had 
bought  tickets    in  the    lottery.     Once 
more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visit- 
ing the  churches  for  daily  prayer  has 
been    encouraged    by  the   priesthood- 
The  usaee  brought  the  multitnde  still 
more  under  priestly  power,  and  taugiit 
them    to  associate    their   most  secret 
aspirations  of  piety  with  the  chordi. 
Who,  that  takes  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,   can  expect  Protcs-  \ 
tants  to  imitate  the   Catholics  in  fr^ 
quenting  the  church  for  secret  devotion,  \ 
or  can  wish  it }    Has  not  Jesus  said, ; 
"  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  thy  closed  i 
and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Fa-  ■ 
ther,  who  seeth  in  secret".^    Catbofr! 
cism  says,  "  When  thou  prayest.  go  into 
the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
multitude."     Of  the  little  efficacy  of  tHs 
worship  we   have   too    painful  pn»&| 
The   worship  of  the  churches  (rf  Italy  ^ 
is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.   S« 
is  worshipped  as  the  yirgin.    The  great 
idea  of  this   Catholic  dtxxy  is  puritr,. 
chastity ;  and  yet,  unless  all  traveflers 
deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is 
worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licentioas- 
ness  beyond  all  countries  of  the  crnl-  i 
ized  world.     I   return  to  my  positioB.] 
We  need  borrow  nothing  from  CathoB-j 
cism.    Episcopacy  retained  (did  not  bor- ; 
row)  as  much  of    the    ritual  of  tWj 
church  as  is  wanted  in  the  present  aff.  | 
for  those  among  us  who  have  Catholic  j 
propensities.    Other  sects,  if  they  need ' 
forms,  must  originate  them,  and  thi»| 
they  must    do    not    mechanically,  W 
from   the   promptings   of    the  spiritw 
life,  from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  w 
manifesting  their  religious  hopes  and 
aspirations.     Woe  to  that  church  whiA 
looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  ta 
spiritual  life  !     The  dying  man  is  not  » 
be  revived  by  a  new  dress,  bowe«f 
graceful.      The   disease  of   a  languid 
sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  cere- 
monies.   It  needs  deeper  modes  <m  curt. 
Let  it  get  life,  and  it  will  naturallycrea* 
the  emblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  <• 
express  and  maintain  its  spiritual  foitt 
The  great  instrument  of  influence  aad 
dominion  in  the  Catholic  church  is  cnj' 
which  we  should  shudder  to  boirow  W 
which  may  still  give  important  hints  i« 
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to  the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I 
refer  to  confession.  Nothing  too  bad 
caa  be  said  of  this.  By  laying  open  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priest,  it 
makes  the  priest  the  master  of  all. 
Still,  to  a  good  man,  it  gives  the  power 
of  doing  good,  —  a  powei*  which,  I  doubt 
not,  is  otfeen  conscientiously  used.  It 
gives  to  the  Tdigioos  teacher  an  ac- 
cess to  men's  minds  and  ifnujienoe. 


such  as  the  pulpit  does  not   furnish. 

Instead  of  scattering  generalities  among 

the  crowd,  he  can  administer  to  each 
soul  the  very  instruction,  warning,  en- 
cooragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries there  is  little  preaching,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  confessionsil  is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  pulpit.  And 
what  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  Pro- 
testants should  adopt  confession  ?  No. 
But  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
great  principle  of  confession,  that  on 
which  its  power  rests,  viz.,  access  to 
the  individual  mind,  may  not  be  used 
more  than  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers ; 
whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained 
by  honorable  and  generous  means,  and 
so  used  as  to  be  gimrded  a^inst  abuse. 
Preaching  is  now  our  chief  reliance ; 
bat  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots 
over  many  heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the 
hearts  of  more.  Its  aim  is  too  vague  to 
do  much  execution.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  how  little  clear  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  duty  and  religion  is  com- 
municated by  the  pulpit,  and  how  often 
the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of 
clear  views,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs 
into  morbidness  or  excess.  No  art,  no 
science  is  taught  so  vaeuelv  as  religion 
from  the  pulpit.  No  Dook  is  so  read 
or  expounded  as  the  Bible  is,  that  is, 
in  minute  fragments,  and  without  those 
he^  of  method  by  which  all  other 
branches  are  taught.  Is  not  a  freer, 
easier,  opener  communication  with  his 
pupils  needed  than  the  minister  does  or 
can  hold  from  the  pulpit  ?  Should  not 
nudes  of  teaching  and  intercourse  be 
adopted,  hy  which  he  can  administer 
Iniih  to  different  minds,  according  to 
their  various  capacities  and  wants .' 
Most  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching,  and 
inore  on  more  familiar  communication  ? 

This  question  becomes  of  more  im- 
portance, because  it  is  very  plain  that 
pleaching  is  becoming  less  and  less  effi- 
cacious. Preaching  is  not  what  it  was 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.    Then, 


when  there  was  no  printing,  compara- 
tively no  reading,  Christianity  could 
only  be  spread  by  the  living  voice. 
Hence  to  preach  became  s3monymous 
with  teaching.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the 
press  preaches  incomparably  more  than 
the  pulpit.  Through  this  all  are  per- 
mitted to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may 
not  speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from 
tlK  priatiBB'-coom,  and  her  touching  ex- 
positions of  reli^on,  not  learned  in  the- 
ological institutions,  but  in  the  schools 
of  affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience, 
of  domestic  change,  sometimes  make 
their  wa^  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
the  mimster's  homilies.  The  result  is, 
that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place 
now  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unrefined 
ages.  The  minister  addresses  from  his 
pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as  him- 
self, and  almost  every  parishioner  has  at 
home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in 
public.  The  minister,  too,  has  compet- 
itors in  the  laity,  s^  they  are  called,  who 
very  wisely  remse  to  leave  to  him  the 
monopoly  of  public  speaking,  and  who 
are  encroaching  on  his  province  more 
and  more.  In  this  altered  condition  of 
the  world,  the  ministry  is  to  undergo 
important  changes.  What  they  must 
be,  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I 
will  only  say  that  the  vagueness  which 
belongs  to  so  much  religious  instruction 
from  the  pulpit  must  give  place  to  a 
teaching  which  shall  meet  more  the 
wants  of  the  individual,  and  the  wants 
of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great 
principles  must  be  expounded  in  accom- 
modation to  different  ages,  capacities, 
stages  of  improvement,  and  an  inter- 
course be  established  by  which  all 
classes  may  be  helped  to  apply  them  to 
their  own  particular  conditions.  How 
shall  Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  individual,  and  on  society  at  the 
present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles ?  This  is  the  great  question  to  be 
solved,  and  the  reply  to  it  will  determine 
the  form  which  the  Christian  ministry 
is  to  take.  I  imagine  that,  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  ministry  must  have 
greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It 
will  be  discovered  that  the  individual 
minister  must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down 
to  certain  established  modes  of  opera- 
tion, that  he  must  not  be  required  to 
cast  his  preaching  into  the  old  mould, 
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to  circumscribe  himself  to  the  old  top- 
ics, to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do 
most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to 
his  own  nature,  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own 
breast.  1  imagine  it  will  be  discovered 
that,  as  justice  may  be  administered 
without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  func- 
tion without  a  crown  or.  sceptre,  so 
Christianity  may  be  administered  in 
more  natural  ana  less  formal  ways  than 
have  prevailed,  and  that  the  mimster.,  in 
Rowing  less  technical,  will  find  religion 
becoming  to  himself  and  others  a  more 
living  reality.  I  imagine  that  our  pres* 
ent  religious  organizations  will  silently 
melt  away,  and  that  hierarchies  will  be 
found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine, 
law,  or  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But 
I  will  check  these  imaginings.  The 
point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Car 
tholicism  might  teach  us  one  element  of 
an  effectual  ministry,  that  the  Protestant 
teacher  needs  ana  should  seek  access 
to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he 
now  possesses  ;  and  the  point  at  which 
I  stop  is;  that  this  access  is  to  be  so 
sought  and  so  used  as  not  to  infringe 
religious  liberty,  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  the  n'ee  action  of  the  individ- 
ual mind.  .  Nothing  but  this  liberty  can 
secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

In  the  free  remarks  which  I  have 
now  made  on  certain  denominations  of 
Christians,  I  have  been  influenced  by 
no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  In  all 
sects  I  recognize  jo3^11y  true  disciples 
of  the  common  Master.  Catholicism 
boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
names  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy, 
so  Presbyterianism,  &c.  I  exclude  none. 
I  know  that  Christianitjris  mighty  enough 
to  accomplish  its  end  in  all.  I  cannot, 
however,  speak  of  religious  any  more 
than  of  political  parties,  without  betray- 
ing the  little  respect  I  have  for  them 
as  parties.  There  is  no  portion  of  hu- 
man history  more  humbling  than  that  of 
sects.  When  I  meditate  on  the  grand 
moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity, 
in  which  all  its  glory  consists ;  when 
I  consider  how  plainly  Christianity  at- 
taches importance  to  nothing  but  to  the 
moral  excellence,  the  disinterested,  di- 


vine virtue,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  life  of  its  Founder;  and 
when  from  this  position  I  look  down  oa 
the  sects  which  have  figured  and  now 
figure  in  the  church  ;  when  I  see  them 
making  such  a  stir  about  matten  mt- 
erally  so  unessential ;  when  I  see  tneni 
seizing  on  a  disputed  and  disputaUe 
doctrine,  making  it  a  watchwora,  a  lest 
of  God's  ^vor,  a  bond  of  commonson, 
a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge 
of  peculiar  holiness,  a  warrant  for  con- 
demning its  rejectors,  however  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  1  see 
them  overlooking  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  and  laying  infinite  stress  here 
on  a  bishop  and  prayer-book,  there  on 
the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  baptism, 
and  there  on  some  dark  solution  of  as 
incomprehensible  article  of  faith  ;  wfaea 
I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exdusiw 
claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the 
promises  of  God's  word :  when  I  \vcM 
the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denundatkm 
and  excommunication  which  they  dcli|^ 
to  hurl ;  when  I  consider  how  their  docp 
theology,  in  proportion  as  it  is  exaniinedt 
evaporates  into  words,  how  many  oppo- 
site and  extravagant  notions  are  cm'cred 
by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  and 
tradition,  and  how  commonly  the  per- 
suasion of  infallibility  is  proportiooed 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed  :  —  whei 
I  consider  these  things,  and  other  raal- 
ters  of  like  import,  I  am  lost  in  anoaie- 
ment  at  the  amount  of  arrogant  foDy^ 
of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost 
incredible  blindness  to  the  end  and  e^ 
sence  of  Christianity,  which  the  kislorf 
of  sects  reveals.    I  have,  indeed,  pio- 
found  respect  for  individuals  in  aU  cc0i» 
munions  of  Christians.     But  on  sect% 
and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,   I  mmsi  be 
allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pit^ 
—  I  had  almost  said  contempt.    In  pas*- 
ing  these  censures  1  claim  no  superioti^ 
I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  ot  all  sects 
who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  pa^> 
ticular,  and  who,  far  from  claiming  su- 
perior intelligence,  are  distinguished  hf 
following  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  noh 
ural  impulses,  and  spontaneous  judgments 
of  conscience  and  common-sense. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  Iettt% 
which  indeed  has  grown  under  my  bands 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  I 
must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to 


invitation  to  visit  you.      You  say 
Kentucky  will  not  exclude  me  mr  o^ 
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tioDs  on  slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
the  country.  I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant 
rit,  wherever  manifested.  What  you 
accords  with  what  I  have  hearcl  of 
frank,  liberal  character  of  Kentucky, 
our  accounts  of  the  West  make  me 
sire  to  visit  it  I  desire  to  see  nature 
ider  new  aspects ;  but  still  more  to  see 
new  form  of  society.  I  hear  of  the 
efects  of  the  West,  but  I  loam  that  a 
there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man, 
It  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not 
lys  to  be  found  in  older  communities. 
It  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he 
more  from  generous  impulses,  and 
ss  from  selfish  calculations.  These  are 
tidings.  I  rejoice  that  the  inter- 
ysTst  between  the  East  and  West  is 
ising.  Both  will  profit.  The  West 
y  learn  from  us  the  love  of  order,  the 
which  adorn  and  cheer  life,  the  in- 
itutions  of  education  and  religion,  which 
at  the  foundation  of  our  greatness, 
'  may  give  us  in  return  the  energies 
virtues  which  belong  to  and  dis- 
kguish  a  fresher  state  of  society.  Such 
Icnanges  I  regard  as  the  most  precious 
lits  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than 
:hanees  of  products  of  industry,  and 
sy  will  do  more  to  bind  us  together  as 

people. 

!You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in 
lur  part  of  the  country.     I  should  do 
cheerfully  if  I  could.     It  would  re- 
Ice  me  to  bear  a  testimony,  however 
>ble,  to  great  truths  in  your  new  set- 
Sments.     I  confess,  however,   that   I 
that  my  education  would  unfit  me 
great  usefulness  among  you.     I  fear 
\i  the   habits,  rules,  and    criticisms 
ler  which  I  have  grown  up,  and  al- 
>st  grown  old,  have  not  left  me  the 
lom  and  courage  which  are  needed 
the  style  of  address  best  suited  to 
!  Western   people.      I   have  fought 
inst  these  chains.      I  have  labored 
a  free  man,  but  in  the  state  of 
ministry  and  of  society  here,  free- 
'  is  a  hard  acquisition.     I  hope  the 
%  generation  will  gain  it  more  easily 
abundantly  than  their  fathers. 
^  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother, 
best  wishes  for  your  usefulness.     I 
not  ask  for  you  enjoyment     I  ask 
you  something  better  and  greater, 
ethin^  which  mcludes  it,  —  even  a 
it  to  live  and  die  for  a  cause  which 
learer  than  your  own  enjoyment.    *If 


I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which 
your  situation  demands  above  all  others, 
It  would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and 
hope.  Believe  in  God's  ^eat  purposes 
towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in 
the  mighty  power  of  truth  and  love. 
Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and 
died  to  breathe  into  his  church  and 
into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now 
exists.  Believe  in  the  capacities  and 
greatness  of  human  nature.  Believe 
that  the  celestial  virtue,  revealed  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  bright  vision  for  barren  admiration, 
but  is  to  become  a  reality  in  your  own 
and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your  work 
a  trustful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your 
breath  in  wailin?  over  the  times.  Strive 
to  make  them  better.  Do  not  be  dis- 
heartened by  evils.  '  Feel  through  your 
whole  soul  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  universe,  —  that  it  is  per- 
mitted only  to  call  forth  the  energy  of 
love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for 
its  removal.  Settle  it  in  your  mind  that 
a  minister  can  never  speak  an  effectual 
word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Al- 
low me  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  hope 
of  you.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  from 
one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you  com- 
prehenaed  the  grandeur  of  your  work 
as  a  Christian  minister.  I  learned  that 
the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely  moved 
teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths, 
seemed  to  you  more  glorious  than  a 
throne.  I  learned  that  you  had  come 
to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  —  the  power 
of  acting  generously  on  the  soul  of  his 
brother ;  of  communicating  to  others  a 
divine  spirit,  of  awakening  in  others  a 
heavenly  life,  which  is  to  outlive  the 
stars.  I  then  felt  that  you  would  not 
labor  in  vain.  You  have,  indeed,  pecul- 
iar trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from 
your  brethren,  but  there  is  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  more  cheering  than  the 
dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  workine  with  God  more 
strengthening  than  all  human  co-opera- 
tion. There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
makes  privations  and  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  his  truth  seem  light  which 
makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lation, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our 
faith.    My  young  brother,  I  wish  you 
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these  blessines.    What  else  ought  I  to 
wish  for  you  ? 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  writ- 
ten in  great  haste.  The  opinions,  in- 
deed, have  been  deliberately  formed; 
but  they  probably  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  greater  caution.    If  it  will 


serve,  in  your  judgment,  the  cause  ol 
truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

WiLUAM  £.    CBANNIK& 

Boston,  JunCy  1836. 


THE    SYSTEM    OF    EXCLUSION   AND   DENUNCIATION 

IN    RELIGION    CONSIDERED. 

1815. 


Nothing  is  pldner  than  that  the  | 
leaders  of  the  party  called  "  Orthodox  " 
have  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce  a 
system  of  exclusion  in  regard  to  Liberal 
Christians.  Thev  spare  no  pains  to  in- 
fect the  minds  01  their  too  easy  follow- 
ers with  the  persuasion  that  they  ought 
to  refuse  communion  with  their  Unita- 
rian brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the 
name,  character,  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tians. On  this  system  I  shall  now  offer 
several  observations. 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion. 
I  beg  that  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  zeal  of  Liberal  Cnristians 
on  this  point  has  no  other  object  than 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  We  are  pleading,  not  our 
own  cause,  but  the  cause  of  our  Master. 
The  denial  of  our  Christian  character  by 
fallible  and  imperfect  men  gives  us  no 
anxiety.  Our  relation  to  Tesus  Christ  is 
not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man. 
Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on 
human  passions.  We  have  precisely  the 
same  power  over  our  brethren  which 
they  have  over  us,  and  are  equally  au- 
thorized to  sever  them  from  the  body  of 
Christ.  Still  more  ;  if  the  possession  of 
truth  gives  superior  weight  to  denun- 
ciation, we  are  persuaded  that  our  oppo- 
sers  will  be  the  severest  sufiFerers,  should 
we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  and  condemnation.  But  we 
have  no  disposition  to  usurp  power  over 
•  our  brethren.  We  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  is  so  studiously  excited  aeainst 
ourselves  has  done  Incalculable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  pray  God  to 
deliver  us  from  its  power. 


Why  are  the  name,  character,  and 
rights  of  Cliristians  to  be  denied  to  Uni- 
tarians ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  ?  Do  they  reject  his  word  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice?  Do 
their  lives  discover  indinerence  to  his 
authority  and  example  ?  No,  these  aie 
not  their  offences.  They  arc  deficient 
in  none  of  the  qualifications  of  disciples 
which  were  required  in  the  primitive  age. 
Their  offence  is,  that  they  read  ue 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  derive 
from  them  different  opinions  on  certain 
points  from  those  which  others  have 
adopted.  Mistake  of  judgment  is  thdr 
pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is  bid 
to  their  charge  by  men  who  are  as  lia- 
ble to  mistake  as  themselves,  and  who 
seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into  some 
of  the  grossest  errors.  A  condemninf 
sentence  from  such  judges  carries  wim 
it  no  terror.  Sorrow  for  its  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  strong  disapprobation  ni  its 
arrogance,  are  the  principal  feelings 
whicn  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  Christians 
are  not  more  impressed  with  the  unbe- 
coming spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  cl 
those  who  deny  the  Christian  character 
to  professed  and  exemplary  foltoweis 
of  Jesus  Christ  because  they  differ  in 
opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtik 
and  difficult  subjects  of  theology.  A 
stranger,  at  hearing  the  language  w 
these  denouncers  would  conclude,  with- 
out a  doubt,  that  they  were  clothed  wiA 
infallibility,  and  were  appointed  to  at  it 
judgment  on  their  bretnren.  But,  f* 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence for  the  language  of  superi<vity 
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aasomed  by  our  adversaries.     Are  they 
exempted  trom  the  common  frailty  of 
our  nature?      Has    God   given    them 
superior  intelligence  ?   Were  they  edu- 
cated under  circumstances  more  lavora- 
Ue  to  improvement  than  those  whom 
they  condemn  ?     Have  they  brought  to 
tlie  Scriptxu'es   more   serious,  anxious, 
and  unwearied  attention  ?    Or  do  their 
lives  express  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
and  for  his  Son  ?    No.    They  are  fallible, 
imperfect  men,   possessing  no   higher 
means,  and   no   stronger   motives   for 
studying  the  word  of  God  than  their 
UniUrian  brethren.     And  yet  their  lan- 
guage to  them  is  virtually  this :  "  We 
immounce  you  to  be  in  error,  and  in 
most  dangerous  error.     We  know  that 
we  are  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong, 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.     You  are  unworthy  the 
Christian  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us 
at  the  table  of  Christ.    We  offer  you  the 
truth,  and  you  reject  it  at  the  peril  of 
pur  souls."     Such  is  the  lan^age  of 
humble  Christians  to  men  who,  m  capac- 
ity and  apparent  piety,  are  not  inferior 
to  themselves.  This  lan^age  has  spread 
from  the  leaders  throu^  a  considerable 
part  of  the  community.     Men  in  those 
V3dks  of  life  which  leave  them  without 
leisure  or  opportunities   for   improve- 
ment, are  heard  to  decide  on  the  most 
intricate  points,  and  to  pass  sentence 
OQ  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  !     The 
female,  forgettine^  the  tenderness  of  her 
sex,  and  the  limited  advantages  which 
her  education  affords  for  a  critical  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  inveiehs  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  damnable  errors  of  such 
nen  as  Newton,    Locke,   Clarke,  and 
Price !  The  voung,  too,  forget  the  mod- 
esty which  oelongs  to  their  aee,  and 
hurl  condemnation  on  the  head  which 
kas  grown  CTay  in  the  service  of  God 
^mankind.    Need  I  ask  whether  this 
H"nt  of  denunciation  for  supposed  error 
becomes  the  humble  and  fallible  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  Christ .? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  ex- 
;  dusion  and  denunciation,  it  is  often 
I  wged  that  the  *' honor  of  religion,"  the 
**PM1^  of  the  church,"  and  the  **  cause 
I  « troth,"  forbid  those  who  hold  the  true 
I  fospel  to  maintain  fellowship  with  those 
;  ^  support  corrupt  and  injurious  opin- 
I  iMis.  Without  stopping  to  notice  the 
I  iMdesty  of  those  who  claim  an  exclusive 


knowledge  of  the  true  gospel,  I  would 
answer,  that  the  ** honor  of  religion" 
can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Chris- 
tian fellowship  men  of  irreproachable 
lives,  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severe- 
ly from  that  narrow  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  has  excluded  such  men  for 
imagined  errors.  1  answer  again,  that 
the  ** cause  of  truth"  can  never  suffer 
by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men 
who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Script- 
ures their  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely  by 
substituting  for  this  standard  conformity 
to  human  creeds. and  formularies.  It  is 
thily  wonderful,  if  excommunication  for 
supposed  error  be  the  method  of  purify- 
ing the  church,  that  the  church  has  been 
so  long  and  so  wofully  corrupted.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of 
Christians  in  other  respects,  they  have 
certainly  discovered  no  criminal  reluc- 
tance in  applying  this  instrument  of 
purification.  Could  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  excommunication  have  cor- 
rected the  atmosphere  of  the  church, 
not  one  pestilential  vapor  would  have 
loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise 
would  not  have  been  more  pure,  more 
refreshing.  But  what  does  history  tell 
us  ?  It  tells  us  that  tlie  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion and  denunciation  has  contributed 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of 
error :  and  has  rendered  the  records  of 
the  Christian  community  as  black,  as 
bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity,  as  the 
records  of  empires  founded  on  conquest 
and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said,  Did  not  the  Apostle  de- 
nounce the  erroneous,  and  pronounce  a 
curse  on  the  "  abettors  of  another  gos- 
pel"? This  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
mends  of  denunciation.  But  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired 
men,  capable  of  marking  out  with  un- 
erring certainty  those  who  substituted 
"another  gospel"  for  the  true.  Show 
us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the 
character  of  those  men  against  whom 
the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men  who  knew  distinctly 
what  the  Apostles  taueht,  and  yet  op- 
posed it;  and  who  endeavored  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  in  the 
churches  which  the  Apostles  had  planted. 
These  men,  resisting  the  known  instruct 
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tions  of  the  authorized  and  inspired 
teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  discovering 
a  factious,  selfish,  mercenary  spirit,  were 
justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the  Chris- 
tian name.  But  what  in  conunon  with 
these  men  have  the  Christians  whom  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  "  Orthodox "  to 
denounce  ?  Do  these  oppose  what  they 
know  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere  Je- 
sus and  his  inspired  messengers  ?  Do 
they  not  dissent  from  their  brethren 
simply  because  they  believe  that  their 
brethren  dissent  from  their  Lord  ?  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  contest  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  not  between  the  Apostles  them- 
selves and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians 
who  equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  au- 
thorized teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  who 
only  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  writings.  How  un- 
just, then,  is  it  for  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians to  confound  their  opponents  with 
the  factious  and  unprincipled  sectarians 
of  the  primitive  age  !  Mistake  in  judg- 
ment is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one 
denomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge 
against  another ;  and  do  we  find  that  the 
Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as 
**  awful  and  fatal  hostility  "  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  they  pronounced  anathemas 
on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who 
misapprehended  their  doctrines  ?  The 
Apostles  well  remembered  that  none 
ever  mistook  more  widely  than  them- 
selves. They  remembefed,  too,  the 
lenity  of  their  Lord  towards  their  er- 
rors, and  this  lenity  they  cherished  and 
labored  to  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Christians 
a  right  to  bear  "solemn  testimony" 
against  opinions  which  are  "  utterly 
subversive  of  the  gospel,  and  most  dan- 
gerous to  men>  eternal  interests  "  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions  of  men 
who  discover  eaual  intelligence  and 
piety  with  ourselves,  are  entitled  to 
resper:tful  consideration.  If,  after  in- 
(^uiry,  they  seem  erroneous  and  inju- 
rious, we  are  authorized  and  bound, 
according  to  our  ability,  to  expose,  by 
fair  and  serious  argument,  their  nature 
and  tendency.  But  I  maintain  that  we 
have  no  right  as  individuals,  or  in  an 
associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  "solemn 
testimony"  against  these  opinions,  by 
menacing  with  ruin  the  Christian  who 
listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them 


with  the  most  terrifying  epithets,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  candid  inquiij 
into  their  truth.  This  is  the  fashiooa- 
ble  mode  of  ''bearing  testimony/' and 
it  is  a  weapon  which  w^ill  always  be 
most  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
proud,  the  positive,  and  overbearing, 
who  are  most  impatient  of  contradictioo, 
and  have  least  regard  to  the  rights  of 
their  brethren. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ri^htof 
Christians,  as  to  bearing  testimoiiy 
against  opinions  which  they  deem  Ibjo* 
rious,  I  deny  that  they  have  any  right 
to  pass  a  condemning  sentence,  oo  ac- 
count of  these  opinions,  on  the  chara^ 
ters  of  men  whose  general  deportmeiit 
is  conformed  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Both  Scripture  and  reason  unite  ii 
teaching  that  the  best  and  only  standard 
of  character  is  the  life ;  and  he  vba 
overlooks  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  opinions  about  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  may  err,  violates 
most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  can- 
did  judgment,  and  opposes  the  peaceful 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  gospel  je* ' 
sus  Christ  says,  "  By  their  fruits  shalj 
ye  know  them."  "  Not  every  one  thai  j 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  ^' 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  whs 'i 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  "  Ye  are  my  hiends,  if  ye  d» 
whatsoever  I  conunana  you."  ''He that 
heareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings^" 
i,e,,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  tht 
Mount,  "  I  will  liken  him  to  a  man  wbn 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  It  wontf. 
be  easy  to  multiply  similar  passagesw. 
The  whole  Scriptures  teach  us  that  bi 
and  he  only  is  a  Christian  whose  life  ift 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospc^ 
and  that  by  this  standard  alone  the  pnK 
fession  of  this  religion  should  be  tnedL 
We  do  not  deny  that  our  brethren  hafit 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  <MB 
Christian  character.  But  we  insist  thA 
we  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by 
fairest,  the  most  approvea .  and  the  mo# 
settled  rules  by  wnich  character  can  to 
tried;  and  when  these  are  overlookc4r 
and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is 
plied,  we  are  injured :  and  an  assanlt  ^ 
character,  which  rests  on  this 
deserves  no  better  name  than 
tion  and  persecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  . 
cution  will  be  indignantly  repelled 
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who  deal  most  largely  in  denun- 
datbn.  But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or 
iijury  iaflicted  for  opinions  ;  and  surely 
assaults  oo  character  fall  under  this  den- 
lution.  Some  persons  seem  to  think 
[  that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing 
\  error  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  that 
I  dierefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except 
'  intfistempered  imaginations,  because  no 
dass  of  Christians  among  us  is  armed 
I  vith  these  terrible  weapons.  But  no. 
;  The  form  is  changed,  but  the  spirit 
I  fim.  Persecution  has  given  up  its 
I  halter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom 
I  from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts  what  it 
I  cannot  openly  destroy.  For  example,  a 
i  liberal  minister,  however  circumspect  in 
'  his  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  rela- 
tbi^,  no  sooner  avows  his  honest  con- 
I  nctions  on  some  of  the  most  difficult 
I  subjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a 
I  bf-void.  A  thousand  suspicions  are 
I  iafased  into  his  hearers ;  and  it  is  insin- 
i  ttted  that  he  b  a  minister  of  Satan,  in 
j  "the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light."  At  a 
I  little  distance  from  his  home,  calumny 
[assumes  a  bolder  lone.  He  is  pro- 
I  Bounced  an  infidel,  and  it  is  gravely 
isked  whether  he  believes  in  a  God. 
At  a  greater  distance,  his  morals  are 
iisailed.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
•leading  souls  to  hell,"  to  gratify  the 
'nost  selfish  passions.  But,  notwith- 
[ttanduig  all  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word 
I  about  persecution,  for  reports  like  these 
:nck  no  hmbs ;  they  do  not  even  injure 
[abair  of  his  head ;  and  how,  then,  is  he 
||osccnted }    Now,  for  myself,  I  am  as 

S'lmg  that  my  adversarv  should  take 
purse  or  my  Ufe  as  that  he  should 
me  of  my  reputation,  rob  me  of  the 
pifection  of  my  friends  and  of  my  means 
jrf  doing  good.  "  He  who  takes  from 
ft  my  good  name,"  takes  the  best  pos- 
P|^on  of  which  human  power  can  de- 
^'tcuxc.  It  is  true  that  a  Christian's 
tation  is  comparatively  a  light  ob- 
;  and  so  is  his  property,  so  is  his 
;  all  are  li^ht  things  to  him  whose 
^.^eisfullof  immortzuity.  But,  of  all 
Wdly  blessings,  .m  honest  reputation 
JMo  many  of  us  the  most  precious ;  and 
■Kwborobs  us  of  it  is  the  most  injurious 
If  mankind,  and  among  the  worst  of 
^  tors.  Let  not  the  friends  of  de- 
on  attempt  to  escape  this  charge 
J)leading  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
vsmcere  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
K  tratL    St.  Dominic  was  equally  sin- 


cere when  he  built  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  many  torturers  of  Chris- 
tians have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds, 
at  the  moment  of  applying  the  rack  and 
the  burning  iron,  by  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  cause  of  truth  required  the 
sacrifice  of  its  foes.  I  beg  that  these 
remarks  may  not  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  party  called  "  Orthodox," 
among  whom  are  multitudes  whose  hu- 
mility and  charity  would  revolt  from  mak- 
ing themselves  the  standards  of  Christian 
piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian 
character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be 
added  to  those  which  have  been  already 
urged  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright 
lives  on  account  of  their  opinions.  It 
necessarily  generates  perpetual  discord 
in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions 
as  much  as  in  features.  No  two  minds 
are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades  of 
belief  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst 
this  immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every 
man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every 
man  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of  his 
brother.  Every  man  is  prone  to  maenify 
the  importance  of  his  own  peculianties, 
and  to  discover  danger  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  others.  This  is  human  nature. 
Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions, 
because  they  are  his  own,  and  his  self- 
will  and  pnde  are  wounded  by  contra- 
diction. Now  what  must  we  expect 
when  beings  so  erring,  so  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to 
the  views  of  others,  assert  the  nght  of 
excluding  one  anotlier  from  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  account  of  imagined 
error?  as  the  Scriptures  confine  this 
right  to  no  individual  and  to  no  body 
of  Christians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all ; 
and  what  must  we  expect  when  Chris- 
tians of  all  capacities  and  dispositions, 
the  iniorant,  prejudiced,  and  self -con- 
ceited, imagine  it  their  duty  to  prescribe 
opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open 
or  to  shut  the  door  of  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  which  their 
neighlK)rs  may  form  on  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  points  of  theology? 
This  question,  unhappily,  has  received 
answer  upon  answer  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  there  see  Christians  de- 
nounang  and  excommunicating  one  an- 
other for  supposed  error,  until  every 
denomination  has  been  pronounced  ac- 
cursed by  some  portion  of  the  Christian 
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world ;  so  that  were  the  curses  of  men 
to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would 
enter  heaven.  To  me,  it  appears  that 
to  plead  for  the  right  of  excluding  men 
of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpet- 
ual and  universal  war.  Arm  men  with 
this  power,  and  we  shall  have  ^*  nothing 
but  thunder."  Some  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  imagine  that  if  this 
"horrid  Unitarianism  "  were  once  hunted 
down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the 
church  would  be  at  peace.  But  no :  our 
4>resent  contests  have  their  origin,  not 
in  the  "enormities"  of  Unitarianism, 
but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  in  the  love  of  power,  in  Impatience 
of  contradiction,  in  men's  passion  for 
imposing  their  own  views  upon  others, 
in  the  same  causes  which  render  them 
an;cious  to  make  proselytes  to  all  their 
opinions.  Were  Unitarianism  quietly 
interred,  another  and  another  hideous 
form  of  error  would  start  up  before 
the  zealous  guardians  of  the  "purity 
of  the  church."  The  Arminian,  from 
whom  the  pursuit  has  been  diverted 
for  a  time  by  his  more  offending  Uni- 
tarian brother,  would  soon  be  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  security  by  the  clamor 
of  denunciation :  and  should  the  Armin- 
ian fall  a  prev,  the  Calvinists  would  then 
find  time  to  look  into  the 'controversies 
among  themselves,  and  almost  every 
class  would  discover,  with  the  eagle  eye 
of  their  brethren  at  New  York,  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  hold  "an- 
other gospel,"  and  ought  to  be  "re- 
sisted and  denounced."  Thus  the  wars 
of  Christians  will  be  perpetual.  Never 
will  there  be  peace  until  Christians  agree 
to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  character  in  the 
temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  prac- 
tice of  denouncing  the  supposed  errors 
of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity  is 
this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the 
church  men  who  have  the  least  claim 
to  influence.  Humble,  meek,  and  affec- 
tionate Christians  are  least  disposed  to 
make  creeds  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impetuous,  proud, 
and  enthusiastic,  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents, are  always  most  positive  and 
most  unsparing  in  denunciation.  These 
take  the  lead  in  a  system  of  exclusion. 


They  have  no  false  modesty,  no  fabe 
charity,  to  shackle  their  zeal  in  iraminy; 
fundamentals  for  th'eir  brethren,  and  ii 
punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  Tte^ 
consequence  is,  that  creeds  are  ^vmci' 
which  exclude  from  Christ's  chonft' 
some  of  his  truest  followers,  whkk 
outrage  reason  as  well  as  reveUtioBt. 
and  which  subsequent  ages  are  obli^ 
to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  iht 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  oft 
reflection.  Such  has  been  the  histotyj 
of  the  church.  ■  It  is  strange  that  we  do  | 
not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past  Wfaal| 
man,  who  feels  his  own  fallibility,  wht' 
sees  the  errors  into  which  the  positiit; 
and  "orthodox"  of  former  times  bast 
been  betrayed,  and  who  consideis 
own  utter  inability  to  decide  on 
degree  of  truth  which  every  mind, 
every  capacity,  must  receive  in  onkc 
to  salvation,  will  not  tremble  at 
responsibility  of  prescribing  to 
brethren,  in  his  own  words,  the 
they  must  maintain  on  the  most 
plexing  subiects  of  religion  t  Hm 
will  always  leave  this  work  to  others. 
Another  important  consideration 
that  this  system  of  excluding  men 
apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opi 
entirely  subverts  free  inquiry  into 
Scriptures.  When  once  a 
system  is  surrounded  by  this 
when  once  its  defenders  have 
the  majority  to  believe  that  the 
tion  of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  h* 
is  left  to  Christians?  The  obs 
to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be 
powerful,  as  in  the  neighborhooa  d 
Inquisition.  The  multitude  dare 
think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not 
The  right  of  private  judgment  may 
in  a  Protestant  country,  be  reduced 
a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  men  are 
to  the  Scriptures ;  but  thev  arc 
before  they  go  that  they  will  be  dri' 
from  the  church  on  earth  and  in  hea' 
unless  they  find  in  the  Scriptures 
doctrines  which  are  embodied  in 
popular  creed.  They  are  told, 
to  inquire  for  themselves  ;  but  they 
also  told  at  what  points  inquiry  most 
rive ;  and  the  sentence  of  exdusion  ~ 
over  them  if  they  happen  to  stray, 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men, 
forbidden  paths.  Now  this 
liberty"  is,  in  one  respect,  mofc 
tating  than  papal  bondage.      It 
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as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to 
us  courteously  as  friends  and  brethren 
whilst  it  rivets  our  chains.  It  invites 
and  even  charges  us  to  look  with  our 
own  eyes,  but  with  the  same  breath 
warns  us  against  seeing  any  thing  which 
**  Orthodox  "  eyes  have  not  seen  before 
us.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  favorable 
to  serious  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  the 
eospel?  yet,  how  long  has  the  church 
been  groaning  under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 

Another  objection  to  this  system  of 
excluding  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles 
of  Congregationalism.  In  churches 
where  the  power  is  lodged  in  a  few 
individuals,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  work  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
cluding the  erroneous  may  seem  less 
difficuft.  But  among  Congregational- 
ists,  the  tribunal  before  which  the  of- 
fender is  to  be  brought  is  the  whole 
church,  consisting  partly  of  men  in 
humble  circumstances  and  of  unim- 
proved minds ;  partly  of  men  engaged 
m  active  and  pressmg  business  ;  and 
partly  of  men  of  education,  whose 
studies  have  been  directed  to  law  and 
medicine.  Now,  is  this  a  tribunal  be- 
fore which  the  most  intricate  points  of 
theology  are  to  be  discussed,  and  seri- 
ous inquirers  are  to  answer  for  opinions 
which  they  have  perhaps  examined  more 
laboriously  and  faithfully  than  all  their 
judges  ?  Would  a  church  of  humble 
men,  conscious  of  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities, consent  to  try,  for  these  pre- 
tended crimes,  professmg  Christians  as 
intelligent,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary 
as  themselves  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in 
the  business  of  excluding;  men  for  opin- 
ions, a  church  can  be  htde  more  than 
the  tool  of  the  minister,  or  a  few  influ- 
ential members  ;  and  our  churches  are, 
in  eeneral,  too  independent  and  too  up- 
right to  take  this  part  in  so  solemn  a 
transaction.  To  correct  their  deficien- 
cies, and  to  quicken  their  zeal  on  this 
point,  we  are  now  threatened  with  new 
tribunals,  or  consociations,  whose  office 
it  will  be  to  try  ministers  for  their  errors, 
to  inspect  the  churches,  and  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
**  heresy."  Whilst  the  laity  are  slum- 
bering, the  ancient  and  free  constitution 
of  our  churches  is  silently  undermined, 
and  is  crumbling  away.     Since  argument 


is  insufficient  to  produce  uniformity  of 
opinion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
powerful  instruments  of  conviction,  —  I 
mean  to  ecclesiastical  courts.  And 
are  this  people  indeed  prepared  to  subn 
mit  to  this  most  degrading  form  of  vas- 
salage, —  a  vassalage  which  reaches  and 
palsies  the  mind,  and  imposes  on  it  the 
dreams  and  fictions  of  men  for  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  God  ? 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  con- 
sideration which  I  shall  ur^e  against  the 
proposed  system  of  exclusion  and  sepa- 
ration. This  system  will  shake  to  the 
foundation  our  religious  institutions,  and 
destroy  many  habits  and  connections 
which  have  had  the  happiest  influence 
on  the  religious  character  of  this  people. 
In  the  first  place,  if  Christian  commun- 
ion and  all  acknowledgments  of  Chris- 
tian character  are  to  be  denied  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  opinion,  the 
annual  **  Convention  of  Congregational 
Ministers  of  Massachusetts,''  that  ancient 
bond  of  union,  must  be  dissolved ;  and 
in  its  dissolution  we  shall  lose  the  edi- 
fying, honorable,  and  rare  example  of 
ministers  regularly  assembling,  not  to 
exercise  power  and  to  fetter  the  con- 
science, but  to  reciprocate  kind  affec- 
tion, and  to  unite  in  sending  relief  to 
the  families  of.  their  deceased  brethren. 
This  event  may  e^ladden  the  heart  of  the 
sectarian ;  it  will  carry  no  joy  to  the 
widow  and  orphan.  In  the  next  place, 
the  **  Associations  of  Ministers,"  in  our 
different  counties,  must  in  many  cases 
be  broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new 
associations,  founded  on  similarity  of 
opinion.'  Thus,  that  intercourse  which 
now  subsists  between  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  and  which  tends  to 
enlarge  the  mind  and  to  give  a  liberality 
to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished,  if 
not  destroyed ;  and  ministers,  becoming 
more  contracted  and  exclusive,  will  com- 
municate more  of  this  unhappy  spirit 
to  their  societies.  In  the  next  place, 
neighboring  churches,  which,  from  their 
very  foundation,  have  cultivated  Chris- 
tian communion,  and  counselled  and 
comforted  each  other,  will  be  mutually 
estranged,  and,  catching  the  temper  of 
their  religious  guides,  will  exchange 
fellowship  for  denunciation ;  and  in- 
stead of  delighting  in  each  other's 
prosperity,  will  seek  each  other's  de- 
struction. Again  :  in  the  same  church, 
where  Christians  of  different  views  have 
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long  acknowledged  each  other  as  dis- 
ciples of  our  Master,  and  have  partaken 
the  same  feast  of  charity,  angry  divi- 
sions will  break  forth,  parties  will  be 
marshalled  under  different  leaders,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  will  be 
hurled  by  the  majority  on  their  guilt- 
less brethren  (if  the  majority  should  be 
"  Orthodox  "),  and  thus  anger,  heart- 
burnings, and  bitter  recriminations  will 
spread  through  many  of  our  towns  and 
churches.  Again :  many  of  our  religious 
societies  will  be  rent  asunder,  their  min- 
isters dismissed,  and  religious  institu- 
tions cease.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
of  our  country  parishes  are  able  to  sup- 
port but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  divided  in  sentiment ;  and 
nothing  but  a  spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
bearance has  produced  that  union  by 
which  public  worship  has  been  main- 
tained. Once  let  the  proposed'  war  be 
proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for 
support  to  that  party  only  to  which  he 
is  attached.  An  ^*  Orthodox  ''  minister 
should  blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom 
he  denounces  for  honest  opinions,  and 
to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  It  surely  cannot  be  expected 
that  Liberal  Christians  will  contribute, 
by  their  property,  to  uphold  a  system 
of  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed 
against  themselves.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  fate  of  many  of  our  societies  ? 
Their  ministers,  even  now,  can  with  dif- 
ficulty maintain  the  conflict  with  other 
denominations.  Must  they  not  sink, 
when  deserted  by  their  nrast  efficient 
friends  ?  Many  societies  will  be  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  a  prey  to 
those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  but  who 
V  will  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  name,  if  the  system  of  division  which 
has  been  proposed  be  adopted.  Many 
ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  of  their  labors  and  their  prospects 
of  usefulness;  and  I  fear  the  ministry 
will  lose  its  hold  on  the  afEection  and 
veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have 
engendered  so  much  division  and  con- 
tention. But  this  is  not  all.  The  sys- 
tem of  denying  the  Christian  name  to 
those  who  aiffer  from  us  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  will  cany  discord  not  only 
into  churches  but  famihes.  In  how  many 
instances  are  heads  of  fatmilies  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  present  subjects  of  con- 
troversy ?      Hitherto  they  have  loved 


each  other  as  partakers  of  the  santj 
glorious  hopes,  and  have  repaired ' 
their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to 
same  God  (as  they  imagined)  thi 
the  same  Mediator.     But  now,  they 
taujght  that  they  have  different  Ck)ds: 
difi^rent  gospels,  and  are  taught  thati 
friends  of  truth  are  not  to  hold  comi 
ion  with  its  rejecters.     Let  this  dc 
be  received,  and  one  of  the  tendc 
ties  by  which  many  wedded  hearts 
knit  together  will  be  dissolved, 
family  altar  must  fall.     Religion  will 
known  in  many  a  domestic  retreat, 
as  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  subject 
debate,  a  source  of  discord  or  a< 
sion. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  are 
these    sacrifices    to   be   made  ? 
great    end    is,    that    certain  opii 
which  have  been  embraced  by 
serious  and  inquiring  Christians  as 
truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from 
church,  and  be  dreaded  by  the  peopkj 
among  the  worst  of  crimes.    Unifoi 
of  opmion,  —  that  airy  good,  which 
perors,  popes,  councils,  synods,  bif 
and    ministers  have  been  seeking 
ages,   by  edicts,   creeds,   thrcatci* 
excommunications,     inquisitions, 
flames,  —  this  is  the  great   object 
the  system  of  exclusion,  separatioa. 
denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  io 
duced.     To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice 
established  habits  and  bonds  of 
and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by 
which,  as  many  reflecting  men  ' 
threaten  our  dearest  rights  and  1 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
laymen  will  no  longer  shut  their  ejcSjj 
this  subject.     It  is  a  melancholy 
that  our  long-established  Congregat 
form  of  church  government  is 
and  tribunals  unknown  to  our  cht 
and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  to 
Scriptures,  are  to  be  introduced; 
introduced  for  the  very  purpose, 
the  supposed   errors   and   mistakes 
ministers  and  private    Christians 
be  tried  and  punished  as  heresies, 
is,  as  crimes.     In  these  tribunals, 
all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  clergy, 
make  tlieology  their  profession, 
necessity  have  a  preponderating 
ence,  so  that  the  question  now 
the  public  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new 
of  the  old  controversy  which  has 
tated  all    ages ;    namely,  whether  \ 
clergy  shall  think  for  me  laity,  orf 
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scribe  to  them  their  relirion.  Were  this 
question  fairly  proposed  to  the  public, 
tnere  would  oe  but  one  answer ;  but  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseolofi;y 
about  the  purity  and  order  of  tne 
church, — a  phraseolog)r  which,  I  be- 
lieve, imposes  on  multitudes  of  min- 
isters as  well  as  laymen,  and  induces 
acquiescence  in  measures,  the  real  ten- 
dency of  which  thev  would  abhor.  It 
is.  I  hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party,  but 
from  a  sincere  regard  to  the  religion  of 
Christ,  that  I  would  rouse  the  slumber- 
ing minds  of  this  community  to  the ' 
dangers  which  hang  over  their  religious 
institutions.  No  power  is  so  rapidhr 
accumulated,  or  so  dreadfully  abusecl, 
as  ecclesiastical  power.  It  assails  men 
with  menaces  of  eternal  woe  unless  they 
submit,  and  gradually  awes  the  most 
stubborn  and  strongest  minds  into  sub- 
jection. I  mean  not  to  ascribe  the  inten- 
tion of  introducing  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
to  any  class  of  Christians  among  us ;  but 
I  believe  that  many,  in  the  fervor  of  a 
teal  which  may  be  essentially  virtuous, 
are  about  to  touch  with  unhallowed 
hands  the  ark  of  God,  to  support 
Christianity  by  measures  which  its 
mild  and  charitable  spirit  abhors.  I 
believe  that  many,  overlooking  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
history  of  the  church,  are  about  to  set 
in  motion  a  sprine  of  which  they  know 
not  the  force,  and  cannot  calculate  the 
efFects.  I  believe  that  the  seed  of  spir- 
itual tyranny  is  sown,  and  although  to 
a  careless  spectator  it  may  seem  the 
"  smallest  of  ail  seeds,''  it  has  yet  within 
itself  a  fatal  principle  of  increase,  and 
may  yet  darken  this  region  of  our  coun- 
try with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  time  is  come  when  the  friends  of 
Christian  liberty  and  Christian  charity 
are  called  to  awake,  and  to  remember 
their  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity, 
and  to  the  church  of  Christ'  The  time 
is  come  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  our  churches  must 
be  defended  with  zeaL  The  time  is 
come  when  menace  and  denunciation 
roost  be  met  with  a  spirit  which  will 
show  that  we  dread  not  the  frowns 
and  lean  not  on  the  favor  of  man.  The 
time  is  come  when  every  expression 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our  breth- 
ren should  be  repelled  as  criminal  usur- 
pation. But,  in  doin^  this,  let  the  friends 
of  liberal  and  genume  Christianity  re- 


member the  spirit  of  their  religion.  Let 
no  passion  or  bitterness  dishonor  their 
sacred  cause.  In  contending  for  the 
gospel,  let  them  not  lose  its  virtues  or 
forfeit  its  promises.  We  are,  indeed, 
called  to  pass  through  one  of  the  se- 
verest trials  of  human  virtue,  —  the  trial 
of  controversy.  We  should  carry  with 
us  a  sense  of  its  danger.  Religion, 
when  made  a  subject  of  debate,  seems 
often  to  lose  its  empire  over  the  heart 
and  life.  The  mild  and  affectionate 
spirit  of  Christianity  gives  place  to 
angry  recriminations  and  cruel  sur- 
mises. Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and 
truth  are  exchanged  for  the  arts  of 
sophistry.  The  devotional  feelings,  too, 
decline  m  warmth  and  tenderness.  Let 
us,  then,  watch  and  pray.  Let  us  take 
heed  that  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
be  not  carnal.  Whilst  we  repel  usurpa- 
tion, let  us  be  just  to  the  general  recti- 
tude of  many  by  whom  our  Christian 
rights  are  invaded.  Whilst  we  repel  the 
uncharitable  censures  of  men,  let  us  not 
forget  that  deep  humility  and  sense  of 
unworthiness  with  which  we  should  ever 
^pear  before  God.  In  our  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  great  truth,  that  our  Father 
IN  Heaven  is  alone  the  Supreme  God, 
let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
him  without  which  the  purest  concep- 
tions will  avail  little  to  enthrone  him  in 
our  hearts.  In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the 
*'  word  of  Christ,"  in  opposition  to  hu- 
man creeds  and  formularies,  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  Lord  demands  another 
ana  a  still  more  unsuspicious  confession 
of  him,  even  the  exhibition  of  his  spirit 
and  religion  in  our  lives.  ^ 

The  controversy  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  indeed  painful ;  but  it  was  not 
chosen,  but  forced  upon  us,  and  we 
ought  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  whidi  a  wise  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  subject  us.  Like  all  other 
trials,  it  is  designed  to  promote  our 
moral  perfection.  I  trust,  too,  that  it  is 
designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 
Whilst  I  would  speak  diffidently  of  the 
future,  I  still  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
rising  on  the  Christian  church  than  it 
has  yet  enjoyed.  The  gospel  is  to  shine 
forth  in  its  native  glory.  The  violent 
excitement  by  which  some  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  this  divine  system  are  now 
supported  cannot  be  permanent ;  and 
the  uncharitableness  with  which  they 
are  enforced  will  react,  like  the  perse- 
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cutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  favor 
of  truth.  Already  we  have  the  comfort 
of  seeing  many  disposed  to  inquire,  and 
to  inquire  without  that  terror  which  has 
bound  as  with  a  spell  so  manjr  minds. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  inquiry  will 
result  in  a  deep  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity is  yet  disfigured  by  errors  which 
have  Deen  transmitted  from  ages  of  dark- 
ness. Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  sure  that 
inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men  the  diffi- 


culties and  obscurities  which  attend 
present  topics  of  controversy,  win 
minate  in  what  is  infinitely  more 
rable  than  doctrinal  concord,  — in 
diffusion  of  a  mild,  candid,  and 
table   temper.      I   pray    God  that 
most  happy  consummation  may  be 
no  degree  obstructed  by  any  uncbristii 
feelings,  which,  notwithstanding  mj 
cere  efforts,  have  escaped  me  in 
present  controversy. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A    LETTER    ON    CREEDS.: 


M  V  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds 
of  Christian  union,  as  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening 
chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains 
strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that 
they  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ  To 
whom  am  I  to  go  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  but  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in 
whom  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  dwelt } 
This  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian, 
that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 
but  divine  Master ;  that  I  may  repair  to 
him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  with- 
out a  mixture  of  error ;  who  was  emi- 
nently the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  world.  And  shall  man  dare  to 
interpose  between  me  and  my  heavenly 
guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to  me 
the  articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall  best 
learn  the  truth  ?  It  is  that  in  which  I 
forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in 
which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to 
him ;  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself 
open  most  entirely  to  the  impressions  of 
his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a 
human  voice  sounding  in  my  ears,  and 
telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to 
him  in  singleness  of  heart }  All  Prot- 
estant sects,  indeed,  tell  the  learner  to 
listen  to  Jesus  Christ :  but  most  of  them 
shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so 
vehemently  and  imperiously,  that  the 
voice  of  the  heavenly  Master  is  well 
nigh  drowned  He  is  told  to  listen  to 
Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned 


if  he  receives  any  lessons  but  sudi^ 
are  taught  in  the  creed.  He  is  tokl  * 
Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted 
fallible  men,  he  will  be  excluded  ] 
the  communion  of  Christians.  This 
what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker, 
interposes  himself  between  me  and 
Saviour.  He  dares  not  trust  me 
with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me 
the  word  of  God.  This  1  cannot 
dure.  The  nearest  possible  ooi 
cation  with  the  mind  of  Christ  is 
sjeat  privilege  as  a  Christian.  1 
karn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ  hii 
as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his 
and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  19 
supernaturally  prepared  to  be  his 
nesses  to  the  world.  On  what  _ 
I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers  demauid 
sent  to  their  articles  as  conditioa 
church  membership  or  salvation  ? 
has  conferred  on  them  inhillil 
"  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  sav  to 
''  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.  Work 
miracle.  Utter  some  prophecy, 
me  something  divine  in  you,  which 
men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible 
you  are  unaided  men  like  myself, 
no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New 
tament  than  myself,  and  that  yov 
exalt  your  interpretations  as  ii  '* 
standards  of  truth,  and  the  n< 
conditions  of  salvation  ?  Stand  oat^ 
my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  M^ 
Have  you  words  of  greater  power 
his  ?  Can  you  speak  to  the  bumaA 
science  or  neart  in  a  mightier  voice 
he  ?    What  is  it  which  emboldeos 
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to  teD  me  what  I  most  learn  of  Christ 
ut  be  lost  ? " 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with 
feelings  approaching  contempt.     When 
I  bring  them  into  contrast  with  the  New 
Testament,  into  what  insi^ificance  do 
they  sink !   What  are  they?    Skeletons, 
feezing  abstractions,  metaphysical  ex- 
pressions of  unintelligible  dogmas  ;  and 
these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions 
of  the  fresh,  living,  infinite  truth  which 
came  from  Jesus !     I  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  receive 
tlie  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expressions 
of  wisdom.   Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures 
what  msh-lights  are  to  the  sun.     The 
oeed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half  a  dozen 
liaes,  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and 
caDs  me  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my 
Saviour.    I  learn  less  of  Christ  by  this 
process  than  I  should  learn  of  the  sun 
•y  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary 
kis  a  circle  about  a  toot  in  diameter. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing  Christ 

•  We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see 
Ubif  hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross 
to  the  heavens,  S3rmpathize  with  him 
<ttid  obey  him,  and  thus  catch  clear  and 
Wight  ^impses  of  his  divine  glory. 

•  Christian  truth  is  infinite.  Who  can 
Ihink  of  shutting  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of 
i«n  abstract  creed  ?  You  might  as  well 
lompress  the  boundless  atmosphere,  the 
ire,  the  all-pervading  light,  the  free 
'^iiids  of  the  universe,  into  separate  par- 
ttb,  and  wei|rh  and  label  them,  as  break 
^  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions, 
uuistianity^  is  freer,  more  illimitable, 
ikm  the  light  or  the  winds.  It  is  too 
Wghty  to  be  bound  down  by  man's  puny 
"fends.  It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid 
Awrine.  — the  spirit  of  boundless  love. 
*The  infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  meas- 

oQt  like  a  human  manufacture.     It 
t  be  reduced  to  a  system.     It  can- 
be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  precise 
It  is    to   be   felt  rather  than 
bed.      The  spiritual  impressions 
h  a  true   Christian  receives  from 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
d  in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  re- 
■^  lies  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in 
Words  are  but  brief,  rude  hints 
a  Christian's  mind.   His  thoughts  and 
overflow  them.     To  those  who 
as  he  does,  he  can  make  himself 
for  such  can  understand  the 
of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no  more 
down  his  religion  in  a  series  of  ab- 
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stract  propositions,  than  he  can  make 
known  in  a  few  vague  terms  the  expres- 
sive features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much- 
loved  friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of 
all  sects  that  they  have  been  too  anxious 
to  define  their  religion.  The^  have 
labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite. 
Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of  frag- 
ments, of  separate  ideas  which  he  can 
express  in  detached  propositions.  It  is 
a  vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  per- 
vaded by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and 
doctrine  deriving  its  vitality  from  its 
union  with  alL  When  I  see  this  gener- 
ous, heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and 
cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I 
should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of 
a  noble  fellow-creature,  deforming  and 
destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  God. 

From  the  infinity  of  Christian  truth, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  follows  that 
our  views  of  it  must  always  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  ought  to  be  continually 
enlarged.  The  wisest  theologians  are 
children  who  have  caught  but  faint 
glimpses  of  the  religion;  who  have 
taken  but  their  first  lessons  ;  and  whose 
business  it  is  **to  ^ow  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  I  say 
how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed 
creed,  beyond  which  we  must  never 
wander?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ's 
demands  the  highest  possible  activity 
and  freedom  of  the  soul.  Every  new 
^leam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with 
joy.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out 
with  eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the 
divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard. 
The  love  of  Christian  truth  should  be 
so  intense  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part 
with  all  other  things  for  a  better  com- 
prehension of  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquirv 
must  stop,  tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal, 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to 
hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man  s 
construction,  to  arrest  that  perpetual 
progress  which  is  the  lie  and  glory  of 
an  immortal  mind  1 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to 
creeds  that,  wherever  they  acquire  au- 
thority, they  interfere  with  that  simplic- 
ity and  godly  sincerity  on  which  the 
enicacy  of  religious  teaching  very  much 
depends.    That  a  minister  should  spenk 
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with  power,  it  is  important  that  he 
should  speak  from  his  own  soul,  and 
not  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes 
of  speaking  which  others  have  adopted. 
It  is  important  that  he  should  give  out 
the  truth  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  his  mind,  in  the  very 
words  which  offer  themselves  sponta- 
neously as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts. 
To  express  our  own  minds  frankly, 
direcdy,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach 
other  minds.  Now,  it  is  the  effect  of 
creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of 
thous^ht.  The  minister  must  seek  words 
which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated 
articles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether 
consonant  with  what  the  creed-monger 
has  established,  he  must  cover  them 
with  misty  language.  If  he  happen  to 
doubt  the  standard  of  his  church,  he 
must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force 
it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that  he  may 
give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures 
nrom  truth.  All  these  processes  must 
have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart.  They  impair  self-respect  They 
cloud  the  intellectual  eve.  They  accus- 
tom men  to  tamper  witn  truth.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and 
suppresses  his  conviction,  to  save  his 
orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ;  in  proportion 
as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others, 
instead  of  speakine  in  his  own  tongue ; 
in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language 
from  its  common  use,  that  he  may  stind 
well  with  his  party ;  in  that  proportion 
he  clouds  and  degrades  his  intellect,  as 
well  as  undermines  the  manliness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply 
do  I  commiserate  the  minister  who,  in 
the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is 
visited  with  glimpses  of  higher  truth 
than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but 
who  dares  not  be  just  to  himself,  and  is 
made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple, 
natural  expression  of  his  own  mind ! 
Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread 
and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to 
part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness. Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in 
barns  or  the  open  air,  where  he  may 
speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  his 
soul,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst 
pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not 
true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  they 
who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once 
knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air 
of  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unin- 


cumbered spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  ii 
the  world's  gift  would  bribe  them  to  part 
with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  that 
they  favor  imbeiief.    It  is  not  the  object 
of  a  creed  to  express  the  sinqile  trudM 
of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its  fSt 
ciency  chiefly  lies,  but  to  embody  ul 
decree    those    mysteries   about  which 
Christians  have  been  contending.  I  oM 
the  word  **  mysteries,"  not  in  the  Script- 
ural but  popular  sense,  as  meaning  doc- 
trines wbicn  give  a  shock  to  the  reasos 
and  seem  to  contradict  some  acknovt 
edged  truth.    Such  mysteries  are  the 
staples  of  creeds.    The  celesdal  ^irtiiei 
of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  in- 
serted into  articles  of  ^th.    On  tiie 
contrar}',   doctrines    which  from  their 
darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have  fto- 
voked  controversy,  and  which  owe  mdr 
importance  very  much  to  the  dicntt' 
stance  of   having  been  fought  for  or 
fought  against  for  ages,  these  are  throvfl  , 
by  the  creed-makers  into  the  foremort 
ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its  c^ 
pecial  representatives.    Christianitj  tf 
set  forth  in  creeds  is  a  propounderv 
dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knott}*  pn^ 
ositions,    of    apparent    contradictiag  { 
Who,  on  reading  these  standards,  wooil  { 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple,  po^i 
benevolent,  practical  character  of  Chi» 
tianity  ?  And  what  is  tiie  result  ?  <^^j 
tianity  becoming  identified,  by  means  vj 
creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doctiincs,iii 
looked  on  by  many  as  a  subject  for  th^{ 
ologians  to  auarrel  abont,  but  too  thoy 
or  perplexea  for  common  minds,  ww 
it  is  spumed  by  many  more  as  an  issil 
on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph  of  i^ 
naticism  over  common-sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  nort 
creeds,  whilst  they  abound  in  mysteds 
of  human  creation,  have  renounced  thli 
great  mystery  of  religion.  There  is* 
religion  a  great  mystery.  I  refer  to  ll* 
doctrine  of  free-will,  or  moral  liberty 
How  to  reconcile  this  with  God's  foi*: 
knowledge  and  human  dependence,  i^ 
question  which  has  perplexed  the  grci^ 
est  minds.  It  is  probable  that  machj 
the  obscurity  arrises  from  our  ^PP^jJI 
to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknowfeqp 
as  men  possess  by  their  aoquaiiittffli 
with  causes,  and  from  our  supposiagt* 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  ic^ 
tion  to  time  as  man.  It  is  probabk  tM 
juster  views  on  these  subjects  wiH  i* 
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Ifeve  tte  freedom  of  the  will  from  some 
d  its  difficulties.  Still  the  difficulties 
attending  it  are  great.  It  is  a  mystery 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now, 
is  it  not  strange  that  theologians  who 
\snt  made  and  swallowed  so  many  other 
mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this, 
aui  rdected  it  on  the  ground  of  objec- 
ts less  formidable  than  those  which 
may  be  urged  against  their  own  inven- 
tions? A  large  part  of  the  Protestant 
vorld  have  sacrinced  man's  freedom  of 
win  to  God's  foreknowledge  and  sover- 
eignty, thus  virtually  subverting  all  relig- 
ion, ail  duty,  all  responsibility.  They 
bave  made  man  a  machine,  and  destroyed 


the  mat  distinction  between  him  and 
the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  at- 
tending creeds.  After  burdening  Chris- 
tianity with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  as 
innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  have 
generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of 
religion,  of  human  nature.  Tney  have 
subverted  the  foundation  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, bv  takins;  from  man  the  only 
capacity  wnich  makes  him  responsible, 
and  in  this  way  have  fixed  on  the  com- 
mands and  tlireatenings  of  God  the 
character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What 
a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  to 
impose  his  wisdom  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures as  the  truth  of  God  I 
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,  .  EnaaAm  tL  k  a:  "Children,  obey  your  parentt 

■  the  Loid :  for  wis  it  right    Honor  thy  father  and 

!  Ay  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 


From  these  words  I  propose  to  point 
OQt  the  duties  of  children  to  their  par- 
cots.  My  young  friends,  let  me  ask 
your  serious  attention.  1  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  honor  and  obedience 
which  you  are  required  to  render  your 
pveots;  and  to  impress  you  with  the 
nnportance,  excellence,  and  happiness 
of  this  temper  and  conduct. 

It  viil  be  observed;  in  the  process  of 
this  discoorae,  that  I  have  chiefly  in 
jww  the  youngest  part  of  my  hearers  ; 
nit  1  voiild  not  on  this  account  be  sup- 
posed to  intimate  that  those  who  have 
reached  more  advanced  periods  of  life 
jw  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
■onoring  their  parents.  However  old 
*e  may  be,  we  should  never  forget  that 
teidemess  which  watched  over  our  in- 
™cy,  which  listened  to  our  cries  before 
tc  could  articulate  our  wants,  and  was 
lerer  weary  with  ministering  to  our  com- 
wrt  and  enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely 
Jy  thing  more  interesting  than  to  see 
J^  nuMi  retaining  the  respect  and  grati- 
We  which  belong  to  the  child;  than  to 
•^  persons,  who  have  come  forward 
"to  life,  remembering  with  affection  the 


guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  and 
Siboring  by  their  kind  and  respectful 
attention  to  cheer  the  declining  ^ears, 
and  support  the  trembling  infirmities,  of 
those  whose  best  days  were  spent  in 
solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  happi- 
ness and  improvement.  He  who  suffers 
any  objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a 
parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  so 
weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourished 
and  the  arms  which  cherished  him,  as 
coldly  to  forsake  a  parent's  dwelling, 
and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  only 
renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  ana 
morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  out 
from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
mon sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  1  am  now  to  make, 
all  who  have  parents  should  feel  an  in- 
terest ;  for  some  remarks  will  apply  to 
all.  But  I  shall  principally  confine  my- 
self to  those  who  are  so  young  as  to 
depend  on  the  care  and  to  live  under 
the  eye  of  their  parents  ;  who  surround 
a  parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's 
roof,  and  hear  continually  a  parent's 
voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  it- 
self, '*  Honor  and  obey  your  father  and 
mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and 
enforce  what  is  here  required  of  you. 
.    First,  You  are  required  to  view  and 
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treat  your  parents  with  respect.  Your 
tender,  inexperienced  age  requires  that 
you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility, 
and  conduct  yourselves  with  modesty ; 
that  you  respect  the  superior  age  and 
wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  par- 
eats,  and  observe  towards  them  a  sub- 
missive deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render 
you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  than  troward  or  contemptuous 
conduct  towards  your  parents.  There 
are  children  —  and  I  wish  I  could  say 
there  are  only  a  few  —  who  speak  to 
their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen 
at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  pres- 
ence as  if  they  deserved  no  attention, 
hear  them  speak  without  noticing  them, 
and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  them. 
There  are  many  children  at  the  present 
day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  of  their  elders ;  who  think  that 
their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified ; 
who  abuse  the  condescension  and  kind- 
ness of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as 
servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you 
grow  up  with  this  assuming  and  selfish 
spirit  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly 
given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct, 
and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of 
weakness  and  inexperience.  Express 
your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner 
and  conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those 
outward  signs  of  dependence  and  infe- 
riority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are 
young,  and  you  should  therefore  take 
the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than 
thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice. 
You  have  much  to  learn,  and  vou  should 
therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be 
heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  you 
should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demand- 
ing what  you  desire :  and  you  should 
receive  every  thing  from  your  parents 
as  a  favor  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not 
mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of 
your  parents.  Love  them,  and  love  them 
ardently ;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  con- 
fidence in  their  kindness ;  but  let  not 
this  confidence  make  you  rude  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  lead  to  indecent  famil- 
iarity. Talk  to  them  with  openness  and 
freedom  ;  but  never  contradict  with  vio- 
lence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt 

The  Scriptures  say,  "Cursed  be  he 
that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his 


mother."  "  The  eye  that  mocketli  it 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall 
pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  ravens  shall 
eat  it"  The  sacred  history  teaches  ns 
that  whep  Solomon  on  his  throne  saw 
his  mother  approaching  him  he  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her, 
and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  great 
king  teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 
Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to 
your  parents.  Consider  how  much  yoQ 
owe  them.  The  time  has  been,  and  it 
was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when 
you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  single 
effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  could 
neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not 
the  use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had 
not  a  parent's  arm  supported  yoo,  joq 
must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and  per- 
ished. Observe  with  attention  the  in- 
fants which  you  so  often  see,  and  con- 
sider that  a  little  while  ago  you  weie  as 
feeble  as  they  are ;  you  were  onlj  a 
burden  and  a  care,  ana  3rou  had  noihiBf 
with  which  you  could  repav  your  par- 
ents* affection.  But  did  tney  forsike 
you  ?  How  many  sleepless  nights  hate 
they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries! 
When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly  did 
they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pleas- 
ure have  they  seen  you  grow  up  ia 
health  to  your  present  state !  and  wfaal 
do  you  now  possess  which  you  have  not 
received  from  their  hands  ?  God  indeed 
is  your  great  parent,  your  best  friend, 
and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends; 
but  God  is  pleased  to  oestow  evor 
thing  upon  you  through  the  kindness  ci 
your  parents.  To  your  parents  yoa  o*t 
every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shel- 
ter you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the 
raiment  which  covers  and  the  food  which 
nourishes  you.  While  you  are  seekisf 
amusement,  or  are  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  at  school,  your  forents  an 
toiling  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  yoor 
wants  be  supplied,  that  your  minds  mat 
be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  aou 
be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  Ton 
consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited 
all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  readv 
they  have  been  to  forgive  yon,  and  to 
continue  their  favors,  ought  yon  not  to 
look  upon  them  with  the  tenderestgiati' 
tude  ?  What  greater  monster  can  theit 
be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  bent 
is  never  warmed  and  melted  by  the 
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daflf  expressions  o(  parental  solicitude ; 
who,  instead  of  requiting  his  best  friend 
Vf  Ibs  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen 
and  pAMbioMte,  wmd  thinks  that  his  par- 
ents have  done  nodnagforlum,  becauHe 
diey  will  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My 
joong  friends,  your  parents'  hearts  have 
ached  enough  for  you  already ;  you 
should  strive  from  this  time,  by  your 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  love,  to 
requite  their  goodness.  Do  you  ask 
how  jTOU  may  l^st  express  these  feelings 
of  respect  and  gratitude,  which  have 
been  enjoined  ?  In  answer,  I  would  ob- 
serve. 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your 
study  to  obey  vour  parents,  to  do  what 
they  command,  and  do  it  cheerfullv. 
Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  most  natural  and  proper  expression 
of  honor  and  love.     For  how  often  do 
we  see  children  opposing  their  wills  to 
the  will  of  their  parents;  refusing  to 
comply  with  absolute  commands  ;  grow- 
mg  more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are 
reauired  to  do  what  they  dislike;  and 
at  last  sullenly  and  unwillingly  obeying, 
because  they  can  no  longer  refuse  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  punishment. 
Consider,   my  young  friends,   that  by 
such  conduct  you  very  much  displease 
God.  who  has  given  you  parents   that 
the^  may  control    your    passions  and 
train  jou  up  in  the  way  you  should  go. 
Consider  how  much  better  they  can  de- 
cide for  you  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
You  know  but  little  of  the  world  in 
which  vou  live.     You  hastily  catch  at 
every  tning  which  promises  you  pleas- 
ure;   and  unless    the  authority    of    a 
parent  should  restrain  you,  you  would 
soon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a  thought 
or  a  fear.     In  pursuing  your  own  in- 
clinations, your  health  would   be  de- 
stroyed, your  minds  would  run  waste, 
you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a 
trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to 
yourselves.    Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
your  parents.      Have  you  not  experi- 
enced  their  goodness   long  enough  to 
know  that  the v  wish  to  make  you  happy, 
even  when  tneir   commands  are  most 
severe  ?     Prove,    then,   your  sense  of 
flieir  goodness  by  doins^  cheerfully  what 
they  require.     When  tney  oppose  your 
wisnes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more 
knowledge  than  they.     Do  not  receive 
their  commands  with  a  sour,  angry,  sul- 
len look,  which  says  louder  than  words, 


that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare 
not  rebel.  If  they  deny  your  requests, 
do  not  persist  in  urging  them,  but  con- 
sider how  many  requests  they  have  al- 
ready granted  you.  Consider  that  you 
love  «•  dnn  wfom  than,  and  that  it 
will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you, 
after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur 
and  complain.  Do  not  expect  that  your 
parents  are  to  give  up  every  thing  to 
your  wishes ;  but  study  to  give  up  every 
thing  to  theirs.  Do  not  wait  for  them 
to  threaten ;  but,  when  a  look  tells  you 
what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward 
them  for  all  their  pains  and  labors.  In 
this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are 
disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn,  you 
will  be  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make 
all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make 
home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and 
anger  ;  and  your  best  friends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been 
bom.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always 
grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all 
with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love 
him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but 
himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in 
your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to 
oe  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin 
life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your 
parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express 
your  respect,  a£Fection,  and  gratitude, 
Dy  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assist  and 
oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very 
soon  make  some  return  for  the  kindness 
they  receive.  Every  day  you  can  render 
your  parents  some  little  service,  and 
often  save  them  many  cares,  and  some- 
times not  a  little  expense.  There  have 
been  children  who  in  early  life  have 
been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor, 
and  helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most 
honorable  way  in  which  you  can  be  em- 
ployed. You  must  never  think  too 
hignly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to 
do  any  thmg  for  those  who  have  done 
so  much  for  you.  You  should  never 
let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold 
of  your  minds  as  to  make  you  slothful, 
backward,  and  unwilling  when  you  are 
called  to  serve  your  parents.  Some 
children  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure. 
They  will  run  from  every  task  which  is 
imposed  on  them  ;  and  leave  their  par- 
ents to  want  many  comforts  rather  than 
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expose  themselves  to  a  little  trouble. 
But  consider,  had  they  loved  you  no  bet- 
ter than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched 
would  have  been  your  state !  There 
are  some  children  who  not  only  refuse 
to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents, 
but  add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give 
them  unnecessary  trouble,  and,  by  care- 
lessness, by  wasting,  by  extravagance, 
help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and 
toil.  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up, 
instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, generally  grow  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  their  friends,  and  lead 
useless,  sluggish,  and  often  profligate 
lives.  My  voung  friends,  you  should 
be  ashame<f,  after  having  eiven  your 
parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply  their 
cares  and  labors  unnecessarily.  You 
should  learn  very  early  to  be  active  in 
pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what 
you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not  waste 
all  your  spint  upon  play,  but  learn  to 
be  useful.  Perhaps  die  time  is  coming 
when  your  parents  will  need  as  much 
attention  from  you  as  you  have  received 
from  them ;  and  you  should  endeavor 
to  form  such  industrious,  obliging  habits, 
that  you  may  render  their  last  years  as 
happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first 
years  of  your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  re- 
spect for  your  parents,  and  your  sense 
of  their  kindness  and  superior  wisdom, 
by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in 
them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
your  duty.  Children  should  learn  to 
oe  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to 
their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical 
child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
characters  in  the  world.  You  should 
have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling 
to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  vou  should  openly 
confess  it,  and  asK  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parent's  heart  is  ready  to  be- 
stow. If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin 
any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  con- 
ceal your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to 
impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led 
on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent 
falsehoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till  you 
will  become  contemptible  and  hatdEul. 
You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then 
none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child 
will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  chil- 
dren, he  is  the  worst  who  watches  the 
eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as 


long  as  they  see  him,  but  as  soon  al 
they  have  turned  away  does  what  tfacy 
have  forbidden.  Whatever  else  you  do, 
never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  alwajis 
learn  your  faults  from  your  own  fips; 
and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  yen 
the  less  for  your  openness  and  sin- 
cerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect 
and  gratitude  to  your  parents  by  attend- 
ing seriously  to  their  instructions  and 
admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  ad- 
vantages they  a£Eord  you  for  becoming 
wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  ever. 
I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you  have 
parents  who  take  care  not  only  of  your 
bodies  but  your  souls  ;  who  instruct  you 
in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  your 
God  and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowled^ 
and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits  as  will 
lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth  and  to 
happiness  in  heaven.  If  you  have  not, 
I  can  only'  pity  you :  I  have  little  hope 
that  I  caB  do  you  good  by  what  I  have 
here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faith- 
ful in  instructing  and  guiding  you,  you 
must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and 
to  God,  by  listening  respectfully  and 
attentively  to  what  they  say ;  by  shim- 
ning  the  temptations  of  which  they  warn 
you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths  they 
mark  out  before  you.  You  must  labor 
to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes  by 
improving  in  knowledge  ;  by  being  in- 
dustrious at  school ;  by  living  peaceably 
with  your  companions ;  by  avoiding  afl 
profane  and  wicked  language ;  by  flee- 
ing bad  company ;  by  treatinf  all  per- 
sons with  respect ;  by  being  fund  and 
generous  and  honest,  and  by  lovi^  and 
serving  your  Father  in  heaven,  lliis  is 
the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of 
repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents 
Let  them  see  you  growing  up  with  ami- 
able tempers  and  industrious  habits; 
let  them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good, 
and  fearing  to  offend  God;  and  they 
will  think  you  have  never  been  a  bur* 
den.  Their  fears  and  anxieties  abool 
you  will  give  place  to  brighter  views. 
They  will  hope  to  see  you  prosperous, 
respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present 
world.  But  if  in  this  they  are  to  be 
disappointed,  if  thev  are  soon  to  see 
you  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness 
and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst 
their  tears,  and  be  comforted  by  the 
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tfaon^^t  that  you  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  that  you  are  going  to  a  Father 
that  loves  you  better  tnan  thev.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  slight  and  despise 
their  instructions,  and  suffer  your  youth 
to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  em- 
bitter their  happiness  and  shorten  their 
days.  Many  parents  have  gone  to  the 
grave  broken-hearted  by  uie  ingrati- 
tude, perverseness,  impiety,  and  acen- 
tioosness  of  their  children.  My  young 
friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental  a£ 
moDidon.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with 
aogoish  that  breast  on  which  you  have 
so  often  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early 
contempt  of  instruction  you  bring  your* 
selves  to  shame  and  misery  in  this 
world,  and  draw  on  your  heads  still  heav- 
ier rain  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 


Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you 
your  duties.  Let  me  once  more  be- 
seech you  to  honor  your  father  and 
mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confi- 
dence and  love.  Be  to  them  an  honor, 
an  ornament,  a  solace,  and  a  support. 
Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  pos- 
sible be  all  that  they  desire.  To  you 
they  2it  now  looking  with  an  a£Eection 
which  trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live 
that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix  on  you  with 
beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  Hve  that 
the  recollection  of  you  may  soothe  their 
last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by 
their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Sav- 
iour, and  through  his  grace  may  you 
meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
world  I    Amen. 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  a^ree  in  enjoining  prayer. 
Let  no  man  caul  himself  a  Christian  who 
lives  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this 
duty.  We  are  not  taught  how  often  we 
must  pray;  but  our  Lord,  in  teaching 
OS  to  say,  ''  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  implies  that  we  should  pray 
daily.  He  has  even  said  to  us,  ''prav 
always  " — an  injunction  to  be  explainea, 
indeed,  with  that  latitude  which  many 
oi  his  precepts  require,  but  which  is 
not  to  oe  satisfied,  we  think,  without 
regular  and  habitual  devotion.  As  to 
the  particular  hours  to  be  given  to  this 
duty,  every  Christian  may  cnoose  them 
for  himself.  Our  religion  is  too  liberal 
and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place  or 
any  hour  of  prayer.  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  day  particularly  favorable  to  this 
duty,  and  which,  if  possible,  should  be 
redeemed  for  it.  On  these  we  shall 
offer  a  few  reflections. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morn- 
ing which  even  nature  seems  to  have 
pointed  out  to  men  of  different  religions 
as  a  fit  time  for  offerings  to  the  Divmity. 
In  the  morning  our  minds  are  not  so 
much  shaken  by  worldly  cares  and  pleas- 
wes  as  in  other  parts  of  the  day.  Re- 
tirement and  sleep  have  helped  to  allay 
the  violence  of  o\a  feelings,  to  calm  the 


feverish  excitement  so  often  produced 
by  intercourse  with  men.  The  hour  is 
a  still  one.  The  hurry  and  tumults  of 
life  are  not  begun,  and  we  naturally 
share  in  the  tranquillity  around  us. 
Having  for  so  many  Hours  lost  our 
hold  on  the  wcM'ld,  we  can  banish  it 
more  easily  from  the  mind,  and  wor- 
ship with  less  divided  attention.  This, 
then,  is  a  favorable  time  for  approaching 
the  invisible  Audior  of  our  being,  for 
strengthening  the  intimacy  of  our  minds 
with  him,  for  thinking  upon  a  future  life, 
and  for  seeking  those  spiritual  aids  which 
we  need  in  the  labors  amd  temptations  of 
every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  much  to 
feed  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  offers 
an  abundance  of  thoughts  friendly  to 
pious  feeling.  When  we  look  on  crea* 
tion,  what  a  happy  and  touching  change 
do  we  witness  1  A  few  hours  past,  the 
earth  was  wrapped  in  gloom  and  silence. 
There  seemecl  "a  pause  in  nature." 
But  now  a  new  flood  of  light  has  broken 
forth,  and  creation  rises  before  us  in 
fresher  and  brighter  hues,  and  seems 
to  rejoice  as  if  it  had  just  received  birth 
from  its  Author.  The  sun  never  sheds 
more  cheerful  beams,  and  never  pro- 
claims more  loudly  God's  glory  and 
goodness,  than  when  he  returns  after 
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the  coldness  and  dampness  of  night, 
and  awakens  man  and  inferior  animals 
to  the  various  purposes  of  their  being. 
A  spirit  of  joy  seems  breathed  over  the 
earth  and  tnrough  the  sky.  It  requires 
little  effort  of  imagination  to  read  de- 
light in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
fields  bright  with  dew.  This  is  the 
time  when  we  can  best  feel  and  bless 
the  Power  which  said,  "let  there  be 
light ; "  which  "  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,''  and  made  him  the 
dispenser  of  fruitfulness  and  enjoyment 
through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what 
materials  does  the  morning  furnish  for 
devout  thought!  At  the  close  of  the 
past  day,  we  were  exhausted  b^  our 
labors,  and  unable  to  move  without 
wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the 
most  interesting  objects.  From  this 
state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  gradually 
into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs 
became  motionless ;  our  senses  were 
shut  as  in 'death.  Our  thoughts  were 
suspended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly 
and  without  aim.  Our  friends,  and  the 
universe,  and  God  himself  were  forgot- 
ten. And  what  a  change  does  the  morn- 
ing bring  with  it !  On  waking;,  we  find 
that  sleep,  the  image  of  death,  has 
silently  infused  into  us  a  new  life. 
The  weary  limbs  are  braced  again. 
The  dim  eye  has  become  bright  and 
piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from 
the  region  of  forgetfulness  to  its  old 
possessions.  Friends  are  met  again 
with  a  new  interest  We  are  again 
capable  of  devout  sentiment,  virtuous 
enort,  and  Christian  hope.  With  what 
subjects  of  ^titude,  then,  does  the 
mornine  furnish  us !  We  can  hardly 
recall  tne  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged  without  a 
consciousness  ot  our  dependence,  or 
think  of  the  renovation  oi  our  powers 
and  intellectual  beingwithout  feeling  our 
obligation  to  God.  There  is  something 
very  touching  in  the  consideration,  if 
we  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  that  God 
thought  of  us  when  we  could  not  think : 
that  lie  watched  over  us  when  we  had 
no  power  to  avert  peril  from  ourselves ; 
that  he  continued  our  vital  motions,  and 
in  due  time  brc^e  the  chains  of  sleep, 
and  set  our  imprisoned  faculties  free. 
How  fit  is  it,  at  this  hour,  to  raise  to 
God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened,  and 


the  arm  which  he  has  strengthened ;  to 
acknowledge  his  providence;  and  to 
consecrate  to  him  the  powers  which  he 
has  renewed !  How  fit  that  he  shoiUd 
be  the  first  object  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections  which  he  has  restored !  How 
fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the  tongue 
which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath 
which  he  has  spared. 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  de- 
votion, not  only  from  its  relation  to  the 
past  night,  but  considered  as  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  dav.  To  a  thinking 
mind,  how  natural  at  tnis  hour  are  such 
reflections  as  the  following :  —  I  am  now 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  to 
start  afresh  in  my  course.  I  am  to  re- 
turn to  that  world  where  I  have  often 
gone  astray;  to  receive  impresstons 
which  may  never  be  effaced ;  to  per- 
form actions  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  to  strengthen  a  character  which 
will  fit  me  for  heaven  or  hell.  I  am  this 
dav  to  meet  temptations  which  have  often 
subdued  me ;  I  am  to  be  intrusted  again 
with  opportunities  of  usefulness  which 
I  have  often  neglected.  I  am  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  others,  to  help  in 
moulding  their  characters,  and  in  de- 
ciding the  happiness  of  their  present 
and  future  life.  How  uncertain  is  this 
day  !  What  unseen  dangers  are  before 
me  !  What  unexpected  changes  may 
await  me !  It  may  be  my  last  day !  Ft 
will  certainly  bring  me  nearer  to  death 
and  judgment !  Now,  when  entering  oo 
a  period  of  life  so  important  yet  so  un- 
certain, how  fit  and  natural  is  it,  before 
we  take  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  favor 
of  that  Being  on  whom  the  lot  of  every 
day  depends,  to  commit  all  our  interests 
to  his  almighty  and  wise  providence  to 
seek  his  blessing  on  our  labors  and  ha 
succor  in  temptation,  and  to  consecrate 
to  his  service  the  day  which  be  raises 
upon  us !  This  morning  devotion  not 
only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  but  tends  to  make  the  day  happv, 
useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast  oar- 
selves  on  the  mercy  and  protectkm  of 
the  Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  widk 
new  confidence  to  the  labors  and  dudes 
which  he  imposes.  Our  early  prayer 
will  help  to  shed  an  odor  of  piety  thn>«^ 
the  whole  life.  God,  having  first  occu- 
pied, will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind. 
Our  first  step  will  hie  in  the  right  patl^ 
and  we  may  hope  a  happy  issue. 

So  fit  and  usefid  is  morning  devotioa* 
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\i  ought  not  to  be  omitted  without  neces- 
sity.    If  our  circumstances  will  allow 
the  privilege,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no 
part  (A  the  morning  is  spent  in  prayer. 
If  God  find  no  pkce  in  our  minds  at 
that  early  and  peaceful  hour.  He  will 
hardly  recur  to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life, 
if  the  benefits  of  the  morning  do  not 
soften  us,   we  can  hardly  expect   the 
heart  to  melt  with  gratitude  through  the 
day.    If  the  world  then  rush  in  and  take 
possession  of  us«  when  we  are  at  some 
distance  and  have  had  a  respite  from  its 
cares,  how  can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off 
when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
pressed  and  agitated  bv  it  on    eveiy 
side  ?     Let  a  part  of  the  morning,  if 
possible,  be  set  apart  to  devotion ;  and 
to  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of 
rising,  so  that  we  may  have  an  early 
hour  at  our  own  disposal.     Our  piety  is 
suspicious  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too 
many  do,  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
early  prayer,   rather   than  forego    the 
senseless    indulgence    of    unnecessary 
sleep.    What !  we  can  rise  early  enougn 
for  business.     We  can  even  anticipate 
the  dawn,  if  a  favorite  pleasure  or  an 
uncommon  gain  requires  the  effort.   But 
ve  cannot  rise  that  we  may  bless  our 
great  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm  our- 
selves for  the  severe  conflicts  to  which 
our  {Minciples  are  to  be  exposed !    We 
are  willing  to  rush  into  the  world,  with- 
out thanks  offered,  or  a  blessing  sought ! 
From  a  day  thus  begun,  what  ought  we 
to  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt  ? 

Let  us  now  consider  another  part  of 
the  day  which  is  favorable  to  the  duty 
of  prayer. — we  mean  the  evening.  This 
season,  like  the  morning,  is  c^m  and 
quiet  Our  labors  are  ended.  The 
bustle  of  life  has  gone  by.  The  dis- 
tracting glare  of  the  day  has  vanished. 
The  darkness  which  surrounds  us  favors 
seriousness,  composure,  and  solenmity. 
At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sieht, 
and  nothine  of  creation  is  left  us  out 
the  starry  heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnifi- 
cent, so  serene,  as  if  to  Q:uide  up  our 
thoughts  above  all  earthly  things  to 
God  aiid<  immortality. 

This  period  should  in  part  be  given 
to  prayer,  as  it  furnishes  a  variety  of 
devotional  topics  and  excitements.  The 
evening  is  the  close  of  an  important 
division  of  time,  and  is  therefore  a  fit 
aad  natural  season  for  stopping  and 
looking  back  on  the  day.    And  can  we 


ever  look  back  on  a  dav  which  bears  no 
witness  to  God,  and  lays  no  claim  to 
our  gratitude  ?  Who  is  it  that  strength- 
ens us  for  daily  labor,  ?ives  us  daily 
bread,  continues  our  friends  and  common 
pleasures,  and  grants  us  the  privilege 
of  retiring,  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  to 
a  quiet  and  beloved  home  ?  The  review 
of  the  day  will  often  suggest  not  only 
these  orclinary  benefits,  but  peculiar 
proofs  of  God's  goodness,  unlooked-for 
successes,  singular  concurrences  of  fa- 
vorable events,  signal  blessings  sent  to 
our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids 
to  our  own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar 
thankfulness.  And  shall  all  these  bene- 
fits pass  away  unnoticed?  Shall  we 
retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the 
wearied  brute }  How  fit  and  natural  is 
it  to  close  with  pious  acknowledgment 
the  day  which  has  been  filled  with  Di- 
vine beneficence  1 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review, 
not  only  our  blessings,  but  our  actions. 
A  reflecting  mind  wul  naturally  remem- 
ber at  this  hour  that  another  day  is 
gone,  and  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our 
Ju4ge.  How  natural  and  useful  to  in- 
quire what  report  it  has  carried  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing back  on  a  day  which,  in  its  general 
tenor,  has  been  innocent  and  pure,  which, 
having  be^n  with  God's  praise,  has  been 
spent  as  m  his  presence  ;  which  has 
proved  the  reality  of  our  principles  in 
temptation;  and  shall  such  a  day  end 
without  gratefully  acknowledging  him 
in  whose  strength  we  have  been  strong, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  the  powers  and 
opportunities  of  Christian  improvement  ? 
But  no  day  will  present  to  us  recollec- 
tions of  purity  unmixed  with  sin.  Con- 
science, if  suffered  to  inspect  faithfully 
and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular 
desires  and  defective  motives,  talents 
wasted  and  time  misspent;  and  shall 
we  let  the  day  pass  from  us  without 
penitently  confessing  our  offences  to 
nim  who  has  witnessed  them,  and  who 
has  promised  pardon  to  true  repentance  ? 
Shall  we  retire  to  rest  with  a  burden  of 
unlamented  and  unf  orgiven  guilt  upon  our 
consciences  ?  Shall  we  leave  these  stains 
to  spread  over  and  sink  into  the  soul  ? 
A  religious  recollection  of  our  lives  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  piety. 
If  possible,  no  day  should  end  without 
it.  If  we  take  no  account  of  our  sins 
on  the  day  on  which  they  are  committed, 
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can  we  hope  that  they  wiH  recar  to  us 
at  a  more  distant  period,  that  we  shall 
watch  against  them  to-morrow,  or  that 
we  shall  gain  the  streng^th  to  resist  them, 
which  we  will  not  impfore  ? 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have 
done.  The  evening  is  a  fit  time  for 
prayer,  not  only  as  it  ends  the  dajr,  but 
as  it  immediately  precedes  the  period  of 
repose.  The  hours  of  activity  havinj^ 
passed,  we  are  soon  to  sink  into  insensi- 
bility and  sleep.  How  fit  that  we  resign 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who 
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never  sleeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  is 
as  the  light,  and  whose  providence  is 
our  only  safety!  How  fit  to  entreat 
him,  that  He  would  keep  us  to  anotlier 
day ;  or,  if  our  bed  should  prove  our 
grave,  that  He  would  give  us  a  part  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awakfi 
us  to  a  purer  and  immortal  life.  The 
most  important  periods  of  prayer  have 
now  been  pointed  out.  Let  our  prayers, 
like  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascend  morih 
ing  and  evening.  Let  our  days  bcgift* 
and  end  with  God 
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[**  A  Traatiae  on  Chrutiaa  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone."  ByJonnMutoo.  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner, 
M.A.,  Librarian  and  Hietoriographer  to  His  MaJ- 
estyi  and  Prebendary  of  Canteibury.  From  the 
London  Edition.     Boston,  1825.    a  vols.  8vo] 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton, 
unknown  to  his  own  times,  is  an  impor- 
tant event  in  literary  history.  The  con- 
sideration that  we  of  this  age  are  the 
first  readers  of  this  Treatise  naturally 
heightens  our  interest  in  it ;  for  we  seem 
in  this  way  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
which  his  contemporaries  bore  to  his 
writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  sali|- 
tation,  which,  from  any  other  man,  mi^ht 
be  chargeable  with  inflation ;  but  which 
we  feel  to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  En- 
dowed with  gifts  of  the  soul  which  have 
been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and 
conscious  of  having  consecrated  them 
through  life  to  God  and  mankind,  he  rose 
without  effort  or  affectation  to  the  style 
of  an  Apostle :  —  '*  John  Milton,  to 
ALL  THE  Churches  of  Christ,  and 

TO  ALL  WHO  PROFESS  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN Faith  throughout  the  world, 

PEACE,  and  the  recognition  OF  THE 
TRUTH,    AND    ETERNAL    SALVATION    IN 

God  THE  Father,  and  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Our  ears  are  the  first 
to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems 
not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us  from  a 
distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately 
from  the  sainted  spirit  by  which  it  was 
indited. 


Without  meaning  to  disparage  the 
"  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  w 
may  say  that  it  owes  very  much  iA  the 
attention  which  it  has  excited  to  the  fune 
of  its  author.  We  value  it  chidSy  as 
showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  on  that 
subject  which,  above  all  others,  presses 
upon  men  of  thought  and  sensibtiitjr. 
We  want  to  know  m  what  concluskms 
such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  extoi* 
sive  and  profound  research,  of  magaaak 
mous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  ccwntr^ 
and  of  communion  with  the  most  gifted 
minds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The 
book  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its 
author,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to 
be  a  propriety  in  introducing  our  re- 
marks upon  it  with  some  notice  of  the 
character  of  Milton.  We  are  not  sive 
tibat  we  could  have  abstained  from  this 
subject,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  i» 
offer  so  good  an  apologv  for  attemptng 
it.  The  intellectual  ana  moral  qualities 
of  a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easfly 
withstood ;  and  we  can  hardly  serve 
others  or  ourselves  more  than  by  re- 
calling to  him  the  attention  which  is 
scattered  among  inferior  tc^ics. 

In  speaking  of  the  inUlUctual  Q^xHr- 
ties  of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  observ* 
ing  that  the  very  splendor  of  his  poetic 
fame  has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal 
the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To^ 
many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  ia 
truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  maft- 
of   vast  oompsiss  of  thought,  unbued 
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I  thoroui^hly  with  all  ancient  and  modern 
I  learning,  and  able  to  master,  to  mould, 
:  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual 
I  power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitions. 
;  He  had  not  learned  the  superncial  doc- 
trine of  a  later  day,  that  poetrv  flourishes 
most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that 
imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions 
from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious  a^e ; 
and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating 
:  knowledge,  lest  it  should  oppress  and 
smother  his  genius.     He  was  conscious 
xJi  that  within  him  which  could  quicken 
all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and 
mivfat ;  which  could  give  freshness  to 
tm  truths  and  harmony  to  discordant 
thoughts  ;  which  could  bind  together,  by 
living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities,  the 
most  remote  discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics 
of  giory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  mate- 
rials which  other  minds  had  collected. 
Milton  had  that  universalitv  which  marks 
the  highest  order  of  intellect     Though 
:  aMXQstomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink 
lilt  the  fountains  of  classical  literature, 
\hi^  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and 
pfotidiousness  which  disaain  all  other 

E'aughts.     His  healthy  mind  delighted 
genius,  on  whatever  soil  or  in  what- 
age  it  burst  forth  and  poured  out 
fulness.    He  understood  too  well  the 
ts  and  dignitv  and  pride  of  creative 
ination  to  lay  on  it  the   laws  of 
Greek  or  Roman  school.    Parnassus 
not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of 
ins.     He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a 
ivjrsal  presence.    Great  minds  were 
here  his  kindred.     He  felt  the 
antment  of  oriental  fiction,  surren- 
himself  to  the  strange  creations  of 
Araby  the  Blest,"  and  delighted  still 
in  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry, 
In  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it 
embodied.    Accordingly  his  poetry 
nds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds 
its  own  boundlessness  contributions 
all  regions  under  heaven.    Nor  was 
only  in  the  department  of  imagina- 
n  that  his  acquisitions  were  vast.    He 
Lvelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
as  £ar  as  it  had  then  been  ^yi- 
ed.     His  various  philological  attain- 
were  used  to  put  him  in  possession 
the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries 
the  intellect  had  been  cultivated. 
natural   philosophy,   metaphysics, 
bistorv,  theology,  and  political 
e,  of  his  own  and  former  times, 
familiar  to  him.     Never  was  there 


a  more  unconfined  mind ;  and  we  would 
cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  in- 
tellect which  forms  one  distinction  of 
our  times,  but  which  son^e  dread  as  un- 
friendly to  original  Uiought.  Let  such 
remember  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature 
diffusive.  Its  object  is  the  universe, 
which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together 
by  infinite  connections  and  correspond- 
ences ;  and  accordingly  its  natural  prog- 
ress is  from  one  to  another  field  of 
thought ;  and  wherever  original  power, 
creative  genius,  exists,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by 
the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see 
more  and  more  common  bearings  and 
hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  wifi  see  mutual 
light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will 
compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  what- 
ever it  understands  to  yield  some  trib- 
ute of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendor, 
to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefiy  on  his 
poetrv,  and  to  this  we  naturallv  give 
our  nrst  attention.  By  those  wfio  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light 
reading,  Milton's  eminence  in  this 
sphere  may  be  considered  only  as  giv- 
ing him  a  high  rank  among  the  con- 
trioutors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so 
thought  Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifts  of 
intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius 
the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed  it 
in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and 
wrote  his  great  works  with  something 
of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet. 
We  ^  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest 
of  all  arts ;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or 
expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  hu- 
man nature,  —  we  mean,  of  that  thirst 
or  aspiration  to  which  no  mind  is  wholly 
a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty, 
and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and  real  life 
affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common 
among  Christians  than  that  of  man's 
immortality ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood  that  the  germs  or  princi- 
ples of  his  whole  future  being  are  now 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed. 
As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitu- 
tion, the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by 
these  mighty  though  infant  energie.s,  is 
perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is 
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present  and  visible,  struggling  against 
the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house, 
aind  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imaginings 
of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view 
of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther 
towards  explaining  the  contradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us 
to  the  very  foundation  and  sources  of 
poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret  by 
his  own  consciousness^  what  we  now 
have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works 
of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul  where  poetry 
is  bom  and  nourished,  and  inhales  im- 
mortal vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for 
higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be 
creative  energies,  powers  of  original 
and  ever-growing  thought;  and  poetry 
is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are 
chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prero^tive  of  this  art,  that  it  *'  makes 
all  thm^  new  '*  for  the  gratification  of  a 
divine  mstinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
riences, in  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  these 
into  new  forms  and  according  to  new 
affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nat- 
ure ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors 
of  the  outward  creation  ;  describes  the 
surrounding  universe  in  the  colors  which 
the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or 
agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emo- 
tion, which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a 
more  powerful  and  joyful  existence. 
To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  char- 
acter, the  mind  may  seem  lawless  ^  in 
these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transmsses,  —  the  laws  of 
the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  m  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the 
emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates 
those  states  of  progressive  power,  splen- 
dor, beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry, 
far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and 
exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from 
depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  con- 


sciousness of  its  affinity  with  what  il 
pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  aat^ 
highest  e£Eorts,  it  has  the  same  teDdencf ' 
and  aim  with  Christianity ;  that  is,  II 
spiritualize  our  nature.  True,  poetij 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vid^, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  whet 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  lak 
parts  with  much  of  its  power :  and.  evet] 
when  poetry  is  enslavea  to  licentiousneA 
or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  iiof^ 
ffet  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  piflt 
feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  ima^ 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  wift 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  ' 
dignation  at  the  hoUowness  of  the  wc 
passages  tfue  to  our  moral  nature,  ofi 
escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and  sh 
us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is 
Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
best  affections.  It  delights  in 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  out 
creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed 
trays,  with  terrible  energy,  the  exi 
of  the  passions  ;  but  they  are  pa 
which  snow  a  mighty  nature,  which 
full  of  power,  which  command  awe, 
excite  a  deep  though  shuddering 
pathy.  Its  CTeat  tendency  and  p 
IS,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
narv  life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  elei 
ana  to  breathe  into  it  more  prof< 
and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back 
freshness  of  early  feeling,  revives 
relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps 
Quenched  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  spring-time  of  our  being, 
youthful  love^  strengthens  our  in 
m  human  nature  by  vivid  delinr 
of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  f 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties 
universal  being,  and,  through  the ' 
ness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps 
to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  ob| 
poetry  that  it  gives  wrong  M'ews 
excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
pies   the  mind  with  shadows^  and 
sions,  and  builds  up  imagination  <mi 
ruins  of  wisdom.     That  there  b  a 
dom  against  which   poetry  wan 
wisdom    of    the  senses,   which 
physical  comfort  and   gratiiicatictt 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chid 
terest  of  life  —  we  do  not  deny :  oor 
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we  deem  it  'the  least  service  which 
poetry  renders  to  mankind  that  it  re- 
deems them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earth  born  prudence.  But,  passing  over 
this  topic,  we  would  observe  4lut  the 
complaint  against  poetry,  as  abounding 
in  illusion  and  deception,  is  in  -the  main 
groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is 
more  truth  than  in  many  histories  and 
philosophic  theories.  The  fictions  of 
genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sub- 
Iimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open 
new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new 
light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In 
poetry,  when  the  letter  is  falsehocxi,  the 
spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be 
expected  in  his  delineations  of  life :  for 
the  present  life,  which  is  the  first  sta^e 
of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high 
office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labors  and 
pleasures  of  our  earthlv  being.  The 
present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame,  and  finite.  To  the  giited 
'  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The 
affections,  which  spread  beyond  our- 
selves and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which 
seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost 
superhuman  enerey;  the  innocent  and 
irrepressible  joy  oi  infancy ;  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of 
youth;  the  throbbines  of  the  heart, 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams 
of  a  happiness  too  vast « for  earth ; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 

gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
epth  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  pu- 
rity, and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only 
a  mother's  heart  can  inspire;  —  these 
are  all  poetical  It  is  not  true  that  the 
poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist 
He  onl^  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings 
together  Its  scattered  beauties,  and  pro- 
longs its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it 
IS  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in 
measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  en- 
larged, sentiments  and  delights  worthy 
of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry 
to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness, 
is    more  and  more  needed   as  society 


advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  arti- 
ficial manners,  which  make  civilization 
so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical 
science,  which,  being  now  soueht,  not, 
as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification, 
but  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  re- 
(juires  a  new  development  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an.  earthly,  material. 
Epicurean  life.  Our  remarks  in  vindi- 
cation of  poetry  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  enaear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all 
who  reverence  and  would  cultivate  and 
refine  their  nature. 

In  deUneating  Milton's  character  as  a 
Poet,  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing far  for  its  distinc'uishing  attributes. 
His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sub- 
limity. He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of 
men.  He  rises,  not  by  effort  or  disci- 
pline, but  by  a  native  tendency  and  a 
godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness.  He 
always  moves  with  a  conscious  energy. 
There  \i  no  subject  so  vast  or  terrific  as 
to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  over- 
powering grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles 
and  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the 
description  of  the  infernal  regions  with 
a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  him- 
self a  power  to  erect  the  prison-house 
of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  them  with 
flames  and  horrors  worthv  of  their 
crimes,  to  call  forth  from  tnem  shouts 
which  should  "  tear  helPs  concave,"  and 
to  embody  in  their  chief  an  archangel's 
energies  and  a  demon's  pride  and  hate. 
Even  the  stupendous  conception  of 
Satan  seems  never  to  oppress  his  facul- 
ties. ♦  This  character  of  power  runs 
through  all  Milton's  works.  His  de- 
scriptions of  nature  show  a  free  and 
bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the 
minute,  graphic  skill  which  we  prize  in 
Cowper  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few  strong 
or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it 
were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which 
he  would  describe,  and  kindles  the  im- 
agination of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe 
them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally 
felt  to  characterize  Milton.  His  sub- 
limity is  in  every  man's  mouth.     Is  it 
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felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility 
and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its 
sublimity?  We  apprehend  that  the 
grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties ; 
and  this  it  has  done,  not  onlv  by  being 
more  striking  and  imposing,  but  by  the 
tendency  of  vast  mental  energy  to  give 
a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of 
tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great 
mind  is  the  master  of  its  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  does  not  often  break  out 
into  those  tumults  which  pass  with 
many  for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion. 
Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and 
enduring,  is  more  self-possessed  and 
less  perturbed  than  that  of  other  men, 
and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt, 
except  by  those  who  understand,  through 
their  own  consciousness,  the  workings 
and  utterance  of  genuine  feeling.  We 
might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn 
to  "Comus,"  one  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. What  sensibility  breathes  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's 
singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

"  Comtis,  -^  Can  any  mortal  mixtare  of  eartii's 
mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidaen  residency : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence.  Uirough  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  iall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  I     I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison 'd  soul 
And  hp  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept, 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmurM  soft  applause : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luli'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.'*  LAnes  244-264. 

"  Spirit.  —  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing 
sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill 'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  *ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  d»th."  /inrj  555-563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness, 
we  will  open  almost  at  a  venture. 

"  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  writh  orient  pearl, 


When  Adam  waked,  so  customed,  for  his  skep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bied, 
And  temperate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  soiai 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aivora's  fem, 
Liehtly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Ofbirds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  dieek, 
As  through  unq|uiet  rest :  He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  lo«t 
Hung  over  her  enamoured,  and  beheU 
BeauW,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  1  Goih  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  asVhen  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisperM  thus :  Avakl^ 
My  fairest,  nvy  espqused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake  I  the  mom'.ng  shines,  and  the  freui  fidA 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  bow  ffri^( 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  gnne. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  tfie  balmy  red) 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  die  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet" 

Par.  Lost^  B,  V.  lints  1 

"  So  cheer*d  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she 
dieer'd; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  ^th  her  htft  j 
Two  other  precious  dro|>s  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fdl 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  rcmone, 
And  pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended.'' 
Par.  Losty  A  V.  lines  139-13 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of 
qualities  of  Milton's  poetry,  we  " 
to  his   great  work,   "  Paradise 
perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  hi 
genius.     The  two  first  books,  by 
versal   consent,   stand   pre-eminent 
sublimity.     Hell  and  hell  s  king  hat 
terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into 
grandeur  and  awfulness  the  longer 
contemplate  them.     From  one  elci 
'*  solid  and  liquid  fire,'*   the  poet 
framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffc 
such  as  imagination  had  never  trav( 
But  fiercer  names  than  those  whid) 
compass  Satan  bum  in  his  own 
Revenge,  exasperated  pride,  consi 
wrath,  ambition,  though  fallen,  ye 
conquered  by  the  thunders  of  the  Oi 
otent,  and  grasping  still  at  the  " 
of  the  universe,  —  these  form  a 
more  sublime  and   terrible   than 
Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it 
prisons.     The  intensity  of  its  fires 
veals  the  intenser  passions  and 
vehement  will  of  Satan :  and  the 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the 
limity  of    the  scene  which   sui 
him.    This  forms  the  tremendous 
est  of  these  wonderful  books.    Wi 
mind  triumphant  over  the  most  t< 
powers  of  nature.     We  see  unutt 
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agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  in  Satan  those  bursts 
of  passion  which  rive  the  soul,  as  well 
as  shatter  the  outward  frame,  of  Lear. 
But  we  have  a  depth  of  passion  which 
only  an  archaneel  could  manifest  The 
all-enduring,  aU-defying  pride  of  Satan, 
assuming  so  majesticaUy  helPs  burning 
throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem  which 
scorches  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is  d 
creation  reauiring  in  its  author  almost 
the  spiritual  energy  with  which  he  in- 
vests the  fallen  seraph.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of 
such  delineations  of  the  storms  and 
terrible  workings  of  the  soul  is  good ; 
whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendently  evil  as  Satan  favors  our 
sympathies  with  virtue.  But  our  inter- 
est fastens,  in  this  and  like  cases,  on 
what  is  not  evil.  We  ^aze  on  Satan 
with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysteri- 
ous pleasure,  as  on  a  miraculous  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  mind.  What 
chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in 
such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made 
visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it 
overpowers.  There  is  something  kind- 
ling and  ennobling  in  the  consciousness, 
however  awakened,  of  the  eneigy  which 
resides  in  mind;  and  many  a  virtuous 
man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from 
the  force,  constancy,  and  dauntless  cour- 
age of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests 
in  various  ways  the  power  of  his  genius. 
Critics  have  often  observed,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  his  work  was  to  recon- 
cile the  spiritual  properties  of  his  super- 
natural beings  with  the  human  modes  of 
existence  which  he  is  obliged  to  ascribe 
to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for 
any  genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm 
is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked 
by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the 
spiritual  agent  and  his  sphere  and  mode 
of  agencv.  But  we  are  visited  with  no 
such  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in 
the  description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Im- 
a^nation  has  here  achieved  its  highest 
triumph,  in  imparting  a  character  of 
reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  cre- 
ations. That  world  of  horrors,  though 
materia],  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  or- 
dinarv  nature,  that  a  spiritual  being, 
exiled  from  heaven,  finds  there  an  ap- 
propriate home.  There  is,  too,  an  in- 
deAniteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's 


person,  which  excites  without  shocking 
the  imagination,  and  aids  us  to  reconcile, 
in  our  conception  of  him,  a  human  form 
with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To 
the  production  of  this  effect,  much  de- 
pends on  the  first  impression  given  by 
the  poet;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us 
through  the  whole  work ;  and  here  we 
think  Milton  eminently  successful.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in  the 
following  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefi- 
nite to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  al- 
low, the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  with  a  form 
which  can  hardly  be  effaced :  — 

**  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eves 
That  sparkling  blazed ;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.'' 

Par.  Lost,  B.  I.  lines  193-196. 

"  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames. 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and, 

roird 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

Lines  221-224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly 
say  of  the  delineation  of  Satan,  espe- 
cially of  the  glimpses  which  are  now 
and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and 
despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  better 
feelings  which  are  skilfully  thrown  into 
the  dark  picture,  both  suited  and  de- 
signed to  blend,  with  our  admiration, 
dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of 
that  sympathy  and  interest  with  which 
every  living,  thinking  bein?  ought  to  be 
regarded,  and  without  which  all  other 
feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But 
there  is  another  topic  which  we  cannot 
leave  untouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to 
Paradise,  a  region  as  lovely  as  hell  is 
terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  of  true  genius,  will 
appear  doubly  wonaerful.  when  consid- 
ered as  the  creation  of  the  same  mind 
which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in 
sweet  accordance,  and  together  form  a 
scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and 
soothes,  whilst  it  delights,  the  imagi- 
nation. Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded 
by  the  hand  and  quickened  by  the 
breath  of  God.  reflect  in  their  counte- 
nances and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the 
intelligence,  benignity,  and  happiness  of 
their  Author.  Their  new  existence  has 
the  freshness  and  peaceful ness  of  the 
dewy  morning.      Their  souls,  unsated 
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and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  loy  in  I 
the  vouthful  creation,  which  spreaas  and 
smiles  around  them.  Their  mutual  love 
Is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young,  un- 
worn, unexhausted  hearts,  which  meet 
in  each  other  the  only  human  objects 
on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of 
affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  oy  name,  whose  inno- 
cence excludes  not  only  the  tumults  but 
the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame,  who, 
"  imparadised  m  one  another's  arms," 
scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is 
their  present  being.  We  will  not  say 
that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we 
feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiness 
than  theirs,  —  a  happiness  won  through 
struggle  with  inward  and  outward  foes, 
—  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  vic- 
tory, —  the  happiness  of  disinterested 
sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love,  —  the 
happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of 
**  thoughts  which  wander  through  eter- 
nity." •  Still  there  are  times  when  the 
spirit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with 
toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  si^ht  of 
guilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  baffled  in  its 
hope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost 
lon?s  for  the  "  wings  of  a  dove,  that  it 
might  fly  away  "  and  take  refuge  amidst 
the  "  shady  bowers,"  the  **  vernal  airs,*' 
the  "  roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet,  the 
beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the 
contrast  of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise 
with  the  storms  of  life  which  gives  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem 
a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few 
would  sooner  relinquish  the  two  first 
books,  with  all  their  sublimity,  than 
part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  English  lanfi;uage  has  no 
good  pastoral  poetry.  We  would  ask, 
m  what  age  or  country  has  the  pastoral 
reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are 
borne  to  us  on  **  the  odoriferous  wings 
of  gentle  gales  "  from  Milton's  Paradise } 
We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we 
not  tO'  say  one  word  on  what  has  been 
justly  celebrated,  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's versification.  His  numbers  have 
the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness. 
They  vary  with,  arid  answer  to,  the 
depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  alli- 
ance with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was 
said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  lan- 
guage, which  foreigners  reproach  with 


hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  sojb 
ject  demands.  All  the  treasures  4 
sweet  and  solemn  sound  are  at  bis  ooM 
mand.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  I 
the  writines  of  less  gifted  men,  foi 
through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  d 
harmony.  This  power  over  language  I 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musid 
ear.  It  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  1 
gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which  ha 
power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  I 
touches,  and  finds  or  frames,  in  somidi 
motions, and  material  forms,  correspood 
ences  and  harmonies  with  its  own  fe 
vid  thoughts  and  feelings.  ' 

We  close  our  remarks  on  MiltoiS 
poetry  with  observing,  that  it  is  chaiM 
terized  by  seriousness.  Great  and  vmI 
ous  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  disoovd 
all  the  variety  of  genius  which  we  fiodl 
Shakspeare,  whose  ima^nation  revdM 
equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beauty,  al 
terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  spil 
ing  with  fairies,  and  now  **  ascei 
highest  heaven  of  invention, 
was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  aiMi< 
ful,  was  called  to  take  paut  in 
tions  too  perilous,  and  had  too 
need  of  the  presence  of  high  th< 
and  motives,  to  indulge  hinoself  in 
and  gay  creations,  even  had  his 
been  more  flexible  and  sportive 
Milton's  poetry,  though  habitually 
ous,  is  always  healthful,  and  bnem, 
vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  He  1 
no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictufttj 
life ;  for  he  knew  by  experience 
there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to 
mute  calamity  into  an  occasion 
nutriment  of  moral  power  and 
phant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere 
writings  that  whinine  sensibility 
exaggeration  of  morbid  feelini^  ~ 
makes  so  much  of  modern  poetry 
inating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is 
spirit- Droken.  His  "  L' Allegro  ^ 
that  he  understood  thorougmy  the 
and  joyous  aspects  of  nature ; 
his  "  Penseroso,"  where  he  was 
to  accumulate  imajB;es  of  gloom,  fvel 
that  the  saddest  views  which  he  toiil 
creation  are  such  as  inspire  onIyf( 
sive  musing  or  lofty  contemplation,    ! 

From  Milton's  poetry  we  turn  t»| 
prose.  We  rejoice  that  the  dust  ill 
dnning  to  be  wiped  from  his  proseiV 
ings,  and  that  the  public  are  now  lsi( 
ing,  what  the  initiated  have  long  \atk 
that  these  contaun  passages  hait&y  ^ 
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nor  to  his  best  poetry,  and  that  they  are 
throughout  marked  with  the  same  vig- 
OKDQs  mind  which  gave  us  **  Paradise 
Lost"  The  attention  to  these  works 
has  been  discouraged  by  some  objec- 
tions, on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few 
remarks. 

And  first  it  is  objected  to  his  prose 
writings,  that  the  style  is  difficult  and 
obscure,  abounding  tn  involutions,  trans- 
positions, and  Latinisms ;  that  his  pro- 
tracted sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the 
mind,  and  too  often  yield  it  no  better 
recompense  than  confused  and  indistinct 
perceptions.    We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
these  charges  have  some  grounds;  but 
they  seem  to  us  much  exaggerated ;  and, 
when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties  of 
Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his 
prose  writings,  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  fastidiousness   and    effeminacy  of 
modem  readers.    We  know  that  sim- 
pfidty  and    perspicuity  are    important 
^  qualities  of  style ;  but  there  are  vastly 
nobler  and  more  important  ones,  such 
as  energy  and  richness,  and  in  these 
\  Milton  is  not  surpassed.    The  best  style 
is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most 
:  easily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  pos- 
,  session  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts ; 
but  that  which  is  the  truest  image  of  a 
great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and 
Carries   farthest    into  other  souls  the 
conceptions  and  feelings  of  a  profound 
and  lofty  spirit.     To  l^  universally  in- 
^igible  is  liot  the  highest  merit     A 
,  great  mind    cannot,  without   injurious 
constraint,  shrink  itself  to  the  grasp  of 
,  common  passive  readers.     Its  natural 
!  Bovement  is  free,  bold,  and  majestic, 
,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  part 
with  these  attributes,  that  the  multitude 
Bay  keep  pace  with  it    A  full  mind  will 
\  naturally  overflow  in    long  sentences, 
and.Jn  the  moment  of  inspiration,  when 
thick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 
,  «pon  it,  win  often  pour  them  forth  in 
•a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  com- 
;  non  readers,  but  kindling  to  congenial 
.^irits.    There  are  writings  which  are 
dear  through  their  shallowness.    We 
'ttist  not  expect  in  the  ocean  the  trans- 
parency of  the  calni  inland  stream.    For 
I  ourselves,  we  love  what  is  called  easy 
I  reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in 
our  hours  of  relaxation  ;  but  we  love,  too, 
!  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master- 
[.fpirits.     We  delight  in  long  sentences, 
ta  which  a  great  truth,  instead  of  being 


broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  ir- 
radiated with  variety  of  illustration  and 
imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  afflu- 
ence of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  full 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which 
fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  soul.  Such 
sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  mani- 
festations of  a  great  and  far-looking 
mind,  which  grasps  at  once  vast  fields 
of  thought,  just  as  the  natural  eye  takes 
in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed 
have  all  compositions  of  this  character. 
Let  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the 
common  intellect  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  "  brin^  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth."  But 
let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  func- 
tion of  lifting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Impose  upqn  it  no 
strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law. 
Let  it  speak  in  its  own  language,  in 
tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not 
lay  aside  its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  If  not  understood 
and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous 
confidence  in  other  ages,  and  utter  ora- 
cles which  futurity  wiH  expound.  We 
are  led  to  these  remarks  not  merely  for 
Milton's  justification,  but  because  our 
times  seem  to  demand  them.  Litera- 
ture, we  fear,  is  becoming  too  popular. 
The  whole  community  is  now  turned 
into  readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  re- 
joice ;  and  we  rejoice,  too,  that  so  much 
talent  is  employed  in  making  knowledge 
accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  as  the  brightest 
feature  of  the  present  age.  But  good 
and  evil  are  never  disjoined;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
readers  is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too 
anxious  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
prefer  a  present  shout  of  popularity  to 
that  less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more 
thrilling  note  of  the  trump  of  Fame, 
which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and 
louder  through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious 
objection  to  Milton's  prose  writings,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party- 
spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  controversial 
asperity;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  there  are  passages  in  these 
works  which  every  admirer  of  his  char- 
aracter  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge. 
Milton's  alleged  virulence  was    mani- 
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fested  toward  private  and  public  foes. 
The  first,  such  as  Sahnasius  and  Moms, 
deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out 
on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of  cal- 
umny,  charging  him  with  the  blackest 
vices  of  the  neart  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  the  life.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's 
age  justified  a  retaliation  on  such  of- 
fenders, which  the  more  courteous,  and, 
we  will  hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of 
the  present  times  will  not  tolerate.  Still 
we  mean  not  to  be  his  apologists.  Mil- 
ton raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and 
fortified  with  the  consciousness  of  high 
virtue,  ought  to  have  been,  both  to  his 
own  and  future  times,  an  example  of 
Christian  equanimity.  In  regard  to  the 
public  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we 
mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain 
of  his  writings,  though  strone  and  stem, 
must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding  his  oc- 
casional violence,  among  the  fiends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  liberty 
was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling 
for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken 
down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  in- 
terests of  infinite  moment  were  at  stake  ; 
and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  him- 
self to  them  with  the  whole  energy  of 
his  great  mind,  and  for  defending  them 
with  fervor  and  vehemence  ?  We  must 
not  mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if 
it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty. 
It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones. 
There  is  constantly  going  on  in  our 
world  a  conflict  between  good  and  eviL 
The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always 
to  wresde  with  foes.  All  improvement 
is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  great  periods 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  revo- 
lutions in  government  and  religion,  and 
from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  that  they  have 
been  signalized  by  conflict.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up 
amidst  storms  ;  and  the  Reformadon  of 
Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal  war ; 
and  liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encoun- 
tered opposition  over  which  she  has  tri- 
umphed only  through  her  own  immortal 
energies.  At  such  periods  men.  gifted 
with  great  power  of  thought  and  lofti- 
ness of  sentiment,  are  especially  sum- 
moned to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They 
hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanim- 


ity and  ^nerous  aspirations,  the  voke 
of  a  divmity ;  and  dius  commissioned, 
and  burning  with  a  passionate  devotk» 
to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must  and 
will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy,  and 
they  oufht  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinal^ 
times.  Men  of  natural  softness  andti- 
miditv,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue, 
will  oe  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder, 
hardier  spirits,  as  violent,  perturbed, 
and  uncharitable;  and  the  charge  wiB 
not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessair 
to  effectual  conflict  with  them,  and  whkB 
marks  God's  most  powerful  messengers 
to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft 
and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved 
soul  will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  to 
speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake  natraos. 
We  have  offered  these  remarks  as 
strongly  applicable  to  Milton.  He  rev* 
erencea  and  loved  human  nature,  and 
attached  himself  to  its  ^eat  interests 
with  a  fervor  of  which  only  such  a  mind 
was  capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  those 
solemn  periods  which  determine  the 
character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit 
was  stirred  to  its  venr  centre  by  the 
presence  of  danger.  He  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  batue.  That  the  ardor  ol 
his  spirit  sometimes  passed  the  bounds 
of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  poured 
forth  unwarrantable  invective,  we  see 
and  lament  But  the  purity  and  lold- 
ness  of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst  bas 
bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  nobk 
nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned 
love  of  truth  and  freedom  was  a  oorer- 
ing  for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He 
did  indeed  love  and  adore  uncormpted 
religion,  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let 
his  name  be  enrolled  among  their  tnieat 
champions.  Milton  has  told  us,  in  his 
own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  on  his 
principal  controversy  with  Episcopocf 
reluctantly,  and  only  through  a  deep 
conviction  of  duty.  The  introdoctioa 
to  the  second  book  of  his  '*  Reason  «f 
Church  Government"  shows  us  titf 
workings  of  his  mind  on  this  subject 
and  is  his  best  vindication  from  tkt 
charge  we  are  now  repelling.  Ht 
says :  — 


] 


"Surely  to  every  good  and 
man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  kaiefvl 
thing,  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  ei 
thousands ;  much  better  would  it  like  hia^ 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness 
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lad  eootentment,  which  is  his  chief  intend- 
ed buioess  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they 
resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happiness. 
But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trum- 
petf  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast, 
It  lies  not  in  man*s  will  what  he  shall  say, 
orwhat  be  shall  conceal.  .  .  .  This  I  fore- 
see, that  should  the  church  be  brought 
omter  heavy  oppression,  and  God  have 
ghren  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against 
that  man  that  should  be  the  author  of  so 
foal  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from 
above  on  the  industry  and  courage  of  faith- 
ful  men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate 
into  better  days,  without  the  least  further- 
ance or  contribution  of  those  few  talents 
which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me ;  I 
foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within 
nyrself,  all  my  life  after,  of  discourage  and 
reproach.  'Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the 
church  oi  God  is  now  again  at  the  foot  of 
her  insoltii^  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ; 
what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing  ? 
When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a 
sellable  of  all  that  thou  hast  read  or  stud- 
ied, to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and 
leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men. 
Thou  hadst  the  diligence,  the.  parts,  the 
language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were 
lo  De  aidomed  or  beautified  ;  but  when  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to  be 
pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was 

£>en  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if 
\  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  zealous 
iCTTants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast : 
from  henceforward  be  that  which  thine  own 
Imtish  silence  hath  made  thee.*  ...  But 
■ov,  by  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a 
lifivilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men  and 
Hints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lamenting  the 
Infaulations  of  the  church,  if  she  should 
nffer,  when  others,  that  have  ventured 
Mdung  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honor 
to  be  admitted  mourners.  But,  if  she  lift 
•p  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  tnan  wished 
her  welfare,  I  have  my  c^Lrter  and  freehold 
of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs. 

"Concerning  therefore  this  wayward  sub- 
ject against  prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is 
to  distasteful  and  disciuietous  to  a  number 
of  men,  as  by  what  hatn  been  said  I  may  de- 
KTve  ol  charitable  readers  to  be  credited, 
that  neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 
^on  this  controversy,  but  the  enforcement 
^conscience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear 
fctt  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be 
*p«nst  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  my- 
self the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours." 
'W. /,^.  139-141  • 

*  Fnai  die  mtroducrion  to  the  socond  book  of 
Tke  Reaaoa  of  Charch  Government,"  fte.  Vol.  I , 

«^  >37,  ftc  of  "  A  Selection  from  the  English  Prose 
■its  of  John  Milton,  Boston,  1826,"  to  which  all 
**  refciMite*  are  made. 


He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  great  poetical 
powers,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
cultivate.  Of  these  he  speaks  thus 
magnificently :  — 

^  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be 
found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most 
abuse,  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power, 
—  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility,  to 
allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  cele- 
brate in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness, 
and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to 
be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his 
church  ;  to  sing  victorious  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ'; 
to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  king- 
doms and  states  from  justice  and  God  s 
true  worship ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  re^ 
ligion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  ami- 
aole  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which* 
is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily 
subtilties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and 
describe."—  Vol,  L^pp.  145,  146. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  hav- 
ing proposed  to  himself  a  great  poetical 
work,  **  a  work,"  he  says ,  — 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that 
which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  rencher  fury 
of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and 
her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases." —  Vol.  I.tp.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  show- 
ing from  what  principles  he  forsook  these 
delightful  studies  for  controversy  :  — 

"  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with 
what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  inter- 
rupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  soli- 
tariness, fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  be- 
holding the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies. 
.  .  .  But  were  it  the  meanest  underservice, 
if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin 
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it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw 
back  ;  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men 
offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten 
the  difficult  labors  of  the  church,  to  whose 
service,  by  the  Intentions  of  my  parents 
and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and 
in  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  ty- 
ranny had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave, 
and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he 
took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  either  strait  perjure  or  split  his 
faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame- 
less silence  Mfore  the  sacred  office  of  speak- 
ing, bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearmg." —  Vol.  L^p,  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's 
genius  and  greatness  of  soul,  show  us 
the  influences  and  motives  under  which 
his  prose  works  were  written,  and  help 
us  to  interpret  passages,  which,  if  t^ken 
separately,  might  justify  us  in  ascribing 
to  him  a  character  of  excessive  indigna- 
tion and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is 
his  ^*  Areopagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  a  noble 
work  indeed,  a  precious  manual  of  free- 
dom, an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  man's  highest  preroga- 
tive,—  intellectual  liberty.  His  "Ref- 
ormation in  England  "  and  "  Reason  of 
Church  Government "  are  the  most  im- 
portant theological  treatises  published 
during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compositions,  and  'hrown  ofiE  with 
much  haste,  and  on  thes£  accounts  are 
more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style 
than  anv  other  of  his  writings.  But  these, 
with  all  their  defects,  abound  In  strone 
and  elevated  thought,  and  in  power  ana 
felicity  of  expression.  Their  great  blem- 
ish is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  spring- 
ing from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of 
the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  And,  in  the  same 
sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring 
forth  magnificent  images  and  expres- 
sions, and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing 
into  the  midst  of  this  splendor  sarcasms 
and  degrading  comparisons  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  general  strain.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many 
powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings 
are  marred  by  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  un worth V  allusions  and  phrases.  In 
the  close  01  his  first  work,  that  on  **  Ref- 
ormation   in  England,"  he  breaks  out 


into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to 
Supreme  Being,  from  which  we  eit 
a  passage  containing  a  remaricable  in(i| 
mation  of  his  having  meditated 
great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  ear| 
nest  years,  and  giving  full  promise 
that  grandeur  of  thought  and 
which  characterizes   ''Paradise  Last 

HaviRK  ''  lifted  up  his  haoKb  to  thati , 

nal  and  propitious  Throne,  where  iiodi| 
ing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge 
the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,*' 
besought  God  to  perfect  the  work 
civil  and  religious  deliverance  begun  ii 
England,  he  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  haUehja 
of  saints,  some  one  nlay  ferhaps  bt 
offering  at  hi^h  strains  m  new  and  krftl 
measures,  to  smg  and  celebrate  thydr ' 
mercies,  and  marvellous  judgments  in 
land  throughout  all  a^es,  wherel^  this  g 
and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inur 
to  the  fervent  and  continual  practioe 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  castmg 
from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices, 
press  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happr  \ 
lation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest, 
most  Christian  people  at  that  day. 
Thou,  the  eternal    and    shortly  ez] 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  tl 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and,  ^ 
tributing  national  honors  and  rewards 
religious    and  just  commonwealths, 
put  an  end  to  all  earthlv  tyrannies, 
claiming  thy  universal  an<)  mild  mona 
through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where  thev 
doubtedly,  that  by  their  labors,  com' 
and  prayers,  have  been  earnest   for 
common  good  of  religion  and  their  eoaot 
shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orden 
the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of 
palitieSy  legions,  and    thrones    into 
glorious  titles,  and,  in  superemincnoe 
beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  < 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall 
inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  1 
overmeasure  for  ever." — voi.  /.,  pp.  69,  ^ 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Mil 
political  treatises.     We  close  our  brij 
remarks  on  his  prose  writings  with  rcT 
ommendino:  them  to  all  who  can.C3^ 
great  beauties  in  the  neighbodiood 
great  faults,  and  who  would  learn  tl 
compass,   energy,  and   richness  of 
language :  and  still   more  do  we 
ommend  them  to  those  who  desitt 
nourish  in  their  breast  magnanimity 
sentiment  and  an  unquenchable  las 
freedom.   They  bear  tne  impress  of 
seal  by  which  genius  distinguishes 
productions  from  works  of  learning 
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taste.  The  great  and  decisive  test  of 
mitis  is,  that  it  calls  iorth  power  iH 
me  souls  of  others.  It  not  mcrelyjpves 
knowledge,  but  breathes  energy.  There 
ire  authors,  and  among  these  Milton 
holds  the  highest  rank,  in  approaching 
whom  we  are  conscious  of  an  access  (3 
intellectual  strength.  A  "virtue  goes 
oat"  from  them.  We  discern -'more 
dearly,  not  merely  because  a  new  light 
is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because  our 
own  vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes 
a  single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of 
genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart  A  hint, 
a  suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of 
expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather 
from  volumes  of  less  gifted  men.  The 
works  which  we  should  chiefly  study  are 
not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund 
of  knowledge,  but  which  raise  us  into 
svmpathy  with  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  author,  and  through  which  a  great 
mind  multiplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
reader.  Milton's  prose  works -are  im- 
bued as  really,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as 
his  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power, 
and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who 
are  receptive  of  this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton 
to  ofiEer  a  few  remarks  on  his  moral 
qualities.  His  moral  character  was  as 
strongly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and 
it  may  be  expressed  in  one  word,  mag- 
nanimity. It  was  in  harmony  with  his 
poetry.  He  hid  a  passionate  love  of 
the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  ma- 
jestic virtues,  and  fed  his  youthful  mind 
with  meditations  on  the  perfection  of  a 
human  being.  In  a  letter  written  to  an 
Italian  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  translated  by  Hayley,  we  have  this 
vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations  after  vir- 
tue:— 

"As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have 
deteimined  for  me  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres, 
in  the  fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with 
a  greater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I  day 
and  night  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence, 
wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false 
estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  as- 
pire, in  sentiment,  language,  and  conduct, 
to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every 
age,  has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him 
I  nnite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary  at- 
tachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by 
nature  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or 
labors  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to 


this  summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no 
powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  hinaer  me 
from  looking  with  reverence  and  affection 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained 
this  glory,  or  appeared  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  it.*' 

His  "  Comus "  was  written  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  on  reading  this 
exquisite  work  our  admiration  is  awa- 
kened, not  so  much  by  observing  how  the 
whole  spirit  of  poetry  had 'descended  on 
him  at  that  early  age,  as  by  witnessing 
how  his  whole  youthful  soul  was  pene- 
trated, awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  aus- 
tere charms,  **the  radiant  light,''  the 
invincible  power,  the  celestial  peace  of 
saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral 
purity  and  elevation,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of  intel- 
lect, and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts 
of-  poetry.  "  I  was  confirmed,"  he  says, 
in  his  usual  noble  style,  — 

"  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion ;  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things ;  not  presuming  to  sing 
of  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is 
praiseworthy." —  Vol,  I^pp,  237,  238. 

We  learn  from  his  works  that  he  used 
his  multifarious  reading  to  build  up 
within  himself  this  reverence  for  virtue. 
Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of 
Plato,  and  the  heroic  self-abandonment 
of  chivalry,  joined  their  influences  with 
prophets  and  apostles  in  binding  him 
'*  everlastinfi^ly  m  willing  honiage  "  to 
the  great,  the  honorable,  and  the  lovely 
in  character.  A  remarkable  passage  to 
this  effect  we  quote  from  his  account  of 
his  youth :  — 

'*I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded 
by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had 
in  renown  over  all  Christendom.  There 
I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that 
he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best 
blood  or  of  his  life,  if  it  so  befell  him,  the 
honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron ; 
from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a 
noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the 
defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had 
sworn.  ...  So  that  even  these,  books 
which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel 
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of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot 
think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence, 
proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you 
nave  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  ob- 
servation of   virtue."  —  Vol,  /.,  pp,    238, 

239. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive 
of  a  refined  and  self-denying  character. 
When  charged  by  his  unprincipled 
slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he 
thus  gives  an  account  of  his  morning 
hours :  — 

**  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they 
should  be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping,  or  con- 
cocting the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast, 
but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 
sound  of  any  bell  aws^e  men  to  labor,  or 
devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird 
that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to 
read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be 
read,  till  the  attention  be  weary  or  memory 
have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful 
and  eenerous  labors  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the 
mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our 
country*s  libertVf  when  it  shall  require  firm 
hearts  in  souna  bodies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin 
of  our  protestation,  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  slavish  life." —  Vol  L^  p,  233. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness 
and  loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue,  not 
only  from  our  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and 
silence  those  men  who  make  genius 
an  apology  for  vice,  and  take  the  sacred 
fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  in- 
flame men's  passions,  and  to  minister 
to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in 
his  fervent  and  constant  attachment  to 
liberty.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and 
branches,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  con- 
science and  worship,  freedom  to  seek, 
profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  lib- 
erty of  ordinary  politicians,  which  pro- 
tects men's  outward  rights,  and  removes 
restraints  from  the  pursuit  of  property 
and  outward  ^ood,  fell  very  short  o£  that 
for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready 
to  die.  The  tyranny  which  he  hated 
most  was  that  which  broke  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  power  of  the  community. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  a.ssailed  was,  that  they  fet- 
tered the  mind.  He  felt  within  himself 
that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially 


diffusive  and  nude  for  progress,  and  he 
wished  every  chain  broken,  that  it  might 
run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ardor  and  success.  This 
attachment  to  a  spiritual  and  refined 
freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  ia 
the  hottest  controversies,  contriboted 
greatly  to  protect  his  g^enius,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  sensibility,  from  die 
withering  and  polluting  influences  of 
public  station,  and  of  uie  rage  of  par- 
ties. It  threw  a  hue  of  poetnr  over 
politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  reierence 
to  his  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  fact  that  Milton,  in  that  stormy 
day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public 
ofince,  kept  his  high  faculties  unde- 
praved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common 
greatness.  Politics,  however  they  make 
the  intellect  active,  sagacious,  and  in- 
ventive,  within  a  certain  sphere,  gener- 
ally extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal 
truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion, corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  mind, 
destroy  that  confidence  in  human  \iitiie 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  philaih 
thropy  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end 
in  cold  and  prudent  selfishness.  Miltoa 
passed  through  a  revolution  which,  in  its 
last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  damp  enthusiasm,  to  scatter 
the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciple ',  and  yet  the  ardor,  and  moral 
feeling,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth 
came  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted, 
from  the  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Miltoii's 
devotion  X»  liberty,  it  ou^ht  to  be  re- 
corded that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
^'.Defence  of  the  People  of  England.^ 
ajfter  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his 
physicians  that  the  effect  of  this  exer- 
tion would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight 
His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history, 
in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is  too  char- 
acteristic to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscribed 
to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  wbon 
he  appears  to  have  confided  his  lately 
discovered  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine." 

"  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  thocsh 
clear. 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  thdr  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 
Or  man,  or  woman.     Vet  I  aigue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
of  heart  or  hope,  but  alill  bear  up  and 
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R^omnnL    What snpports me,  dost  thou  ask? 
TIk  nnsdoKe,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  over* 

plied 
in  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  vhidi  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
Tins  thoogfat  nught  lead  me  throagh  the  world's 

vvr  mask. 
Content  diough  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Sonnet  XXII. 

We  see  Milton's  magnaaimity  in  the 
circamstances  under  which  *^  Paradise 
Lost ''  was  written.  It  was  not  in  pros- 
perity, in  honor,  and  amidst  triumphs, 
bot  in  disappointment,  desertion,  and 
in  what  the  world  caUs  disgrace,  that  he 
composed  that  work.  The  cause  with 
which  he  had  identified  himself  had 
failed.  His  friends  were  scattered ; 
Hboty  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  her 
devoted  champion  was  a  by-word  among 
the  triumphant  royalists.  But  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  true  greatness  to  glorify 
itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and 
execute  vast  enterprises  in  defeat.  Mil- 
ton, ^en  in  outward  condition,  afflicted 
with  blindness,  disappointed  in  his  best 
hopes,  applied  himself  with  characteristic 
energy  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of 
intellect,  solacing  himself  with  great 
thoughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and 
with  a  prophetic  confidence  that,  how- 
ever neglected  in  his  own  a£e,  he  was 
framing  in  his  works  a  bond  of  union  and 
fellowship  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of 
a  brighter  day.  We  delight  to  contem- 
plate him  in  his  retreat  and  last  years. 
To  the  passing  spectator,  he  seemed 
fdlen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness 
was  reproached  as  a  judgment  from  God. 
Bat  though  sightless,  he  lived  in  light 
His  inward  eve  ranged  through  universal 
nature,  aiid  nis  imagination  shed  on  it. 
bririiter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven 
and  hell  and  paradise  were  open  to  him. 
He  visited  i>ast  ages,  and  gathered  round 
liim  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets 
and  apostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted 
bards.  As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of 
libertv  dawned  and  rose  to  his  view,  and 
he  feit  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to 
them  an  inheritance  of  genius,  ''  which 
would  not  fade  away,"  and  was  to  live 
in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love  of 
remotest  generations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  char- 
acter, not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing that  sacred  debt  wnich  the  mind 
owes  to  him  who  has  quickened  and 
del^hted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due 


harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The 
mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name 
are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  thouj^h 
fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  dis- 
parage Johnson.  We  could  find  no 
pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to 
the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it 
to  Milton  and  to  other  illustrious  names, 
to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the 
highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to 
give  immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call 
forth  fervent  admiration  towards  those 
who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages. 
We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  did  not, 
and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We 
doubt  whether  two  other  minds,  having 
so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was 
great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  ^*  of  the  earth,"  whilst 
Milton's  was  only  inferior  to  that  of 
anfi^ls.  It  was  customarv,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson's  glory,  to  call  nim  a  giant,  to 
class  him  with  a  mighty,  but  still  an 
earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind 
acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition, 
on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of 
human  action,  on  the  passions  which 
now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the 
human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited. 
Milton^  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with 
a  deep  vet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur 
and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not 
so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he 
mi^t  become.  His  own  mind  was  a 
revelation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition 
of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he 
thirsted  ana  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the 
element  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nature.  In  religion  John- 
son was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion, and  on  the  subject  of  government 
leaned  towards  absolute  power ;  and  the 
idea  of  reforming  either  never  entered  his 
mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The 
church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  former  would 
be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Rom- 
ish rites  and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  religion  and  government 
marks  his  works.     Hence  we  find  so 
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little  in  his  writings  which  is  electric 
and  soul-kindlmg,  ftnd  which  gives  tK^ 
reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made 
for  a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling 
than  the  present  Milton's  whole  sou^ 
on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the 
maxims  of  legitimacy,  hereditary  faith, 
and  servile  reverence  for  established 
power.  He  could  not  brook  the  bond- 
age to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
**  Reformation "  was  the  first  word  of 
public  warning  which  broke  from  his 
youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years.  The  dif- 
ference between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great 
features  ot  mind,  but  in  their  whole 
characters.  Milton  was  refined  and 
spiritual  in  his  habits,  temperate  almost 
to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  him- 
self after  intellectual  effort  by  music. 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  de- 
ights.  Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions, 
and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. Johnson,  through  defect  of  phys- 
ical organization,  if  not  through  deeper 
deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of 
these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand 
for  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides.  How  could  Johnson 
be  just  to  Milton!  The  comparison 
which  we  have  instituted  has  compelled 
us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.  But  we 
trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits. 
His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
of  language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his 
reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his 
vigorous  lopic,  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  insight  mto  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  solenm  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of 
life  and  his  references  to  his  own  his- 
tory, command  our  willing  admiration. 
That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative 
ima^nation  and  lofty  sentiment,  was 
not  nis  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
not  being  Milton.  We  love  intellectual 
power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in 
the  variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him 
only  that  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
bigotry  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy 
task  of  obscuring  the  brighter  glory,  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men. 
We  would  even  treat  what  we  deem  the 
faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ap- 
proaching respect ;  for  they  were  results, 
to  a  degree  which  man  cannot  estimate, 


of  a  diseased,  irritable,  nervous  unhappy 
physical  temperament,  and  belonged  to 
the  body  more  than  to  the  mind.  We 
only  ask  the  friends  of  genius  not  to  pot 
their  faith  in  Johnson's  delineations  of 
it.  His  biographical  works  are  tinged 
with  his  notoriously  strong  prejudices, 
and,  of  all  his  **  Lives,"  we  hold  tlut  of 
Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on 
Milton's  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of^  genius, 
but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity 
and  Christian  virtue,  who  regarded  gen- 
ius and  poetry  as  sacred  g^fts,  imparted 
to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  or  to  buQd  op 
a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken 
and  call  forth  what  was  great  and  divine 
in  his  fellow-creatures,  and  mig^t  secure 
the  only  true  &me,  the  .admiration  of 
minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindk 
and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of 
the  newly  discovered  **  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine."  This  work,  «e 
have  said,  owes  its  chief*  interest  to  the 
character  of  its  author.  From  its  very 
nature,  it  cannot  engage  and  fix  genoml 
attention.  It  consists  very  much  of  coi* 
lections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which, 
however  exciting  in  their  proper  pbcea^ 
are  read  with  little  thought  or  emotion 
when  taken  from  their  ordinary  connec- 
tion, and  marshalled  under  systematic 
heads.  Milton  aims  to  give  us  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  in  its  own  words. 
We  have  them  in  a  phraseology  kiqg 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed; 
for  we  expected  to  see  them,  not  in  te 
language  of  the  Bible,  but  as  existing  in 
the  mmd  of  Milton,  nKxiified  by  ha 
peculiar  intellect  and  sensibility,  com- 
bined and  embodied  with  his  variott 
knowledge,  illustrated  by  the  analogies^ 
briehtened  by  the  new  lights,  and  dothed 
wid)  the  associations,  with  whicJi  they 
were  surrounded  by  this  gifted 
We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines 
they  were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his 
ments  of  solemn  feeling  and  deep 
templation,  when  they  pervaded  and 
moved  his  whole  soul.  Still  there  are 
passages  in  which  Milton's  mind  is  laid 
open  to  us.  We  refer  to  (he  parts  of 
the  work  where  the  peculiarity  of  iiis 
opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his 
for  adopting  them ;  and  these  we 
highly  for  the  vigor  and  in  ~ 
of  intellect  with  'which  they  are  in- 
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pressed.  The  work  is  plain  and  unambi- 
tkms  in  style.  Its  characteristics  are  a 
cahn  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
veneration  for  Scripture  which  certain 
denominations  of  Christians,  who  have 
little  congeniality  with  Milton,  seem  to 
claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's 
attention^  as  a  deliberate,  mild  assertion 
of  the  dearest  right  of  human  nature, 
that  of  free  Inquiry  :  — 

**  If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  in- 
quiries to  the  world  at  large  ;  if,  as  God  is 
ay  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benig- 
nant feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I  readily 
give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to 
what  I  esteem  my  best  and  richest  posses- 
sion, I  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  reception 
from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at  least  will 
take  unjust  offence,  even  though  maniv 
things  saould  be  brought  to  light,  whicn 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  differ  from  certain 
received  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech  all 
lovers  of  truth  not  to  cry  out  that  the  « 
church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that 
freedmn  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  which 
is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  refnsed  to  no  believer,  since  we 
are  ordered  to  prove  all  things,  and  since  the 
daily  progress  of  the  liffht  of  truth  is  pro- 
ductive, far  less  of  disturbance  to  the 
church,  than  of  illumination  and  edifica- 
tion." — fW.  /,  pp.  5,  6. 

**  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it 
appear  from  the  opinions  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of 
how  much  consequence  to  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  libcrty,^  not  only  of  winnow- 
mm  4md'  sffiihg  every  doctrine,  hut  also  of 
thmkiiig~  and'  even  "writing  respecting  it, 
aeeordtng^ta  our  Individual  faftn  and  per- 
maskm ;  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger 
hrproportion  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  proportion 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abun- 
dant testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without 
this  liberty  there  is  neither  religion  nor  gos- 
pel,— force  alone  prevails,  by  which  it  is 
disgraceful  for  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are 
still  enslaved,  not,  indeed,  as  formerly, 
under  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny."  — 
yd:  /.,  pp,  7.  8. 

On  that  ereat  subject,  the  character 
of  God,  MiUon  has  given  nothing  par- 
ticxdarly  worthy  of  notice,  except  that 
he  is  more  disposed  than  Christians  in 
eeneral  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing ander  the  forms  and  attections  of 
human  nature :  — 


''  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the 
members  and  form  of  man,  why  should  we 
be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he 
attributes  to  himself,  so  long  as  what  is 
imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  ourselves,  be  considered  as 
most  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is 
imputed  to  God." —  Vol.  I.,  p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who 
has  thought  to  render  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing more  interesting  by  giving  him  human 
shape.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
expedient  To  spiritualize  our  concep- 
tions of  him  seems  to  us  the  true  process 
for  strengthening  our  intimacy  with  him ; 
for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him 
as  immediately  present  to  our  minds. 
As  f^r  as  we  give  him  a  material  form, 
we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and  that 
place  will  almost  necessanly  be  a  distant 
one,  and  thus  we  shall  remove  him  from 
the  soul,  which  is  his  true  temple.  Be- 
sides, a  definite  form  clashes  with  God*s 
infinity,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction, 
'and  on  no  account  to  be  obscured ;  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incom- 
prehensible attribute  is  that  which  above 
all  things  constitutes  the  correspondence 
or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton 
strenuouslv  maintains  human  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination.  He  maintains  that 
God^s  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral 
liberty  ;  for  our  free  agency  is  the  very 
object  decreed  and  predestined  by  the 
Creator.  He  maintains  that  some  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  election  are  to  be  understood  of  an 
election  to  outward  privileges,  not  to 
everlasting  life  ;  and  that  in  other  texts, 
which  re&te  to  the  future  state,  the 
elecrion  spoken  of  is  not  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  individuals,  but  of  that  class 
or  descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or 
small,  who  shall  comply  with  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  salvation;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  abso- 
lute election,  and  «uch  that  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  will,  may  be  includea  in  it. 
Milton  has  so  far  told  us  truth.  We 
wish  that  we  could  add  that  he  had 
thrown  new  light  on  free  agency.  This 
great  subject  nas  indeed  baiiled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to 
be  consigned,  with  other  sublime  topics, 
under  the  sweeping  denomination  of 
"  metaphysics,'*  to  general  neglect.    But 
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let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  human  intellect 
is  to  strike  into  new  fields,  and  to  view 
itself  and  its  Creator  and  the  universe 
from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that 
the  darkness  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradually 
dispersed.  This  attribute  of  free  agency, 
through  which  an  intelligent  bemg  is 
strictly  and  properly  a  cause,  an  agent, 
an  originator  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil, 
and  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by 
outward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  re- 
sistless efficiency  of  God,  which  virtually 
malces  him  the  author  and  sole  author  of 
all  human  actions, — this  moral  freedom, 
which  is  the  best  image  of  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  us  the 
noblest  object  of  pnilosophical  investi- 
gation. However  questioned  and  dark- 
ened by  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is 
recognized  in  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  every  human  being.  It  is  tlie 
ground  of  responsibility,  the  fountain  of 
moral  feeling.  It  is  involved  in  all 
moral  judgments  and  affections,  and 
thus  gives  to  social  life  its  whole  inter- 
est ;  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between 
the  soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact  that 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard 
free  agency  from  their  explanations  of 
moral  phenomena,  and  to  subject  all 
human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechani- 
cal causes,  or  other  extraneous  influ- 
ences, is  proof  enough  that  the  science 
of  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little 
beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of 
the  soul  are  still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  topics  which  have 
alwavs  been  connected  with  this  part  of 
theology,  —  we  mean,  the  character  of 
Jesus  Cnrist,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  All  our  readers  are  probably 
aware  that  Milton  has  here  declared 
himself  an  Anti-trinitarian,  and  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity 
of  God,  His  chapter  on  "  The  Son  of 
God  "  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
work.  His  ** Prefatory  Remarks'*  are 
highly  interesting,  as  joining  with  a 
manly  assertion  of  his  right  an  affec- 
tionate desire  to  conciliate  the  Chris- 
tians from  whom  he  differed. 

"  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much 
difficulty  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit^  without  again  premising  a  few  intro* 
ductory  words.    If,  indeed,  I  were  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  reqniRS 
implicit  obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  pointsi 
of  faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced  fron, 
education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree  and 
authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  received^ 
is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  pas- 
sage of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  my* 
self  among  the  number  of  those  wbo 
acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  alone  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance  what 
appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  dedudUe  : 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  com 
monly  received  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  < 
why  any  one,  who  belones  to  the  sane 
Protestant  or  Reformed  Cnurch,  and  pro- 
fesses to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  (rf 
faith  as  myself,  should  take  offence  at  ny 
freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  ray  an* 
thority  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose'what 
I  think  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed, 
in  general  acceptation.  I  onl)  entreat  that 
my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine  ny 
statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  dis- 
cover nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a 
mind  free  from  prejudice.  For,  withoat 
intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scn|>" 
ture,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I 
only  take  upon  myself  to  refute  humani 
interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasioai 
requires,  conformably  to  my  right,  or  latka; 
to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If,  indeed,  those 
whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  to  pnH, 
duce  direct  attestation  from  Heaven  to 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  i|' 
would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  vest* 
ure  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamor,  bat 
much  as  a  murmur  against  it.  But, ' 
much  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothing 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that 
ual  illumination  which  is  common  to  all, 
is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  df' 
research  and  free  discussion  to  anot 
inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truth  t 
the  same  means  and  in  the  same  war 
themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  bene^tii 
mankind  is  equal  to  their  own."—  Vol. 
pp,  103-105. 

Milton  teaches  that  the  Son  of  God  t 
a  distinct  being  from  God,  and  inferi 
to  him,  that  he  existed  before  the 
was  made,  that  he  is  the  first  of 
creation  of  God,  and  that  afterwards 
other  things  were  made  by  him,  as 
instrument  or  minister  ot  his    Fa 
He  maintains,  in  agreement  with 
Clarke,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  pei 
an  intelligent  agent,  but  created 
inferior  to  God.    This  opinion  c^  M 
ton  is  the  more  remarkable,  because ' 
admits  that  before  the  time  of  Ch 
the  Jews,  though   accustomed    to 
phrase  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached 
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'   it  the  idea  of  personality,  and  that,  both 
m  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  often  used  to  express  God  himself, 
or  his  power  and  agency.     It  is  stranee 
that,  after  these  concessions,  he  could 
have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  fig- 
urative interpretation  to  the  few  pas- 
sages in  the    New    Testament  which 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 
We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to 
pve  a  sketch  of  Milton's  strong  reason- 
ing against  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ     We  must,   however,   pause  a 
moment  to  thank  God  that  He  has  raised 
up  this  illustrious  advocate  of  the  long- 
obscured  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three 
peatest  and  noblest  minds  of  modern 
times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  witnesses  to  that  great  truth, 
of  which,  in  an  humbler  ana  narrower 
sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders. 
Our  Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpet- 
uallv  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of 
Fathers  and  Reformers.     We  take  Mil- 
ton, Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them 
in  our  front,  and  want  no  others  to  op- 
pose to  the  whole  array  of  great  names 
on  the  opposite    side.      Before    these 
intellectual   suns,    the    stars    of    self- 
named  Orthodoxy   "hide   their  dimin- 
ished heads."    To  these  eminent  men 
God  communicated  such  unusual  meas- 
ures of  light  and  mental  energy,  that 
their  names  spring    up    spontaneously 
when  we  think  or  would  speak  of  the 
peatness  of  our  nature.     Their  theo- 
logical   opinions    were    the    fruits    of 
patient,   profound,    reverent    study    of 
the  Scriptures.     They    came    to    this 
work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a 
technical,    professional    education,    but 
^customed    to    broad    views,    to    the 
widest  ranee  of  thought      They  were 
•hackled     by    no    party    connections. 
They  were  warped  by  no  clerical 'am- 
pttion,  and  subdued  by  no  clerical  timid- 
^.    Thev  came  to  this  subject  in  the 
ralness  ot  their  strength,  with  free  minds 
<>pcn  to  truth,  and  with  unstained  purity 
«life.    They  came  to  it  in  an  age  when 
|ne  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  instilled 
2[  education,  and  upheld  Ijy  the  author- 
%  of  the  church  and  by  penal  laws. 
And  what  did  these  great  and    good 
*ca,  whose  intellectual  energy  and  love 
^  truth  have  made  them  the  chief  bene- 
^>ct(U9  of  the  human  mind,  what,  we 
ttk,  did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ? 


a  triple  divinity  ?  three  infinite  agents  ? 
three  infinite  objects  of  worship  t  -three 
persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his 
own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares 
equally  in  the  godhead  with  the  rest  ? 
No !  Scripture  joined  with  nature  and 
with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart  which 
even  idolatry  could  not  always  stifle,  and 
taught  them  to  bow  reverently  before 
the  one  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe 
to  him  alone  supreme,  self-existent  di- 
vinity. Our  principal  object  in  these 
remarks  has  been  to  show  that,  as  far 
as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause 
of  Anti-trinitarianism,  or  of  God's  proper 
Unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest. 
But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say  that  we 
put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable 
proofs.  The  chief  use  of  great  names 
in  religious  controversy  is,  to  balance 
and  neutralize  one  another,  that  the 
unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think 
and  judge  with  a  due  self- revere  nee,  and 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountableness 
to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trini- 
tarian.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  iden- 
tify him  with  any  sect.  His  mind  was 
too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow 
itself  to  human  creeds  and  parties.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  separated  himself, 
in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  denomina- 
tions around  him;  and,  were  he  now 
living,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
find  one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly 
attracted.  He  would  probably  stand 
first  among  that  class  of  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and, 
we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dis- 
satisfied with  the  clashing  systems  of 
the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to 
any  party;  in  whom  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  theology  has  created  a 
consciousness  of  defect,  rather  than  the 
triumph  of  acquisition  ;  who,  however 
partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as 
reverentiy  as  the  Catholics  do  the  de- 
crees of  Trent ;  who  contend  earnesdy 
for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  in- 
quire will  think  as  they  do,  but  because 
some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  out- 
strip them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spread- 
ing class  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  light,  and  care  not  whencie 
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it  comes  ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of 
the  name ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  Christianity  as 
would  throw  all  present  systems  into 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which 
Milton  will  probably  startle  a  majority 
of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed,  as 
were  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
to  the  doctrine  of  God's  creating  the 
universe  out  of  nothing.  He  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  ex- 
erted, and  that  accordingly  the  world 
was  framed  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter. 
To  the  question,  What  and  whence  is 
this  primary  matter  1  he  answers.  It  is 
from  God,  "an  efflux  of  the  Deity." 
"It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  conse- 
Quently  no  additional  existence  was  pro- 
duced by  creation,  nor  is  matter  capa- 
ble of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his 
speculations  on  this  subject  is  given  in 
the  following  quotation :  — 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  world  was 
framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or 
other.  For,  since  action  and  passion  are 
relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no 
agent  can  act  externally,  unless  there  be 
some  patient,  such  as  matter,  it  appears 
impossible  that  God  could  have  created 
this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not  from  any 
defect  of  power  on  his  part,  but  because  it 
was  necessary  that  something  should  have 
previously  existed  capable  of  receiving  pas- 
sively the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy. 
Since,  therefore,  both  Scripture  and  reason 
concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things 
were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of 
matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter 
must  either  have  always  existed  indepen* 
dently  of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God 
at  some  particular  point  oftime.  That  mat- 
ter should  have  been  always  independent  of 
God  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  prin- 
ciple, dependent  on  the  Deity,  and  subser- 
vient to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  as 
in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in 
time  or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force 
or  efficacy),  that  matter,  I  say,  should  have 
existed  oi  itself  from  all  eternity,  is  incon- 
ceivable. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  from  whence  it  derives  its 
origin.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which,  more- 
over, we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
namely,  that  all  things  are  of  God."  —  Vol, 
/..  pp.  236,  237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to 
another,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 


the  supposecL  distinction  between  body 
and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  "  efflux  of 
the  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of 
intellectual  functions.  Accordingly  oor 
author  affirms,  — 

*'  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically 
and  properly  one  and  individual,  not  com- 
pound or  separable,  not,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of 
two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of 
soul  and  body,  —  but  the  whole  man  is 
soul,  and  the  soul  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive,  and  rational."  —  Vol.  /,  pp.  25a 
251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  "  Par- 
adise Lost,"  which  we  have  admired  as 
poetry,  was  deemed  by  Milton  sound 
philosophy ;  — 

"  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  retam, 
if  not  depraved  from  good,  created  aU 
Such  to  perfection,  onejirst  matter  all^ 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  de^^es 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life: 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  piuCt 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 
Till  bod^  up  to  spirit  -worky  m  bouncU 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  i1k 

leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  fknrer 
Spirits  odorous  breathes ;  flowere  and  their  fr«l» 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  «mHiiffff^ 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  intelUauai:' 

Par.  Losty  B.  V.  lin^s  469-48$. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be 
received  in  this  age  with  more  favcv,  or 
with  less  aversion,  than  in  his  own :  for, 
from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussion 
of  philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettie 
our  notions  of  matter,  and  no  man  it 
hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it  is,  or 
what  it  may  not  be.  The  idealism  ol 
Berkeley,  though  it  has  never  organixed 
a  stfct,  nas  yet  sensibly  influenced  the 
modes  of  tninking  among  metaphysi- 
cians :  and  the  coincidence  of  this  svi- 
tem  with  the  theory  of  certain  Hinm 
philosophers  may  lead  us  to  suspect  thai 
It  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  €l 
which  the  European  and  Hindoo  intd- 
lect.  so  generally  at  variance,  have  cangfct 
a  glimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Protew^ 
which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope 
to  seize  it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  matt 
the  soul  material ;  but  for  tiiis  purpott 
he  was  obliged  to  change  matter  from  a 
substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  tm 
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matter  at  all ;  so  that  he  destroyed  in  at- 
tempting to  diffuse  it.  We  have  thrown 
oat  these  remarks  to  rescue  Milton's 
memory  from  the  imputation,  which  he 
was  the  last  man  to  deserve,  of  irrever- 
ence towards  God  ;  for  of  this  some  will 
deem  him  guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the 
Deity  as  its  fountain.  Matter,  which 
seems  to  common  people  so  intelligible, 
is  still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We  know 
it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an 
assemblage  of  powers  to  awaken  certain 
sensations.  Of  its  relation  to  God  we 
may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Perhaps, 
as  knowledge  advances,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Creator  is  bound  to  his 
works  by  stronger  and  more  intimate 
ties  than  we  now  imagine.  We  do  not, 
then,  quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as 
Milton  s,  though  we  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  follows 
oat  such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  man's  state  in  Paradise,  and,  as 
marriage  was  the  only  social  relation 
then  subsisting,  he  introduces  here  his 
views  of  that  mstitution,  and  of  polyg- 
amy and  divorce.    These  views  show, 
if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  character- 
istic independence  of  his  mind.    No  part 
of  his  book  has  given  such  offence  as 
his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polyg- 
amy, and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable 
to  reproach.     It  is  plain  that  his  error 
was  founded  on  his  reverence  for  Script- 
ure.   He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed 
to  the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testament, 
to  patriarchs  before  the  law,  who,  he 
says,  were  the  objects  of  God's  special 
favor,   and  to  eminent  individuals    in 
subsequent  ages ;  and,  finding  no  prohi- 
bition of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  he  be- 
lieved that  not  only  holy  men  would  be 
traduced,  but  Scripture  dishonored,  by 
pronouncing  it  morally  evil.     We,  are 
aware  that  some  will  sav  that  the  prac- 
tice is  condemned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured 
by  implication  in  these  words  of  Christ, 
**  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall 
marry  another,  committeth  adultery."  * 
But  we  believe  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact  that,  although  Christianitv  was  first 
preached  in  Asia,  which  had  oeen  from 
Ae  earliest  ages  the  seat  of  polygamy, 
tiie  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as  a 

*  Matt.  xnc.  9. 


crime,  and  never  required  their  converts 
to  put  away  all  wives  but  one.     "  What 
then  ? "  some  may  say.     "  Are  you,  too, 
the  advocates  of  the  lawfulness  of  polyg- 
amy ? "    We  answer.  No.    We  consider 
our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this 
practice  ;  and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us 
of  great  importance,  that  this  hostility 
is  not  the  less  decided  because  no  ex- 
press prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  Ciiristianity 
is  not  a  system  of  precise  legislation, 
marking  out  with  literal  exactness  every 
thing  to  be  done,  and  every  thing  to  be 
avoided ;  but  an   inculcation   of  broad 
principles,  which  it  intrusts  to  individuals 
and  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to 
their  best  discretion.     It  is  through  this 
generous  peculiarity  that  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through 
this  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with 
all  stages  of  society,  and  can  live  in  the 
midst  of  abuses  which  it  silently  and 
powerfully  overcomes,  but  against  which 
it  would  avail  littie  were  it  immediately 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  denunciation.    We 
all  know  that  long-cherished  corruptions, 
which  have  sent  their  roots  through  the 
whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  be 
torn  up  at  once  without  dissolving  soci- 
ety.    To  Christianity  is  committed  the 
sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  er- 
rors and  evils  of  the  world ;  but  this  it 
does  by  a  process  corresponding  with 
man's  nature,  by  working  a  gradual  rev- 
olution in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn, 
works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in 
manners  and  life.     No  argument,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  a  practice  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  explic- 
itiy  reprobated  in  the  New  Testament 
For  example,  Christianity  went  forth  into 
communities  where  multitudes  were  held 
in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground 
and  oppressed  by  despotism,  —  abuses  on 
which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns 
as  sternly  as  on  any  which  can  be  named. 
Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  the 
master  to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot 
to  descend  from  his  absolute  throne ; 
but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming  sub- 
lime truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal 
character  and  administration,  and  broad 
and  generous  principles  of  action,  leav- 
ing to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible 
influence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential 
equality  and  unalienable  rights  of  the 
whole  human  race.    We  cannot  leave 
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this  topic  without  adding  that  not  only 
Milton's  error  on  polygamy  but  many 
other  noxious  mistakes  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  primitive  church,  as  if  that 
were  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice, 
as  if  every  thing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  tlie  religion  were  then  un- 
folded in  all  its  power  and  extent.  The 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated 
its  great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews 
and  Heathens ;  but  the  primitive  church 
did  not,  and  could  not,  understand  all 
that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all 
the  applications  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, all  the  influences  they  were  to 
exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the  com- 
binations they  were  to  form  with  the  new 
truths  which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the 
new  lights  in  which  they  were  to  be 
placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of 
society,  which  they  were  progressively 
to  manifest.  In  the  first  age,  the  relig- 
ion was  administered  with  a  wise  and 
merciful  conformity  to  the  capacities  of 
its  recipients.  With  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  development  of  the 
moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  freed,  from  the 
local,  tentporary,  and  accidental  associa- 
tions of  its  childhood.  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly 
and  brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  ana 
errors  which  have  passed  current  for 
ages.  This  great  truth,  for  such  we 
iwem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing 
light,  and  that*  it  must  be  more  or  less 
expounded  bv  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ; 
nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will  be. 
For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christi- 
anity is  administered  now  too  much  as 
it  was  in  ages  when  nothing  of  our  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  and  spirit  of  improve- 
ment existed  ;  and  consequently  it  does 
not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and 
supreme  sway  over  strong  and  cultivated 
minds  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it 
must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy 
the  subject  of  divorce,  on  which  he  is 
know^n  to  have  differed  from  many  Chris- 
tians. He  strenuously  maintains  in  the 
work  under  review,  and  more  largely  in 
other  treatises,  that  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground  of 
divorce,  but  that  "the  perpetual  inter- 


ruption of  peace  and  affection,  by  mut- 
ual differences  and  unkindness.  is  a 
sufficient  reason  "  for  dissolving  the  con- 
jugal relation.  On  this  topic  we  cannot 
enlarge. 

We  now  arrivte  at  that  part  of  Milton's 
work  in  which  his  powerful  mind  mi^ht 
have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road, 
almost  without  deviation,  seldom  notic- 
ing difficulties,  and  hardly  seeming  to 
know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the 
great  subjects  of  the  moral  condition  cf 
mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesos 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  origin^  sin  he 
has>  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it 
was  evidently  strengthened  by  his  doc- 
trine of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  teaches 
that  souls  are  propagated  from  parents 
to  children,  and  not  immediately  derived 
from  God,  and  that  they  are  bom  with 
an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  bodr 
contracts  hereditary  disease.  It  is  hum- 
bling to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  sin  bv  ph^*sical 
contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves 
the  Creator  from  the  charge  of  originat- 
ing the  corruption  which  we  are  said  to 
bring  into  life ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure 
and  good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency, 
infect  with  moral  evil  the  passive  and 
powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and  thea 
absolve  himself  of  t)ie  horrible  work  by 
imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own 
ordination  !  Milton  does  not,  however, 
believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that 
this  would  free  men  from  guilt  by  tak- 
ing away  all  power:  and  he  therefore 
leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  inia|:e, 
—  not  enough  to  give  us  a  chanre  xk 
virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse 
from  sin.  Such  are  the  **  tender  mercies  " 
of  theology !  With  respect  to  Christ's 
mediation,  he  supposes  that  Christ  saves 
us  by  bearing  our  punishment  and  in 
this  way  satisfying  God's  justice.  His 
views,  indeed,  are  not  expressed  witk 
much  precision,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formed  without  much  investigation.  Oft 
these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature 
and  reoemption,  we  confess  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  finding  the  spirit  of  MiltOB 
satisfying  itself  with  the  degrading  n^ 
tions  which  prevailed  around  him.  Bat 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  order  of  Prof* 
idence  that  the  greatest  minds  should 
sympathize  much  with  their  age,  and  tfatf 
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they  contribute  the  more  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  by  not  advancing  too  fast 
.  and  too  far  beyond  their  contemporaries. 
In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  main- 
tains that  the  death  threatened  to  sin 
extends  equally  to  body  and  soul,  which 
indeed  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  he  holds 
the  soul  and  bodv  to  be  one ;  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  aefend,  with  his  usual 
power,  the  necessary  inference,  that  all 
consciousness  is  suspended  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  We  have 
no  faith  in  this  doctrine  ;  but  we  respect 
the  courage  with  which  he  admits  and 
maintains  whatever  can  be  fairly  deduced 
from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  re- 
demption, he  passes  to  what  he  calls 
*^man*s  renovation,  or  the  change 
whereby  the  sinner  is  brqught  into  a 
slate  of  grace ; "  and  here,  though  he 
is  not  always  perspicuous,  yet  he  seldom 
deviates  from  what  was  then  the  beaten 
road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton, 
to  say  that,  although,  he  sometimes  ap- 
proached, he  never  adopted  Calvinism. 
All  the  distinguished  articles  of  that 
creed,  —  total  depravity,  election  and 
reprobation,  Christ  dying  for  the  elect 
only,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  justification  by  mere 
faith,  —  all  are  denied  and  opposed 
by  him,  and  some  with  ereat  strength. 
Swayed  as  Milton  was  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  his  spirit  could  not  be 
subdued  to  the  heart-withering  faith  of 
the  Genevan  school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which 
Milton  was  deeply  interested,  —  We 
mean  Christian  liberty,  under  which 
head  may  be  included  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  the  power  of  ministers,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  To  vindicate 
the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to  secure 
them  from  all  outward  impositions  and 
ordinances,  he  maintains  that  the  whole 
Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  so  that  no  part 
is  binding  on  Christians,  —  a  doctrine 
which  may  startle  many  who  believe 
that  the  moral  precepts  of  that  law  are 
as  binding  now  as  ever.  But  such  per- 
sons differ  little  in  reality  from  Milton, 
whose  true  meaning  is  that  these  pre- 
cepts bind  Christians,  not  through  the 
authority  of  Moses,  which  is  wholly 
done  away,  but  only  because  they  are 
taken  up  and  incorporated  into  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  our  only  law,  and  which 
ha.^  set  forth  whatever  was  permanently 


valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect 
form,  and  with  more  powerful  sanctions. 
As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of 
Christians,  he  maintains,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  right  of  every  be- 
liever to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to 
'  judge  of  them  for  himself.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  takes  the  ground  of 
Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  the 
Christian,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures, 
has  an  inward  guide,  with  which  no  hu- 
man authority  should  interfere  :  — 

"  Under  the  gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were, 
a  twofold  Scripture,  —  one  external,  which 
is  the  written  word,  and  the  other  internal, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  GoHd,  and  with  the  intent  that  it 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected."  —  Vol, 
I/.t  P'  172.  "The  external  Scripture  .  .  . 
has  Ix^en  liable  to  frequent  corruption^  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  corrupted, 
through  the  number,  and  occasionally  the 
bad  faith,  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy 
of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  the  ad- 
ditional diversity  produced  by  subsequent 
transcripts  and  pnnted  editions.  But  the 
Spirit  which  leads  to  truth  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted, neither  is  it  easy  to  deceive  a  man 
who  is  really  spiritual.'  — />.  173.  "It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  Provi- 
dence in  committing  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  such  uncertain  and  vari- 
able guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach 
us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  us  is  a  more  cer- 
tain guide  than  Scripture,  whom,  therefore, 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow." — /.  174.  "  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in 
human  opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  exacted, 
in  the  name  either  of  the  church  or  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who  are 
themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  this  is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke, 
not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  it- 
self."— /.  176. 

This,  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism  ; 
but  whether  Milton  understood  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  immediate  revelation 
which  forms  the  leading  doctrine  of 
that  creed,  we  doubt.  To  this  doctrine 
it  may  be  objected,  and  we  think  Milton 
must  have  felt  the  objection,  that  it  dis- 
parages and  discourages  our  faculties, 
and  produces  inaction  of  mind,  leading 
men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from 
heaven  the  truth  which  we  are  taught 
to  seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  own 
powers.  We  imagine  that  Milton  be- 
lieved that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  with 
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and  by  our  own  understandings,  and, 
instead  of  superseding  reason,  invigo- 
rates and  extends  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  his  precise  views 
arc  obscured  by  general  expressions, 
or  by  rapid  ancl  superficial  notices  of 
subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  we  have  other  proofs  of 
his  construing  the  Scriptures  in  the 
manner  most  favorable  to  Christian 
liberty.  He  teaches  that  the  universal 
church  has  no  head  but  Christ,  and 
that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes, 
councils,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpa- 
tion. In  regard  to  particular  churches, 
he  is  a  strict  Congregational\st.  Each 
church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its  own 
government,  and  connected  with  others 
only  by  the  bond  of  charity.  No  others 
are  authorized  to  interfere  with  any  of 
its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly 
counsel :  — 

"Every  church  consisting  of  the  above 
parts,"  />.,  well-instructed  believers,  "how- 
ever small  its  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as 
in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect  church,  so 
far  as  regards  its  religious  rights ;  nor  has 
it  any  superior  on  earth,  whether  individual, 
or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  whom  it  can 
be  lawfully  required  to  render  submission ; 
inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its  pale, 
nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever, 
has  a  greater  right  than  itself  to  expect  a 
participation  in  the  written  word  and  the 
promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the 
presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in 
those  gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward 
of  united  prayer." —  Vol.  H..,p.  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says, 
belongs  to  the  people.     The  minister,  if 
possible,  should  serve  the  church  gra- 
tuitously, and  live  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands.      This  unpaid  service   he  - 
pronounces  more  noble  and  consonant 
to  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  the 
Apostles.      In  accordance  with    these  | 
views,  he  favors  the  idea  of  a  church  1 
consisting  of  few  members  :  — 

"  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  believers,  all,  in  shoCt, 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church, 
may  be  duly  ana  orderly  transacted  in  a 
particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a 
private  house,  and  where  the  numbers  as- 
sembled are  inconsiderable.  Nay,  such  a 
church,  when  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
terested views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  an 
increase  of  *  numbers  beyond  what  is  con- 
venient, deprives  itself  m  a  great  measure 


of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet- 
ing in  common." —  Vol,  //.,/.  194. 

He  maintains  that  ministers  are  not 
to  monopolize  public  instruction,  or  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances;  but 
that  all  Christians,  having  sufficient 
gifts,  are  to  participate  in  these  ser- 
vices :  — 

"  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to 
be  maintained,  not  after  the  present  mode, 
but  according  to  the  apostolical  institution, 
which  did  nor  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary',  should  have  the  sole 
right  of  speaking  from  a  higher  place,  but 
that  each  believer  in  turn  should  be  author- 
ized to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  or 
exhort,  according  to  his  gifts ;  insomuch 
that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and 
consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congregation."  —  VcL  11.^ 
p.  203.  "  Any  believer  is  competent  to  act 
as  an  ordinary  minister,  according  as  con- 
venience may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts ;  the>e 
gifts  constituting  his  mission." — /.  153. 
"  If,  therefore,  it  be  competent  to  any  be- 
liever whatever  to  preach  the  gospel,  pro- 
vided he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
^fts,  it  is  also  competent  to  him  to  admin- 
ister the  rite  of  baptism ;  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former." — /I 
157.  "With  regard  to  the  Lord's  sapper 
also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing the  elements  is  conEned  to  no  par* 
ticular  man,  or  order  of  men." — /l  15S. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  ol 
freedom  whicn  these  passages  breathe : 
but  from  some  of  the  particular  views 
we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Miltoo 
lies  in  supposing  that  the  primitive 
church  was  meant  to  be  a  model  for  all 
ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the 
church  at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor, 
persecuted,  hemmed  in  by  Judaism  and 
Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with 
written  rules  and  records,  dependtel 
for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspired  teach- 
ers, and  composed  of  converts  who  had 
grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish 
and  Heathen  errors,  —  can  we  imagine 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  church 
took  a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain  as 
sacred  and  unalterable,  in  its  triorophs, 
and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  in 
ages  of  greater  light  and  refinement? 
We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there 
were  no  ministers  with  salaries,  or  edi- 
fices    for   public  worship.      Christians 
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met  in  private  houses,  and  sometimes  in 
the  obscurest  they  could  find.     On  these 
occasions,  the  services  were  not  monop- 
olized by  an  individual,  but  shared  by 
the  fraternity ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism  was 
confined  to  the  minister.     But  in  all  this 
we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion,  in- 
tended for  all  ages  and  nations,  and  for 
all  the  progressive  states  of  society  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that 
in  its  infancy  it  established  an   order 
of  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
which  was   to  remain  inviolable  in  all 
fature  times.     This  doctrine  of  an  in- 
flexible form  seems  to  us  servile,  super- 
stitious, and  disparaging  to  Christianity. 
Our  religion  is  too  spiritual  and  inward, 
and  cares  too  little  about  its  exterior,  to 
bind   itself    in    this  everlasting  chain. 
The  acknowledged  indefiniteness  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 
and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder. 
We  believe  that,  with  the  diffusion  of 
liberal  views,   the  question  will   arise, 
whether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught 
and  administered  in  methods  and  forms 
more  adapted   than  those  which   now 
prevail  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
the    condition    and  wants    of    society. 
Among  the   changes  which  may  grow 
from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate the   adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of 
sentencing  ministers  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of    their  brow ;    for  we 
think  that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  gen- 
end  spread  of  knowledge,  for  enlarging 
their  means  and  opportunities  of  study 
and  intellectual  culture,  that  they  may 
meet   the  increasing  demand  for  more 
enlightened     inculcation    of    Christian 
truth.     At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
OS  not  unlikely  that,  in  conformity  to 
Milton's  suggestion,  public  instruction, 
instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly 
of  ministers,  may  be  extended  freely  to 
men  of  superior  intelligence  and  piety, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement 
may  be  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power, 
and    practical   wisdom    into    religious 
teaching,    and    the    substitution    of    a 
more    natural,   free,  and    various    elo- 
quence, for  the  technical  and  monoto- 
nous mode  of  treating  subjects  which 


clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the 
periormances  of  the  pulpit.  Again,  we 
do  not  expect,  among  the  changes  of 
forms  and  outward  worship,  that  Chris- 
tians, to  meet  our  author's  views,  will 
shut  their  churches  and  meet  in  private 
houses  ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and 
large  congregations,  seem  to  us  among 
the  important  means  of  collecting,  and 
interesting  in  Christianity,  the  mass  of 
the  community.  But  perhaps  narrower 
associations  iox  religious  improvement 
may  be  formed,  in  which  the  formalities 
of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed,  and 
Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings 
of  the  primitive  converts.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  question,  how  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  Christianity,  including 
modes  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
worship,  may  be  rendered  more  im- 
pressive and  effectual.  This  field  is 
almost  untrodden  ;  but,  if  we  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for  ex- 
ploring it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said  that,  whilst  we  dissent 
from  some  of  Milton's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  remarks,  we  agree  in 
their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim 
of  all  his  suggestions  to  strip  the  clergy, 
as  they  are  called,  of  that  peculiar,  arti- 
ficial sanctity  with  which  superstition 
had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had 
made  their  simple,  benignant  office  one 
of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition 
and  despotism.  We  believe  that  this 
institution  will  never  exert  its  true  and 
full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the 
world  until  the  childish  awe  with  which 
it  has  been  viewed  shall  be  exchanged 
for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men, 
instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mys- 
terious, undefined  influences,  shall  see 
in" it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting 
virtue  and  happiness,  not  by  magic,  but 
according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human 
nature.  . 

The  remainder  of  the  "Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine  "  furnishes  topics  on 
which  we  should  willingly  remark  ;  but 
we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opin- 
ions in  .which  Milton  differs  from  the 
majority.  He  rejects  infant  baptism, 
ana  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only 
affirms,  with  many  other  Christians,  that 
the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the 
Sabbath,  is  abolished 'with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what 
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few  have  done,  that  under  the  gospel  no 
time  is  appointed  for  public  worship, 
but  that  the  observance  of  the  first  day 
of  tfie  week  rests  wholly  on  expediency, 
and  on  the  agreement  of  Christians.  He 
believes  that  Christ  is  to  appear  \^sibly 
for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  will  reifi^n  a  thousand  years  on  earth, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will 
assail  the  church  with  an  innumerable 
confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
everlasting  ruin.  He  speaks  of  the  judg- 
ment as  beginning  with  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  as  comprehending  his  whole 
government  through  the  millennium,  as 
well  as  the  closing  scene,  when  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  on  evil  angels,  and 
on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have 
now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Milton's  faith.  As  for  that  large 
part  of  his  work  in  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated scriptural  proofs  of  doctrines  and 
duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed, 
its  general  tenor  may  be  understood 
without  further  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the 
value  of  this  book  ?  We  prize  it  chiefly 
as  a  testimony  to  Milton's  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  Christian  religion,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
the  mind.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that 
the  work  throws  little  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some 
will  say  that  this  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  department  of  theologv.  But,  if 
this  be  true,  our  religion  may  fee  charged 
with  the  want  of  adaptation  to  our  nature 
in  an  essential  point;  for  one  of  the 
most  striking .  features  of  the  human* 
mind  is  its  Uiirst  for  constantly  enlarg-^ 
ing  knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose 
its  interest  in  subjects  which  it  has  ex- 
hausted. The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  fail- 
ure was,  that  he  sought  truth  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead. 
He  indeed  called  no  man  master,  and* 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and 
was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
sects  which- had  preceded  or  were  spread 
around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried forward,  was  to  be  carried  back  to 
its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own 
striking  language,  "the  lovely  form  of 
Truth,"  which  Christians  at.  first  em- 
braced, "  had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 


and  scattered  to  the  four  winds : "  and 
consequently  he  believed  that  the  great 
duty  of  her  friends  was  "  to  eather  up 
limb  by  limb,  and  bring  togetner  every 
joint  and  member."  In  comonnity  »ith 
this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as  an 
eclectic  theologian,  culling  something 
from  almost  every  sect,  and  endeavoring 
to  form  an  harmonious  system  from  ma- 
terials "  gathered  from  the  four  winds.'' 
He  would  have  done  better  had  he 
sought  truth  less  in  other  minds,  and 
more  in  the  communion  of  his  o»ti 
soul  with  Scripture,  nature,  God.  and 
Itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  churdi, 
from  its  beginning,  had  been  imperfect 
in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our 
business  is  not  to  rest  in  the  past  but 
to  use  it  as'  a  means  of  a  purer  and 
brighter  futurity.  Christianity  began  to 
be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased 
by  earthly  mixtures  as  soon  as  it  touched 
the  earth.  The  seeds  of  that  corruption, 
which  ^ew  and  shot  up  into  the  ow- 
shadowing  despotism  of  Papal  Rome, 
were  sown  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles ;  and  we  infer 
from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  mirade, 
subverting  all  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  could  have  prevented  their  dcvel- 
opment  Who,  that  understands  human 
nature,  does  not  know  that  old  associa- 
tions are  not  broken  up  in  a  moment ; 
that,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midni^t  of 
error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the 
dawning  day  ;  that  old  views  will  mingie 
with  the  new  :  that  old  ideas,  which  «e 
wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the  dd 
words  to  which  they  were  formerly  at- 
tached ;  and  that  the  sudden  and  entire 
eradication  of  long-rooted  errors  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
intellect  ?  How  long  did  the  Aposdes, 
under  Christ's  immediate  tuition,  with- 
stand his  instructions!  Even  Pettft 
after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  remained  ignorant, 
until  the  message  from  Cornelius,  <rf 
that  glorious  feature  of  Christianity,  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and 
the  equal  participation  of  the  Gentiles 
with  the  Jews  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was 
preached,  it  was  blended  with  Judaism, 
which  had  power  to  neutralize  the  au- 
thority of  Paul  in  many  churches.  In  like 
manner,  it  soon  began  to  be  **  spoiled  « 
its  simplicity  ^*  by  philosophy  and  sci- 
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ence  ^elv  so  called,"  and  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  Pagan  ceremonies.     The 
first  Christians  were  indeed  brought  into 
"wonderful  light,"   if    their    Christian 
state  be  compared  with  the   darkness 
from  which  they  had  emerged :  but  not  if 
conipared  with  the  perfection  of  knowl-  ^ 
edge  to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the 
human  race.    The  earliest  Fathers,  as 
we  learn  from  their  works,  were   not 
receptive  of  large  communications   of 
truth.    Their  writings   abound  in  pue- 
rilities and  marks  of  childish  credulity, 
2nd  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision 
which  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue 
from  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of 
day.    In  the  ages  of  barbarism  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Christianity,  though   it   answered  wise 
purposes  of  Providence,  was  more  and 
more  disfigured   and    obscured.      The 
Reformation  was  indeed  a  glorious  era, 
but  glorious  for  its  reduction  of  papal 
and  clerical  power,  and  for  the  partial 
liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for 
immediate  improvements  of  men's  ap- 
prehensions of  Christianity.     Some   of 
the  Reformers  invented  or  Drought  back 
as  injurious  errors  as  those  they  over- 
threw.   Luther's  consubstantiation  dif- 
fered from  the  Pope's  transubstantiation 
by  a  syllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain ; 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  transubstan- 
tiation was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine 
fthan  the  five  points   of   Calvin.     How 
vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's  search  for 
'•the  mangled  Osiris,''  for  **the  lovely 
form  and  immortal  features  of  Truth, ^' 
in  the  histor>'  of  the  church  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we 
would  cut  off  the  present  age  from  the 
past  We  mean  not  that  Milton  should 
aave  neglected  the  labors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  believed  justly  that  all 
the  periods  and  generations  of  the  hu- 
ain  family  are  Dound  together  by  a 
sublime  connection,  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  each  age  is  chiefly  a  derivation 
from  all  preceding  ages,  not  excepting 
the  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stream, 
through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest 
overflowings,  still  holds  communication 
*«h  its  infant  springs,  gushing  out  per- 


haps in  the  depths  of  distant  forests, 
or  on  the  heights  of  solitary  mountains. 
We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream 
of  religious  knowledge  is  to  swell  and 
grow  through  its  whole  course,  and  to 
receive  new  contributions  from  gifted 
minds  in  successive  generations.  We 
only  regret  that  Milton  did  not  draw 
more  from  the  deep  and  full  fountains 
of  his  own  soul.  We  wish  only  to  teach 
that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of  our 
race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead' 
of  being  rested  in,  are  to  bear  us  onward 
to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We 
mean  not  to  complam  of  Milton  for  not 
doing  more.  He  rendered  to  mankind 
a  far  greater  service  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  an  improved  theology.  He 
taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  in- 
telTectual  freedom,  through  which  all 
the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be 
achieved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of 
its  sublime  faculties,  and  to  invigorate 
and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton. 
In  offering  this  tribute,  we  have  aimed 
at  something  higher  than  to  express  and 
gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man.  We  believe,  that  an  enlightened 
and  exalted  mind  is  a  brighter  manifes- 
tation of  God  tlian  the  outward  uni* 
verse  ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we 
have  been  able,  the  praises  of  an  illus- 
trious servant  of  the  Most  High,  that, 
through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  magnanimous  virtue.  And 
still  more  ;  we  believe  that  the  sublime 
intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken 
kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other 
souls.  Far  from  regarding  him  as  stand- 
ing alone  and  unapproachable,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what 
all,  who  are  true  to  their  nature,  will 
become  in  the  progress  of  their  being ; 
and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  ex- 
cite an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to 
stir  up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to 
an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and  ever- 
growling  attainments  in  intellect  and 
virtue. 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 
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Part  I. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  anticipated 
with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
unrivalled  powers  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  wonderful  endowments  and  fortunes 
of  the  hero.  That  the  general  expecta- 
tion has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot  affirm. 
But  few  will  deny  that  the  writer  has 
given  us  a  monument  of  his  great  tal- 
ents. The  rapidity  with  which  such  a 
work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes  us. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  author 
owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public  a 
more  deliberate  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
abandoned  it  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the 
long  and  patient  labor  which  it  required. 
The  marks  of  negligence  and  haste  which 
are  spread  through  the  work  are  seri- 
ous blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious 
readers,  inexpiable  defects.  It  wants 
compression  and  selection  throughout. 
Many  passages  are  encumbered  with 
verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are  weakened 
by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than 
useless  repetition.  Comparisons  are  ac- 
cumulated to  excess,  and,  whilst  many 
are  exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite 
and  unworthy  of  history.  The  remarks 
are  generally  just,  but  obvious.  We 
state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may 
express  the  more  freely  our  admiration 
of  the  talents  which  have  executed  so 
rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  various, 
so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh  and  vivid 
in  description,  and  furnishing  such  abun- 
dant specimens  of  a  free,  graceful,  and 
vigorous  stvle. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  im- 
partiality. It  is  probably  inaccurate  in 
many  01  its  details,  but  singularly  free 
from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few, 
who  considered  that  the  author  was  both 
a  Briton  and  a  friend  of  the  principles 
and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  expecting  from 
his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  the 
implacable  foe  of  England  and  of  that 


great  minister.  But  the  rectitude  of  his 
mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical 
truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him 
from  abusing  the  great  power  conferred 
on  him  by  his  talents  over  public  opin- 
ion. We  think  that  his  laudable  fear  of 
wronging  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling 
qualities  of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to 
soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero, 
and  to  give  more  favorable  impressions 
than  truth  will  warrant 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs 
not  our  praise,  and  can  suffer  little  by  ' 
our  censure.     Our  concern  is  with  his 
subject.      A   just  estimate  of  the  late  \ 
Emperor  of  France  seems  to  us  impor*  • 
tant.     That   extraordinary  man,  havir^ 
operated  on  the   world   with  unprecc-v 
dented   power  during   his   life,  is  no* 
influencing  it   by   his   character.    ThJt> 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  \ 
as  it  should  be.   The  kind  of  admiraooft 
which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries,! 
is   a  bad  omen.     The    greatest  crime.] 
against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  itt^ 
rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  stil| 
fails  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence  whiAi 
is  its  due :  and  which,  if  really  felt,  wodi 
fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelihlt 
infamy.    Regarding  freedom  as  the  chij| 
interest  of  human  nature,  as  essentially 
its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  pfofr 
ress,  we  look  on  men  who  have  signaj 
ized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  I 
with  an  indignation  at  once  stem  ajj 
sorrowful,  which  no  ^lare  of  successw^ 
war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crow%j 
can  induce  us  to  suppress.    We  tne« 
then,  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  Bw 
if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on^ 
account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.    ^ 
speak  the  more  freely,  because  co 
of  exemption   from  every  feeling 
animosity.     We  war  not  with  the 
We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem 
pernicious  influence  of  the  dead, 
would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cansc 
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teedom  and  humanity, — a  cause  per- 
petually betrayed  by  tne  admiration  lav- 
ished on  prosperous  crime  and  all-gasp- 
ing ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be 
the  character  of  Napoleon ;  and  with 
this  we  shall  naturally  intersperse  reflec- 
tions on  the  great  mterests  which  he 
perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing  that  it  is  an 
act  of  justice  to  Bonaparte  to  remember 
that  he  grew  up  under  disastrous  influ- 
ences, in  a  troubled  day,  when  men's 
minds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions 
overthrown,  old  opinions  shaken,  old 
restraints  snapped  asunder;  when  the 
authority  of  religion  was  spumed,  and 
youth  abandoned  to  unwonted  license  ; 
when  the  imagination  was  made  fever- 
ish by  visions  of  indistinct  good,  and 
the  passions  swelled,  by  the  sympathy 
of  millions,  to  a  resistless  torrent.  A 
more  dangerous  school  for  the  character 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  all-see- 
ing Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his 
creatures  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
can  alone  judge  to  what  degree  crimes 
are  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  in- 
auspicious. This  we  must  remember  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  men  who  were 
exposed  to  trials  unknown  to  ourselves. 
But,  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil 
agent  is  diminished  by  infelicities  of 
education  or  condition,  we  must  not 
therefore  confound  the  immutable  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  and  with- 
hold our  reprobation  from  atrocities 
which  have  spread  misery  and  slavery 
far  and  wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe 
that  there  has  always  existed,  and  still 
exists,  a  mournful  obtuseness  of  moral 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  mili- 
tary and  political  life.  The  wrong-doing 
of  public  men  on  a  large  scale  has  never 
drawn  upon  them  that  sincere,  hearty 
abhorrence  which  visits  private  vice. 
Nations  have  seemed  to  court  aggres- 
sion and  bondage  by  their  stupid,  insane 
admiration  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
wrongs  from  which  men  have  suffered 
most  in  body  and  mind  are  yet  unpun- 
ished. True,  Christianity  has  put  into 
our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
usurping.  But  these  reproaches  are  as 
yet  little  more  than  sounds,  and  unmean- 
ing commonplaces.  They  are  repeated 
for  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear 
them,  we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and 
strength.     They  are  not  inward,  solemn, 


burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the 
indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality, 
before  which  guilt  would  cower.  The 
true  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created. 
We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character 
as  Bonaparte's  is  formed  with  very  little 
consciousness  of  its  turpitude  ;  and  so- 
ciety«  which  contributes  so  much  to  its 
growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence, 
and  merits  in  part  the  misery  which  it 
spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which 
Bonaparte  was  formed,  we  know  little. 
He  was  educated  in  a  military  school, 
and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution to  form  much  delicacy,  or  inde- 
pendence of  moral  feeling ;  for  the  young 
soldier  is  taught,  as  his  flrst  duty,  to 
obey  his  superior  without  consulting  his 
conscience ;  to  take  human  life  at  an- 
other's bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed, 
which  above  all  others  requires  delib- 
erate conviction,  without  a  moment's 
inquiry  as  to  its  justice ;  and  to  place 
himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands 
which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often  reek 
with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  flrst  political  association  was  with 
the  Jacobins,  the  most  sanguinary  of  all 
the  factions  which  raged  in  France,  and 
whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  **  the 
reign  of  terror."  The  service  which 
secured  his  command  in  Italy  was  the 
turning  of  his  artillery  on  the  people, 
who,  however  dangerous  when  acting 
as  a  mob,  happened  in  the  present  case 
to  understand  their  rights,  and  were 
directing  their  violence  against  manifest 
usurpation. 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and 
we  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
almost  rapturous  admiration  with  which 
we  followed  his  flrst  triumphs  ;  for  then 
we  were  simple  enough  to  regard  him 
as  the  chosen  guardian  of  liberty.  His 
peculiar  tactics  were  hot  then  under- 
stood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had 
not  reached  us  ;  and  his  rapid  victories 
stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him 
with  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  hero 
of  romance.  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars  without  a  quickened  movement'  in 
the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  concep- 
tions ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  in- 
vention ;  the  energy  of  liis  will ;  the 
decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment's 
pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  ex- 
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ecution ;  the  presence  of  mind  which, 
amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of 
safety  and  success  ;  these  commanding 
attributes,  added  to  a  courasre  which, 
however  suspected  afterwards,  never 
faltered  then,  compel  us  to  bestow, 
what  indeed  we  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold, the  admiration  which  is  due  to 
superior  power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  of- 
fended. We  have  said,  and  we  repeat 
it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  energies  which 
war  often  awakens.  Great  powers,  even 
in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nat- 
ure, and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur 
whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole 
strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  depraved.  We 
are  willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it 
as  we  mav,  often  develops,  and  places 
in  strong  light,  a  force  of  intellect  and 
purpose  which  raises  our  conceptions 
of  the  human  soul.  There  is  perhaps 
no  moment  in  life  in  which  the  mind 
is  brought  into  such  intense  action,  in 
which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in 
which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so 
tempered  with  self-possession,  as  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of 
the  warrior  is  poor  and  low  compared 
with  the  magnanimity  of  virtue.  It 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  prin- 
ciple. The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  free- 
dom, or  religion ;  the  unshrinking  ad- 
herent of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  alone,  unsupported,  and  scorned, 
with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him  cour- 
age, no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his 
thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity 
of  effort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and 
nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself 
calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  phi- 
lanthropy, to  bear  prolonged  and  ex- 
quisite suffering,  which  one  retracting 
word  might  remove,  —  such  a  man  is  as 
superior  to  the  warrior  as  the  tranquil 
and  boundless  heavens  above  us  to  the 
low  earth  we  tread  beneath  bur  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of 
mind  called  forth  by  war.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  a  short  digression,  —  which, 
however,  bears  directly  on  our  main 
subject,  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  —  we 
would  observe,  that  military  talent,  even 
of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding 
the  first  place  among  intellectual  endow- 
ments.    It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of 


genius  ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the 
highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought 
We  grant  that  a  mind,  which  takes  ia 
a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and  under- 
stands, almost  by  intuition  the  positions 
it  affords  for  a  successful  campaign,  is 
a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  one.  The 
general  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to 
counteract  a  greater  force ;  who  supplies 
by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want 
of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsels 
of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy, 
and  success  to  a  vast  variety  of  opera- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  casualties  and  ob> 
structions  which  no  wisdom  could  for^ 
see,  manifests  great  power.  But  still 
the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply 
physical  force  ;  to  remove  physical  ob- 
structions ;  to  avail  himself  oi  ph}-sical 
aids  and  advantages  ;  to  act  on  matter; 
to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  moun- 
tains, and  human  muscles ;  and  these 
are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor 
do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  high^ 
est  order ;  and  accordingly  nothing  ii 
more  common  than  to  find  men,  eminerf 
in  this  department,  who  are  wanting  ii 
the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul ;  ii; 
habHs  of  profound  and  liberal  thinkinji 
in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  capadt^ 
of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  laijl 
and  original  views  of  human  nature  aM 
society.  The  office  of  a  great  gcnenl 
does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of » 
great  mechanician,  whose  business  it  ii 
to  frame  new  combinations  of  physial 
forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  cirnn*^ 
stances,  and  to  remove  new  obstn*; 
tions.  Accordingly  great  generals,  aw^ 
from  the  camp,  are  often  no  greater  vA, 
than  the  mechanician  taken  from  U< 
workshop.  In  conversation  they  w 
often  dull.  Deep  and  refined  reasoij 
ings  they  cannot  comprehend.  Wi 
know  that  there  are  splerfdid  excefj 
tions.  Such  was  Ca?sar,  at  once  tM 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacioi^ 
statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in  eloquMCJ 
and  literature,  he  left  behind  him  almoj 
all  who  had  devoted  themselves  exc»| 
sively  to  these  pursuits.  But  such  ca«l 
are  rare.  The  conqueror  of  Na}X»I<2 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undodj 
edly  great  military  talents :  but  «  * 
not  understand  that  his  most  paJJ 
admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  in  «j 
highest  class  of  minds.     We  will  wj 

fo  down  for  illustration  to  such  men  Ij 
lelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck.  W 
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debased  by  gross  vices,  and  who  never 
pretended  to  enlargement  of  intellect. 
To  institute  a  comparison  in  point  of 
talent  and  genius  between  such  men 
and  iMilton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is 
almost  an   insult  on  these  illustrious 
names.    Who  can  think  of  these  truly 
great  intelligences  ;  of  the  range  of  their 
minds  through  heaven  and  earth;    of 
their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul;   of 
their  new  and    glowing    combinations 
of  thought :  of  the  energy  with  which 
they  grasped,  and  subjected    to   their 
main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of 
fllustration  which  nature  and  life  afford, 
—who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  tran- 
scendent beauty   and    grandeur  which 
thejr  created,  or  which  were  rather  ema- 
nations of  their  own  minds  ;  of  the  calm 
wisdom  and  fervid  imagination  which 
they  conjoined  ;  of  the  voice  of  power, 
in  which  **  though  dead,  they  still  speak," 
and  awaken    intellect,   sensibility,   and 
genius  in  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 
wink  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  im- 
mense inferiority  of    the    most    gifted 
wanior,  whose  elements  of  thought  are 
physical  forces  and    physical   obstruc- 
tions, and  whose   employment  is*  the 
combination  of  the  lowest  class  of  ob- 
jects on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be 
employed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splen- 
^d  victories  in  Italy  spread  his  name 
like  lightning  through  the  civilized  world. 
Unhappilv,  they  emboldened  him  to  those 
ai^rincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to 
the  indulgence  of  that  lawless,  imperi- 
ous spirit  which  marked  his  future 
course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing 
power.  In  his  victorious  career  he 
ioon  came  in  contact  with  states,  some 
«f  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
acknowledged  the  French  Republic, 
vhilst  others,  as  Parma  and  Modena, 
fad  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
old-£ashioned  laws  of  nations,  under 
Vbich  such  states  would  have  found 
•helter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  jroune  victor.  Not 
tttisfied  with  violatmg  the  neutrality  of 
•1  he  seized  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and 
mined  the  once  nourishing  commerce 
rf  Tuscany ;  and,  having  exacted  heavy 
fe>bute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he 
■topelled  these  powers  to  surrender, 
^thad  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in 
Ik  utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of 
flteir  choicest  pictures,  the  chief  orna- 


ments of  their  capitals.  We  are  some- 
times told  of  the  good  done  by  Napoleon 
to  Italy.  But  we  have  heara  his  name 
pronounced  as  indignantly  there  as  here. 
An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for  rob- 
bing that  country  of  its  noblest  works 
of  art,  its  dearest  treasures  and  glories, 
which  had  made  it  a  land  of  pilgrimage 
to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had 
upheld  and  solaced  its  pride  under  con- 
quest and  humiliation.  From  this  use 
of  power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  for- 
tunes, it  might  easilv  have  been  foretold 
what  part  he  woula  act  in  the  stormy 
day  which  was  approaching,  when  the 
sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be 
offered  to  any  strong  hand  which  should 
be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Eg>'pt  became  the  stage 
for  the  display  of  Napoleon  ;  Egypt,  a 
province  of  the  Grand  Signior,  with 
whom  France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long-estab- 
lished relations  of  Europe,,  was  her 
natural  ally.  It  would  seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project 
His  motives  are  not  very  distinctly  stated 
by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  not  that 
his  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.  He 
chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  be 
turned  upon  him.  He  saw  that  the 
time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet  come  in 
France.  To  use  his  own  language, 
"  the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He  want- 
ed a  field  of  action  which  would  draw 
upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  he  might  return  at  the  favor- 
able moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprises  at  home.  At  the  same  time 
he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  his  mind, 
which  success  had  already  intoxicated, 
some  vague,  wild  hope  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies  at  his  com- 
mand, and  give  him  a  throne  more  envi- 
able than  Europe  could  bestow.  His 
course  in  the  East  exhibited  the  same 
lawlessness  —  the  same  contempt  of  all 
restraints  on  his  power  —  which  we  have 
already  noted.  No  means  which  prom- 
ised success  were  thought  the  worse 
for  their  guilt.  It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the 
cross,  or  to  profess  Mahometanism.  He 
claimed  inspiration  and  a  commission 
from  God,  and  was  anxious  to  join  the 
character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
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weaknesses  and  errors  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration which,  under  the  influence  of 
past  success  and  of  unbounded  flattery, 
was  already  growing  into  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity. In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to 
be  a  compeer  with  Mahomet.  His  great- 
ness in  his  own  eyes  made  him  blind  to 
the  folly  of  urging  his  supernatural 
claims  on  the  Turk,  who  contemned, 
even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a  Frank ; 
and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself 
a  slave  to  Christians  than  have  acknowl- 
edged a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer 
of  the  glories  of  Mahomet.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Bonaparte  on  this  expedition 
to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as 
foolish  as  it  was  daring.  He  proceeded 
to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dic- 
tates of  humanity  with  equal  hardihood. 
The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is  universally 
known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and 
probably  more,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
parently' admitted  to  quarter,  were  two 
days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
divided  into  small  bodies,  and  then  de- 
liberately shot,  and,  in  case  the  musket 
was  not  effectual,  were  despatched  by 
bayonets.  This  was  an  outrage  which 
cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are. 
It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savage, 
and  ought  to  be  execrated  by  good  men 
who  value,  and  would  preserve,  the  miti- 
^tions  which  Christianity  has  infused 
into  the  conduct  of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's 
history  was  the  usurpation  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  despotism  over 
France.  On  the  particulars  of  this 
criminal  act  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
large, nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost 
his  courage  and  self-possession,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  done.  We  are  more 
anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of 
the  turpitude  of  this  outrage  on  liberty 
and  justice.  For  this  crime  but  one 
apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it 
is  said,  seized  the  reins  when,  had  he 
let  them  slip,  they  would  have  fallen 
into  other  hands.  He  enslaved  France 
at  a  moment  when,  had  he  spared  her, 
she  would  have  found  another  tyrant. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  wnat  is 
it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highway- 
man, who  robs  and  murders  the  trav- 


eller because  the  booty  was  about  to  be 
seized  by  another  hand,  or  because 
another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the 
bloody  deed  r  We  are  aware  that  the 
indignation  with  which  we  regard  this 
crime  of  Napoleon  will  find  a  response 
in  few  breasts  ;  for,  to  the  multitude,  a 
throne  is  a  temptation  which  no  virtue 
can  be  expected  to  withstand.  Bat 
moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the 
sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject  reason- 
ings of  men,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  eive  it  utter- 
ance. Of  all  crimes  agamst  society, 
usurpation  is  the  blackest  He  who  lifts 
a  parricidal  hand  against  bis  countrvs 
rights  and  freedom  ;  who  plants  (is 
foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  ol 
his  fel low- creatures  ;  who  concentrates 
in  his  single  hand  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  empire ;  and  who  wields  its 
powers,  squanders  its  treasures,  and 
pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  to  make 
other  nations  slaves  and  the  worid  his 
prey,  —  this  man.  as  he  unites  all  crimes 
in  nis  sanguinary  career,  so  he  should 
be  set  apart  by  the  human  race  for  their 
unmingled  and  unmeasured  abhorrence, 
and  should  bear  on  his  guilty*  head  a 
mark  as  opprobrious  as  that  which  the 
first  murderer  wore.  We  cannot  think 
with  patience  of  one  man  fastening 
chains  on  a  whole  people,  and  subject- 
ing millions  to  his  single  will ;  of  whole 
regions  overshadowed  by  the  tyranny 
of  a  frail  being  like  ourselves.  la 
anguish  of  spirit  we  exclaim.  How  lone 
will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot  whicX 
tramples  it }  How  long  shall  crime  find 
shelter  in  its  very  aggravations  and 
excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  in- 
dignation seems  to  light  on  Napoleoa* 
not  so  much  because  be  was  a  despoc  m 
because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurps* 
tion ;  that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranaj 
itself  so  much  as  a  particular  mode  it 
gaining  it.  We  do  indeed  reeard  usor- 
pation  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness 
especially  when  committed,  as  in  tlK 
case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  cf  fib* 
erty.  All  despotism,  however,  whetfaer 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our 
We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous 
and  insult  to  the  human  race.  Bat 
ards  the  hereditary  despot  we  haw 
more  of  compassion  than  iodignatioibii 
Nursed  and  brought  up  in 
worshipped  from  his  cradle,  never 
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ien  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth, 
ttnght  to  look  on  the  ^eat  mass  of 
bis  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
oatnre  and  a  necessary  element  of  social 
life ;  such  a  prince,  whose  education  and 
condition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and 
manly  virtue,  must  not  be  judged  se- 
verely. Still,  in  absolving  the  despot 
from  much  of  the  guilt  which  seems 
at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and 
abused  power,  we  do  not  the  less  ac- 
count despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse. 
The  time  lor  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming. 
It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has  long 
cnoigh  wrung  from  the  laborer  his  hard 
earnings ;  long  enough  squandered  a 
Dadon's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and* 
minions;  long  enough  warred  against 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  filled 
dungeons  enough  with  the  brave  and 
gooa,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood 
of  patriots.  Let  its  end  come.  It  can- 
not come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to 
the  moment  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
supreme  power.  Those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  subverting  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Directory  essayed  to  lay 
restraints  on  the  First  Consul  who  was 
to  take  their  place.  But  he  indignantly 
repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and 
vith  this  not  onlv  intimidated  the  selfish, 
but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who 
saw  too  plainlv  that  it  could  only  be 
wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Revolution.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he  consolidated  his  power,  and  raised  it 
into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider 
these  as  much  more  important  illustra- 
tions of  his  character  than  his  successive 
campaigns,  to  which,  accordingly,  we 
shall  give  little  attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  gi\nng 
stability  to  his  power  was  certamly  a 
vise  one,  and  was  obviously  dictated 
Vy  his  situation  and  character.  Having 
seized  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by 
military  force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted 
soldiery,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  had  distracted  the  country,  —  a 
vassalage  to  which  his  domineering 
spirit  could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy 
ttd  his  love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to 
bim  an  indiscriniinate  employment  of 


the  leading  men  of  all  parties;  and 
not  a  few  of  these  had  become  so 
selfish  and  desperate  in  the  disastrous 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connections, 
and  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Republic 
with  a  master.  Accordingly  he  adopted 
a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity, 
from  which  even  the  emigrants  were 
not  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which 
the  Revolution  had  quickened,  leagued 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Under 
the  able  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid, 
the  finances  and  the  war  department, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that 
threatened  ruin  to  the  State,  were  soon 
restored  to  order,  and  means  and  forces 
provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats 
and  disgraces  of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and 
most  important  and  effectual  means  by 
which  Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged 
his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant 
campaign  immediately  following  his 
elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and  which 
restored  to  France  the  ascendency 
which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence. 
On  his  success  at  this  juncture  his 
future  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved 
himself  the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal. 
The  energy  which  conducted  an  army, 
with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  supplies, 
across  the  Alps,  bv  untried  paths,  which 
only  the  chamois  nunter,  born  and  bred 
amidst  glaciers  and  everlasting  snows, 
had  trodden,  gave  the  impression,  which 
of  all  others  ne  most  desired  to  spread, 
of  his  superiority  to  nature,  as  well  as  to 
human  opposition.  This  enterprise  was 
in  one  view  a  fearful  omen  to  Europe. 
It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  nis 
soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not 
to  be  calculated.  The  conquest  of  St 
Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast 
of  the  nation  ;  but  a  still  more  wonderful 
thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to 
inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  force, 
confidence,  resolution,  and  patience,  by 
which  alone  the  work  could  be  accom- 

Elished.  The  victory  of  Marengo,  ^ined 
y  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  in  the 
moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin, 
secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion 
which  he  coveted.  France,  who,  in 
her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed  her 
happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that 
the  glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in 
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the  hands  of  the  First  Consul ;  whilst  the 
soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their 
gift,  became  more  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his 
standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means 
of  securing  and  building  up  his  power 
was  the  system  of  espionage^  called  the 
Police,  wnich,  under  the  Directory,  had 
received  a  development  worthy  of  those 
friends  of  freedom,  but  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  perfected  by  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  despot- 
ism, profiting  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
had  put  forth  her  whole  skill  and  re- 
sources in  forming  the  French  police, 
and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be 
surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest  breath- 
ings of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every 
free  thought.  This  system  of  espionage 
(we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English 
word  for  the  infernal  machine)  had  in- 
deed been  used  under  all  tyrannies.  But 
it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouchd,  and  the 
energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its 
powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author, 
"  it  spread  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  society  ;  "  that  is,  every  man,  of  the 
least  importance  in  the  community,  had 
the  eye  of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was 
watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the 
brothel  and  gaming-house ;  and  these 
last-named  haunts  fumisheid  not  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police. 
There  was  an  ear  open  through  all 
France  to  catch  the  whispers  of  dis- 
content,—  a  power  of  evil  which  aimed 
to  rival  in  omnipresence  and  invisible- 
ness  the  benignant  agency  of  the  Deity. 
Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this  is  the 
most  detestable.  It  chills  social  inter- 
course ;  locks  up  the  heart ;  infects  and 
darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  fears  ;  and  reduces  to  system 
a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force 
and  manliness  of  character.  We  find, 
however,  some  consolation  in  learning 
that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as 
well  as  the  people  over  whom  they  set 
this  cruel  guard ;  that  tyrants  cannot 
confide  in.  their  own  spies,  but  must 
keep  watch  over  the  machinery  which 
we  have  described,  lest  it  recoil  upon 
themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle ;  but 
Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies, 
compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  these  oase 
instruments  of  his  power,  compelled  to 


divide  them  into  bands,  and  to  receipt 
daily  reports  from  each,  so  that  by 
balancing  them  against  each  other  and 
sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gather 
the  truth  ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is 
any  thing  but  imposing.  It  requires  do 
great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  down 
on  such  an  occupation  with  scorn :  and 
we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and  degradation 
which  it  involves,  the  beginning  of  that 
retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  es- 
cape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First 
Consul  protected  his  power  can  excite 
no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter  the 
press,  should  banish  or  imprison  refrac- 
tory editors,  should  subject  the  journals 
ana  more  important  works  of  literature 
•to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were 
things  of  course.  Free  writing  and  desr 
potism  are  'such  implacable  foes,  that 
we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for 
keeping  no  terms  with  the  press.  He 
cannot  do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably 
choose  a  volcano  for  the  foundation  w 
his  throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him. 
unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check 
the  bold  and  honest  expression  of 
thought.  But  the  necessity  is  his  own 
choice ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's 
portion  who  seizes  a  power  which  be 
cannot  sustain,  but  by  dooming  the 
mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  slavciy. 
and  by  turning  the  press,  that  great  w- 
^an  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of  public 
delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  remov- 
ing obstructions  to  his  power  and  amis' 
tion,  still  worse  than  the  last  Wc  refer 
to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his 
severities,  just  before  assuming  the  ia- 
perial  power.  The  murder  of  Uie  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  justified  bv  Napoleon  as 
a  method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Eoor- 
bons,  who,  as  he  said,  were  plotting  1h« 
death.  This  may  have  been  one  motive ; 
for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  w« 
about  that  time  threatened  with  assassi- 
nation. But  we  believe  still  more  thil 
he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence  tht 
opposition  which  he  knew  wouW  be 
awakened  in  many  breasts  by  the  proj 
tration  of  the  forms  of  the  Republic,  aad 
the  open  assumption  of  the  imperial  <5g* 
nity.  There  were  times  when  Bo»| 
parte  disclaimed  the  origination  of  tic 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  nS 
other  could  have  originated  it  It  bea« 
internal  marks  of  its  author.    The  boM*! 
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oesS)  decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity 
of  the  crime,  point  unerringly  to  the  soul 
where  it  was  conceived.  We  believe 
that  one  great  recommendation  of  this 
muider  was,  that  it  would  strike  amaze- 
ment and  terror  into  France  and  Europe, 
and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  shed 
any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him 
every  obstruction,  in  his  way  to  absolute 
power.  Certain  it  is  that  the  open  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the 
justly  suspected  assassinations  of  Piche- 
gruand  Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such 
as  had  not  been  felt  before  ;  and,  whilst 
on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breath- 
ii^  of  liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the 
le^slative  bodies,  only  one  voice,  that 
ofCamot,  was  raised  against  investing 
Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and ' 
laying  France  an  unprotected  victim  at 
his  feet 

There  remain  for  our  consideration 
other  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for 
building  up  and  establisning  his  power, 
of  a  different  character  from  those  we 
have  named,  and  which  on  this  account 
ve  cannot  pass  without  notice.     One  of 
these  was  the  Concordat  which  he  ex- 
torted from  the  Pope,  and  which  pro- 
fessed to  re-establish  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  France.    Our  religious  prejudices 
iiave  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of  this 
measure.   We  make  no  objections  to  it 
as  the  restoration  of  a  worship  which 
on  many  accounts   we  condemn.     We 
view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  and,  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  us 
BO  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bonaparte. 
It  helps  to  confirm  in  us  an  impression, 
which  other  parts  of  his  history  give  us, 
^t  he  did  not  understand  the  peculiar 
diaracter  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar 
*pd  original  policy  which  it  demanded. 
He  always  used  commonplace  means 
<rf  power,  although  the  unprecedented 
tinaes  in  which  he  lived  required  a  system 
which  should  combine  untried  resources, 
^  touch  new  springs  of  action.     Be- 
canse  old  governments   had   found    a 
convenient  prop  in  religion,  Napoleon 
imagined  that  it  was  a  necessary  append- 
age and  supp6rt  of   his  sway,  and  re- 
•wved  to  restore  it.    But  at  this  moment 
there  were  no  foundations  in  France  for 
a  religious  establishment,  which  could 
t^^  strength  and  a  character  of  sacred- 
■tts  to  the  supreme  power.     There  was 
comparativelv  no  faith,  no  devout  feel- 
^,  and,  stiu  more,  no  superstition  to 


supply  the  place  of  these.  The  time  for 
the  reaction  of  the  religious  principle 
had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  a  more  likely 
means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have 
been  devised  than  the  nursing  care  ex- 
tended to  the  church  by  Bonaparte,  the 
recent  Mussulman,  the  known  despiser 
of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  wor- 
ship at  heart  but  the  worship  of  himself. 
Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  the  aid  of 
the  state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
man  should  touch  it  without  loosening 
the  faint  hold  which  it  yet  retained  on 
the  people.  There  were  none  so  igno- 
rant as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  First 
Consul  in  this  particular.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  knew  that  he  was 
playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one 
religious  association  could  be  formed 
with  his  character  or  government.  It 
was  a  striking  proof  of  3ie  self-exagger- 
ating vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and  ol  his 
ignorance  of  the  higher  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  he  not  only  hoped  to 
revive  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old 
religion,  but  imagined  that  he  could,  if 
necessary,  have  created  a  new  one. 
"  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion," 
was  the  speech  of  this  political  charla- 
tan ;  as  if  religious  opinion  and  feeling 
were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.  Ancient  legislators,  by 
adopting  and  sympathizing  with  popular 
and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to 
press  them  into  the  service  of  their  insti- 
tutions. They  were  wise  enough  to  build 
on  a  pre  existing  faith,  and  studiously  to 
conform  to  it  Bonaparte,  in  a  country 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  un- 
able to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the 
system  which  he  patronized,  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  he  might  make  it 
a  substantial  support  of  his  government 
He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from  the 
Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
ceded to  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was 
the  defeat  of  his  plans  ;  for,  just  as  far 
as  he  severed  the  church  from  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  and  placed  himself  con- 
spicuously at  its  head,  he  destroyed  the 
only  connection  which  could  give  U  in- 
fluence. Jusi  so  far  its  power  over 
opinion  and  conscience  ceased.  It  be- 
came a  coarse  instrument  of  state,  con- 
temned by  the  people,  and  serving  only 
to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its 
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master.  Accordingly,  the  French  bishops 
in  general  refused  to  hold  their  dignities 
under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  left  behind  them  a  hearty  abhor- 
rence of  the  Concordat  among  the  more 
zealous  members  of  their  communion. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon 
hacl  he  left  the  Pope  and  the  church  to 
themselves.  By  occasionally  recogniz- 
ing and  employing,  and  then  insulting 
and  degrading,  the  Roman  pontiff,  he 
exasperated  a  large  part  of  Christendom, 
fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety, 
and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which 
contributed  its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bona- 
parte for  giving  strength  and  honor  to 
his  government,  we  may  name  the  gran- 
deur of  his  public  works,  which  he  began 
in  his  consulate  and  continued  after  nis 
accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These 
dazzled  France,  and  still  impress  travel- 
lers with  admiration.  Could  w^e  sepa- 
rate these  from  his  history,  and  did  no 
other  indication  of  his  character  survive, 
we  should  undoubtedly  honor  him  with 
the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but, 
connected  as  they  are,  they  do  little  or 
nothing  to  change  our  conceptions  of 
him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chiel  object  of 
these  labors  ;  and  surely  we  cannot  won- 
der that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion should  strive  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It 
is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish 
of  expense  on  the  royal  residence  and 
the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in 
France,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  struck  and  pained  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificent  capital  and 
the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting 
province.  Bonaparte  had  a  special  mo- 
tive for  decorating  Paris,  for  "  Paris  is 
France,"  as  has  often  been  observed; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the 
great  city,  he  secured  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal 
improvements  ot  Napoleon  scarcely  de- 
serve to  be  named,  ii  we  compare  their 
influence  with  the  operation  of  bis  pub- 
lic measures.  The  conscription,  which 
drew,  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system, 
which  sealed  up  every  port  and  anni- 
hilated the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
drained  and  exhausted  France  to  a  de- 
gree for  which  his  artificial  stimulants 


of  industry,  and  his  splendid  projects, 
afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  public  works  is 
the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which  all 
travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet, 
stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze 
us  that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited 
dominion,  should  establish  communica- 
tions between  the  different  provinces  of 
his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  ns 
that  he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of 
St.  Bernard,  should  covet  some  easier 
passage  for  pourin?  his  troops  into  Italy ; 
nor  is  it  very  wonderful  that  a  sovereign, 
who  commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe, 
and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  es- 
e^ineering  had  been  advanced  to  a  per- 
fection before  unknown,  should  accom- 
plish a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  p^ed^ 
cessors.  We  would  add,  that  Napdeot 
must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  d 
the  road  over  the  Simplon  ;  for  the  gen- 
ius which  contrived  and  constructs  is 
more  properly  its  author  than  the  will 
which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  worit 
which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  at 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitki 
him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer 
to  the  new  code  of  laws  which  was  givei 
to  France  under  his  auspices.  His  par- 
ticipation in  this  work  has  indeed  beM 
unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magat- 
fied.  Because  he  attended  the  meetisgi 
of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  and  made  some  useful  vA 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  beca 
praised  as  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the 
miraculous  force  of  his  eenius,  a  nev 
code  of  laws.  The  trufli  is,  thai  I* 
employed  for  this  work,  as  he  sbooM 
have  done,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  also  true  diat 
these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to 
originality ;  for,  as  our  author  obsenft^ 
the  code  "has  iPew  peculiarities  makiij" 
a  difference  between  its  principles  aa*. 
those  of  the  Roman  law."  In  othtf 
words,  they  preferred  wisdom  to  ^^^^ 
Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  fcr 
his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impa» 
he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  coa* 
mitted,  and  for  the  time  and  th«^ 
which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast  «^ 
pire,  he  bestowed  upon  it  That  » 
ambition  incited  him  to  this  labor,  ^. 
doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine  *•' 
laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Aw^ 
ander.     But  we  will  not  qnanti  w* 
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ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough   to 
devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
idnd.    In  the  present  case,  he  showed 
that  he  understood  something  of  true 
dory;  and  we  prize  the  instance  more 
because  it  stands   almost  alone  in  his 
history.    We  look   on   the    conqueror, 
the  usurper,  the  spoiler  of  kingdoms, 
the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust,  and 
see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential 
vulgamess  of  mind.     But,  when  we  re- 
gain him  as  a  fountain  of  justice  to  a 
vast  empire,  we  recognize  in  him  a  re- 
semblance to  the  just  and   benignant 
Deity,  and  cheerfully  accord    to    him 
the  praise  of    bestowing  on  a  nation 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which   it  is 
pcnnitied  to  man   to  confer.      It  was, 
nowever,  the   misery  of    Bonaparte,   a 
curse  brought  on   him  by  his   crimes, 
Aat  he  could  touch   nothing  without 
feaying  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  des- 
potism.   His  usurpation  took  from  him 
the  power  of  legislating  with   magna- 
nimity, where    his    own    interest    was 
concerned.    He   could  provide  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man 
and  man,  but  not  between  the  citizen 
land  the  ruler.      Political  offences,  the 
very  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  a  jury,  were  denied   that  mode  of 
trial.     Juries  might   decide    on    other 
criminal  questions ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between 
the  despot  and  the    ill-fated    subjects 
who  might   fall    under    his    suspicion. 
These  were  arraigned  before  "special 
tribunak,  invested  with  a  half  military 
character,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefa- 
rious prosecutions,   and  only  intended 
to  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous 
porpose  of  the  tyrant 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of 
the  means  by  which  Bonaparte  con- 
solidated and  extended  his  power.  We 
Jttw  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial 
ftrone  on  which  he  had  long  fixed  his 
«agereye.  We  see  France  alternately 
»cd  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we 
we  described,  and  at  last  surrendering, 
By  public,  deliberate  acts,  without  a 
*JggIe  or  a  show  of  opposition,  her 
'^nts,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to 
*n  absolute  master  and  to  his  posterity 
J^ver.  Thus  perished  the  name  and 
WIS  of  the  Republic.  Thus  perished 
«e  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  ^  air, 
J^ch  a  few  years  ago  resounded  with 
"C  shouts  of   a  great  people  casting 


away  their  chains,  and  claiming  their 
birthright  of  freedom,  now  rung  with 
the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  blood- 
stained usurper.  There  were,  indeed, 
generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our 
own  La  Fayette,  still  left  in  France. 
But,  few  and  scattered,  they  were  left 
to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base 
and  disastrous  issue  of  their  revolution, 
the  French  nation  not  only  renounced 
their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years 
cannot  wash  away.  This  is  to  us  a 
more  painful  recollection  than  all  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  through 
Europe,  and  than  her  own  bitter  suffer- 
ings, when  the  hour  of  retribution  came 
upon  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste 
are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the 
groans  which  broke  forth  through  her 
cities  and  villages,  when  her  bravest 
sons  perished  oy  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia, 
have  died  away,  and  her  wasted  popu- 
lation is  renewed.  But  the  wounds 
which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  that  sacred  name, 
and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that 
sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh 
and  bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected 
herself  to  a  tyrant,  but,  what  is  worse, 
she  has  given  tyranny  everywhere  new 
pleas  ana  arguments,  and  emboldened 
it  to  preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven, 
the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute  power 
and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of 
France ;  and  a  man  unacquainted  with 
human  nature  would  think  that  such  an 
empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to 
the  Rhine,  might  have  satisfied  even  an 
ambitious  man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed 
that  law  of  progress  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and 
acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of  appeas- 
ing, the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had 
long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world ;  and  the  title 
of  Emperor  added  intenseness  to  this 
purpose.  Did  we  not  fear  that  by  repe- 
tition we  might  impair  the  conviction 
which  we  are  most  anxious  to  impress, 
we  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  involvedin  the  project  of  universal 
empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the 
price  which  he  must  pay  for  the  emi- 
nence which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that 
the  path   to  it  lay  over  wounded  and 
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slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying 
heaps  of  his  fellow- creatures,  over  rav- 
aged fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged 
cities.  He  knew  that  his  steps  would 
be  followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed 
mothers  and  famished  orphans;  of  be- 
reaved friendship  and  despairing  love ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this  amount  of 
misery,  he  would  create  an  equal  amount 
of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely 
the  instruments  and  participators  of  his 
rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price, 
and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But  we  do  not 
insist  on  a  topic  which  few,  very  few 
as  yet,  understand  or  feel.  Turning, 
then,  for  the  present  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will  view 
it  in  another  light,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims 
on  admiration.  We  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and 
policy  which  he  adopted  for  compass- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 

We  are  aware  that  this  discussion 
may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  great 
presumption.  It  may  be  said  that  men, 
having  no  access  to  the  secrets*  of  cab- 
inets, and  no  participation  in  public 
affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do 
not  deny  the  disadvantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  read- 
ers for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our 
opinions.  But  we  will  say,  that  though 
distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent 
observers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age, 
and  that,  though  conscious  of  exposure 
to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong  per- 
suasion of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
our  views.  We  express,  then,  without 
reserve,  our  belief  that  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  and 
that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
before  suggested,  of  understanding  the 
character  and  answering  the  demands  of 
his  age.  His  system  was  a  repetition  of 
old  means,  when  the  state  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police, 
which  had  sufficed  him  for  enslaving 
France,  were  not  the  only  powers  re- 
quired for  his  designs  against  the  human 
race.  Other  resources  were  to  be  dis- 
covered or  created  ;  and  the  genius  for 
calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive, 
belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Na- 
poleon aspired  to  universal  empire  dif- 


fered in  many  respects  from  those  under 
which  former  conquerors  were  placed 
It  was  easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had 
subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to 
provinces  and  to  govern  them  by  force ; 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound 
together  by  no  tie.  Thev  had  little 
communication  with  each  otlier.  Differ- 
ences of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manoers, 
of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare ;  dif- 
ferences aggravated  by  long  and  fero- 
cious wars,  and  by  the  general  wantd 
civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and 
almost  all  concern  for  one  another's 
fate.  Modem  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilized 
states,  closely  connected  by. commerce, 
by  literature,  by  a  common  faith,  by  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  and  improvements, 
and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  pro- 
posed, as  its  chief  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  balance  of  power  as 
would  secure  national  independence. 
Under  these  influences  the  human  mind 
had  made  great  progress ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  French  Revolution  had  resulted  from 
an  unprecedented  excitement  and  devel- 
opment of  men's  faculties,  and  from  ll* 
extension  of  power  and  intelligence 
through  a  vastly  wider  class  than  had 
participated  in  them  at  any  former  perioi 
The  very  power  which  Napoleon  i» 
wielding  might  be  traced  to  an  enthusi- 
asm essentially  generous,  and  manifest- 
ing a  tendency  of  the  civilized  worid  to 
better  institutions.  It  is  plain  that  the 
old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  maxims 
of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not 
suit  such  a  state  of  society.  An  anihh 
tious  man  was  to  make  his  way  by  aSf- 
ing  himself  with  the  new  movemcnti 
and  excitements  of  the  world.  The  «- 
jstence  of  a  vast  maritime  power  Bte 
England,  which,  by  its  command  of  the 
ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  w» 
brought  into  contact  with  every  comofr 
nity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
the  enviable  pre-eminence  of  possess:* 
the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  w^s* 
itself  a  suflficient  motive  for  a  great  mo*- 
ification  of  the  policy  by  which  one  staljt 
was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  tit 
nations.  The  peculiar  character  anj 
influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seencj 
indeed  never  able  to  comprehend ;  » 
the  violent  measuresby  which  he  cssayw 
to  tear  asunder  the  old  conncctiowji 
that  country  with  the  continent,  ojj 
gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  thi 
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ties  of  interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
common  suffering,  and  common  danger. 
Force  and  corruption  were  the  great 
engines  of  Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them 
without  dis^ise  or  reserve,  not  carmg 
how  far  he  msulted,  and  armed  against 
himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings 
of  Europe.    His  great  reliance  was  on 
the  military  spirit  and   energy  of  the 
French  people.     To    make    France   a 
nation  of  soldiers  was  the  first  and  main 
instrument  of  his  policy ;  and  here  he 
was  successful,   f"  he  Revolution,  indeed, 
had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work 
to  his  hands.    To  complete  it,  he  intro- 
duced a  national  system  of  education, 
having  for  its  plain  end  to   train   the 
whole  jrouth  of  France  to  a  military  life, 
to  fanuliarize  the  mind  to  this  destina- 
tion from  its  earliest  years,  and  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusivelv 
with  arms.    The  conscription  gave  full 
efficacy  to  this  system ;  for,   as  every 
youn^  man  in  the  empire  had  reason  to 
anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the 
first  object  in  education  naturally  was 
to  fit  him  for  the  field.      The   public 
honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and 
a  rijorous  impartiality  in  awarding  pro- 
notion  to  merit,  so  that  no  oririn,  how- 
ever obscure,  was  a  bar  to  what  were 
<iwmcd  the  highest  honors  of  Europe, 
kindled  the  ambition  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclu- 
«vcly  to  the  camp.     It  is  true,  the  con- 
scription, which  thinned  so  terribly  the 
nnlcs  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety 
and  bereavement  through  ail  her  dwell- 
fflgs,  was  severely  felt  m  France.     But 
Napoleon  knew  the  race  whom  it  was 
Ks  business  to  manage ;    and  by  the 
gjare  of  victory  and   the   title  of  the 
^rand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling them  for  a    time    to  the   most 
painful  domestic  privations,  and  to  an 
unexampled  waste  of    life.     Thus   he 
fccured  what  he  accounted   the   most 
nnportant  instrument  of  dominion,  —  a 
peat  military  force.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stimulants  which  for  this  pur- 
pose he  was  forced  to  apply  perpetually 
to  French  vanity,  the  ostentation  with 
*nich  the  invincible  power  of  France 
*as  trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the 
wughty,  vaunting  style  which  became 
Jemost  striking  characteristic  of  that 
■toxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irri- 
htions  of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of 
Europe,  and  implanteci  a  deep  hatred 


towards  the  new  and  insulting  empire, 
which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  repay  with  interest  the  debt  of  humil- 
iation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as 
we  believe,  the  establishment  of  univer- 
sal monarchy  by  mere  physical  force. 
The  sword,  however  important,  was  now 
to  play  but  a  secondary  part.  The  true 
course  for  Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  indicated,  not  only  by  the  state  of 
Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France 
in  the  beginning  of  her  Revolution  had 
found  most  effectual.  He  should  have 
identified  himself  with  some  great  inter- 
ests, opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which 
he  might  have  bound  to  himseli  a  large 
party  in  every  nation.  He  should  have 
contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious 
cause  against  all  old  establishments. 
To  contrast  himself  most  strikingly  and 
most  advantageously  with  former  gov- 
ernments, should  have  been  the  key  of 
his  policy.  He  should  have  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  should  have  worn  the  face  of  an 
improvement  of  the  social  state.  Nor 
did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms 
prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or 
of  some  other  which  would  have  secured 
to  him  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He 
might  still  have  drawn  some  broad  lines 
between  his  own  administration  and  that 
of  other  states,  tending  to  throw  the  old 
dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have 
cast  away  the  ancient  pageantry  and 
forms,  distinguished  himself  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  establishments,  and  exag- 
gerated the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his 
people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a 
wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  France  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  laws,  which  pro- 
tected alike  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  he 
might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to 
the  subversion  of  the  feudal  inequalities 
which  still  disfigure  Europe.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  favorable  changes 
to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abol- 
ishing the  entails  which  fettered  it,  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against 
which  to  array  himself  as  a  champion. 
By  becoming  the  head  of  new  institu- 
tions, which  would  have  involved  the 
transfer  of  power  into  new  hands,  and 
would  have  offered  to  the  people  a  real 
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improvement,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  tne  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  might  have  disarmed 
the  national  prejudices  to  which  he  fell 
a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napo- 
leon lived  at  a  period  when  he  could 
only  establish  a  durable  and  universal 
control  through  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  some  kind  or  other,  to  which  he 
would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such 
a  man  as  Napoleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to 
conceive,  a  system  such  as  has  now  been 
traced ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self-relymg,  self-exag- 
gerating principle,  whicn  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He  imag- 
ined himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer 
nations,  but  to  hold  them  together  by 
the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own 
character  would  inspire ;  and  this  bond 
he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect 
sway,  a  control  of  nations  by  means  of 
institutions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and 
defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  vehemence  of  will,  that  passion  for 
astonishing  mankind,  and  that  persua- 
sion of  his  own  invincibleness,  which 
were  his  master  feelings,  and  which 
made  force  his  darling  instrument  of 
dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great, 
palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ; 
to  have  his  image  reflected  from  every 
establishment ;  to  be  the  centre  in  which 
every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from 
which  every  impulse  should  be  propa- 
gated. In  consequence  of  this  egotism, 
he  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The 
sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he 
used  it  without  disguise.  He  insulted 
nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit 
the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The 
excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity 
of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent  language 
in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the 
vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered 
that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only  with- 
out linking  himself  with  the  interests, 
Prejudices,  and  national  feelings  of  men, 
ut  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  in  which  he  sacrificed 
the  only  policy  by  which  he  could  pre- 
vail, to  the  persuasion  that  his  own  great- 
ness could  more  than  balance  whatever 


opposition  his  violence  might  awaken. 
In  an  age  in  which  ChristiaDi'ty  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly 
a  degree  of  deference  due  to  the  monl 
convictions  of  society.  But  Napolcos 
thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
the  moral  instincts  and  sentiments  cf 
our  nature.  He  thought  himself  able  to 
cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds  by  the 
splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extoit 
applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  success.  He  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ciliate esteem.  In  his*  own  eyes  he  vas 
mightier  than  conscience ;  and  thus  be 
turned  against  himself  the  power  and 
resentment  of  virtue  in  every  breast 
where  that  divine  principle  yet  foosd 
a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotisnu 
he  was  anxious  to  fill  the  thrones  of 
Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  d 
himself.  Instead  of  placing  over  con- 
quered countries  efficient  men,  taken 
from  themselves,  who,  by  upboldinf 
better  institutions,  would  carrv  witi 
them  large  masses  of  the  people,  and 
who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to 
the  old  d}aiasiies,  link  their  fortunes 
with  his  own,  he  placed  over  nations 
such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat  He 
thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power, 
whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure:  for  as 
none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation, 
however  well  disposed,  were  allo«'td» 
identify  themselves  with  their  subjects, 
and  to  take  root  in  the  public  heart.  M 
were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and  nith- 
out  disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of 
the  French  emperor,  they  gained  no  hold 
on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no 
strength  to  their  master  in  his  hourd 
peril.  In  none  of  his  arrangements  (M 
Napoleon  think  of  securing  to  his  cause 
the  attachment  of  nations.  Astonisk* 
ment.  awe,  and  force  were  his  weapons 
and  his  own  great  name  the  chosen  pfl* 
lar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifya? 
the  contrast  and  distinctions  betwtei 
himself  and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  bf 
new  principles  and  institutions,  that  he 
had  the  great  weakness  —  for  so  we  vie* 
it — to  revive  the  old  forms  of  monarchy 
and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  coui^ 
and  thus  to  connect  himself  '"^^^i 
herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  TWi 
was  not  only  to  rob  his  government  « 
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that  imposing  character  which    might 
have  been  given  to  it,  and  of  that  inter- 
est which  it  might  have  inspired  as  an 
^   improvement  on  former  institutions,  but 
was  to  become  competitor  in  a  race  in 
which  he  could  not  but  be  distanced. 
He  could,  indeed,  pluck  crowns  from 
the  heads  of  monarchs ;   but  he  could 
not  by  any  means  infuse  their  blood  into 
his  veins,  associate   with   himself   the 
ideas  which  are  attached  to  a  long  line 
of  ancestry,  or  give  to  his   court  the 
grace  of  manners  which  belongs  to  older 
establishments.      His   true  policy  was, 
to  throw  contempt  on  distinctions  which 
be  could  not  rival ;    and,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  genius    and   spirit    of   the 
founder  of  a  new  era,  he  would  have 
substituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other 
bng-worn  badges  of  power,  a  new  and 
ample  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  in- 
signia of  dignity,  more  consonant  with 
an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one 
who  disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  kmg.     By 
the  policv  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be 
worthy  ot  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar 
^g,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable  of 
answering  the  ^ants  and  demands  of  his 
age.    It  is  well  known  that  the  progress 
of  intelligence  had  done  much  in  Europe 
to  weaken  men's  reverence  for  pageantry 
and  show.    Nobles  had  learned  to  lay 
aside  their  trappings  in  ordinary  life, 
and  to  appear  as  gentlemen.     Even  roy- 
alty had  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp ; 
and,  in  the  fice  of  all  this  improvement, 
fionaparte  stooped  from  his  height  to 
«udy  costumes,  to  legislate  about  court 
dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  out- 
shine his  brother  monarchs  in  their  own 
fine.     He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of 
waster  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  con- 
queror of  nations.      In  his  anxiety  to 
oelong  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted 
•crupulously  the  observance   and    eti- 
qocttc  with  which  they  are  approached. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  approximation  to 
the  old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  had 
ao  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he 
tt>uld  not  have  removed  himself  too  far, 
ke  sought  to  ally  himself  by  marriage 
with  the  royal  families  in  Europe,  to  in- 
jwft  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old 
unperial  tree.     This  was  the  very  way 
to  turn  back  opinion  into  its  old  chan- 
nels; to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  old 
pfcjudices ;  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
•^  its  old  order ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy ; 
to  crush  every  hope  that  he  was  to  work 


a  beneficent  change  among  nations.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did 
not  preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of 
antiquated  monarchy.  But  his  egotism, 
though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor  was 
it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  in- 
ventive, except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to 
the  height  of  his  power,  and  eiven  our 
views  of  the  policy  by  which  he  hoped 
to  mak^  that  power  perpetual  and  un- 
bounded. His  fall  is  easily  explained. 
It  had  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-exaggeration  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began 
in  Spain.  That  country  was  a  province 
in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in 
name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte  ;  to 
make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of 
his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  "  kid- 
napped "  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the 
unconquerable  spirit  ot  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  moun- 
tains the  best  blood  of  France,  lost  it 
for  ever.  Next  came  his  expedition 
aeainst  Russia,  an  expedition  against 
which  his  wisest  counsellors  remon- 
strated, but  which  had  every  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  who  regarded  him- 
self as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able 
to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  So 
insane  were  his  self-confidence  and  impa- 
tience of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his 
outrages  Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France, 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire. 
On  his  Russian  campaign  we  have  no 
desire  to  enlarge.  Of  all  the  mournful 
pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad  than 
that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Moscow.  We  re- 
member that,  when  the  intelligence  of 
Napoleon\s  discomfiture  in  Russia  first 
reached  this  country,  we  were  among 
those  who  exulted  in  it,  thinking  only 
of  the  results.  But  when  subsequent 
and  minuter  accounts  brought  distinctly 
before  our  eyes  that  unequalled  army  of 
France,  broken,  famished,  slaucfhtered. 
seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  anc^ 
perishing  by  intense  cold,  we  looked 
back  on  our  joy  with  almost  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a  sincere 
grief  our  insensibility  to  the  sufferings 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  understand 
that  many  interestine  notices  of  Napo- 
leon, as  he  appearea  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
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Count  Segur,  a  book  from  which  we 
have  been  repelled  by  the  sorrows  and 
miseries  which  it  details.  We  can  con- 
ceive few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare  than  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  at 
the  moment  when  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  sud- 
denly stopped  and  rolled  backwards  ; 
when  his  dreams  of  invincibleness  were 
broken  as  bj^  a  peal  of  thunder ;  when 
the  word  which  nad  awed  nations  died 
away  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  powerless 
sound ;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Eu- 
rope could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from 
a  captive's  doom.  The  shock  must  have 
been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious, 
scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment,  when 
he  gave  the  unusual  orders  to  retreat ; 
the  desolateness  of  his  soul,  when  he 
saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen 
guards  sinking  in  the  snows,  and  per- 
ishing in  crowds  around  him ;  his  un- 
willingness to  receive  the  details  of  his 
losses,  lest  self-possession  should  fail 
him  ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  at  War- 
saw, discovering  a  mind  laboring  to 
throw  off  an  insupportable  weight,  wrest- 
ling with  itself,  struggling  against  mis- 
ery ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his 
unconquerable  purpose,  still  clinging  to 
lost  empire  as  the  only  good  of  life  ;  — 
these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would 
have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist 
a  theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  the  empire  of  the 
world  was  efEectually  placed  beyond 
the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  ticie  of 
conquest  had  ebbed,  never  to  return. 
The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations 
was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the 
Invincible.  The  weight  of  military 
power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit 
of  nations,  was  removed,  and  their  long- 
smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult 
broke  forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano. 
Bonaparte  might  still,  perhaps,  have 
secured  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  that 
of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  however, 
he  did  not,  could  not,  would  not  under- 
stand. He  had  connected  with  himself 
too  obstinately  the  character  of  the 
world's  master  to  be  able  to  relinquish 
it.  Amidst  the  dark  omens  which  gath- 
ered round  him  he  still  saw,  in  his  past 
wonderful  escapes,  and  in  his  own  ex- 


aggerated energries,  the  means  of  re- 
building his  fallen  power.  Accordingij, 
the  thought  of  abandoning  his  preten- 
sions does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his 
mind,  and  his  irreparable  defeat  was 
only  a  summons  to  new  exertion,  Wc 
doubt,  in4eed,  whether  Napoleon,  if  he 
could  have  understood  fully  his  con- 
dition, would  have  adopted  a  different 
course.  Though  despairing,  he  would 
probably  have  raised  new  armies,  and 
fought  to  the  last.  To  a  mind  which 
has  placed  its  whole  happiness  in  hav- 
ing no  equal,  the  thought  of  descending 
to  the  level  even  of  kings  is  intolerable. 
Napoleon's  mind  had  been  stretched  by 
such  ideas  of  universal  empire  that 
France,  though  reaching  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  narrow  to  him. 
He  could  not  be  shut  up  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we  see 
no  signs  of  relenting.  He  could  not 
wear,  he  said,  "a  tarnished  crown;'' 
that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  those 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued 
to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no 
change  but  such  as  opposition  works  in 
the  obstinate  ;   he  lost  his  temper  and 

frew  sour.     He  heaped  reproaches  on 
is  marshals  and  the  legislative  body. 
He  insulted  Metternich,  the  statesman 
on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  de- 
pended.    He    irritated   Murat  by  sar- 
casms, which  rankled  within  him,  and 
accelerated,  if  thev  did  not  detenninc, 
his   desertion  of    nis   master.     It  is  a 
striking  example  of  retribution,  that  the 
very   vehemence  and  sternness  of   his 
will,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to 
dominion,  now  drove  him  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  terms  which  mieht  have  left  him 
a  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  his 
ruin  entire.     Refusing  to  take  counsel 
of  events,  he  persevered  in  fighting  with 
a  stubbornness  which  reminds  us  o£  a 
spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  erasps  what 
he  knows  he  must  relinquish,  struggles 
without  hope,  and  does  not  give  over 
resistance  until  his  little  fingers  are  one 
by  one  unclenched  from  the  object  oo  ; 
which  he  has  set  his  heart     Thus  fdl  ; 
Napoleon.     We  shall  follow  his  history 
no  farther.     His  retreat  to  Elba,  ha  i 
irruption  into  France,  his  signal  over-  : 
throw,  and  his  banishment  to  St  Helena,  \ 
though  they  add  to  the  romance  <^  h>  | 
history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his  char*  ] 
acter,  and  would,  of  course,  contribute  : 
nothing  to  our  present  object    Thot  i 
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are,  iudeed,  incidents  in  this  portion  of 
his  life  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  firmness  and  conscious  superi- 
ority which  belonged  to  him.  But  a 
man  into  whose  character  so  much  im- 
pulse and  so  little  principle  entered, 
must  not  be  expected  to  preserve  un- 
blemished, in  such  hard  reverses,  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  an  emperor 
and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our 
views  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  have  been 
given  plainly  and  freely.  The  subject. 
However,  is  so  important  and  interesting 
that  we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition, 
to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass, what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading 
features  of  the  intellectual  and  mord 
character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  ra- 
pidity of  thought.  He  understood  by  a 
glance  what  most  men,  and  superior  men, 
could  learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to 
a  conclusion  rather  by  intuition  than 
reasoning.  In  war,  which  was  the  only 
subject  of  which  he  was  master,  he 
seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points 
of  his  own  and  his  enemy's  positions ; 
and  combined  at  once  the  movements 
by  which  an  overpowering  force  might 
be  thrown  with  unexpected  fury  on  a 
vuLierable  part  of  the  hostile  line,  and 
the  fate  of  an  army  be  decided  in  a 
day.  He  understood  war  as  a  science ; 
but  his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid,  and 
inepressible  to  be  enslaved  by  the  tech- 
nics of  his  profession.  He  found  the 
old  armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  dis- 
covered the  true  characteristic  of  genius, 
which,  without  despising  rules,  knows 
when  and  how  to  break  them.  He  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  immense  moral 
power  which  is  gained  by  originality 
and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  aston- 
b!ied  and  paralyzed  his  enemies  by  his 
unforeseen  and  impetuous  assaults,  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  storm  of 
battle  burst  upon  them ;  and,  whilst 
giving  to  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of 
modem  discipline,  breathed  into  them, 

Sr  his  quick  and  decisive  movements, 
e  enthusiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This 
power  of  disheartening  the  toe,  and  of 
spreading  through  his  own  ranks  a  con- 
fidence, and  exhilarating  courage,  which 
made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to 
make  victory  sure,  distinguished   Na- 


poleon in  an  age  of  uncommon  military 
talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of 
his  future  power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity 
of  thought  by  which  Bonaparte  was 
marked,  the  signal  success  of  his  new 
mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incred- 
ible speed  with  which  his  fame  was 
spread  through  the  nations,  had  no  small 
agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  de- 
terminitig  for  a  period  the  fate  of  em- 
pires. These  stirring  influences  infused 
a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  might 
They  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  his 
ambition ;  gave  form  and  substance  to 
his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised 
his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of 
admiration  which  his  early  career  called 
forth  must  in  particular  have  had  an 
influence  in  imparting  to  his  ambition 
that  modification  by  which  it  was  char- 
acterized, and  which  contributed  alike 
to  its  success  and  to  its  fall.  He  began 
with  astonishing  the  world,  with  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  and  universal  sensation, 
such  as  modern  times  had  not  witnessed. 
To  astonish,  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his 
energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough 
for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to  amaze, 
to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  souls,  by 
striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated results.  To  govern  ever  so 
absolutely  would  not  have  satisfied  him, 
if  he  must  have  governed  silently.  He 
wanted  to  reign  through  wonder  and 
awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his 
name,  oy  displays  of  power  which  would 
rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was 
his  supreme  object,  but  a  power  which 
should  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which 
should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which 
should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earth- 
quake, and,  by  the  suddenness  of  its 
new  creations,  should  awaken  something 
of  the  submissive  wonder  which  mirac- 
ulous agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
distinction,  or  characteristic  modifica- 
tion of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was  a  dis- 
eased passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration, 
which,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature, 
cannot  be  enduring,  and  which  demands 
for  its  support  perpetual  and  more  stim- 
ulating novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would 
have  scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though 
universal  and  enduring,  would  have  been 
insipid.      He  wanted  to  electrify  and 
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overwhelm.  He  lived  for  effect  The 
world  was  his  theatre,  and  he  cared  lit- 
tle what  part  he  played  if  he  might  walk 
the  sole  hero  on  the  staee,  and  call  forth 
bursts  of  applause  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs 
which  he  coveted  were  those  in  which 
he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like 
a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  un- 
paralleled sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers, 
in  the  rapid  marches  and  daring  assaults 
to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the 
victor.  In  peace,  he  delighted  to  hurry 
through  his  dominions  ;  to  multiply  him- 
self by  his  rapid  movements ;  to  gather 
at  a  glance  the  capacities  of  improvement 
which  every  important  place  possessed  ; 
to  suggest  plans  which  would  startle  by 
their  originality  and  vastness  ;  to  project 
in  an  instant  works  which  a  life  could 
not  accomplish,  and  to  leave  behind  the 
impression  of  a  superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be 
imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add  that 
he  was  characterized  by  nothing  more 
strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self-ex- 
aggeration. The  singular  energy  of  his 
intellect  and  will,  through  which  he  had 
mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, inspired  a  consciousness  of  being 
something  more  than  man.  His  strong 
original  tendencies  to  pride  and  selt- 
exaltation,  fed  and  pampered  by  strange 
success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled 
into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  su- 
perhuman greatness.  In  his  own  view, 
he  stood  apart  from  other  men.  He  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
humanity.  He  was  rot  to  be  retarded 
by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded. 
He  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and 
obligations  which  all  others  were  ex- 
pected to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human 
will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was 
the  child  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and,  if 
not  the  lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny. 
His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages, 
and  which  reminds  us  of  an  oriental 
king  to  whom  incense  had  been  burnt 
from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He 
wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nat- 
ure with  his  fellow-beings.  He  had  no 
sympathies  with  his  race.  That  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  which  is  developed  in 
truly  gieat  souls  with  peculiar  energy, 


and  through  which  thejr  give  up  them- 
selves willing  victims,  joyful  sacri6ces, 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its 
wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of  dis- 
interested love.  The  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man  he  broke  asunder.  Tbe 
proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  con- 
sists in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and 
social  affection  over  the  selfish  passions, 
he  cast  awav  for  the  lonely  jov  of  a 
despot.  Witn  powers  which  mig^t  have 
made  him  a  glorious  representative  and 
minister  of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and 
with  natural  sensibilities  which  might 
have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues* 
he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his 
kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  that  he  might  become  their 
gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder ;  and  Ux 
this  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  widi 
peace  and  imperishable  renovm. 

This  insolent  exaltation   of    himself 
above  the  race  to  which  he  belonged 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the 
tone  of  a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it 
aside  to  his  last  hour.     One  can  hardly 
help  being  struck  with  the  natural  man- 
ner with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy 
in  his  conversation  and  proclamations. 
We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  ob 
a  lordly  air.     In  his  proudest  claims  he 
speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  natrre 
language.      His    style  is   swollen,  but 
never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious 
enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers 
and  a  mission  u'om  God,  his  language  ; 
showed  that  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  explcnts  to  ' 
give  a  color  to  his  blasphemous  preten-  \ 
sions.    The  empire  of  the  world  seemed  i 
to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for  \ 
nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with  ! 
his  conceptions  of  himself ;  and  he  did  ; 
not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a  laa-  i 
guage  to  which  he  gave   some  crecSt, 
when  he  called  his  successive  conquests  \ 
"the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny/' 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeratioo  : 
wrought  its  own  misery,  and  drew  do«i  I 
upon  him  terrible  punishments ;  aad  ; 
this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  pervertiii|^  ! 
his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased  fais 
fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  afi^^  : 
cendency  over  judgment,  turned  tte  | 
inventiveness  and  &uitfulness    of   his  \ 
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mind  into  rash,  impatient,  restless  ener- 
gies, and  thus  precipitated  1iim  into  pro- 
jects which,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sellors pronounced,  were  fraught  with 
ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him 
out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  no 
foundation  for  reasoning  was  left  All 
thij]|s  seemed  possible.  His  genius  and 
hb  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by 
the  barriers  which  experience  had  as- 
signed to  human  powers.  Ordinary 
rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  even 
found  excitement  and  motives  in  obsta- 
cles before  which  other  men  would  have 
wavered ;  for  these  would  enhance  the 
glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ini^y  he  again  and  again  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  an  enemy's  country,  and 
staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on 
a  single  battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed 
the  necessary  result  of  his  self-exalting 
and  self-relying  spirit ;  for  to  dare  what 
no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish 
what  no  other  man  would  attempt,  was 
the  very  way  to  display  himself  as  a 
superior  being  in  his  own  and  others' 
eyes.  To  be  impatient  and  restless 
was  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attri- 
butes we  have  described.  The  calm- 
ness of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He, 
who  was  next  to  omnipotent  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and 
astonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous 
operations,  could  not  brook  delay  or 
wait  for  the  slow  operations  of  time.  A 
*  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 
tured by  the  joint  agency  of  various 
causes,  could  not  suit  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only, 
cause;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own 
agency  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on 
whatever  he  performed  ;  and  who  hoped 
to  rival,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
and  progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence 
so  many  of  his  projects  were  never 
completed,  or  only  announced.  They 
swelled,  however,  the  tide  of  flattery, 
which  ascribed  to  him  the  completion  of 
what  was  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  rest- 
less spirit,  rushing  to  new  enterprises, 
forgot  its  pledores,  and  left  the  promised 
prodigies  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist 
Only  in  the  records  of  adulation.  Thus 
the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of 
Bonaparte  was  depraved,  and  failed  to 
achieve  a  growing  and  durable  greatness. 
It  reared,  indeed,  a  vast  and  imposing 
structure,  but  disproportioned,  disjointed. 


without  strength,  without  foundations. 
One  strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake 
and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  up- 
hold it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
his  fame  had  he  been  buried  in  its 
ruins ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of 
Bonaparte's  character  was  decision,  and 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  per- 
verted, by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration, 
into  an  inflexible  stubbornness,  which 
counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  circum- 
stances bend.  Having  taken  the  first 
step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose 
he  wished  others  to  regard  as  a  law  of 
nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It 
must  be  accomplished.  Resistance  but 
strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resist- 
ance T>een  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if 
his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his 
matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish  all 
things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings 
of  human  wisdom  and  of  Providence 
were  spent  in  vain ;  and  the  Man  of 
Destiny  lived  to  teach  others,  if  not 
himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that 
all-defying  decision  which  arrays  the 
purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immuta- 
bleness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  self -exaggeration  which  charac- 
terized Bonaparte  remains  to  be  named. 
It  depraved  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
his  moral  sense.  It  did  not  obliterate 
altogether  the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a 
singular  perversion,  it  impelled  him  to 
apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It 
never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations 
of  morality  which  all  others  are  called  to 
respect.  He  was  an  exempted  being. 
Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire  he 
was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties 
only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation 
haa  rights  but  his  own  France.  He 
claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  not  naturally  cruel ;  but, 
when  human  life  obstructed  his  progress, 
it  was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and 
assassination  occasioned  as  little  com- 
punction as  war.  The  most  luminous 
exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given 
in  his  counsels  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
"  Never  forget  that,  in  the  situation  to 
which  my  political  system  and  the  inter- 
ests of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your 
first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second 
towards  France.     All  your  other  duties, 
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even  those  towards  the  people  whom  I 
have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after 
these."  To  his  own  mind  he  was  the 
source  and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too 
peculiar  and  exalted  to  be  touched  by 
that  vulgar  stain  called  guilt.  Crimes 
ceased  to  be  such  when  perpetrated  by 
himself.  Accordingly  he  always  speaks 
of  his  transgressions  as  of  indifferent 
acts.  He  never  imagined  that  they  tar- 
nished his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim 
on  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St. 
Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of 
himself,  and  often  reviewing  his  guilty 
career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks 
of  his  life  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been 
consecrated  to  duty  and  beneficence, 
whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the 
audacity  to  reproach  unsparinely  the 
faithlessness  of  almost  every  individual 
and  nation  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
nected. We  doubt  whether  history  fur- 
nishes so  striking  an  example  of  the 
moral  blindness  and  obduracy  to  which 
an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self -exaggeration  was 
seen  in  his  openness  to  adulation. 
Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put  his 
praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal 
slaves,  who  administered  his  despotism. 
But  flattery  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  im- 
pious, if,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief, 
there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer  who 
sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all 
around  him.  He  was  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  and  resented  as  a  wrong 
the   suppression  of    his  praises.      The 

Eress  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and 
•ee  states  were  called  upon  to  curb  it 
for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his 
name.  Even  in  books  published  in 
France  on  general  topics,  he  expected  a 
recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of 
talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the 
new  shrine.  He  resolved,  indeed,  to 
stamp  his  name  on  the  literature,  as  on 
the  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  sur- 
vive statues,  columns,  and  empires,  to 
take  a  place  among  his  tributaries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's 
character  by  saying  that  his  original 
propensities,  released  from  restraint, 
and  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  de- 


gree seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  grew 
up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stero 
and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  love  of  power  and  su- 
premacy absorbed,  consumed  him.  No 
other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment 
no  private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleas- 
ure, no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no 
human  sympathy,  no  human  weakness, 
divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for 
dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifesta- 
tions of  his  power.  Before  this,  duty, 
honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate 
Josephine  we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him: 
but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood 
firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  his  doubt- 
ful fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  pros- 
perity, to  make  room  for  a  strajiger, 
who  might  be  more  subservient  to  his 
power.  He  was  affectionate,  we  are 
told,  to  his  brothers  and  mother;  bat 
his  brothers,  the  moment  they  ceased 
to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced  :  and  his 
mother,'  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.* 
He  was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told, 
by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  strewa 
with  the  wounded  and  dead.  But,  if 
the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed 
new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was 
never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibilitj, 
he  gave  millions  to  the  sword  with  as 
little  compunction  as  he  would  hare 
brushed  away  so  many  insects  whidi 
had  infested  his  march.  To  him  all 
human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend. 
His  superiority  none  might  questioo. 
He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  bad  con- 
tracted the  guilt  of  opposing  his  prog- 
ress ;  and  not  even  woman's  loveliness 
and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give 
shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  aJffies 
were  his  vassals,  nor  was  their  vassalage 
concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts 
of  conciliation,  preferring  command  to 
persuasion,  overbearing,  and  all -grasp- 
ing, he  spread  distrust,  exasperation,  fear, 
and  revenge  through  Europe  ;  and  whca 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  oW  an- 
tipathies and  mutual  jealousies  of  nadoos 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  par- 
pose  to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant,  the 
universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But 
some  will  say  he  was  still  a  great  man. 
This  we  mean  not  to  deny.      But  « 

*  See  "  America,"  page  57.  We  ahouM  Mt  p^ 
this  very  unamiable  trait  of  Napoleon's  doroe^gic  ckv» 
acter,  but  on  authority  which  we  cannoc  queackai 
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would  have  it  understood  that  there  are 
various  kinds  or  orders  of  greatness, 
and  that  the  highest  did  not  belong  to 
Bonaparte.    There  are  difEerent  orders 
of  greatness.     Among  these  the  first 
rank  is  unquestionably  due   to   moral 
greatness,  or  magnanimity ;  to  that  sub- 
fime  energy  by  which  the  soul,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  in- 
dissolubly,  for  life  and  for  death,  to  truth 
and  duty ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  in- 
terests of  human    nature ;    scorns    all 
meanness  and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in 
its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
threatenings  and  thunders ;  withstands 
all  the  powers  of  the  universe,  which 
would  sever  it  from  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  religion ;  reposes  an  unfalter- 
ing trust  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour, 
and  is  ever  "ready  to  be  offered  up" 
on  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  man- 
kind.    Of  this  moral  greatness,  which 
throws  all  other  forms  of  greatness  into 
obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Napo- 
leon.    Though  clothed  with  the  power 
of  a  god,  the  thought  of  consecrating 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
higher  era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  his  race,  seems  never 
to  have  dawned  on  his  mind.    The  spirit 
of  disinterestedness    and    self-sacrifice 
seems  not  to  have  waged  a  moment's 
war  with  self-will  and  ambition.      His 
ruling  passions,  indeed,  were  singularly 
at  variance  with  magnanimity.      Moral 
greatness  has   too  much  simplicity,  is 
too  unostentatious,  too  self-subsistent, 
and  enters  into  others'  interests   with 
too  much  heartiness,  to  live  an  hour 
for   what    Napoleon    always    lived,   to 
make  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and 
wonder  of  a  dazzled  world.      Next  to 
moral,  comes  intellectual  greatness,  or 
genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  ; 
aad  by  this  we  mean  that  sublime  capac- 
ity of  thought  through  which  the  soul, 
smitten  with  the  love  of  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  essays  to  comprehend  the 
nni verse,  soars  into  the  heavens,  pene- 
trates the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  ques- 
tions  the  past,   anticipates   the  future, 
traces  out  the  general  and  all-compre- 
hending laws  of  nature,  binds  together 
S  innumerable  affinities  and  rektions 
the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  rises 
from  the  nnite  and  transient  to  the  in- 
finite   and    the   everlasting,  frames  to 
itself  from  its  own  fulness  lovelier  and 
sablimer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns 


the  harmonies  between  th^  world  within 
and  the  world  without  us,  and  finds  in 
every  region  of  the  universe  types  and 
interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries 
and  glorious  inspirations.  This  is  the 
greatness  which  belongs  to  philosophers, 
and  to  the  master-spirits  in  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts.  Next  comes  the  great- 
ness of  action;  and  by  this  we  mean 
the  sublime  power  of  conceiving  bold 
and  extensive  plans :  of  constructing 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  a  mighty  object 
a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  en- 
ergies, and  arrangements,  and  of  accom- 
plishing great  outward  effects.  To  this 
head  belongs  the  greatness  of  Bonaparte, 
and  that  he  possessed  it  we  need  not 
prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny.  A  man  who  raised  himself 
from  obscurity  to  a  throne,  who  changed 
the  face  of  tne  world,  who  made  him- 
self felt  through  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name 
across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was 
pronounced  and  feared  as  destiny,  whose 
donatives  were  crowns,  whose  ante- 
chamber was  thronged  by  submissive 
princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful 
barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made  them  a 
highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization 
to  the  steppes  of  the  Cossack,  and  the 
deserts  of  the  Arab ;  —  a  man,  who  has 
left  this  record  of  himself  in  history, 
has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question 
whether  he  shall  be  called  ^reat.  All 
must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power 
of  action,  an  energy  equal  to  great  ef- 
fects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  con- 
sider him  as  pre-eminent  even  in  this 
order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief 
sphere.  He  gained  his  ascendency  in 
Europe  by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not 
the  field  for  the  highest  active  talent, 
and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  truth.     The  glory  of  being  the 

freatest  general  of  his  age  would  not 
ave  satisfied  him.  He  would  have 
scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and 
which  demanded  other  talents  besides 
that  of  war,  that  he  challenged  unri- 
valled fame.  And  here  we  question  his 
claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  su- 
premacy. The  project  of  universal 
empire,  however  imposing,  was  not  orig^ 
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inal.  The  revolutionary  ffovernments 
of  France  had  adopted  it  oefore  ;  nor 
can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication 
of  greatness,  when  we  remember  that 
the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  large  enough  to  cherish 
it.  The  question  is,  Did  Napoleon  bring 
to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions, 
adapted  to  an  age  of  civilization,  and  of 
singular  intellectual  and  moral  excite- 
ment ?  Did  he  discover  new  founda- 
tions of  power?  Did  he  frame  new 
bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ? 
Did  he  discover  or  origmate  some  com- 
mon interests  by  which  his  empire  might 
be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a 
spirit  which  could  supplant  the  old  na- 
tional attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any 
substitutes  for  those  vulgar  instruments 
of  force  and  corruption  which  any  and 
every  usurper  would  have  used  ?  Never 
in  the  records  of  time  did  the  world  fur- 
nish such  materials  to  work  with,  such 
means  of  modelling  nations  afresh,  of 
building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing 
a  new  era,  as  did  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Never  was 
the  human  mind  so  capable  of  new  im- 
pulses. And  did  Napoleon  prove  him- 
self equal  to  the  condition  of  the  world  ? 
Do  we  detect  one  original  conception  in 
his  means  of  universal  empire  }  Did  he 
seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that 
powerful  principle,  more  efficient  than 
arms  or  policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  pur- 
pose ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow  the 
beaten  track,  —  but  apply  force  and  fraud 
in  their  very  coarsest  forms  }  Napoleon 
sho\v:ed  a  vulgar  mind  when  he  assumed 
self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human 
action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  human 
mind.  The  strenc^th  of  moral,  national, 
and  domestic  feeling  he  could  not  com- 
preliend.  The  finest  and.  after  all,  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  human  nature 
hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it :  and  how,  then,  could  he  have  estab- 
lished a  durable  power  over  the  human 
race }  We  want  little  more  to  show  his 
want  of  originality  and  comprehensive- 
ness, as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than 
the  simple  fact  that  he  chose  as  his 
chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  mas- 
terspirit from  the  minds  which  he  found 


most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war 
Bonaparte  was  great,  for  he  was  bold, 
orieinal,  and  creative.  Beyond  the  camp 
he  mdeed  showed  talent,  but  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances 
which  have  done   much  to  disarm  or 
weaken    the  strong  moral  reprobation 
with  which  Bonaparte    ought  to  have 
been  regarded,  and  which  we  deem  wor- 
thy of  notice.     We  refer  to  the  wrongs 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
at  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use 
which  the  Allied  Powers  have  made  of 
their  triumph  over  Napoleon.    First  his 
supposed  wrongs  at   St.   Helena  have 
excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf  whid 
has  thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes.    We 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  an  unwar- 
rantable, because  unnecessary,  severity 
was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.    Wc 
think  it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British 
government  that  it  tortured  a  sensitive 
captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  be 
had  long  worn.    We  think  that  not  only 
religion  and  humanity  but  self-respect 
forbids  us  to  inflict  a  single  useless  paof 
on  a  fallen  foe.     But  we  should  be  weak 
indeed  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feel- 
ings with  which  Napoleon  s  career  ought 
to  be  reviewed,  should  give  place  to 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by  whidi 
it  was  closed.    With  regard  to  the  scru- 
ples, which  not  a  few  have  expressed,  as 
to  the  right  of  banishing  him  to  St.  H^ 
lena,  we  can  only  say  that    our  coo- 
sciences  are  not  yet  refined  to  suci 
exquisite  delicacy  as  to  be  at  all  sensi- 
tive on    this    particular.     Wc    admire 
nothing  more  in   Bonaparte  than  the 
effrontery  with  which  he  claimed  pro- 
tection from  the  laws  of  nations.    That 
a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at  opeft 
defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  shelter; 
that  the  oppressor  of  the  world  should 
claim  its  sympathy  as  an  oppressed  man, 
and  that  his  claim  should  find  advocates: 
these  things  are  to  be  set  down  amou^ 
the  extraordinary  events  of  this  extraor- 
dinary age.     Truly  the  human  race  is  m 
a  pitiable  state.    It  may  be  trampled  ©■• 
siK)iled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
made  the  prey  of  rapacity,  insolence, 
and  the  sword ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a 
hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of  one  of  itt 
oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chaptff 
and  verse  in  the  code  of  national  law  •• 
authorize  its  rudeness  towards  the  pn^ 
ileged  offender.  For  ourselves,  we  show 
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rejoice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a 
nsarper  or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to 
a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean.     Whoever 
gives  clear,  undoubted  proof  that  he  is 
prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make 
the  earth  a  slaughter-house,  and  to  crush 
every-  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to 
be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  re- 
quire mankind  to  proceed  against  him 
according  to  written  laws  and  precedents, 
as  if  he  were  a  private  citizen  in  a  quiet 
court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to 
require  a  man.  in  imminent  peril  from  an 
assassin,  to  wait  and  prosecute  his  mur- 
derer according  to  the  most  protracted 
forms  of  law.    There  are  great  solemn 
rights  of  nature,  which  precede  laws,  and 
on  which  law  is  founded.     There  are 
great  exigencies  in  human  affairs,  which 
speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  prec- 
eJent  to  teach  the   right  path.     There 
are  awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed 
and  judged  by  ordinary  rules.     Such  a 
period  was  that  when    Bonaparte,   by 
infraction  of  solemn  engagements,  had 
thrown  himself  into  France,  and  con- 
vulsed all  Europe ;  and  they  who  con- 
found this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
History,  and  see  in  Bonaparte  but  an 
ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  indepen- 
dence of  nations,    have  certainly  very 
Cerent  intellects  from  our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only 
Jinable  to  see  the  wrong  done  to  Napo- 
leon in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but 
that  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sym- 
pathy for  the  inconveniences  and  pri- 
^tions  which  he  endured  there.  Our 
sympathies  in  this  particular  are  way- 
ward and  untractable.  When  we  would 
any  them  to  that  solitary  island,  and 
fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of 
British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there, 
rot  take  their  flight  across  the  Mediter- 
»^ean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  platform  where  the  Duke  d*En- 
gWcn  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Tous- 
J»nt,  and  to  fields  of  battle  where 
ft<mands  at  his  bidding  lay  weltering 
J^Wood.  When  we  strive  to  fix  our 
Po^hts  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
pw  hero,  other  and  more  terrible  suf- 
^^gs,  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  rush 
^  us ;  and  his  complaints,  however 
**i  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans 
^  eiecrations,  which  fill  our  ears  from 
•"^  region  which  he  traversed.    We 


have  no  tears  to  spare  for  fallen  great- 
ness, when  that  greatness  was  founded 
in  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy. 
We  reserve  them  for  those  on  whose 
ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies 
for  our  race,  for  human  nature  in  its 
humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  vio- 
lated virgin ;  and  are  even  perverse 
enoueh  to  rejoice  that  the  ocean  has 
a  pnsoh-house  where  the  author  of 
those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged. 
Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  solemn, 
the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  free- 
dom arraign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow 
us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena.  We 
leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in 
which  we  live :  and  we  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  ten- 
der mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling, 
and  of  deeper  sympathy  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Should  our  humble  page 
then  live,  we  trust,  with  an  undoubting 
faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indigna- 
tion with  which  we  plead  the  cause  of 
our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature  will 
not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vin- 
dictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed  that  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  many  towards  Bonaparte  had 
been  impaired  or  turned  away,  not  only 
by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  un- 
worthy use  which  his  conquerors  made 
of  their  triumph.  We  are  told  that,  bad 
as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Alliance 
is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  was 
less  a  scourge  than  the  present  coalition 
of  the  continental  monarchs,  framed  for 
the  systematic  suppression  of  freedom. 
By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are 
cloaked,  and  his  fall  is  made  a  theme  of 
lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  small- 
est errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns that  they  have  contrived,  by 
their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resent- 
ments and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  the  usurper  upon  themselves.  For 
these  sovereigns  we  have  no  defence  to 
offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  profanely  so  called. 
To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pes- 
tilent as  any  broached  by  Jacobinism. 
The  Allied  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the 
other  wrongs  of  despots  that  of  flagrant 
ingratitude  ;  of  ingratitude  to  the  gen- 
erous and  brave  nations  to  whom  they 
owe  their  thrones,  whose  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence   and   patriotism,  and  whose 
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hatred  of  the  oppressor,  contributed 
more  than  standing  armies  to  raise  up 
the  fallen,  and  to  strengthen  the  falling 
monarchies  of  Europe.  Be  it  never  for- 
gotten in  the  records  of  despotism,  let 
history  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the 
principal  continental  sovereigns  of  their 
regained  or  confirmed  power,  was  to 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights 
of  the  nations  by  whom  the^  had  been 
saved  ;  to  combine  the  military  power 
of  Europe  against  free  institutions, 
against  the  press,  against  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  patriotism  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  glorious  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon, against  the  right  of  the  people  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  governments 
by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to 
be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten 
that  such  was  the  honor  of  sovereigns, 
such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  freely  in  their  defence. 
Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  sol- 
emn and  prevailing  cry  against  them  to 
that  tribunal  where  kings  and  subjects 
are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind, 
if  we  were  not  to  feel  that  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  was  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Who  can  look,  for  example,  at  France, 
and  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  could  never  have  grown  up  under 
the  terrible  frown  of  the  usurper  ?  True, 
Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
charmed  one,  must  at  length  have  end- 
ed ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  em- 
pire would  have  been  broken,  and  that 
the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
more  extensive  and  durable  liberty  than 
can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  anticipa- 
tions seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  Napoleon's  power.  It 
was  wholly  a  military  power.  He  was 
literally  turning  Europe  into  a  camp, 
and  drawing  its  best  talent  into  one 
occupation,  —  war.  Thus  Europe  was 
retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of 
calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only 
law  was  the  sword.  The  progress  of 
centuries,  which  had  consistecT  chiefly 
in  the  substitution  of  intelligence,  public 
opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational 
influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to  be 
reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his 
empire  must,  indeed,  have  been  dis- 
solved; but  military  chiefs,  like  Alex- 


ander's lieutenants,  would  have  divided 
it.  The  sword  alone  would  have  shaped 
its  future  communities  ;  and,  after  yean 
of  desolation  and  bloodshed,  Europe 
would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a 
respite,  an  armed  truce,  under  warriors 
whose  only  title  to  empire  would  have 
been  their  own  good  blades,  and  the 
weight  of  whose  thrones  would  have  been 
upheld  by  military  force  alone.  Amidst 
such  Convulsions,  during  which  the  press 
would  have  been  everj'where  fettered, 
and  the  military  spirit  would  have  tri- 
umphed over  and  swallowed  up  the 
spirit  and  glorv  of  letters  and  liberal 
arts,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  human 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  im- 

Eulse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and  would 
ave  fallen  back  towards  barbarism. 
Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring 
dishonor  on  themselves  or  desert  their 
cause  by  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  legitimate  sover- 
eigns, which  may  be  construed  into 
eulogies  on  the  former.  For  oursehies, 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  tyranoj, 
whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usurpa- 
tion  or  legitimacy.  We  are  not  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
In  our  judgment,  they  have  contracted 
the  very  guilt  against  which  they  have 
pretended  to  combine.  In  our  appre- 
hension, a  conspiracy  against  the  ngfats 
of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime  as 
rebellion  against  the  rights  of  softr- 
eigns  ;  nor  is  there  less  of  treason  in 
warring  against  public  freedom  diaa 
in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are 
bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  are  not  to  be  ranked  widi 
Bonaparte,  whose  design  against  the 
independence  of  nations  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world,  in  this  age  of  dviliia- 
tion,  liberal  thinking,  and  Christiaa 
knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation  the 
most  nefarious  enterprise  recorded  ia 
history. 

The  series  of  events  which  it  has  beej 
our  province  to  review  offers  subjects  ex 
profound  thought  and  solemn  instmctioa  < 
to  the  moralist  and  politician.   We  ha^e 
retraced  it  with  many  painful  feclinj^ 
It  shows  us  a  great  people,  who  n» 
caught  some  indistinct  glimpses  <rf  "^^ 
dom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a  haj^iw 
political  constitution,  betrayed  by  their  ^ 
leaders,  and  brought  back,  by  a  milittiWj 
despot,  to  heavier  chains  than  they  ta*  ^ 
broken.    We  see  with  indignatioB 
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man— a  man  like  ourselves  —  subject- 
ing whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule. 
It  is  this  wrong  and  insult  to  our  race 
which  has  chiefly  moved  us.      Had  a 
storm,  of  God's  ordination,  passed  over 
Europe,  prostrating  its  capitals,  sweep- 
ing off  its  villages,  burying  millions  in 
rams,  we  should  have  wept,  we  should 
have  trembled.     But  in  this  there  would 
have  been  only  wretchedness.     Now  we 
also  see  debasement.     To  us  there  is 
something    radically    and    increasingly 
shocking  in  the  thought  of  one  man's 
will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race  ;  in  the 
thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communi- 
ties, surrendering  conscience,  intellect, 
their  affections,  their  rights,  their  inter- 
ests to  the  stern  mandate  of  a  fellow- 
creature.     When  we  see  one  word  of  a 
frail  man  on  the  throne  of  France  tear- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  sons  from  their 
homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties 
of  domestic  life,  sentencing  mvriads  of 
the  young  to  make  murder  their  calling 
and  rapacity  their  means  of  support,  and 
extorting  from  nations   their  treasures 
to  extend   this  ruinous   sway,  we   are 
ready  to  ask  ourselves,  Is   not  this  a 
dream  ?      And   when   the   sad    reality 
comes  home  to  us,  we  blush  for  a  race 
which  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot. 
At  length,  indeed,  we  sec  the   tj^rant 
humbled,  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped 
by  those  who,  in  the  main,  are  not  un- 
willing to  play  the  despot  on  a  narrower 
scale,  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  of 
nations  under  the  same  iron  swav. 

How  is  it  that  tyranny  has  tnus  tri- 
umphed ?  that  the  hopes  with  which  we 
greeted  the  French  Revolution  have  been 
crashed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the 
last  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
planted  despotism  in  its  place }  The 
chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  can 
it  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of 
freedom.  France  failed  through  the 
want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  lib- 
erty, without  which  the  blessing  cannot 
be  secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  the 
Eood  she  sought  She  was  too  corrupt 
tor  freedom.  France  had  indeed  to 
contend  with  great  political  ignorance ; 
bat  had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced 
^  deep  mor^  defect,  she  might  have 
won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her 
character  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it 
Bow  seems  strange  that  we  could  ever 
kave  expected  her  to  secure  this  boon. 
How  could  we  believe  that  a  liberty  of 


which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire, 
was  a  chief  apostle,  could  have  tri- 
umphed ?  Most  of  the  preachers  of 
French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the 
convictions  which  ennoble  the  mind. 
Man's  connection  with  God  they  broke, 
for  they  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle 
for  liberty.  Human  immortality  —  that 
truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness 
—  they  derided.  To  their  philosophy^ 
man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  con^ 
pound  of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm^ 
who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  for  ever. 
What  insanity  was  it  to  expect  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipatioo 
of  their  race!  that  in  such  hands  the 
hopes  and  dearest  rights  of  humanity 
were  secure!  Liberty  was  tainted  by 
their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath, 
and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in 
health  and  glory  from  their  embrace. 
We  looked  to  men  who  openly  founded 
morality  on  private  interest  for  the  sac- 
rifices, the  devotion,  the  heroic  virtue 
which  Freedom  always  demands  from 
her  assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture 
of  the  late  European  struggle  for  liberty 
is  easily  understood  by  an  American, 
who  recurs  to  the  history  of  his  own 
revolution.  This  issued  prosperously, 
because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  private  and  public 
virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us 
by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  plen- 
tifully in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people. 
It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth 
of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous 
principles  liberally  diffused,  we  had 
no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few 
leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth 
its  influences,  like  "a  mighty  heart," 
through  dependent  and  subservient  prov- 
inces. The  country  was  all  heart  The 
living  principle  pervaded  the  community, 
and  every  village  added  strength  to  the 
solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We  have 
here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution, — we  mean 
the  want  or  absence  of  that  description 
of  great  men  whom  we  meet  in  other 
countries ;  men  who,  by  their  distinct 
and  single  agency,  and  by  their  splendid 
deeds,  determine  a  nation's  fate.  There 
was  too  much  greatness  in  the  American 
people  to  admit  this  overshadow! nggreat- 
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ness  of  leaders.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  had  no  liberator,  no  political 
saviour.  Washington,  indeed,  conferred 
on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington 
was  not  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word.  We  never  spoke  of  him  as 
the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never 
talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible 
genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our 
safety.  We  never  lost  our  self-respect. 
We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to  be 
free  through  our  own  courage,  energy, 
and  wisdom,  under  the  animating  and 
guiding  influences  of  this  great  and  ?ood 
mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly  by 
his  sublime  moral  Qualities.  To  him 
belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  leader  in  a  revolution,  without  awak- 
ening one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was 
the  glory  of  being  the  brightest  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  reigned  in 
his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became 
a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the 
centre  of  an  enlightened  people's  confi- 
dence. In  such  a  revolution  as  that  of 
France,  Washington  would  have  been 
nothing ;  for  that  sympathy  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By 
an  instinct  which  is  unerring,  we  call 
Washington,  with  grateful  reverence, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its 
saviour.  A  people  which  wants  a  sav- 
iour, which  does  not  possess  an  earnest 
and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at 
which  we  can  only  glance.  If  a  moral 
preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how. 
It  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  ? 
How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now 
crush  the  continent,  can  pations  grow 
ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues  which,  we  are  told, 
can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance? 
In  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe, 
the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  love  of  freedom 
are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny. 
The  press  is  an  echo  of  the  servile  doc- 
trines of  the  court  The  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to 
taint  the  young  mind  with  the  maxims  of 
despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned 
into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy,  and  its 
temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject 


teaching  of  unconditional  submissm 
How,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
moral  freedom  to*  be  generated  and  dif- 
fused? We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
in  its  full  force  ;  for  nothing  is  gained 
by  winking  out  of  sight  the  tremendous 
obstacles  with  which  liberal  principles 
and  institutions  must  contend.  We  \ast 
not  time  at  present  to  answer  the  great 
question  now  proposed.  We  will  onlv 
say  that  we  do  not  despair ;  and  we  will 
briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the 
chief  expedient  by  which  the  cause  of 
freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now 
be  advanced.  In  despotic  countries, 
those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  widi 
lofty  sentiments  and  a  thirst  forfreedoo 
(and  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe) 
must,  in  their  individual  capacity,  com- 
municate themselves  to  individual  minds. 
The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent 
cannot  now  be  forwarded  by  the  action 
of  men  and  masses.  But  in  every  coun- 
try there  are  those  who  feel  their  d^* 
radation  and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor 
tyranny  as  the  chief  obstruction  of  the 
progress  of  nations,  and  who  are  willing 
and  prepared  to  su£Fer  for  liberty.  Let 
such  men  spread  around  them  their  owa 
spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous 
despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  thes 
give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magna- 
nimity in  private  conference,  and  stiD 
more  by  the  press ;  for  there  arc  modes 
of  clothing  and  expressing  kindling  truths 
which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship 
would  dare  to  prescribe.  Let  them  es- 
pecially teach  that  great  truth,  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  free- 
dom, and  the  very  foundation  of  monls 
and  religion,  —  we  mean  the  doctrine, 
that  conscience,  the  voice  of  God  in 
every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above 
all  other  guides  and  lords ;  that  there 
is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with 
more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any 
outward  king ;  and  that  he  alone  s 
worthy  the  name  of  a  man  who  gi«« 
himself  up  solemnly,  deliberateW^ 
obey  this  internal  guide  through  pern 
and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  d  free- 
dom ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  imfl*' 
tably  free  but  he  who  has  broken  ertJy 
outward  yoke,  that  he  maj'  obey  his  «•» 
deliberate  conscience.  This  »s  the  *»j 
son  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  a»° 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawne» 
on  the  worid.  Its  full  application  ^ 
mains  to  be  developed.    Tney  who  h*** 
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been  baptized,  by  a  true  experience,  into 
this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth, 
must  everywhere  be   its    propagators ; 
and  he  wiio  makes   one   convert  of  it 
near  a  despofs  throne,  has  broken  one 
fink  of  that  despot^s  chain.     It  is  chiefly 
m  the  diffusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral 
sentiment  that  we  place   our  hope  of 
freedom ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because 
we  know  that  there  are  those  who  have 
drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready, 
when  God  calls,  to  be  its  martyrs.     We 
do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion 
—we  would  rather  say,  a  divine  power — 
m  sublime  moral  principle.     This  is  our 
chief  trust.    We  have  less  and  less  hope 
from  force  and  bloodshed,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  working  out  man's  redemption 
from  slavery.     History  shows  us  not  a 
few  princes  who  have  gained  or  strength- 
ened thrones  by  assassination  or  war. 
But  freedom,  which  is  another  name  for 
jtistice,  honor,  and  benevolence,  scorns 
to  use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields 
with  trembling  the  puWic  sword.     The 
true  conspiracy  before  which  tyranny  is 
to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds, 
which  shall  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
work  of  awakening  in  men  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and 
greatness  of  human  nature  ;  which  shall 
oppose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect 
and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
•acrifice.    We  believe  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, there    are    virtue    and    wisdom 
enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were 
they  as  confiding  as  they  should  be  in 
God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were 
tkey  to  pour  themselves  through  every 
channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labors  with  com- 
ftending  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
anprovement.  We  adore  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which 
las  ordained  that  liberty  shall  be  wrought 
wt  by  the  magnanimity,  courage,  and 
•acrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the 
^ous  efforts  which  this  cause  has 
^ready  called  forth ;  for  the  intrepid 
renders  who  have  gathered  round  it, 
>Bd  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  leg- 
g  of  past  ages  ;  for  the  toils  and  si3- 
fcinn  by  which  it  has  been  upheld ; 
wr  the  awakening  and  thrilling  voice 
•hich  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon 
•od  scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of  lib- 
*ty  have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless  him 
^  even  t5rranny  has  been  overruled 


for  good,  by  exciting  a  resistance  which 
has  revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virt- 
uous principle  in  the  human  soul.  We 
beseech  this  Great  and  Good  Parent, 
from  whom  all  pure  influences  proceed, 
to  enkindle,  by  his  quickening  breath, 
an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom in  those  favored  men  whom  he 
hath  enriched  and  signalized  by  eminent 
gifts  and  powers,  that  they  may  fulfil 
the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  fel- 
low-beings with  a  consciousness  of  the 
birthright  and  destination  of  human  nat- 
ure. Wearied  with  violence  and  blood, 
we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive 
governments  by  the  gentle,  yet  awful, 
power  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  by  the  teach- 
ings of  uncorrupted  Christianity  ;  by  the 
sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by 
the  triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanim- 
ity ;  by  mild,  rational,  and  purifying  in- 
fluences, which  will  raise  the  spirit  of 
the  enslaved,  and  which  sovereigns  will 
be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this  peace- 
ful revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If, 
however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  un- 
availing applications  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, the  friends  of  treedom  should 
be  summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God 
within,  and  by  his  providence  abroad, 
to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other  arms, 
to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic 
force  by  force,  may  they  not  forget, 
even  in  this  hour  of  provocation,  the 
spirit  which  their  high  calling  demands, 
Let  them  take  the  sword  with  awe,  as 
those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  de- 
volved. Let  them  regard  themselves  as 
ministers  and  delegates  of  Him  whose 
dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them 
not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel 
deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless 
pang,  by  shedding  without  cause  one 
drop  of  human  blood. 


Part  IL 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work  *  we 
reviewed  the  life  and  character  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more 
largely  of  the  individual,  but  that  we 
may  consider  more  distinctly  the  princi- 
ple of  action  which  governed  him,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  manifes- 
tation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bona- 
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parte  sacrificed  himself.  To  gain  su- 
premacy and  unlimited  sway,  to  subject 
men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled, 
unrelenting  purpose.  This  passion  drew 
and  converted  into  itself  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  his  nature.  The  love  of  power, 
that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  character  and  life.  His 
crimes  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse 
peculiar  to  himself.  With  all  his  con- 
tempt of  the  human  race,  he  still  be- 
longed to  it.  It  is  true  both  of  the 
brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest  vices, 
though  they  seem  to  set  apart  their  pos- 
sessors from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
the  seeds  of  them  are  sown  in  every 
human  breast.  The  man  who  attracts 
and  awes  us  by  his  intellectual  and  moral 
grandeur,  is  only  an  example  and  antici- 
pation of  the  improvements  for  which 
every  mind  was  endowed  with  reason 
and  conscience  ;  and  the  worst  man  has 
become  such  by  the  perversion  and  ex- 
cess of  desires  and  appetites  which  he 
shares  with  his  whole  race.  Napoleon 
had  no  element  of  character  which  others 
do  not  possess.      It  was  his  misery  and 

fuilt  that  he  was  usurped  and  absorbed 
y  one  passion ;  that  his  whole  mind 
shot  up  into  one  growth  ;  that  his  sin- 
gular strength  of  thought  and  will,  which, 
if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have  en- 
rolled him  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  wa.s  enslaved  by  one  lust.  He 
is  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle.  He 
was  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thou- 
sands teach  on  a  narrow  one.  He  shows 
us  the  greatness  of  the  ruin  which  is 
wrought  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is 
subverted,  conscience  dethroned,  and  a 
strong  passion  left  without  restraint  to 
turn  every  rnward  and  outward  resource 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  selfish  pur- 
pose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  ofpaiJuer  on 
human  affairs  is  so  constant,  unbounded, 
and  tremendous,  that  we  think  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct 
consideration,  and  shall  devote  to  it  a 
few  pages,  as  a  fit  sequel  to  our  notice 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the 
most  universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping 
censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast 
blame  on  the  Creator.  This  principle 
shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  ex- 
istence.    The  child  never  exults  and 


rejoices  more  than  when  It  becomes  cour 
scious  of  power  by  overcoming  difficul- 
ties or  compassing  new  ends.  All  our 
desires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  energy 
to  this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  ik 
gratification  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  our  strength  and  influence.  We  ought 
to  add,  that  this  principle  is  fed  from 
nobler  sources.  Power  is  a  chief  el^ 
ment  of  all  the  commanding  qualities  of 
our  nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  bigber 
virtues  ;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
constancy.  It  enters  into  intellectual 
eminence.  It  is  power  of  thought  and 
utterance  which  immortalizes  the  pro- 
ducts of  genius.  Is  it  strange  that  an 
attribute,  through  which  all  our  passions 
reach  their  objects,  and  which  characttf- 
izes  whatever  is  great  or  admirable  in 
man,  should  awaken  intense  desire,  and 
be  sought  as  one  of  the  chief  goods  of 
life? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  in 
all  its  forms  a  crime.  There  are.  indeed 
various  kinds  of  power,  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold  fast 
First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most 
precious  of  all  possessions  ;  power  over 
ourselves ;  power  to  withstand  trial.  t» 
bear  suffering,  to  front  danger :  po»cr 
over  pleasure  and  pain  ;  power  tofoflow 
our  convictions,  however  resisted  bf 
menace  or  scorn;  the  power  of  calm  re- 
liance in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms 
Again,  there  is  a  power  over  outip^ 
things ;  the  power  by  which  the  tdxvA 
triumphs  over  matter,  presses  into  its 
service  the  subtilest  and  strongest  ele- 
ments, makes  the  winds,  fire,  and  stea« 
its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opensapalfc 
through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wiWef- 
ness  blossom  as  the  rose.  These  fona* 
of  power,  especially  the  first,  arc  gk**" 
ous  distinctions  of  our  race,  nor  cin  wt 
prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  o« 
principal  concern  in  the  present  disai»- ; 
sion.  We  mean  power  over  our  fcljow*  i 
creatures.  It  is  this  which  arobiwjji, 
chiefly  covets,  and  which  has  instigate*  | 
to  more  crime,  and  spread  more  ^^^  | 
than  any  other  cause.  We  are  not.  bo#- , 
ever,  to  condemn  even  this  universaj^  | 
There  is  a  truly  noble  swav  of  n^^.j 
man  ;  one  which  it  is  our  nonor  tos»i 
and  exert;  which  is  earned  by  *<Jj] 
doing ;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  • 
virtue.  We  refer  to  the  q^^*^*^.***?^^ 
fluence  of  a  good  and  great  mind  o«« 
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other  minds,  by  which  it  brings  them 
mto  sympathy  with   itself.     Far  from 
condemning  this,  we  are  anxious  to  hold 
it  forth  as  the  purest  glory  which  virtu- 
ous ambition  can  propose.     The  power 
of  awakening,    enlightening,    elevating 
our  fellow-creatures  may,  with  peculiar 
itness.be  called  divine  ;  for  there  is  no 
i^ncy  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sub- 
Ime  as  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational 
utures,  and  by  wliich  he   assimilates 
ihe  n  to  himself.     This  sway  over  other 
souls  is  the  surest   test  of  greatness. 
We  admire,  indeed,  the  energy  which 
subdue^  the  material  creation,  or  devel- 
ops the  physical  resources  of  a  state. 
But  it  is  a  nobler  might  which  calls  forth 
the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of 
a  people,  which  communicates  new  im- 
pulses to  society,  throws  into  circulation 
new  and  stirring  thoughts,  gives    the 
mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its  faculties, 
and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to  an 
naconquerable  purpose   of    well-doing. 
This  spiritual  power  is  worth  all  other. 
To  improve  man's  outward  condition  is 
a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  it  gives  the  means  of  inward 
growth.    The  most  glorious  minister  of 
God  on  earth  is  he  who  speaks  with  a 
fife-giving  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
ing into  them  the  love  of  truth   and 
virtue,  strengthening  them  to  suffer  in 
agood  cause,  and  lifting  them  above  the 
tenses  and  the  world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating 
Aought  than  that  this  po  .ver  is  given  to 
«»n ;  that  we  can  not  only  change  the 
ficeof  the  outward  world,  and  by  virt- 
wos  discipline  improve  ourselves,  but 
that  we  may  become  springs  of  life  and 
fi|'it  to  our  fellow -beings.  We  are  thus 
aamitted  to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  highest  end  was  that  he 
might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy 
on  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  to  thinfc 
Jit  he  did  not  come  to  monopolize  this 
«ivine  sway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  gran- 
tor, but  to  receive  others  even  all  who 
ibould  obey  his  religion,  into  the  part- 
wrship  of  this  honor  and  happiness. 
Every  Christian,  in  proportion  to  his 
Jogress,  acquires  a  measure  of  this 
ovine  agency.  In  the  humblest  condi- 
wos,  a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout 
**d  disinterested  spirit,  calling  forth 
"flently  moral  and  religious  sentiment, 
perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 
•*!  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words, 


the  loveliness  and  peace  of  sincere  and 
single-hearted  virtue.  In  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  individuals  now  and 
then  rise  up,  who,  through  a  singular 
force  and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a 
sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  prescribed.  They  speak 
with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant 
nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future 
ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with 
veneration  bv  millions ;  and  millions 
read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  quick- 
ening testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
mind,  to  its  moral  strength^  to  the  re- 
ality of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of -the  earth.  They 
share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be 
more  and  more  felt.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, its  signs  are  visible,  when  this 
long-mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will 
be  seen  to  belong  eminenUy,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  those  who,  by  their  charac- 
ters, deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of 
themselves  on  the  human  mind.  Among 
these  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world 
will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who 
penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  soul ;  who  opens  new  fields 
to  the  intellect ;  who  gives  it  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  powers,  rights, 
and  divine  original;  who  spreads  en- 
larged and  liberal  habits  of  thought ; 
ana  who  helps  men  to  understand  that 
an  ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patri- 
mony destined  for  them  by  the  **  Father 
of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be 
ranked  the  statesman  who,  escaping  a 
vulgar  policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of 
the  true  interest  of  a  state ;  who  seeks 
without  fear  or  favor  the  common  good  ; 
who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  its  soil ;  who  in- 
spirits a  people's  enterprise,  without 
making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth  ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give 
stability  to  institutions  by  which  society 
mav  be  carried  forward ;  who  confides 
witli  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and 
virtue,  as  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise 
policy  and  of  public  prosperity ;  and, 
above  all,  who  has  so  drunk  into  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God  as  never  to 
forget  that  his  particular  country  is  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family, 
bound  to  all  nations  by  a  common  nat- 
ure, by  a  common  interest,  and  by  in- 
dissoluble laws  of  equity  and  charity. 
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Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps, 
on  the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and 
religious  reformer,  who  trul^  merits 
that  name  ;  who  rises  above  his  times  ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  as- 
sail vicious  establishments,  sustained  by 
fierce  passions  and  inveterate  prejudices ; 
who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and 
deep  thought  to  profound  feeling,  se- 
cures to  religion  at  once  enlightened 
and  earnest  conviction ;  who  unfolds  to 
men  higher  forms  of  virtue  than  they 
have  yet  attained  or  conceived ;  who 
gives  brighter  and  more  thrilling  views 
of  the  perfection,  for  which  they  were 
framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious  faith 
in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this 
power  which  belongs  to  truly  great 
minds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and 
more  free  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  wholly  from 
the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts 
for.  It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in 
others,  calls  their  faculties  into  new  life, 
and  particularly  strengthens  them  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty.  It  breathes  conscious 
energy,  self-respect,  moral  independence, 
and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men 
very  different  from  this,  —  a  power,  not 
to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to  crush 
and  subdue ;  a  power  which  robs  men 
of  the  free  use  of  their  nature,  takes 
them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  com- 
pels them  to  bend  to  another's  will. 
This  is  the  sway  which  men  grasp  at 
most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our  great 
purpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give 
laws,  to  clothe  their  own  wills  with 
omnipotence,  to  annihilate  all  other 
wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
direction  which  is  his  most  precious 
right,  —  this  has  ever  been  deemed  by 
multitudes  the  highest  prize  for  com- 
petition and  conflict.  The  most  envied 
men  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
prostrating  multitudes,  in  subjecting 
whole  communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its 
forms,  which  we  are  anxious  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation.  If  any  crime  should  be 
placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is 
this 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most 
conspicuously  and  perniciously  by  two 


classes  of  men,  —  the  priest  or  ministtf 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler,  fiotk 
rely  on  the  same  instrument,  —that  \ 
pain  or  terror ;  the  first  calling  to  hit 
aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  thefutvm 
world,  and  practising  on  the  oatuni 
dread  of  invisible  powers:  and  the 
latter  availing  himself  of  chains,  dan* 
geons,  and  gibbets  in  the  present  lift 
Through  these  terrible  applications  mat; 
has,  in  all  ages  and  in  almost  evei| 
country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  a  slave  and  machine :  beet 
shackled  in  all  his  faculties,  and 
graded  into  a  tool  of  others'  wills 
passions.  The  influence  of  almost evei 
political  and  religious  institution 
been  to  make  nian  abject  in  mi 
fearful,  servile,  a  mechanical  re[ 
of  opinions  which  he  dares  not  try. 
a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat, 
blood,  to  governments  which  ne 
dreamed  of  the  general  weal  as  t' 
only  legitimate  end.  On  the  imme 
majority  of  men,  thus  wronced  \ 
enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  o 
nature  has  not  yet  dawned :  and 
doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind, 
more  than  the  material  worid.  and 
to  grow  for  ever  by  a  self- forming,  si 
directing  energy,  is  still  a  secret  a  m 
tery,  notwithstanding  the  clear  ano 
ciation  of  it.  ages  ago,  by  Jesus 
We  know  not  a  stronger  proof  of 
intenseness  and  nefanousness  of 
love  of  power  than  the  fact  of  its  hai 
ing  virtually  abrogated  Christianitj'.a 
even  turned  into  an  engine  of  domi 
a  revelation  which  breathes  througl 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims 
essential  equality  of  the  human 
and  directs  its  most  solemn  dem 
ations  against  the  passion  for  nik 
empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists 
force  and  compulsion,  in  the  impossti 
on  the  many  of  the  will  and  judg 
of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a  low  order.  »1 
compared  with  the  quickening  inflo 
over  others  of  which  we  have 
spoken,   we   need  not    stop   to  pro 
But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  f*^ 
not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  only  i 
in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree, 
may  not  be    so    easily  acknow 
He  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed 
nation,  or  whose  creed  implicitly  ad 
by  a  spreading  sect,  may  not  casfly 
lieve  that  his  power  is  exceeded. 
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ooly  fn  kind  or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by 
him  who  wields  only  the  silent,  subtile 
ioflueace  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts. 
But  the  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary 
sway  in  this  particular  is  proved  by  its 
effects.    Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbi- 
trary power  wastes  away  the  spirit  and 
force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
.Afld  is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create 
than  to  destroy  ?     A  higher  energy  is 
required  to  quicken  than  to  crusli ;   to 
elevate  than  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and 
expand  than  to  chill  and  contract.     Any 
hand,  even  the  weakest,  may  take  away 
life ;  another  agency  is  required  to  kindle 
or  restore  it     A  vulgar  incendiary  may 
destroy  in  an  hour  a  magnificent  struct- 
ure, the  labor  of  ages.     Has  he  energv 
to  be  compared  with  the  creative  intel- 
lect in  which  this  work  had  its  origin  t 
A  fanatic  of  ordinary  talent  mav  send 
terror  through   a  crowd  :    and   oy   the 
craft,  which  is  so  often  joined  with  tanat- 
icism,  may  fasten  on  multitudes  a  debas- 
ing creecl.    Has  he  power  to  be  com- 
pared  with    him    who    rescues    from 
darkness  one  only  of    these    enslaved 
niinds,  and  quickens  it  to  think  justly 
and  nobly  in  relation  to  God,  duty,  and 
immortality  "i    The  energies  of  a  single 
soul,  awakened,  by  such  an  influence, 
to  the  free  and  full  use  of  its  powers, 
may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  a  whole  community, 
enchained  ana  debased  by  fanaticism  or 
outward  force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only 
fair  test,  that  is.  by  its  effects,  seems  to 
have  more  affinity  with  weakness  than 
strength.      It   enfeebles    and    narrows 
what  It  acts  upon.     Its  efficiency  resem- 
Wes  that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the 
natural  world.     True  power  is  vivifying, 
productive,  builds  up.  and  gives  strength. 
We  have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation 
of  it  in  the  sun.  which  calls  forth  and 
<fiffuses  motion,  life,  energy,  and  beauty. 
He  who  succeeds    in    chaining    men's 
toieritandings,  and  breaking  their  wills, 
pay  indeed  number  millions  as  his  sub- 
jects.   But  a  weak,   puny  race  are  the 
products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can  only 
J^ach  tne  stature  and  force  of  men  by 
flffowing  ofiE  his  yoke.     He  who,  by  an 
jotellectual  and  moral  energy,  awakens 
kindred  energy  in  others,  touches  springs 
<^  infinite  might,  gives  impulse  to  facul- 
ties to  which  no  bounds  can  be  pre- 
scribed, begins    an    action    which  will 


never  end.  One  great  and  kindling 
thought  from  a  retired  and  obscure  man 
may  live  when  thrones  are  lallen,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them 
obliterated,  and,  like  an  undying  fire, 
may  illuminate  and  quicken  all  future 
generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and 
worthlessness  of  that  dominion  over 
other z  which  has  been  coveted  so  greed- 
ily in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could 
we  convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral 
turpitude.  Of  all  injuries  and  crimes, 
the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on  him 
who  aims  to  establish  dominion  over  his 
brethren.  He  wars  with  what  is  more 
precious  than  life.  He  would  rob  men 
of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory,  — 
we  mean,  of  self -dominion,  of  tnat  em- 
pire which  is  given  to  a  rational  and 
moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his 
own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to 
find  honor  and  happiness  in  forming  and 
swaying  himself,  in  adopting  as  his 
supreme  standard  his  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers 
by  free  exertion,  in  acting  from  a  prin- 
ciple within,  from  his  growmg  conscience. 
His  proper  and  noblest  attributes  are 
self-government,  self-reverence,  energy 
of  thought,  energy  in  choosing  the  rigfit 
and  the  good,  energy  in  castmg  off  all 
other  dominion.  He  was  created  for 
empire  in  his  own  breast,  and  woe,  woe 
to  them  who  would  pluck  from  him  this 
sceptre  !  A  mind,  inspired  by  God  with 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable, 
through  these  endowments,  of  progress 
in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing; 
more  sacred  than  temples  made  with 
hands,  or  even  than  this  outward  uni- 
verse. It  is  of  nobler  lineage  than  that 
of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a 
divine  Parent.  It  has  not  only  a  physi- 
cal, but  moral  connection  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  accountable  for 
its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it  becomes 
Responsibility  —  that  which  above  all 
things  makes  existence  solemn  —  is  laid 
upon  it.  Its  great  end  is  to  conform 
itself,  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual 
succors  which  its  own  prayers  and  faith- 
fulness secure,  to  that  perfection  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  which  God  is 
the  original  and  source,  which  shines 
upon  us  from  the  whole  outward  world, 
but  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  is  a 
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truer  recipient  and  a  brighter  image, 
even  than  the  sun  with  all  his  splendors. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  no  out- 
rage, no  injury,  can  equal  that  which  is 
perpetrated  by  him  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind ; 
who  would  rob  men  of  self-reverence  ; 
who  would  bring  them  to  stand  more  in 
awe  of  outward  authority  than  of  reason 
and  conscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who 
would  make  himself  a  standard  and  law 
for  his  race,  and  shape,  by  force  or  ter- 
ror, the  free  spirits  of  others  after  his 
own  judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  involves,  as  its  essential  elements, 
freedom,   energy,  and    moral    indepen- 
dence,  so    that   the   invader  of    these, 
whether  from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit, 
invades  the  most  sacred  interest  of  the 
human  race.     Intellectual  excellence  im- 
plies and  requires  these.     This  does  not 
consist  in  passive  assent  even  to  the 
highest  truths  ;  or  in  the  most  extensive 
stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an  im- 
plicit faith,  and  lodged  in  the  inert  mem- 
ory.     It  lies  in  force,   freshness,  and 
independence  of  thought ;  and  is  most 
conspicuously  manifested  by  him  who, 
loving  truth    supremely,  seeks  it  reso- 
lutely, follows  the  light  without  fear,  and 
modifies   the    views   of    others    by  the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties.     To  a  man  thus  intellectually 
free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to  passive 
multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormant, 
lifeless,  fruitless,  but  penetrating,  pro- 
lific, full  of  vitality,  and  ministering  to 
the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul. 
And  what  we  have  said  of  intellectual 
excellence  is  still  more  true  of  moral. 
This  has  its  foundation  and  root  in  free- 
dom, and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without 
it.     The  very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it 
is  a  free  act,  the  product  or  result  of  the 
mind's   self-determining  power.      It   is 
not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or 
caught  by  svmpathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  con- 
duct into  wnich  we  have  slidden  through 
imitation,   or   which    has    been    forced 
upon  us  by  another's  will.     We  ourselves 
are  its  authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar 
sense.     We  indeed  depend  on  God  for 
virtue  ;  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action 
is  wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and 
without  his  perpetual  aid  this  capacity 
would  avail  nothing.     But  his  aid  is  not 
compulsion.      He    respects,    he   cannot 
violate  that  moral  freedom  which  is  his 


richest  gift  To  the  individual,  the 
decision  of  his  own  character  is  kft 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  in  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  never  resign  it.  Let 
none  dare  to  interfere  with  it.  Virtue  is 
self -dominion,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  self-subjection  to  the  princi- 
ple of  duty,  that  highest  law  in  the  soul 
If  these  views  of  intelleAual  and  moral 
excellence  be  just,  then  to  invade  mens 
freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at 
their  honor  and  happiness ;  and  their 
worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason, 
who  makes  his  will  their  law.  who  makes 
them  tools,  echoes,  copies  of  himsell 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  the 
representation  of  virtue  as  consisting 
in  self-dominion,  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obedience 
to  God.  But  these  are  perfectly  com- 
patible and  harmonious  views  :  for  gen- 
uine obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice 
'  and  adoption  of  a  law,  the  great  princi- 
ples of  which  our  own  minds  approve, 
and  our  own  consciences  bind  on  us; 
which  is  not  an  arbitrary  injunction, 
but  an  emanation  and  expression  oi  tbe 
divine  Mind ;  and  which  is  intended 
throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  and 
enlargement  to  our  best  powers.  He, 
and  he  only,  obeys  God  virtuously  and 
acceptably,  who  reverences  right,  not 
power ;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  bis 
supreme  rule  ;  who  sees  and  reveres  in 
God  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  moral 
excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obedience 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own 
nature.  That  subjection  to  the  Deitt, 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  common,  inwhia 
the  mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  pomtr 
and  will,  is  any  thing  but  virtue.  We 
fear  that  it  is  disloyalty  to  that  mord 
principle  which  is  ever  to  be  reverenced 
as  God's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  sooL 

Perhaps  some  may  fear  that,  in  cor 
zeal  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  individual  mind,  we  unsettle  ^v- 
ernment,  and  almost  imply  that  it  is  a 
wrong.  Far  from  it.  We  hold  govern- 
ment to  be  an  essential  means  of  o« 
intellectual  and  moral  education,  and 
would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out  ii» 
legitimate  functions.  Government,  a» 
far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  aad 
friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  cxaltii^ 
the  one  we  enforce  the  other.  Tht 
highest  aim  of  all  authority  is  to  confer 
liberty.  This  is  true  of  domestic  rote- 
The  great,  we  may  say  the  single,  object 
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of  parental  government,  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  education,  is  to  give  the  child 
the  fullest  use  of  his  own  powers ;   to 
give  him  inward  force ;    to   train  him 
up  to  govern  himself.     The  same    is 
true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus   Christ. 
He  came,   indeed,   to    rule  '  mankind  ; 
but  to   rule    them,    not    by    arbitrary 
statutes,  not  by  force  and  menace,  not 
by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them, 
ID  precept  and   life,   those   everlasting 
rules  of  rectitude  which  heaven  obeys, 
and  of  which  every  soul  contains  the 
living  germs.     He  came  to  exert  a  moral 
power;    to  reign  by  the  manifestation 
of  celestial  virtues ;   to  awaken  the  en- 
erg)' of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind. 
He  came  to  publish  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives ;  to  open  the  prison  door ;  to  break 
the  power  of  the  passions  ;  to  break  the 
voke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  which  had 
been  imposed  in  the  chndhood   of  the 
race;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly  homage 
and  obedience  of  our  Creator.     Of  civil 
government,  too,  the  great  end  is  to  se- 
cure freedom.     Its  proper  and  highest 
function  is,  to  watch  over  the  liberties 
(tf  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  com- 
munity the  widest  field  for  all  its  powers. 
Its  very  chains  and  prisons   have   the 
general  freedom  for  their  aim.     They 
^•e  just,  only  when  used  to  curb  oppres- 
sion and  wrong ;  to  disarm  him  who  has 
a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not  a  tyrant's  power, 
who  wars  against  others'  rights,  who,  by 
invading  property  or  life,  would  substi- 
tute force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws. 
Freedom,   we  repeat  it,  is   the  end  of 
j;ovemment.    To  exalt  men  to  self-rule 
IS  the  end  of  all   other  rule ;    and   he 
who  would  fasten  on  them  his  arbitrary 
will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of 
the  love  of  power  and  dominion,  by 
showing  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the 
mind,  by  enlarging  on*  the  preciousness 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  it  invades 
and  destroys.  To  us,  this  view  is  the 
most  impressive ;  but  the  guilt  of  this 
pission  may  also  be  discerned,  and  by 
some  more  clearly,  in  its  outward  in- 
itteaces,  —  in  the  desolation,  bloodshed, 
and  woe  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual 
cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the 
miseries  of  war.  To  spread  the  sway 
<rf  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions 
kiv'e  been  turned  into  machines  under 
the  name  of  soldiers,  armed  with  instru- 
ments of  destruction^  and  then  sent  to 


reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear 
and  pain,  by  fire  and  sword,  by  butchery 
and  pillage.  And  is  it  light  guilt  to 
array  man  against  his  brother ;  to  make 
murder  the  trade  of  thousands ;  to  drench 
the  earth  with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it 
into  a  desert ;  to  scatter  families  like 
chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and 
children  orphans ;  and  to  do  all  this 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  still 
gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  men's  souls,  turning  them 
into  base  parasites,  extorting  from  them 
a  degrading  homage,  humbnng  them  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  them  to 
servility  as  the  chief  duty  of  life  }  When 
the  passion  for  power  succeeds,  as  it 
generally  has  done,  in  establishing  des- 
potism, it  seems  to  make  even  civiHza- 
tion  a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  mon- 
arch and  his  court  are  abandoned  to  a 
wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry,  rooted 
to  the  soil  and  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
round  of  labors,  are  raised  but  little 
above  the  brute.  There  are  parts  of 
Europe,  Christian  Europe,  in  which  the 
peasant,  through  whose  sweat  kings  and 
nobles  riot  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy 
less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  untamed 
Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained  to  one 
spot,  living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables, 
sometimes  unable  to  buy  salt  to  season 
his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting 
animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a 
mud- walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or 
stone,  and  subjected  equally  with  the 
brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems 
to  us  to  partake  less  of  animal,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  pleasures  than  the  free 
wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose  steps  no 
man  fetters ;  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant 
violates ;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting, 
that  noblest  of  sports ;  who  feasts  on 
the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands  ; 
to  whom  streams.. as  well  as  woods,  pay 
tribute ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives 
sagacity ;  and  in  whom  peril  nourishes 
courage  and  self-command.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  savage  life.  We  know 
that  its  boasted  freedom  is  a  delusion. 
The  single  fact  that  human  nature  in 
this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is 
proof  enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty. 
We  mean  only  to  say  that  man,  in  the 
hands  of  despotism,  is   sometimes  de- 

fraded  below  the  savage ;  that  it  were 
etter  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live 
under  lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on 
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the  passion  for  power  and  dominion 
with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for  it  is  singu- 
larly hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  relig- 
ion. Jesus  Christ  always  condemned 
it.  One  of  the  striking  marks  of  his 
moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality 
of  his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no 
fellowship  and  made  no  compromise 
with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but 
withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found 
the  Jews  intoxicating  themselves  with 
dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  famil- 
iar and  dear  to  them  were  those  which 
announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and 
which  were  construed  by  their  worldli- 
ness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the 
people  from  whom  he  was  to  spring. 
Even  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus 
looked  to  him  for  this  good.  "  To  sit 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  nis  left,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  command- 
ing station  in  his  kingdom,  was  not  only 
their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and 
importunate  request.  But  there  was  no 
passion  on  which  Jesus  frowned  more 
severely  than  on  this.  He  taught  that, 
to  be  great  in  his  kingdom,  men  must 
serve,  mstead  of  ruling,  their  brethren. 
He  placed  among  them  a  child  as  an 
emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion. 
His  most  terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the 
lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee.  In  his  own 
person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with 
his  disciples  as  a  friend,  sharing  their 
wants,  sleeping  in  their  fishing-boat, 
and  even  washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all 
this  he  expressly  proposed  himself  to 
them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well  that 
the  last  triumph  of  disinterestedness  is 
to  forget  our  own  superiority  in  our 
sympathy,  solicitude,  tenderness,  re- 
spect, and  self-denying  zeal  for  those 
who  are  below  us.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  should  be 
encountered  by  the  sternest  rebukes  and 
menace  of  Christianity,  because  it  wages 
open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  relig- 
ion, which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind.  No  corruption  of  this  religion  is 
more  palpable  and  more  enormous  than 
that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument 
of  dominion,  and  which  makes  it  teach 
that  man's  primary  duty  is  to  give  him- 
self a  passive  material  into  the  hands  of 
his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is 
one  in  which  all  nations  have  an  interest, 


and  especially  our  own  ;  and  we  should 
fail  of  our  main  purpose  were  we  not  to 
lead  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves. 
The  passion  for  ruling,  though  most 
completely  developed  in  despotisms,  is 
confined  to  no  forms  of  government.  It 
is  the  chief  peril  of  free  states,  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  free  institutions.  It  agi- 
tates our  own  country,  and  still  throws 
an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment 
we  are  making  here  in  behalf  ox  liberty. 
We  will  try.  then,  in  a  few  words,  to 
expose  its  influences  and  dangers,  and 
to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  partid- 
pation  in  office  and  power  is  sought 
among  ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, that  whilst  thev  compel  the 
passion  for  power  to  mocferale  its  pre- 
tensions, and  to  satisfy  itself  with  moit 
limited  gratifications,  they  tend  to  spread 
it  more  widely  through  the  community; 
and  to  make  it  a  universal  prindple. 
The  doors  of  office  being  open  to  alL 
crowds  burn  to  rush  in.  A  thousand 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the 
reins  which  are  denied  to  none.  Ftf- 
haps,  in  this  boasted  and  boasting  land 
of  liberty,  not  a  few,  if  called  to  state 
the  chiergood  of  a  republic,  would olacc 
it  in  this,  that  every  man  is  eligible  » 
every  office,  and  that  the  highest  placa 
of  power  and  trust  are  prizes  for  uni^tr- 
sal  competition.  The  superiority  attrib- 
uted by  many  to  our  institutions  is,  w< 
that  they  secure  the  greatest  freedon, 
but  give  every  man  a  chance  of  niling; 
not  that  they  reduce  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  narrowest  liml* 
which  the  safety  of  the  state  admits  hat 
throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as  possible. 
The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  » 
be  that  he  keeps  the  deliglitof  dominioa 
to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  monopoly « 
it,  whilst  our  more  generous  institutios^ 
I  by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  J^^^JI 
I  the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  sproo 
I  this  joy  more  widely.  The  result  B, 
.  that  political  ambition  infects  our  cooi- 
try.  and  generates  a  feverish  J^s^*^^^ 
and  discontent,  which  to  the  roonar^ 
ist.  may  seem  more  than  a  balanaw 
our  forms  of  liberty.  The  spirit  of  ■• 
trigue,  which  in  absolute  govcrnr^ 
is  confined  to  courts,  walks  ^J''^ 
through  the  land  ;  and,  as  individiwi 
can  accomplish  no  political  purpoacf 
single-handed,  they  band  tbcmsd*^ 
into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  ibr  pw^ 
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He  ends,  but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisi- 
tion u£  power.  The  nominal  sovereign, 
that  is,  the  people,  like  all  other  sover- 
eigns, is  courted  and  flattered,  and  told 
tut  it  can  do  no  wrong.  Its  pride  is 
psunpered,  its  passions  inilamed,  its  prej- 
udices made  inveterate.  Such  are  the 
processes  by  which  other  republics  have 
been  subverted,  and  he  must  be  blind 
who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves. 
We  mean  not  to  exaggerate  our  dangers. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  improve- 
ments of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise 
man  who  sees  its  workings  must  dread 
it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This   passion    derives  strength  and 
vehemence  in   our    country  from    the 
common  idea  that  political  power  is  the 
highest  prize  which  society  has  to  offer. 
We  Icnow  not  a  more  general  delusion, 
por  is  it  the  least  dangerous.    Instilled  as 
it  is  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite  excite- 
ment to  political  ambition.     It  turns  the 
active  talent  of  the  country  to  public  sta- 
tion as  the  supreme  gooa,  and  makes  it 
restless,  intriguing,  and  unprincipled.    It 
calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for 
comparatively  few  places,  and  encourages 
a  bold,  unblushing  pursuit  of  personal 
elevation,  which  a  just  m.^ral  sense  and 
self-respect    in   the    community  would 
frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame.    This 
prejudice  has  come  down  from  past  ages, 
and  is  one  of  their  worst  bequests.     To 
govern  others  has  always  been  thought 
the  highest  function  on  earth.    We  have 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  and 
pernicious  influence  of  this  persuasion 
in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
written.    Who  fill  the  page  of  history  t 
Political  and  military  leaders,  who  have 
Bved  for  one  end,  — to  subdue  and  gov- 
ern their  fellow-beings.     These  occupy 
the  foreground,  and  the  people,  the  hu- 
man race,  dwindle   into  insignificance, 
and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters. 
The  proper  and  noblest  object  of  history 
js  to  record  the  vicissitudes  of  society, 
Jts  spirit  in  different  ages,   the  causes 
which  have  determined  its  progress  and 
decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations 
?nd  growth  of  its  highest  attributes  and 
interests  of  intelligence,  of  the  religious 
principle,  of   moral   sentiment,   of    the 
wgant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs 
<rf  man  over  nature  and  himself.    Instead 
<rf  this,  we  have  records  of  men  in  power, 
often  weak,  oftener  wicked,   who  did 


little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
their  age,  who  were  in  no  sense  its  rep- 
resentatives, whom  the  accident  of  birth 
perhaps  raised  to  influence.  We  have 
the  quarrels  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets,  sieges  and  battles,  royal  births 
and  deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a  palace, 
that  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption. 
These  are  the  staples  of  history.  The 
inventions  of  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  were  too 
mean  affairs  for  history  to  trace.  She 
was  bowing  before  kings  and  warriors. 
She  had  volumes  for  the  plots  and  qu  ir- 
rels  of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shak- 
speare  ;  and  if  Bacon  had  not  filled  an 
office,  she  would  hardly  have  recorded 
his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of 
his  age,  James  the  First. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  rulers  and 
government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and  we 
think  that  something  may  be  done 
towards  abating  the  passion  for  power 
by  placing  this  thought  in  a  clearer 
light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  difficult 
to  show,  that  to  govern  men  is  not  as 
high  a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  those  who 
have  obtained  this  dignity  have  usurped 
a  place  beyond  their  due  in  history  and 
men's  minds.  We  apprehend,  indeed, 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  ; 
that  a  change  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject has  commenced  and  must  go  on ; 
that  men  are  learning  that  there  are 
higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more 
important  agents  in  human  affairs  than 
political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  that  it  brings  down 
the  public  man  and  raises  the  i)rivate 
one.  It  throws  power  into  the  hands 
of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it 
through  all  orders  of  the  community. 
It  multiplies  and  distributes  freely  means 
of  extensive  influence,  and  opens  new 
channels  by  which  the  jBpfted  mind,  in 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  may  com- 
municate itself  far  and  wide.  Through 
the  diffusion  of  education  and  printing, 
a  private  man  may  now  speak  to  multi- 
tudes, incomparably  more  numerous  than 
ancient  or  modern  eloquence  ever  elec- 
trified in  the  popular  assembly  or  the 
hall  of  legislation.  By  these  instru- 
ments, truth  is  asserting  her  sover- 
eignty over  nations,  without  the  help  of 
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rank,  office,  or  sword ;  and  her  faithful 
ministers  will  become  more  and  more 
the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily 
affirm,  that  government  is  a  great  good, 
and  essential  to  human  happiness ;  but 
it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative 
influence,  by  repressing  injustice   and 
crime,  by  securing  property  from  inva- 
sion,  and  thus   removing   obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers. 
It  confers  little   positive   benefit.      Its 
office  is  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to 
give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  hap- 
piness for  themselves.     Government  re- 
sembles the  wall  which  surrounds  our 
lands,  —  a  needful  protection,  but  rear- 
ing no  harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.     It 
is    the    individual    who    must    choose 
whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  para- 
dise  or  a  waste.     How  little   positive 
good  can  government  confer  !     It  does 
not  till   our  fields,   build    our  houses, 
weave  the  ties  which   bind  us  to  our 
families,  give   disinterestedness   to  the 
heart,   or   energy  to   the   intellect  and 
will.     All  our  great  interests  are  left  to 
ourselves  ;  and  governments,  when  they 
have  interfered  with   them,   have    ob- 
structed   much    more    than    advanced 
them.     For  example,  they  have   taken 
religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  dis- 
figure it.     So  education,  in  their  hands, 
has  generally  become   a  propagator  of 
servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  an- 
tiquated errors.     In  like  manner  they 
have  paralyzed  trade  by  their  nursing 
care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  expe- 
dients  for  its  relief.     Government  has 
almost  always  been  a  barrier  against 
which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  ;  and 
society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by 
the  minds   of  private   individuals  who 
have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  grad- 
ually shamed  them  into  truth  and  wis- 
dom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great 
interests  of  a  community,  including  all 
others,  and  worth  all  others :  and  the 
noble.st  agency  is  that  by  which  they 
are  advanced.  Now,  we  apprehend  that 
political  power  is  not  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  their  promotion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  doubt  whether  government 
is  the  only  or  highest  sphere  for  supe- 
rior minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  govern- 
ment;   that   is,  of   legislation.      Laws 


may  repress  crime.     Their  office  is  ti 
erect  prisons  for  violence   and  fraui 
But  moral  and  religious  worth,  digni 
of  character,  loftiness  of  sentiment, 
that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  him 
and  society,  lies  beyond  their  provim 
Virtue  is  of  the  soul,  where  hws 
not    penetrate.      Excellence   is  s 
thing  too  refined,  spiritual,  celestial 
be  produced  by  the  coarse  machine 
of  government.     Human  legislation 
dresses  itself  to  self-love,  and  works 
outward  force.     Its  chief  instrument 
punishment.    It  cannot  touch  the  sprin; 
of  virtuous  feelings,  of  great  and 
deeds.      Accordingly,    rulers,  with 
their    imagined    omnipotence,  do 
dream  of  enjoining  by  statute,  phil 
thropy,    gratitude,    devout    sentime 
magnanimity,    and    purity  of   thoughi 
Virtue  is  too  high  a  concern  for 
ernment.     It  is  an  inspiration  of 
not  a  creature  of  law ;  and  the  a^en 
whom  God  chiefly  honors  in  its  promf 
tion  are  those  who,  through  expcricn 
as  well  as  me. station,  have  risen  toge' 
erous  conceptions  of  it.  and  who  sho 
it  forth,  not  in  empty  eulogies,  but 
the  language  of  deep  conviction  and 
lives  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little  to 
vance  the  chief  interest  of  human 
ure  by  its  direct  agency ;  and  what  sh 
we  say  of  its  indirect  t     Here  wc  wi 
not  to  offend ;  but  we  must  be  alio 
to  use  that  plainness  of  speech  whi 
becomes   Christians  and  freemen, 
do  fear,  then,  that  the  indirect  infloe 
of  government  is  on  the  whole  adtT 
to  virtue  ;  and,   in  saying  this,  we 
not  speak  of  other  countries,  or  of 
ferent    political  institutions    from 
own.     We  do  not  mean  to  say,  what 
around  us  would  echo,  th«t  men 
corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  co 
reeks    with    infection,  and    taints 
higher    classes    with    a    licentious 
which  descends  to  their  inferiors.    V 
speak  of  government  at  home  :  and 
ask  wise  men  to  say  whether  it  minis 
most  to  vice  or  virtue.     We  fear 
here,  as  elsewhere  political  power  is 
corrupting:  tendencv  ;    and  that,  gcni 
ally  speaking,  public  men  are  not  ' 
most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  di 
terestedness.  and  incorruptible  int 
to  the  people.     An  error  prevails 
relation    to    political    concerns,   whi 
necessarily  makes  civil  institutions 
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moralixin^.     It  is  deeplv  rooted,  —  the 
jrrowth  of  ages.     We  refer  to  the  belief 
mat  public  men  are  absolved  in  a  meas- 
ure from  the  everlasting  and  immutable 
obligations  of  morality;   that  political 
power  is  a  prize  which  justifies  arts  and 
compliances  that  would  be  scorned  in 
private  life ;  that  management,  intrigue, 
hollow  pretensions,  and  appeals  to  Ix^se 
pissions  deserve    slight   rebuke   when 
employed    to  compass    political    ends, 
Accordingly,  the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 
and  philanthropy    have    seldom    been 
applied  to  public  as  to  private  concerns. 
Even  those  individuals  who  have  come 
to  frown  indignantly  on  the  machina- 
tions, the  office- seeking,  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  popularity,  which  disgrace  our 
internal  condition,  are  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a    crooked    or  ungenerous 
policy  towards  foreign  nations,  by  which 
great  advantages  may  accrue  to  their 
own  country.     Now  the  great  truth,  on 
which  the  cause  of  vtrtue  rests,  is,  that 
rectitude  is  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and 
nniversal  law.  binding  at  once  heaven 
ind  earth,  the  perfection  of  God's  char- 
acter, and  the  harmony  and  happiness 
of  the  rational  creation  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  political  institutions  unsettle  this 
great  conviction,  —  in  proportion  as  they 
teach  that  truth,   justice,   and   philan- 
thropy are    local,    partial    obligations, 
claiming  homage  from  the  weak,  but 
shrinking  before  the  powerful,  —  in  pro- 
portion as  they  thus   insult   the  awful 
and  inviolable  majesty  of   the  eternal 
law,  —  in    the    same    proportion    they 
undermine   the    very  foundation    of  a 
people's  virtue. 

In  regard  to  the  other  zreat  interest 
of  the  community,  its  intelligence,  gov- 
ernment may  do  much  good  by  a  direct 
influence ;  that  is,  by  instituting  schools 
or  appropriating  revenue  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes.  Whether  it 
would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to  itself, 
<»  in  taking  from  individuals  the  provi- 
sion and  care  of  higher  literary  institu- 
tions, is  a  question  not  easily  determined. 
But  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  noble 
junction  to  assist  and  develop  the  intel- 
lect in  those  classes  of  the  community 
*lM>se  hard  condition  exposes  them  to 
a  merely  animal  existence.  Still,  the 
Agency  of  government  in  regard  to 
l^owledge  is  necessarily  superficial  and 
•arrow.  The  great  sources  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  progress  to  a  people 


are  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be 
they  found  where  they  may.  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  does  not,  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  ;  cannot  make  ex- 

f)eriments  in  the  laboratory,  explore  the 
aws  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  or 
establish  the  principles  of  criticism, 
morals,  and  religion.  The  energy  which 
is  to  carrv  forward  the  intellect  of  a 
people  belongs  chiefly  to  private  indi- 
viduals, who  devote  themselves  to  loneW 
thought,  who  worship  truth,  who  origi- 
nate the  views  demanded  by  their  age, 
who  help  us  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
established  prejudices,  who  improve  old 
modes  of  education  or  invent  better.  It 
is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute 
much  to  the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind. 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  their  station 
obstructs  rather  than  aids  their  useful- 
ness. Their  connection  with  a  party, 
and  the  habit  of  viewing  subjects  in 
reference  to  personal  aggrandizement, 
too  often  obscure  the  noblest  intellects, 
and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views 
and  temporary  interests  those  who,  in 
other  conditions,  would  have  been  the 
lights  of  their  age,  and  the  propagators 
of  everlasting  truth.  From  these  views 
of  the  limited  influence  of  government 
on  the  most  precious  interests  of  society, 
we  learn  that  political  power  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress 
of  intelligence,  it  will  cease  to  be  coveted 
as  the  chief  and  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration 
of  that  interest  over  which  government 
is  expected  chiefly  to  watch,  and  on 
which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with 
power,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result 
very  different  from  what  we  have  just 
expressed.  We  refer  to  property,  or 
wealth.  That  the  influence  of  political 
institutions  on  this  great  concern  is  im- 
portant, inestimable,  we  mean  not  to 
deny.  But,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
.gested,  it  is  chiefly  negative.  Govern- 
ment enriches  a  people  by  removing 
obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defend- 
ing them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving 
them  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves. 
Government  is  not  the  spring  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagac- 
ity, industry,  enterprise,  and  force  of 
character.  To  leave  a  people  to  them- 
selves is  generally  the  best  service 
their    rulers    can   render.     Time   was 
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when  sovereigns  fixed  prices  and  wages, 
resiilated  industry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined that  a  nation  would  starve  and 
perish  if  it  were  not  guided  and  guarded 
like  an  infant.  But  we  have  learned 
that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians, 
that  property  is  safest  under  its  owner's 
care,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  even 
great  enterprises  can  better  be  accom- 
plished by  the  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  than  by  the  state.  Indeed, 
we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this  dis-, 
cussion  by  the  truth,  that  political  power 
is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  indi- 
vidttal  intelligence,  virtue  and  effort ; 
and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  enforce 
this  truth,  because,  through  an  extrav- 
agant estimate  of  government,  men  are- 
apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do 
for  themselves,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the 
blame  which  belongs  to  their  own  feeble- 
ness and  improvidence.  The  great  hope 
of  society  is  individual  character.  Civi- 
lization and  political  institutions  are 
themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils, 
which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  of  the  private  citizen  can 
avert  or  relieve.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  prop- 
erty, the  sad  contrasts  of  condition, 
which  disfigure  a  large  city ;  which  laws 
create  and  cannot  remove ;  which  can 
only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a 
principle  of  moral  restraint  in  the  poorer 
classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in 
the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to 
learn  is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their 
own  hands  ;  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out 
by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and 
conscience  ;  that  no  outward  institutions 
can  supply  the  place  of  inward  principle, 
of  moral  energy,  whilst  this  can  go  far 
to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  out- 
ward aia. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  esti- 
mate of  political  institutions  is  more 
moderate  than  the  prevalent  one,  and 
that  we  .  regard  the  power,  for  which 
ambition  has  woven  so  many  plots  and 
shed  so  much  blood,  as  aestined  to 
occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space 
among  the  means  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  government  which  we  hold  in  high 
veneration,  which  we  account  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  and  which,  for  the 
world,  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  dis- 
parage ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed 
to  speak  of  it  because  its  relative  im- 


portance seems  to  us  little  understood. 
We  refer  to  the  judiciary,  —  a  depart- 
ment worth  all  others  in  the  state. 
Whilst  politicians  expend  their  ze2d  on 
transient  interests,  which  perhaps  derive 
their  chief  importance  from  their  con- 
nection with  a  party,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  judge  to  apply  those  solemn  and 
universal  laws  of  rectitude  on  which  the 
security,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the 
individital  and  the  state  essentially  de- 
pend. From  his  tribunal,  as  from  i 
sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  of 
justice.  To  us  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  institutions  so  io- 
terestin?  and  imposing  as  this  impartial 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  tne  prin- 
ciples of  moral  legislation.  The  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  this  country,  where 
the  judge,  without  a  guard,  without  a 
soldier,  without  pomp,  decides  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  citizen,  trusting 
chiefly  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community  for  th^  execution  of  his  de- 
crees, is  the  most  beautiful  and  encour- 
aging aspect  under  which  our  government 
can  oe  viewed.  We  repeat  it,  there  is 
nothing  in  public  affairs  so  venerable  as 
the  voice  of  Justice,  speaking  throogii 
her  delegatecl  ministers,  reaching  and 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low, 
setting  a  defence  around  the  splendid 
mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut  of 
poverty,  repressing  wrong,  vimlicatisc 
innocence,  humbling  the  oppressor,  and 
publishing  the  rights  of  human  nature 
to  every  human  being.  We  confess  that 
we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliatioa 
from  the  hall  of  Congress,  where  we  see 
the  legislator  forgetting  the  majesty  c£ 
his  function,  forgetting  his  relation  to  a 
vast  and  growing  community,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  his  party  or  to  himself  the 
public  weal ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  toni 
to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the  dis- 
penser of  the  laws,  shutting  his  ear 
against  all  solicitations  of  friendship  or 
interest,  dissolving  for  a  time  every  pii* 
vate  tie,  forgetting  public  opinion,  and 
withstanding  public  feeling,  asks  oa^ 
what  is  RIGHT.  To  our  courts,  the  i^ 
sorts  and  refuge  of  weakness  and  i 
cence,  we  look  with  hope  and  joy. 
boast,  with  a  virtuous  pride,  that  a* 
breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainted 
their  pure  air.  To  this  department  d[ 
government  we  cannot  ascribe  too 
importance.  Over  this  we  cannot 
too  jealously.    Every  encroachmeBt 
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its  independence  we  should  resent,  and 
repel,  as  the  chief  wrong  our  country 
can  sustain.  Woe,  woe  to  the  impious 
hand  which  would  shake  this  most  sacred 
and  precious  column  of  the  social  edi- 
fice! 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now 
submitted  to  our  readers,  we  have  treated 
of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we 
trust,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  have 
aimed  to  expose  the  passion  for  domin- 
ion, the  desire  of  ruling  mankind.  We 
have  labored  to  show  tne  superiority  of 
moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway 
which  has  for  ages  been  seized  with 
eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have  la- 
bored to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 


bation him  who  would  establish  an  em- 
pire of  brute  force  over  rational  bein&^s. 
We  have  labored  to  hold  forth,  as  the 
enemy  of  his  race,  the  man  who,  in  any 
way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and 
subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a 
word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken  others 
and  ourselves  to  a  just  self- reverence, 
to  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  our 
highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that 
moral  force,  that  energy  of  holy,  virtu- 
ous purpose,  without  which  we  are  slaves 
amidst  the  freest  institutions.  Better 
eifts  than  these  we  cannot  supplicate 
from  God ;  nor  can  we  consecrate  our 
lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 


REMARKS   ON   THE  CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS   OF 

FENELON. 


[**  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  F^nelon  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containin:^  a  Memoir  of  his  Life."  By  a 
Lady.  Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Liule,  and  Wilkins. 
1839.] 

We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty  in 
introducing  and  recommenaing  to  our 
readers  the  book  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and 
quickening  work  on  practical  religion 
we  regard  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
literature.  Indeed  any  thing  written 
with  power  on  Christian  morals  and 
theology  is  most  welcome.  It  is  too 
true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  religious 
books  arc  pre-eminently  dull.  If  we 
wished  to  impoverish  a  man  s  intellect, 
we  could  devise  few  means  more  effect- 
ual than  to  confine  him  to  what  is  called 
a  course  of  theological  reading.  The 
very  subject  to  which,  above  all  others, 
the  writer  should  bring  his  whole 
strength  of  thought  and  leeling,  which 
allies  itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to 
which  reason,  imagination,  taste,  and 
genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most 
weakly,  tamely,  and  with  least  attraction. 
Of  course  there  are  splendid  exceptions, 
but  we  speak  of  the  immense  majority  of 
theological  books.  It  is  wondeitul  how 
men  can  think  and  write  upon  religion 
to  so  little  effect.  That  a  theme  so 
vast,  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  embrac- 


ing God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven, 
time  and  eternity,  connected  intimately 
with  all  human  history,  deriving  lights 
from  all  human  experience,  aomitting 
application  to  the  wliole  of  human  life, 
and  proposing  as  its  great  end  the  ever- 
lasting progress  of  the  soul,  —  that  such 
a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monoto- 
nously as  to  be  proverbially  dull,  that  its 
professed  explorers  should  be  able  to 
plant  their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  that  the 
boundlessness  of  the  field  should  so 
seldom  tempt  an  adventurous  spirit 
from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and 
might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  department 
of  religion.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
write  on  this  topic  are  accustomed  to 
call  it  sublime ;  but  they  make  its  sub- 
limity cold  and  barren,  like  that  of 
mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting 
snows.  We  write  this,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair 
of  any  great  progress  of  the  human 
character  or  ot  society,  until  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they 
seldom  have  been,  on  those  most  impor- 
tant subjects  and  interests  of  the  human 
mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
religious  literature,  and  of  the  general 
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barrenness  of  the  intellect  when  em- 
ployed in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the 
small  amount  of  ori^nal  and  productive 
thought  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Could  our 
voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask 
impartial  and  gifted  men,  more  familiar 
with  tlieir  country's  history  than  our- 
selves, to  solve  the  problem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munifi- 
cently endowed  with  the  means  of  im- 
provement, should  have  done  so  little  in 
so  long  a  period  for  Christianity,  should 
have  produced  so  few  books  to  interest 
the  higher  order  of  minds.  Let  not  these 
remarks  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  were 
wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a 
church  which,  with  all  its  defects,  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism, 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wil- 
son, Berkeley,  and  Heber,  and  in  which 
have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions  con- 
secrated to  numanity  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to 
deny  it  the  honor  of  having  fostered 
talent  in  various  forms  and  directions. 
Among  the  English  clergy  we  find  pro- 
found and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the 
names  of  those  giants  in  ancient  learn- 
ing, Bentley  and  Parr,  and  a  crowd  of 
proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom 
Hurd  and  Jortin  are  honorable  repre- 
sentatives. We  speak  onlv  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  contributions  to  moral 
and  religious  science.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we  could  not 
easily  name  any  of  the  Establishment, 
since  the  time  aoove  specified,  who  have 
decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a 
great  name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy  to 
be  enrolled  amonej  the  master-spirits  of 
the  human  race.  In  regard  to  commen- 
tators, whose  function,  as  commonly  ex- 
ecuted, holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of 
Hammond,  has  produced  none  of  much 
value,  except  Bishop  Pearce.  We  pre- 
sume that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the 
heretical  Locke,  who  carried  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  the  same 
force  of  thought  as  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind  ;  or  to  Whitby,  wnose  stren- 
uous Arminianism,  as  Orthodoxy  would 
reproach ingly  say,  tapered  off  into  that 
most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity, 
Unitariamsm.    We  have  not  yet  named 
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two  of  the  most  illustrious  intellectual 

chiefs  of  the   church,  Warburton  ani 

Horsley.     Their  great  powers  we  moal 

readily  own ;  but  Warburton  is  gem 

acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his 

and  has  left  no  impression  of  him 

on  later  times ;  whilst  Horslev,  thoogl 

he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  judicioa% 

sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vigor. 

not  be  said  to  have  communicate  in 

respect  a  new  impulse  to  thought. 

in  Biblical  criticism,  to  which  he 

zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  b 

authorities   on    which    a    sound  ir* 

would   lean.      To   Bishops   Lowth 

Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 

obligations ;    and  we  question  whei 

the  latter  has  even  yet  received  his 

praise.     We  have  not  forgotten,  tho 

we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Sccki 

and  Porteus.      They  are  all  worthy 

remembrance,    especially    Seeker, 

clear  and  wise  expounder  of  Chri 

ethics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothi 

to  the  stock  which  they  received. 

may  be  thought  that  we  have  not " 

just  to  the   Establishment  in 

over  Paley.    He  has  our  sincere 

tion.     On  one  great  topic,  which  i 

has    been    worthily   treated   by 

of  the  clergy,  —  we  mean  that  of  Chi 

tian  evidence,  —  he  has  shed  new  li' 

By  felicity  of  arrangement  and  ir 

tion,  he  has  given  an  air  of  nov 

old  arguments,  whilst  he  has  strcD] 

ened   his   cause  by  important  on; 

proofs.     His  **  Horse  Paulinse  "  is 

of    the    few    books   destined   to 

Paley  saw  what  he  did  see  throogh 

atmosphere  of  light     He  seized  on 

strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an 

tuitive  sagacity,  and  has  given  his 

bright  thoughts  in  a  style  which 

made  them  the  property  of  his  n 

almost  as  pei  f ectly  as  they  were 

own.     In  what,  then,  did  he  fail.^ 

have  said  that  he  was  characterized 

the  distinctness  of  his  vision.    He 

not,  we  think,  equally  remarkable 

extent.     He  was  popular,  rather 

philosophical.     He  was  deficient  in 

intellectual  thirst  which  is  a  chief 

ment  of  the  philosophical  spirit 

had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound 

depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  asc 

to  wide  and  all-reconciling  views  of 

works  and  ways  of  God.     Moral 

osophy  he  carried  backward;  nor 

he  higher  claims  in  religious  than 
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ethical  science.  His  sermons  are  worthy 
of  all*  praise,  not  indeed  for  their  power 
over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and 
strong  expositions  of  duty,  and  their 
awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observing 
that,  in  the  noblest  oranch  of  history, 
we  mean  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  English  Church  has  not  fur- 
nisned  a  single  distinguished  name. 
We  have  one  mournful  and  decisive 
proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast 
majority  of  English  readers  learn  what 
they  know  of  the  progress  and  fortunes 
of  their  religion  from  its  foe  and  in- 
suiter,  —  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of 
unbelief.  The  history  of  Christianity, 
the  most  important  and  sublime  theme 
in  this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet 
found  no  writer  to  do  it  justice,  none 
to  be  compared  with  the  great  names 
in  civil  history.  The  mightiest  revolu- 
tion in  the  records  of  our  race  remains 
to  be  worthily  told.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  true  character,  style,  and 
extent  of  the  work  which  is  needed  are 
as  yet  comprehended.  That  the  same 
rigorous  impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of 
philosophical  research  into  causes  and 
e£Eects,  is  to  be  carried  into  religious 
as  into  civil  history,  is  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. The  records  of  particular 
sects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing this  great  subject,  are  perhaps  sub- 
ordinate parts.  We  want  to  know  the 
freat  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  ind  reaction 
of  these  systems  on  one  another.  We 
want  to  know  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity on  society,  politics,  manners, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  and  the  mod- 
ifications which  it  has  received  in  return 
from  all  these  mighty  ^ents.  We  know 
not  where  history  can  find  a  nobler  field 
for  its  graphic  powers  than  in  the  chiv- 
alrous a^es  of  Christianity ;  nor  can  it 
find,  in  its  whole  range  over  the  past, 
a  subject  so  fitted  as  the  spread  and 
fortunes  of  this  religion  to  its  great  end, 
which  is,  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us 
deep  into  the  human  soul.  When  is 
this  greatest  and  most  lamented  chasm 
in  our  literature  to  be  supplied  ? 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church 
as  a  proof  of  the  unproductiveness  of 
the  intellect  in  religion,  and  of  the  bar- 
renness of  theological  literature.  Had 
we  time,  we  might  find  corroborations 
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in  other  sects.  In  truth,  a  paralvzing 
influence  has  been  working  mightily  for 
ages  in  the  Christian  world,  ana  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results. 
Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  growth  and  power.  A  fettered 
limb  moves  slowly  and  operates  feebly. 
The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison  ;  and 
vet  to  rear  prison-walls  round  the  mind 
nas  been  the  chief  toil  of  ages.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bondage 
are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfecUy 
known,  and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a 
new  eloouence.  If,  as  we  believe,  prog- 
ress be  tne  supreme  law  of  the  soul  and 
the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no 
wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous 
as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a 
fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this 
creed  wa.<«  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
crime,  and  political  and  religious  strife. 
This  tyranny  is  pre-eminently  treason 
against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the 
mind,  then  the  very  truth,  which  was 
suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made  the 
limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive 
evil ;  just  as  the  garment,  in  which 
childhood  sports  with  ease  and  joy, 
would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging 
frame.  God,  having^  framed  the  soiu 
for  expansion,  has  p&ced  it  in  the  midst 
of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive  fresh 
impulses  and  impressions  without  end ; 
and  man,  'Pressed  in  a  little  brief  au* 
thority,"  would  sever  it  from  this  sub- 
lime connection,  and  would  shape  it 
after  his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views. 
The  efiEects  are  as  necessary  as  they 
are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  nature,  with  revelation,  with  God, 
with  itself,  loses  its  life,  just  as  the  bodv 
droops  when  debarred  from  the  fresn 
air  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven. 
Its  vision  is  contracted,  its  energies 
blighted,  its  movement  constrained.  It 
finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  self-formea.  Let 
us  not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean 
not  to  deny  that  the  mind  needs  the  aid 
of  human  instruction  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ;  but  this  it  needs  as  a  material 
to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be 
mechanically  learned.  The  great  aim 
of  instruction  should  be  to  give  the 
mind  the  consciousness  and  free  use  of 
its  own  powers.    The  less  of  instruction 
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the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engender 
a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  faith. 
The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions 
to  itself.  They  come  to  it  from  glimpses 
of  its  own  nature  which  it  cannot  trace 
to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers 
of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and 
unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sud- 
den brighten] nfi^  of  old  truths,  which,  if 
left  'to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty  revo- 
lution within.  Against  these  inspira- 
tions, if  so  they  may  be  called,  which 
belong  to  the  individual,  and  which  are 
perpetuallv  bursting  the  limits  of  re- 
ceived iaeas,  the  spirit  of  religious 
tyranny  wages  its  chief  and  most  un- 
relenting war.  It  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  mind  in  which  these  diviner 
motions  manifest  tliemselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the 
very  mournful  reflections  forced  on  us 
by  human  history.  We  have  here  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theologi- 
cal literature.  Religion,  oy  being  im- 
posed as  a  yoke,  has  subdued  the 
faculties  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken ; 
and,  what  b  most  worthy  of  remark, 
like  all  other  yokes,  it  has  often  excited 
a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought 
compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licen- 
tiousness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name 
of  freedom  by  attaching  it  to  impiety 
and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from 
our  author.  We  return  to  him  with 
pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  F^nelon ;  and  we  do 
80  because,  if  not  a  profound,  he  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  because,  though 
a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He 
wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom 
has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible 
church ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to 
the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks 
of  this  in  language  so  strong  as  to  have 
^ven  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  rank- 
ixig  him  among  themselves.  So  little 
did  he  confine  himself  to  established 
notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
censures  of  his  church,  and  like  some 
other  Christians  whom  we  could  name, 
has  even  been  charged  with  a  refined 
Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm 
of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote 
from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he 


often  speaks  a  lan^^uage  which  mml 
seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  d 
the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  I 
tone  of  reality.  That  he  \a&  exoessd 
we  mean  not  to  deny;  but  they  are  d 
a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more  thai 
indulgence,  almost  with  admiratidi 
Common  fanaticism  we  cannot  avaf 
with  ;  for  it  is  essentially  vulgar  tk( 
working  of  animal  passions,  sonctii 
of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  of 
ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mind 
by  aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness 
purity  not  granted  to  our  present 
state,  we  almost  reverence  its 
and,  still  more,  we  recognize  in 
an  essential  truth.  They  only  ant 
pate  and  claim  too  speedily  tne  gc 
for  which  man  was  made.  They 
the  misapprehensions  of  the  it 
prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his 
day  what  he  was  appointed  to 
to  remoter  ages. 

F^nelon  saw  far  into  the  human 
and  especially  into  tlie  lurkings  of 
love.      He  looked  with  a  piercing 
through  the  disguises  of  sin.    l^t 
knew  sin,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by 
experience  of  its  power,  so  mucn 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by 
refined  perceptions  and  intense  knpej 
moral    beauty.      The    light,  which  ' 
carried  with  him  into  the  dark 
of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which 
laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt, 
that    of    celestial    goodness.     Ht 
though  the  severest  of  censon,  he 
the  most  pitying.      Not  a  tone  of 
perity  escapes  him.     He  looks  on  hi 
error  with  an  angeFs  tenderness, 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed 
thus  reconciles  and  oinds  us  to  our 
at  the  very  moment  of   revi 
corruptions. 

That  F^nelon's  views  of  human 
were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  £rom 
most  every  page  of  his  writings ; 
this  we  cannot  wonder.     He  waj 
thrown  into  the  very  court  from 
Rochefoucauld  drew  his  celebrated 
ims,  perhaps  the  spot  above  all 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  disl' 
and  disgraced  by  selfishness,  by 
and  intrigue.    When  we  think 
Ion  in  the  palace  of   Louis  the 
teenth   it  reminds  us  of  a  senqp 
on  a  divine  commission  into  the 
of  the  lost ;  and  whea  we  recoOect 
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in  that  atmosphere  he  composed  his 
**  Telemachus,"  we  doubt  whether  the 
records  of  the  world  furnish  stronger 
evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue 
to  turn  temptation  into  glory  and  strength, 
and  to  make  even  crowned  and  prosper- 
ous  vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exal- 
tation.  Another  cause  of  F^nelon's 
unjust  views  of  human  life  may  be  found, 
we  think,  in  his  profession.  All  profes- 
sions tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the 
intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a 
priest.  We  know  not,  indeed,  a  nobler 
or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the 
Christian  minister;  but  superstitious 
notions  and  an  imagined  sanctity  have 
severed  him  more  or  less  from  his  race, 
especially  in  a  church  which  dooms  him 
to  celibacy,  and  from  this  unnatural, 
insulated  position  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  judge  justly  of  his  kind.  We 
think,  too,  Siat  Ftfnelon  was  led  astray 
\rf  a  very  common  error  of  exalted 
minds.  He  applied  too  rigorous  and 
unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the 
strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the 
harvest  in  seed-time.  On  this  subject, 
above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should 
speak  cautiously.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies 
full  of  danger ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  sever- 
ity far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more 
ruinous.  Human  nature,  as  ordinarily 
exhibited,  merits  rebuke ;  but  whoever 
considers  the  sore  trials,  the  thick  dark- 
ness, the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  pas- 
sions, under  which  man  commences  his 
moral  probation,  will  temper  rebuke  with 
pity  and  hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  per- 
haps the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal 
and  severe,  indulgent  and  unbending; 
which  makes  merciful  and  equitable 
altowance  for  the  innocent  infirmities, 
the  necessary  errors,  the  obstructions 
and  temptations  of  human  beings,  and 
at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of 
virtue,  strengthens  the  sense  of  account- 
ableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial,  and 
points  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing 
miportunity,  to  moral  perfection,  as  the 
mat  aim  and  only  happiness  of  the 
human  soul.  We  will  not  say  that  F^ne- 
lon  was  a  stranger  to  this  broad,  com- 
prehensive wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name 
It  as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the 
book  under    consideration    because   it 


came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a  mind; 
We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the 
less  for  comin^^  from  a  Catholic.  Per- 
haps we  prize  it  the  more  ;  for  we  wish 
that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser  and 
more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better 
teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the  char- 
acter of  F^nelon.  Such  a  man  is 
enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our 
charity  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  His  virtue  is  broad  enough 
to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that  un- 
measured, undistinguishing  reprobation 
with  which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often 
assailed  it.  Whoever  remembers  that 
the  Catholic  communion  numbers  in  its 
ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
souls,  probably  more  than  all  other 
Christian  churches  together,  must  shud- 
der at  the  sentence  of  proscription 
which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on 
this  immense  portion  of  human  beings. 
It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were  done 
to  this  ancient  and  wicle-spread  commu* 
nity.  The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation. 
Who  that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphael^ 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics?  Some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn 
by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of 
New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  exam- 
ple of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
bishop.^  Who  among  our  religious 
teachers  would  solicit  a  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  devotea  Chey- 
erus  ?  This  good  man.  whose  virtues 
and  talents  have  now  raised  him  to  high 
dignities  in  church  and  state,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors 
of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer  lived  in  the 
midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights, 
and  liis  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a 
poor  and  uneducated  congregation.  We 
saw  him  declining  in  a  great  degree  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  the  friend  of  the  igno- 
rant and  friendless  ;  leaving  the  circles 
of  polished  life,  which  he  would  have 
graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels ;  bearing, 
with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family ; 
charging  himself  alike  with  their  tern- 
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pond  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and  never 
discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication, 
that  he  felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by 
his  seemingly  humble  office.  This  good 
man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was 
seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burn- 
ing sun  of  summer,  and  the  fiercest 
storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the 
elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He 
has  left  us,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man 
must  be  dearer  than  fame.  His  name  is 
cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world 
are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with 
blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs 
for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sor- 
row  and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our 
hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and 
great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
perverted.  None  will  suspect  us  of 
Catholic  partialities.  Of  all  Protestants, 
we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the 
Romish  Church.  We  go  farther  than 
our  brethren  in  rejecting  her  mysteries, 
those  monuments  of  human  weakness ; 
and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we 
repel  them  with  an  indication  not  to  be 
understood  by  sects  which,  calling  them* 
selves  Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immu- 
nity from  error,  a  Popish  control  over 
tiie  faith  of  their  brethren.  To  us,  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detest- 
able as  oriental  despotism.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal  Rome, 
we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her  power, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged 
with  rapine,  drunk  with  luxury  and 
crime.  But  what  then  .^  Is  it  righteous 
to  involve  a  whole  church  in  guilt  which, 
aJEter  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is 
it  righteous  to  forget  that  Protestantism, 
too,  has  blood  on  her  robes  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  forget  that  time,  the  great- 
est of  reformers,  has  exerted  his  silent, 
purifying  power  on  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  on  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Chris- 
tianity, even  under  Papal  corruptions, 
puts  forth  a  divine  power?  that  men 
cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  celestial 
efficacy  ?  that,  even  under  its  most  dis- 
astrous eclipse,  it  still  sheds  beams  to 
guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  that  there 
exists  in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to 
conscience,  a  power  to  neutralize  error, 
and  to  select  and  incorporate  with  itself 


what  is  pure  and  ennobHiig  in  the  moil 
incongruous    system?      Shall  we  si 
our  eyes  on  tne  fact  that  among  t 
clei^gy  of  the  Romish  Church  have  ' 
up  ulustrious  imitators  of  that 
mous  Apostle  before  whom  FeUx^ 
bled  ;  men  who,  in  the  presence  of  not 
and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God 
have  challenged  for  his  law  uncoi 
mising  homage,  and  rebuked,  in  virti 
own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant  _ 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  iaA 
from  the  bosom  of  this  corrupt 
have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  the 
and  the  west,  whose  toils  and 
will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestant 
sacrifice  ?    We  repeat  it,  not  boastii 
but  from  deep  conviction,  that  we 
exceeded  by  no  sect  in  es 
desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  osi 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cf  itsi 
doctrines,  and  of  its  childish 
so  often  substituted  for  inward 
We  believe  that  these  have  wrought  \ 
still  work,  great  evil.    Still  we  see, 
delight  to  see,  among  those  who  acD 
to  tnem,  the  best  attributes  of  men 
Christians.     Still  we  are  accustomed^ 
refresh  our  piety  by  books  which 
lies  have  written.     Still  we  find 
our  highest  gratifications  in  those 
of  art  in  which  Catholic  genias  has  i 
bodied  its  sublime  and  touching 
tions  of  the  form  and  countenance 
Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  d! 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  dL 
apostles,  and  admirers,  with  a 
reverence,  of  the  meek,  celestial 
of  his  sainted  mother.     With  these 

Cressions,  and  this  experience,  we 
ut  lift  up  our  voices  against  Prol 
as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.     We 
purify    Protestantfem    from    the 
stain  and  crime  of   Rome  — her 
bigotry  her  nefarious  spirit  of 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to 
on  the  character  of  F^nelon,  had 
proposed  to  ourselves  another  and 
more  important  object  in  this  xtr 
But.  in  truth,  this  grateful  duty  has 
so  faithfully  peiformed  in  die  M< 
added  to  the  Selections,  that  oar  re 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
declining  it.     This  sketch  of    Yi 
overflows  with  fervent  yet  disc 
admiration,  and  gives  utterance  to 
tionate  reverence  with  a  calmness 
wins  our  confidence.     It  is  not 
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make  extracts  where  the  whole  is  so 
interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  F^nelon  only  by  name,  and  as 
we  wish  all  to  know  and  love  him,  we 
insert  a  few  passages :  — 

"  F^nelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  by  associating  with  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  sorrowful,  by  assisting  the 
weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness,  of 
energy,  and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts 
itself  to  every  character,  and  to  every  situ- 
ation, acquired  the  knowledf^e  of  the  moral 
and  physical  ills  which  afflict  human  nat« 
ure.  It  was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate 
conununication  with  all  classes  of  society 
that  he  obtained  the  melancholy  conviction 
of  the  miseries  which  distress  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  ;  and  to  the  profound  im- 
pression of  this  truth,  through  his  whole 
life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  commiser- 
ation for  the  unfortunate  which  he  mani- 
fests in  all  his  writings,  and  which  he  dis- 
played still  more  powerfully  in  all  his 
acUons."  — M  263,  264. 

"In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would 
often  join  the  peasants,  sit  down  with  them 
on  the  grass,  talk  with  them,  and  console 
them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  par- 
took of  their  humble  meals.  By  such  kind- 
ness and  familiarity,  he  won  their  affections, 
and  ffained  access  to  their  minds.  As  they 
lovea  him  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  de- 
lighted to  listen  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
submit  to  his  guidance.  Long  after  his 
death  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions, 
spoke  of  him  with  the  most  tender  rever- 
ence. 'There,*  they  would  say,  'is  the 
chair  on  which  our  good  archbishop  used 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  us ;  we  shall  see  him 
no  more,*  and  then  their  tears  would  flow. 

**  The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  experienced  the  cruel 
ravages  of  retreating  and  conquering  armies. 
But  an  extraordinary  respect  was  paid  to 
F^nelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.  The 
English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Dutch  ri- 
valled the  inhabitants  of  Cambrai  in  their 
veneration  for  the  archbishop.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  reli^on  and  sect,  all  feelings 
of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  divided  the 
nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  F^nelon.  Military  escorts  were 
offered  him  for  his  personal  security,  but 
these  he  declined,  and  traversed  the  coun- 
tries desolated  by  war  to  visit  his  flock, 
trusting  in  the  protection  of  God.  In  these 
visits,  nis  way  was  marked  by  alms  and 
benefactions.  While  he  was  among  them, 
the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in  the 
midst  of  war. 

''He  brought  together  into  his  palace 
the  wretched  inhaUtants  of  the  countryi 


whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
own  table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of 
these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  '  Alas !  my 
lord,*  said  the  poor  man,  'in  making  my 
escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to 
bring  off  my  cuw,  which  was  the  support 
of  my  family.  The  enemy  will  drive  her 
away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so 
good.*  F^nelon,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set 
out,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and 
drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peas- 
ant 

"  'This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  'is  per- 
haps the  finest  act  of  F^nelon's  life.'  He 
adds,  '  Alas !  for  the  man  who  reads  it 
without  being  affected.*  Another  anec- 
dote, showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor, 
is  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  man, 
whose  library  was  destroved  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  'I 
should  have  profited  but  little  by  my  books, 
if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  Dear  the 
loss  of  thenL*  The  remark  of  F^nelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  similar  wav,  is  still  more 
simple  and  touching.  '  I  would  much  rather 
they  were  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
peasant.' 

"The  virtues  of  F^nelon  give  his  history 
the  air  of  romance ;  but  his  name  will  never 
die.  Transports  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cam- 
brai when  his  ashes  were  discovered,  which 
it  was  thought  had  been  scattered  by  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution ;  and  to  this 
moment  the  Flemings  call  him  'The  Good 
Archbishop.*** — pp,  274,  ^75. 

The  Memoir  doses  in  this  touching 
strain :  — 

**  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  F^nelon, 
we  realize  the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowl- 
edge, though  few  feel,  that  the  good  man 
never  dies ;  that,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  our  eloquent  divines,  'death  was  but  a 
circumstance  in  his  being.*  We  may  say, 
as  we  read  his  writing,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  his  immortality ;  he  is  with  us ; 
his  spirit  is  around  us ;  it  enters  into  and 
takes  possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  when  living  in  his 
diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor  and 
the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice, 
and  Che  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer ;  he 
still  says  to  all,  in  the  words  of  his  divine 
Master,  '  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.* 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where 
the  names  of  Ixtuis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bossuet  have  never  entered,  except  as  con- 
nected with  F^nelon's,  where  not  a  word  of 
his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his 
spirit  has  entered  as  a  minister  of  love  and 
wisdonii  and  a  well-worn  translation  of  his 
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'Reflections/  with  a  short  memoir  of  his 
life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God. 
What  has  thus  immortalized  Fenelon  ?  For 
what  is  he  thus  cherished  in  our  hearts  ? 
Is  it  his  learning?  his  celebrity?  his  elo- 
quence  ?  No.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
that  is  poured  forth  from  all  his  writings ; 
of  that  love  that  conquers  self,  that  binds 
us  to  our  neighbor,  that  raises  us  1o  God. 
This  is  F^nelon's  power,  it  is  this  that 
touches  our  souls.  We  feel  that  he  has 
entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  that  sub- 
lime passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the 
motto  of  his  life  :  *  Beloved,  let  us  love  one 
another ;  for  love  is  of  God  ;  and  every  one 
that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God  ;  for  God  is  love."—//.  282,  283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  readers  for 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  holding 
communion  with  the  mind  of  Fenelon. 
Her  selections  are  judicious,  and  she 
has  caught  much  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  charm  of  Fdnelon's  style. 
A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts 
may  sometimes  be  observed :  and  this, 
we  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be 
natural  breathings  of  the  soul,  rather 
than  elaborate  works  of  art ;  but  still 
more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate 
task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit 
and  edify  the  Protestant  mind,  must 
have  compelled  her  to  make  omissions 
and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favor- 
able to  order  and  connection. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object. 
We  propose  to  examine  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing views,  or  system  of  Fene- 
lon. We  say,  his  '*  system ;  "  for,  though 
he  seems  to  write  from  immediate  im- 
pulse, his  works  possess  that  unitv 
which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all 
superior  minds.  However  he  may  ap- 
pear to  give  his  thoughts  without  elabo- 
ration or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
them.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same 
mild  and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  our- 
selves always  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
strongly  marked  mind.  What,  then,  were 
F^nelon's  most  characteristic  views  ? 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  our  prin- 
cipal aim  in  this  inquiry  is  to  secure  our 
readers  against  what  we  deem  excep- 
tionable in  his  system.  We  believe,  as 
we  have  said,  that  he  is  not  free  from 
excess.  He  is  sometimes  unguarded, 
sometimes  extravagant.    He  needs  to 


be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  wb 
write  from  their  own  deeply  excite 
minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  wi^ 
deductions  and  explanadons;  and  I 
furnish  these  is  our  present  aim.  W 
fear  that  the  very  excellences  of  Fte 
Ion  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiratia 
prepares  the  mind  for  belief ;  and  tl 
moral  and  religious  sensibility  <rf  4 
reader  ma)r  lay  him  open  to  inpressio^ 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  parity  il 
stained,  may  engender  causeless  sofi^ 
tudes,  and  repress  a  just  and  chcedll 
interest  in  the  ordinary  {Measures  tf 
labors  of  life. 

What,  then,  are  F^nelon's  charsdd 
istic  views  ?    We  begin  with  his  vie^ 
of  God,  which  very  much  determine  ai( 
color  a  religious  system ;  and  these  a 
simple  and  affecting.      He    seems  j 
regard  God  but  in  one  light,  to  tkU 
of  him  but  in  one  character.    God^ 
ways  comes  to  him  as  the  Father,  as 
pitying  and  purifying  friend  of  the 
This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Si 
Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us,  hb 
comprehending,  all-absorbing 
Our  author  constantly  sets   before 
God  as  dwelling  in  the  human 
and  dwelling  there  to  reprove  its 
to  speak  to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  k 
a  celestial  ray  in  its  darkness,  to 
upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  its 
towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it,  I 
gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen, 
ful,  entire  subjection  to  his  pore 
righteous  will.     Fenelon  had  faBy 
ceived  the  Christian  doctrine  of  ^ 
He  believed  in  him  as  the   Unii 
Father,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving 
guiltiest  soul,  and  striving  with  il 
reclaim  it  to  himself.    This  int 
the  Creator  in  the  lost  and 
mind  is  the  thought  which  predi 
in  the  writings  of  this  excellent 
God's  care  of  the  outward  morid. 
men's  outward  interests,  of  the 
of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter 
mind.    It  is  of  God,  present  to  the 
as  a  reprover,  enlightener.  purifiov 
guide   to  perfection,  that  he  Vni% 
speak,  and  he  speaks  with  a  dcpAj 
conviction    and    tenderness    to 
one  would  think  every  reader  most 
spond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
which    we    are    examining.      He 
spiritual  Father,  seekii^  the 
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of  every  soul  which  he  has  made. 
Another  great  question,  carrying  us 
stin  more  deeply  into  F^nelon's  mind, 
DOW  presents  itself.  In  what  did  he 
suppose  this  perfection  of  the  human 
soul  to  consist?  His  views  on  this 
subject  may  be  expressed  ,in  two  words, 
—  self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God. 
Through  these  human  perfection  is  to 
be  sought.  In  these,  and  especially  in 
the  hst  it  consists.  According  to  Fene- 
ton,  we  are  placed  between  two  mighty 
attractions,  self  and  God ;  and  the  only 
important  question  for  every  human 
being  is,  to  which  of  these  hostile 
powers  he  will  determine  or  surrender 
his  mind?  His  phraseology  on  this 
subject  is  various,  and  indeed  his  writ- 
ings are  in  a  great  measure,  expansions 
of  this  single  view.  He  lays  open  the 
perpetual  collisions  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  selfishness  and  the  principle  of 
religious  love,  and  calls  us  with  his 
whole  strength  of  persuasion  to  sacri- 
fice the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
the  last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This 
he  urges  in  a  diversity  of  forms,  some 
of  which  may  be  repeated,  as  helps  to 
a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine. 
Thus  he  calls  us  **  to  die  to  ourselves 
and  to  live  to  God ;  "  '^  to  renounce  our 
own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of  God 
as  our  only  rule ;  "  "  to  renounce  our 
own  glory  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God  ;  "  '•  to  distrust  ourselves  and  to 
put  our  whole  trust  in  God  ;  "  "  to  forget 
ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to 
God ; "  '^  to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor 
\xx  God  ;  "  "to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  to 
sufiFer  for  God  ;  "  ^*  to  sUence  our  own 
passions  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God ;  "  "to  crucify  self-love  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  love  of  God  ;  "  "  to  sur- 
render our  plans  and  to  leave  all  things 
to  God.''  These  passages  give  us  Fdne- 
lon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he 
teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between  the 
soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish 
more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  de- 
sires, hopes,  trust,  and  complacency, 
and  God  to  become  all  in  alL  Our  own 
interests,  pleasures,  plans,  advancement, 
all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and 
unreserved  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  F^nelon,  and 
it  is  essentially  just.  Self-crucifixion  or 
self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God,  including 
love  to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments qH  moral  perfection.     The  pure 


and  noble  mind  of  F^nelon  recognized 
as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all 
inferior  adjuncts,  these  essential  con- 
stituents or  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which 
he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  silent 
workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beauti- 
ful manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a 
delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  that  F^nelon's  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  is  open  to  objection. 
We  think  that  his  phraseology,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often 
obscure  ;  that  he  has  not  set  the  due 
bounds  to  his  doctrines  ;  and  especially 
that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  perfec- 
tion, may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar 
mode  of  exhibiting  it  Our  objections 
we  will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self- crucifixion 
and  love  to  God  are,  in  F^nelon's  sys- 
tem, the  two  chief  constituents  or  ele- 
ments of  virtue  and  perfection.  To 
these  we  will  give  separate  attention, 
although,  in  truth,  they  often  coalesce, 
and  always  imply  one  another.  We 
begin  with  self-crucifixion,  or  what  is 
often  called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this 
we  chiefiy  di£Eer  from  the  expositions  of 
our  author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  any  other  in 
F^nelon's  writings,  and  he  is  particularly 
inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  and 
in  opposition  to  God.  According  to  his 
common  teaching,  God  and  self  are  hos- 
tile influences,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon, —  the  one,  the  concentration  of  all 
evil,  the  other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  seat  of  all  guilt  and  misery. 
He  is  never  weary  of  pouring  reproach 
on  self,  and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no 
limits  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  pain- 
ful death.  Now,  language  like  this  has 
led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  re- 
garding themselves  and  their  own  nature, 
and  made  them  forgetful  of  what  they 
owe  to  themselves.  It  has  thrown  a 
cloud  over  man's  condition  and  pros- 
pects. It  has  led  to  self -contempt,  a 
vice  as  pernicious  as  pride.  A  man, 
when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself ^ 
is  apt  to  include  under  this  word  his 
whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that,  under 
this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  ^owth  stinted,  its  free  movements 
chained,  and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace, 
and  power  impaired.  We  mean  not  to 
charge  on  F^nelon  the  error  of  which 
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we  have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  its  effects.  But  we  do  think 
that  it  finds  shelter  under  his  phrase- 
ology, and  we  deero  it  so  great,  so  per- 
nicious, as  to  need  a  faithful  exposition. 
Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  dispar- 
aging and  wronging  their  own  nature. 
None  are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth 
on  this  great  subject  is  indeed  so  ob- 
scuFed,  that  it  may  startle  as  a  paradox. 
'  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self -crucifixion, 
,  cannot  reverence  and  cherish  himself 
;  too  much.  This  position,  we  know,  is 
strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed 
to  encounter  strong  delusion.  We  would 
teach  that  great  hmitations  must  be  set 
to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or  den3ring 
ourselves,  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is 
virtuous  but  that  which  concurs  with,  and 
promotes,  self-respect.  We  will  unfold 
our  meaning,  beginning  with  positions 
which  we  presume  will  be  controverted 
by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nat- 
ure, we  shall  see  at  once  that  to  crucify 
or  renounce  tliis,  so  far  from  being  a 
dut^,  would  be  a  crime.  The  mind, 
which  is  our  chief  distinction,  can  never 
be  spoken  or  thought  of  too  reverently. 
It  is  God's  highest  work,  his  mirror  and 
representative.  Its  superiority  to  the 
outward  universe  is  mournfullv  over- 
looked, and  is  yet  most  true.  This  pre- 
eminence we  ascribe  to  the  mind,  not 
merely  because  it  can  comprehend  the 
universe  which  cannot  comprehend  it- 
self, but  for  still  higher  reasons.  We 
believe  that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to 
that  intellectual  enei^  which  gave  birth 
to  nature,  and  consequently  that  it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seminal  and  pro- 
lific principles  from  which  nature  sprung. 
We  believe,  too,  that  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials, 
scope,  and  excitements  to  the  mind,  in 
the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit ;  that  is,  to  minister  to  a 
progress  within  us  which  nothing  with- 
out us  can  rival.  So  transcendent  is  the 
mind.  No  praise  can  equal  God's  good- 
ness in  creating  us  after  his  own  spiritual 
likeness.  No  imagination  can  conceive 
of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  a  rational 
and  moral  existence.  Far  from  cruci- 
fying this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  the 
chief  duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  noblest  tribute  we  can  render  to  its 
Author. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that 
highest  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  the 
guilt  we  should  incur  by  crucifying  or 
renouncing  it  But  the  duty  of  self- 
crucifixion  requires  still  greater  limita- 
tions. Taking  human  nature  as  ooo- 
sisting  of  a  l:^dy  as  well  as  mind,  as 
including  animal  desire,  as  framed  to 
receive  pleasure  through  the  eye  and 
ear  and  all  the  organs  of  sense,  in  this 
larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the 
immolation  which  is  sometimes  urged. 
We  see  in  the  mixed  constitution  of  mao 
a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the  lowest 
as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  important 
use ;  and  in  everv  sense  an  inlet  of 
pleasure  not  to  oe  disdained.  Sdll 
more,  we  believe  that  he  in  whom  the 
physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  endiely 
and  harmoniously,  who  unites  to  great- 
est strength  of  hmbs  the  greatest  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses,  mav,  if  he  will,  derite 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral 
powers  from  these  felicities  of  his  out* 
ward  frame.  We  believe,  too,  that,  b^ 
a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  culture  and  moral  eleva* 
tion,  gives  vigor  and  grace  to  the  body, 
and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action  and  ca> 
joyment  Thus,  human  natiur,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  as  a  union  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of  a 
divine  author,  and  its  universal  develojh 
ment,  not  its  general  crucifixion,  is  the 
lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.     The  desire  of 
our  own  individual  interest,  pleastnt^ 
good,  the  principle  which  is  ordinari^ 
denominated  self-love  or  self-regard, « 
not  to  be  warred  against  and  destrmd 
The  tendency  of  this  to  excess  is  indeed  ■ 
our  chief  moral  danger.     Self  partiality,! 
in  some  form  or  other,  enttrs  into  anl*' 
constitutes  chief! jr,  if  not  whollv,  e^ty 
sin.     But  excess  is  not  essential  to  selK'' 
regard,  and  this  principle  of  our  natoM 
is  the  last  which  could  be  spared.   Nol^< 
ing  is  plainer  than  that  to  everv  bcSaf' 
his  own  welfare  is  more  specially  co»^ 
mitted  than  that  of  any  other,  and  thae 
a  special  sensibility  to  it  is  imperiouslf ' 
demanded  by  his  present  state.     Ife 
alone  knows  his  own  wants  and  perik^ 
and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of  lull  ' 
particular  lot ;  and  were  he  to  discam 
the  care  of  himself  for  a  day,  he  •^™" 
inevitably  perish.      It  is  a  remark  «i 
great  importance,  that  the  moral  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed  by  sclf-to^ 
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9XVXS  from  the  very  indispensableness 
of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of 
its  perpetual  exercise ;    for,  according 
to  a  known  law  of  the  mind,  every  pas- 
sion, tinless  carefully  restrained,  gains 
strength  by  frequency  of  excitement  and 
action.     The  tendency  of  self-love  to 
excess  results  from  its  very  importance, 
or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand  of 
its  unceasing  agency,  and  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  its  extermination,  and  no 
reproach  on  human  nature.    This  ten- 
dency, however,  does  exist    It  is  strong, 
h  is  fearful.     It  is  our  chief  peril.     It 
is  the  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which 
we  always  tread.     It  is  the  great  ap- 
pointed trial  of  our  moral  nature.    To 
this  tendency,  unresisted,  tamely  obeved, 
we  owe  the  chief  guilt  and  misery  ot  the 
present  state,  the  extinction  of  charity, 
a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the 
calamities  of  life.     This  truth  Fdnelon 
felt  and  taught  as  few  have  done,  and  in 
his  powerful  warnings  a^inst  this  peril 
the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.     He 
treats   with    admirable    acuteness    the 
windings  of  self-partiality,  shows   how 
it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how 
It  feeds  upon  and  so  consumes,  our  very 
virtues.      All   this  is  true.     Still,  sell- 
love  is  an  essential  part  of  our  nature, 
and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 
The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle 
to  excess,  01  which  we  have  now  spoken, 
explains  the  strong  language  in  which 
F^elon  and  others  have  pointed  out 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitution.    But  it  has  also  given  rise  to 
exaggerated  views  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion, which  have  contributed,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  any  cause,  to  the  universal 
want  of  a  just  self-respect.     Self-love, 
from  its   proneness  to  excess  and  its 
constant  movements,  has  naturally  been 
tbe  object  of  greater  attention  than  any 
other  principle  of  action ;  and  men,  re- 
garding it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary 
operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and 
its  triumphs  over  other  sentiments,  have 
come   to    consider  it  as  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  human  nature.    Philosophers, 
••falsely  so  called,"  have  labored  to  re- 
•ohre  into  it  all  our  affections,  to  make 
it  the  sole  spring  of  life,  so  that  the 
■iiole  mind,  according  to  their  doctrine. 

She  considered  as  one  energy  of 
love.  If  to  these  remarks  we  add 
that  this  principle,  as  its  name  imports; 
bas  self  or  the  individual  for  its  object, 


we  have  the  explanation  of  a  very  im- 
portant fact  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  learn  how  it  is  that  self-love  has 
come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  selfy 
as  if  it  constituted  the  whole  individual, 
and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into 
and  forming  human  nature  as  no  other 
principle  does.  A  man's  self-love,  espe- 
cially when  unrestrained,  is  thus  thought 
to  be  and  is  spoken  of  as  himself ;  and 
hence  the  duty  of  crucifving  or  renounc- 
ing himself  has  naturally  been  uiged  by 
Fenelon,  and  a  host  of  writers,  m  the 
broadest  and  most  unqualified  terms. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is 
our  only  principle,  or  that  it  constitutes 
ourselves  any  more  than  other  princi* 
pies,  and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature 
by  such  modes  of  speech  needs  to  be 
resisted  Our  nature  has  other  ele- 
ments or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher 
ones,  to  which  self-love  was  meant  to 
minister,  and  which  are  at  war  with  its 
excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son, or  intellectual  ener^,  given  us  for 
the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  truth; 
and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle ;  for  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
is  of  a  universal,  impartial  nature.  The 
great  province  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
is  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the 
laws  and  order  of  the  divine  system,  — 
a  system  which  spreads  infinitely  beyond 
himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which  embraces  innumerable  be- 
ings equally  favored  by  God,  and  which 
proposes,  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent 
end,  the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole. 
Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of 
affections,  corresponding  to  our  -domes- 
tic and  most  common  relations ;  affec- 
tions which  in  multitudes  overpower 
self-love,  which  make  others  the  chief 
objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve  the  arm 
for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day,  and 
strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego 
the  slumbers  of  night.  Then  there 
belongs  to  every  man  the  general  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  which  responds  to 
all  human  sufferings,  to  a  stranger^s 
tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts  to 
great  sacrifices  for  his  relief.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  moral  principle,  that 
which  .should  especially  be  called  a 
man's  self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly 
authority  over  his  whole  nature,  and 
was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over 
every  desire.  This  is  eminently  a  dis- 
interested principle.     Its  very  essence 
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18  impartiality.  It  has  no  respect  of 
persons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice, 
taking  the  rights  of  all  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  frowning  on  the  least  wrong, 
however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves. 
This  moral  nature  especially  delights 
in,  and  enjoins,  a  universal  chanty,  and 
makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exulting  joy 
at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous 
deeds,  of  perils  fronted,  and  death  en? 
dured,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Now* 
these  various  principles,  and  especially 
the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self- 
love.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself, 
these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  his  chief 
attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  him- 
self more  than  by  excluding  these  from 
his  conception  of  himself,  and  by  mak- 
ing self-love  the  great  constituent  of 
his  nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the 
narrow  sense  often  given  to  the  word 
self^  because  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  to  the  pernicious  notion  that 
we  practise  a  virtuous  self-sacrifice  in 
holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have 
it  understood  that  high  faculties  form 
this  despised  self  as  truly  as  low  de- 
sires ;  and  we  would  add  that,  when 
these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this  self 
takes  rank  among  the  noblest  beings  in 
the  universe.  To  illustrate  this  thought, 
we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
important  but  much-neglected  view  of 
virtue  and  religion.  These  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if 
they  were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  en- 
ter the  human  mind,  and  dwell  there  in 
a  kind  of  separation  from  itself.  Now, 
religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist, 
are  the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  human  nature,  and  nothing 
else.  A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  distinct  possessions ;  they  are 
himself,  and  all  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  them  belongs  to  himself.  What  is 
religion  t  Not  a  foreign  inhabitant  not 
something  alien  to  our  nature,  which 
comes  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself 
up  to  its  Maker.  What  is  virtue  ?  It 
is  the  soul  listening  to,  and  revering, 
and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its 
very  essence,  —  the  law  of  duty.  We 
sometimes  smile  when  we  hear  men 
decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the  same 
breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies  ; 


as  if  religion  were  any  thing  more  tfain 
human  nature  acting  in  obedience  to  its 
chief  law.  Religion  and  virtue,  as  far 
as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves ;  and 
the  homage  which  is  paid  to  these  attri- 
butes is  in  truth  a  tribute  to  the  soul  of 
man.  Self -crucifixion,  then,  should  it 
exclude  self-reverence,  would  be  any 
thing  but  virtue. 

We  would    briefly    suggest  another 
train  of  thought  leading  to  the  same 
result.     Self-crucifixion,  or  self  renun- 
ciation, is  a  work,  and  a  work  requires 
an  agent     By  whom,  tlien.  is  it  accom- 
plished }    We  answer,  by  the  man  him- 
self who  is  the  subject  of  it.     It  is  be 
who  is  summoned  to  the  effort    He  is 
called  by  a  voice  within,  and  by  the  law 
of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  himself, 
to  rule  his  own  spirit,  to  subdue  eveir 
passion.    Now,  this  inward  power,  whi<s 
self-crucifixion  supposes  and  demands, 
is  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature 
which  can  b^   given.     It  is  the  most 
illustrious    power  which   God  confeis. 
It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than 
that  over   outward  nature.      It  is  da 
chief  constituent  of  the  noblest  order 
of  virtues ;  and  its  greatness,  of  course, 
demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is  perpetually  bound  and 
summoned  to  put  it  forth.     Bat  this  ii 
not  all.    Self-crucifixion  has  an  ohfect 
an  end ;  and  what  is  it  ?     Its  great  end 
is  to  g^ve  liberty  and  energy  to  oar  nair 
ure.     Its  aim  is,  not  to  break  down  the 
soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  pas- 
sions  "which  war  against    the  soil." 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  ^ultiei 
may  rise  into  new  life,  and  mav  mani- 
fest their  divine  originaL     Seu-cnich 
fixion,  justly  viewed,  is  the  suppressiM 
of   the  passions,  that  the  power  ant 
progress  of    thought,  and  consdeoc^ 
and  pure  love  may  be  unrestrained.   It 
is  the  destruction  of  the  brute,  that  ihe 
angel  may  unfold  itself  within.    It  ii 
founded  on  our  godlike  capicitics,  ana 
the  expansion  and  glory  of  these  is  te 
end.      Thus   the   very  duty,    which  by 
some  is  identified  with   self-contemA 
implies  and  imposes  self  reverencc^^lt 
is  flie  belief  and  the  choice  of  perfectioi 
as  our  inheritance  and  our  en<L 

We  have  thus  shown  andcr 
great  limitations  self -crucifixion,  or 
renunciation,  is  to  be  understood,  w 
how  remote  it  is  from  seU-cootenfi^ 
Our  purpose  was,  after  closing  this  <Ss^ 
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cossion,  to  give  a  rational  interpretation 
of  the  phrases  in  which  Ftfnelon  has  en- 
joined this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow 
OS  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these. 
Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing 
so  often  as  ''to  renounce  our  own  wills." 
This  is  a  ^vorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does 
it  imply  ?  that  we  are  to  cease  to  will  ? 
Nothing  less.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
human  will  is  never  so  strenuous  as  in 
this  act  which  is  called  the  renunciation 
of  Itself,  and  by  nothing  does  it  more 
build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
means  that  we  should  sacrifice  inclina- 
tion at  the  least  suggestion  of  duty. 
Bat  who  does  not  know  that  the  mind 
never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  pur- 
pose or  will  as  in  overcommg  desire  ? 
And  what  is  the  highest  end  and  benefit 
of  this  warfare  with  desire  ?  It  is  that 
the  mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral 
purpose,  that  the  will  may  more  sternly, 
unconquerably  resolve  on  the  hardest 
duties  and  sublimest  virtues  to  which 
God  may  call  us. 

Once  more ;  we  are  again  and  again 
exhorted  by  F^nelon  to  "forget  our- 
selves." And  what  means  this  ?  Self- 
oblivion,  literally  understood,  is  an 
impossibility.  We  may  as  easily  an- 
nihilate our  being  as  our  self-conscious- 
ness. Self -remembrance  is  in  truth  a 
duty,  needful  to  the  safety  of  every 
hoar,  and  especially  necessary  to  the 
great  work  of  life,  which  is  the  con- 
torming  of  ourselves  —  of  our  whole 
nature  —  to  the  will  of  God.  There 
is  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  our- 
selves too  much  if  we  will  think  justly  ; 
that  is,  if  we  will  view  ourselves  as  what 
we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable  to 
a  Divine  Lawriver,  framed  to  delight 
in  and  to  seek  virtue,  framed  for  an 
ever-spreading  philanthropy,  called  to 
Sjrmpathize  with  and  to  suffer  for  others, 
and,  through  this  path,  to  ascend  to  our 
Original.  There  are,  however,  senses 
in  which  we  cannot  too  much  forget 
ourselves.  Our  improvements,  of  what- 
ever kind,  our  good  deeds,  our  virtues, 
whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled 
as  to  lift  us  above  others,  and  to  stifle 
that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst  for 
progress  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
carried  forward,  these  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  drive  from  our  thoughts.  Our 
distinctions,  whether  of  min^  body,  or 
omdition^  when  they  minister  to  vanity 


or  pride,  when  they  weaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  common  nature  with 
the  human  race^  narrow  our  sympathies, 
or  deprave  our  judgments,  these  we  can- 
not be  too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our 
pleasures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated 
by  the  imagination  as  to  distract  and 
overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our 
minds.  Such  parts  or  constituents  of 
ourselves  we  are  to  forget  Our  moral, 
intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot 
remember  too  much.  Under  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  we  2U'e  always  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given, 
self-crucifixion  is  the  subjection  or  sac- 
rifice of  the  inferior  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  and  dig- 
nity of  our  rational  and  moral  powers. 
No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have 
been  the  more  solicitous  to  give  this 
view  of  self-renunciation,  because  its 
true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because 
it  is  often  so  set  forth  as  to  degrade 
instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In  truth, 
we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  bringing  men  to  iuster  conceptions 
of  the  inward  gifts  with  which  God  has 
enriched  them.  We  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
spiritual  possessions.  We  feel,  indeed, 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  secret 
incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know 
that  the  clearest  expositions  will  be  im- 
perfectly understood  by  those  who  have 
nothing  in  their  experience  to  interpret 
what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware, 
can  be  clearly  revealed  to  itself  only  by 
its  own  progress.  Its  capacities  of 
thought,  of  action,  of  endurance,  of 
triumphing  over  pleasure  and  pain, 
of  identifying  itself  with  other  beings, 
of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice  and 
without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God, 
of  sacrificing  li!e  to  duty,  —  these  im- 
mortal energies  can  only  be  felt  to  be 
real,  and  duly  honorea,  by  those  in 
whom  they  are  gradually  and  steadily 
unfolded  Still  we  do  not  despair  of 
meeting  some  response,  though  faint, 
in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit  as  God 
has  breathed  into  men  cannot  easily 
exist  without  giving  some  signs  of  its 
divine  original.  In  most  men,  there 
are  some  revelations  of  their  own  nat- 
ure, some  beams  of  a  light  which  be- 
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longs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies 
with  what  is  good  and  ereat  in  char- 
acter, some  perceptions  of  be«iuty,  some 
eushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  thirstings  for  a  purer 
happiness,  some  experience  of  the  pe-  < 
culiar  joy  of  a  disinterested  deed,  some 
dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate 
relations  to  God.  Most  men  understand 
through  experience  these  testimonies  to 
the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  destina- 
tion of  the  soul ;  whilst  in  not  a  few 
such  a  measure  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power  has  been  called  forth  that  noth- 
ing is  needed  but  a  wise  direction  of 
their  thoughts  upon  themselves  to  open 
to  them  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
their  own  spirituau  energy  and  of  the 
unbounded  ^ood  into  which  it  maj  be 
unfolded.  For  such  we  have  written. 
We  regard  nothing  so  important  to  a 
human  being  as  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  infinite  Mind.  Faith  in 
what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his 
own  breast,  faith  in  what  ne  may  be- 
come, in  what  he  was  framed  to  oe,  in 
that  state  of  power,  light,  purity,  joy,  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  him, 
this  faith  seems  to  us  the  quickening, 
saving,  renovating  principle  which  God 
sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and 
happy  are  they  who  can  spread  its  em- 
pire in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the 
first  element  of  perfection,  according  to 
F^nelon,  —  self-crucifixion.  We  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On 
this  topic  we  intended  to  enlarge,  but 
have  left  ourselves  little  room.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  less  to 
object  to  Fdnelon's  expositions  under 
this  head  than  under  the  former.  Of 
the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in 
the  penetrating  language  of  calm  and 
deep  conviction.  In  one  particular  we 
think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated, 
and  in  truth  very  few  do  state,  with 
sufficient  strength  and  precision,  the 
moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature 
of  religion.  He  has  not  taught  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  great  truth  that 
love  to  God  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  suffi- 
ciently feel  that  religion  is  the  expan- 
sion and  most  perfect  form  of  the  moral 
faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches 
thaty  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce 


ourselves  and  silence  reason ;  as  if  the 
divine  will  were  not  in  accordance  with 
our  faculties;  as  if  it  were  something 
dark  and  mysterious ;  as  if,  to  follow 
it,  we  must  quench  the  light  of  our  own 
minds.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  divine 
will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It 
is  God's  approbation  and  injunction  of 
that  moral  rectitude,  of  which  the  great 
lines  are  written  on  the  human  sod, 
and  to  which  reason  and  conscience, 
even  when  they  fail  to  secure  obedience, 
do  yet  secretly  and  in  no  small  degree 
respond.  The  human  mind  and  the 
divine  law  are  not  distinct  and  discon- 
nected things.  If  man  were  not  a  law 
to  himself,  he  could  not  receive  the 
revelation  of  a  law  from  heaven.  Were 
not  the  principle  of  duty  an  essential 
part  of  his  mind,  he  could  be  bound  to 
no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foun- 
dation in  our  moral  nature,  and  is  in- 
deed its  most  enlarged  and  glorious 
form,  and  we  lament  that  this  mat 
truth  does  not  shine  more  brightly  in 
the  pages  of  F^nelon.  We  intended 
to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion ;  but 
as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the  present 
article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,  and  to 
offer  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on 
that  sentiment  of  love  towards  God  on 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 
We  are  aware  that  to  some  men 
F^nelon  may  seem  an  enthusiast.  Some 
may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
that  strong,  deep,  supreme  affectioo 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  with  which 
F^nelon's  book  overflows.  We  wonder 
at  this  scepticism.  We  know  no  prop- 
erty of  human  nature  more  undoubted 
than  its  capacity  and  fulness  of  affec- 
tion. We  see  its  love  overflow^ing  in  its 
domestic  connections,  in  friendships,  and 
especially  in  its  interest  in  beings  stpar 
rated  by  oceans  and  the  lapse  of  age& 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  affections  to 
which  we  here  refer  have  fellow-beingi 
for  their  objects,  and  do  not  therefore 
prove  our  capacity  of  religious  attach- 
ment. The  truth  is,  that  one  spirit  runs 
through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they 
are  pure  ;  and  love  to  mankind^  directed 
aright,  is  the  germ  and  element  of  krre 
to  the  Divinity.  Whateve?  is  excellent 
and  venerable  in  human  beings  is  of 
God,  and  in  attaching  ourselves  to  it  we 
are  preparing  our  hearts  for  its  Author. 
Whoever  sees  and  reco|riiizes  the  moral 
dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  diaimer* 
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ested  goodhess  in  his  fellow-treatureSf 
has  befi[un  to  pay  homage  to  the  attri- 
butes <u  God.     The  first  emotion  awak- 
ened in  the  soul — we  mean  filial  attach- 
ment—  is   the  dawning  of  love  to  our 
Father  in  heaven.     Our  deep  interest  in 
tiie  history  of  good  and  e;reat  men,  our 
veneration  towards  enlightened  legisla- 
tors, our  sympathy  with  philanthropists, 
our  delight  in  mighty  efforts  of  intellect 
consecrated  to  a  good  cause,  — all  these 
sentiments  prove  our  capacity  of  an  af- 
fectionate reverence  to  God  ;  for  He  is 
at  once  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of 
tiiis  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in 
his  creatures.     We  even  think  that  our 
love  of  nature  has  an  affinity  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  was  meant  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  for  the  harmonies  of  nature 
are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible  ;  the 
heavens,  so  sublime,  are  a  revelation  of 
his  immensity  ;  and  the  beauty  of  crea- 
tion images  to  us  his  overflowing  love 
and  blessedness.      To  us,   hardly  any 
thing  seems  plainer  than  that  the  soul 
was  made  for  God.     Not  only  its  human 
affections  guide  it  to  him  ;  not  onlv  its 
deeps  wants,  its  dangers,  and  helpless- 
ness, guide  it  to  him;  there  are  still 
higher  indications  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made.     It  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  human  love,  a  principle  or  power 
of  adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself 
to  finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the 
thoughts  above  the  visible  universe,  and 
which,  in  approaching  God,  rises  into  a 
solemn  transport,  a  minc^led  awe  and  joy, 
prophetic  of  a  higher  lite ;  and  a  brighter 
Signature  of  our  end  and  happiness  can- 
not be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  objected 
that  many  and  great  obstructions  to  a 
sopreme  love  of  God  belong  to  our  very 
constitution  and  condition,  and  that  these 
TO  far  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our 
Seine  framed  for  religion  as  our  chief 
goocL  But  this  argument  does  not  move 
us.  We  learn  from  every  survey  of 
Slants  nature  and  history  that  he  is 
ordained  to  approach  the  end  of  his 
creation  through  many  and  great  ob- 
stFoctions  ;  that  efiEort  is  the  immutable 
law  of  his  being ;  that  a  good,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  grandeur,  is  encompassed 
with  hardship.  The  obstructions  to  re- 
figion  are  not  greater  than  those  to 
knowledge;  and  accordingly  history 
gives  as  dark  views  of  hiunan  ignorance 
as  of  hiunan  guilt    Yet  who^  on  this 


ground,  denies  that  man  was  formed  for 
knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the 
path  of  nature,  and  tnat  he  has  impulses 
which  are  to  carry  forward  his  intel- 
lectual powers  without  end  ?  It  is  God's 
pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a 
rude  state  the  materials  of  good,  and  to 
leave  us  to  frame  from  them,  amidst 
much  conflict,  a  character  of  mond  and 
religious  excellence  ;  and  in  this  ordina- 
tion we  see  his  wise  benevolence ;  for 
by  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unutterable 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with 
our  Creator.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the 
obstructions  to  the  love  of  God  do  not 
lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This  inter- 
poses thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonors 
God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  sustain  our  trust  and  love. 

The  motives  which  are  most  commonly 
urged  for  cherishing  supreme  ajffection 
towards  God  are  drawn  from  our  frailty 
and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of 
more  than  human  succor  in  the  trials 
of  life  and  in  the  pains  of  death.  But 
religion  has  a  still  higher  claim.  It 
answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human 
nature.  We  refer  to  our  want  of  some 
being  or  beings  to  whom  we  may  give 
our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be 
ready  to  die,  and  whose  character  re- 
sponds to  that  idea  of  perfection  which, 
however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  every  human  soul.  We 
cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At 
the  same  time,  love  may  prove  our  chief 
woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  dispropor- 
tionately, and  on  unworthy  objects ;  if 
confinea  to  beings  of  imperfect  virtue, 
with  whose  feeungs  we  cannot  always 
innocently  sympathize,  whose  interests 
we  cannot  always  rifhteonsly  promote, 
who  narrow  us  to  ttiemselves  insteaa 
of  breathine;  universal  charity,  who  are 
frail,  mutable,  exposed  to  suffering,  pain, 
and  death.  To  secure  a  growing  happi- 
ness and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  for 
the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole 
treasure  of  love,  to  whom  we  may  con- 
secrate our  whole  existence,  in  approach- 
ing whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  brightness,  in  sympathizing 
with  whom  we  cherish  only  noble  senti- 
ments, in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom 
we  espouse  great  auid  enduring  interests, 
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in  whose  character  we  find  the  sprine 
of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy,  ana 
by  attachment  to  whom  all  our  other 
attachments  are  hallowed,  protected, 
and  supplied  with  tender  and  sublime 
consolations  under  bereavement  and 
blighted  hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  F^nelon  has  most 
frequently  used  to  express  the  happi- 
ness to  which  the  mind  ascends  by  a 
supreme  love  of  God,  is  "peace,"  per- 
haps the  most  expressive  which  lan- 
guage afEords.  We  fear,  however,  that  its 
mil  import  is  not  always  received.  There 
is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative. 
It  is  relief  from  disquiet  and  corroding 
care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and 
storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the 
prelude,  "  a  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding/'  and  properly  called 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us." 
This  state  is  any  thing  but  negative.  It 
is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action 
of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious 
action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affec- 
tions are  blended  in  a  beautiful  propor- 
tion, and  sustain  and  perfect  one  another. 
It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It 
is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds. 
Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season 
when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought  and 
feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the 
soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  mid- 
night silence,  vet  bright  as  the  still  sum- 
mer noon,  full  of  jov,  but  unbroken  by 
one  throb  of  tumuftuous  passion,  has 
been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and 
given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of  the 
serenity  of  a  happier  world?  Of  this 
character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is 
a  conscious  harmony  with  C^  and  the 
creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all 
beinfirs,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure 
and  ns^py,  a  surrender  of  every  separate 
will  and  interest,  a  participation  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire 
concord  of  purpose  with  its  infinite 
OriginaL  This  is  peace,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man ;  and  we  think  that 
human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  this  its  great  end.  It  has 
always  siehed  for  a  repose,  in  which 
energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be 
tempered  with  an  all-pervading  trancjuil- 
lity.  We  seem  to  discover  aspirations 
after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of 
it,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  think 
we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental 


and  Grecian  philosophy  which  proposed, 
as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue, 
a  release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  inti- 
mate union  and  harmony  with  the  divine 
Mind.  We  even  thinlc  that  we  trace 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has 
spared  to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor, 
aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts 
of  human  perfection,  has  joined,  with 
the  fulness  of  life  and  strength,  a  re- 
pose, which  breathes  into  the  spectator 
an  admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted 
Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loses  the 
sentiment  of  his  true  good.  There  are 
yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not 
nimself  comprehend,  which  break  forth 
alike  in  his  prosperous  and  adverse  sea- 
sons, which  betray  a  deep,  indestructible 
faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found, 
and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  grow 
distinct,  rise  to  God,  and  concentrate 
the  soul  in  him,  as  at  once  its  life  and 
rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and 
of  peace. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been 
suggested  by  the  writings  of  F^nelon, 
we  nave  aimed  to  free  religion  from  ex- 
aggerations  which,  we  fear,  weaken  its 
influence  over  reasonable  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  illustrate  its  dignity 
and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or  «e 
should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this 
great  subject  to  every  human  being. 
We  cannot,  however,  leave  it  without 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  superior  minds.  The 
neglect  which  it  generally  receives  from 
these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
signs  of  our  times.  The  claims  of  re- 
ligion on  intelligent  men  are  not  ytL 
understood,  and  the  low  place  which  it 
holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal  in- 
quiry wiU  one  day  be  recollected  as  the 
shame  of  our  age.  Some  remarics  on 
this  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable 
conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact 
that  religion,  considered  as  an  inteDect- 
usd  subject,  is  in  a  great  measure  left  lo 
a  particular  body  of  men  as  a  praiesr 
sional  concern  ;  and  the  fact  is  as  rom^ 
to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored.  It  is 
wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  especially 
a  superior  one,  snould  not  see  in  refig- 
ion  the  highest  obiect  of  thought  it 
is  wonderful  that  the  infinite  God,  the 
noblest  theme  of  the  universe,  shoold 
I  be  considered  as  a  monopoly  of  pro> 
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iosed  theologians ;   that  a  subject  so 
Vitst,  awful,  and  exalting  as  our  relation 
to  the  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  techni- 
cal men,  to  be  handled  so  much  for  sec- 
tarian purposes.   Religion  is  the  property 
and  dearest  interest  of  the  human  race. 
Every  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it 
It  should  be  approached  with  an  inde- 
pendence on  human  authority.    It  should 
be  rescued  from  all  the  factions  which 
have  seized  upon  it  as  their  particular 
possession.     Men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect should  feel  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
then  his  character  and  our  relation  to 
him  throw  all  other  subjects  into  obscu- 
rity, and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  con- 
secrated to  him»  can  never  attain  its 
true  use,  its  full  dimensions,   and  its 
proper  happiness.      Religion,   if  it  be 
true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowl- 
edge, which  is  not  gathered  round  it, 
and  quickened  and  illuminated  by  it,  is 
hardly  worth  the  name.     To  this  great 
theme  we  would  summon  all  orders  of 
mind,  —  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the 
student  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
life.      It  is  a  subject  to  which  every 
faculty  and  every  acquisition  may  pay 
tribute,   which  may   receive    aids  and 
lights  from  the  accuracy  of  the  logician, 
from  the  penetrating  spirit  of  philosophy, 
from  the  intuitions  of  genius,  from  the 
researches  of  history,  &om  the  science 
of  the  mind,  from  physical  science,  from 
every  branch  of  criticism,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  from  the  spontaneous  sug- 
gestions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of 
pure  but  unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which 
shows  the  degraded  state  of  religion, 
that  not  a  few  superior  minds  look 
down  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  their 
investigation.  Though  allied  with  all 
knowledge,  and  especially  with  that  of 
humj.n  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  separate  and  inferior  study, 
particularly  fitted  to  the  gloom  of  a  con- 
vent and  the  seclusion  of  a  minister. 
Rell^oa  is  still  confounded,  in  many 
and  m  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of 
monks  and  the  subtilties  and  stnfes  of 
theologians.  It  is  thought  a  mystery 
which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  witn 
our  other  knowledge.  It  is  never  ranked 
with  the  sciences  which  expand  and 
adorn  the  mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
method  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as 
a  vivifying  truth  throueh  which  the 
intellect  and  heart  are  sSike  to  be  in- 


vigorated and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on 
the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the 
great  interests  of  life  is  hardly  sus- 
pected. This  degradation  of  religion 
into  a  technical  study,  this  disjunction 
of  it  from  morals,  from  philosopny,  from 
the  various  objects  of  liberal  research, 
has  done  it  infinite  injury,  has  checked 
its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors 
which  gathered  round  it  in  times  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it 
a  mark  for  the  sophistry  and  ridicule  of 
the  licentious,  and  has  infused  a  lurking 
scepticism  into  many  powerful  under- 
standings. Nor  has  religion  suffered 
alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by 
the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  light. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become 
unstable  through  want  of  this  foundation 
to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the  whole 
sphere  of  truth  what  God  is  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining 
it  to  a  narrow  range,  we  commit  very 
much  such  an  injury  on  the  soul  as  the 
universe  would  suf^r  were  the  infinite 
Being  to  abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his 
energy  to  a  small  province  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  di- 
vorcing it  from  religion  is  a  topic  worthy 
of  separate  discussion.  Literature  has 
thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest. 
It  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  su- 
perficial, an  image  of  transient  modes  of 
thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of  life, 
not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immuta- 
ble truth,  and  of  deep  workings  of  the 
souL  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  no  desire  that  literature  should 
confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefiy  to  relig- 
ious topics,  and  we  hardly  know  a  greater 
calamity  which  it  coula  incur  than  by 
degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next 
to  profaneness,  we  dread  the  affectation 
of  piety  and  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only  lament 
that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the 
product  and  utterance  of  minds  which 
have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written, 
under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the 
principle  of  immortality.  We  do  not 
speak  lightly  when  we  say  that  all  works 
of  the  inteilect  which  have  not  in  some 
measure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or  to 
lose  their  power;  and  that  genius  is 
preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre  when  it 
disjoins  itself  from  Uie  Universal  Mind. 
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Religion  is  not  always  to  remain  in  its 
present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  brighter  day. 
It  begins  to  be  viewed  more  generously. 
It  is  gradually  attracting  to  itself  supe- 
rior understandings.  It  is  rising  from 
the  low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical 
study,  and  asserting  its  supremacy  among 
the  objects  of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we 
trust,  IS  opening  upon  the  world,  and  all 
literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  true  and  sublime  concep- 
tion of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in  the 
soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central 
sun,  shedding  its  beams  on  all  objects 
of  thought,  there  will  be  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence. It  will  be  felt  that  the  poet  has 
known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen 
it  only  under  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen 
it  under  this  celestial  light.  It  will  be 
felt  that  man,  the  zreat  subject  of  litera- 
ture, when  viewed  in  separation  from 
his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little 
understood  and  portrayed  as  a  plant 
torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  and 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will 
spring  up  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  litera- 
ture should  be  produced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion.  We  shall  be  told 
that  in  this  way  literature  will  lose  all 
variety  and  spirit,  that  a  monotonous 
and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over 
writing,  and  that  a  library  wiU  have  the 
air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this  fear.  Religion  has  certainlv  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones, 
and  to  wear  any  aspect  but  a  bright  and 
glowing  one.  It  has  lost  its  free  and 
various  movement  But  let  us  not  as- 
cribe to  its  nature  what  has  befallen  it 
from  adverse  circumstances.  The  truth 
is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses 
sdl  other  principles  in  giving  a  free  and 
manifold  action  to  the  mind.  It  recog- 
nizes in  every  faculty  and  sentiment  the 
workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a 
sphere  of  agency  to  each.  It  takes  our 
whole  nature  under  its  guardianship, 
and  with  a  parental  love  mmisters  to  its 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications. 
False  religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees 
evil  in  our  innocent  sensibilities,  and 
rules  with  a  tyrant's  frown  and  rod. 
True  religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful  sov- 
ereign, governing  to  protect,  to  give 


strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources. We  believe  that  under  its  in- 
fluence literature  is  to  pass  its  present 
limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  origiDal 
forms  of  composition.  Relieion  is  of  all 
principles  most  fruitful,  mi3tiform,  and 
unconfined.  It  is  sympathy  with  that 
Being  who  seems  to  delight  in  diversi- 
fyiner  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the 
products  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  It 
does  not  chain  us  to  a  few  essential 
duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  un- 
changing modes  of  writing.  It  has  the 
liberality  and  munificence  of  nature, 
which  not  only  produces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits 
and  flowers.  1 1  has  the  variety  and  bold 
contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at  the  foot 
of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the 
freshest,  sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms, 
in  the  wild,  troubled  ocean,  islands,  whose 
vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeminf 
fruitfulness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  oi 
Paradise.  Religion  will  accompusli  for 
Uterature  what  it  most  needs ;  that  is, 
will  ^ve  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The 
union  of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be 
desired.  Our  Uterature  is  lamentaUy 
superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful 
and  the  superficial  even  seem  to  be 
naturally  conjoined.  Let  not  beaaty  be 
so  wronged.  It  resides  chiefly  in  pro- 
found thoughts  and  feelings.  It  over- 
flows chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poetSi 
gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing  viskw. 
A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  as  ve 
believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlight- 
ened religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity 
overspreading  literature  in  conseaucnce 
of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  religkn, 
we  believe  that  the  sportive  and  cooac 
forms  of  composition,  instead  ol  bdqg 
abandoned,  will  only  be  refined  and  im- 
proved. We  know  that  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety :  bat 
they  have  their  root  in  the  constitutioB 
which  God  has  given  us,  and  oueht  not 
therefore  to  be  indiscriminateijjr  con- 
demned. The  propensity  to  wit  and 
laughter  does  indeeci,  through  exccssitt 
induls^ence,  often  issue  in  a  character  of 
heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unferf- 
ing  ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratificatioa 
in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gajetr 
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round  vice,  and  sometimes  even  pours 
contempt  on  virtue.  But,  though  often 
and  mournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a 
fi^ift  of  God.  and  may  and  ought  to  min- 
ister not  only  to  innocent  pleasure,  but 
to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  Man  was 
made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor ; 
and  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  re- 
storative as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to 
his  childhood,  seems  to  forget  his  wis- 
dom, leaves  the  imagination  to  exhilarate 
itself  by  sportive  mventions,  talks  of 
amusing  incongruities  in  conduct  and 
events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentrici- 
ties and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom 
he  most  esteems,  allows  himself  in  arch 
allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire,  and 
transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludi- 
crous combinations.  We  have  said  that 
on  these  occasions  the  mind  seems  to 
put  off  its  wisdom ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that,  in  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if 
we  may  so  say,  to  its  centre,  and  there, 
unseen,  keeps  guard  over  this  transient 
folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are 
never  to  be  passed  in  the  freest  mo- 
ments, and,  like  a  judicious  parent 
watching  the  sports  ot  childhood,  pre- 
serves a  stainless  innocence  of  soul  in 
the  very  exuberance  of  gayety.  This 
combination  of  moral  power  with  wit 
and  humor,  with  comic  conceptions  and 
irrepressible  laughter,  this  union  of 
mirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  character ;  and  we  believe 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  an 
enlightened  religion,  this  action  of  the 
mind  will  increase,  and  will  overflow  in 
compositions  which,  joining  innocence 
to  sportiveness,  will  communicate  un- 
mixed delight.  Religion  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  occasion^  mirth.  In  the 
same  character,  the  solemn  thought  and 
the  sublime  emotions  of  the  improved 
Christian  mav  be  joined  with  the  un- 
anxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gayety 
of  early  years. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration 
of  our  views.  We  believe  that  the  union 
of  religion  with  genius  will  favor  that 
species  of  composition  to  which  it  may 
seem  at  first  to  be  least  propitious. 
We  refer  to  that  department  of  litera- 
ture which  has  for  its  object  the  delin- 
eation of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible 
and  guiltv  passions.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  tnese  gloomy  and  appalling  feat- 


ures of  our  nature  may  be  best  com- 
prehended and  portrayed  by  the  purest 
and  noblest  minds.  The  common  idea 
is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the 
more  they  are  experienced,  can  the 
more  effectually  be  described  We 
have  one  strong  presumption  against 
this  doctrine.  Tradition  leads  us  to 
believe  that  Shakspeare,  though  he 
painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfully  the 
storms  of  passion,  was  a  calm  and 
cheerful  man.  The  passions  are  too 
engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves ;  and  none  are  more  igno- 
rant of  their  growth  and  subtile  work- 
ings than  their  own  victims.  Nothing 
reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  own 
souls  like  religion ;  and  in  disclosing 
to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  of  pas- 
sion to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to 
spread  its  hues  over  every  tnought,  it 

fives  us  a  key  to  all  souls ;  for,  in  aD, 
uman  nature  is  essentially  one,  having 
the  same  spiritual  elements  and  the 
same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is 
believed,  understands  the  wild  and  irreg- 
ular motions  of  the  mind  like  him  m 
whom  a  principle  of  divine  order  has 
begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man 
knows  the  horror  oi  thick  darkness 
which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehe- 
ment passion  like  him  who  is  rising 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  selfish  shrewdness 
which  is  thought  to  give  a  peculiar  and 
deep  insight  into  human  nature.  But 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  boasts  is 
partial,  distorted,  and  vul|;ar,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  We 
value  it  little.  We  believe  that  no 
qualification  avails  so  much  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms, 
in  its  ^ood  and  evil  manifestations,  as 
that  emightened,  celestial  charity  which 
religion  alone  inspires ;  for  this  estab- 
lishes sympathies  between  us  and  all 
men,  and  tnus  makes  them  intelligible 
to  us.  A  man  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
alone  contemplates  vice  as  it  really  ex- 
ists, and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  the  most  depraved  fellow- 
beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his  own 
nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages 
of  the  passions,  he  sees  conscience, 
though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor 
wholly  powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs 
of  an  unextinguished  moral  life  in  in- 
ward struggles,  in  occasional  relentin^s, 
in  sighings  for  lost  innocence,  in  reviv- 
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ing  throbs  of  earlv  affections,  in  the 
sophistry  by  whicn  the  guilty  mind 
would  become  reconciled  to  itself,  in 
remorse,  in  anxious  foreboding,  in  de- 
spair, perhaps  in  studied  recklessness 
and  cherished  self-forgetfulness.  These 
conflicts  between  the  passions  and  the 
moral  nature  are  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  we  refer;  and  we  believe  that 
to  portray  them  with  truth  and  power, 
the  man  of  genius  can  find  in  nothing 
such  effectual  aid  as  in  the  development 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in 
his  own  breast 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view 
of  a  great  subject    The  connection  of 


religion  with  intellect  and  literature  is 
yet  to  be  pointed  out  We  conclude 
with  expressing  our  strong  convictioi 
that  the  human  mind  will  mcome  more 
various,  piercine ,  and  all-comprehendiiig^ 
more  capable  of  understanding  and  ex^ 
pressing  the  solemn  and  the  sporting 
the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  the  pii>* 
found  and  the  tender,  in  proportioD  ai 
it  shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  bf 
the  true  knowled^  of  God.  Genin^ 
intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensi- 
bility, must  all  be  baptized  into  religiou 
or  thev  will  never  know,  and  iK]f^ 
make  Known,  their  real  glory  and  iai 
mortal  power.  j 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
THE   REV.  JOSEPH   TUCKERMAN,   D.D. 

Delivered  at  the  Warreti  Street  Chapel^  on  Sunday  Evenings 

yanuary  31,  1841. 


Five  years  ago  this  Chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  of  this  city.  This  event 
makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem 
to  some  to  merit  no  particular  notice. 
It  is  remembered,  however,  by  not  a  few 
individuals  and  families,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  many  good  influences.  Still  more, 
it  is  not  an  event  which  stands  alone. 
This  Chapel  is  the  sign  of  an  important 
movement,  which  is  not  soon  to  pass 
away.  It  sprung  from  the  labors  of  that 
faithful  servant  of  God  to  whom  we  owe 
the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  in  this  place.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  reveals  to  us,  his 
life  and  labors ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  relieious 
services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  offering  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  have  wished, 
ever  since  his  removal,  to  express  my 
reverence  for  his  character,  and  my 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  To 
these  topics  I  invite  your  attention.  But 
before  entering  on  them  I  propose  to 
consider  a  more  general  subject,  which 
was  often  on  the  lips  of  our  departed 
friend,  to  which  he  constantly  recurred 


in  his  writings,  and  on  the  comprehi 
sion  of  whicn  the  permanence  of 
Ministry  at  Large  chiefly  depends, 
subject  is,  the  obligation  of  a  dty 
care  for  and  watch  over  the  moral  h< 
of  its  members,  and  especially  to 
over  the  moral  safety  and  elevation 
its  poorer  and  more  exposed  clas 
The  life  of  our  departed  friend  cml 
and  expressed  tins  truth  with  sii 
power,  and  the  consideration  of  it  is 
natund  and  fit  introduction  to  a  met 
rial  of  his  virtues  and  labors,  as 
as  particularly  adapted  to  the 
which  has  brought  us  together. 

Why  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  j 
brought  so  near  to  one  another  in  citic 
It  is,  that  nearness  should  awaken  s] 
pathy;  that  multiplying  wants  si 
knit  us  more  closely  together ;  thai 
should  understand  one  another's 
and  sufferings ;  that  we  should  act^ 
petually  on  one  another  for  good-^ 
were  we  not  brought  into  being  in 
tudes,  endowed  each  with  the  power 
satisfying  to  the  full  his  particular  waal 
God  nas  room  enough  for  a  anivcrae 
separate,  lonely,  silent  beings,  of 
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unshared  enjoyment.  But  through  the 
whole  range  of  nature  we  find  nothing 
insulated,  nothing  standing  alone.  Union 
is  the  law  of  his  creation.  Even  matter 
is  an  emblem  of  universal  sympathy,  for 
all  its  particles  tend  towards  one  another, 
and  its  great  masses  are  bound  into  one 
system  by  mutual  attraction.  How  much 
more  was  the  human  race  made  for 
sympathy  and  mutual  aid!  How  plain 
is  the  social  destination  of  man !  born, 
as  he  is,  into  the  arms  of  love,  sus- 
tained from  the  beginning  by  human 
kindness,  endowed  with  speech,  and 
plunged  among  fellow-beings  to  whose 
feelings  he  cannot  but  respond,  into 
whose  hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  his  own, 
and  whose  rights,  feelings,  and  interests 
are  commenaed  to  his  regard  by  a  law 
of  love  and  justice  written  withm  him 
by  a  divine  hand.  Can  we  ask  why  such 
beings  are  gathered  into  cities?  Is  it 
not  that  they  should  propose  a  common 
weal }  Is  it  not  that  they  should  desire 
and  seek  each  other's  highest  good? 
What  is  the  happiest  community  ?  What 
the  city  which  should  be  chosen  above 
all  others  as  our  home  ?  It  is  that  the 
members  of  which  form  one  bodv,  in 
which  no  class  seeks  a  monopoly  of 
honor  or  fi;ood,  in  which  no  cla^ss  is  a 
prey  to  others,  in  which  there  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  that  every  human  being  may 
have  opportunity  to  develop  his  powers. 
What  is  the  happiest  community  ?  It  is 
not  that  in  which  the  goods  of  life  are 
accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  which 
property  sinks  a  great  gulf  between 
difi^rent  ranks,  in  which  one  portion  of 
societv  swells  with  pride  and  the  other 
is  broken  in  spirit ;  but  a  community  in 
which  labor  is  respected,  and  the  means 
of  comfort  and  improvement  are  liber- 
all3r  diffused.  It  is  not  a  community  in 
which  intelligence  is  developed  in  a  lew, 
whilst  the  many  are  given  up  to  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  a  gross  animal 
existence ;  but  one  in  which  the  mind  is 
so  reverenced  in  every  condition  that  the 
opportunities  of  its  culture  are  afforded 
to  alL  It  is  a  community  in  which  re- 
ligion is  not  used  to  break  the  many 
into  subjection,  but  is  dispensed  even  to 
the  poorest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  de- 
grading influence  of  poverty,  to  give 
Oiem  generous  sentiments  and  hopes,  to 
exalt  them  from  animals  into  men,  into 
Christians,  into  children  of  God.  This 
is  a  happy  community,  where  human  nat- 


ure is  held  in  honor ;  where,  to  rescue 
it  from  ignorance  and  crime,  to  give  it 
an  impulse  towards  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  is  thought  the  chief  end 
of  the  social  union. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  most  large 
cities  that,  instead  of  this  union  and 
sympathy,  they  consist  of  different  ranks 
so  widely  separated  as,  indeed,  to  form 
di£Eerent  communities.  In  most  large 
cities  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  na- 
tions, understanding  as  little  of  one  an- 
other, having  as  litUe  intercourse,  as  if 
they  lived  in  different  lands.  In  such  a 
city  as  London  the  distance  of  a  few 
streets  only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage 
of  civilization  to  another,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  refinement  to  barbarism,  from 
the  abodes  of  cultivated  intellect  to 
brutal  ignorance,  from  what  is  called 
fashion  to  the  grossest  manners ;  and 
these  distinct  communities  know  com- 
paratively nothing  of  each  other.  There 
are  travellers  from  that  great  city  who 
come  to  visit  bur  Indians,  but  who  leave 
at  home  a  community  as  essentially  bar- 
barous as  that  which  they  seek,  who, 
perhaps,  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  the 
midst  of  it  giving  it  no  thought  To 
these  travellers  a  hovel  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  which  they  have  left  would  be 
as  strange  a  place  as  the  wigwam  of  our 
own  forests.  They  know  as  little  what 
thousands  of  their  own  city  suffer,  to 
what  extremities  thousands  are  reduced, 
by  what  arts  thousands  live,  as  they 
know  of  the  modes  of  life  in  savage 
tribes.  How  much  more  useful  lessons 
would  they  learn,  and  how  much  holier 
feelings  would  be  awakened  in  them, 
were  tney  to  penetrate 'the  dens  of  want, 
and  woe,  and  crime,  a  few  steps  from 
their  own  door,  than  they  gain  from  ex- 
ploring this  new  world  !  And  what  I  say 
of  London  is  true  also  of  this  city  in  a 
measure.  Not  a  few  grow  up  and  die 
here  without  understanding  how  multi- 
tudes live  and  die  around  them,  without 
having  descended  into  the  damp  cellar 
where  childhood  and  old  age  spend  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer,  or  with- 
out scaling  the  upper  room  which  con- 
tains within  its  narrow  and  naked  walls 
not  one,  but  two  and  even  three  families. 
They  see  the  poor  in  the  street,  but 
never  follow  them  in  thought  to  their 
cheerless  homes,  or  ask  how  the  long 
day  is  filled  up.  They  travel,  in  books 
at  least,  to  distant  regions,  among  na- 
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tions  of  different  languages  and  com- 
plexions, but  are  strangers  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  masses  who  speak 
their  native  tongue,  live  under  their  eye, 
and  are  joined  with  them  for  weal  or  woe 
in  the  same  social  state.  This  estrange- 
ment of  men  from  men,  of  class  from 
class,  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
a  great  city.  It  shows  that  the  true  bond 
of  communities  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
known. 

The  happy  community  is  that  in  which 
its  members  care  for  one  another,  and 
in  which  there  is,  especially,  an  interest 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  all.  That  sympathy  which  pro- 
vides for  the  outward  wants  of  all,  which 
sends  supplies  to  the  poor  man's  house, 
is  a  blessed  fruit  of  Christianity  *,  and  it 
is  happy  when  this  prevails  in  and  binds 
together  a  city.  But  we  have  now  learned 
that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  essentially, 
permanently  aided  by  the  mere  relief  of 
bodily  wants.    We  are  learning  that  the 

freatest  efforts  of  a  community  should 
e  directed,  not  to  relieve  indigence,  but 
to  dry  up  its  sources,  to  supply  moral 
wants,  to  spread  purer  principles  and 
habits,  to  remove  the  temptations  to  in- 
temperance and  sloth,  to  snatch  the  child 
from  moral  perdition,  and  to  make  the 
man  equal  to  his  own  support  by  awak- 
ening m  him  the  spirit  and  the  powers 
of  a  man.  The  glory  and  happiness  of 
a  community  consists  in  vigorous  efforts, 
springing  from  love,  sustained  by  faith, 
for  the  diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of 
intelligence,  of  self-respect,  of  self-con- 
trol, of  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  for 
moral  and  religious  growth.  Here  is  the 
first  end,  the  supreme  interest,  which 
a  community  should  propose,  and  in 
achieving  it  all  other  interests  are  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little 
understood  !  that  the  greatest  thing  in  a 
city  is  man  himself.  He  is  its  end.  We 
admire  its  palaces ;  but  the  mechanic 
who  builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces. 
Human  nature,  in  its  lowest  form,  in  the 
most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of  more 
worth  than  all  outward  improvements. 
You  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  your  city. 
I  know  but  one  true  prosperity.  Does 
the  human  soul  grow  and  prosper  here  .? 
Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets. 
I  ask.  Who  throng  them  }  Is  it  a  low- 
minded,  self-seeking,  gold- worshipping, 
man-despising  crowd,  which  I  see  rush- 


ing through  them  }    Do  I  meet  in  them 
under  the  female  form,  the  gayly-deck^ 
prostitute,  or  the  idle,  wasteful,  aiml 
profitless  woman  of  fashion  ?   Do  1 
the  young  man  showing  off  his  p 
person  as   the   perfection   of   nat 
works,  wasting  his  golden  hours  in 
sipation  and  sloth,  and  bearine  in 
countenance  and  gaze  the  manes  < 
profligate  ?     Do  I  meet  a  grasping 
titude,   seeking  to  thrive  by   coo 
ments  and  frauds  ?  an  anxious  multi 
driven  bv  fear  of  want  to  doubtful 
of  gain  r  an  unfeeling  multitude, 
nothing  for  others,  if  they  may 
selves  prosper  or  enjoy  ?     in  the  n 
borhood  of  your  conofortable  or  spl 
dwellings  are  there  abodes  of  sq 
misery,   of  reckless  crime,   of    be 
intemperance,   of   half-famished 
hood,  of  profaneness,  of  dissoluten 
temptation  for  thou|;htless  vouth  ? 
are  these  multiplymg  with  your 
perity,  and  outstripping  and  neutrali 
the  influences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  T 
your  prosperitv  is  a  vain  show.    Its 
use  is,  to  malce  a  better  people, 
^lory  and  happiness  of  a  city  consist 
m  the  number,  but  the  character,  ol 
population.    Of  all  the  fine  arts  in  a 
the  ^andest  is  the  art  of  forming 
specimens  of  humanity.     The  cos 
productions  of    our    manufactures 
cheap  compared  with  a  wise  and 
human  being.    A  city  which  should 
tically  adopt  the  principle,  that  i 
worth  more  than  wealth  or  show, 
gain  an  impulse  that  would  place 
the  head  of  cities.    A  city  in  which 
should  be  trained  worthy  of  the 
would  become  the   metropolis  < 
earth. 

God  has  prospered  us,  and,  as  we 
lieve,   is  again  to  prosper  us,  in 
business ;  and  let  us  show  our  gra 
by  inquiring  for  what  end  prospe 
given,  and  now  it  may  best  accoi 
the  end  of  the  Giver.     Let  us  use 
give   a   higher  character  to  our 
to  send  refining,   purifpng    infl 
through  every  department  of  life 
us  especially  use   it   to   multi^>I\ 
influences  in  those   classes  which 
most  exposed  to    temptation, 
use  it   to  prevent   the   propagati 
crime  from  parent  to  child.     Let 
it  in  behalf  of  those  in  whom  our 
is  most  depressed,  and  who,  if  neg! 
will  probably  bring  on  themselves 
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arm  of  penal  law.  Nothing  is  so  just  a 
cause  of  self-respect  in  a  city  as  the 
healthy,  moral  condition  of  those  who 
are  most  exp>osed  to  crime.  This  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  prosperous  classes 
are  wise,  intelligent,  and  worthy  of 
their  prosperity.  Crime  is  to  the  state 
what  dangerous  disease  is  to  the  human 
frame,  and  to  expel  it  should  be  to  the 
community  an  object  of  the  deepest 
concern.  This  topic  is  so  important 
that  I  cannot  leave  it  without  urging  it 
on  your  serious  thoughts. 

Society  has  hitherto  employed  its 
energy  chiefly  to  punish  crime.  It  is 
infinitely  more  important  to  prevent  it ; 
and  this  I  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those 
alone  on  whom  the  criminal  preys.  I 
do  not  think  only  or  chiefly  of  those 
who  suffer  from  crime.  I  plead  also, 
and  plead  more,  for  those  who  perpe- 
trate it.  In  moments  of  clear,  calm 
thought  I  feel  more  for  the  wrong-doer 
than  for  him  who  is  wronged.  In  a  case 
of  theft,  incomparably  the  most  wretched 
man  is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who  is 
robbed.  The  innocent  are  not  undone 
by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  from  which 
they  suffer.  They  are  innocent,  though 
injured.  They  do  not  bear  the  brand 
of  infamous  crime ;  and  no  language 
can  express  the  import  of  this  distinc- 
tion. When  I  visit  the  cell  of  a  convict, 
and  see  a>  human  being  who  has  sunk 
beneath  his  race,  who  is  cast  out  by  his 
race,  whose  name  cannot  be  pronounced 
in  his  home,  or  can  be  pronounced  only 
to  start  a  tear,  who  has  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  every  friend,  who  has  iost 
that  spring  of  virtue  and  effort,  the  hope 
of  esteem,  whose  conscience  is  burdened 
with  irreparable  guilt,  who  has  hardened 
himself  against  the  appeals  of  religion 
and  love,  —  here,  here  I  see  a  ruin.  The 
man  whom  he  has  robbed  or  murdered, 
how  much  happier  than  he  !  What  I 
want  is,  not  merely  that  society  should 
protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it 
shall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its 
exposed  members  from  crime,  and  so  do 
for  the  sake  of  these  as  truly  as  for  its 
own.  It  should  not  suffer  human  nature 
to  fall  so  dee',jly,  so  terribly,  if  the  ruin 
can  be  avoided.  Society  ought  not  to 
breed  monsters  in  its  bosom.  If  it  will 
not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  igno- 
rant and  poor  from  tne  blackest  vice,  if 
it  will  even  quicken  vice  b^  its  selfish- 
ness and  luxury,  its  worship  of  wealth, 


its  scorn  of  human  nature,  then  it  must 
suffer,  and  deserves  to  suffer,  from 
crime. 

I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might 
imderstand  and  feel  how  far  we  are 
chargeable  with  much  of  the  crime  and 
misery  around  us  of  which  we  complain. 
Is  it  not  an  acknowledged  moral  truth, 
that  we  are  answerable  for  all  evil  which 
we  are  able,  but  have  failed,  to  prevent } 
Were  Providence  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  remedv  for  a  man  dying  at  our  feet, 
and  shoula  we  withhold  it,  would  not 
the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door  ? 
Are  we  not  accessory  to  the  destruction 
of  the  blind  man  who  in  our  sight  ap- 
proaches a  precipice  and  whom  we  do 
not  warn  of  his  danger  ?  On  the  same 
ground  much  of  the  guilt  and  misery 
around  us  must  be  imputed  to  ourselves. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  children  in  a 
large  city  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice  }  Because  that  city  abandons  them 
to  ruinous  influences,  from  which  it 
might  and  ought  to  rescue  them.  Why 
is  oeggary  so  often  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  ?  Because  the  public, 
and  because  individuals,  do  little  or 
nothing  to  break  the  fatal  inheritance. 
Whence  come  many  of  the  darkest 
crimes  ?  From  despondency,  reckless- 
ness, and  a  pressure  of  suffering  which 
sympathy  would  have  lightened.  Human 
sympathy.  Christian  sympathy,  were  it 
to  penetrate  the  dwellings  ot  the  igno- 
rant, poor,  and  suffering,  were  its  voice 
lifted  up  to  encourage,  guide,  and  con- 
sole, and  its  arm  stretched  out  to  sus- 
tain, what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into 
being !  What  a  new  city  should  we  live 
in  !  How  many  victims  of  stem  justice 
would  become  trie  living,  joyful  witnesses 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  a  wise 
Christian  love ! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  expressed 
s}mipathy  with  the  criminal ;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  I  have  any  desire  to  screen 
him  from  that  wise  punishment  which 
aims  at  once  to  reform  offenders  and 
protect  society.  The  mercy  which 
would  turn  aside  the  righteous  penal- 
ties of  law  is,  however  unconsciously,  a 
form  of  cruelty.  As  friends  of  the 
tempted  part  of  the  community,  we 
should  make  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
next  to  hopeless.  But  let  not  society 
stop  here.  Let  it  use  every  means  in 
its  power  of  rescuing  its  members  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  crime  and 
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public  punishment.  Let  it  especially 
protect  the  exposed  child.  Here  is  a 
paramount  duty  which  no  community 
has  yet  fulfilled.  If  the  chili  be  left  to 
^ow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of 
Its  Maker,  of  its  relation  to  society,  to 
grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  profaneness 
and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice 
of  falsehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  com- 
munity complain  of  his  crime.  It  has 
quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year 
after  year,  arming  himself  against  its 
order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most  to 
blame  when  at  last  he  deals  the  guilty 
blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a 
primary  duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to 
this  representation  of  duty.  It  will  be 
said  by  not  a  few,  **  We  have  not  time 
to  take  care  of  others.  We  do  our  part 
in  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  our 
families.  Let  every  man  watch  over  his 
own  household,  and  society  will  be  at 
peace." 

I  reply,  first,  this  defence  is  not 
founded  in  truth.  Very  few  can  hon- 
estly say  that  they  have  no  time  or 
strength  to  spend  beyond  their  families. 
How  much  time,  thought,  wealth, 
strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted, 
by  a  Targe  proportion  of  every  people  ! 
Were  the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were 
there  a  fraternal  concern  for  the  falling 
and  fallen  members  of  the  community, 
what  an  amount  of  energy  would  be 
spent  in  redeeming  society  from  its 
terrible  evils,  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  exertion  at  home  ! 

But,  still  more,  we  defeat  ourselves, 
when  we  neglect  the  moral  state  of  the 
city  where  we  live,  under  pretence  of 
caring  for  our  families.  How  little  may 
it  profit  you,  my  friends,  that  you  labor 
at  home,  if  in  the  next  street,  amidst 
haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the  thief, 
the  ruffian,  is  learning  his  lesson  or  pre- 
paring his  instruments  of  destruction! 
How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you 
are  striving  to  educate  your  children,  if 
around  you  the  children  of  others  are 
neglected,  are  contaminated  with  evil 
principles  or  impure  passions  !  Where 
is  it  that  our  sons  often  receive  the  most 
powerful  impulses?  In  the  street,  at 
school,  from  associates.  Their  ruin 
may  be  sealed  by  a  young  female 
brought  up  in  the  haunts  of  vice.  Their 
first  oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profane- 


ness which  they  hear  from  the  sons  \ 
the  abandoned.  What  is  the 
obstruction  to  our  e£Eorts  for  ed^ 
our  children  ?  It  is  the  comi^ 
around  us.  That  corruption  steals  i 
our  homes,  and  neutralizes  the  infl 
of  home.  We  hope  to  keep  our 
circle  pure  amidst*  general  im 
This  is  like  striving  to  keep  our 
ular  houses  healthy,  when  infectioA 
ragins;  around  us.  If  an  accam  ' 
of  filth  in  our  neighborhood  were 
ing  forth  foul  stench  and  pest£ 
vapors  on  every  side,  we  sboald 
plead,  as  a  reason  for  letting  it 
that  we  were  striving  to  prevent  a 
accumulation  within  our  own 
Disease  would  not  less  certainly  m 
us  because  the  source  of  it  was  not 
pared  by  ourselves.  The  infection 
moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of 
plague.  We  have  a  personal  tntereil 
the  prevalence  of  order  and  good 
ciples  on  every  side.  If  any  m 
the  social  body  suffer,  all  must 
with  it.  This  is  God's  ordination, 
his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus 
he  summons  us  to  watch  over 
brother  for  his  good.  In  this 
where  the  children  are  taught  cl 
public  schools,  all  parents  have 
reason  for  seeking  that  all  dasset 
society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  r^ly  to. 
excuse  for  neglecting  others  drawn 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  o«r 
families.     True,  we  must  attend  to 
families ;    but  what   is    the  great 
which  we  should  propose  in 
our  children  ?    Is  it  to  train  th 
for  themselves  only.^  to  shut  thes 
in  their  own  pleasures .'  to  give 
knowledge  by  which   they  may  \ 
their  private  interests  ?    Should  it 
be  our  first  care  to  breathe  into 
the  spirit  of  Christians  }  to  give  ti 
generous  interest  in  our  race?  to 
them  to  live  and  to  die  for  their 
beings  ?    Is  not  this  the  true  edi 
And  can  we,  then,  educate  them 
than  by  giving  them,  in  our  own 
sons,  examples  of  a  true  concern 
our  less    prosperous   fellow 
Should  not  our  common  tones  a 
in  them  sympathy  with   the  poor, 
ie;norant,  and  depraved  ?     ShonW 
the  influences  of  home  fit  them  W\ 
forth  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
This  is  a  Christian  education. 
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worth  ail  accomplishments.     Give  to 
!  society  a  generous,  disinterested  son  or 
daughter,  and  you  will  pay  with  interest 
the  debt  you  owe  it     Blessed  is  that 
home  where  such  members  are  formed 
to  be  heads  of  future  families  and  foun- 
tains of  pure  influence  to  the  communi- 
ties of  which  they  form  a  part     In  this 
respect  our  education  is  most  deficient 
Whilst  we  pay  profusely  for  superficial 
accompiishments,  very  uttle  is  done  to 
breathe  a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
spirit  into  the  young. 
i     la  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding 
acepticism  will  pry  out,  ''  Wh^  all  this 
'labor?     Society  cannot  be   improved. 
Its  evils  cannot  be  done  away."     But 
this  croaking  has  little  significance  to 
one  who  believes  in  Christ,  the  divinely 
ordained  Regenerator  of  the  world,  and 
who  compares,  in  the  light  of  history, 
the  present  witJi  past  times.     On  these 
'aothorities,  1  maintain  that  society  ^aif 
be  improved.     1  am  confident  that  this 
dty  would  become  a  new  place,  a  new 
^creation,  were  the  intelligent  and  good 
lo  seek  in  earnest  to  spread  their  intel- 
ligence and  goodness.    We  have  pow- 
eiB  enough  here  for  a  mighty  chanee, 
were  they  faithfully  used.     I  would  add, 
4hat  God  permits  evils  for  this  verv  end, 
that  tfaev  should  be  resisted  ancf  sub- 
dued.   He  intends  that  this  world  shall 
Vrow  better  and  happier,  not  through 
lis  own  immediate  agency,  but  through 
fhe  labors  and  sufferings  of  benevolence. 
This  world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
power  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a 
Monument,  a  trophy,  to  the  power  of 
foodness.     The  greatness  of  its  crimes 
and  woes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but 
I  a  call  to  greater  effort.     On  our  earth 
Ihe  divine  Philanthropist  has  begun  a 
«ar  with  evil.     His  cross  is  erected  to 
gather  together  soldiers  for  the  con- 
iict,  and  victory  is  written  in  his  blood. 
-The  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ  breathes 
abeadv  proved  itself  equal  to  this 
are.     How  much  has  it  already  done 
repress  ferocity  in  Christian  nations, 
purify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or 
tigate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for 
and  want !     These  are  but  its 
t  fruits.      In  the   progress  already 
by  conununities  under  its  influ- 
we  are  taught  that  society  is  not 
Mestined  to  repeat  itself  perpetually,  to 
stand  still  for  ever.    We  learn  that  great 
'cities  need  not  continue  to  be  sinks  of 


pollution.  No  man  has  seized  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  present  age  who  does 
not  see  in  it  the  means  and  material  of 
a  vast  and  beneficent  social  change. 
The  revolution  which  we  are  called  to 
advance  has,  in  truth,  be^n.  The  great 
distinction  of  our  dmes  is  a  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  refinement,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  through  a  vastly  wider 
sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and 
laboring  classes  have  means  of  improve- 
ment not  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times. 
And  why  stop  here  ?  Wh]^  not  increase 
these  means  where  now  enjoyed }  Why 
not  extend  them  where  they  are  not 
possessed  ?  Why  shall  any  portion  of 
the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of 
sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may 
nse  to  comfort  and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  singu- 
larly unreasonable  to  doubt  and  despair 
of  the  improvement  of  society.  Provi- 
dence is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in 
broad  light,  the  success  of  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  human  affairs.  I 
might  refer  to  the  chanee  produced 
among  ourselves,  within  a  few  years,  by 
the  exertions  of  good  men  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,  the  very  vice 
which  seemed  the  most  inveterate,  and 
which  more  than  all  others  spreads  pov- 
erty and  crime.  But  this  moral  revolu- 
tion in  our  own  country^  sinks  into 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  amaz- 
ing and  almost  incredible  work  now  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
A  few  years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to 
name  the  country  of  all  others  most 
degraded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly 
crushed  by  intemperance,  'we  shoula 
have  selected  Ireland.  There  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  were  alike  swept 
away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible 
torrent.  Childhood  was  baptized  into 
drunkenness.  And  now,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  vice  of 
ages  has  almost  been  rooted  out.  In  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the 
past  is  vanished.  A  new  Ireland  has 
started  into  life.  Three  millions  of  her 
population  have  taken  the  pledge  of 
to^  abstinence,  and  instances  01  vio- 
lating the  pledge  are  very,  very  rare. 
The  great  national  anniversaries,  on 
which  the  whole  laboring  population 
used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are  now 
giyen  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  ex- 
cise on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been 
diminished  nearly  half  a  million  ster- 
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ling.  History  records  no  revolution 
like  this.  It  is  the  grand  event  of  the 
present  day.  Father  Matthew,  the 
leader  in  this  moral  revolution,  ranks 
far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  times.  As  Protestants,  we  smile  at 
the  old  legends  of  the  Catholic  church  ; 
but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is 
true.  However  we  may  question  the 
claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she  has  a 
living  minister,  if  he  may  be  judged 
from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be  can- 
onized, and  whose  name  should  be 
placed  in  the  calendar  not  far  below, 
apostles.  And  is  this  an  age  in  which 
to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes  in 
society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass 
of  men  from  brutal  ignorance  and  still 
mcrre  brutal  vice  ? 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been 
made  are  needed  at  the  present  moment 
Our  city  is  growing,  and  we  are  impa- 
tient for  its  more  rapid  growth,  as  if 
size  and  numbers  were  happiness.  We 
are  anxious  to  swell  our  population.  Is 
it  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what 
kind  of  a  population  we  are  to  gather 
here  }  Are  we  so  blind  as  to  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
other  cities  }  Are  we  willing  to  increase 
only  our  physical  comforts,  our  material 
wealth  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  great 
cities  have  hitherto  drawn  together  the 
abandoned  1  have  bred  a  horde  of  ig- 
norant, profligate,  criminal  poor.?  have 
been  deformed  by  the  horrible  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  famine,  of  splendor  and  ab- 
ject woe .?  Do  we  not  know  that  among 
the  indigent  and  laborious  classes  of 
great  cities  the  mortality  is  fearfully 
great  in  comparison  witn  that  of  the 
country?  a  result  to  be  traced  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  which  these  peo- 
ple breathe,  to  the  filth,  darkness,  and 
dampness  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  suf- 
fering, comfortless  condition  of  their 
children,  and  to  the  gross  vices  which 
spring  up  from  ignorance  and  destitu- 
tion. Do  we  want  no  better  destiny  for 
this  our  dear  and  honored  metropolis  1 
You  will  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  foe 
to  what  are  called  improvements.  Let 
our  city  grow.  Let  railroads  connect  it 
with  the  distant  West.  Let  commerce 
link  it  with  the  remotest  East.  But, 
whilst  its  wealth  and  numbers  grow,  let 
its  means  of  intelligence,  religion,  virtiie, 
domestic  purity,  and  fraternal  union 
grow  faster.    llet  us  be  more  anxious 


for  moral  than  physical  growth.  May 
God  withhold  prosperity,  unless  it  b  U> 
be  inspired,  hallowed,  ennobled  bj  pub- 
lic spirit,  by  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  by  increasing  concern  of  the 
enlightened  and  opulent  for  the  ignorant 
and  poor  !  If  prosperity  is  to  narrav 
and  harden  us,  to  divide  us  into  castes 
of  high  and  low,  to  corrupt  the  rich  by 
extravagance  and  pride,  and  to  create  a 
more  reckless  class  of  poor,  then  God 
avert  it  from  us  !  But  prosperity  need 
not  be  so  abused.  It  admits  of  noiUe 
uses.  It  may  multiply  the  means  of 
good.  It  may  multiply  leachers  of  tra& 
and  virtue.  It  may  make  the  desert 
places  of  society  blossom  as  the  rose. 
To  this  end  may  our  prosperity  be  con- 
secrated. Thus  may  we  requite  the 
Author  of  all  good. 

How  we  may  accomplish  the  good 
work  now  set  before  us  1  have  not  tine 
to  say.     I  would  only  ask  your  attmdoi 
to  one  means  of  improving  our  dty.  to 
which  our  attention  is  particuUrlycalkd 
by  the  occasion  which  has  brought  v 
together.     I   refer  to  the  Ministry  al 
Lsu-ge.     The  reasons  for  this  instttotioa 
are  too  obvious  to  require  labored  esqn* 
sition.    That  those  classes  of  soadf 
which  enjoy  fewest  advantages  of  edu- 
cation peculiarly  need  instruction  aid 
the  voice  of   the  living  teacher;  thM 
those  whose    habits,    conditions,   and 
wants  exclude  them  in  effect  from  ctf 
churches,   should  be  visited    in   thdr 
homes  by  the  ministers  of  Christiuiity; 
who  does   not  see  and   acknowledge? 
If  we.  with  everv  means  of  culture,  need 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  poor  need  %  \ 
more.     Is  it  not  a  duty,  and  shouki  iic 
not  rejoice,  to  send  forth  faithful  ea» 
lightened  men  whose  office  shall  be  W 
strengthen  those  whom  corrupt  vaSat 
ences  are   sweeping    from    duty  will 
peculiar  power,  to  guide  those  who  hiA^ 
no  other  counsellor,  to  admonish  Tjii, 
cheer  those  who  are  pressed  with  hcw^ 
iest  temptations,  to  awaken  the  miid» 
of  those  who  are  almost  unconscioas  d 
their  intellectual  powers,  to  breathe  iof- 
titudc  into  those  who  suffer  most.  H 
open  a  better  world  to  those  to  w1m«| 
this  world  is  darkened,  and  above  aHj 
to  snatch  their  children  from  nnm  IB| 
protect  the  young  who  seem  born  to* 
heritage  of  want  or  crime  t    The  iniin^| 
try  devoted  to  these  offices  is,  tmdeoiaK 
bly,  a  wise,  Christian,  noble  institatioft^ 
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This  evening  you  are  called  to  contrib- 
i   nte  to  its  support.     Do  so  cheerfully, 
i   Yon  are  not  called  to  uphold  a  plan  of 
doubtful  charity,  or  to  send  teachers  to 
remote  regions,  where  years  of  anxioui. 
labor  must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken, 
ondiankful  soil  before  the  fruit  can  ap- 
pear.   You  are  invited  to   sustain  an 
institution  seated  in  the  heart  of  our 
city,  and  which,  as  you  know,  is  sending 
the  waters  of  life  through  our  own  pop- 
ulation.   Its  chapels,    Sunday-schools, 
libraries,  are  in  the  midst  of  you.    The 
doors  to  which  its  ministers  carry  coun- 
sel and  consolation  are  near  your  own. 
You  see  its  influences  this  moment  in 
these  children.   Its  aim  is  to  remove  the 
saddest  features  of  our  civilization,  the 
deep  corruption  of  great  cities ;  and  in 
the  enerey  which  it  now  puts  forth  we 
have  a  pledge  of  a  happier  era,  in  which 
society  will  prosper  without  the  terrible 
sacrifice  of  so  many  of  its  members. 
Mav  this  good  work  go  on  and  spread, 
and  may  future  generations  bless  us  for 
saying  them  from  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  darken  our  own  age  ! 
I  have  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the 

gmeral  topic  suggested  by  this  occasion, 
ut  the  work  of  the  Ministry  for  the 
Poor  has  brought  to  my  mind  solemn 
and  tender  thoughts,  which  I  know  you 
will  not  think  foreign  to  our  present 
needng.  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
my  own  spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry 
at  Large  in  this  city  was  chiefly  origi- 
nated and  established  by  one  of  my  earli- 
est dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes 
not  many  months  since  on  a  foreign 
shore.  Allow  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
memory ;  and  in  doing  this  allow  me  to 
«peak  with  the  freedom  of  friendship. 
I  have  not  labored  to  collect  materials 
for  a  regular  history  of  this  distinguished 
jnan,  for  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  more 
just  to  his  memory  in  giving  reminis- 
cences of  our  long  intercourse  than  in 
reporting  a  series  of  events.  I  will  utter 
with  all  simplicity  what  rises  to  my 
memory,  and  I  hope  that  the  clear  image 
which  I  bear  of  my  departed  friend  may 
be  transferred  to  the  hearts  of  my 
hearers. 

My  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tuck- 
Mman  began  about  forty-seven  years 
ago,  and  during  most  of  the  time  which 
nas  since  elapsed  we  lived  together  as 
brothers,  communicating  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, reproofs,  encouragements,  with  a 


faithfulness  not  often  surpassed.  I  think 
of  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  signal  example  within 
my  remembrance  of  improvement ;  of  a 
man  overcoming  obstacles,  and  making 
progress  under  disadvantages.  When  I 
first  met  him  in  colleee  he  nad  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood ;  he  was  sympathiz- 
ing, generous,  without  a  stain  of  the 
vices  to  which  youth  is  prone ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  serious  views 
of  life.  Three  years  he  passed  almost  as 
a  holiday,  unconscious  of  his  privileges, 
uninterested  in  his  severer  studies,  sur- 
rendering himself  to  sportive  impulses, 
which,  however  harmless  in  themselves, 
consumed  the  hours  which  should  have 
been  dven  to  toil.  How  often  has 
he  spoken  to  me  with  grief  and  com- 
punction of  his  early  wasted  life  !  In 
his  last  college  year  a  change  began, 
and  the  remote  cause  of  it  he  often 
spoke  of  with  lively  sensibility.  His 
mother,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  women.  She  had  in- 
stilled into  him  the  truths  of  religion 
with  a  mother's  love,  tempered  with  no 
common  wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  a  kindly  nature.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  at  first  had  omy  been  a 
restraint  from  evil,  began  to  incite 
good;  and  to  this  the  progress  and 
greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly  due. 
On  leaving  college  he  gave  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry ;  but,  with  the  un- 
chastened  inconsideration  of  his  youth, 
he  plunged  into  his  duties  with  little 
preparation.  The  consequence  was  a 
succession  of  mortifications,  most  pain- 
ful at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline. 
So  unpromising  was  the  opening  of  a 
career  of  singular  energy  and  useful- 
ness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Providence 
he  was  settled  in  a  small,  obscure  parish, 
which  offered  nothing  to  gratify  ambition 
or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  passed 
in  a  life  which  we  should  call  monoto- 
nous, but  which  was  singularly  fitted  to 
give  him  the  calmness  and  steadiness 
which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  stu- 
dent, —  a  faithful,  laborious  student,  — 
and  accumulated  much  knowledge,  and 
devoted  no  litde  time  to  the  thorny 
topics  of  theology.  Thus  the  defects 
of  his  early  intellectual  training  were 
repaired,  and  his  faculties  sharpened 
and  invigorated. 
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He  was  not,  however,  made  to  wear 
out  life  in  such  pursuits.  His  strength 
did  not  lie  in  abstract  speculation.  Had 
he  given  himself  to  this,  he  would  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great 
views.  His  heart  was  his  great  power. 
To  his  moral,  religious,  benevolent  sen- 
timents he  owed  chiefly  the  expansion 
of  his  intellectual  nature.  Having  laid 
a  good  foundation  by  study,  an  unerring 
instinct  taught  him  that  study  was  not 
his  vocation.  His  heart  yearned  for 
active  life.  He  became  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  the  miseries  and  crimes 
of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  his  lonely 
study,  the  thought  of  what  men  endured 
on  the  land  and  the  sea  withdrew  him 
from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  his  fellow- creatures, 
by  their  sufferings,  and,  still  more,  by  a 
consciousness  that  there  was  something 
great  beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  their  spiritual  wants.  His 
study  window  looked  on  the  sea;  and 
the  white  sail,  as  it  skirted  the  horizon, 
reminded  him  of  the  ignorance  and  moral 
perils  of  the  sailor  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  improvement  and  in- 
struction of  this  class  of  men.  The 
society  which  he  instituted  for  this  end 
did  not  answer. its  purpose  ;  for  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people  he  wished 
to  serve,  nor  was  the  community  then 
awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  work  of  re- 
form. But  the  spirit  which  was  moving 
in  him  was  not  depressed  by  failure. 
He  soon  gave  himself  with  zeal  -to  the 
missionary  cause ;  thought,  talked,  and 
wrote  about  it  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy ;  and,  had  not  family  ties  pre- 
vented, would  have  devotea  himself,  I 
believe,  to  the  service  of  the  heathen. 

Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  with 
evil  was  struggling  within  him,  his  health 
failed,  and  U}r  a  time  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  use- 
fulness. But  the  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence which  had  ordained  with  signal 
kindness  the  events  of  his  past  exist- 
ence was  guiding  him  through  this  dark 
passage  to  the  great  sphere  and  purpose 
of  his  life.  His  disease  incapacitated 
him  from  answering  the  demand  made 
upon  his  voice  by  the  pulpit.  He  felt 
that  he  must  cease  from  regular  preach- 
in£[ ;  and  what,  then,  was  he  to  do  ?  In 
a  favored  hour  the  thought  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  poor  of  this 


9city  entered  his  mind,  and  met  a  re- 
sponse within  which  gave  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  divine  monition.  He  consohed 
me ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  long-rooted 
conviction  that  society  needs  new  min- 
istries and  agencies  for  its  redemption, 
and  that  men  inspired  with  self-sacrific- 
ing zeal  for  its  redemption  are  God's 
best  gifts  to  the  world,  I  encouragui  his 
faith  and  hope. 

At  first  he  entered  almost  trerobliiif^iy 
the  houses  of  the  poor  where  he  was 
a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sympathy  and 
friendship.  But  ''  the  sheep  knew  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd."  The  poor  re- 
cognized by  instinct  their  friend,  and 
from  the  first  moment  a  relation  ol  sin- 
gular tenderness  and  confidence  was 
established  between  thenL  That  part 
of  his  life  I  well  remember,  for  be 
came  often  to  pour  into  my  ear  and 
heart  his  experience  and  success.  1  weB 
remember  the  effect  which  contact  with 
the  poor  produced  on  his  mind.  He 
had  loved  them  when  he  knew  little  of 
them ;  when  their  distresses  came  to 
him  through  the  imagination.  But  be 
was  a  proof  that  no  speculati<Ni  or 
imagination  can  do  the  work  of  actual 
knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy, 
so  intense  the  interest,  which  the  poor 
excited  in  him,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within 
him.  No  favorite  of  fortune  could  hait 
repaired  to  a  palace,  where  the  rays  of 
royal  favor  were  to  be  centered  on  him, 
with  a  more  ea^er  spirit  and  quicker 
step  than  our  mend  hastened  to  the 
abodes  of  want  in  the  darkest  allevs  of 
our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood  nani- 
bled  before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which 
burst  ^-om  him  in  those  free  comnniBi- 
cations  which  few  enjoyed  beside  roysc^' 
I  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in 
conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  Follen  and 
myself  on  the  claims  of  the  poor,  end 
on  the  cold-heartedness  of  society,  be 
not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but  filled  us 
with  amazement,  by  his  depth  erf  fcdii^ 
and  energy  of  utterance  ;  nor  can  1  for- 
get how,  when  he  left  us.  Dr,  Folka  a 
man  fitted  by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  d 
greatness,  said  to  me,  '*  He  is  9^  ff^ 
man.*' 

This  strong  love  for  his  fellow  creat- 
ures was  not  a  wild  enthusiasm.  It  wa* 
founded  on  clear,  deliberate  perception 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  immortal  des- 
tination, of  every  human  being.    Who- 
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ever  discerns  truly  and  feels  deeply  &is 
greatness  of  humanity,  this  relation  of 
tha  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for 
an  enthusiast  in  the  present  day;  for 
our  state  of  society  is,  m  a  great  aegree, 
a  denial  of  the  higher  rights,  claims,  and 
destinies  of  a  human  being. 

It  was  this  love  for  the  poor  which 
gave  to  our  friend's  labors  their  efficacy, 
which  made  his  ministry  a  living  thin^, 
and  which  gave  it  perpetuitv.  This 
house  and  our  other  chapels  had  their 
foundation  in  this  love.  He  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  poor.  Cold,  storms, 
sickness,  severe  pain,  could  not  shut 
him  up  at  home.  Nothing  but  his  do- 
mestic ties  prevented  him  from  taking 
up  his  abode  among  the  indigent.  He 
woukl  sometimes  say,  that  could  he,  on 
leaving  the  world,  choose  his  sphere,  it 
would  be  that  of  a  ministering;  spirit  to 
the  poor ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  departed 
good  men  return  to  our  world,  his,  I 
doubt  not,  might  be  found  in  the  haunts 
of  want  and  woe.  In  this,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  was  no  blinding  en- 
thusiasm. He  saw  distinctly  the  vices 
which  are  often  found  amon^  the  poor, 
— their  craft,  and  sloth,  and  mgratitude. 
His  ministry  was  carried  on  in  the  midst 
of  their  frequent  filth  and  recklessness. 
The  coarsest  realities  pressed  him  on 
every  side.  These  were  not  the  scenes 
to  make  an  enthusiast.  But  amidst  these 
he  saw,  now  the  fainter  signs,  now  the 
triumphs,  of  a  divine  virtue.  It  was  his 
delight  to  relate  examples  of  patience, 
disinterestedness,  piety,  amidst  severest 
sufferings.  These  taueht  him,  that,  in 
the  poorest  hovels,  he  was  walking 
among  inunortals,  and  his  faith  in  the 
divinity  within  the  soul  turned  his  min- 
istry into  joy. 

Dr.  Tuckerman  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  If  by  this  language  be  meant 
that  he  first  planned  and  established  a 
distinct  ministry  for  the  poor,  the  lan- 
guage is  incorrect.  Before  his  time 
there  had  been  men  who  had  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  and  faithfully  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  those  who 
cannot  be  gathered  into  the  ordinary 
places  of  worship.  His  merit  lay  in 
giving  a  new  life  to  the  work,  in  showing 
what  it  could  do,  in  raising  it  from  neg- 
lect to  a  high  place  among  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  world,  and  in  awak- 
ening new  hopes  of  the  improvement  of 


what  had  been  looked  on  as  the  hope- 
less portion  of  society.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  men  are  not  so  much 
those  who  discover  or  contrive  wholly 
original  and  untried  modes  of  action,  as 
those  who  seize  on  familiar  means  or 
agencies  and  exalt  them  into  new  powers. 
Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into  his 
ministry  when  he  discovered  its  capaci- 
ties. He  saw  that  it  opened  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  which  had  hardly  been 
(h^amed  of.  With  prophetic  faith,  he 
threw  into  it  his  whole  soul ;  and  his 
example  and  success  raised  up  others  to 
confide  in  and  to  wield  the  same  power. 
He  may  thus  be  said,  in  an  important 
sense,  to  have  established  this  mmistry. 
Through  him  it  has  taken  root  in  men  s 
faith.  It  has  passed,  with  all  the  energy 
which  he  imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands, 
and  is  seen  and  felt  to  deserve  a  place 
among  our  permanent  institutions.  Much 
of  this  success  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to 
his  singleness  of  heart ;  but  much,  also, 
to  his  clear  insight  into  the  principles  of 
human  nature  which  rendered  the  poor 
open  to  good  influences,  and  into  the 
means  by  which  human  beings  in  their 
condition  may  be  most  effectually  ap- 
proached. 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  aid  not  stand  alone.  He 
received  important  aids  from  sympathiz- 
ing friends.  He  began  his  labors  under 
the  patronage  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  At  length,  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Ministry  at  Large 
and  to  extend  its  operation,  a  union,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  Fraternity,  of  several 
churches  in  the  citv  was  formed,  to  take 
this  important  work  under  its  guidance 
and  care.  There  were  some  among  us 
who  had  come  to  feel  that  a  Christian 
church  was  established  not  only  for  the 
edification  of  its  own  members,  but  for 
the  general  cause  of  Christianity;  and 
that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extend 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  families  or  individuals  in 
its  neighborhood  as,  from  poverty,  or 
any  other  causes,  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion. In  conformity  to  this  idea  the 
Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple  but 
efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches 
disposed  to  co-operate  for  the  support 
of  the  Ministry  at  Large  a  branch  asso- 
ciation is  established,  the  members  of 
which  contribute  to  this  work  according 
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to  their  means  or  sense  of  duty,  and 
which  is  represented  in  a  central  board, 
to  whose  discretion  the  management  of 
the  whole  concern  is  intrusted.  By  this 
arrangement  various  good  ends  are  ac- 
complished. The  Ministry  for  the  Poor 
has  become  linked  with  our  most  im- 

Eortant  religious  institution,  and  may 
e  hoped  to  partake  of  the  durableness 
of  the  regular  ministry.  The  churches 
are  knit  together  by  a  new  bond,  not 
one  of  creeos,  or  tribunals,  or  organiza- 
tions to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy 
bond  of  charity;  and,  still  more,  they 
are  brought  to  recognize  distinctly  and 
practically  their  obligation  to  look  be- 
yond themselves,  and  to  labor  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue. 
This  association  gave  but  a  small 
salary  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  but  he  desired 
nothing  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
save  him  from  debt ;  and  this  he  did 
desire.  On  this  point  he  was  peculiarly 
sensitive,  so  much  so  that  a  notice  of 
him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
trait  should  be  omitted.  He  shrunk 
from  the  slightest  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment as  an  intolerable  evil.  "Owe  no 
man  any  thing,"  was  a  precept  which 
he  kept  in  sight  in  all  his  domestic 
arrangements;  and,  by  his  strict  econ- 
omy and  wise  providence,  he  was  able 
to  spend  a  long  life  and  bring  up  a  large 
family  without  once  anticipating  his  in- 
come and  without  contracting  a  debt. 
Some  of  his  friends,  of  looser  habits, 
received  lessons  of  wisdom  and  reproof 
in  this  respect  from  his  counsel  and 
example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled 
over  and  guided  his  ministry,  and  as  to 
the  details  of  his  operations,  they  may 
be  gathered  best  from  the  Reports  whicn 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  to  the 
societies  under  whose  patronage  he 
acted.  He  published,  indeed,  a  volume 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  his  abilities  or  his  cause.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  pressure  of  disease, 
when  his  constitution  was  so  exhausted 
by  excessive  labor  that  he  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  out-door  duties.  He  wrote 
it  with  a  morbid  impatience,  as  if  he 
might  be  taken  away  before  giving  it  to 
the  world.  It  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extemporaneous  effusion. 
It  was  hurried  through  the  press  whilst 
the  friends  whom  he  had  consulted  were 
hoping  that  it  was  undergoing  a  patient 


revision.  Thus  hastily  composed,  it 
was  necessarily  diffuse,  —  a  fault  which 
marks  his  most  careful  writings.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  compressed 
to  naif  the  size ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  fell  almost  dead  from  the 
press.  This  sore  trial  he  bore  with 
great  equanimity ;  but  he  felt  it  deeply. 
The  saddest  words  I  heard  from  him 
in  his  sickness  were  those  in  which  he 
expressed  his  regrets  at  having  precipi- 
tated this  publication. 

It  is  in  his  Reports,  chiefly,  that  the 
history  of  his  ministry  is  to  be  studied 
These  are  a  treasure  for  the  man  who 
would  act  wisely  on  the  poor.  They 
are  records  of  an  uncommonly  various 
experience.  They  show  his  insight  into 
the  temptations,  perils,  hearts,  of  the 
depressed  and  indigent;  and,  whilst 
exposing  their  errors  and  sins  breathe 
a  never-failing  sympathy.  It  is  easy 
to  see  in  these  that  the  great  principle 
which  animated  his  ministry  was  aa 
immovable  faith  in  God's  merciful  pur- 
poses towards  the  poor.  Their  con- 
dition never,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
him  to  separate  them  from  their  Creator. 
On  the  contrary,  he  felt  God's  presence 
in  the  narrow,  comfortless  dwelling  of 
the  poor  as  he  felt  it  nowhere  else. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  spirit- 
ual, immortal  nature  of  the  poor  gave  to 
all  his  intercourse  a  character  of  tender- 
ness and  respect.  He  spoke  to  them 
plainly,  boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  infinite  Father.  He 
trusted  in  man's  moral  nature,  however 
bruised  and  crushed ;  he  was  sure  that 
no  heart  could  resist  him,  if  he  could 
but  convince  it  of  his  sincere  brotherly 
concern.  One  rule  he  observed  almost 
too  instinctively  to  make  it  a  rule.  He 
always  spoke  encouragingly.  He  fek 
that  the  weight  under  which  the  poor 
man's  spirit  was  already  sinking  needed 
no  addition  from  the  harshness  of  his 
spiritual  guide.  He  went  forth  in  the 
power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it 
a  divine  armor.  On  this  point  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  the  honor,  above  all  cities,  of  prov- 
ing how  much  can  be  accomplish^  by 
a  generous,  affectionate  mode  of  speedi 
and  action  among  those  classes  of  soci- 
ety which  it  has  been  thought  can  oohr 
be  reached  by  menace,  sternness,  and 
terror.  Dr.  Tuckerman  and  his  snc^ 
cessors,  in  their  intercourse  with  Ac 
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poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
labors  among  seamen,  have  taught  us 
that  men,  in  the  most  unpromising 
conditions,  are  to  be  treated  as  men ; 
that  under  coarse  jackets,  and  even 
rags,  may  be  found  tender  and  noble 
hearts ;  and  that  the  heart,  even  when 
hardened,  still  responds  to  the  voice 
of  a  true  friend  and  brother.  The  hor- 
rible thought,  that  certain  portions  of 
society  are  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals 
to  their  superstition  and  fear,  has  here 
received  a  refutation  very  cheerine  to 
the  friends  of  humanity.  Dr.  Tucker- 
raan  carried  among  the  poor  his  own 
highest  views  of  religion,  and  often 
spoke  to  me  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  were  received.  He  was,  indeed, 
too  wise  a  man  to  give  them  in  an  ab- 
stract form,  or  in  technical  language. 
They  were  steeped  in  his  heart  before 
they  found  their  way  to  his  lips  ;  and, 
flowing  warm  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
tain, thev  were  drunk  in  as  living  waters 
by  the  tnirsty  souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great  secret  of  Dr.  Tucker  man's 
success  lay  in  his  strong  interest  in 
individuals.  It  was  not  m  his  nature 
to  act  on  masses  by  general  methods; 
he  threw  his  soul  into  particular  cases. 
Every  sufferer  whom  he  visited  seemed 
to  awaken  in  him  a  special  affection  and 
concern.  I  remember  well  the  language 
which  he  once  used  in  regard  to  a  man 
who  had  gone  far  astray.  He  said  to 
me  with  deep  ^notion,  "I  want  that 
man*s  soul ;  I  must  save  him.''  He 
made  the  worst  feel  that  they  had  a 
friend,  and  by  his  personal  interest 
linked  them  anew  with  their  race. 

Let  me  add  another  explication  of  his 
success.  He  sought  for  something  to 
love  in  all.  He  seized  on  any  thing 
good  which  might  remain  in  the  fallen 
spirit;  on  any  domestic  affection,  any 
generous  feeling,  which  mig^ht  have  es- 
caped the  wreck  of  the  character.  If 
he  could  but  touch  one  chord  of  love, 
one  tender  recollection  of  home,  one 
feeling  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the  past, 
no  matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and 
took  courage,  like  the  good  physician 
who.  in  watching  over  the  drowned, 
detects  a  flutter  of  the  pulse,  or  the 
feeblest  sign  of  life.  His  hope  in  such 
cases  tended  to  fulfil  itself.  His  tones 
awakened  a  like  hope  in  the  fallen. 
**He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
or  quench  the  smoking  flax." 


He  began  his  ministry  expecting  to 
accomplish  his  work  by  visiting  and 
conversation,  and  this  he  always  relied 
on  as  the  most  important  means  .of  use- 
fulness. But  he  soon  found  that  social 
worship  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
that  this  was  a  want  of  human  nature  ; 
that  the  poor,  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  leaving  their  homes  and  coming  to- 
gether in  decent  apparel  for  the  worship 
of  God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and 
that  in  this  way  they  could  be  brought 
most  effectually  to  act  on  one  another 
for  good.  He  therefore  resumed  preach- 
ing, though  unequal  to  the  effort.  The 
ef&ct  of  this  new  situation  in  awaken- 
ing his  powers  as  a  preacher  was  strik- 
ing. In  his  sermons  written  for  common 
congregations  he  had  never  been  very 
attractive;  but  his  free,  extemporane- 
ous, fervent  address  drew  round  him 
a  crowd  of  poor  who  hung  on  his  lips  ; 
and  those  who  were  not  poor  were  moved 
by  his  fervent  utterance.  His  idea  of 
preaching  underwent  a  great  change. 
Whilst  abstaining  from  public  com- 
plaint, he  would  in  private  mourn  over 
the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit, 
which  too  often  make  the  church  cold 
as  the  grave. 

His  influence  over  the  poor  was  a 
good  deal  increased  by  the  variety  of 
forms  in  which  he  exerted  it.  He  was 
not  merely  a  spiritual  ^ide.  He  had 
much  skill  in  the  details  of  common 
life,  was  a  good  economist,  understood 
much  about  the  trades  and  labors  in 
which  the  poor  are  most  occupied, 
could  suggest  expedients  for  diminish- 
ing expense  and  multiplying  comforts, 
and  by  these  homely  gifts  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor.  He  could  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  minutest 
wants  and  sufferings,  and  opened  a  way 
for  his  high  truths  by  being  a  wise 
counsellor  as  to  their  worldly  interests. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  passed 
with  some  for  an  enthusiast,  he  was 
teaching  household  management  to  a 
poor  woman,  or  contriving  employment 
for  her  husband,  or  finding  a  place  for 
her  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of 
his  labors  in  which  he  took  special 
interest.  He  felt  deeply  for  the  chil-  ^ 
dren  of  the  poor.  They  were  in  his 
mind  habitually,  as  he  walked  the 
streets,  and  when  he  entered  the  m- 
digent  dwelling.     He  used  to  stop  to 
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inquire  into  the  residence  and  history 
of  the  begging  child.  He  visited  the 
market  and  the  wharf  to  discover  the 
young  who  were  wasting  the  day  in 
sloth,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the 
art  of  theft.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  to  place  these  children  in  schools  ; 
and  multitudes  owe  to  him  their  moral 
safety  and  the  education  which  prepared 
them  for  respectable  lives.  Through 
his  means,  not  a  few  who  had  escaped 
all  domestic  control  and  entered  on  the 
downward  path  of  crime,  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Reformation  ;  and  he  de- 
lighted to  meet,  or  speak  of,  those  who, 
under  this  influence,  had  been  restored 
to  innocence.  To  the  interest  which 
he  awakened  in  the  unprotected  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  we  owe  chiefly  the 
establishment  of  the  Farm  School.  If 
any  subject  peculiarly  occupied  his 
thoughts  and  heart,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  city  to  that  portion  of  the  young 
who,  if  not  adopted  by  society,  must 
grow  up  to  guilt  and  shame  and  public 

Eunishment.  If  his  benevolence  ever 
roke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  was 
in  speaking  of  the  general  insensi- 
bilitv  to  the  neglected  child,  trained  up 
by  Its  parents  to  beggary  and  fraud, 
accustomed  to  breathe  the  fumes  of 
intemperance,  and  left  to  look  on  vice 
as  its  natural  state.  Such  was  his  in- 
fluence that  street-beggary  sensibly  de- 
clined among  us,  an  effect  indicating 
an  extent  of  good  influence  not  easily 
apprehended.  *" 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  view- 
ing the  poor,  I  would  state  that,  for  a 
time,  he  assembled  the  children  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  to  give  them  in- 
struction in  natural  history.  He  took  ' 
great  delight  in  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a 
large  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
creation.  These  he  used  to  unfold,  and 
was  able  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 
fix  the  attention  of  his  youne  hearers ; 
of  which,  indeed,  they  fumisned  proof, 
by  giving  him  a  portion  of  time  usually 
spent  in  play.  His  want  of  strength, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinouish  the 
pulpit,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  mode 
of  teaching  after  a  short  triaJ. 

I  mention  these  various  exertions  as 
illustrative  of  the  enlarged  spirit  which 
he  carried  into  his  work.  His  great 
object  was  to  promote  religion;    but 


religion  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  mind 
He  felt  its  connection  with  inteOectual 
cultivation,  with  wise  household  man- 
agement, with  neatness  and  propriety 
of  manners,  and  especially  with  the  dis- 
charge of  parental  duty  ;  and  his  labors 
may  oe  said  to  have  covered  almost  all 
the  departments  of  social  life.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work. 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work 
of  a  day,  or  of  a  few  years,  bat  of 
life.  He  wanted  to  grow  old  and  die 
in  it  The  world  opened  nothing  to 
him,  in  all  its  various  callings,  more 
honorable,  more  eodlike.  His  ambition, 
of  which  he  had  his  share,  and  his  dis- 
interested and  religious  principles,  all 
flowed  into  this  channel ;  so  th^t  he 
acted  with  undivided  energy,  with  a 
whole  soul.  Hence  he  became  fruitful 
in  expedients,  detected  new  modes  of 
influence,  wound  his  way  to  his  end 
gently  and  indirectly,  and  contrived  to 
turn  almost  every  thin^  to  account 
Some,  indeed,  complamed  that  be 
dragged  his  poor  into  all  companies  and 
conversation.  But  we  must  learn  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  a  fervent  spirit 
and  to  forgive  a  love  which  is  stronger 
than  our  own,  though  it  may  happen  to 
want  the  social  tact  in  which  the  indif- 
ferent and  trifling  are  apt  to  make  the 
most  proficiency. 

On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckerman  agreed 
in  opinion  and  feeling  with  all  who  visit 
and  labor  for  the  poor.^  He  felt  that  the 
poverty  of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to 
mtemperance,  and  that  this  enhances 
infinitely  the  woes  of  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. A  poor  family  into  which  this 
vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a  privi- 
leged place  in  his  sight.  Poverty  with- 
out drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank, 
as  an  evil,  by  the  sice  of  that  which 
drunkenness  had  generated  If  there 
was  one  of  our  citizens  whom  he  hon- 
ored as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
it  was  that  unwearied  philanthropist 
who,  whilst  his  heart  and  hands  are 
open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has 
selected,  as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause 
of  temperance.*  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance as  the  ancient  prophets  under 
the  burden  of  the  woes  which  diey  were 
sent  to  denounce.  The  fumes  of  a 
distillery  were,  to  his  keen    feelings, 
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more  noisome  and  deadly  than  the 
vapors  of  putrefaction  and  pestilence. 
He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending  ardent 
spirits  as  he  would  have  looked  on  a 
pitM  opening  into  hell.  At  the  sight 
of  men  who,  under  all  our  present 
lights,  are  growing  rich  by  spreading 
these  poisons  through  the  lana,  he  fel^ 
I  doubt  not)  how  the  curses  of  the  lost 
and  the  groans  of  ruined  wives  and 
children  were  rising  up  against  them. 
I  know,  for  I  have  heard,  the  vehemence 
of  entreaty  with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman 
sometimes  approached  the  intemperate, 
and  he  has  often  related  to  me  his  per- 
severing efforts  for  their  recovery.  Could 
he  have  bequeathed  to  the  sober  and 
Giristian  part  of  this  city  and  Common- 
wealth his  intense  convictions  in  regard 
to  this  vice,  it  would  soon  be  repressed ; 
the  sanction  of  public  authority  would  no 
bngerbe  given  to  its  detestable  haunts; 
one  chief  source  of  the  miseries  of  our 
civilization  would  be  dried  up. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
labors  vras  not  confined  to  this  city  or 
country.  His  Reports  found  their  way 
to  Europe,  and  awakened  similar  exer- 
tions. When  his  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean  not  many 
jears  since,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial 
welcome  from  kindred  spirits.  His  soci- 
ety was  coveted  by  the  good  and  emi- 
nent, and  his  experience  listened  to 
with  profound  respect.  It  was  his  hap- 
piness to  meet  there  Rammohun  Roy. 
I  was  informed  by  a  friend,  who  was 
present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  wise 
and  great  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  cour- 
tesy overflowed  towards  all,  still  distin- 
guished our  countryman  by  the  affec- 
tionate veneration  with  which  he 
embraced  him.  In  France  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness  by  the  Baron 
Degeraodo.  the  distinguished  philoso- 
pher and  philanthropist,  whose  extensive 
and  profound  researches  into  poverty, 
and  into  the  means  of  its  prevention  or 
cure,  have  left  him  no  rival,  whether  in 
the  present  or  past  times.  This  virtu- 
ous man  whose  sinele  name  is  enough 
to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach, 
sometimes  thrown  on  her,  of  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  testified, 
in  private  letters  and  in  his  writings, 
his  hifi^h  consideration  for  the  character 
and  l2UX>rs  of  our  departed  friend.  In 
truths  Dr.  Tuckerman's  influence  is  now 
leh  oa  both  sides  the  ocean;  and  his 


name,  linked  as  it  is  with  the  Ministry 
for  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  few  among 
us  which  will  be  transmitted  to  remote 
posterity.  There  is  hardly  a  more  en- 
during monument  on  which  a  man  can 
inscribe  his  name  than  a  beneficent 
institution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  which  is  to  act  on 
lar^e  portions  of  society.  Schemes  of 
policy,  accumulations  of  power,  and 
almost  all  the  writings  of  an  age,  pass 
away.  The  men  who  make  most  noise 
are  lost  and  forgotten  like  the  blasts  of 
a  trumpet  But  institutions  wrought 
into  a  people's  habits,  and,  especially, 
incorporated  with  Christianity,  —  that 
immortal  truth,  that  everlasting  king- 
dom, —  endure  for  ages.  Our  friend 
has  left  a  name  to  live ;  —  not  that  a 
name  is  worth  an  anxious  thought ;  — 
but  the  ambitious,  who  mistake  for  it 
the  shout  of  a  brief  day,  may  be  usefully 
reminded  that  it  is  the  meed  of  those 
who  are  toiling  in  obscure  paths,  and  on 
whom  they  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a 
passing  thought.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was 
not  wholly  raised  above  this  motive ; 
and  who  of  us  is  P  But  his  work  was 
incomparably  dearer  to  him  than  renown : 
he  toiled  for  years  without  dreaming  of 
the  reputation  it  was  to  bestow  ;  and  in 
that  season  of  small  things  he  used  to 
say,  that,  if  the  rich  and  great  who 
helped  to  sustain  him  could  understand 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  calling, 
they  would  covet  it  themselves,  and 
choose  to  partake  the  toil  which  they 
deputed  to  another. 

There  was  one  testimony  to  his  use- 
fulness which  gave  him  pleasure,  and 
that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He 
went  among  the  poor  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  no  sect,  but  to  breathe  into 
them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  all  sects  he  found  hearty 
well-wishers,  and  perhaps  he  left  on 
none  of  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his 
piety  than  on  those  with  whose  peculiar- 
ities he  had  least  communion. 

Among  the  propitious  circumstances 
of  the  lire  of  Dr.  Tuckermin  I  ought  not 
to  pass  over  his  domestic  ties.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  each  of  these  con- 
nections gave  him  an  invaluable  friend. 
I  was  particularly  acquainted  with  his 
last  wi/e,  with  whom  a  large  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  and  I  am  nappy  to  pay 
^is  tribute  to  her  singular  worth.     Her 
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reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a 
veil  over  her  beautiful  character.  She 
was  little  known  beyond  her  home  ;  but 
there  she  silently  spread  around  her 
that  soft,  pure  lignt,  the  preciousness  of 
which  is  never  fully  understood  till  it  is 
quenched.  The  good  Providence  which 
adapts  blessinfi;s  to  our  wants  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  giving  to  our 
friend  such  a  companion.  Her  calm, 
gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her 
sympathy,  which,  though  tender,  was  too 
serene  to  disturb  her  clear  perceptions, 
fitted  her  to  act  instinctively,  and  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  either  party,  on 
his  more  sanguine,  ardent  mind.  She 
was  truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a 
tranquillizing  influence  too  mildly  to  be 
thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure. 
The  blow  which  took  her  from  him  left 
a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal. 
Had  his  strength  been  continued,  so 
that  he  could  have  gone  from  the  house 
of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of  poverty, 
he  would  have  escaped,  for  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement 
But  a  few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street 
now  sent  him  wearied  home.  There 
the  lovingp  eye  which  had  so  long  bright- 
ened at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its 
mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the 
voice  that  had  daily  inquired  into  his 
labors,  and  like  anotner  conscience  had 
whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still. 
There  the  sympathy  which  had  pressed 
with  tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and 
by  its  nursing  care  had  postponed  the 
hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was 
eone.  He  was  not,  indeed,  left  alone  ; 
for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared  no 
soothing  offices ;  but  these,  though  felt 
and  spoken  of  as  most  precious,  could 
not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  re- 
moved. This  great  loss  produced  no 
burst  of  grief.  It  was  a  still,  deep  sor- 
row, the  feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the 
last  burden  which  the  spint  can  cast  off. 
His  attachment  to  life  from  this  moment 
sensibly  declined.  In  seasons  of  pecul- 
iar sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his 
departed  friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more 
than  once  of  the  solace  which  he  had 
found  in  it,  as  what  I  in  my  more  fa- 
vored lot  could  not  comprehend.  He 
heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and 
his  anticipations  of  that  world,  always 
strong,  became  now  more  vivid  and 
touchmg. 


Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
singular  social  virtues  of  Dr.  Tucker- 
man.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  his 
casual  intercourse  with  strangers,  he 
did  not  make  as  favorable  an  inipressioQ 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
a  man.  He  seemed,  to  those  who  saw 
him  seldom,  too  self-conscious.  His 
excitable  temperament  sometimes  hur- 
ried him  into  extravagance  of  speech. 
His  feelings  sometimes  prevailed  over 
his  judgment  He  wanted  skill  to  de- 
tect the  point  beyond  which  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  hearer  could  not  follow  him, 
so  that  he  sometimes  seemed  to  exact 
undue  attention.  The  truth  is.  that  hu- 
man nature,  even  in  very  good  mea  is 
disproportioned,  imperfect.  We  some- 
times express  our  wonder  at  the  meet- 
ing of  elements  so  incongruous  in  the 
same  character.  But  is  there  one  of  us 
so  advanced  as  not  to  know  from  inward 
experience  the  contradictions  of  the  hu- 
man soul  ?  It  is  cheering  to  think  how 
little  our  trust  in  superior  goodness  is 
impaired  by  these  partial  oDscurations. 
No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  distinctly 
than  myself  the  imperfections  of  the 
good  man  of  whom  I  speak.  But  nr 
confidence  in  his  great  virtues  was  as 
firm  as  if  he  had  been  faultless.  That 
was  a  genuineness  in  his  love,  his  dis- 
interestedness, of  which  I  had  no  noit 
doubt  than  of  his  existence.  If  ever 
man  gave  himself  sincerely  to  the  ser- 
vice Si  bis  race,  it  was  he.  I  have  made 
these  remarks  because  I  have  loii| 
Questioned  the  morality  and  wisdom  ot 
tne  prevalent  style  of  indiscrimioate 
praise  of  the  dead.  I  fear  we  give  i 
suspiciousness  to  our  delineations  of 
our  friends  by  throwing  over  them  the 
hues  of  unreal  perfection.  I  hold  no 
man  to  be  worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  spoken  of  as  he  was  wbo* 
after  the  worst  is  known,  cannot  inspire 
reverence  and  love. 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckennan  ia 
relation  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  I  shooiil 
wrong  him  greatly  if  I  did  not  speak  ot 
him  in  his  highest  relations  In  these 
the  t>eauty  of  his  character  was  most 
apparent  to  those  who  saw  farthest  in» 
his  heart  Others  admired  his  philan- 
throphy;  to  me  his  piety  was  more 
impressive.  It  partook  of  the  warmth 
of  his  nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser, 
j  purer,  than  his  other  emotions,  h  was 
simple,  free,  omnipresent,  coming  out 
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io  onaffected  utterance,  coloring  his 
common  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  giv- 
ing stren^  and  elevation  to  all  his 
▼irtaes.  It  was  such  a  piety  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  early  history,  —  a 
piety  breathed  from  the  lips  and  caught 
srom  the  beaming  countenance  of  an 
excellent  mother. 

His  religion  was  of  the  most  enlarged, 
liberal  character.     He  did  not  shut  him- 
self up  even  in  Christianity.     He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  testimony  borne  to 
God  by  nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of 
aodent  philosophy  after  divine   truth. 
Bat  Giristianitv  was  his  rock,  his  de- 
fence, his  nutnment,  his  life.     He  un- 
derstood the   character    of    Jesus    by 
sympathy,  as  well  as  felt  the  need  of 
his  ''elad  tidings."      He  had  been  a 
iuthfiU  student  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  had  once  thoug^ht  of  preparing  a 
vork  on  Jewish  antiquities.     But  nis 
growing  reverence  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment led  him  to  place  a  vast  distance 
between  it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
At  one  period  of  his  ministry,  when  the 
pressing  demzmds  of  the  poor  compelled 
mm  to  forego  study  entirely,  I  recollect 
liis  holding  up  to  me  a  Greek  Harmony 
<rf  the  Four  Gospels,  and  his  saying,  that 
here  was  his  library,  that  Christ's  his- 
tory was  his  theology,  and  that  in  the 
moming  he  snatched  a  moment  for  this, 
when  he  could  find  time  for  nothing  else. 
Religion  in  different  individuals  man- 
ifests itself  in  different  forms.     In  him 
it  shone  forth  peculiarly  in  faith  or  filial 
tnst,  and  in  gratitude.     His  faith  in 
God  was  unbounded.    It  never  wavered, 
never  seemed  to  undergo  a  momentary 
cdjpse.     I  have  seen    him  under  an 
yffliction  which  in  a  few  days  wrought 
b  his  appearance  the  change  of  years ; 
sod  his  trust  was  like  a  rock,  his  sub- 
misston  entire.     Much  as  he  saw  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  of  life,  no  doubt  of 
the  merciful  purposes  of  God  crossed 
^  mind.    Some  ray  of  divine  goodness 
ttreamcd  forth  from  the  darkest  trials 
tod  events.     Undoubtedly  his  own  love 
fer  the  poor  helped  him  to  comprehend, 
Jjfew  do  how  God  loved  them.     The 
™lc   creation    spoke  to  him  of  the 
paternal  character  and  infinite  glory  of 
«s  Author.     His  filial  piety  called  forth 
*  him  powers  which  would  otherwise 
"^ve   slumbered.      He    was    naturally 
voting  in  the  poetical  element.     He 
^  linle  relish  for  music  or  the  fine 


arts,  and  took  no  great  pleasure  in  the 
higher  works  of  imagination.  But  his 
piety  opened  his  eye,  ear,  heart,  to  the 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  works, 
revealed  the  beauty  which  surrounded 
him,  and  in  this  way  became  a  source  of 
sublime  joy.  On  such  a  mind  relidous 
controversies  could  take  but  a  slight 
hold.  He  outgrew  them,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  know  that  thev  existed.  That 
which  pervades,  tranquillizes,  and  exalts 
the  souls  of  all  Christians  he  under- 
stood ;  and  in  his  busy  life,  which  car- 
ried him  from  his  study,  he  was  willing 
to  understand  nothing  more. 

Con|^enial  with  this  cheerful  faith  was 
the  spirit  of  gratitude.  In  this  he  was 
probably  the  more  eminent  because  it 
was  favored  bv  his  temperament.  He 
was  naturally  happy.  There  were  next 
to  no  seeds  of  gloom,  depression,  in  his 
nature.  Life,  as  he  first  knew  it,  was 
bright,  joyous,  unclouded  ;  and  to  this 
cause  mainly  the  volatility  of  his  early 
years  was  to  be  ascribed.  As  the  mag- 
net searches  out  and  gathers  round  itself 
the  scattered  ore  with  which  it  has  affin- 
ity, so  his  spirit  selected  and  attached 
instinctively  to  itself  the  more  cheerful 
views  of  Providence.  In  such  a  nature 
piety  naturally  took  the  form  of  grati- 
tude. Thanks  were  the  common  breath- 
ings of  his  spirit.  His  lot  seemed  to  him 
among  the  most  favored  on  earth.  His 
blessings  did  not  wait  to  be  recalled  to 
his  thoughts  by  a  set,  labored  search. 
They  started  up  of  themselves,  and  stood 
before  him  robed  in  celestial  light  by  as- 
sociation with  the  Goodness  which  be- 
stowed them. 

From  these  elements  of  his  piety 
naturally  grew  up  a  hope  of  future 
glory,  progress,  happiness,  more  un- 
mixed than  I  have  known  in  others. 
The  other  world  is  commonly  said  to 
throw  a  brightness  over  the  present.  In 
his  case  the  present  also  threw  a  bright- 
ness over  the  future.  His  constant  ex- 
perience of  God's  goodness  awakened 
anticipations  of  a  larger  goodness  here- 
after. He  would  talk  with  a  swelling 
heart,  and  in  the  most  genuine  language, 
of  immortality,  of  heaven,  of  new  access 
to  God.  In  truth,  his  language  was  such 
as  many  good  men  could  not  always 
join  in.  The  conscious  unworthiness 
of  many  good  men  throws  occasional 
clouds  over  the  future.  But  no  cloud 
seemed  ever  to  dim  his  prospect ;  not 
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that  he  was  unconscious  of  unworthi- 
ness  :  not  that  he  thought  of  approach- 
ing Infinite  Purity  with  a  claim  of  merit  j 
such  a  feeling  never  crossed  his  mind. 
But  it  was  so  natural  to  him  to  enjoy, 
his  sense  of  God's  constant  goodness 
was  so  vivid,  and  Christ's  promises  so 
accordant  with  his  experience,  that 
heaven  came  to  him  as  a  reality  with- 
out the  ordinary  effort  which  the  faith 
and  hope  of  most  men  require. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  cnaracter  came 
out  in  all  its  beauty.  He  had  not  wholly 
lost  the  natural  love  of  life.  At  times, 
when  unpromising  symptoms  seemed  to 
be  giving  way,  he  would  use  the  means 
of  recovery  with  hope.  But  generally 
he  felt  himself  a  dvin^  man,  whose  chief 
work  was  finishea,  who  had  little  to  do 
with  the  world  but  to  leave  it  I  have 
regretted  that  I  did  not  take  notes  of 
some  of  his  conversations.  It  was  un- 
safe for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excite- 
ment increased  his  burning  fever ;  but 
when  I  would  start  an  interesting  topic, 
a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  into  his 
mind  and  compel  him  to  give  them  utter- 
ance. The  future  state  was,  of  course, 
often  present  to  him ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  the  soul's  life  and  progress,  in 
its  new  and  nearer  relations  to  God,  to 
Christ,  to  the  just  made  perfect,  seemed 
to  transport  him,  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot. 
To  show  that  there  was  no  morbidness 
in  these  views,  I  ought  to  observe  that 
they  were  mingled  with  the  natural 
tastes  and  feelings  which  had  grown 
from  his  past  life.  In  his  short  sea- 
sons of  respite  from  exhaustion  and 
suffering  he  would  talk  with  interest 
of  the  more  important  events  of  the 
day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books 
which  had  formerly  entertained  him. 
He  was  the  same  man  as  in  headth, 
with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  his 
elevation  of  mind.  He  had  always  taken 
great  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  the 
moralists  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  the 
last  book  I  put  into  his  hands  was  Cice- 
ro's "Tusculan  Questions,'*  which  he 
read  with  avidity  and  delight.  So  com- 
prehensive was  his  spirit,  that  whilst 
Christ  was  his  hope,  and  Christian  per- 
fection his  aspiration,  he  still  rejoiced  to 
discern  in  the  great  Roman,  on  whom 
Christian  truth  had  not  yet  dawned,  such 
deep  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  virtue. 
As  might  be  expected,  *^  his  ruling  pas- 


sion was  strong  in  death."  To  the  Vast 
moment  of  mv  intercourse  with  him  the 
poor  were  in  nis  heart  As  he  hadgivea 
them  his  life,  so  death  could  not  duvide 
him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be 
given.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was  a  nort]^ 
to  his  cause.  That  his  life  was  short* 
ened  by  excessive  toil  cannot  be  doabtoiL 
His  friends  forewarned  him  of  this  residL 
He  saw  the  danger  himself,  and  onceaaj 
again  resolved  to  diminish  his  labon; 
but  when  he  retreated  from  the  poir 
they  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  k 
could  not  resist  their  supplicating  loob 
and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  freqnert 
remonstrance  on  this  point  he  at  tinct; 
replied  that  his  ministry  roieht  need  % 
victim,  that  labors  beyond  his  stren^l 
might  be  required  to  show  what  it 
capable  of  effecting,  and  that  he 
willing  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the 
Living  thus,  he  grew  prematurely  oH; 
His  walks  became  more  and  more  iw 
row.  Then  he  was  imprisoned  at 
The  prostration  of  strength  was  foUi 
by  a  racking  cough  ana  burning  f 
As  we  have  seen,  his  last  sickness 
a  bright  testimony  to  his  piety.  But 
end  was  sorrowtul.  By  a  myst 
ordination  of  Providence,  the 
of  suffering  often  survives  unirn^ 
whilst  the  reason  and  affections  seem 
decay.  So  was  it  here.  In  the 
hours  of  our  friend  the  body  seemed 
prevail  over  the  power  of  thought 
died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was 
amidst  agonies  into  the  higher 
At  length  his  mart3rrdom  ceased; 
who  of  us  can  utter  or  conceive 
blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising 
this  thick  darkness  into  the  hgfat 
heaven  1 

Such  vras  the  founder  of  the  Mlnii 
at  Large  in  this  city,  —  a  man  whoa 
thoroughly  knew  ;  a  man  whose  t 
fections  1  could  not  but  know,  for  thi 
stood  out  on  the  surface  of  his 
ter ;  but  who  had  a  great  heart, 
was    willingly  a   victim    to  the   < 
which  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God 
had  espoused,  and  who  has  left 
him  as  a  memorial,   not   this  fleei 
tribute  of  friendship,  but  an  institui 
which  is  to  live  for  ages,  and  which 
titles  him  to  be  rank^  among  the  ' 
factors  of  this  city  and  the  workL 
he  began  his  work  he  had  no  an 
tion  3l  such  an  influence  and  such 
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iionor.    He  thought  that  he  was  devot- 
ing himself  to  an  obscure  life.     He  did 
not  expect  that  his  name  would  be  heard 
beyond  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     He 
was  contented  with  believing  that  here 
and  there  an  individual  or  a  family  would 
receive  strength,  light,  and  consolation 
from  his  ministry.     But  gradually  the 
idea  that  he  was  oe^nning  a  movement 
that  might  survive  him,  and  mi^ht  more 
and  more  repress  the  worst  social  evils, 
opened  on  his  mind.     He  saw  more  and 
Bore  dearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Laree, 
with  other  agencies,  was  to  change  the 
aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  society.     It 
became  his  deliberate  conviction,   and 
one  which  he  often  repeated,  that  great 
cities  need  not  be  haunts  of  vice  and 
poverty ;   that  in  this  city  there  were 
BOW    inteUigence,    virtue,    and     piety 
enough,  comd    the^  be   brought   into 
united  action,  to  give  a  new  intellect- 
,  oal  and  moral   life  to  the  more  neg- 
lected classes  of  society.     In  this  faiui 
\  he  acted,  toiled,  suffered,  and  died.   His 
jJtTatitude  to  God  for  sending  him  into 
'  ftis  field  of  labor  never  faileahim.    For 
!  weeks  before  he  left  the  country,  never 
I  to  return,  I  was  almost  the  only  visitor 
i  whom  he  had  stren^h  to  see ;  and  it 
vas  a  joy  to  look  on  his  pale,  emaciated 
lu:e  lighted  up  with  thankfulness  for  the 
I  "Work  which  had  been  given  him  to  do, 
pind  with  the  hope  that  it  would  endure 
pttid  grow  when  he  should  sleep  in  the 
rdiist   From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
jlet  us  learn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering 
thren ;  and  as  we  have  ability  let  us 
d  to  them  faithful  and  living  men, 
hose  sjrmpathy,  counsels,  prayers,  will 
^^^isuage  sorrow,  awaken  the  conscience, 
wuch  the  heart,  euide  the  young,  com- 
Jort  the  old,  ana  shed  over  the  dark 
nths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the 
Ife  to  come. 


APPENDIX    TO    THE    PRECEDING 
i  DISCOURSE. 

'   Ik  the  preceding  discourse   I   have 

K  spoken  very  distinctly  of  one  part  of 
^  Tuckerman's  character,  the  strength 
'  his  attachment  to  individuals.  He 
not  absorbed  in  one  great  object, 
^e  private  and  public  affections  hved 
jjkPgether  in  him  harmoniously  and  with 
Hqoal  fervor.  His  experience  of  life 
pd  not  the  common  effect  of  chilliuj^ 
kb  eariy  enthusiasm  or  his  suscepti- 


bility of  ardent  attachment.  He  was 
true  to  old  friends  and  prepared  for  new 
ones.  His  strong  interest  and  delight 
in  Dr.  FoUen  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  showed 
how  naturallv  his  heart  opened  itself  to 
noble-mindea  strangers.  From  the  lat- 
ter his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards 
phrenology.  When  he  went  to  England 
his  sympathies  created  a  home  for  him 
wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men 
would  have  made  acquaintance  he  formed 
friendships.  One  of  these  was  so  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  contributed  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  that  it 
deserves  notice  in  a  memoir  of  him.  I 
refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Byron. 
Of  his  college  classmates  there  were 
others  as  well  as  myself  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  affection  to  the  last.  One 
of  these  was  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Europe,  and 
who  had  a  true  reverence  for  his  good- 
ness. The  other  was  Judge  Story,  so 
eminent  as  a  jurist  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  the  preceding  discourse  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  1  wrote  to  the 
latter,  requesting  him  to  communicate 
to  me  his  reminiscences  of  our  friend ; 
and  with  characteristic  kindness  and 
warmth  of  heart  he  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written,  as  he  says,  in 
haste,  but  which  will  give  much  pleasure 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  de- 
ceased. I  publish  it  the  more  gladly 
because  his  views  of  our  friend's  life  at 
college  are  more  favorable  than  those 
which  I  have  given :  — 

*♦  To  TMB  Rbv.  W.  E.  Channing,  D.  D. 

"My  dear  Sir,— I  comply  very  cheer- 
fully with  your  request,  although  there  are 
very  few  reminiscences  of  our  late  lamented 
classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  which  I  could  supply,  which  are  not 
already  familiar  to  your  mind.  During  our 
collegiate  life  my  acquaintance  with  him 
was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when 
he  became  my  chum ;  and  so  pleasant  and 
confidential  was  our  intercourse  during  that 
year  that  we  should  undoubtedly  have  con- 
tinued chums  during  the  remainder  of  our 
college  studies,  if  some  family  arrange- 
ments  had  not  made  it  convenient  for  him 
to  adopt  a  different  course.  The  change, 
however,  did  not  prove  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption to  our  intercourse  andfriendship  ; 
and  I  feel  great  gratification  in  saying,  that, 
from  that  period  until  the  close  of  his  life, 
I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was  on  either 
side  any  abatement  of  mutual  affection  and 
respect;    and  whenever  and  wherever  we 
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met  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome  of  early 
and  unsuspected  friendship. 

**Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully 
developed  in  his  later  life  were  clearly 
manifested  when  our  acquaintance  first 
commenced.  During  his  college  life  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  high  relish  for 
most  of  the  course  of  studies  then  pursued. 
He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
like, to  mathematics,  and  lo^c,  and  meta- 
physics ;  and  but  a  slight  mclination  for 
natural  philosophy.  He  read  the  prescribed 
classical  writers  with  moderate  diligence, 
not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  am- 
bition as  of  duty  and  as  a  task  belonginjg; 
to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni- 
formly preferred  to  the  Greek.  And  yet  I 
should  not  say  that  he  was  idle  or  indolent, 
or  without  a  strong  desire  of  improvement. 
His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to 
the  more  open  and  facile  branches  of  lit- 
erature, and  especially  of  English  litera- 
ture. History,  moral  philosophy,  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  gener- 
allv  known  by  the  name  of  belles-lettres, 
prmcipally  attracted  his  attention ;  and  in 
these  his  reading  was  at  once  select  and 
various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  John- 
son, and  Goldsmith  were  quite  familiar  to 
him.  The  historical  works  of  Robertson, 
and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson,  and  other  au- 
thors distinguished  in  that  day,  as  well  as 
the  best  biographical  works,  were  within 
the  range  of  his  studies.  In  poetry  he  was 
more  attached  to  those  who  addressed  the 
feelings  and  imagination  than  to  those  who 
addressed  the  understanding,  and  moralized 
their  sons;  in  the  severe  language  of  the 
condensed  expression  of  truth,  or  the  pun- 
gent pointedness  of  satire,  or  the  sharp 
sallies  of  wit.  Gray's  'Bard*  and  Col- 
linses 'Ode  to  the  Passions'  were  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  in 
whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read  ;  and  he  often  declaimed  many  of  the 
most  stirrins  passages  with  the  spirit  and 
interest  of  tne  dramatic  action  of  the  stage. 
Young's  *  Night  Thoughts '  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  only  work  which,  from  its  deep 
and  touching  appeals,  and  elevated  devo- 
tion, and  darkened  descriptions  of  life,  and 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 
made  him  feel  at  that  time  the  potency 
of  genius  employed  in  unfolding  religious 
truths.  I  Te  possessed,  also,  a  singular  read- 
iness and  facility  in  composition,  —  perhaps 
what  would  by  some  persons  be  deemed  a 
dangerous  facility.  What  he  wrote  he  threw 
off  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language, 
rarely  correcting  his  first  sketch,  and  not 
ambitious  of  condensing  or  refining  the 
materials  by  successive  efforts. 

"I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes 
and  intellectual  pursuits  and  attachments 
in  our  college  life.    But  what  I  most  de- 


light to  dwell  on  are  his  warm-hearted  be- 
nevolence, his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper 
his  active,  sympathetic  charity,  his  geotk  | 
and  frank  manners,  and,  above  all,  thai  j 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  Inright  liglA  i 
over  all  hours,  and  made  our  fireside  ottJ 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  social  scenes*  < 
So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kindness  aoA 
desire  to  oblige,  that  I  do  not  remember  % 
single  instance  in  which  he  ever  betrayed 
either  a  hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash  4 
resentment.  He  was  accustomed  to  ^at^ 
tribute  a  portion  of  his  weekly  aUowaaon 
among  the  poor,  and  the  friendless,  aw 
the  suffering.  His  love  of  morals  attlj 
virtue  was  as  ardent  as  it  was  elev 
His  conduct  was  blameless  and  pure, 
do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  aw 
which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to 
on  account  of  impurity  of  thought  or 
sion ;  and  his  conversation  was  at  all  I 
that  which  might  have  been  heard  bytM 
most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  OccaoaoAt 
ally  his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead 
to  indulge  m  giddy  dreaminess,  or 
tic  fervors,  such  as  belone  to  the  am 
hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But 
might  with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if 
had  any  failings  in  this  respect,  they  1 
to  virtue's  side. 

"  I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening 
his  literary  career  did  not  then  impress 
with  the  notion  that  he  would  aitei 
attain  in  his  profession  and  character 
eminence  to  which  every  one  will  no« 
him  justW  entitled.     He  seemed  to 
that  steadiness  of  purpose  which  looks 
ficulties  in  the  face  and  overcomes 
cles  because  a  high  object  lies  behind 
His  mind  touched  anci  examined  many 
jects,  but  was  desultory  and  varying  in 
efforts.     I  was  in  this  view  mistaken ; 
I  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  u 
mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious  sensi 
and,  if  I  mav  so  say,  of  an  entbusiasai 
goodness,  wnen  combined  with  a  spirit 
glowing  benevolence. 

"  When  we  quitted  college  our  opi 
nities    of    familiar    intercourse,  from 
wide   diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well 
from  our   local  distance,  were 
diminished.     I  saw  him  only  at  distant 
tervals  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
paratory  studies    for    the    ministry; 
when,  on  entering  his  study  one  day, 
found  him  reading  Griesbacn's  edition 
the  New  Testament  with  intense  altea^ 
and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conv 
.  tion,  discoursing  with  a  force  and  d 
i  nation  which  snowed  the  earnestness 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  master 
profession,  a  new  light  struck   upon 
and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he  was 
deeming   his   time,    and    disdplhdBf    ll 
thoughts  to  the  highest  parposes.    Miii| 
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his  residence,  after  his  settlement,  at  Chel- 
sea, I  saw  him  frequently,  either  at  Salem, 
where  I  then  resided,  or  at  Chelsea,  where 
I  took,  occasion,  on  my  visits  to  Boston, 
to  pass  some  time  at  his  house.  His  im- 
provement was  constantly  visible  ;  his  stud- 
ies more  expanded;  his  knowledge  more 
exact,  as  well  as  various;  and  his  piety, 
that  beautiful  ornament  so  deeply  set  m 
his  character,  shining  forth,  with  its  deep, 
and  mild,  and  benignant  light,  with  a  pe- 
culiar attractiveness.  I  remember  that  for 
a  long  time  Tucker's  'Light  of  Nature*  was 
one  of  his  favorite  studies ;  and  he  made  it 
the  theme  both  of  his  praise  and  his  criti- 
cism at  many  of  our  meetings.  It  was 
while  he  was  at  Chelsea,  the  minister  of  a 
comparatively  small  and  isolated  parish, 
that  he  nourished  and  matured  the  ereat 
scheme  of  his  life  and  ambition,  the  Min- 
istry at  Lar^e  for  the  Poor.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  its  beneficial  effects,  or  its  ex- 
traordinary success.  I  deem  it  one  of  thQ 
most  glorious  triumphs  of  Christian  char- 
ity over  the  cold  and  reluctant  doubts  of 
popular  opinion.  The  task  was  full  of 
difficulties,  to  elevate  the  poor  into  a  self- 
consciousness  of  their  duty  and  destiny, 
and  to  bring  the  rich  into  sympathy  with 
them ;  to  relieve  want  and  suffering  with- 
out encouraging  indolence  or  sloth ;  to  give 
religious  instruction  where  it  was  most 
needed,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  motives  to  its  practice,  among  the  deso- 
late and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact, 
doing  what  Burke  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, —  it  was  to  remember  the  forgot- 
ten. 

**  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose, 
and  speaking  to  one  who  fully  understands 
and  has  eagerly  supported  this  excellent 
institution ;  ana  yet  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  saying,  that  its  establishment 
and  practical  success  were  mainly  owing  to 
the  uncompromising  zeal  and  untiring  be- 
nevolence of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  the 
crowning  labor  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him 
to  a  prominent  rank  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind. 

'*  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  exemplified 
in  his  life  and  conduct  a  more  fervent  or 
unaffected  piety  than  Dr.  Tuckerman  did. 
It  was  cheerful,  confiding,  fixed,  and  uni- 
form. It  was  less  an  intellectual  exercise 
than  a  homage  of  the  heart.  It  sprung 
from  a  profound  feeling  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  was  reverential ;  but 
at  the  same  time  filial.  His  death  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  his  life  ;  it  was  a  good 
man's  end,  with  a  good  man's  Christian 
resignation,  hope,  and  confidence. 

"It  was  in  the  summer  which  preceded 
his  death,  that,  on  bis  recovery  from  a  se- 
vere illness,  he  rode  out  to  Cambridge.    He 


came  to  my  house,  and  in  his  warm,  yet 
anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  'I  could  not 
pass  your  house,  my  friend,  without  desir- 
ing to  see  you  once  more  biefore  I  died.  I 
have  been  very  ill,  and,  as  I  thought,  very 
near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranquil  and  re- 
signed, and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  was  God's 
gmxi  pleasure.  And  I  felt  no  fears.'  He 
stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long  as  I 
would  allow  htm  in  his  then  feeble  state  of 
health.  He  talked  over  our  long  friend- 
ship, our  youthful  doings,  and  our  advanc- 
ing years.  And  when  we  parted  he  bade 
me  a  most  affectionate  farewell.  It  was 
our  final  farewell.  I  saw  his  face  no  more. 
"  I  send  you,  my  dear  sir,  these  hasty 
sketches,  such  as  they  are,  with  a  flying 
pen.  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  them  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred more  forcibly  to  others  who  knew 
Dr.  Tuckerman.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
withhold  my  tribute  to  the  great  excellences 
of  his  character,  his  zeal  in  all  good  works, 
and  his  diffusive  benevolence. 

**  ^  Hts  saltern  aocuimilem  doois,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.' 

"  Believe  me,  truly  and  affectionately, 
your  classmate  and  friend, 

"Joseph  Story. 
"Cambridge,  April  lo^  1841." 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Introduction  to  Baron 
Degerando*8  late  work  on  Public  Char- 
ity :  — 

"  In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston, 
by  the  respectable  Dr.  Tuckerman,  we  have 
a  very  remarkable  exemplification  of  this 
assiduous,  enlightened  charity,  quickened 
by  religious  sentiment.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
holds  the  offices  of  minister  at  large  and 
distributer  of  charity  to  the  indigent  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  renders  to 
a  society  of  which  he  is  the  delegate  a 
yearly  account  of  his  ministrations  and 
observations.  A  work  that  he  has  just 
published  contains  the  substance  of  a  se- 
ries of  periodical  reports,  which  throw 
invaluable  light  upon  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the  influence 
which  an  enlightened  charity  can  exerc 
As  we  read,  we  follow  the  steps  of  the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  carrying  assistance 
and  consolation  into  the  bosom  of  families 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  and  raising 
the  debased,  reforming  the  depraved.  In 
such  a  school  we  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
art  of  benevolence.  The  author  finds  oc- 
casion, in  treating  this  subject,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  views  of  the  theory  and  rules 
of  this  art.  He  makes  his  readers  feel  all 
the  power  of  Christianity  for  the  moral 
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improvement  of  the  lower  classes ;  he  com- 
pares the  legislation  in  his  own  country  in 
respect  to  the  poor  with  that  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  aiscusses  the  rights  of  the 
indigent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situa> 
tions  uf  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  order  to 
the  discovery  of  their  mutual  duties.  He 
particularly  discriminates  between  poverty 
and  pauperism,  and  points  out  the  griev- 
ous effects  of  the  error  which  confounds 
them." 


The  following  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Dr.  Tuckerman  is  taken  from  an  article 
upon  his  life  and  character,  by  Rev,  E.  S. 
Gannett,  in  the  "  Monthly  Miscellany  of 
Religion  and  Letters,"  July,  1840 :  — 

"Joseph  Tuckerman  was  bom  in  Boston, 
January,  x8,  1778.  Of  the  early  instruc- 
tions of  his  mother,  a  truly  pious  woman, 
he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  m  preparation  for 
college  partly  at  Phillips's  Academy  in  An- 
dover,  and  partly  in  the  family  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Thacher,  of  Dedham.  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  ^aduated 
in  1798,  as  one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge 
Story  and  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  also  belonged. 
His  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry 
were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dedham.  Soon  after  he 
began  to  preach  he  received  an  invitation 
to  become  the  successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained 
November  4,  1801.  In  June,  1803,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Parkman,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  died  in 
the  summer  of  1807.  ^"^  November,  i8<^, 
he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cary, 
of  Chelsea,  who,  after  thirty-one  years  of 
the  most  happy  connection,  was  taken  to  a 
higher  life,  leaving  a  remembrance  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
181 6  Mr.  Tuckerman  visited  England,  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  to  his  health, 
but  was  absent  only  a  short  time  ;  after  his 
return  he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsy, 
and  never  recovered  the  full  tone  ot  healtn. 
He  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  ministry  till  the  spring  of 
1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing in  some  measure  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  mind,  which  had  become 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
neglected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought  an 
opportunity  of  conducting  a  ministry  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  their  wants.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  service  in  Boston, 
to  which  place  he  soon  removed  with  his 
family.    He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this 


work  by  a  private  association  of  gentlemen 
who  had  for  some  time  held  stated  meet* 
ings  for  their  own  religious  improvemoil^; 
and  for  conference  upon  the  means  of  be«! 
nevolent  action;  but  he  was  very  s<mh 
appointed  a  minister  at  large  in  this  dM 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  hmtsSk 
can  Unitarian  Association,  who  became  i?^ 
sponsible  for  the  small  salary  which 
received,  and  which  for  several  years 
raised  by  the  contributions  of  ladies 
our  different  congregations.  In  1828  —3 
Friend-Street  Chapel  was  erected  for  M 
use,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  those  whdd 
he  had  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  valued 
religious  institutions,  but  who  were  anatt 
to  pay  for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctoJi}; 
His  untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry,  the 
cess  of  his  labors  among  the  poor,  and 
extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
evinced  particularly  in  the  confidence  w! 
they  reposed  in  him  as  the  almoner  of 
charities,  were  subjects  of  too  familiar 
mark  to  need  any  illustration.  The  a 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labors 
too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and 
183^  he  again  visited  Europe,  in  com 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
year  abroad,  principally  in  England,  w 
lie  formed  many  valuable  friendship!^ 
was  instrumental  in  awakening  much  i 
est  in  his  favorite  subject,  the  moral  e 
tion  of  the  neelected  and  vicious  1 
On  his  return  he  found  the  Minisfry 
Large  placed  on  a  more  stable  foni 
than  he  had  left  it,  the  Benevolent 
temity  of  Churches  having  been 
ized  with  a  special  view  to  its  support 
more  commodious  chapel  was  erected, 
younger  laborers  were  associated  with 
His  own  ability  to  render  active  sei 
was,  however,  irretrievably  impaired, 
winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to 
in  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix, 
which  he  returned,  as  it  was  thought,  m 
benefited.  But  the  vital  force  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prosi 
by  disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  st< 
fastness  of  those  principles  and  pa 
which  filled  his  soul,  and  sunk  agam  as 
to  prove  the  constancy  of  the  faith 
seemed  to  gain  new  power  from 
and  bereavement.  From  a  severe  illness 
the  autumn  of  1839  he  so  far  revived, 
after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to  C 
was  recommended  as  the  onlv  neans 
prolonging  his  life.  He  sailed  /or  Ha' 
and  soon  sought  the  interior  of  the  *' 
but  a  short  trial  proved  the  ho] 
of  the  attempt  to  recruit  aa 
frame,  and  he  returned,  with  the  da 
who  was  his  devoted  companion,  to 
vana,  where,  after  some  days  of 
debility,  attended  with  great  suffenQS> 
died,  April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-thiid  yt*1 
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"Dr.  Tuckerman  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Harvard 
Vmrersity  in  1826.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his 
ministerial  fidelity.  His  published  writ- 
ings are  few,  excepting  those  which  arose 
from  his  connection  with  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  One  of  the  last  services  he  ren- 
dered to  this  institution  was  the  preparation 
of  a  volume,  which  we  fear  has  not  obtsuned 
t  wide  circulation,  upon  *  The  Principles 
»d  Results  of  the  Ministry  at  Large.'  '^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
May  10,  1840,  the  following  resolution 
tas  unanimously  passed :  — 

^^Raotved^  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Tackerman,  D.D.,  demands  on  the  part  of 
this  Board  an  expression  of  their  deep 
lense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  this 
eommunity,  and  that,  recognizing  in  him  the 
tist  incumbent,  if  not  the  founder,*  of  the 

*  la  stiictness  of  speech  it  might  be  doubted  if  Dr. 
lUcennan  should  be  styled  the  fonndtr  of  the  Min- 
iftratLaii^  as  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor  had 
veoi  men  both  fay  laymen  and  clergynMsn  before  his  r»- 
tuval  to  Boston.  In  iSaa  the  association  to  which  we 
Inre  ad?erted  had  established  evening  religious  lect- 
^m far  tbow  wlio  attended  no  plaoe  of  worship  during 
^Ae  day ;  and  Rev-  Dr.  Jenka  was  employea  by  as- 
Ntfter  todetv  in  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  poor. 
;  wbea  Dr.  'tuckerman  came  to  Boston  his  own  mind 
^  not  dearly  defined  its  plans  of  operation,  and  the 
ifei  which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  the  insti- 
^itBtKL  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  had  not,  perhaps^  pro- 
ceeded be^rood  a  general  purpose  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  aptntual  benefit  of  those  who  had  no  religious 
teeher  or  friend.  The  Committee  of  the  American 
Vaitarian  Association  most  also  share  in  the  honor  of 
ittd&hing  this  ministry.  But  as  it  was  hispersever* 
Ace  and  success  that  gave  both  form  and  efficiency  to 
4e  institatioa,  it  is  but  a  small  deviation  from  accuracy 
to  call  him  iu  founder. 


present  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  useful- 
ness of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were 
devoted  to  this  institution,  in  whose  ser- 
vice his  strength  was  exhausted  ;  and  while 
they  submit  to  the  Divine  Will  that  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  counsels  and  labors  of 
this  Christian  philanthropist,  they  would 
cherish  his  spirit,  and  hold  up  his  example 
before  themselves  and  others  as  a  motive 
and  a  guide  to  future  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  neglected  and  the  sinfuL" 

A  resolution  similar  in  character  was 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  May 
26,  1840,  namely :  — 

^^Resohfed^  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  senior  Minister  at  Large  in 
this  city,  an  institution  once  under  the  care 
of  this  Association,  demands  the  expression 
of  our  sincere  respect  for  his  memory,  our 
deep  gratitude  fdr  his  services ;  and  while 
we  regret  that  his  life  of  eminent  usefulness 
and  distinguished  Christian  philanthropy  is 
closed,  we  would  bow  with  submission  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  gather  from  his  ex- 
ample lessons  to  quicken  and  guide  our 
own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue." 

Dr.Tuckerman*s  remains  were  brought 
to  this  country,  and  the  funeral  service 
was  attended  in  King's  Chapel,  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  26.  They  were  after- 
wards deposited  at  Mount  Auburn. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev,  Noah  Worcester^  D.D, 

Boston,  Nov.  12,  1837. 


^Jofflf  an.  34:  "A  new  commandment  I  give  nnto 
M  That  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you, 
■at  yt  also  love  one  another.** 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to 
Bwte  the  world  anew,  to  make  a  deep, 
voad,  enduring  change  in  human  be- 
Bgs.  He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul 
^  men,  to  bring  them  through  faith 
Mo  a  connection  and  sympathy  with 
sunself,  by  which  they  would  receive 


his  divine  virtue,  as  the  branches  re- 
ceive quickening  influences  from  the 
vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs 
from  the  head  to  which  they  are  vitally 
bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  redeem  men  from  the  slavery 
of  selfishness,  to  raise  them  to  a  divine, 
disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended 
that  his  followers  should  be  known,  that 
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his  religion  should  be  broadly  divided 
from  all  former  institutions.  He  meant 
that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet 
on  the  brow,  should  beam  as  a  lieht 
from  the  countenance,  should  shed  a 
grace  over  the  manners,  should  give 
tones  of  svmpathy  to  the  voice,  and 
especially  snould  give  energy  to  the  will, 
energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good. 
Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  of 
Christianity,  incomparablv  grander  than 
all  the  mysteries  which  nave  borne  its 
name.  Our  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  laborious- 
ness  with  which  we  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by 
our  comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent, 
energy,  and  gloxy  of  that  disinterested 
principle  which  Christ  enjoined  as  our 
likeness  to  God,  and  as  the  perfection 
of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  learned  from  Christ  himself, 
and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned  on 
the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in 
prophets,  sages,  and  legislators.  But 
its  lull  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem.  All  the 
preceding  history  of  the  world  gives  but 
oroken  hints  of  the  love  which  shone 
forth  from  Christ.  Nor  can  this  be 
learned  from  his  precepts  alone.  We 
must  go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his 
cross.  His  cross  was  the  throne  of  his 
love.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  tri- 
umphed. On  the  countenance  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  expres- 
sion stronger  than  of  dying  agony, — 
the  expression  of  calm,  meek,  uncon- 
quered,  boundless  love.  I  repeat  it,  the 
cross  alone  can  teach  us  the  energy  and 
grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ  came 
to  impart.  There  we  see  its  illimita- 
bleness ;  for  he  died  for  the  whole 
world.  There  we  learn  its  inexhausti- 
ble placability ;  for  he  died  for  the  very 
enemies  whose  hands  were  reeking  with 
his  blood.  There  we  learn  its  self- 
immolating  strength ;  for  he  resigned 
every  good  of  life,  and  endured  intens- 
est  pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race. 
There  we  learn  its  spiritual  elevation; 
for  he  died  not  to  enrich  men  with  out- 
ward and  worldly  goods,  but  to  breathe 
new  life,  health,  purity,  into  the  soul. 
There  we  learn  its  far-reaching  aim  ;  for 
he  died  to  give  immortality  of  happiness. 
There  we  learn  its  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy; for  amidst  his  cares  for  the 
world,  his  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 


tude and  love  for  his  honored  mother. 
There,  in  a  word,  wc  leam  its  divinity; 
for  he  suffered  through  his  partidpatloo 
of  the  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the  pur- 
poses ot  God,  through  unity  of  heart  and 
will  with  his  heavenly  Father. 

It  is  one  of  our  chief  privil^es  as 
Christians,  that  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ 
a  revelation  of  perfect  love.  This  great 
idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  life  and 
teaching,  as  a  distinct  and  bright  realitr. 
To  understand  this  is  to  understaad 
Christianity.  To  call  forth  in  us  a  cor- 
responding energy  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion is  the  mission  which  Christianity 
has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  kwe 
of  Christ,  to  which  the  Christian  worid 
are  now  waking  up  as  from  long  sleeps 
and  which  is  to  do  more  than  all  thino 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world.    He 
loved  individual  man.     Before  his  time 
the  most  admired  form  of  goodness  was 
patriotism.     Men  loved  their  countiy, 
but  cared  nothing  for  their  fellow-creat- 1 
ures  beyond  the  limits  of  country,  aad  \ 
cared    little  for   the  individual  wit]iit| 
those    limits,    devoting    themselves  ts! 
public  interests,  and  especially  to  what  | 
was  called  the  glory  of  the  state.    Tbe  | 
legislator,  seeking  by  his  institutions  to  | 
exalt  his  country  above  its  rivals,  asd : 
the   warrior,  fastening  its  yoke  on  its  i 
foes  and  crowning  it  with  bloody  lanrcbi  | 
were  the  great  names  of  earlier  tinier  i 
Christ  loved  man.  not  masses  of  men ;  | 
loved  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particobri 
country  and  class.     The   human  beiif 
was  dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake,  doI 
for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  li^tdj 
not  for  the  language  he  spoke,  not  lir 
his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his  humanity,  for 
his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image  oC, 
God  in  which  he  was  made.     Nothi^ 
outward  in  human  condition  engrossci 
the  notice  or  narrowed  the  sympathise 
of  Jesus.    He  looked  to  the  human  scdL; 
That  he  loved.     That  divine  spark  be 
desired  to  cherish,  no  matter  where  ifc 
dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimmed 
He  loved  man  for  his  own  sake,  and  4 
men  without    exclusion  or   cxceptiot. 
His    ministry  was    not   confined  to  a 
church,  a  chosen  congregation.    On  tie 
Mount  he  opened  his  mouth  and  ^f^\ 
to  the  promiscuous   multitude.     FitW 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  he  dcli^'ered  Mi 
parables  to  the  throng  which  lined  fc 
shores.     His  church  was  nature,  te 
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nnconfined  air  and  earth :  and  his 
truths,  like  the  blessed  influences  of 
nature's  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on  each 
and  all.  He  lived  in  the  highway,  the 
street,  the  places  of  concourse,  and 
welcomed  the  eaeer  crowds  which  gath- 
ered round  him  from  evety  sphere  and 
xank  of  life.  Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that 
his  sympathy  was  confined.  He  did  not 
need  a  multitude  to  excite  him.  The 
humblest  individual  drew  his  regards. 
He  took  the  little  child  into  his  arms 
and  blessed  it;  he  heard  the  beggar 
crying  to  him  by  the  wa)rside  where  he 
sat  for  alms;  and  in  the  anguish  of 
death  he  administered  consolation  to  a 
malefactor  expiring  at  his  side.  In  this 
shone  forth  the  divine  wisdom  as  well  as 
tove  of  Jesus,  that  he  understood  the 
worth  of  a  human  being.  So  trulv  did 
he  comprehend  it,  that,  as  I  think,  he 
would  have  counted  himself  repaid  for 
all  his  teachings  and  mighty  works,  for 
all  his  toils,  and  sufiEerings,  and  bitter 
death,  by  the  '  redemption  of  a  single 
sooL  His  love  to  every  human  being 
surpassed  that  of  a  parent  to  an  only 
child  Jesus  was  great  in  all  things, 
bat  in  nothing  greater  than  in  his  com- 
prehension of  the  worth  of  a  human 
spirit.  Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed 
el  it  The  many  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  few.  The  mass  of  men  had  been 
trodden  under  foot^  History  had  been 
but  a  record  of  struggles  and  institu- 
tions which  breathed  nothing  so  strongly 
as  contempt  of  the  human  race. 

Jesus  was  the  first  philanthropist.  He 
brought  with  him  a  new  era,  the  era  of 
philanthropy ;  and  from  his  time  a  new 
spirit  has  moved  over  the  troubled 
waters  of  society,  and  will  move  until 
it  has  brought  order  and  beauty  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion.  The  men  whom 
he  trained,  and  into  whom  he  had  poured 
most  largely  his  own  spirit,  were  signs, 
proofs,  that  a  new  kingdom  had  come. 
Thev  consecrated  themselves  to  a  work 
at  that  time  without  precedent,  wholly 
original,  such  as  had  not  entered  human 
thought.  They  left  home,  possessions, 
country ;  went  abroad  into  strange  lands ; 
and  not  only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it 
down,  to  spread  the  truth  which  they 
had  received  from  their  Lord,  to  make 
the  true  God,  even  the  Father,. known 
to  his  blinded  children,  to  make  the 
Saviour  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make 
Bfe  and  immortality  known  to  the  dying, 


to  dve  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
soul.  We  read  of  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course. 
The  thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us 
that  they  entered  on  a  sphere  of  action 
until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ;  that 
not  a  track  had  previously  marked  their 
path ;  that  the  great  conception  which 
inspired  them,  of  converting  a  world, 
had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  in- 
tellect ;  that  the  spiritual  love  for  every 
human  being,  which  carried  them  over 
oceans  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg- 
ings  and  fastings,  and  imprisonments 
and  death,  was  a  new  light  from  heaven 
breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation 
of  the  divinity  in  human  nature.  Then 
it  was,  that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man 
with  a  godlike  love.  Then  a  new  voice 
was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer 
for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a 
world.  It  was  most  strange,  it  was  a 
miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea, 
the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  un- 
der heaven,  which  hated  and  scorned 
all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their 
touch  as  pollution,  should  go  forth  men 
to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  as- 
surances of  God's  infinite  love,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  nation  and  rank, 
to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the 
work  of  difiEusing  the  spirit  of  universal 
love.  Thus  mightily  did  the  character 
of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that 
time  the  civilized  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  floods  of  barbarians,  and 
ages  of  darkness  have  passed.  But 
some  rays  of  this  divine  light  break  on 
us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was 
never  wholly  spent  The  rude  sculpture 
of  the  dark  ages  represented  Jesus  hang- 
ing from  his  cross ;  and  however  this 
image  was  abused  to  purposes  of  super- 
stition, it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  philan- 
thropy stronger  than  death,  which  felt 
and  suffered  for  every  human  being ; 
and  a  softening,  humanizing  virtue  went 
from  it,  which  even  the  barbarian  could 
not  wholly  resist  In  our  own  times, 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  exerting  more 
conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious  pow- 
er. We  have,  indeed,  little  cause  for 
boasting.  The  great  features  of  society 
are  stiU  hard  and  selfish.    The  wortn 
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of  a  human  being  is  a  mysterv  still  hid 
from  an  immense  majority,  ana  the  most 
enlightened  among  p.s  have  not  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth. 
Still  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interest 
in  human  nature,  a  sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering,  a  sensibility  to  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith 
in  man's  capacity  of  progress,  a  desire 
of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  carry  to 
every  human  b^ing  the  means  of  rising 
to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue, 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 
Amidst  the  mercenariness  which  would 
degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambi- 
tion which  would  tread  them  down  in 
its  march  toward  power,  there  is  still  a 
respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition 
of  nis  rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation, 
which  is  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher 
comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human 
affairs.  Humanity  and  justice  are  crying 
out  in  more  and  more  piercing  tones  for 
the  suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the 
long-neglected  seaman,  the  benighted 
heathen.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  new 
institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are 
not  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of 
progress.  We  see  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  society,  in  the  general 
feelings  of  individuals,  traces  of  a  more 
generous  recognition  of  what  man  owes 
to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distinc- 
tion* is  somewhat  dimmed.  The  preju- 
dices of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.  A 
man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than  his 
wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  be^ns  to  be 
understood  that  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
philanthropist,  and-  that,  in  truth,  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment  by  an  event 
in  this  vicinity  which  has  drawn  little 
attention,  but  which  I  could  not,  without 
self-reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Within  a  few  days,  a  great  and  good 
man,  a  singular  example  of  the  philan- 
thropv  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
breathe  into  the  world,  has  been  taken 
away;  and  as  it  was  my  happiness  to 
know  him  more  intimately  than  most 
among  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to 
bear  a  testihiony  to  his  rare  goodness, 
and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  mani- 
festation of  what  Christiani^  can  accom- 
plish in  the  human  mind.    I  refer  to  the 


Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been 
justly  called  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who 
finished  his  course  at  Brighton  doriog 
the  last  week.  His  great  age, — for  be 
was  almost  eighty,  —  and  the  long  and 
entire  seclusion  to  which  debility  had 
compelled  him,  have  probably  made 
his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who 
hear  me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the 
present  age  for  eminent  men  to  be  far- 
gotten  during  their  lives,  if  their  lives 
are  much  prolonged.  -Society  is  now 
a  quick-shifting  pageant.  New  acton 
hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  sta^.  The 
former  stability  of  things  is  strikin^y  int- 
paired.  The  authority  which  gathocd 
round  the  a^ed  has  declined.  The  ysoiag 
seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The 
hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish 
present  swallows  up  men's  thoughts,  so 
that  he  who  retires  from  active  parsuits 
is  as  little  known  to  the  rising  generatioB 
as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wondeifoL 
then,  that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far 
forgotten  by  his  contemporaries.  B«t 
the  future  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  die 
present ;  and  in  the  progress  of  dviliar 
tion,  history  will  guard  more  and  more 
sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have 
advanced  before  their  age,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  great  but  neglected  inter- 
ests of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to 
war,  or  in  the  cause  of  peace,  made  \sak 
eminently  a  public  man,  and  coostitole 
his  chief  claim  to  public  consideratioa ; 
and  these  were  not  founded  on  acci- 
dental circumstances  or  fcxtign  inflii- 
ences,  but  wholly  on  the  strong  and 
peculiar  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He 
was  distinguished  above  all  whom  I 
have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and 
deep  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christiamty; 
by  the  sympathy  with  which  he  sein 
on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  m 
manifestation  of  perfect  love;  t^  die 
honor  in  which  he  held  the  mild,  hombfe^ 
forgiving,  disinterested  virtues  of  ov 
religion.  This  distinguishing  trait  fli 
his  mind  was  embodied  and  brought 
in  his  whole  life  and  conduct  He 
cially  expressed  it  in  his  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace  on  the 
earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no  other  an 
within  my  acquaintance  has  been«  with 
the  monstrous  incongruity  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  ol 
Christian  communities ;  between  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  focgi 
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and  the  wars  which  divide  and  desolate 
the  church  and  the  world.  Every  man 
has  particular  impressions  which  rule 
over  and  give  a  hue  to  his  mind.  Every 
man  is  struck  by  some  evils  rather  than 
others.  The  excellent  individual  of 
whom  I  speak  was  shocked,  heart- 
smitten,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  see- 
ing that  man  hates  man,  that  man  de- 
stroys his  brother,  that  man  has  drenched 
the  earth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that 
man,  in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the 
murderer  of  his  race  with  the  highest 
honors ;  and,  still  worse,  that  Christian 
hates  Christian,  that  church  wars  against 
church,  that  differences  of  forms  and 
opinions  array  against  each  other  those 
whom  Christ  died  to  join  together  in 
dosest  brotherhood,  and  that  Christian 
zeal  is  spent  in  building  up  sects,  rather 
than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  enlaiiging  and  binding  together  the 
universal  church.  The  great  evil  on 
which  his  mind  and  heart  fixed,  was 
war,  discord,  intolerance,  the  substitu- 
tion of  force  for  reason  and  love.  To 
spread  peace  on  earth  became  the  object 
of  his  life.  Under  this  impulse  he  gave 
birth  and  impulse  to  peace  societies. 
This  new  movement  is  to  be  traced  to 
him  above  all  other  men ;  and  his  name, 
I  doubt  not,  will  be  handed  down  to 
future  time  with  increasing  veneration 
as  the  "  Friend  of  Peace,"  as  having 
given  new  force  to  the  principles  which 
are  gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and 
ultimately  extinguish  the  spirit,  of  war. 
The  history  of  the  good  man,  as  far 
as  I  have  learned  it,  is  singularly  in- 
structive and  encouraging.  He  was 
self-taught,  self -formed.  jBe  was  bom 
in  narrow  circumstances,  and,  to  the 
age  of  twentv-one,  was  a  laborious 
fcmer,  not  only  deprived  of  a  collegiate 
education,  but  of  the  advantages  which 
maybe  enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous 
family.  An  early  marriage  brought  on 
him  the  fares  of  a  growing  family. 
Still  he  found,  or  rather  made,  time  for 
sufficient  improvements  to  introduce 
him  into  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish 
too  poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty  sup- 
port ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
arm,  on  which  he  toiled  by  dav,  whilst 
in  the  evening  he  was  often  obliged  to 
Qse  a  mechanical  art  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family.  He  made  their  shoes,  —  an 
occupation    of    which    Coleridge    has 


somewhere  remarked,  that  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent men  than  any  other  trade.  By 
the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  kept  ink 
and  paper,  that  he  might  write  down 
the  interesting  thoughts  which  he  traced 
out,  or  which  rushed  on  him  amidst  his 
humble  labors.  I  take  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing this  part  of  his  history.  The  preju- 
dice against  manual  labor,  as  inconsist- 
ent wiUi  personal  dignity,  is  one  of  the 
most  irrational  and  pernicious,  especially 
in  a  free  country.  It  shows  how  little 
we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  how  deeply  we  are  tainted 
with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man 
uniting  great  intellectual  improvement 
with  refinement  of  manners,  who  had 
been  trained  under  unusual  severity  o£ 
toil.  This  country  has  lost  much  pnysi- 
cal  and  moral  strength,  and  its  pros- 
perity is  at  this  moment  depressed,  by 
the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the 
plough  for  less  manly  pursuits,  which 
are  thought,  however,  to  promise  greater 
dienity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  Baptist  minister,  and  in  this  he 
gave  promise  of  the  direction  which  the 
efforts  of  his  life  were  to  assume.  The 
great  object  of  these  letters  was,  not  to 
settle  the  controversies  about  baptism, 
about  the  mode  of  administering  it, 
whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or 
about  the  proper  subjects  of  it,  whether 
children  or  adults  alone.  His  aim  was 
to  show  that  these  were  inferior  ques- 
tions, that  differences  about  these  ought 
not  to  divide  Christians,  that  the  "  close 
communion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Bap- 
tists, was  inconsistent  with  the  libend 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  that  this  ob- 
struction to  Christian  unity  ought  to  be 
removed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  gave  him  an  impor- 
tant place  in  our  theological  history.  It 
was  a  publication  on  the  Trinity ;  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded 
the  animated  controversy  on  that  point 
which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this 
city  and  Commonwealth.  The  mind  of 
Dr.  Worcester  was  turned  to  this  topic 
not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by  its  own 
workings.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist 
His  first  doubts  as  to  the  Trinity  arose 
from  the  confusion,  the  perplexity,  into 
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which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  this  doc- 
trine in  his  acts  of  devotion.  To  worship 
three  persons  as  one  and  the  same  God, 
as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to 
him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  read  and  examine 
the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  God,  ana  the  true 
rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  views  at 
which  he  arrived  were  so  different  from 
what  prevailed  around  him,  and  some  of 
them  so  peculiar,  that  he  communicated 
them  to  the  public  under  the  rather 
quaint  title  of  **  Bible  News  relating 
to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 
His  great  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  God  was  one  person,  even  the 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
the  Supreme  God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict 
and  peculiar  sense.  This  idea  of  ^*  the 
peculiar  and  natural  sonship  "  of  Christ, 
by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  de- 
rived from  the  very  substance  of  the 
Father,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his 
mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his 
deep  sense  of  fallibility.  But,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spirituau  a 
man,  it  faded  more  and  more  from  his 
mind,  in  proportion  as  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  assimilated  to  the  true 
glory  of  his  Master.  In  one  of  his  un- 
published manuscripts,  he  ^ves  an  ac- 
count of  his  change  of  views  in  this 
particular,  and,  without  disclaiming  ex- 
pressly the  doctrine  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us  that 
it  had  lost  its  importance  in  his  sight 
The  moral,  spiritual  dignity  of  Christ 
had  risen  on  his  mind  in  such  splendor 
as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of  *^  natural  son- 
ship."  In  one  place  he  affirms,  "  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  [in  the  Script- 
ures] in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
loved,  honored,  or  praised,  on  any  other 
ground  than  his  moral  dignity."  This 
moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be  the 
highest  with  which  Jesus  was  clothed, 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  "  that  the 
controversies  of  Christians  about  his 
natural  dignity  had  tended  very  little  to 
the  honor  of  their  Master,  or  to  their 
own  advantage."  The  manuscript  to 
which  I  refer  was  written  after  his 
seventieth  year,  and  is  very  illustrative 
of  his  character.  It  shows  that  his  love 
of  truth  was  stronger  than  the  tenacity 
with  which  age  commonly  clings  to  old 


ideas.  It  shows  him  superior  to  the 
theory,  which  more  than  any  other  he 
had  considered  his  own,  and  which  had 
been  the  friiit  of  very  laborious  study. 
It  shows  how  strongly  he  felt  that  prog- 
ress was  the  law  and  end  of  his  being, 
and  how  he  continued  to  make  presets 
to  the  last  hour.  The  work  called  *"  Bible 
News  "  drew  much  attention,  and  con- 
verted not  a  few  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
proper  unity  of  God.  Its  (xdm,  benig- 
nant spirit  had  no  small  influence  m 
disarming  prejudice  and  unkindness. 
He  found,  however,  that  his  defection 
from  his  original  faith  had  exposed  him 
to  much  suspicion  and  reproach  ;  and  he 
became  at  length  so  painfully  impressed 
with  the  intolerance  which  his  work  had 
excited,  that  he  published  another  shorter 
work,  called  "  Letters  to  Trinitarians,"  a 
work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus, 
and  intended  to  teach  tnat  diversities  of 
opinion  on  subjects  the  most  mysterioas 
and  perplexing  ought  not  to  sever  friends, 
to  dissolve  the  Christian  tie,  to  divide 
the  church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissenter 
from  the  common  faith  the  charge  of 
heresy,  to  array  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  in  hostile  bancb. 
These  works  obtained  such  favor,  that 
he  was  solicited  to  leave  the  obscure 
town  in  which  he  ministered,  and  to 
take  charge,  in  this  place,  of  a  periodical 
called  at  nrst  the  *'  Christian  Discip^*^ 
and  now  better  known  as  the  *^  Christian 
Examiner."  At  that  time  (about  twenty- 
five  years  ago^  I  first  saw  him.  Long 
and  severe  toil,  and  a  most  painful  dis- 
ease, had  left  their  traces  on  his  once 
athletic  frame ;  but  his  countenance 
beamed  with  a  benignity  which  at 
once  attracted  confidence  and  affectioa. 
For  several  years  he  consulted  roe  habit- 
ually in  the  conduct  of  tlie  work  which 
he  edited.  I  recollect  with  admiration 
the  gentleness,  humility,  and  sweetness 
of  temper  with  which  ne  endured  free- 
doms, corrections,  retrenchments,  some 
of  which  I  feel  now  to  have  been  unisar- 
ranted,  and  which  no  other  man  would 
so  kindly  have  borne.  This  work  was 
commenced  very  much  for  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions, but  his  spirit  could  not  brook 
such  limitations,  and  he  used  its  pa^ 
more  and  more  for  the  disseniinatioa 
of  his  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
peace.  At  length  he  gave  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  world  in  a  form  which  did 
much  to  decide  his  future  career.    He 
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poblished  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  It  bore 
no  name,  and  appeared  without  recom- 
mendation, but  it  immediately  seized  on 
attention.  It  was  read  by  multitudes  in 
this  country,  then  published  in  England, 
and  translated,  as  I  have  heard,  into 
several  languages  of  Europe.  Such 
was  the  impression  made  by  this  work, 
that  a  new  association,  called  the  Peace 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  insti- 
tated  in  this  place.  I  well  recollect  the 
day  of  its  formation  in  yonder  house, 
then  the  parsonage  of  this  parish  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  happy  man  that  day  on 
earth,  it  was  the  founder  of  this  institu- 
tion. This  society  gave  birth  to  all  the 
kindred  ones  in  this  country,  and  its  in- 
fluence was  felt  abroad.  Dr.  Worcester 
assamed  the  charee  of  its  periodical,  and 
devoted  himself  tor  years  to  this  cause, 
with  unabating  faith  and  zeal ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  who 
ever  lived  contributed  more  than  he  to 
spread  just  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
war,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal 
peace.  He  began  his  efforts  in  the 
daricest  day,  when  the  whole  civilized 
wodd  was  shaken  by  conflict,  and 
threatened  with  military  despotism.  He 
lived  to  see  more  than  twenty  years  of 
general  peace,  and  to  see  through  these 
years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties, 
an  extension  of  commercial  communica- 
tions, an  establishment  of  new  connec- 
tions between  Christians  and  learned 
men  through  the  world,  and  a  growing 
redprocity  of  friendly  and  beneficent 
influence  among  different  states,  all  giv- 
ing aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
encouraging  hopes  which  a  century  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this 
good  man  devoted  himself,  is  no  longer 
to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of  fancy, 
a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy. 
War  rests  on  opinion ;  and  opinion  is 
more  and  more  withdrawing  its  support. 
War  rests  on  contempt  of  human  nat- 
ure; on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of 
r^;ardin^  the  mass  of  human  beings 
as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no 
higher  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and 
murdered  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for 
the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a 
throne,  for  the  petty  interests  or  selfish 
rivalries  which  have  inflamed  states  to 
conflict  Let  the  -worth  of  a  human 
being  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people 


be  elevated ;  let  it  be  understood  that 
a  man  was  made  fo  enjoy  inalienable 
rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to  secure 
a  vast  happiness ;  and  a  main  pillar  of 
war  will  faill.  And  is  it  not  plain  that 
these  views  are  taking  place  of  the 
contempt  in  which  man  has  so  long 
been  held  ?  War  finds  another  support 
in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a 
narrow  patriotism.  Let  the  great  Chris- 
tian principle  of  human  brotherhood  be 
comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit 
of  universal  love  gain  ground,  and  just 
so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so  long  the 
pride  of  men,  will  become  their  ab- 
norrence  and  execration.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  how  outward  events 
are  concurring  with  the  influences  of 
Christianity  in  promoting  peace;  how 
an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to 
growing  intercourse  ;  how  different  na- 
tions, by  mutual  visits,  by  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  products,  by 
studying  one  another^s  language  and 
literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  are 
growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  one  great  family.  Every 
railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  a  ministry 
of  peace.  Every  year  which  passes  with- 
out war,  by  interweaving  more  various 
ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge 
of  coming  years  of  peace.  The  pro- 
phetic faith  with  which  Dr.  Worcester, 
in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  looked 
forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which 
was  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm,  or  cre- 
dulity, has  already  received  a  sanction 
beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  won- 
derful progress  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war.  Dr.  Worcester 
adopted  opinions  which  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  extreme.  He  interpreted 
literally  the  precept,  "  Resist  not  evil ; " 
and  he  believed  that  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  would  And  safety,  as 
well  as  "  fulfil  righteousness,"  in  yield- 
ing it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  character  was 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I 
might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He 
beneved  that  the  surest  way  to  subdue 
a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend ;  that  a 
true  benevolence  was  a  surer  defence 
than  swords,  or  artillerv,  or  walls  of 
adamant.  He  believed  tnat  no  mightier 
man  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than 
William  Penn,  when  entering  the  wil- 
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derness  unarmed,  and  stretching  out  to 
the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all 
earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  There  was  something 
fraud  in  the  calm  confidence  with  which 
e  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  moral  to  physical  force. 
Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick  resent- 
ments, and  the  spirit  of  vengeance, 
miscalled  honor,  seemed  to  him  weak, 
low  instruments,  inviting,  and  often 
hastening,  the  ruin  which  thev  are 
used  to  avert.  Many  will  thinic  him 
in  error;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  grand 
thought  which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  discharged  his  mission  as  a  preacher 
of  peace,  and  resided  his  office  as  Sec- 
retary to  the  Society,  to  which  he  had 
fiven  the  strength  of  many  years.  He 
id  not,  however,  retire  to  unfruitful 
repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had  increased, 
so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to 
his  house ;  but  he  returned  with  zeal 
to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and  pro- 
duced two  theological  works,  one  on 
the  Atonement,  the  other  on  Human 
Depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of  man 
by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the 
most  useful  books  on  these  long-agitated 
subjects.  These  writings,  particularly 
the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity 
which  they  merit,  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  of  style,  which  may  be  traced  to 
his  defective  education,  and  which  nat- 
urally increased  with  years.  I  refer  to 
his  diffuseness,  —  to  his  inability  to 
condense  his  thoughts.  His  writmgs, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of 
style.  They  are  simple  and  clear.  They 
abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  in- 
genious illustration,  and  they  have  often 
die  charm  which  originad  thinking  always 
gives  to  composition.  He  was  truly  an 
original  writer,  not  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing great  discoveries,  but  in  the  sense 
of  writing  from  his  own  mind,  and  not 
from  books  or  tradition.  What  he  wrote 
had  perhaps  been  written  before ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  limited  reading, 
it  was  new  to  himself,  and  came  to  him 
with  the  freshness  of  discovery.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind 
as  if  they  had  been  inspirations ;  and 
in  writing  his  last  book,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  li^ht 
had  been  imparted  from  above.  After 
his  seventy-firth  year  he  ceased  to  write 
books,  but  his  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 


activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by  a 
distressing  disease,  that  he  could  con- 
verse but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time ; 
yet  he  entered  into  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age  with  an  interest  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fervor  of  yoath 
only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  trust 
The  attempts  made  in  some  of  our  dties 
to  propagate  atheistical  principles  gave 
him  much  concern ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  fresh  inquiries  into  the  ptxwfs 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  otGod, 
hoping  to  tium  his  labors  to  the  aocoum 
of  his  erring  fellow-creatures.  With 
this  view,  he  entered  on  the  study  of 
nature  as  a  glorious  testimonj  to  its 
almighty  Author.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  dehght  which  illumined  his  coun- 
tenance a  short  time  ago,  as  he  toki  me 
that  he  had  just  been  r^ing  the  history 
of  the  conu,  the  insect  which  raises 
islands  in  the  sea  *^Hoipr  wonder- 
fully," he  exclaimed,  '^is  God's  prov- 
idence revealed  in  these  little  creat- 
ures!" The  last  subject  to  which  he 
devoted  his  thoughts  was  slaveiy.  His 
mild  spirit  could  never  reconcile  itsdC 
to  the  methods  in  which  this  evil  is 
often  assailed ;  but  the  greatness  ol 
the  evil  he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left  sev- 
eral essays  on  this  as  on  the  precedmr 
subject,  which,  if  they  should  be  fonoa 
unfit  for  publication,  will  still  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  intense,  unfalterine  interest 
with  which  he  bound  hims<Sf  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  die  hi»> 
tory  of  a  good  man,  who  lived  and  died 
the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  the  adndn- 
tion  of  his  friends.     Two  views  of  him 
particularl3r  impressed  me.      The  firs! 
was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of  his  char- 
acter.    He  nad   no    jarring  elements^ 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended  and 
melted  into  one  strong,   serene  k>ve. 
His  mission  was  to  preach  peace,  and 
he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or 
by  separate  efforts,  but  in  his  whole  fife. 
It  breathed   in  his  tones.     It  beamed 
from  his  venerable  countenance.    He 
carried  it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be 
found,  into  the  religious  controversies 
which  raged   around    him  with   gr»t 
vehemence,  but  which    never   excited 
him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  intolerance. 
All  my  impressions  of  him  are  hva^^ 
nious.     I  recollect    no  discord  in  i>>^ 
beautiful  life.    And  this  serenity 
not  the  result  of  torpidness  or 
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for  his  whole  life  was  a  conflict  with 
what  he  thought  error.  He  made  no 
compromise  with  the  world,  and  yet  he 
toved  it  as  deeply  and  constantly  as  if 
it  had  responded  in  shouts  to  all  his 
views  and  feelings. 

The   next  great  impression  which  I 
received  from  him  was  that  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  mind  to  its  own  happi- 
ness, or  of  its  independence  on  outward 
things.     He  was  for  years  debilitated, 
and  often  a  great  su£Eerer ;  and  his  cir- 
cumstances were  very  narrow,  compel- 
ling him  to  so  strict  an  economv  that 
he  was  sometimes  represented,  though 
falsely,  as  wanting  the  common  comforts 
of  life;     In  this  tried  and  narrow  con- 
dition, he  was   among  the  most  con- 
tented of  men.    He  spoke  of  his  old  age 
as  among  the  happiest  portions,  if  not 
the  very  happiest,  m  his  life.     In  con- 
versation his  religion  manifested  itself 
in  gratitude   more   frequently  than  in 
any  other  form.     When  I  have  visited 
him  in  his  last    years,  and  looked  on 
his  serene  countenance,  and  heard  his 
cheerful  voice,  and  seen  the  youthful 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  reading 
a  variety  of  books,  and  studying  the 
ereat  interests  of  humanity,  I  nave  felt 
now  little  of  this  outward  world  is  needed 
to  our  happiness.     I  have  felt  the  great- 
ness of  the  human  spirit  which  could 
create  to  itself  such  joy  from  its  own 
resources.     I   have  felt  the  folly,  the 
insanity  of  that  prevailing  worlaliness 
which,  in  accumulating  outward  good, 


neglects  the  imperishable  soul.  On 
leaving  his  house  and  turning  my  face 
towara  this  city,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
how  much  richer  is  this  poor  man  than 
the  richest  who  dwell  yonder  !  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  my  own  dependence 
on  outward  good.  I  am  always  happy 
to  express  my  obligations  to  the  bene- 
factors of  my  mind  ;  and  I  owe  it  to  Dr. 
Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man. 

Ana  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He 
has  eone  to  that  world  of  which  he  car- 
ried m  his  own  breast  so  rich  an  earnest 
and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  peace.  He 
has  gone  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit 
he  so  deeply  comprehended  and  so 
freely  imbibea ;  and  to  God,  whose  uni- 
versal, all-suffering,  all-embracing  love 
he  adored,  and  in  a  humble  measure 
made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  But  he 
is  not  wholly  gone  ;  not  gone  in  heart, 
for  I  am  sure  that  a  better  world  has 
heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  race  ;  andnot  gone  in  influ- 
ence, for  his  thoughts  remain  in  his 
works,  and  his  memory  is  laid  up  as  a 
sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A 
spirit  so  beautiful  ought  to  multiply 
itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 
May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more 
grateful,  cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a 
serener,  gentler,  nobler  love  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures I 


A  DISCOURSE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF 

THE  REV.  DR.  FOLLEN. 

[On  the  13 A  of  January,  18^0,  the  steamboat  "  Lexington  "  was  burned  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about 
fifty  nules  from  New  York.  Of  the  crew  and  passengers  only  four  escaped.  Among  the  lost  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  FoUen.  LL.D.  These  circumstances  gave  occasion  to  tne  following  discourse,  which 
was  deferred  until  all  hope  of  the  escape  of  Dr.  FoUen  was  taken  away.] 

will  of  God,"  or  by  divine  ordination. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  tne  sufferings  of  life 
in  general,  of  their  greatness,  of  their 
being  ordained  or  intended  by  God,  and 
These  words  suggest  a  great  variety  of  their  consistency  with  his  goodness ; 
of  thoughts,  and  might  furnish  topics  and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  sug- 
lor  many  discourses.  I  ask  now  your  gested  by  the  particular  suffering  which 
^ntion  to  the  clause  in  which  we  read  we  have  recently  been  called  to  dc- 
«  *•  them  that  suffer  according  to  the     plore. 


I  Prm  IT.  19 :  "  Wherefore,  let  them  that  suffer 
acconimff  to  the  will  of  God  commit  the  keeping  of 
jbctf  soob  to  htm  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  aithful 
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Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
present  system.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
an  exception  to  the  course  of  nature,  a 
"strange  work"  exciting  wonder  as  a 
prodigy,  but  it  enters  into  every  life, 
and,  may  I  not  say,  enters  largely  into 
every  life  ?  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  may  be  traced  to  human 
ignorance  and  guilt ;  and  this  will  grad- 
ually disappear,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  truth  and  virtue.  Still, 
under  the  imperfections  which  seem  in- 
separable from  this  first  staee  of  our 
beine,  a  great  amount  will  remain. 
Youth  is  slow  to  see  this.  Youth,  una- 
ble to  sympathize  with  and  appreciate 
sorrows  which  it  has  not  felt,  and  throw- 
ing the  light  of  its  own  native  joyous- 
ness  over  the  future,  dreams  sometimes 
of  a  paradise  on  earth.  But  how  soon 
does  it  find  that  blighting  changes,  sol- 
emn events,  break  in  stemlv,  irresistibly 
on  its  path  I  And  even  when  the  out- 
ward lile  is  smooth  and  prosperous,  how 
soon  does  it  find  in  its  vehement  afiEec- 
tions,  its  unrequited  friendships,  its 
wounded  pride,  its  unappeased  thirst 
for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  ^ief 
than  comes  from  abroad!  Sometimes 
the  religious  man,  with  fi'ood  intentions, 
but  wanting  wisdom  and  strength,  tries 
to  palliate  the  evils  of  life,  to  cover  its 
dark  features,  to  exaggerate  its  transient 
pleasures,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
God's  eoodness  u'om  reproach.  But 
this  wilfnot  avail.  The  truth  cannot  be 
hidden.  Life  is  laid  open  to  every  eye, 
as  well  as  known  by  each  man's  expe- 
rience ;  and  we  do  and  must  see  that 
suffering,  deep  sufferine,  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  our  lot  It  is  not  a 
slender,  dark  thread,  winding  now  and 
then  through  a  warp  of  dazzline;  brijght- 
ness  ;  but  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture.  Not  that  suffering  exceeds 
enjoyment ;  not  that  life,  if  viewed 
simply  in  reference  to  pleasure,  is  not  a 
great  good.  But  to  every  man  it  is  a 
struggle.  It  has  heavy  burdens,  deep 
wounds  for  each  ;  and  this  I  state,  that 
we  may  all  of  us  understand  that  suffer- 
ing is  not  accidental,  but  designed  for 
us,  that  it  enters  into  God's  purpose, 
that  it  has  a  ^reat  work  to  do,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  life  till  we  compre- 
hend its  uses,  and  have  learned  how  to 
accomplish  them. 

God  intends  that  we  shall  suffer.     It 
is  sometimes  said  that  he  has  created 


nothing  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain, 
but  that  every  contrivance  in  the  system 
has  good  for  its  object.  The  teeth  are 
made  to  prepare  food  for  digestion,  not 
to  ache ;  the  lungs,  to  inhale  the  refresh- 
ing air,  not  to  ripen  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption. All  this  is  true,  and  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  kind  purpose  in  the 
Creator.  But  it  is  also  true  that  every 
organ  of  the  body,  in  consequence  (X 
the  delicacy  of  its  structure,  and  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  abroad, 
becomes  an  inlet  of  acute  pain.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  we  know  the  in- 
ward organs  chiefly  by  the  pain  they 
have  given.  The  science  ot  anatoiny 
has  grown  almost  wholly  out  of  .the  ex- 
posure of  the  frame  to  suffering ;  and 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  springs 
from  this  source !  A  single  nerve  mav 
thrill  us  with  aeony.  Sleep,  food. 
friends,  books,  all  may  be  robbed  of 
their  power  to  interest,  oy  the  irritatios 
of  a  little  bunch  of  fibres,  which  the 
naked  eve  can  hardly  trace.  After  the 
study  of  ages,  the  science  of  medicine 
has  not  completed  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases'; and  now  little  can  its  ministn- 
tions  avert  their  progress,  or  mitigate 
their  pains  !  Undoubtedly  this  class  of 
pains  may  be  much  diminished  by  a 
wise  self-restraint ;  but  the  body,  inhe^ 
iting  disease  from  a  long  line  of  ancesr 
tors,  and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 
mighty  elements  around  it,  must  still  be 
the  seat  of  much  suffering.  These  efe* 
ments,  how  grand,  how  expressive  of 
God's  majesty  and  eoodness ;  yet  hov 
fearful !  What  avaus  the  strength  of 
the  body  against  thunders,  whirlwinds, 
fierce  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against 
"  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dtfk- 
ness,"  or  the  silent  exhalation  whkh 
wasteth  at  noon-day !  Thus,  pain  comes 
from  God's  provisions  for  the  aninol 
frame  :  and  how  much  comes  from  the 
spirit,  and  from  the  very  poweis  and 
affections  which  make  the  glory  of  o«P 
nature  1  Our  reason,  how  is  it  <Jarkcneo 
by  prejudice  instilled  in  earlv  v^*''? 
how  often  is  it  called  to  decide  amidst 
conflicting  and  nearly  balanced  argo- 
ments  ;  how  often  does  its  light  fail  * 
the  most  critical  moments  of  life !  Ho« 
do  we  suffer  from  wrong  judgment 
which  we  had  not  means  to  corrKti 
How  often  docs  this  hiph  power  sfj 
pathize  with  the  suffenng  body.  «"■• 
under  nervous  disease,  sometiiDCS  *^ 
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dergo  total  eclipse  !  Then  our  love^ 
the  principle  which  thirsts,  bums  for 
companionship,  sympathy,  confidence, 
how  often  is  it  repelled  by  coldness,  or 
wounded  by  neglect,  or  tortured  by 
inconstancy  !  Sometimes  its  faith  in 
virtue  is  shaken  by  the  turpitude  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  eiven  its  trust 
And  when  true  love  finos  true  requital, 
the  uncertainty  of  life  mixes  tremblin|^ 
with  its  joy,  and  bereavement  turns  it 
into  anguish.  There  are  jstill  deeper 
pains,  those  of  the  conscience,  especially 
when  it  wakes  from  long  sleep,  when  it 
is  startled  by  new  revelations  of  slighted 
duties,  of  irreparable  wrongs  to  man, 
of  base  unfaithfulness  to  God.  The 
conscience !  what  misgivings,  apprehen- 
sions, and  piercing  self -rebuke  accom- 
pany its  ministry,  when  it  first  enters 
on  earnest  warfare  with  temptation  and 
passion !  Thus,  suffering  comes  to  us 
through  and  from  our  whole  nature.  It 
cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight.  It  can- 
not be  thrust  into  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  picture  of  human  life.  It  is  the 
chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the  sol- 
emn theme  of  one  of  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  literature,  the  tragic  drama. 
It  gives  to  fictions  their  deep  interest. 
It  wails  through  much  of  our  poetry.  A 
large  part  of  human  vocations  are  in- 
tended to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues. 
It  has  left  traces  on  every  human  coun- 
tenance, over  which  years  have  passed. 
It  is,  to  not  a  few,  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  life. 

I  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
life  to  show  you  that  suffering  is  not 
an  accident,  not  something  which  now 
and  then  slides  into  the  oroer  of  events, 
because  too  unimportant  to  require  pro- 
vision af^ainst  its  recurrence,  but  that  it 
is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  life,  one 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  Providence. 
But  all  these  details  of  sufferincp  mieht 
be  spared.  There  is  one  simple  thought, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  suffering 
is  the  intention  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
this.  We  are  created  with  a  suscepti- 
bility of  pain,  and  severe  pain.  This  is 
a  part  of  our  nature,  as  truly  as  our 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment  God  has 
implanted  it,  and  has  thus  opened  in  the 
venr  centre  of  our  being  a  fountain  of 
suffering.  We  carry  it  within  us,  and 
can  no  more  escape  it  than  we  can  our 
power  of  thought  We  are  apt  to  throw 
our  pains  on  outward  things  as  their 


causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the 
sword,  or  human  enmity  which  gives  us* 
pain.  But  there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire 
or  the  sword  which  passes  thence  into 
our  souls.  The  pain  begins  and  ends 
in  the  soul  itself.  Outward  thines  are 
only  the  occasions.  Even  the  body  has 
no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the 
mind.  Of  itself,  it  is  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing. This  hand  may  be  cracked,  crushed 
in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  and  that 
burned  in  a  slow  fire  ;  out  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  the  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
bones  of  the  hands  which  endure  pain. 
These  are  merely  connected  by  the  will 
of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of  pain 
in  the  soul.  Here,  here  is  the  only 
orinn  and  seat  of  suffering.  If  God  so 
willed,  the  gashing  of  the  fiesh  with  a 
knife,  the  piercing  of  the  heart  with  a 
dagger,  might  be  the  occasion  of  ex- 
quisite delight.  We  know  that,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  a  wound  is  not  felt,  and 
that  men,  dying  for  their  faith  by  instru- 
ments of  torture,  have  expired  with 
triumph  on  their  lips.  In  these  cases, 
the  spring  of  suffering  in  the  mind  is 
not  touched  by  the  lacerations  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing 
action  of  other  principles  of  the  souL 
All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility, the  capacity  of  pain,  which 
belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  the 
Creator  has  implanted  ineradicably  with- 
in us.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
elements,  or  any  outward  or  bodily  in- 
fluences, are  the  sources  of  suffering. 
This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The 
outward  ag^ent  only  springs  a  mine,  a 
fountain  within  us.  On,  the  great  deep 
of  suffering  in  every  human  breast ! 
Probably  most  of  us  have  experienced 
pains  more  intense  than  any  pleasures 
we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  present 
stage  of  our  being,  the  capacitv  of  agony 
gets  the  start  of  or  is  more  largely  de- 
veloped than  the  capacity  of  rapturous 
joy.  Our  most  vehement  emotions  are 
those  of  sorrow ;  nor  is  there  any  way 
of  escaping  suffering.  Among  the  most 
prosperous,  the  heart  often  aches,  it 
knows  not  why.  Sighs  are  heaved  from 
the  breast  apparently  without  cause. 
Every  soul  has  its  night  as  well  as  its 
day ;  and  a  darkness  sometimes  gathers 
over  nature  and  life  which  must  come 
from  within,  for  nothing  abroad  has 
occurred  to  depress  us. 
To  diminish  this  weight  of  suffering 
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IS  one  great  end  of  human  toils  and 
cares.  A  thousand  arts  are  plied  to 
remove  outward  causes  of  pain;  and 
how  many  contrivances  are  there  of 
amusement  and  dissipation,  to  quiet  the 
restlessness,  to  soothe  the  irritations,  to 
fill  the  achtne  void,  which  belong  to  the 
spirit !  But  I  apprehend  little  has  been 
yet  achieved  by  all  the  labor ;  nor  can 
much  be  done  but  bv  a  deep  working, 
which  statesmen  ana  the  busy  crowd 
seldom  or  never  dream  of.  1 1  is  thought, 
indeed,  that  modern  civilization  has 
diminished  very  much  the  evils  of  life. 
But  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  amount  of  toil  by  which  our 
accommodations  are  accumulated,  and 
the  tendencies  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  soften  the  spirit,  to  weaken  its  self- 
command,  and  mcrease  its  sensibility  to 
hardships  and  exposure,  I  suspect  that 
our  debt  is  not  very  great  to  civilization, 
considered  as  the  antagonist  of  physical 
pain;  and  as  to  the  suffering  which 
spring  from  mental  causes,  &om  the 
conscience,  the  passions,  the  affections, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  as  yet  the^  have 
been  vastly  heightened  by  our  civiliza- 
tion. Not  that  I  deny  that  arts  and 
civilization  are  great  goods;  but  they 
prove  such  only  when  they  make  prog- 
ress in  union  with  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  only  when  they  forward 
and  are  subordinated  to  a  spiritual  re- 
eeneration,  of  which  society  as  yet  gives 
lew  signs. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  given  a 
dark  picture  of  the  government  of  God ; 
and  I  may  be  asked  how  his  goodness 
is  to  be  vindicated.  I  i^ply  that  I  am 
less  and  less  anxious  to  make  formal 
vindications  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take  care 
of  itself.  In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who 
have  eyes,  believe  in  the  sun,  and  none 
but  the  blind  can  seriously  question  the 
Creator^s  goodness.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  men  led  into  doubts  on  this  point  by 
their  sufferings ;  but  these  doubts  have 
generally  a  deeper  source  than  the  evils 
of  life.  Such  scepticism  is  a  moral  dis- 
ease, the  growth  of  some  open  or  lurking 
depravity.  It  is  not  created,  but  brought 
into  light  bv  the  pressure  of  suffering. 
It  is,  indeeci,  true  that  a  good  man,  in 
seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated,  pressing 
calamities,  may  fall  into  dejection  and 
perplexity.  His  faith  may  tremble  for 
the  moment    The  passing  doud  may 


.hide  the  sun.  But  deliberate,  habitoal 
questionings  of  God's  benevolence,  aur^ue 
great  moral  deficiency.  Whoever  sect 
the  gloiy,  and  feels  within  himself  tte 
power  of  disinterested  goodness,  is  qimlg 
to  recognize  it  in  others,  especially  U 
his  Creator.  He  sees  in  his  own  \asti 
sign,  expression,  and  communication  4L 
uncreated,  unbounded,  all-origiiuti^^ 
love.  The  idea  of  malienity  in  the  M 
finite  Creator  shocks  his  moral  natiM 
just  as  a  palpable  contradictk>D  offeaij 
his  reason.  He  repels  it  with  ii 
tion  and  hcxror.  Suffering  has 
do  towards  creating  a  settled  sce[ 
The  most  scepticd  men,  the  most 
sensible  to  God's  goodness,  the 
prone  to  murmur,  may  be  found  at 
those  who  are  laden  above  all 
with  the  goods  of  life,  whose  cup 
flows  with  prosperity,  and  who,  ' 
abuse  of  prosperity,  have  become 
exacting,  and  all  alive  to  inconveni< 
and  privations.  These  are  the 
hearted  and  doubting.  If  I  were 
seek  those  whose  conviction  of 

goodness  is  faintest  and  most 
isturbed,  I  would  seek  them  in 
palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.    I 
go  to  the  luxurious  table,  to  tbe- 
of  ease,  to  those  among  us  who 
most,  to  the  self-exalting,  the  self- 
shipping,  not  to  the  depressed  and 
saken.    The  profoundest  sense  of  ^ 
goodness  which  it  has  been  my  prii 
to  witness,  I  have  seen  in  the 
nance  and  heard  from  the  lips  of 
suffering.     I  have  found  none  to  ' 
on  God  with  such  filial  trust  as 
whom  he  has  afilicted.     I  doubt  ii 
if  true  gratitude  and  true 
ever  spring  up  in  the  human  sonl 
it  has  simemi.      A  soperfkial 
mental  recognition  of  God's 
may  indeed  oe  found  among 
have  lived  only  to  enjoy.     But  < 
strone,  earnest  piety  strikes  root  is 
soil  wtiich  has  been  broken  and  sof 
by  calamity.    Such,  I  believe  is  the 
servation  of  every  man  who  has  watr" 
the  progress  of  human  character; 
therefore   I  say  that  I  fear  very  ' 
the  influence  of  suffering  in  pfw 
scepticism.     Still,  virtuous  mmds 
sometimes  visited  with  perplexities,  y 
painful  surprise;  and  in  seasons  of 
culiar  calamity,  the  question  is 
with  reverence,  but  still  with  ai 
How  18  it  that  so  much  sufferiog  » 
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perienced  under  a  Being  of  perfect  good- 
ness ?  and  such  passing  clouds  are  apt 
to  darken  us  in  earlier  life,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Christian  character? 
On  this  account  it  is  right  to  seek  and 
communicate  such  explanations  as  may 
be  granted  us  of  the  ways  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  common  vindications 
of  divine  benevolence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  much  as  men  suffer,  they  enjoy 
more.    We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great 
balance  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  that 
it  is  by  what  prevails  in  a  system  that 
we  must  judge  of  its  author.    This  view 
is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.     It  is 
substantially  true.    There  is  a  great  ex- 
cess of  enjoyment,  of  present  good  in 
life.    The  pains  of  sickness  may  indeed 
be  intenser  than  the  pleasures  of  health, 
but  health  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the 
exception.     A  few  are  blind,  or  deaf,  or 
speechless ;  but  almost  all  men  maintain, 
through  the  open  eve  and  ear,  perpetual 
communication  with  outward  nature  and 
one  another.      Some  may    be  broken 
down  with  excessive  toil ;   but,  to  the 
great  mass  of  men,  labor  is  healthful, 
invigorating,  and  gives  a  zest  to  repose, 
and  to  the  common  blessings  of  life. 
We  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  our 
connection  with  imperfect  fellow-creat- 
ures ;    but   how    much  more  of  good 
comes  to  us  from  our  social  nature, 
from  the  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of 
families,  friends,  neighbors,  than  of  pain 
from  malignity  and  wrongs  !    There  is, 
indeed,  a  great  amount  oisuffering,  and 
there  is  an  intensity  in  suffering  not 
found  in  pleasure ;   and  yet,  when  we 
take  a  broad  view,  we  must  see  a  much 
greater  amount  of  gratification.     The 
world  is  not  a  hospital,  an  alms-house, 
a  dungeon.   A  beautiful  sun  shines  on  it. 
Flowers  and  fruits  deck  its  fields.     A 
reviving   atmosphere    encompasses    it, 
and  man  has  power,  by  arts  and  com- 
merce, to  multiply  and  spread  almost 
indefinitely    its    provision    for    human 
wants.    Here  is  an  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.     And 
y3t  the  obstinate  sceptic  may  escape  its 
power.     He  will  say,  Be  it  granted  that 
pleasure  prevails  over  pain  ;  still,  is  not 
much  pain  inflicted  ?  and  how  can  this 
be  reconciled  with  perfect  goodness  ? 
Does  a  kind  father  satisfy  himself  with 
eiving  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment 
than  of  suffering  ?    Suppose  a  parent  to 
heap  on  a  child  every  possible  indul- 


gence for  twenty  hours  of  the  dav,  and 
to  visit  him  with  a  severe  pain  the  re> 
maining  four,  should  we  celebrate  his 
tenderness  ?  Besides,  it  will  be  added, 
are  there  not  individual  cases  in  which 
suffering  outweighs  enjoyment  ?  Are 
there  none  whose  lives  have  been  filled 
up  with  disease  and  want  ?  and  be  these 
ever  so  few,  they  disprove  God's  love  to 
every  human  being,  if  this  love  is  to  be 
vindicated  by  the  excess  of  pleasure  over 
pain.  I  state  these  objections,  not  be- 
cause they  weigh  in  the  least  on  my  own 
mind,  but  because  they  show  that  the 
argument  in  favor  of  divine  goodness, 
drawn  from  the  passing  events  of  life,  is 
not  of  itself  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
faith  to  rest  on.  Whoever  confines  his 
view  to  the  alternations  of  good  and  evil 
in  every  man's  lot,  cannot  well  escape 
doubt.  We  must  take  higher  ground. 
We  must  cease  to  count  pleasures  and 
pains,  as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic, 
or  to  weigh  them  against  each  other  as 
in  scales.  We  need  larger  views  of  our- 
selves and  the  universe,  and  these  will 
more  and  more  establish  our  faith  in  the 
perfection  of  God. 

There  is  a  grand  vindication  of  God^s 
benevolence,  not  reaching,  indeed,  to 
every  case  of  suffering,  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
human  experience,  but  still  so  compre- 
hensive, so  sublime,  as  to  assure  us  that 
what  remains  obscure  would  be  turned 
into  light,  could  all  its  connections  be 
discerned.  This  is  found  in  the  truth, 
that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than 
to  bestow  enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher 
good  than  enjoyment ;  and  this  requires 
suffering  in  order  to  be  gained.  As  long 
as  we  narrow  our  view  of  benevolence, 
and  see  in  it  only  a  disposition  to  bestow 
pleasure,  so  long  life  will  be  a  mystery ; 
for  pleasure  is  plainly  not  its  great  end. 
Earth  is  not  a  paradise,  where  streams 
of  joy  pish  out  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and 
uncloying  fruits  tempt  us  on  every  side 
to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  eat  But 
this  does  not  detract  from  God's  love  ; 
because  he  has  something  better  for  us 
than  gushing  streams  or  profuse  indul- 
gence. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  find  something  besides  capacities 
and  desires  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the 
selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our 
nature,  there  is  an  awful  power,  a  sense 
of  right,  a  voice  which  speaks  of  duty, 
an  idea  grander  than  the  largest  per- 
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sonal  interest,  the  idea  of  excellence,  of 
perfection.  Here  is  the  seal  of  Divinity 
on  us  ;  here  the  si^n  of  our  descent  from 
God.  It  is  in  this  gift  that  we  see  the 
benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in  writing 
this  inward  law  on  the  heart,  it  is  in 
giving  us  the  conception  of  moral  good- 
ness, and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the 
power  of  self-conflict  and  self-denial,  of 
surrendering  pleasure  to  duty,  and  of 
suffering  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good  *,  —  it  is  in  thus  enduing  us,  and 
not  in  giving  us  capacities  of  pleasure, 
that  God's  goodness  shines ;  and,  of 
consequence,  whatever  gives  a  field  and 
excitement  and  exercise  and  strength 
and  dignity  to  these  principles  of  our 
nature,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
benevolence.  I  trust  I  speak  a  lan- 
guage to  which  all  who  hear  me  in  some 
measure  respond.  You  know,  you  feel 
the  difference  between  excellence  and 
indulgence,  between  conscience  and  ap- 
petite, between  ri^ht-doing  and  prosper- 
ity, between  strivmgs  to  realize  the  idea 
of  perfection  and  strivings  for  gain.  No 
one  can  wholly  overlook  these  diffei^nt 
elements  within  us ;  and  can  any  one 
question  which  is  God's  greatest  gift,  or 
for  what  ends  such  warring  principles 
are  united  in  our  souls  ? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate, 
bring  out,  and  perfect  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  We  were  made 
and  are  upheld  in  life  for  this  as  our 
great  end,  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
principle  of  duty  within  us  ;  that  we 
may  put  down  all  desire  and  appetite 
beneath  the  inward  law  ;  that  we  may 
enthrone  God,  the  infinitely  peri'ect 
Father,  in  our  souls ;  that  we  may 
count  all  things  as  dross  in  comparison 
with  sanctity  of  heart  and  life  ;  that  we 
may  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness, 
more  than  for  daily  food  ;  that  we  may 
resolutely  and  honestly  seek  for  and 
communicate  truth  ;  that  disinterested 
love  and  impartial  justice  may  triumph 
over  every  motion  of  selfishness  and 
every  tendency  to  wrong-doing;  in  a 
word,  that  our  whole  lives,  labors,  con- 
versation, may  express  and  strengthen 
reverence  for  ourselves,  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and,  above  all,  for  God.  Such 
is  the  good  for  which  we  are  made  ;  and 
in  order  to  this  triumph  of  virtuous  and 
religious  principles,  we  are  exposed  to 
temptation,  hardship,  pain.  Is  suffer- 
ing, then,  inconsistent  with  God's  love  ? 


Moral,  spiritual  excellence,  that  whid 
we  confide  in  and  revere,  is  not,  aaj 
from  its  nature  cannot  be,  an  instiDCti 
irresistible  feeling  infused  into  us 
abroad,  and  which  may  grow  up  amii 
a  life  of  indulgence  and  ease.  It  is,i 
its  very  essence,  a  free  activity,  an 
ergy  of  the  will,  a  deliberate  preferei 
of  the  richt  and  the  holy  to  all  tbi 
and  a  chosen,  cheerful  suirender 
every  thin^  to  these.  It  grows  brij 
stronger,  m  proportion  to  the  pains 
bears,  the  difficulties  it  surmo 
Can  we  wonder  that  we  suffer  .^  Is 
suffering  the  true  school  of  a 
bein^  }  As  administered  by  Providi 
may  it  not  be  the  most  necessary 
of  our  lot  } 

Had  I  time,  I  might  show  how 
ing  ministers  to  human  excellence ; 
it  calls  forth  the  magnanimous  and 
lime  virtues,   and    at    the   same 
nourishes  the  tenderest,  sweetest  s 
pathies  of  our  nature  ;  how  it  raises 
to  energy  and  to  the  consciousness 
our  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  i 
the  meekest  dependence  on  God ; 
it  stimulates  toil  for  the  goods  of 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  weans 
from  it,  and  lifts  us  above  it    I 
tell  you  how  I  have  seen  it  admoni 
the  heedless,  reproving  the  prcs 
ous,  humbling  the  proud,  rousing 
sluggish,  softening  the  insensible,  i' 
ening  the  slumbering  conscience,  s| 
ing  of  God  to  the  ungrateful,  inf' 
courage  and  force  and  faith  and 
ering  hope  of  heaven.     I  do  not 
doubt  God's  beneficence  on  account 
the  sorrows  and  pains  of  life.    I 
without  gtoom  on  this  suffering  wi 
True,  sunering  abounds.    The  md 
the  mourner  comes  to  me  from  t 
region  under  heaven  ;,from  every  h 
habitation,  for  death  enters  into 
from  the  ocean,  where  the  groan  of 
dying  mingles  with  the  solemn  roar 
the  waves  ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  cr' 
cling,  as  an  atmosphere  or  shroud, 
beloved,  the   revered.     Still,  all 
forms  of  suffering  do  not  subdoe 
faith,  for  all  are  fitted  to  awaken 
human  soul,  and  through  all  it  nu; 
glorified.    We  shrink  indeed  with 
ror,  when  imagination  carries  us  to 
blazine,  sinking  vessel,  where   y 
and  old,  the  mother  and  her  cfaiki, 
bands,  fathers,  friends,  are 
by    a   common,    sudden,  fearful 
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Bnt  the  soul  is  miehtler  than  the  unspar- 
ing elements.  I  nave  read  of  holy  men 
who,  in  days  of  persecution,  have  been 
led  to  the  stake,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  uprightness,  not  in  fierce  and  sud- 
denly destroying  flames,  but  in  a  slow 
fire ;  and,  though  one  retracting  word 
would  have  snatched  them  from  death, 
they  have  chosen  to  be  bound ;  and, 
amidst  the  protracted  agonies  of  limb 
burning  after  limb,  thev  nave  looked  to 
God  with  unwavering  raith  and  sought 
forgiveness  for  their  enemies.  What, 
then,  are  outward  fires  to  the  celestial 
flame  within  us  ?  And  can  1  feel  as  if 
God  had  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were 
forsaken  of  his  Creator,  because  his 
body  is  scattered  into  ashes  by  the  fire  ? 
It  would  seem  as  if  God  intended  to 
disarm  the  most  terrible  events  of  their 
power  to  disturb  our  faith,  by  making 
them  the  occasions  of  the  sublimest 
virtues.  In  shipwrecks  we  are  furnished 
with  seme  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples that  history  affords  of  trust  in 
God,  of  unconquerable  energy,  and  of 
tender,  self -sacrificing  love,  making  the 
devouring  oceaii  the  most  glorious  spot 
on  earth.  A  friend  rescued  from  a 
wreck  told  me  that  a  company  of  pious 
Christians,  who  had  been  left  in  the 
sinking  ship,  were  heard  from  the  boat 
in  which  he  had  found  safety,  lifting  up 
their  voices,  not  in  shrieks  or  moans, 
but  in  a  joint  h}rmn  to  God,  thus  await- 
ing, in  a  serene  act  of  pietv,  the  last, 
swift-approaching  hour.  How  much 
grander  was  that  h3rmn  than  the  ocean's 
roar !  And  what  becomes  of  suffering, 
when  thus  awakening  into  an  energy, 
otherwise  unknown,  the  highest  senti- 
ments of  the  soul  ?  I  can  shed  tears 
over  human  griefs;  but  thus  viewed 
they  do  not  discourage  me;  they 
strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

I  will  not  say  that  I  have  now  offered 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  evils  of 
life,  a  complete  vindication  of  God*s 
providence  in  the  permission  of  suffer- 
ing. Do  not  think  me  so  presumptu- 
ous. What !  shall  a  weak  man,  who  is 
but  dust  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindicating 
fully  the  providence  of  God?  That 
providence,  could  I  explain  it  would 
not  be  infinite.  In  this  our  childhood, 
plunged  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a 
boundless  universe,  we  must  expect  to 
find  mysteries  on  every  side  of  us. 
Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our  steps.     I 


presume  not  to  say  why  this  or  thai- 
event  has  befallen  us.  I  bow  m^  head 
with  filial  reverence  before  the  infinite 
Disposer.  How  little  of  him  do  I,  can 
I,  comprehend  I  Still  he  vouchsafes  to 
us  some  light  in  this  our  darkness. 
Still  he  has  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits, 
some  cheering  revelations  of  the  designs 
of  his  vast,  mysterious  providence  ;  and 
these  we  are  gratefully  to  receive,  and 
to  use  them  as  confirmations  of  our 
faith  and  hope. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the 
appalling  calamity  which,  for  a  few  days 
past,  has  filled  so  many  of  our  thoughts, 
and  awakened  universal  sympathy  in 
our  community.  I  was  driven  by  this 
awful  visitation  of  God's  providence  to 
turn  my  mind  to  the  sufferings  of  human 
life,  and  some  of  my  reflections  I  have 
now  laid  before  you.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  bring  back  to  your  imaginations  that 
affecting  scene.  Our  imaginations  in 
such  seasons  need  no  quickening.  They 
often  scare  us  with  unreal  terrors,  and 
thus  our  doubts  of  God's  goodness  are 
aggravated  by  the  fictions  of  our  own 
diseased  mines.  Most  of  us  are  proba- 
bly destinefl  to  pass  through  more  pain; 
ful,  because  more  lingering,  deaths  than 
the  lamented  sufferers  who  have  within 
a  few  days  been  so  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  God.  The  ocean  is 
a  softer,  less  torturing  bed  than  that 
which  is  to  be  spreaa  for  many  here. 
It  was  not  the  physical  pain  which  I 
shuddered  at  when  I  first  heard  of  that 
night  of  horrors.  It  was  the  mental 
agony  of  those  who,  in  a  moment  of 
health  and  security,  were  roused  to  see 
distinctly  the  abyss  opening  beneath 
them,  to  see  Goa's  awful  ministers  of 
fire  and  sea  commissioned  to  sunder  at 
once  every  hold  on  life,  and  to  carry 
them  so  unwarned  into  the  unknown 
world.  Even  this  agony,  however,  in 
the  first  moment  of  our  grief  and  hor- 
ror, was  perhaps  exaggerated.  When 
my  mind,  composed  by  time,  now  goes 
back  to  that  flame-encircled  boat,  I 
search  for  one  among  the  crowd  who 
was  singularly  dear  to  me,  the  close  and 
faithful  friend  of  many  years  ;  and  as  he 
rises  to  my  mind,  I  see  no  terror  on  his 
countenance.  I  see  him  with  collected 
mind  and  quick  eye  looking  round  him 
for  means  of  escape,  using  every  energy 
of  a  fearless  spirit,  thoughtful,  too,  of 
others  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  desist- 
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VR%  from  no  efforts  of  love  aod  prudence 
till  the  power  of  effort  failed  I  see, 
indeed,  one  agony ;  it  was  the  thought 
that  the  dear  countenances  of  wife  and 
child  and  beloved  friend  were  to  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth,  I  see  another, 
perhaps  deeper  agon^ ;  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  woe  which  his  los&  was  to  inflict 
on  hearts  dearer  to  him  than  life.  But 
even  at  that  hour  his  love  was  not  all 
a^ony ;  for  it  had  always  lived  in  union 
with  faith.  He  had  loved  spiritually; 
he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an 
infinite,  undying  nature ;  he  had  cher- 
ished in  them  principles  and  hopes 
stronger  than  death.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  in  that  fearful  hour  he  committed 
them  and  himself  with  filial  trust  to  the 
all-merciful  Father.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst 
terrors,  that  the  spirit  passed  away  in 
breathings  of  unutterable  love  and  im^- 
mortal  hope.  Thus  died  one  of  that 
seemingly  forlorn,  desolate,  forsaken 
company ;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  example  mingles  with  the 
terrors  and  agonies  of  that  night  so 
much  that  is  heavenly,  soothing,  cheer- 
ing, that  I  can  look  at  the  scene  without 
overwhelming  gloom,  and  without  one 
doubt  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred 
was  not  only  my  friend,  but  most  dear 
to  several  who  worship  in  this  house. 
For  their  sakes,  more  than  my  own,  I 
would  say  something  of  his  character; 
thougii,  in  truth,  I  have  a  higher  object 
than  to  minister  to  any  private  grief. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance 
of  personal  feeling.  This  house  was 
reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of  the  best 
and  the  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  his  worshippers.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  God  is  honored  and  man 
edified  by  notices  of  such  of  our  race 
as  have  signally  manifested  the  spirit  of 
the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left 
a  bris^ht  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better 
world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  one 
of  the  few  who  seem  set  apart  from  the 
race  by  blaroelessness  of  life  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit  All  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  will  testinr,  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  that  they  knew 
no  purer,  nobler  human  being.  Some 
think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best 
man  whom  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 
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know.  Such  a  man  may  be  spoken  d 
even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that  plad 
where  flattery  is  profanation,  and  G<)4 
not  man,  is  to  be  adored.  Our  frieal 
did  not  grow  up  among  us.  He 
here  an  exile  from  a  distant  land ; 
poor,  and  unfriended,  was  to  earn 
bread  with  toil ;  and  under  these 
vantages  he  not  only  won  friends  and 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love 
trust,  which  few  inspire  who  have 
known  from  infancy  to  age. 

The    character   which  secured 
love  it  is  not  difficult  to  depict, 
greatness    is  simple,  artless,  and 
open  to  every  eye.     It  was  his  dis 
tion  that  he  united  in  himself 
excellences  which  at  first  seem  to 
each  other,  though  in  truth  theyaie 
one  loving  family.    This  union  vas 
striking  as  to  impress  even  those 
did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.    For  t 
pie,  he  was  a  hero,  a  man  of  a 
heart,    victorious   over  fear, 
strength    and  animation  from 
and  bound  the  faster  to  duty  by  its 
ships  and  privations ;  aod  at  tbe 
time  he  was  a  child  in  simplicity,  s' 
nessy  innocence,  and  benignil^. 
firmness,  which  I  trusted  perbap 
than  that  of  any  man,  had  not  the  1 
alloy  of  roughness.    His  count 
which  at  times  wore  a  stem 
was  generally  lighted  up  with  a  I 
ful  benignity;  and  his  voice,  whidi 
pressed,  when  occasion  required  it, 
inflexible  will,  was  to  many  of  os 
cal  beyond  expression,  mm  the 
tenderness  which  it  breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seem 
congruous    virtues,  he  was 
alive  to  the  domestic  affections, 
that  saw  him  in  the  bosom  of  hb 
can  forget  the  deep  sympa^es  and 
overflowing  joyousness  of   his  5|a 
His  home  was  pervaded  by  his  bie 
by  the  sun's  lieht    A  stranger  i' 
have  thought  that  his  whole  sonl 
centred  there :  and  yet  with  these 
domestic  affections  he  joined  a  ' 
his  race  far  more  rare.     His  heart 
in  unison  with  the  mighty  heart  of 
manity.     He  did  not  love  mankind 
these  words  are  commonly  osed. 
was  knit  to  them  by  a  strong  living 
of   brotherhood.     He  felt  f or  aO  i 
but  above  all  for  the  depressed  and 
wronged.     His  mild  oountenanoe 
flash  fire  at  the  mention  of  aa  is] 
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nan;  not  ftefire  of  revenge,  or  unkind- 
■ess,  but  of  holv  indigoatioa,  of  an- 
boonded  love  and  reverence  for  invaded 
right 

I  can  mention  another  unkm  of  qual- 
ities not  always  reconciled.  He  was  a 
naa  of  refined  taste.  He  loved  refined 
aodety.  His  manners,  courteous,  sweet, 
bland,  fitted  him  for  intercourse  with 
I  Ike  most  cultivated,  and  he  enjoyed  it 
iNeoly ;  and  yet  hb  deepest  sympathies 
were  given  to  the  mass  of  men.  He 
;«u  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man. 
I  He  had  a  great  respect  for  minds  which 
''  liad  been  trained  in  simple  habits,  and 
I  amidst  the  toils  of  life ;  and  could  he 
rittTe  chosen  the  congregation  to  which 
like  would  minister,  it  would  have  been 
Iconposed  chieAy  of  such  members. 
I .  I  will  mention  one  more  union  of 
iieemingly  dissimilar  virtues.  He  was 
i^M^Iarly  independent  in  his  judgments. 
He  was  not  only  uninfluenced  by  au- 
[ikority  and  numbers  and  interest  and 
||opalarity,  but  bv  friendship,  by  those 
I  It  most  loved  ancf  honored.  He  seemed 
jifanost  too  tenacious  of  his  convictions, 
ifittt  with  all  this  firmness  of  judgment 
Ike  never  rave  offence  by  positiveness, 
liever  challenged  assent,  never  urged 
lUs  dearest  convictions  with  unbecom- 
;%  warmth  never  in  argument  passed 
;lhe  limits  of  the  nK)st  delicate  courtesy, 
^md,  from  a  reverence  of  others'  rights, 
iincGuraged  the  freest  expression  of 
•pinion,  however  hostile  to  his  own. 

Sach  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this 
food  and  ereat  man ;  and  of  these 
traits,  whi(£  bore  rule  ?  Not  a  few, 
vho  saw  him  cursorily,  remember  most 
distinctly  his  singular  sweetness  and 
henignity.  But  nad  these  predomi- 
isted,  I  might  not,  perhaps,  think  myself 
bthorized  to  pay  him  this  extended 
^libute  in  a  Christian  congregation.  I 
ihould  confine  the  utterance  of  my  grief 
%  the  cirde  of  private  friendship.  It 
^9&  his  calm,  enlightened,  Christian 
^eroism  which  imparted  to  his  charac* 
ler  its  singular  glory.  His  sweetness 
iirew  a  lustre  over  this  attribute,  b^ 
ifaewing  that  it  was  no  morbid  enthusi* 
9nn,  noteckless  self-exposure  ;  that  he 
vas  not  raised  above  danger  and  per- 
Mai  regards  by  vehemence  of  emotion. 
His  heroism  had  its  root  and  life  in 
icason,  in  the  sense  of  justice,  in  the 
dbinterested  principles  of  Christianity, 
indeliberate,  enlightened  reverence  for 


human  nature  and  for  the  rights  of  every 
human  being.  It  was  singularly  free 
from  passion.  Tender  and  affectionate 
as  his  nature  was,  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  reverence  for  right,  was  stronger 
than  his  affections;  and  this  was  the 
chief  basis  and  element  of  his  heroic 
character.  Accordingly,  the  love  of  free- 
dom glowed  as  a  central,  inextinguish- 
able fire  in  his  soul;  not  the  school- 
boy's passion  for  liberty,  caught  from 
the  blood-stained  pages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  a  fove  g3  freedom,  resting 
on  and  blended  with  the  calmest  knowf 
edge,  growing  from  clear,  profound  per- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  destiny  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  He  felt,  to 
the  very  depth  of  his  soul,  that  man, 
God's  rational,  immortal  creature,  was 
worth  living  for  and  d^ing  for.  To  htm, 
the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth  was 
not  misery  in  its  most  agonizing  forms, 
but  the  sight  of  man  oppressed,  trodden 
down  by  his  brother.  To  lift  him  up, 
to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  to  restore  him  to  the 
holy  hope  of  a  Christian,  —  this  seemed 
to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth,  and 
he  consecrated  himself  to  it  with  his 
whole  soul.  I  felt  habitually  in  his 
presence  that  here  was  a  man  ready  at 
any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth 
and  freedom.  For  his  devotion  to  hu- 
man rights  he  had  been  exiled  from  his 
home  and  native  country ;  he  had  been 
hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  foreign 
lands,  ana  had  sought  safety  beyond  an 
ocean.  But  peril  and  persecution,  whilst 
they  had  tempered  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, had  only  wrougnt  more  deeply 
into  his  soul  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  his  resolution,  in 
growing  calmer,  had  grown  more  in- 
vincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  reality  ;  it  was  unpretending. 
He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  hero.  He  was  never  more  himself, 
nevermore  unstudied,  spontaneous,  than 
in  the  utterance  of  generous  sentiments. 
His  greatness  was  immeasurably  above 
show,  and  above  the  arts  by  which  in- 
ferior minds  thrust  themselves  on  notice. 
There  was  a  singular  union  in  his  char- 
acter, of  self-respect  and  modesty,  which 
brought  out  both  these  qualities  in  strong 
relief  He  was  just  to  himself  without 
flattery,  and  too  single-hearted  and  truth- 
ful to  seek  or  accept  flattery  from  others. 
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He  made  no  merit,  nor  did  he  talk  of 
the  sufferings,  past  or  present,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  faithfulness  to  prin- 
ciple. In  truth,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  suffer,  except  through  solicitude  for 
what  he  might  bring  on  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  than  himself.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  faith,  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  found  in  that  force  of  love  and 
holy  principle  through  which  a  man  sur- 
renders himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  mankind ;  and  he  proved  the 
truth  in  his  own  experience.  Though 
often  unprosperous  and  often  disap- 
pointed, his  spirit  was  buoyant,  cheer- 
ful, overflowing  with  life,  full  of  faith 
and  hope,  often  sportive,  and  always 
open  to  the  innocent  pleasures  which 
sprung  up  in  his  path. 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  char- 
acter of  Christ  was  his  delight.  His 
faith  in  immortality  had  something  of 
the  clearness  of  vision.  He  had  given 
himself  much  to  the  philosophical  study 
of  human  nature,  and  there  were  two 
principles  of  the  soul  on  which  he  seized 
with  singular  force.  One  of  these  was 
"the  sense  of  the  infinite."  —  that  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  always  as- 
pires after  something;  higher  than  it  has 
gained,  which  conceives  of  the  perfect, 
and  can  find  no  rest  but  in  pressing  for- 
ward to  perfection.  The  other  was 
"the  free-will  of  man,"  which  was  to 
him  the  grand  explanation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  and  which  ^ve  to 
the  human  soul  inexpressible  mterest 
and  dignity  in  his  sight.  To  him,  life 
was  a  state  in  which  a  free  being  is  to 
determine  himself,  amidst  sore  trials 
and  temptations,  to  the  right  and  the 
holy,  and  to  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion. His  piety  took  a  character  from 
these  views,  it  was  eminently  a  filial 
piety.  He  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
no  name  for  God  but  Father.  But  then 
God  was  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indul- 
gent father,  but  a  wise  parent,  sending 
forth  his  child  to  be  tried  and  tempted, 
to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and 
pray,  and,  amidst  such  discipline,  to 
approve  and  exalt  his  love  towards  God 
and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our 
departed  friend.  He  was  not  good  as 
most  of  us  are,  —  faithful  to  duty  when 
duty  is  convenient,  loyal  to  trutn  when 
truth  is  shouted  from  the  crowd.  He 
loved  virtue  for  herself,  loved  her  when 


her  dowry  was  suffering,  and  therefore 
I  deem  him  worthy  to  be  spoken  of 
thus  largely  in  Christ's  church.  The 
world  has  its  temples  in  which  its  favor- 
ites, the  powerful,  the  successful,  may 
be  lauded.  But  he  only  is  fit  to  be 
commemorated  in  a  Christian  cbarch 
who  has  borne  the  cross,  who  has  kft 
all  for  duty  and  Christ  Not  that  I 
mean  to  speak  of  our  friend  as  perfect 
He  fell  below  his  standard.  He  was 
a  partaker  in  human  infirmities.  He 
has  gone  not  to  plead  his  merits,  hot 
to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  ol  fais 
Creator. 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attiacied 
to  his  moral  qualities,  that  I  have  nc^ 
lected  to  speak  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
These  were  of  a  hi^  order.     His  iB> 
tellect  had  the  strength,  simplicity,  and 
boldness  of    his    character.      Without 
rashness,  it  shrunk  from  nothing  tint 
bore  the  signature  of  truth.      He  was 
given  chiefly  to  the  higher  philosophy. 
which  treats  of  the  laws,  powers,  and 
destinies  of  the  human  soul.     He  hoped 
to  live  to  complete  a  work  on  this  idth  \ 
ject.     I  presume  that,  next  to  the  db- ' 
charge  of  all  duty,  this  was  the  olneci ; 
he  had  most  at  heart ;  and  thougD  I  ^ 
differed  from  him  as  to  some  funda- 
mental doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  strow 
desire  of  giving  his  views  to  the  worn. 
His  theory  stood  in  direct  hostility  to  i 
Atheism,  which   confounds   man  witk : 
nature ;   to  Pantheism  and  Mysticism. ; 
which  confound  man  with  God ;    and 
to  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  aatf*! 
religion  which  ascribe  to  circumstaaccs  i 
or  to  God  an  irresistible  iivfluence  oa 
the  mind.    The  free-will,  through  which  ; 
we  create  our  own  characters,  throwfc  \ 
which  we  become  really,  not  nomiiuu^  \ 
responsible  beings,  and  are  fitted   l»j 
sustain,  not  physical,  but  moral  reh-i 
tions  to  God  and  the  universe,  this  was  i 
his  grand  principle ;    and  he  followed ' 
it  out  to  all  its  consequences  with  hs-' 
characteristic  decision.     But  he  was  not ' 
confined  to  abstract  subjects.    He  had 
studied  moral  science,  history,  and  the 
civil   law  profoundly.      He  bad  gi^cs 
much  thought  to  Cnristianity  and  the 
church.     His  acquisitions  of  knowted^ 
were  various,  his  taste  refined,  and  fas 
power  of  expression  great   His  thooshts. 
often  original,  were  robed  in  beauty.  mM* 
an   imagination  which  received    fresh, 
genial,  quickening  influences  from  hit 
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moral  nature.  His  intellect,  however, 
had  one  quality  which,  whether  justly 
Of  not,  prevented  its  extensive  action 
on  our  community  It  did  not  move 
fast  enough  for  us.  It  was  too  deliber- 
ate, too  re^ar,  too  methodical,  too 
anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject, 
for  such  an  impatient  people  as  we  are. 
He  did  not  dazzle  men  by  sudden,  bold, 
exaggerated  conceptions.  In  his  writ- 
iae;s  he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a 
SQDJect  in  its  order ;  and  sometimes  in- 
sbted  on  what  might  have  been  left  to 
the  quick  conception  of  the  hearer. 
Hence  he  was  thought  by  some  to  want 
animation  and  interest  as  a  preacher, 
whilst  by  others  his  religious  instruc- 
tions and  his  prayers  were  felt  to  be 
full  of  life  and  power.  The  effect  of 
bis  eloquence  was  often  diminished  bv 
his  slow,  deliberate  utterance ;  a  habit 
which,  as  a  foreigner  anxious  to  pro- 
nounce our  language  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, he  could  hardly  help  contracting. 
Of  late,  however,  his  freedom  and  ear- 
nestness had  increased  ;  and  his  preach- 
ing was  listened  to  with  delight  by  those 
who  insist  most  on  animation  of  thought 
and  manner.  Indeed  to  his  last  moment 
he  was  growing  in  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  do  |^ood. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  com- 
passionated, because  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  life  he  was  suddenly  taken  away.  Our 
imaginations  associate  a  peculiar  terri- 
bleness  with  death,  when  it  comes  with- 
out wamino;,  in  the  form  of  tempest, 
lightning,  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But 
within  and  beneath  these  awful  powers 
of  nature  there  is  another  and  mightier 
power.  These  are  only  God's  minis- 
ters; and  through  these  he  separates 
from  earthly  bonds  the  spirit  which 
he  has  watched  over  and  prepared  for 
nearer  access  to  himself.  Perhaps,  were 
onr  minds  more  elevated,  it  would  seem 
to  us  worthier  of  a  man  more  appropri- 
ate to  his  greatness,  to  fall  under  these 
mighty  powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these 
unbounded  elements,  than  to  sink  by 
slow  disease  and  to  be  consigned  to  the 
dark,  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  lived  the 
life  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the  last 
hour.  His  life,  though  not  prosperous 
in  our  common  language,  had  yet  yielded 
him  the  best  blessings  of  the  present 
state.  If  strangers  had  not  heard  his 
name  he  was  cherished,  honored,  as  few 
men  are,  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; 


and  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied 
him,  he  owned  what  is  worth  more  than 
the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy  home, 
consecrated  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  a 
celestial  love.  Who  had  greater  cause 
than  he  to  rejoice  in  life  ?  nor  ought  any 
tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  tor  our- 
selves, to  be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  spoken  of  a 
good  and  noble  man,  and  1  have  spoken 
not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart,  nor 
chiefly  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of 
others.  This  house  is  consecrated  to 
God.  This  excellent,  honored  man  was 
still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the  Un- 
created Light.  What  we  loved  in  him 
was  an  inspiration  from  God;  and  all 
admiration,  which  does  not  rise  above 
him,  falls  infinitely  below  its  true  object. 
Let  us  thank  God.  who  has  manifested 
himself  to  us  in  this  his  servant,  who 
speaks  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men. 
Let  us  not  stop  at  these.  If  we  do,  we 
bury  ourselves  in  the  finite,  we  lose  the 
most  precious  influences,  the  holiest 
ministry  of  living  and  departed  virtuous 
friends.  We  sav  of  the  good  man  whom 
we  have  lost,  that  he  has  gone  to  God. 
Let  us,  too,  go  to  God.  Let  us  humble 
ourselves  before  him  for  our  past  im- 
piety, irreverence,  unthankful  insensi- 
bility to  his  infinite  perfection  ;  and,  with 
new  affection  and  entire  obedience,  let 
us  consecrate  ourselves  to  him  from 
whose  fulness  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
universe  is  derived. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  friend  we  have 
lost,  that  through  him  we  should  the 
more  honor  God.  We  may  learn  from 
him  now  that  he  sleeps  in  the  ocean, 
another  lesson.  We  may  learn  the  glo- 
rious power  of  virtue,  how  it  can  throw 
a  brightness  over  the  most  appalling 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the 
most  awful  forms  of  death  of  their  de- 
pressing influence.  To  the  eye  of  sense, 
what  a  sad  spectacle  was  the  friend  we 
have  lost,  first  circled  with  the  flames, 
then  weltering  in  the  cold,  lonely  sea ! 
At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad  news, 
a  feeling  of  horror  oppressed  me ;  but 
soon  a  light  beamed  in  this  darkness, 
and  it  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The 
thought  of  the  spirit  which  I  had  com- 
muned with  gradually  took  the  place  of 
the  body  which  had  been  taken  from  us 
under  circumstances  so  appalling.  I  felt 
that  the  spirit  which  had  informed  that 
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body,  had  spoken  through  those  l!ps^ 
had  beamed  from  that  benign  face,  was 
mightier  than  the  elements.  I  felt  that 
all  the  waves  of  ocean  could  not  quench 
that  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unut* 
terable  the  transition  from  that  burnine 
deck  and  pitiless  sea  to  the  repose  and 
life  of  a  better  world.  1  felt  that  the  seal 
of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  virtue 
which  we  had  seen  unfolding  on  our 
earth.  Still  more,  his  virtues  have  grad- 
ually brought  back  to  my  mind  bis  out- 
ward form  divested  of  painful  associa- 
tions. As  I  now  think  of  the  departed, 
his  countenance  is  no  k>nger  defaced  by 
death.  It  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest, 
noblest  expression  which  it  wore  in  life. 
Thus  the  body,  through  which  virtue  has 
shed  its  light,  becomes  hallowed  and 
immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart. 
And  if  this  be  true,  if  goodness  be  so 
divine  as  to  gain  and  shed  glory  in  that 
awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  out- 
ward frame  and  tears  us  away  from  the 
earth,  —  shall  we  go  on  to  live  to  the 
earth,  to  outward,  material,  perishing 
good  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  and 
refuse  to  secure,  imperishable  virtue  } 

Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching  comes 
to  us  from  this  day's  meditation.    Our 


friend  was  called  in  tfae^midstoC  life^aad 
so  may  we  be  called  vHow  thin  the 
barrier  between  time  and  eternity !  We 
think  this  earth  firmer  than  the  sea  in 
which  he  found  a  grave.  But  one  false 
step  on  this  firm  earth  mav  precipitate 
us  into  the  tomb.  Human  life  is  not  so 
strong  that  waves  and  fires  must  join  for 
its  extinction.  One  ruptured  artery  may 
suspend  the  breath  as  suddenly  as  aa 
ocean.  From  that  awful  scene,  where 
so  many  have  perished,  a  voice  comes  to 
us,  saying,  Prepare  to  die.  So  live, 
that  sudden  death  may  only  be  a  swifter 
entrance  into  a  higher  life.  So  live,  that 
survivors  may  shed  over  you  tears  d 
hope  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  that  they  may 
find  in  their  remembrances  of  you  springs 
of  comfort,  testimonies  to  rel^on,  ea- 
couragements  to  goodness*  and  proob 
and  pledges  of  immortality.  So  live, 
that,  the  injured  and  oppressed,  the  poor 
and  forsaken,  may  utter  blessings  on 
your  name.  So  live,  that  if  by  God's 
mysterious  providence  you  also  are  to 
die  in  flames  or  in  the  sea,  you  may 
commit  your  departing  spirits  to  him  wbo 
gave  them,  with  humble  trust,  with  filial 
prayer,  with  undying  hope. 
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Our  last  number  contained  a  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Gallison;  but  his  rare 
excellence,  and  the  singular  affection, 
esteem,  and  confidence  which  he  en- 
joyed, have  been  thought  to  demand 
a  more  particular  delineation  of  his 
character.  And  the  office  is  too  grate- 
ful to  be  declined.  In  the  present  im- 
perfect condition  of  human  nature,  when 
strange  and  mournful  inconsistencies  so 
often  mix  with  and  shade  the  virtues  of 
£;ood  men ;  when  truth,  that  stern  mon- 
itor, almost  continually  forbids  us  to 
give  free  scope  to  admiration,  and  com- 
pels us  to  dispense  our  praise  with  a 
measured  and  timid  liberality,  —  it  is 
delic^htful  to  meet  an  example  of  high 
endowments^  undebased  by  Uie  mixture 


of  unworthy  habits  and  feelings;  to 
meet  a  character  whose  blamelessness 
spares  us  the  pain  of  making  deducdoas 
hova  its  virtues.  And  our  satisfaction 
is  greatly  increased  when  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  unfold  this  character  ia 
the  open  light  of  a  conspicuous  station, 
so  that  many  around  us  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  it  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  we  can  give  utterance  to  our  affec- 
tion and  respect  with  the  confidence  of 
finding  sympathy  and  a  full  response  ia 
the  hearts  of  our  readers. 

But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the 
relief  and  gratification  of  personal  feel- 
ings for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  GaBJ- 
son.  We  consider  his  character  as 
singularly  instructive  particularly  to  that 
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impctttant  class  of  the  community,  youag 
men.    His  life,  wbilst  it    bore  strong 
testimony  to  those  great  principles  ol 
morality  and  religion  in  which  all  raaks 
and  ages  have  an  interest,  and  on  which 
society  rests,  seems  to  us    peculiarly 
valuable  as  a  commentary  on  the  capaci- 
ties and  right  application  of  youth  ;  as 
demonstrating  what  a  young  man  may 
become,  what  honor,  love,  and  influence 
be  may  gather  round  him,  and  how  at- 
tractive are  the  Christian  virtues  at  that 
age  which  is  generally  considered  as  least 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  religion.     For 
yoQQg  men  we  chiefly  make  this  record ; 
and  we  do  it  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
sode^  cannot  be  served  more  effectually 
than  Dy  spreadii^  through  this  class  a 
purer  morality  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  than  are  now  enforced  by 
public  opinion  ;  for  our  young  men  are 
soon  to  be  the  fathers,  guides,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  community ;  and  how- 
ever examples  may  now  and  then  occur 
of  early  profligacy  changed  by  time  into 
purity  and  virtue,  yet  too  often  the  har- 
vest answers  to  the  seed,  the  building 
to  the  foundation ;  and  perhaps  it  wiu 
appear  in  that  great  day  which  is  to  un- 
fold the  consequences  of  actions,  that 
even  forsaken  vice  leaves  wounds  in  the 
mind  which  are  slowly  healed,  and  which 
injure  the  moral  powers  and  predispose 
to  moral  disease  throu|^h  the  whole  life. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
nrhich  society  has  such  an  interest  in 
bringing    strong    moral    and    religious 
influences  to  bear  on  young  men  as  in 
this :   for  our  country  has  oeen  distin- 
guished   bv  the  premature   growth  of 
Siose  to  whom  it  gives  birth.     Various 
circunostances  here  develop  the    mind 
and  active  powers  earlier  than  in  Europe. 
Our  young  men  come  forward  sooner 
into  life  ,   mix  sooner  in  the  stir  and 
conflicts  of  business  and  politics ;  and 
form  sooner  the  most  important  domes- 
tic relations.     It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  mind  suffers  under  this 
mrcing  system,  that  it  is  exhausted  bv 
excess  01  action,  that  a  slower  growtn 
would  give  it  greater  strength  and  ex- 
pansioD.     But  be  this  true  or  not  (and 
we  trust  that  the  suggestion  is  founded 
on  remote  analogies  rather  than  on  ob- 
servation), one   thing  is  plain,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  young  advance  rapidly 
m  intellect  and  activity,  there  should  be 


powerful  application  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths  and  sanctions  to  their 
conscietices  and  hearts.  Their  whole 
nature  should  grow  at  once.  The  moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not 
slumber,  whilst  the  intellect  and  the 
passions  are  awake  and  enlarging  them- 
selves with  a  fearful  energy.  A  con- 
viction of  their  responsibility  to  God 
and  society  should  be  deeply  wrought 
into  the  opening  reason,  so  as  to  recur 
throi^h  life  with  the  force  of  instinct 
Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  in 
this  view  his  character  is  particularly 
fltted  to  the  wants  and  dangers  of  our 
state  of  society. 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon 
excellence,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  by 
what  propitious  circumstances  it  was 
formed ;  and  hence  the  curiosity  which 
has  sifted  so  diligently  the  early  his- 
tory of  eminent  men.  But  such  investi- 
gations, we  believe,  generally  teach  us 
that  character  is  more  independent  on 
outward  circumstances  than  is  usually 
thought,  that  the  chief  causes  which 
form  a  superior  mind  are  within  itself. 
Whilst  the  Supreme  Being  encourages 
liberally  the  labors  of  education,  by 
connecting  with  them  many  good  and 
almost  sure  results,  still,  as  if  to  mag- 
nify his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dependence,  he  often  pro- 
duces, with  few  or  no  means,  a  strength 
of  intellect  and  principle,  a  grace  and 
dignity  of  character,  which  the  most 
anxious  human  culture  cannot  confer. 
In  the  early  ^ears  of  Mr.  Gallison,  we 
And  no  strikmg  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents which  determined  the  peculiarities 
of  his  future  character.  The  processes 
by  which  he  became  what  he  was  were 
inward ;  and  the  only  voice  which  could 
disclose  them  is  now  silent  in  death. 

He  was  born  in  Marblehead,  October, 
1 788.  His  mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  , 
Chief  Justice  SewaJl,  survived  his  birth 
but  a  few  hours;  and  his  life  began 
with  one  of  the  heaviest  of  life's  afflic- 
tions, the  loss  of  a  mother's  love.  He 
was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  singular  and  never-failing  kind- 
ness to  his  surviving  parent,  whom  he 
requited  with  no  common  filial  attach- 
ment ;  and  he  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  effects  of  that  more  unre- 
strainedand  tender  intercourse  between 
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parents  and  children  which  distinguishes 
the  present  from  the  past  age.  He  was 
early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harris,  now  President  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of 
an  academy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  in  Marblehead.  He  is  said  to 
have  endeared  himself  to  his  revered 
instructor  by  his  docility,  industry,  mod- 
esty, love  of  truth,  and  steady  improve- 
ment. He  held  a  high  but  unenvied 
rank  at  school  ;.  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  an  evidence  of  early  judgment 
and  a  constant  mind,  that  some  of  the 
friendships  of  that  early  period  went 
with  him  to  the  grave,  and  were  among 
the  best  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, A.D.  1803,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  ajge ;  and  whilst  his  unremitting 
application  gave  him  the  full  benefit  of 
its  various  provisions  for  literary  im- 
provement, his  consistent  character  and 
social  virtues  won  for  him  universal  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and,  having  completed  his  prepa- 
ration under  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Marblehead,  a.d.  18 10.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  soon  removed  to  this, 
metropolis,  a  more  proper,  because  wider, 
sphere  of  action.  Here  he  experienced, 
for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depres- 
sions which  form  the  common  trial  of 
young  men  who  enter  a  crowded  pro- 
fession. But  his  prospects  were  bright- 
ened by  a  connection  in  business  which 
he  formed  with  the  Hon.  William  Pres- 
cott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  attended  bv  other  flattering  circum- 
stances, gave  him  a  gratifying  assurance 
of  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired. 
The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer was  soon  a  matter  of  common  re- 
mark :  and  those  who  were  most  capable 
.  of  understanding  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  legal  attainments,  were  confident 
that,  should  his  life  be  spared,  he  would 
attain  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age 
of  32.  The  shock  given  to  the  com- 
munity by  this  event  was  unusual,  and 
the  calamity  was  heightened  by  its 
unexpectedness.  His  general  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
the  promise  of   a   long  life,  and    his 


friends  were  not  alarmed  for  him  until 
a  week  before  his  death.  His  disease 
was  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which 
flrst  discovered  itself  in  slight  aberra- 
tions of  mind,  and  terminated  in  de- 
lirium. This  awful  eclipse  of  reason 
continued  to  the  last,  so  that  his  friends 
were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  receiv- 
ing from  his  dying  lips  assurances  of 
his  Christian  hope.  Some  of  them, 
however,  recollect  with  pleasure,  diat 
at  the  beginning  of  his  disease,  when 
his  intellect  was  rather  exalted  than 
deranged,  his  expressions  of  religious 
feeling  and  joy  were  unusually  strong : 
and  he  has  left  them  higher  consolatioo 
than  a  dying  testimonv,  even  the  mem- 
ory of  a  blameless  ancf  well-sp)ent  Ufc. 

Having  given  this  brief  record  erf  a 
life  too  peaceful  and  prosperous  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  biography,  we  proceed 
to  give  our  views  of  the  character  ci 
Mr.  Gallison.  His  chief  distinction  was 
not  talent,  although  he  had  fine  powers 
of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  of  attentioD 
which,  in  usefulness  if  not  in  splendor, 
generally  surpasses  genius.  His  pri- 
mary characteristic,  and  that  which  gave 
him  his  peculiar  weight  in  the  com- 
munity, was  the  force  of  moral  and 
religious  principle,  —  a  force  which 
operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law 
of  nature,  a  paramount  energy,  wfaidi 
suffered  no  portion  of  life  or  intellect 
to  be  wasted,  which  concentrated  all 
his  faculties  and  feelings  on  worthy 
objects.  His  powers  did  not  astonish, 
but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  himself 
or  societv.  His  great  distinction  was 
the  singleness  of  his  mind,  the  swaj 
which  duty  had  gained  over  him,  his 
habit  of  submitting  to  this  as  to  an 
inviolable  ordinance  of  the  universe. 
Conscience  was  consulted  reverently  as 
an  oracle  of  God.  The  moral  power 
seemed  always  at  work  in  his  breast 
and  its  control  reached  to  his  whole 
life. 

We  sometimes  witness  a  strong  re- 
gard to  duty,  which  confers  little  grace 
or  interest  on  the  character,  bcause 
partial  and  exclusive  views  are  tabea 
of  duty,  and  God  is  thought  to  require 
a  narrow  service,  which  chains  and  con- 
tracts instead  of  unfolding  the  mind 
In  Mr.  Gallison,  the  sense  of  doty  was 
as  enlightened  and  enlarged  as  it  was 
strong.  To  live  religiousTj,  he  did  ■« 
think   himself  called   to    give  up  tlie 
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proper  pursuits  and  gratifications  of 
human  natiire.  He  believed  that  re- 
ligion was  in  harmony  with  intellectual 
improvement,  with  the  pleasures  of  im- 
agination and  society,  and  especially  with 
the  kind  affections.  His  views  of  the 
true  excellence  of  a  human  being  were 
large  and  generous  ;  and  hence,  instead 
of  that  contracted  and  repulsive  char- 
acter which  has  often  been  identified 
with  pietv,  his  virtue,  though  of  ada- 
mantine nrmness,  was  attractive,  cheer- 
ful, lovely. 

This  union  of  strength  and  light,  in 
his  sense  of  duty,  gave  a  singular  har- 
moay  to  his  character.  All  his  faculties 
and  sensibilities  seemed  to  unfold  to- 
gether, just  as  the  whole  body  grows 
at  once ;  and  all  were  preserved  by  a 
wise,  presiding  moral  sentiment,  in  their 
just  proportions.  He  was  remarkably 
free  from  excess,  even  in  the  virtues 
and  pursuits  to  which  he  was  most  prone. 
His  well-balanced  mind  was  the  admira- 
tion of  his  friends.  He  had  strong  feel- 
ing, yet  a  calm  judgment ;  and  unwearied 
activity,  without  restlessness  or  precipi- 
tancy. He  had  vigor  and  freedom  of 
thought,  but  not  the  slightest  propensity 
to  rash  and  wild  speculation.  He  had 
professional  ardor,  but  did  not  sacrifice 
to  his  profession  the  general  improve- 
ment of  his  intellect  and  heart.  He 
loved  study,  and  equally  loved  society. 
He  had  religious  sensioility,  but  a  sen- 
sibility which  never  rested  until  it  had 
found  its  true  perfection  and  manifesta- 
tion in  practice.  His  mind  was  sine'u- 
larly  harmonious,  a  well-adjusted  whole ; 
ana  this  was  the  secret  of  the  signal 
confidence  which  he  had  inspired ;  for 
confidence,  or  the  repose  of  our  minds 
on  another,  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  proportion  which  we  observe 
in  his  character.  Even  a  good  feeling, 
when  carried  to  excess,  though  viewed 
with  indulgence  and  affection,  always 
shakes  i.i  a  measure  our  trust. 

From  this  general  survey,  we  pass  to 
some  particulars  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gallison.  His  religion  was  a  trait  which 
claims  our  first  consideration.  He  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  in  the  revelation  of 
his  will  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  was 
not  a  man  in  whom  such  a  belief  could 
fie  dead.  That  great  and  almost  over- 
whelminjg  doctrine  of  a  God,  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  in  whom  he  lived,  and 
from    whom    all   his    blessings    came. 


wrought  in  him  powerfully.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  a  superficial  relie^on, 
but  was  particularly  interested  in  those 
instructions  from  me  pulpit  which  en- 
joined a  deep,  living,  all-pervading  sense 
of  God's  presence  and  authority,  and 
an  intimate  union  of  the  mind  with  its 
Creator.  A  friend  who  knew  him  in- 
timately observes :  —  **  In  our  frequent 
walks,  nis  conversation  so  naturally  and 
cheerfidly  turned  on  the  attributes  and 
dispensations  of  God,  as  convinced  me 
that  his  religion  was  no  less  the  delight 
of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his  hfe. 
Thou£;h  habitually  temperate  in  his  feel- 
ings, 1  have  sometimes  known  him  kin- 
dle into  rapture  while  conversing  on  tliese 
holy  themes." 

But  his  religion,  though  strong  and 
earnest,  was  in  unison  with  his  whole 
character,  calm,  inquisitive,  rational 
Uninfected  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism, 
and  unseduced  by  the  fair  promises  of 
the  Spirit  of  innovation,  he  formed  his 
views  of  the  Christian  system  with  cau- 
tion, and  held  them  without  asperity. 
In  regard  to  that  important  doctrine 
which  nas  lately  agitated  the  community, 
he  was  a  Unitarian,  believing  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  firmly 
believing  that  he  was  a  distinct  being 
from  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependent  on  him;  and  .he  con- 
sidered the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is 
often  esteemed  as  the  stronghold  of  op- 
posite sentiments,  as  givmg  peculiar 
support  to  these  views.  We  mention 
this,  not  because  the  conclusions  of  so 
wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily 
true,  but  because  reproach  is  often 
thrown  on  the  opinions  which  he 
adopted,  as  wanting  power  to  purify 
and  save.  He  may  have  erred,  for  he 
was  a  man;  but  who  that  knew  him 
can  doubt  that,  whatever  were  his  errors, 
he  held  the  most  important  and  effica- 
cious doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  His 
religious  friends,  and  they  were  not  a 
f^w,  can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and 
reverence  with  which  he  approached  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a 
right  interpretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentatiously 
thrust  on  notice  ;  but  he  thought  as 
little  of  hiding  it  as  of  concealing  his 
social  feelings,  or  his  love  of  knowledge. 
It  was  the  lia^ht  by  which  he  walked,  and 
his  daily  paui  showed  whence  the  light 
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came.  Of  his  decision  in  asserting  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  he  re- 
ceived as  from  God,  he  gave  a  striking 
proof  in  his  address  to  the  Peace  Society 
of  this  Commonwealth,  which  breathes 
the  very  morality  of  Christ,  and  is 
throughout  a  mild  but  firm  remon- 
strance against  great  practical  errors, 
which  have  corrupted  the  church  al- 
most as  deeply  as  the  world.  It  was 
so  natural  to  him  to  act  on  the  convic- 
tions of  his  mind,  that  he  seemed  on 
this  occasion  utterly  unconscious  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  heroism  in  a 
young  man  of  a  secular  calling,  and  who 
mixed  occasionally  in  fashionable  life, 
enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the  service  of 
the  most  neglected,  yet  most  distinguish- 
ing virtues  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  (Jhristianity  was 
so  authoritative,  should  be  characterized 
by  its  chief  grace,  benevolence,  we  can- 
not wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for 
the  kind  affections,  and  relieious  prin- 
ciple added  tenderness,  steaoiness,  dig- 
nity, to  the  impulses  of  nature.  That 
great  maxim  of  Christianity,  "  No  man 
Bveth  to  himself,"  was  engraven  on  his 
mind.  Without  profession,  or  show,  or 
any  striking  discoveries  of  emotion,  he 
felt  the  claim  of  every  thing  human  on 
his  sympathy  and  service.  His  youth 
ahd  professional  engagements  did  not 
absolve  him  to  his  own  conscience 
from  laboring  in  the  cause  of  mankind ; 
and  his  steadv  zeal  redeemed  from 
business  sufficient  time  for  doing  ex- 
tensive good.  In  the  institutions  for 
useful  objects  with  which  he  connected 
himself,  he  gave  more  than  his  property ; 
he  contributed  his  mind,  his  judgment, 
his  well-directed  zeal ;  and  the  object 
which  he  was  found  to  favor  derived 
advantage  from  his  sanction,  no  less 
than  from  his  labors. 

He  felt  strongly  what  a  just  view  of 
human  nature  always  teaches,  that  soci- 
ety is  served  by  nothing  so  essentially 
as  by  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious spirit  into  all  its  classes  ;  and  this 
principle,  like  every  other  when  once 
recognized,  became  to  him  a  law.  We 
cannot  but  mention,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered 
into  a  plan  for  collecting  the  poor  chil- 
dren, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church 
where  he  worshipped,  into  a  school  for 
religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day. 
He  visited  many  poor  families-  on  this 


errand  of  charity,  offering  at  once  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  the  pecuniary  means 
by  which  the  children  might  be  clothed 
decently  to  receive  it ;  and  he  gave  a 
part  of  every  Sunday  to  this  office.  The 
friend,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  ob- 
serves, "1  was  much  dehghted  to  see 
him  one  Sunday,  leading  one  of  fab 
little  flock  (who,  being  a  stranger,  had 
not  become  familiarized  to  his  home) 
through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and  inquir- 
ing at  the  humblest  sheds  for  his  dwell- 
ing." To  a  man,  crowded  with  business, 
and  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  so- 
ciety, this  lowly  and  unostentatious  mode 
of  charity  could  only  have  been  recom- 
mended oy  a  supreme  sense  of  relig- 
ious and  social  obligation.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  among  us  who  saw  that 
the  initiation  of  the  poor  into  moral  and 
religious  truth  was  an  office  worthy  of 
the  most  cultivated  understanding,  and 
that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometimes  left 
to  those  whose  zeal  outstrips  their  knowi- 
edge,  was  to  expose  to  hazard  and  re- 
proach one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  benefiting  society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he  de\t)ted 
himself  was  the  Peace  Society  of  tlm 
Commonwealth,  and  to  this  instituticn 
his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound  by  pcf- 
ceiving  its  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
believe  that  every  principle  which  a  man 
adopts  is  to  be  carried  into  life^  he  was 
shocked  with  the  repugnance  betweca 
the  Christian  code  ana  the  practice  of 
its  professed  followers  on  the  subject  of 
war ;  and  he  believed  that  Christianity, 
seconded  as  it  is  by  the  progress  o£ 
society,  was  a  power  adequate  to  the 
production  of  a  great  revolution  of  <x^ 
ion  on  this  point,  if  its  plain  principles 
and  the  pl2un  interests  of  men  were 
earnestly  unfolded.  There  was  one 
part  of  this  extensive  topic  to  idiidi 
his  mind  particularly  turned.  He  be- 
lieved that  society  had  made  suffident 
advances  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  ex- 
punge from  the  usages  of  war  the  rigiit 
of  capturing  private  property  at  sea 
He  believed  that  the  evils  of  war  would 
be  greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence 
checked,  were  the  ocean  to  be  made  a 
safe,  privile^d,  unmolested  pathway  for 
all  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peace: 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  had  becone 
prepared  for  this  change  by  the  leapcct 
now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private  pit)p- 
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erty  on  shore,  —  a  mitigation  of  war  to 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  process  of  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  His 
interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to  study 
the  history  of  maritime  warfare,  and 
probably  no  man  among  us  had  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  it.  Some  of  the  results  he  rave 
in  an  article  in  the  *'  North  American 
Review,"  on  Privateerine,  and  in  a 
memorial  to  Congress  against  this  rem- 
nant of  barbarism.  To  this  field  of 
labor  he  certainly  was  not  drawn  by 
tbe  hope  of  popularity ;  and  though  he 
outstripped  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity, his  efforts  will  not  be  vain.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  a  path  in  which  soci- 
ety, if  it  continue  to  advance,  will  cer- 
tainly follow  him,  and  will  at  length  do 
jnstice  to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
of  his  design. 

Other  institutions  shared  his  zeal  and 
cofontenance ;  but  we  pass  from  these  to 
observe  that  his  benevolence  was  not 
Irasbanded  for  public  works  or  great 
occasions.  It  entered  into  the  very 
frame  and  structure  of  his  mind,  so 
that,  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its 
evidences  and  fruits.  Even  in  those 
cmf^oyments  where  a  man  is  expected 
to  propose  distinctly  his  own  interest, 
he  looked  beyond  nimself ;  and  those 
who  paid  him  for  his  services  felt  that 
another  debt  was  due,  and  personal  at- 
tachment often  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course (^  business.  In  his  social  and 
domestic  connections,  how  he  felt  and 
lived,  and  what  spirit  he  breathed,  we 
learn  from  the  countenances  and  tones 
of  his  friends,  when  they  speak  of  his 
loss.  The  kind  of  praise  which  a  man 
receives  after  death  corresponds  gener- 
ally with  precision  to  his  character.  We 
can  often  see  on  the  decease  of  a  distin- 
raished  individual,  that  whilst  all  praise, 
few  feel ;  that  the  heart  has  no  burden, 
no  oppression.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gal- 
lison.  there  was  a  general  spontaneous 
conviction  that  society  had  been  be- 
reaved :  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  feeline 
of  personal  bereavement,  as  if  a  void 
which  no  other  could  till  were  made  in 
every  circle  in  which  he  familiarly 
moved  ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  genuine  benevolence,  the  sym- 
pathy with  every  human  interest,  which 
formed  his  character.  His  benevolence, 
hideed,  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those 
fedings  of  unkindness  which  sometimes 


obscure  for  a  moment  the  goodness  of 
excellent  men,  seldom  or  never  passed 
over  him.  Those  who  best  knew  him 
cannot,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  put 
an  acrimonious  speech  into  his  lips,  any 
more  than  they  can  think  of  him  under 
an  entirely  different  countenance.  The 
voice  ceases  to  be  his,  its  tones  do  not 
belong  to  him,  when  they  would  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  unkindness.  We  have 
understood,  what  we  should  not  doubt, 
that  in  his  profession,  amidst  the  collision 
of  rivals,  his  ambition,  which  undoubt- 
edly degenerated  sometimes  into  excess, 
was  stin  so  controlled  by  his  generosity 
and  uprightness,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  sully  with  an  envious  breath 
the  honest  fame  of  another,  or  to  with- 
hold a  ready  testimonv  to  another^s 
worth.  So  great  was  tne  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  that  his  many  pressing  em- 
ployments did  not  exclude  those  little 
attentions  to  his  kindred  for  which 
muldplied  cares  are  generally  admitted 
as  an  excuse.  He  made  leisure  for 
minute  as  well  as  important  services, 
and  thus  it  is  that  a  deling  of  tender- 
ness as  well  as  of  respect  is  spread 
through  the  whole  circle  of  his  rela- 
tives. 

In  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
they  derived  their  superiority  not  only 
from  the  liberality  of  nature,  but  from 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
were  improved.  He  early  felt  the  im- 
portance of  a  generous  and  extensive 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  systema^tically 
connected  with  profession^  studies  the 
pursuit  of  general  literature.  He  was  a 
strikinj^  example  of  the  influence  of  an 
operative  and  enlightened  moral  sense 
over  the  intellect.  His  vifews  were  dis- 
tinguished not  so  much  by  boldness  and 
excursiveness  as  by  clearness,  steadi- 
ness, judiciousness,  and  truth  ;  and  these 
characteristic  properties  of  his  under- 
standing derived  their  strength,  if  not 
existence,  from  that  fairness,  rectitude, 
simplicity,  and  that  love  of  the  true  and 
useful,  which  entered  so  largely  into  his 
moral  constitution.  The  objects  on 
which  he  thought  and  wrote  did  not  offer 
themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues  of 
inspired  imagination,  but  in  the  forms, 
dimensions,  and  colors  of  reality ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  tameness  in  his  con- 
ception, for  the  moral  relations  of  things 
—  the  most  sublime  of  all  relations  —  he 
traced  with  eagerness  and  delighted  to 
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unfold.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  writings 
we  perceive  the  marks  of  an  understand- 
ing surrounded  by  a  clear  and  warm 
moral  atmosphere.  His  intellect,  we 
repeat  it,  was  excited  and  developed 
verv  much  by  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. It  was  not  naturally  creative, 
restless,  stirred  by  a  bright  and  burning 
imagination.  The  strong  power  wkhin 
was  conscience,  enlightened  and  exalted 
by  religion ;  and  this  sent  life  through 
Uie  intellect,  and  conferred  or  height- 
ened the  qualities  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Of  his  professional  character  we  know 
nothing  by  personal  observation ;  but 
we  do  know,  that  in  a  metropolis  where 
the  standard  of  professional  talent  and 
purity  is  high,  he  was  eminent  We 
have  understood  that  he  was  at  once  a 
scientific  and  practical  lawyer,  uniting 
comprehensive  views  of  jurisprudence 
and  laborious  research  into  general 
principles  with  a  singular  accuracy  and 
most  conscientious  fidelity  in  investi- 

fating  the  details  of  the  causes  in  which 
e  was  engaged.  The  spontaneous 
tribute  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar  to  so  young  a  brother  is  perhaps 
without  precedent.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  amon^  his  claims  to  esteem, 
that  he  was  not  usurped  by  a  profession 
to  which  he  was  so  devoted ;  that  his 
thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinc- 
tion, though  so  ardent,  left  him  free  for 
such  a' variety  of  exertions  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

Of  his  industry  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  speak,  and  it  was  not  the 
least  striking  trait  in  his  character.  We 
need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  his 
early  eminence  in  a  profession  which 
offers  no  prizes  to  genius  unaccompanied 
by  application,  and  whose  treasures  are 
locked  up  in  books  which  hold  out  no 
lures  to  imagination  or  taste,  and  which 
can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed  to 
patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur, 
nowever,  to  his  industrv,  not  so  much 
because  it  distinguishea  him,  as  from 
the  desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us 
a  false  impression,  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  excessive  application.  That  he  was 
occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study 
(a  crime  in  the  eye  of  a  refined  morality, 
because  it  sacrifices  future  and  exten- 
sive usefulness  to  immediate  acquisition), 
is  probably  true  ;  but  less  guilty,  we 
apprehend,  than    many    who    are    not 


charged  with  excess.  His  social  natort, 
his  love  of  general  literature,  and  his 
regular  use  of  exercise,  gave  as  great 
and  frequent  relaxation  to  his  mind  as 
studious  men  generally  think  necessaiy ; 
nor  ought  his  example  to  lose  its  power 
by  the  apprehension  that  to  follow  his 
steps  will  be  to  descend  with  him  to  aa 
early  grave. 

This  excellent  man  it  has  pleased  God 
to  take  from  us ;  and  to  ^e  withcMut 
warning,  when  our  hope  was  firmest 
and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and 
prosperity  were,  to  human  eyes,  un- 
clouded. That  such  a  course  should  be 
so  short,  is  the  general  sorrow.  But 
ought  we  to  think  it  short  ?  In  the  best 
sense  his  life  was  long.  To  be  the 
centre  of  so  many  influences ;  to  awaken 
through  so  large  a  circle  sentinients  of 
affection  and  esteem  ;  to  bear  effectual 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  religion :  to 
exalt  the  standard  of  youthful  charac- 
ter ;  to  adorn  a  profession  to  which  the 
administration  of  public  justice  and  the 
care  of  our  civil  institutions  are  peoi- 
liarly  confided :  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
usenil  associations  ;  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  a  modd  for 
the  rich  and  improved ;  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  friends,  and  to  die  amidst  gen- 
eral, deep,  unaffected  lamentation:  — 
these  surely  are  not  evidences  of  a  brief 
existence.  *-  Honorable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor 
which  is  measured  by  number  of  years ; 
but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  li^  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked 
"  Why  was  he  taken  from  so  much  use- 
fulness ? "  Were  that  state  laid  open  to 
us  into  which  he  is  removed,  we  shoaU 
have  an  answer.  We  should  see  that 
this  world  is  not  the  only  one  where 
intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart  and 
active  powers  find  objects.  We  misht 
see  that  such  a  spirit  as  his  was  neeosd 
now  in  another  and  nobler  province  of 
the  creation;  and  that  all  God's  prov- 
idence towards  him  had  been  tnunini^ 
and  fitting  him  to  be  bom,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  at  this  very  time,  into  the  fatnie 
world,  there  to  perform  ofiUces  and  xe» 
ceive  blessings  which  only  a  mind  so 
framed  and  gifted  could  sustain  and 
enjoy.  He  is  not  lost  Jesus,  whoon 
he  followed,  "hath  abolished  death." 
Thought,  affection,  piety,  usefulness  do 
not  die.     If  they  didy  we  should  do  well 
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to  hang  his  tomb  with  sackcloth,  or 
rather  to  obliterate  every  trace  and  rec- 
ollection of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for 
Aen  a  light,  more  precious  than  the 
sun's,  is  quenched  for  ever.  But  he  is 
not  lost,  nor  is  he  exiled  from  his  true 
happiness.  An  enlightened,  just,  and 
good  mind  is  a  citizen  of  the  universe, 
and  has  faculties  and  a£Eections  which 
correspond  to  all  God's  works.  Why 
▼oold  we  limit  it  to  earth,  perhaps  the 
lowest  world  in  this  immense  creation  ? 
Why  should  not  the  spirit,  which  has 
dven  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and 
Heavenly  tendency,  be  suffered  to  rise  to 
its  proper  abode,  to  a  holier  communitv, 
to  a  vision  of  God,  under  which  earthly 
and  mortal  natures  would  sink  and  be 
dissolved  ? 

One  benefit  of  the  early  removal  of 
snch  a  man  as  Mr.  Gallison  is  obvious. 
We  learn  from  it  how  early  in  life  the 
great  work  of  life  may  begin,  and  how 
successfully  be  prosecuted.  Had  he 
lived  to  advanced  years,  the  acquisitions 
of  his  youth  would  have  been  lorgotten 
and  lost  in  those  of  riper  years.  His 
character  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
legacy,  but  chiefly  to  the  mature  and 


^ed.  And  surely,  if  his  early  death 
shall  exalt  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
young ;  if  piety,  now  postponed  to  later 
years,  to  a  winter  which  bears  no  such 
fruit,  shall  be  esteemed  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  that  interesting  and 
tempted  age;  if  our  youn^  men  shall 
learn  from  him  that  they  belong  to  God 
and  society ;  then  his  early  death  may 
prove  as  useful  as  a  protracted  life. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  remark. 
The  general  sorrow  which  followed  Mr. 
Gallison  to  the  tomb  was  not  only  hon- 
orable to  him  but  to  the  community. 
For  he  had  no  dazzling  qualities.  His 
manners  were  not  imposing,  nor  was  he 
aided  by  uncommon  patronage  His 
worth  was  unobtrusive,  mild,  retiring, 
and  left  to  win  its  own  way  to  notice  and 
honor.  Yet  how  few  young  men  have 
reared  such  a  monument  in  the  memo- 
ries and  hearts  of  the  community ! 
Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and  with 
real  grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  live  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Gallison's  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  is  recompensed  with  such  heartfelt 
and  generous  praise. 


NOTICE  OF  THE   REV.  S.  C.  THACHER. 

[The  Rev.  S.  C.  Thacher,  late  Minister  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston,  died  at  Moulines,  in 
Fnmce,  Jan.  2,  1818.  xtat.  32.  He  had  long  been  absent  from  this  country,  and  had  visited  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  following  sketch  of  his  character  is  taken 
fnrni  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  churcli  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate,  the  Sunday  after 
the  accounts  of  his  death  were  received.] 


The  news  of  Mr.  Thacher's  death, 
although  not  unexpected,  spread  an  un- 
usual gloom  through  the  large  circle  in 
which  he  moved  and  was  known.  When 
we  thought  of  his  youth  and  virtues,  of 
the  place  which  he  had  filled  and  of  the 
confidence  he  had  inspired,  of  his  sick- 
ness and  sufferings,  of  his  death  in  a 
distant  land,  and  of  the  hopes  which 
died  with  him,  we  could  not  but  speak 
<rf  his  removal  as  mysterious,  dark,  un- 
timely. My  own  mind  participated  at 
™  m  the  general  depression ;  but  in 
proportion  as  I  have  reflected  on  the 
circumstances  of  this  event,  I  have  seen 
« them  a  kindness  which  I  overlooked 


in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow ;  and 
though  in  many  respects  inscrutable, 
this  dispensation  now  wears  a  more  con- 
soling aspect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  young  man 
uncommonly  ripe  in  understanding  and 
virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an 
early  immortality.  His  lot  on  earth  was 
singularly  happy ;  for  I  have  never 
known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  this  con- 
dition had  its  perils.  With  a  paternal 
concern  for  his  character,  God  sent  ad- 
versity, and  conducted  him  to  the  end  of 
his  being  by  a  rougher  but  surer  way,  a 
way  trodden  and    consecrated  by  the 
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steps  of  the  best  men  before  him.  He 
was  smitten  by  sudden  sickness  ;  but 
even  here  the  hand  of  God  was  gentle 
upon  him.  His  sickness,  whilst  it  wasted 
the  body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit. 
His  understanding  retained  its  vigor; 
and  his  heart,  as  I  often  observed,  gained 
new  sensibility-  His  sufferings,  by  call- 
ing forth  an  almost  unprecedented  kind- 
ness in  his  parishioners,  furnished  him 
with  new  and  constant  occasions  of 
pious  gratitude,  and  perhaps  he  was 
never  so  thankful  to  the  Author  of  his 
being  as  durine  his  sickness. 

He  was,  indeed,  removed  at  length 
from  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends. 
But  this  event  was  fitted,  and,  may  I  not 
say,  designed,  to  strengthen  his  connec- 
tion with  God,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  earthly 
ties.  I  now  see  him  tossed  on  the 
ocean ;  but  his  heart  is  fixed  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  He  is  borne  to  another 
hemisphere,  but  everywhere  he  sees  the 
footsteps  and  feels  the  presence  of  God. 
New  constellations  roll  over  his  head, 
but  they  £;uide  his  mind  to  the  same 
heaven  which  was  his  hope  at  home.  I 
sec  him  at  the  extremity  of  Africa  ador- 
ing God  in  the  new  creation  which 
spreads  around  him,  and  thanking  him 
with  emotion  for  the  new  strength  which 
that  mild  atmosphere  communicated.  I 
see  him,  too,  in  the  trying  scene  which 
followed,  when  he  withered  and  shrunk 
like  a  frail  plant  under  the  equinoctial 
sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering,  and 
fi^rowing  in  submission  as  hope  declined. 
He  does  not  indeed  look  without  an 
occasional  sinking  of  the  heart,  without 
some  shudderings  of  nature,  to  a  foreign 
soil  as  his  appointed  grave.  But  he 
remembers  that  from  every  region  there 
is  a  path  to  immortality,  and  that  the 
spirit  which  religion  has  refined,  wher- 
ever freed  from  the  body,  will  find  its 
native  countr)*.  He  does  not  indeed 
think  without  emotion  of  home,  —  a 
thought  how  trying  to  a  sick  and  dying 
man  in  a  land  of  strangers  !  But  God, 
whom  he  adores  as  everywhere  present, 
seems  to  him  a  bond  of  union  to  distant 
friends,  and  he  finds  relief  in  committing 
them  to  his  care  and  mercy.  At  length 
I  see  him  expire,  but  not  until  suffering 
has  done  its  work  of  discipline  and 
purification.  His  end  is  tranauil,  like 
his  own  mild  spirit ;  and  I  follow  him, 
—  not  to  the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body 


is  not  he,  but  to  the  society  of  the  just 
made  perfect  His  pains  are  now  post 
He  has  found  a  better  home  than  thb 
place  of  his  nativity  and  earthly  resi- 
dence. Without  the  tossings  of  another 
voyage,  he  has  entered  a  secure  haven. 
The  fever  no  longer  bums  in  his  veins : 
the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease 
and  death,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he 
remembers  with  gratitude  the  kind  sever- 
ity with  which  they  conducted  him  to  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  they  took 
away.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  this 
dispensation  now  wears ;  how  different 
from  that  which  it  first  presented  to 
sense  and  imagination  I 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  a  duty  which  I  perform  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  character 
was  one  which  it  is  soothing  to  remeia- 
ber.  It  comes  over  the  mind  like  the 
tranquillizing  breath  of  spring.  It  asb 
no  embellishment.  It  would  be  injured 
by  a  strained  and  labored  eulos^. 

The  character  of  our  friend  was  dis- 
tinguished by  blandness,  mildness,  eqna* 
bleness,  and  harmony.  All  the  elements 
were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  h^ 
pily.  He  passed  through  the  storna^ 
tumults,  and  collisions  of  human  ^ 
with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which 
marked  our  perfect  Guide  and  Exampfe. 
This  mild  and  bland  temper  spread  itseK 
over  the  whole  man.  His  manners,  his 
understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a 
hue  from  it,  just  as  a  soft  atraospbcfC 
communicates  its  own  tender  and  tiaii- 
quil  character  to  every  object  and  scene 
viewed  through  it 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united 
firmness.  His  purposes,  whilst  main- 
tained without  violence,  were  never  sur- 
rendered but  to  conviction.  His  opin- 
ions, though  defended  with  sing™ 
candor,  he  would  have  sealed  with  his 
blood.  He  possessed  the  only  tn« 
dignity,  that  which  results  from  propos- 
ing habitually  a  lofty  standard  of  feeliif 
and  action ;  and,  accordingly,  the  love 
which  he  called  forth  was  always  tcffl- 

{)ered  with  respect    He  was  one  of  oj 
ast  men  to  be  approached  with  a  rude 
familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment^ 
had  struck  through  and  entwined  itsdl 
with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  freedoms 
conversation  I  have  seen  how  intinatdy 
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God  was  present  to  him.  But  his  piety 
partook  of  the  general  temperament  of 
his  mind.  It  was  warm,  but  not  heated  ; 
earnest  but  tranquil;  a  habit,  not  an 
impulse ;  the  air  which  he  breathed,  not 
a  tempestuous  wind,  giving  occasional 
violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant 
dew  seemed  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven, 
giving  freshness  to  his  devout  sensibili- 
ties ;  but  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen 
not  in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His 
piety  appeared  chiefly  in  gratitude  and 
submission,  sentiments  peculiarly  suited 
to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly 
that  God  had  crowned  his  life  with  pecu- 
liar goodness ;  and  yet,  when  his  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence 
was  as  deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankful- 
ness. His  devotional  exercises  in  pub- 
lic were  particularly  striking.  He  came 
to  the  mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a 
stranger  there.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
from  his  venerable  father  the  gift  of 
prayer.  His  acts  of  adoration  discov- 
ered a  mind  penetrated  by  the  majesty 
and  purity  01  God ;  but  his  sublime 
conceptions  of  these  attributes  were 
always  tempered  and  softened  by  a  sense 
of  the  divine  benignity.  The  paternal 
character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief, 
but  had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He 
never  forgot  that  he  "  worshipped  the 
Father."  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
strict  and  proper  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  taught  him  to  unite  and  concen- 
trate, in  his  conception  of  the  Father, 
all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well 
as  all  that  is  solemn  and  venerable  ;  and 
the  general  effect  of  his  prayers  was  to 
difiEuse  a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confi- 
dence, over  the  minds  of  his  pious 
hearers. 

His  understanding  was  of  a  high 
order;  active,  vigorous,  and  patient; 
capable  of  exerting  itself  with  success 
on  every  subject;  collecting  materials 
and  illustrations  from  every  scene ;  and 
stored  with  a  rich  and  various  knowledge, 
which  few  have  accumulated  at  so  early 
an  age.  His  understanding,  however, 
was  in  harmony  with  his  whole  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  boldness,  rapidity,  and  ardor,  as  by 
composed  energy,  judiciousness,  and 
expansiveness.  His  views  were  often 
original  and  often  profound,  but  were 
especially  marked  by  justness,  clearness, 
and  compass  of  thought.  I  have  never 
known  a  man,  so  young,  of  riper  judg- 


ment, of  more  deliberate  investigation, 
and  of  more  comprehensive  views  of  all 
the  bearings  and  connections  of  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  he  was  called  to  decide. 
He  was  singularly  free  from  the  error 
into  which  young  preachers  most  readily 
faU,  of  overstating  arguments,  and  ex- 
aggerating and  straining  the  particular 
topics  which  they  wish  to  enforce.  But, 
in  avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  not  fall 
into  tameness.  There  was  a  force  and 
freshness  in  his  conceptions  ;  and  even 
when  he  communicated  the  thoughts  of 
others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  own 
mind,  so  that  they  had  the  raciness  of  a 
native  growth.  His  opinions  were  the 
results  of  much  mental  action,  of  many 
comparisons,  of  large  and  liberal  think- 
ing, of  looking  at  a  subject  on  everv 
side ;  and  they  were  expressed  witn 
those  limitations  which  long  experience 
suggests  to  others.  He  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  bold  and  brilliant  speculations 
of  more  adventurous  minds ;  but  he  re- 
served his  belief  for  evidence,  for  truth; 
and  if  the  most  valuable  gift  of  the 
understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  then  his  was  a  most 
highly-gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could 
hardly  expect  that  fervid  eloquence 
which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and 
makes  the  speaker  for  a  moment  an 
absolute  sovereign  over  the  souls  of 
men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  natural  world,  was 
mild  and  noiseless,  but  penetrating  and 
enduring.  That  oratory  which  over- 
whelms and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent, 
almost  always  partakes  of  exaggeration 
and  extravagance,  and  could  not  easily 
be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind.  His  imagination 
was  fruitful  and  creative  ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  whole  character,  it  de- 
rived its  illustrations  more  frequently 
from  regions  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur, 
and  it  imparted  a  coloring  at  once  rich 
and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every 
subject  susceptible  of  ornament.  His 
command  over  language  was  great.  His 
style  was  various,  vigorous,  unborrowed ; 
abounding  in  felicities  of  expression,  and 
singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and 
that  monotonous  structure  which  the 
habit  of  rapid  composition  on  familiar 
subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher, 
and  which  so  often  enervate  the  most 
powerful  and  heart-stirring  truths      His 
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character  as  a  preacher  needs  no  other 
testimony  than  the  impression  left  on 
his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hear- 
ers. To  these,  who  could  oest  judge  of 
his  intellectual  resources,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  public  services 
were  more  and  more  interesting.  They 
tell  us  of  the  affluence  of  his  thoughts, 
of  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  of  the 
tenderness  and  earnestness  oi  his  per- 
suasion, of  the  union  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  his  discourses,  and  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  displayed  at  the 
same  moment  the  sublimity  and  prac- 
ticableness  of  Christian  virtue.  They 
tell  us  that  the  early  ripeness  of  his 
mind  did  not  check  its  CTowth ;  but 
that  every  year  enlarged  his  treasures 
and  powers.  Their  tears  and  counte- 
nances tell  us,  more  movingly  than 
words,  their  deep  sorrow,  now  that  they 
shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not 
speak  to  you.  No  one  who  ever  met  him 
in  a  friendly  circle  can  easily  forget  the 
attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. He  carried  into  society  a  cheer- 
fulness and  sunshine  of  the  soul,  derived 
partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from 
his  bright,  confiding  views  of  religion ; 
a  delicacy  which  mstinctively  shrunk 
from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
blest human  being ;  a  disposition  to  sym- 
pathize with  every  innocent  enjoyment ; 
and  tlie  power  of  communicating  with 
ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
Without  effort,  he  won  the  hearts  of  men 
to  a  singular  degree.  Never  was  man 
more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sick- 
ness and  in  foreign  lands,  he  continued 
to  attract  friends  ;  and  it  is  our  consola- 
tion to  know  that  he  drew  from  strangers 
much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  him 
at  home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  his  submission  to  God,  and 
his  affection  for  his  people.    His  sub- 


mission seemed  entire.  There  was  DO 
alloy  of  impatience  or  distrust.  His 
sickness  was  a  severe  trial:  for  his 
heart  was  bound  up  in  his  professioSi 
and  if  in  any  thing  his  ambition  was  a* 
cessive,  it  was  in  his  desire  to  enrich  hit 
mind  by  laborious  study.  He  felt  deep^ 
his  privation,  and  he  looked  forward  4 
an  early  death  as  a  probable  event  M 
he  bowed  to^  Providence  without  a  vem 
mur.  He  spx>ke  only  of  the  divine  gooA 
ness.  ^*  I  am  in  uod's  hand,  and 
wiU  be  done,"  were  familiar  senthiKi 
not  uttered  with  comnu>nplace  and 
chanical  formality,  but  issuing,  as 
tones  and  countenance  discovered  ' 
the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  £i 
and  calmer  submission  could  hardly  [ 
been  formed  by  a  lone  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  coi 
which  he  served  seemed  at  times 
strong  for  the  self-possession  and 
ness  by  which   he   was  charactc 
Their  kindness  overpowered  him. 
only  tears  which  1  saw  start  from 
eyes  flowed  from  this  source.    In 
last  interview  with  him,  a  day  or 
before   his  voyaee,   1  said  to  him, 
trust  that  vou  will  return,  but  I  fear, 
cannot  safely  continue  your  pastond 
lation.    We  have,  however,  another 
ployment  for  you  in  which  you  may^ 
useful  and  happy.'*     He  answ^ered, 
I  get  strength  I  shall  use  it  for  mj 
pie.     I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  lue 
their  sakes.     I  would  preach  to 
although  the  effort  should  shc^en 
days.''    He  added,  ''Should  i  ' 
them  after  the  kindness  I  have 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the 
misht  suffer :  and  to  this  cause  I 
ana  am  willing  to  make  any 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our 
friend.    He  was  one  of  the  roost 
less  men,  of  the  most  devoted  mioij 
and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  the 
tinguishing  virtues  of  Christianity. 
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[*' Corrctpondenoe  between  John  Quinqr  Adams, 
Eagoiie,  Preadent  of  the  United  States,  and  sev- 
en! Citixena  <rf  Massachusetts,  oooceniinc  the 
Chafge  of  a  Design  to  dissolve  the  Union  aUeged 
to  have  existed  in  that  Sute.**    Boston :  1829.] 

.  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  has 
drawn  much  attention  and  excited  much 
feeline.  But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
thought  of  reviewing  the  controversy  to 
which  it  relates.  Our  work  is  devoted 
to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of  ^reat 
principles,  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep 
It  free  from  irritating  personalities.  We 
are  resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for 
what  we  deem  truth,  but  we  wish  no 
contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware 
that  cases  may  exist,  in  which  justice  to 
persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suf- 
fering cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in 
temporary  controversies.  We  feel,  how- 
ever, no  such  obligation  in  the  present 
instance.  In  the  Correspondence,  those 
whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated 
themselves  too  effectually  to  need  other 
defenders.  The  charge  of  a  Northern 
plot  for  dismembering  the  country  has 
Seen  fairly  met  and  triumphantly  refuted. 
We  violate,  therefore,  no  duty,  in  follow- 
ing our  inclinations,  and  in  leaving  this 
controversy  to  those  whom  it  immedi- 
ately concerns.  To  prevent  misappre- 
hension, we  will  add  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  charge  which  gave  rise  to  the  cor- 
respondence, as  fully  refuted,  we  mean 
not  to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation 
the  individual  by  whom  it  was  brought 
forward.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
facility  with  which  men  deceive  them- 
selves, especially  when  their  passions 
are  inflamed.  We  mean  not  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Adams  may  imagine  himself 
in  possession  of  proofs  which  sustain 
his  allegation ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  explain 
the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible  that, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  most  agitated 
and  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  some 
among  us  questioned  whether  the  na- 
tional government  was  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  good  which  it  had  promised. 
It  is  very  possible  that,  in  that  season  of 
exasperation,  some  rash  spirits  among 
the  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  pas- 


sionate invectives,  and  inconsiderate 
menaces ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 
derstand how  a  mind,  disposed  to  mis- 
construe the  words  and  actions  of  ar- 
dent partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 
such  excitement,  become  haunted  with 
suspicions  and  visionary  conspiracies. 
We  think  it  very  creditable  to  our  coun- 
try that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy 
season  of  which  we  have  spx>ken,  it 
teemed  with  no  more  panics  and  inven- 
tions of  secret  treasons ;  that  so  few 
plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation  to 
fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  por- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  regret, 
not  only  for  public  reasons,  but  for  his 
own  sake,  that,  on  retiring  from  office, 
he  cannot  promise  himself  the  happiness 
of  his  predecessors,  the  happiness  of  a 
calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  pub- 
lic strife. 

Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
subject  of  great  moment,  which  is 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Cor- 
respondence,—  we  mean,  the  impx>rtance 
of  oiur  National  Union.  This  topic  is 
one  of  transcendent  and  universal  inter- 
est, and  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  a 
work  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those 
great  principles  which  involve  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  In 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topfc,  we  shall 
of  necessity  recur  to  the  events  and 
struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  half-extinguished 
animosities,  but  in  die  hope  of  pointing 
out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of 
awakening  a  more  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  our  common  country.  We  trust 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  singular 
virtue  in  saying  that  we  look  back  on 
the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this 
period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and 
that  we  identify  ourselves  with  them 
scarcely  more  than  with  events  preced- 
ing our  birth.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation 
to  this  period,  instead  of  requiring  a 
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high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon 
us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times. 
Our  age  has  been  marked  above  all 
others  by  the  suddenness,  variety,  and 
stupe ndousness  of  its  revolutions.  The 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded 
into  a  single  life.  The  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  since  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  the  incidents  of  a  reign 
are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Over- 
whelmine  changes  have  rushed  upon 
one  another  too  rapidly  to  give  us  time 
to  comprehend  them,  and  have  been  so 
multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity 
of  admiration.  In  consequence  of  this 
thronging  and  whirl  of  events,  the  revo- 
lutions which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a 
previous  age.  Our  interest  in  them  as 
contemporaries  is  diminished  to  a  degree 
which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we 
think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little 
selfish  partiality  as  we  experience  on 
looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past 
centuries.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we 
should  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  as 
frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we 
not  believe  that  our  personal  interest  in 
it  differs  little  from  what  we  feel  in  other 
important  periods  of  human  history. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic 
is  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  we 
have  selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed. 
No  lesson  should  be  written  more  indel- 
ibly on  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  To 
secure  to  it  the  strong  conviction  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have 
thought  that  we  might  usefully  insist  on 
the  chief  good  which  the  Union  confers ; 
and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do  this, 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  understood,  because 
we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people 
are  not  a\vare  of  the  most  essential  ben- 
efit which  they  derive  from  the  confed- 
eration, but  are  looking  to  it  for  advan- 
tages which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in 
danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  ex- 
pect mg  from  it  more  than  it  can  accom- 
plish. Of  all  government?  we  may  say 
that  the  good  which  they  promote  is 
chiefly  negative,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  federal  institutions  whicn 
bind  these  States  together.  Their  high- 
est function  is,  to  avert  evil.     Nor  let 


their  efficiency  on  this  account  be  dis- 
paraged. The  highest  political  good 
liberty,  is  negative.  It  is  the  removd 
of  obstructions.  It  is  security  fra4 
wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  h^nj 
ness.  but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  inQJ 
vidual  may  achieve  his  haqppiness  by  [ 
own  unfettered  powers.  The  great  gt 
of  the  Union  we  may  express  almost 
a  word.  It  preserves  us  from 
and  destroying  one  another.  It 
serves  relations  of  peace  among 
munities,  which,  if  broken  into  se| 
nations,  would  be  arrayed  a^inst 
another  in  perpetual,  merciless, 
ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes 
our  defence  against  foreign  states, 
still  more  it  defends  us  nt>m  one 
other.  This  we  apprehend  to  be 
chief  boon  of  the  Union,  and  its  ii 
tance  we  apprehend  is  not  su£kiei 
felt.  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it 
we  ask  nothing  of  the  General  G 
ment  but  to  hold  us  together,  to 
lish  among  the  different  States  relat 
of  friendship  and  peace:  and  we 
sure  that  our  State  Governments 
individual  energies  will  work  out  fori 
a  happiness  such  as  no  other 
have  yet  secured^ 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is< 
to  be  understood,  by  considering 
sure  and    tremendous   miseries 
would  follow  disunion.     For  oursdi 
we  fear  that,  bloody  and  moumfnl 
human   history  now  is,  a  sadder 
than  has  yet  been  written  mi^ht 
the  suffenngs  of  this  country,  should^ 
divide  ourselves  into  separate 
nities.     Our  impressions  on  this  sul 
are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist 
desire  of  communicating  them  to 
We  fear  that  our  country',  in  case  of 
union,  would  be  broken  into 
ties,  which  would  cherish  towards 
another  singularly  fierce  and  imp! 
enmities.     We  do  not  refer  to  the 
and    vindictive    feelings   which 
grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied  ii 
separation.     There  are  other  and 
permanent  causes  of  hatred  and 
tility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be 
in  the  singularly  active,  bold,  ent 
ing   spirit  which    actuates   this 
country.     Perhaps,  as  a  people,  »c 
no  stronger  distinction  than  a  tbirsti 
adventtu'e    and    new'  acquisitioas. 
quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  m^ 
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divided  with  comparatively  little  peril. 
But  a  neighborhood  of  restless,  daring, 
all-giasping  communities,  would  contain 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility.   Our  feverish  activity  would  break 
oat  in  endless  competitions  and  jealous- 
ies.   In  every  foreign  market,  we  should 
meet  as  rivals.     The  same  great  objects 
would  be  grasped  at  by  all.    Add  to 
this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving 
sotne  balance  of  power  would  lead  each 
republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  sus- 
picious eye  ;  and  this  balance  could  not 
be  maintained,  in  these  young  and  grow- 
ing communities,  as  easily  as  in  the  old 
and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.    Among 
Ditions.  such  ^  we  should  form,  which 
would  only  have  begun  to  develop  their 
resources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty would  favor  an  indefinite  expansion, 
the  political  equilibrium  would  be  per- 
i  petually  disturbed.     Under  such  influ- 
ences an  irritable  and  almost  justifiable 
sensitiveness  to  one  another's  progress 
I  would   fester   into  unrelenting  hatred. 
i  Our  neighbor's  good  would  become  to 
I  U3  a  curse.     Among  such  communities 
I  there  could  be  no  love,  and  would  be  no 
\  real  peace.    To  obstruct  one  another's 
growth  would  be  deemed  the  perfection 
«  policy.    Slight  collisions  of  interest, 
'  which  must  perpetually  recur,  would  be 
exa^erated  by  jealousy  and  hatred  into 
unpardonabh  wrongs ;  and  unprincipled 
statesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
swelling  ima^nary  grievances  into  causes 
of  war.    When  we  look  at  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  this  country,  stimulated 
as  it  is  by  our  youth  and  capacities  of 
Improvement,  we  cannot    conceive   of 
more  active  springs  of  contention  and 
batred  than  woula  be  created  at  once 
by  our  disunion  into  separate  nations. 
w^^e  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very 
^portant  consideration.     Our  posses- 
sion of  a  common  language,  which  is  now 
an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for 
it  would  serve,  above  all  things  to  multi- 
ply  jealousies  and  exasperate  bad  pas- 
sions.     In    Europe,   different    nations, 
having    each    its    own    language,  and 
comparatively  small  communication,  can 
act  but  little  on  each  other.     Each  ex- 
presses its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn 
of  other  communities  in  writings  which 
aeldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices 
without  inflaming  other  states.   But  sup- 


pose this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  all  enjoying  unrestrained  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  all  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  antipathies  ana  recrimina- 
tions in  newspapers,  which  would  fly 
through  all  on  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would 
engender  ?  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known, 
that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us  tow- 
ards Great  Britain  have  been  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  a  few  publications  from  the 
latter  country,  which  have  been  read  by 
a  very  small  part  of  our  population. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  in  case 
of  our  disunion,  when  the  daily  press 
of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the 
neighboring  communities  unceasing  tor- 
rents of  calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and 
invective  .^  An  exasperating  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one 
republic  would  in  less  than  a  week  have 
found  its  way  to  every  house  and  cottage 
in  the  adjoining  States.  The  passions  of 
a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one 
moment ;  and  who  of  us  can  conceive 
the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would 
^ow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
mterchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeas- 
ured-abuse ? 

^x^'Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of 
our  separation,  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned.  Once  divided,  we  should 
form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  for- 
eign nations  than  with  one  another.  That 
Europe  would  avail  itself  of  our  broken 
condition  to  establish  an  influence  among 
us  ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World 
would  strive  to  enlist  us  in  their  quarrels  ; 
that  our  eagerness  for  commercial  favors 
and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to 
their  intrigues  ;  that  at  every  quarrel 
among  ourselves  we  should  be  willing 
to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that 
distant  nations  would  labor  to  increase 
our  dependence  upon  themselves  by  in- 
flaming and  dividing  us  against  each 
other  ;  —  these  are  considerations  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition,  and  as  sol- 
emn and  monitory  as  they  are  clear. 
From  disunion  we  should  reap  in  plen- 
tiful harvests  destructive  enmities  at 
home,  and  degrading  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  case  of  separation, 
party-spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  States, 
would  rage  more  furiously  in  each  of  the 
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new  and  narrower  communities  than  now 
it  does  in  our  extensive  Union ;  and 
this  spirit  would  not  only  spread  deadly 
hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would 
perpetually  embroil  it  with  its  neighbors. 
We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now ; 
but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  compared 
with  what  we  should  experience  were 
our  Union  dissolved.  Party-spirit,  when 
spread  over  a  large  country,  is  far  less 
envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut 
up  in  small  states.  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.  In  an  extensive 
community,  a  part^,  depressed  on  one 
spot,  finds  sympathies  and  powerful  pro- 
tectors in  another ;  and  it  not,  it  finds 
more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance, 
who  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  nearer 
foes.  The  fury  attending  elections  is 
exceedingly  allaved  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  issue  aoes  not  depend  on  one 
or  another  city  or  district,  and  that  fail- 
ure in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
cause.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  large 
country,  party-spirit  is  necessarily  mod- 
ified and  soitened  by  the  diversity  of 
interests,  views,  and  characters  wnich 
must  prevail  among  a  widely  scattered 
people.  It  is  also  no  small  advantage 
that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  generally 
be  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
siderable distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other, 
and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal 
debate  and  conflict.  Suppose  these 
circumstances  reversed ;  suppose  the 
country  broken  into  republics  so  small 
as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  members  of  the  same 
party,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  opj)0- 
site  parties  perpetually  in  one  another's 
sight  and  hearing,  as  to  make  the  fate 
of  elections  dependent  on  definite  efforts 
and  votes  in  particular  places  :  and  who 
can  calculate  the  increase  of  personal 
animosity,  of  private  rancor,  of  public 
rage  ?  Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party 
convulse  only  the  separate  communities. 
It  would  establish  between  them  the 
most  injurious  relations.  No  passion 
seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and 
moral  sentiment  more  effectually  than 
this  spirit.  Those  whom  it  binds  seem 
to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.  Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to 
means.  Under  great  excitement,  they 
of  course  look  round  them  on  other 
communities  to  find  means  of  ensuring 


triumph  over  their  opponents.  Of  con- 
sequence, the  political  relations  which 
would  subsist  between  the  different  re- 
publics that  would  spring  up  from  our 
disunion  would  be  detemuned  chiefly  by 
party-spirit ;  by  a  passion  which  is  most 
reckless  of  consequences,  most  prolific 
of  discord,  most  prodigal  of  blood.  £adi 
republic  would  be  broken  into  two  fac- 
tions, one  in  possession,  and  the  other 
in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared 
to  link  themselves  with  the  factions  of 
their  neighbors,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  essential  interests  of  the 
state  to  the  gratification  of  ambition 
and  revenge.  Through  such  causes, 
operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil 
war  added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests. 
We  see  nothing  to  avert  from  ourselves, 
if  ever  divided,  the  same  unspeakable 
calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  whidh 
would  spring  from  disunion,  we  have 
spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trust,  calmly. 
There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration.    It 
seems,  to  us  that  the  imagination  *^rm^ 
easily  exceed  the  truth.     We  do  dread  i 
separation  as  the  greatest  of  political  i 
evils,  with  the  single  exception  of  sla-  ' 
very.     Undoubtedly  a  particular  State 
may  and  ought  to  break  the  bond,  if 
that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a  yoke 
of  oppression.     But  much,  very  mudu 
should  be  endured  before  we'  expose  ; 
ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  sepaFatioo.  | 
We  particularly  recommend  the  \ncws  , 
which  we  have  taken  to  those  among  os  t 
whose  interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened 
by  a  vague  idea  that  a  large  commuairr 
cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  saafl.-^ 
The  reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  ha\ie 
seen,  is  true  of  a  federal  republic  Under 
despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  territory  may 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
because   the   sovereign  at  the  centre.  - 
however  well  disposal,  cannot  spread  -, 
himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant  i 
provinces  are  almost  of  necessity  gi^  ' 
up  to  the  spoliations  of  irresponsiUe 
governors.      But,  under  the  wise  ^  \ 
tribution  of  power  in  this  country,  ^ 
enjoy  the  watchful  and  minute  prot^   ' 
tion  of  a  local  government,  corobiog* 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  widj^ 
spread  community.     Greater  means  w 
prosperity  a  people  cannot  enjoy.  J^   " 
us  not  be  defrauded  of  them  by  setfs* 
or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it «» 
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at  once  be  understood  on  what  account 
chiefly  we  prize  and  would  uphold  our 
National  Government  We  prize  it  as) 
our  bond  of  union ;  as  that  which  con-/ 
stitutes  us  one  people ;  as  preserving 
the  difiFerent  States  from  mut^ial  jealous-* 
ies  and  wars,  and  from  separate  alii* 
ances  with  foreign  nations  ;  as  mitigating 
party-spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuat- 
ing oiir  peace.  So  greatf  so  inestimable' 
is  diis  good,  that  aS  other  benefits  and^ 
influences,  of  the  Federal  Government 
seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay 
down  this  as  the  funaamental  principle 
of  its  administration.  The  bearing  of 
measures  on  our  Union  should  be  the 
chief  aspect  under  which  thev  should 
be  regarded  by  Congress.  Talcing  this 
position,  we  are  naturally  led  to  some 
great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive, 
our  public  a&irs  should  be  guided,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  develop  these,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  other  means  for 
securing  our  confederation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
portant that  the  administration  of  our 
^vernment  should  be  marked  by  the 
sreatest  possible  simplicity.  We  holc| 
mis  to  be  no  unimportant  means  of  per- 
petuating our  Union.  Laws  and  meas- 
ures should  be  intelligible,  founded  on 
plain  principles,  and  such  as  common 
minds  may  comprehend.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  maxim  to  be  applied  to  republican 
l^ovemments  universally.  The  essential 
idea  of  a  republic  is  that  the  sovereignty 
is  in  the  people.  In  choosine  repre- 
ttntatives  they  do  not  devolve  the 
supreme  power  on  others.  By  the 
frequency  of  elections,  they  are  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  representatives. 
It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment that,  through  a  free  press,  all  pub- 
fic  measures  should  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
a  refined  and  subtile  policy,  or  a  com- 
plicated legislation,  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood but  bv  laborious  research  and 
reasoning,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of , 
republican  institutions.  Laws  should 
be  plain  and  few,  intended  to  meet  obvi- 
ous wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  re- 
hired by  the  great  interests  of  the 
Dommunity.  For  ourselves,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  all  governments,  without  ex-* 
Kpd'on,  can  adopt  no  safer  rule  than. 
the  simplicity  which  we  have  now  rec- 
ommended. The  crying  sin  of  all 
governments  is,  that  they  intermeddle 


injuriously  with  human  a£Eairs,  and  ob- 
struct the  processes  of  nature  by  exces- 
sive re£ulation.  To  us.  society  is  such 
a  com{3icated  concern,  its  interests  are 
affected  by  so  many  and  such  subtile 
causes,  there  are  so  many  secret  springs 
at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  distant  issues  of 
human  arrangements,  that  we  are  as- 
tonished and  shocked  at  the  temerity  of 
legislators  in  interposing  their  contriv- 
ances and  control,  except  where  events 
and  experience  shed  a  clear  light.  Above 
all,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where 
public  measures  are  to  be  judged  by 
millions  of  people  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations,  we  know 
not  a,  plainer  principle  than  that  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  govern- 
ment should  be  perspicuous  and  funded 
on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain  cases 
may  in  the  main,  if  not  always,  be  of- 
fered to  popular  decision.  Measures 
which  demand  profound  thought  for 
their  justification,  about  which  intelli- 
gent and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  which  cannot  be  made  out  to 
the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for  a  repub- 
lic. If  in  this  way  important  national 
advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost, 
we  ou^ht  to  submit  to  the  evil  as  in- 
separable from  our  institutions,  and 
should  comfort  ourselves  with  thinking 
that  Providence  never  bestows  an  un- 
mixed good,  that  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  its  inconveniences,  and  that 
a  people,  possessing  freedom,  can  afford 
to  part  with  many  means  of  immediate 
wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however, 
that  a  people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid 
application  of  our  rule.  Legislators  can- 
not feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the 
complicated  structure  and  of  the  multi- 
plied and  secret  relations  of  the  social 
state ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a 
policy,  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently 
secured.  In  our  republic,  the  aim  of 
Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  legisla- 
tion with  all  possible  simplicity,  and  to 
abstain  from  measures  which,  by  their 
complication,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty, 
must  distract  the  public  mind,  and  throw 
it  into  agitation  and  angry  controversy. 
Let  it  be  their  aim  to  cast  among  the 
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people  as  few  brands  of  discord  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  for  this  end  let  the  spirit  of 
adventurous  theory*  be  dismissed,  and 
the  spirit  of  modesty,  caution,- and  pru- 
dent simplicity  preside  over  legislation. 
In  these  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  there  are  exigencies  in  which  gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  determine  its 
course  without  delay,  amidst  great  haz- 
ards, and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state 
of  the  public  mind.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  to  these  the  principle 
which  we  have  advanced  is  not  to  be 
applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle, 
still  more  important  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  The  General  Govern- 
ment should  correspond  to  its  name  ; 
that  is,  should  be  general,  or  universal, 
in  its  spirit  and  operations.  It  should 
be  characterized  by  nothine  so  strik- 
ingly as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence 
of  sectional  feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to 
distribute  equally  the  public  burdens, 
and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  Union  chiefly  depends.  In  a 
free  community  the  strongest  of  all 
feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and 
states  cannot  be  long  held  together,  if 
it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power,  given 
for  the  general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue 
and  selnsh  combinations,  perverted  to 
build  up  a  portion  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger 
argument  can  be  urged  a^inst  a  public 
measure  than  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  partial  or  unequal  bearing  on  the 
country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the 
common  good  to  factious  or  sectional 
views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies 
of  the  States  should  be  the  most  anx- 
ious desire  of  our  national  legislators : 
and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  aim 
to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects 
in  which  all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  re- 
frain from  touching  narrow  or  local 
interests,  especially  those  between  which 
a  rivalry  subsists,  to  proportion  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  according  to  the  most 
rigorous  justice,  to  watch  equally  over 
the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacri- 
fices but  such  as  the  common  good 
plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  gov- 
ernment to  the  simple  and  general  legis- 
lation which  we  have  now  recommended, 


though  not  intimately  connected  witii 
our  main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  found  in  the  great  and  growing  ex- 
tent of  the  country'.  The  attentk>D  of 
Congress  is  already  distracted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  afbirs.' 
and  every  session  it  is  more  and  more 
in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper  objects 
and  doing  nothing  well.  We  fear  thit 
the  most  pressing  business  is  the  most 
frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the 
claims  of  individuals  on  the  government; 
and  we  call  these  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns, because  the  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation 
of  the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures^ 
has  a  right  to  immediate  redress,  and 
because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin. 
Already  we  hear  anny  complaint  and 
derision  of  the  inefficiency  of  Congress, 
and  the  evil  will  increase  until  that  bod]r 
shall  select  from  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  applications  its  appropriate  objeds, 
and  shall  confine  itself  to  a  ]egi»lation 
demanded  by  the  general  voice,  and  bj 
the  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid 
down  seem  to  us  to  have  an  importaol 
bearing  on  two  great  questions  which 
have  alreadv  agitated  the  country,  and 
which,  we  tear,  bode  no  good  to  the 
Union.  We  refer  to  the  restjicth* 
system  and  to  internal  improveroeoL 
The  first,  which  proposes  to  protect 
certain  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  thai 
simplicity  and  impartiality  whic^  as  me 
have  saia,  should  characterize  our  \t^ 
lation.  It  cannot  be  understood  by  tke 
mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certtiidy 
divide  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  le- 
strictive  system  involves  a  constitutkMtfl 
difficulty.  We  of  this  region,  indeed 
generalKr  concede  to  Congress  the  right 
of  limitmg  trade  in  general,  or  of  vm- 
hilating  particular  branches  ol  it  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  indai^ 
try ;  but  the  argument  for  a  narrovcr 
construction  of  uie  Constitution  is  cer- 
tainly specious,  and  certainly  strtaf 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whoa  a 
tariff  may  press  heavily,  the  consdons- 
ness  of  being  wronged.      In  the 


place,  the  c^eneral  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  restriction  must  be  allowel 
by  its  advocates  to  be  a  difficult 
The  growing  light  of  the  age  c< 
seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  stateracfllfti 
and  reasonings  by  which  it  is  defended; 
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even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
tricate and  so  open  to  objection,  that 
▼ast  numbers  even  of  the  enlightened 
cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity. 
But  supposing  restriction  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  question  as  to  its  extent, 
as  to  the  kinds  of  industry  which  shall 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade 
^vhich  shall  be  sacrificed,  this  question 
is  the  most  perplexing  which  can  be 
offered  to  popular  discussion,  and  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy, 
and  hatred.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  protection  must  be  unequally 
extended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance 
the  losses  to  which  different  States 
wiU  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff 
is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To 
some  portions  of  the  country  it  must 
be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  sufiEer  patiently. 
Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  com- 
munities will  bear,  but  not  those  which 
are  brought  on  them  by  le^^islation.  We 
have,  indeed,  various  objections  to  the 
whole  system  of  protection.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  deceptive  throughout.  We 
also  oppose  it  on  the  ground'  that  our 
country,  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its 
true  and  honorable  position.  To  this 
country,  above  all  others,  belongs,  as 
its  primary  duty  and  interest,  the  sup- 
port of  liberal  principles.  It  has  noth- 
ing in  its  institutions  congenial  with  the 
maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  monopolizing,  restrictive  legis- 
lation of  antiquated  despotisms.  Free- 
dom, in  all  its  forms,  is  our  life,  strength, 
prosperity:  and  every  system  at  war 
with  it,  however  speciously  maintained, 
is  a  contradiction  to  our  character,  and, 
wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
take  something,  however  silently,  from 
the  energy  of  the  institutions  which 
hold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
world,  we  grieve  that  this  country  should 
help  to  prolong  prejudices  which  even 
monarchy  is  outgrowing;  should,  in 
imitation  of  meddling  despotisms,  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  industry  and  cap- 
ital of  the  citizen,  and  especially  should 
lose  sight  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi- 
lanthropy, the  promotion  of  free,  unre- 
stricted commerce  through  the  world. 
As  patriots,  we  grieve  that  a  precedent 
has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which,  if  persisted  in,  will  almost 
certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the 
Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  the 
late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 


to  please  no  one,  that  even  its  friends 
pronounce  it  an  abomination :  for,  by 
offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites 
less  animosity  in  the  principal  sufferers. 
Tariffs  never  will  be  impartial.  They 
will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
be  the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of 
private  and  public  men,  through  which 
a  majority  will  be  secured  to  particular 
interests ;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of 
avarice,  that  to  grasp  a  short-lived,  par- 
tial good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union 
will  be  hazarded,  and  may  be  thrown 
away. 

Ii  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
sion, we  would  say  that  we  have  no 
partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind,  not  even 
to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for 
the  ^purpose .  of  raiding  revenue.  We 
supp>ose  that  they  are  necessary  at 
present,  especially  where  they  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people,  and  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  facility  they 
afford  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But 
we  should  rejoice  if  by  some  great  im- 
provement in  finance  every  custom- 
house could  be  shut  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human 
nature  require  that  every  fetter  should 
be  broken  from  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, that  the  most  distant  countries 
should  exchange  all  their  products, 
whether  of  manual  or  intellectual  labor, 
as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  An  unrestricted  commerce 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  means 
of  diSusing  through  the  world  knowl- 
edge, arts,  comforts,  civilization,  relig- 
ion, and  liberty  ;  and  to  this  great  cause 
we  would  have  our  country  devoted. 
We  will  add,  that  we  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  bene- 
fit of  tariffs,  that  they  save  the  neces- 
sity of  direct  taxation,  and  draw  from 
a  people  a  large  revenue  without  their 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  we  say 
that  a  free  people  ought  to  know  what 
they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joy- 
fully, and  that  they  should  as  truly  scorn 
to  be  cheated  into  the  support  of  their 
government  as  into  the  support  of  their 
children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large 
revenue  is  no  blessing.  An  overflow- 
ing treasury  will  always  be  corrupting 
to  the  governors  and  tne  governed.  A 
revenue,  rigorously  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  a  people,  is  as  much  as  can 
be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power.  The 
only  valid  argument  against  substituting 
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direct  for  indirect  taxation  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
property  of  the  citizen.  Happy  would  it 
De  for  us  could  tarifiFs  be  done  awa^, 
for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruit- 
ful causes  of  national  jealousies,  of  war, 
of  perjury, 'of  smuggling,  of  innumera- 
ble frauds  and  crimes,  and  of  harassing 
restraint  on  that  commerce  which  should 
be  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  tariffs  as  applicable 
to  internal  improvements.  These  also 
involve  a  constitutional  question  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  they  should  be  prosecuted  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not  say 
that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, comprehending  and  con- 
necting the  whole  country,  and  promising 
great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may 
not  be  framed.  But  let  Congress  pro- 
pose narrow,  local  improvements,  and 
we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  end- 
less and  ever-multiplying  intrigues,  the 
selfish  combinations  the  jealousies,  and 
discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  neces- 
sity as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered 
to  unprincipled  Darc;ains  between  States 
and  legislators,  and  the  treasury,  send- 
ing out  partial  streams,  will  become  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  most  of  the 
proposed  improvements  are  designed  to 

Eromiote  intercourse,  and  that  thus  they 
Ivor,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 
end  of  government,  by  binding  us  to- 
gether. We  answer,  that  the  General 
Government  already  promotes  inter- 
course incomparably  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  and  we  are  unwilling 
to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent 
influence  by  striving  to  extend  it  Gov- 
ernment alreadv  does  more  for  this  ob- 
ject than  all  tne  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  internal  improvements  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it 
does  by  that  negative  influence  which, 
as  we  have  often  said,  is  its  chief  func- 
tion. This  it  does  by  making  us  one 
people,  by  preserving  us  from  being 
broken  into  different  communities,  by 
preventing  those  obstructions  to  a  free 
interchange  of  commodities  which,  in 
case  of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up 
between  us  :  by  preserving  us  from  na- 
tional rivalries,  from  the  war  of  tariffs, 
and  from  open  and  ruinous  hostility. 


We  grant  that  cases  may  occur  in  which 
national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive 
iMerference  of  government  in  the  work 
of  internal  improvement.  But  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
consists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to 
forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for 
permanent  security.  We  have,  how- 
ever, little  apprehension  of  much  injury 
resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  particular.  Let  Con- 
gress hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in 
peace,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  will 
not  slumber.  It  will  pour  itself  forth 
through  our  State  Governments,  through 
corporations,  and  through  individual  en- 
terprise ;  and  who  that  observes  what 
it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to  its 
efficiency?  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  nothing  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  extend  intercourse 
through  the  States  as  the  invention  oi 
steamboats.  No  legislation,  and  no  pos- 
sible direction  of  the  revenue  to  puUic 
improvements,  could  have  effected  so 
much  as* the  steam-engine;  and  this 
was  contrived,  perfected,  and  applied  to 
navigation  by  the  genius  and  wealth  ol 
individuals.  Next  to  this  a^nt,  the 
most  important  service  to  internal  com- 
munication  has  been  rendered  by  the 
New  York  canal,  and  this  was  the  work 
of  a  State.  With  such  examples,  we 
need  not  fear  that  our  progress  will  be 
arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  general  objects^ 
We  are  not  sure  that,  were  e\'ery  (ejec- 
tion which  we  have  stated  removed,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  interest  our  natioiial 
legislature  in  public  improvements.  As 
a  people,  we  want  no  new  excitement 
Our  danger  is  from  over-action,  from 
impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  fitm 
feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  grovti^ 
rather  than  from  stagnation  and  lethai^c 
A  calm,  sober,  steady  government  is 
what  we  chiefiy  need.  May  it  be  kepi 
from  the  hands  of  theorists  and  ^lecn- 
lators ! 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  qocfr- 
tion  how  government  may  best  strengtbes 
and  perpetuate  our  U  nion.  There  is  one 
of  its  establishments  which,  in  this  ponit 
of  view,  we  highly  value,  and  whica  we 
fear  is  not  sufficiently  prized  for  tiie 
highest  benefit  which  it  confers.  We 
refer  to  the  post-office.  The  facilities 
which  this  institution    affoids  to  tlbe 
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government  for  communication  with  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  probably  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  most  important 
national  service  which  it  renders.  But 
it  does  incomparablv  more  for  us  as 
a  community.  It  cioes  much  towards 
making  us  one,  by  admitting  free  com- 
munication between  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  which  no  other  channel  of  in- 
tercourse could  bring  together.  It  binds 
the  whole  country  in  a  chain  of  sympa- 
thies, and  makes  it  in  truth  one  great 
neighborhood.  It  promotes  a  kind  of 
society  between  the  seashore  and  the 
mountains.  It  perpetuates  friendships 
between  those  who  are  never  to  meet 
again.  It  binds  the  family  in  the  new 
settlement  and  the  half-cleared  forest  to 
the  cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emi- 
grated. It  facilitates,  beyond  calcula- 
tion, commercial  connections,  and  the 
interchange  of  products.  On  this  ac- 
count, we  always  grieve  to  see  a  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  accruing  to  govern- 
ment from  the  post-office.  It  ought  not 
to  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It  should 
nmply  support  itself.  Such  importance 
do  we  attach  to  the  freest  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  much 
do  we  desire  that  the  poor,  as  well  as 
rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse, 
that  we  would  sooner  have  the  post- 
office  a  tax  on  the  revenue  than  one  of 
its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which 
the  government  is  to  strengthen  the 
Union.  We  know  not  a  more  important 
one.  It  is,  to  give  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  national  judiciary.  Let 
Congress  feel,  let  the  people  feel,  that 
to  this  department  the  security  of  the 
Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is 
the  great  preservative  power  among  our 
institutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot 
be  too  jealously  protected.  Its  office  is, 
to  settle  peacefully  the  questions  between 
the  different  States  and  their  citizens, 
which,  without  it,  would  be  settled  by 
arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity 
belong  to  this  function !  Nor  is  this  all. 
It  affords  to  citizens,  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  what  they  deem  an 
unconstitutional  law,  the  means  of  peace- 
ful resistance.  It  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  he^  before  a  tribunal 
on  which  the  most  solemn  o\]li&;ations 
to  justice  are  laid,  and  which  is  emi- 
nentiy  fitted  to  be  an  umpire  between 
the  citizen  and  the  legislature.     We 


know  not  how  government  can  contrib- 
ute more  effectually  to  its  own  stability 
than  by  reverencing  and  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  national  judiciary.  A 
Congress  which  should  trench  on  its 
independence  ought  to  be  counted  guilty 
of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  to  our  Union,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  another  department  of  the 
government,  and  one  which  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention,  because  at  the 
present  moment  it  seems  to  menace  our 
confederation  more  seriously  than  any  . 
other  cause.  We  refer  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  We  refer  to  the 
struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency has  again  and  again  provoked. 
These  are  too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be 
overlooked.  A  remedy  must  be  found, 
or  the  country  will  be  thrown  into  per- 
petual convulsions,  and  split  into  factions 
devoted  each  to  a  chief.  We  shall  waste 
ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few  leaders, 
who,  by  their  prominence,  will  become 
dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institutions, 
and  in  fighting  for  our  favorites  we  may 
become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ; 
and  we  know  but  one  remedy  for  it.  The 
people  must  acquire  a  just  self-respect. 
This  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
by  false  notions  about  government, 
which  have  come  down  from  ages  of 
monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet 
given  a  due  elevation  of  sentiment  to 
me  community  ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
munity basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as 
if  they  were  its  superiors.  A  people 
should  understand  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  any  individual.  It  should 
regard  no  individual  as  necessary  to  it, 
nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge  his 
claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  should  feel 
that  it  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its 
members,  and  that  there  is  no  member 
with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense. 
It  should  have  no  idols,  no  favorites. 
It  should  annihilate  with  its  frown  those 
who  would  monopolize  its  power,  or 
bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own 
glory.  No  man's  name  snould  be  much 
on  its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no  man 
its  prosperity  and  honor. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need 
of  a  presiding  officer,  but  it  depends 
on  no  individual  as  alone  fitted  for  the 
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office ;  and,  still  more,  it  needs  a  Presi- 
dent, not  to  be  its  master,  but  to  express 
and  execute  its  own  will.  This  last 
thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  peo- 
ple is  the  will  of  the  majoritv,  or  public 
sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  embody,  utter, 
and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
civil  institutions.  Self-government  is 
its  great  attribute,  its  supreme  distinc- 
tion, and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  character  from 
what  it  possesses  in  despotic  countries. 
The  difference,  however,  is  overlooked 
among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is 
attached  to  office  as  if  it  conferred  abso- 
lute power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a 
free  state  is  its  own  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, among  such  a  people,  the  high- 
est power  does  not  necessarihr  belong  to 
him  who  is  clothed  with  office,  but  to 
him  who  does  most,  in  whatever  sphere, 
to  guide  and  determine  the  public  mind. 
Office  is  a  secondarv  influence,  and,  in- 
deed, its  most  enviaole  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  opportunities  which  it  afiFords 
for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  community.  The  nominal  legisla- 
tor is  not  always  the  real  one.  He  is 
often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and, 
if  the  people  be  truly  free,  his  chief 
function  is  to  give  form  and  efficiency 
to  the  general  will.  Even  in  monarch- 
ies, where  a  free  press  is  enjoved,  the 
power  passes  more  and  more  from  the 
public  functionary  to  the  master-spirits 
who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus  the 
pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his 
sovereign.  The  progress  of  freedom 
and  of  society  is  marked  by  this  fact, 
that  official  gives  place  to  personal, 
intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a 
bad  omen  where  office  is  thought  the 
supreme  e;ood,  and  where  a  people  sees 
in  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ 
of  its  own  will,  but  a  superior  being,  on 
whom  its  peace  and  happiness  depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  office.  We  know  that  the  President 
fills  an  important  place.  We  know  that 
the  community  has  an  interest  in  his 
integrity  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
graced and  injured  by  placing  an  incom- 
petent or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most 
conspicuous  station.  To  the  President 
are  confided  important  functions,  but 
not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged 
only  by  one  or  two  individuals  in  the 


country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  hin 
an  object  of  idolatry  or  dread,  not  such 
as  should  draw  to  him  any  extraordinary 
homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intetLse 
desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense  ex- 
citement in  the  people.  Under  institu 
tions  really  free,  no  office  can  exist 
which  deserves  the  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion. Did  our  Constitution  create  such 
an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors  to 
have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  coon- 
try's  dignity  and  rights.  But  that  nobis 
charter  is  open  to  no  such  reproach. 
The  Presidency,  the  highest  function  i.i 
the  state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the 
Constitution,  and  still  more  by  the  spirit 
of  the  community.  A  President  has 
been,  and  may  often  be,  one  of  the  least 
efficient  men  in  the  govemnrcnt.  Wc 
need  not  go  far  for  proof.  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  there  were  men 
whose  influence  over  the  countiy  vas 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  President 
He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  whcd 
of  government  in  motion.  But  we  ask, 
What  new  impulse  did  he  give  it  ?  Whit 
single  important  measure  did  he  origin 
nate }  Was  there  a  man  in  office  moic 
fettered  and  thwarted  ?  We  talk  of  the 
administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mc 
Adams.  We  ask.  What  impression  fli 
themselves  have  they  left  on  legislatict 
and  on  public  affairs  ?  They  gave  no 
spring  to  the  public  mind.  A  popular 
senator  or  representative  did  more  to 
swav  the  community.  And  this  is  ai 
it  snould  be.  We  rejoice  that  offidai 
influence  is  so  restricted  that  the  peopk 
are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single  voices 
that  no  man  can  master  his  feIlow<k^ 
zens,  that  there  is  a  general,  all-penrad* 
ing  intelligence,  which  modifies,  controbk, 
and  often  neutralizes,  the  opinion  aod 
will  of  the  highest  public  functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Presidency  as 
it  has  actually  existed,  and  as  it  must  ii. 
a  great  measure  exist  whilst  we  are  free; 
and  yet,  through  a  delusion  which  has 
come  down  from  past  ages,  this  office 
so  h'mited  in  power,  so  obstnrcted  Ly 
the  legislative  branches  and  bv  publC 
opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  tne  iiwfi- 
vidual  at  the  longest  but  for  eight  ¥^vi.; 
and  from  which  ne  retires  to  a  seciuskt 
where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or  a 
of  approbation  cheers  him,  this 
to  our  disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  itt 
ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  hereditaiy 
throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much 
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cited  and  disturbed,  when  called  to  fill 
it  as  if  they  were  choosing  a  master  for 
life  at  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be 
laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our  - 
shame  be  it  said,  for  the  last  eieht  years 
every  interest  of  the  nation  has  been 
postponed  to  the  comparatively  inferior 
concern  of  choosing  a  President.  The 
national  legislature,  forgetting  its  ap- 
pointment to  watch  over  the  general 
weal,  has  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
Its  annual  sessions  in  intrigues  for  the 
advancement  of  rival  candidates.,  The 
most  important  measures  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided,  not  with  reference 
to  the  country,  but  chiefly  according  to 
their  bearings  on  what  has  been  called 
the  Presidential  election.  So  sadly  have 
we  wanted  the  self-respect  which  belongs 
to  freemen  !  In  these  disgraceful  trans- 
actions, in  this  shameful  excitement 
spread  through  the  community,  we  see 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as 
deeply  as  we  imagine  into  the  lofty 
spirit  of  liberty.  In  proportion  as  a 
people  become  free,  in  propoition  as 
public  sentiment  reizns,  office  ceases  to 
be  a  d'stinction,  political  ambition  ex- 
pires, the  prizes  of  political  ambition 
are  withdrawn,  the  self  respect  of  the 
people  preserves  it  from  bowing  to  favor- 
ites or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  character- 
istic of  despotism  that  the  ruler  is  every 
thing  and  the  people  comparatively  noth- 
ing, the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinction 
of  a  free  state.  This  distinction  we 
have  yet  to  learn ;  and  it  cannot  be 
learned  too  thoroughly.  Unless  we  are 
preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from 
dividing  into  factions  for  the  elevation 
of  leaders,  we  shall  hold  our  Union  and 
our  rights  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure. 
Better  were  it  to  cnoose  a  President 
by  lot  from  a  hundred  names  to  which 
each  State  shall  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
portion, than  repeat  the  degrading  strug- 
gle through  which  we  have  recently 
passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our 
citizens  to  remember  the  great  argument 
in  favor  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It 
may  be  egsressed  in  few  words.  "  The 
highest  office  in  a  nation."  says  the  mon- 
archist, "ought  to  be  hereditary,  because 
it  is  an  object  too  dazzling  and  exciting 
to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a 
prize,  offered  to  the  aspiring,  must  in- 
flame to  madness  the  lust  of  power,  and 
engender  perpetual  strife.      A  people 


having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  arts  &nd  machina- 
tions. Its  passions  will  never  be  allowed 
•to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by  popular 
chiefs  and  exasperated  by  conflict,  will 
at  length  resort  to  force,  and,  in  the 
storms  which  will  follow,  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme 
power  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  usurper. 
The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nation  de- 
mand that  the  supreme  power  should 
be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  hereditary."  Such  is 
the  grand  argument  in  favor  of  monarchy. 
As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to 
confirm  it.  It  is  time  that  we  proved 
ourselves  more  loyal  to  freedom.  We 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  a  repub- 
lic, broken  into  parties  which  have  the 
chief  magistracy  for  their  aim,  and 
thrown  into  perpetual  agitation  by  the 
rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  lending  a 
mournful  testimony  to  the  reasonings  of 
monarchists,  and  accelerating  the  mlfil- 
ment  of  their  sinister  forebodings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means 
of  perpetuating  the  Union,  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  But 
we  want  time  to  prosecute  the  subject. 
The  injuries  with  which  the  confeclera- 
tion  is  menaced  by  party-spirit  and  a 
sectional  spirit  are  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.  The  imj)ortance  of  a  na- 
tional literature  to  our  Union  and  honor 
deserves  particular  consideration.  But 
the  topic  is  too  great  for  our  present 
limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  dis- 
cussion.* 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  this  country  in  relation 
to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  all  have  occasionally  been  want- 
ing in  fidelity  to  it.  But  the  subject 
would  necessarily  expand  itself  beyond 
the  space  allowed  us.  Still,  we  cannot 
wholly  abandon  it.  One  branch  of  it  is 
particularly  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Correspondence  at  the  head  of  this  re- 
view. The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
Federal  party  in  respect  to  our  Union 
seem  to  oe  m  a  measure  forced  on  our 
consideration ;  and  we  are  the  more 
willing  to  give  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
topic,  Ijecause  we  think  that  we  under- 
stand it,  and  because  we  trust  that  we 
can  treat  it  dispassionately.    Our  attach- 

*  See  "Remarks  on  National  Literature,"  p.  124. 
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ment  to  this  party  we  liave  no  desire  to 
conceal ;  but«our  ideas  of  the  allegiance 
due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly  liberal 
We  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring 
those  with  whom  we  generally  agree ; 
and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever 
they  may  please  to  do.  Of  the  Feder- 
alists, therefore,  we  shall  speak  freely. 
We  have  no  desire  to  hide  what  we 
deem  to  be  their  errors.  They  belong 
now  to  history,  and  the  only  question 
is,  how  their  history  may  be  made  most 
useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Before  we  proceed,  how- 
ever, we  beg  to  remark  that  in-  this,  as 
in  every  part  of  th^  present  review,  we 
write  from  our  own  convictions  alone, 
that  we  hold  no  communication  with 
political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
from  being  certain  of  the  reception 
which  our  views  will  meet  from  our  best 
friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Feder- 
alists, we  believe,  never  existed  under 
any  government.  Like  all  other  com- 
binations, it  indeed  contained  weak  and 
bad  men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to 
itself  seekers  for  office.  Still,  when  we 
consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Washington  to  his  last  hour ;  that  its 
leaders  were  his  chosen  friends  ;  that  it 
supported  and  strengthened  his  whole 
administration  ;  that  it  participated  with 
him  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of 
neutrality,  through  which  that  great  man 
served  his  country  as  efiEectuaUy  as  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war;  when  we 
consider  that  it  contributed  chiefly  to 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  departments  ;  that  it 
carried  the  country  safely  and  honorably 
through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  that  it  with- 
stood the  frenzied  tendencies  of  multi- 
tudes to  alliance  with  that  power,  and 
that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain 
during  a  period  when  such  a  war  would 
have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  subserviency 
to  the  despot  of  France ;  when  we  con- 
sider these  things,  we  feel  that  the  debt 
of  this  country  to  the  Federal  party  is 
never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still,  we  think  that  this  party  in  some 
respects  failed  of  its  duty  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  of  freedom.  But  it 
so  failed  not  through  treachery ;  for 
truer  spirits  the  worki  could  not  boast. 


It  failed  through  despondence.  Here 
was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a 
just  confidence  in  our  n-ee  institutions 
and  in  the  moral  abilitv  of  the  people 
to  uphold  them.  AppaUed  by  the  ex* 
cesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
extinction  of  liberty  in  that  republic, 
and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the 
cause  of  France  was  still  espoused 
among  ourselves,  they  began  to  despair 
of  their  own  country.  The  sjinpathies 
of  the  majority  of  our  people  with  the 
despotism  of  France  were  indeed  a 
fearful  symptom.  There  seemed  a  fos* 
cination  in  that  terrible  power.  Ao  in- 
sane admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  ol 
freedom,  joined  with  as  deadly  a  hatred 
towards  England^  so  far  pervaded  die 
country,  that  to  the  Federalists  «C 
seemed  enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  ade 
of  despotism,  and  fated  to  sink  under 
its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fea^ 
we  think.  That  they  were  criminal  in 
the  despondence  to  which  they  yieldc^ 
we  also  believe.  They  foi^t  that  gni| 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts,  afll 
for  increased  sacrifices  in  a  good  cauA 
That  some  of  them  considered  the  doori 
of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have 
to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  i 
tated,  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  hfll^ 
ter  scorn  of  institutions  which,  bear*"^ 
the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable 
rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to 
all-menacing  despot.  The  Fedei 
as  a  body,  wanted  a  just  confidence 
our  national  institutions.  They 
that  faith  which  hopes  against  hope, 
which  freedom  should  inspire.  H 
was  their  sin,  and  it  brought  its  , 
for  through  this,  more  than  anycai 
they  were  driven  from  power.  By 
coimding  in  the  community,  they  kst 
confidence.  By  the  depressed  tone 
which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their 
tachment  to  it  became  suspected, 
taint  of  anti-republican  tendencies 
fastened  upon  them  by  their 
and  this  reproach  no  party  cbiiki 
vive. 

We  know  not   in  what  manntf 
can  better  communicate  our  views 
the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and 
fects,  than  by  referring  to  that 
guished  man  who  was  so  long  proi 
m  its  ranks,  —  we  mean  the  ate  C 
Cabot.     If  any  man  in  this  regioQ 
served  to  be  called  its  leader,  it  was 
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and  a  stronger  proof  of  its  political 
parity  cannot  be  imagined  than  is  found 
m  the  ascendency  whic)i  this  illustrious 
individual  maintained  over  it.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  be  charged  with  a  crim- 
inal ambition.  His  mind  rose  far  above 
office.  The  world  had  no  station  which 
woald  have  tempted  him  from  private  life. 
But  in  private  life  he  exertea  the  sway 
wiiich  is  the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
ambition.  He  was  consulted  with  some- 
Aing  of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
an  ancient  oracle,  and  no  mind  among 
8s  contributed  so  much  to  the  control 
of  pablic  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to 
B^uire  by  what  intellectual  attributes  he 
pined  this  influence  ;  and,  as  his  char- 
acter now  belongs  to  historv,  perhaps 
•e  may  render  no  unacceptaole  service 
in  delineating  its  leading-  feattires. 

We  think  that  he  was  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  power  of 
ascending  to  general  principles,  and  bv 
Hie  reverence  and  constancy  with  whicn 
,ke  adhered  to  them.  The  great  truths 
:tf  history  and  experience,  the  immutable 
fkws  of  human  nature,  according  to  which 
iO  measures  should  be  framed,  shone  on 
hb  intellectual  eye  with  an  unclouded 
bris;htness.  No  impatience  of  present 
eri&,  no  eagerness  for  immediate  good, 
ever  tempted  him  to  think  that  these 
night  be  forsaken  with  impunity.  To 
Ihese  he  referred  all  questions  on  which 
le  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly 
Ikis  conversation  nad  a  character  of  com- 
^ehensive  wisdom  which,  joined  with 
hs  urbanity,  secured  to  him  a  singular 
feway  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
With  such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held 
ai  contempt  the  temporary  expedients 
lod  modey  legislation  of  commonplace 
foliticians.  He  looked  with  singular 
JWWsion  on  every  thing  factitious, 
breed,  and  complicated  in  policy.  We 
pave  understood  that  by  the  native 
Itren^th  and  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he 
ntiapated  the  lights  which  philosophy 
iBd  experience  have  recently  thrown  on 
fte  importance  of  leaving  enterprise, 
hdustry,  and  commerce  free.  He  car- 
Hed  into  politics  the  great  axiom  which 
lie  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals, 
*  Follow  Nature."  In  an  age  of  read- 
^.  he  leaned  less  than  most  men  on 
books.  A  more  independent  mind  our 
hMntry  perhaps  has  not  produced. 
When  we  think  of  his  whole  charac- 
^,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his  in- 


tellect we  combine  the  inte^ty  of  his 
heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  charm  of  nis  conversation,  we 
hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  whom  we  should 
have  offered  more  willingly  to  a  for- 
eigner as  a  specimen  of  the  men  whom 
America  can  produce. 

Still,  we  think  that  his  fine  qualities 
were  shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a  great 
defect,  though  to  some  it  may  appear  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just 
taith  in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at 
least  in  that  degree  of  it  which  our  in- 
stitutions suppose.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
his  country.  He  had  too  much  the  wis- 
dom of  experience.  He  wanted  what 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In 
man's  past  history  he  read  too  much 
what  is  to  come,  and  measured  our  pres-^ 
ent  capacity  of  political  good  too  much 
by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of 
former  times.  We  apprehend  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  experience  too  much 
our  ^ide ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of 
this  distinguished  man.  There  are  sea- 
sons, in  human  affairs,  of  inward  and 
outward  revolution,  when  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when 
new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes, 
and  a  new  and  undefined  good  is  thirsted 
for.  These  are  periods  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  experience  need  to  be  modi- 
fied, when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct 
claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  affairs,  when,  in  truth,  to  dare 
is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the 
distinguished  man  of  whom  we  speak, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which,  we  confess,  seems  to 
us  some'times  the  surest  light.  He  lived 
in  the  past,  when  the  impulse  of  the  age 
was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow 
to  promise  himself  any  great  melioration 
of  human  affairs ;  and,  whilst  singularly 
successful  in  discerning  the  actual  good 
which  results  from  the  great  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence,  he  gave  little 
hope  that  this  good  was  to  be  essen- 
tially enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessons  of 
history,  and  these  lessons  he  applied  too 
faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  in- 
fluence in  communicating  sceptical,  dis- 
heartening views  of  human  affairs,  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to 
form  a  part  of  our  history,  and  it  throws 
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much  light  on  what  we  deem  the  great 
political  error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period 
look  with  an  unworthy  despondence  on 
our  institutions,  is  true.  Especially 
when  they  saw  the  country,  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England,  virtually 
link  itself  with  that  despotism  whicn 
menaced  the  whole  civilized  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  within  them ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that,  in  some  cases,  their  mixed 
anger  and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless 
speeches,  which,  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  workings  of  the  passions, 
mieht  seem  to  argue  a  scorn  for  the  con- 
federation and  for  all  its  blessings.  So 
far  they  failed  of  their  duty ;  for  a  good 
citizen  is  never  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, never  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 

The  political  ^n  of  the  Federal  party 
we  have  stated  plainly.  In  the  other 
great  party,  examples  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced. 
Whoever  reverts  to  the  language  of 
Vir^nia  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent  pro- 
ceedings and  declarations  of  Georgia  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  territories  within 
her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and 


resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Sontli 
Carolina  at  its  last  session,  will  leani 
that  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  greatness  of  its  blesi^ 
ings,  is  but  faintly  apprehended,  eves 
by  that  party  whicn  boasts  of  unfaher 
ing  adherence  to  it 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  thul 
we  have  said  much  in  which  many  of  oa| 
fellow-citizens  will  not  concur.  Men 
all  parties  will  probably  dissent 
some  of  our  positions.  But  has  not 
time  come  when  the  vassalage  of 
may  be  thrown  off  ?  when  we  may  s[ 
of  the  past  and  present  without  ask 
whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  bf 
this  or  that  ckss  of  politicians.'  wb^ 
we  may  cease  to  condenm  and  justify  in 
the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  aai] 
elevated  style  of  discussion  may  be  ii 
troduced  ?  when  we  may  open  our  e] 
on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  1 
look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  c( 
try's  welfare  in  the  broad,  clear  light 
day?  This  style  of  discussion  «e 
anxious  to  promote;  and  we  feel 
whoever  may  encourage  and  diffuse 
will  deserve  a  place  among  the 
faithful  friends  of  freedom. 


WAR. 

Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  MassiukusettSy 

Boston^  1 8 16. 


Isaiah  ii.  4 :  "  Nation  nhall  not  lih  ap  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. ' 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  subject  which  may 
seem  at  first  view  not  altogether  appro- 
priate to  the  present  occasion,  —  the 
subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought  that 
an  address  to  an  assembly  composed 
chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
be  confined  to  the  duties,  dangers,  en- 
couragements of  the  sacred  office.  But 
I  have  been  induced  to  select  this  topic 
because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages, 
Christians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  pacific  character  of  their 
religion,  and  because  I  understood  that 
this  Convention  were  at  this  anniversary 
to  consider  the    interesting   question, 


whether  no  method  could  be  devised! 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the 
ure  and  guilt  of  war.     I  was  uni  *" 
that  this  subject  should  be  appi 
and  dismissed  as  an  ordinary  affair, 
feared  that,  in  the  pressure  oi 
we  mifi^ht  be  satisfied  with  the  ei . 
sion  of  customary  disapprobation : 
that,  having  in   this  way  relieved 
consciences,  we  should  relapse  into 
former  indifference,  and    cootinoe 
hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dreadfol 
of  human  passions  with  as  much 
cem  as  bttore.     I  resolved  to  in|^ 
you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  to  ezate 
you  the  purpose,  of  making  some  1 
and  persevering  efforts  for  the  aboKt 
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of  this  worst  vestige  of  barbarism,  this 
grossest  outrage  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  The  day,  I  trust,  is  com- 
ing when  Christians  will  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  aifection  on  those  men 
who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and  bloodshed, 
cherished  generous  hopes  of  human 
improvement,  withstood  the  violence  of 
corrupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the 
general  (krkness,  the  pure  and  mild 
fight  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered 
in  a  new  and  peaceful  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be 
included  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
that  day ! 

The  miseries  and  crimes  of  war,  its 
sources,  its  remedies,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  our  present  attention. 

In  detailing  its  miseries  and  crimes, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  recur  to  unreal 
or  exaggerated  horrors.  No  depth  of 
coloring  can  approach  reality.  It  is 
lamentable  that  we  need  a  delineation 
of  the  calamities  of  war  to  rouse  us  to 
exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human 
beings  employing  every  power  and  fac- 
ulty in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction 
ought  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the 
frame.  But  on  this  subject  our  sensi- 
bilities are  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead. 
Our  ordinary  sympathies  seem  to  for- 
sake us  when  war  is  named.  The  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  a  single  fellow-being 
often  excite  a  tender  and  active  com- 
passion ;  but  we  hear  without  emotion 
of  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of 
woe  in  war.  A  single  murder  in  peace 
thrills  through  our  frames.  The  count- 
less murders  of  war  are  heard  as  an 
amusing  tale.  The  execution  of  a  crim- 
inal depresses  the  mind,  and  philan- 
ethropv  IS  laboring  to  substitute  milder 
unisnments  for  death.  But  benevo- 
mce  has  hardly  made  an  effort  to 
snatch  from  sudden  and  untimely  death 
the  innumerable  victims  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  war.  This  insensibility  de- 
minds  that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
war  should  be  placed  before  us  with 
minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong 
and  indignant  feeling. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily 
conceived  from  its  very  nature.  By  war, 
we  understand  the  resort  of  nations  to 
force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded 
methods  of  destruction  and  devastation. 
In  war,  the  strength,  skill,  courage,  en- 
ergy, and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
are  concentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain 


and  death.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
explored,  the  most  active  elements  com- 
bined, the  resources  of  art  and  nature 
exhausted,  to  increase  the  power  of  man 
in  destroying  his  fellow-creatures. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction 
man,  when  thus  aided,  can  spread 
around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  that  ex- 
tensive region,  desolate  and  overspread 
with  ruins  ;  its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted 
by  lightning ;  its  villages  prostrated,  as 
hy  an  earthquake  ;  its  fields  barren,  as 
it  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the 
sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But 
ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it;  war 
frownea  on  it ;  and  its  fruitfulness  and 
happiness  are  fled.  Here  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  were  gathered  from  dis- 
tant provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  breth- 
ren, but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  brother- 
hood ;  and  thousands  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
when  least  prepared  for  death,  were 
hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a 
field  of  recent  battle.  Here  are  heaps 
of  slain,  weltering  in  their  own  blood, 
their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shat- 
tered, and  almost  every  vestige  of  the 
human  form  and  countenance  aestroyed. 
Here  are  multitudes  trodden  under  foot, 
and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of 
his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed  and  muti- 
lated frame.  Here  are  severer  suffer- 
ers ;  thev  live,  but  live  without  hope 
or  consolation.  Justice  despatches  the 
criminal  with  a  single  stroke ;  but  the 
victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual,  undi- 
rected blows,  often  expire  in  lingering 
agony,  their  deep  sroans  moving  no 
compassion,  their  limbs  writhine  on  the 
earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with 
a  burning  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to 
the  chillmg  air,  the  memory  of  home 
rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not  a  voice 
of  friendship  or  comfort  reaching  their 
ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  3'ou 
see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  gorging 
themselves  with  the  dead  or  dying,  and 
human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and 
almost  palpitating  remams  of  the  slain. 
If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond  the  im- 
mediate field  of  battle,  and  follow  the 
track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing 
army,  you  see  the  roads  strewed  with 
the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered  flocks,  and 
harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  despair ; 
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and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  sinele 
battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  tne 
deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicts  are  si- 
lent, retired,  enduring,  to  be  read  in  the 
widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected 
orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection 
cherishing  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and 
weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  to 
their  last  pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse,  in 
thought,  a  field  of  battle.  There  is 
another  scene  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a 
besieged  city.  The  most  horrible  pages 
in  history  are  those  which  record  the 
reduction  of  strongly  fortified  places. 
In  a  besieged  city  are  collected  all 
descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  the  infirm. 
Day  and  night  the  weapons  of  death 
ana  conflagration  fly  around  them. 
They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe, 
the  trembling  bulwark,  and  the  fainting 
strength  of  tneir  defenders.  They  are 
worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses 
pestilence.  At  length  the  assault  is 
made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and 
a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by  resist- 
ance, and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty, 
are  scattered  through  the  streets.  The 
domestic  retreat  is  violated ;  and  even 
the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanc- 
tuary. Venerable  age  is  no  protection, 
female  purity  no  defence.  Is  woman 
spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father, 
brother,  husband,  and  son?  She  is 
spared  for  a  fate  which  makes  death  in 
comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With  such 
heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds; 
and  what  better  fruits  can  you  expect 
from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  which  war  presents.  There  are 
more  secret  influences,  appealing  less 
powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion, but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting 
and  benevolent  mind.  Consider,  first, 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  war.  The  sufferings 
of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have  seen ; 
but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited  to 
the  period  of  conflict  The  whole  of 
war  is  a  succession  of  exposures  too 
severe  for  human  nature.  Death  em- 
ploys other  weapons  than  the  sword. 
It  is  computed  that  in  ordinary  wars 
greater  numbers  perish  by  sickness  than 
m  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid 
marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  ex- 


posure to  storms,  by  excessive  hboi 
under  a  burning  sky  through  the  dai 
and  by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  i 
the  damp  ground  and  in  the  chuli^ 
atmosphere  of  night,  thousands  a'*' 
thousands  of  the  young  pine  awav 
die.  They  anticipated  that  they  sn< 
fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their  krt, 
what  they  called  the  field  of  hoi 
but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious 
crowded  hospital,  surrounded  withsi] 
and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home 
every  friend,  and  denied  those 
offices  which  sickness  and  expiring 
ure  require. 

Consider,  next,  the  influence  of 
on  the  character  of  those  who 
their  trade.     They  let  themselves 
slaughter,  place  themselves  servile 
struments,    passive    machines,    in 
hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bl< 
mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  jl 
tice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are< 
gaged.     What  a  school  is  this  for  l 
human  character !     From  men  tnir 
in  battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  I 
perpetration  of  cruel  deeds,  accust 
to  take  human  life  without  sorrov 
remorse,  habituated  to  este«n  an 
thinking  courage  a  substitute  lor  ei 
virtue,  encouraged  bj  plunder  to 

fality,  taught  improvidence  by  per 
azard  and  exposure,  restrained  onlyj 
an  iron  discipline  which  is  withdrai 
peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  resdess 
irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm 
uniK>rm  pursuits  of  ordinaxr  life ; 
such  men,  what  ought  to  oe  ei 
but  contempt  of  human  riehts 
the  laws  of  God?    From  the 
his  calling,  the  soldier  is  almost 
to  sport  with  the  thought  of  d< 
defy  and  deride  it,  and,  ol 
banish  the  thought  of  that  reiril 
to  which  it  leads ;  and  though  of  all 
the  most  exposed  to  sudden 
is  too  often  of  all  men  most  uni 
to  appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the 
nity  at  large,  on  its  prosperity,  its 
als,  and  its  political  institutions,  th 
less  striking  than  on  the  soldienr.  a 
baleful.    How  often  is  a  commuiiiqrj 
poverished  to  sustain  a  war  in  vkr 
has  no  interest?     Public  burdens 
aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of 
ing  them  are    reduced.      Internal 
provements  are  neglected.    The 
of  the  state  is  udiausted  in 
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establishments,  or  flows  through  secret 
channels  into  the  co£Eers  of  corrupt 
men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and 
office.  The  regular  employments  of 
peace  are  disturbed.  Industry  in  many 
of  its  branches  is  suspencl^.  The 
laborer,  ground  with  want,  and  driven 
to  despair  by  the  clamor  of  his  suffering 
family,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a  cause 
which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  coun- 
try is  drained  of  its  most  effective  popu- 
lation. The  people  are  strippea  and 
reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war 
retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten 
on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of 
society  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  The 
suspension  of  industry  multiplies  want ; 
and  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are 
the  resource  of  the  suffering.  Com- 
merce, shackled  and  endangered,  loses 
its  upright  and  honorable  character,  and 
becomes  a  system  of '  stratagem  and 
collusion.  In  war,  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  community  are  perverted  by  the 
admiration  of  military  exploits.  The 
milder  virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed 
by  the  baleful  lustre  thrown  round  a 
ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested, 
the  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiv- 
ing, those  whom  Jesus  has  pronounced 
blessed  and  honorable,  must  ^ve  place 
to  the  hero,  whose  character  is  stained 
not  only  with  blood,  but  sometimes  with 
the  foulest  vices,  but  all  whose  stains 
are  washed  away  by  victory.  War 
especially  injures  the  moral  feelines  of 
a  people  by  maldng  human  nature  cheap 
in  their  estimation,  and  human  life  of  as 
little  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a 
brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community 
unfriendly  and  malignant  passions.  Na- 
tions, exasperated  by  mutual  injuries, 
bum  for  each  others'  humiliation  and 
ruin.  They  delight  to  hear  that  famine, 
pestilence,  want,  defeat,  and  the  >  most 
dreadful  scourges  which  Providence 
sends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating 
a  hostile  community.  The  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  fellow-beings,  instead 
of  awakening  pity,  flushes  them  with 
delirious  joy,  illuminates  the  city,  and 
dissolves  the  whole  country  in  revelry 
and  riot.  Thus  the  heart  of  man  is 
hardened.  His  worst  passions  are  nour- 
ished. He  renounces  the  bonds  and 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Were  the 
prayers,  or  rather  the  curses,  of  warring 


nations  prevalent  in  heaven,  the  whole 
earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their 
labors  and  improvements,  would  have 
perished  under  the  sentence  of  universal 
extermination. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosper- 
ity and  morals  of  a  community ;  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  condition  is 
threatening.  It  arms  government  with 
a  dangerous  patronage,  multiplies  de- 
pendents and  instruments  of  oppression, 
and  generates  a  power  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  energetic  and  aspirings 
endangers  a  free  constitution.  War 
organizes  a  body  of  men  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier ; 
whose  habits  detach  them  from  the 
community;  whose  ruling  passion  is 
devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured 
in  the  camp  to  despotic  sway ;  who  are 
accustomed  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-beings ;  who 
delist  in  tumult,  adventure,  and  peril ; 
and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn  from 
die  quiet  labors  of  peace.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  such  protectors  of  a  state  should 
look  with  contempt  on  the  weakness  of 
the  protected,  and  should  lend  them- 
selves base  instruments  to  the  subver- 
sion of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not 
themselves  enjoy?  In  a  community, 
in  which  preceaence  is  given  to  the 
military  profession,  freedom  cannot  long 
endure.  The  encroachments  of  power 
at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  tri- 
umphs. The  essential  interests  and 
riebts  of  the  state  are  sacrificed  to  a 
false  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence 
and  vigor,  instead  of  presenting  a  bul- 
wark to  domestic  usurpation,  are  ex- 
pended in  military  achievements.  Its 
most  active  and  aspiring  citizens  rush 
to  the  army,  and  become  subservient 
to  the  power  which  dispenses  honor. 
The  nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recom- 
pense of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as  galling  as 
that  which  it  imposes  on  otiber  com- 
munities. 

Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  which  fall  on 
a  guilty  world ;  and,  what  deserves  con- 
sideration, it  tends  to  multiply  and  per- 
petuate itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and 
grows  on  the  blood  which  it  sheds.  The 
passions  from  which  it  springs  gain 
strength  and  fury  from  indulgence. 
The  successful  nation,  flushed  by  vie- 
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tory,  pants  for  new  laurels  ;  whilst  the 
humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is 
impatient  to  redeem  its  honor  and  re- 
pair its  losses.  Peace  becomes  a  truce, 
a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for 
future  struggles.  Under  professions  of 
friendship  lurk  hatred  and  distrust ;  and 
a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty 
conflagration.  When,  from  these  causes, 
lar^e  military  establishments  are  formed, 
and  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  policv.  A 
foreign  field  must  be  found  tor  tne  en- 
ergies and  passions  of  a  martial  people. 
To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran 
soldiery  would  be  to  let  loose  a  dan- 

ferous  horde  on  society.  The  blood- 
ounds  must  be  sent  forth  on  other 
communities,  lest  they  rend  the  bosom 
of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  ex- 
tends and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner 
is  one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is 
darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors  of 
another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been 
the  mournful  legacy  01  every  generation 
to  that  which  succeeds  it.  Every  age 
has  had  its  conflicts.  Every  country 
has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of.  devastation 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interests 
and  rights  of  every  nation  have  been 
again  and  again  committed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain,  and  in  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  success  too  often  attends  on  the 
fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  fnends,  is  an  unexaggerated. 
and,  I  will  add,  a  faint  delineation  of 
the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  air  these 
miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race 
have  been  continually  exposed,  for  no 
worthier  cause  than  to  enlarge  an  em- 
pire already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to 
support  some  idle  pretension,  to  repel 
some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injury.  For 
no  worthier  cause,  human  blood  has 
been  poured  out  as  water,  and  millions 
of  rational  and  immortal  beings  have 
been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of 
slaughter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I  pro- 
posed, to  inquire  into  its  sources,  —  an 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it 
is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sources 
that  we  can  be  guidea  to  the  remedies 
of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many 
will  imagine  that  the  first  place  ought 


to  be  given  to  malignity  and  hat 
But  justice  to  human  nature  reqim 
that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosil 
a  more  limited  operation  than  is  osi 
assigned  to  them  in  the  productioa 
this  calamity.      It  is,  indeed,  true 
ambitious  men,  who  have  an  interest! 
war,  too  often   accomplish  their 
by  appealing  to  the  malignant  fc 
of  a   community,   by  exaggerating 
wrongs,  ridiculing  its  forbearance, 
reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  re 
ments.     But  it  is  believed  that, 
not  malignity  and  revenge  aided  bj 
concurrence  of   higher  principles, 
false  splendor  of  this  barbarous  ca 
might  easily  be  obscured,  and  its  rai 
stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war 
be  found  in  a  very  strong  and  eei 
propensity  of  humah  nature,  in  the 
of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong i 
terest,  —  a   propensity  which  gii»*es 
charm  to  those  bold  and  hazardous 
terprises  which  call  forth  all  the  enc 
of  our  nature.     No  state  of  mndf 
even  positive  suffering,  is  more 
than  the  want  of  interesting  obji 
The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itsdt 
often  rushes  with  impatience  from 
security  which  demands    no  effort 
the  brink  of  peril.     This  part  of " 
nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pic 
which  have  always  been  preferred, 
has  the  first  rank  among  sports 
given  to  the  chase?    Because  its 
culties,    hardships,    hazards,    tui 
awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a 
consciousness  of  existence,  and  a 
feeling  of    its    powers.     What  is 
charm   which    attaches   the  state 
to  an  office  which  almost  weic^hs 
down  with  labor  and  an  appaBior 
sponsibility  ?     He    finds  much  of 
compensation  in  the  powerful 
and  interest  awakened  by  the  vtryte 
ships  X)f  his  lot,  by  conflict  with  ^*' 
ous  minds,  by  the  opposition  of 
and  by  the  alternations  of  success 
defeat     What  hurries   to  the  ga> 
table  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune 
ample  resource  ?    The  dread  ol 
the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of 
agitation.     A  deeper  interest  is  fA 
hazarding  than  in  securing  wealth,  r' 
the  temptation  is  irresistible.    One 
example  of  this  propensity  may  be  * 
in  the  attachment  of  pirates  and  *'' 
waymen  to  their  dreadful  emj^r 
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Its  excess  of  peril  has  given  it  a  terrible 
iDterest;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long 
^  conversed  with  its  dangers,  the  ordinary 
parsoits  of  life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and 
disgusting.     We  have  here  one  spring 
of  war.    War  is  of  all  games  the  deep- 
est, awakening  most  powerfully  the  soul, 
and,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  at- 
traction to  those  restless  and  adventur- 
ous minds  which  pant  for   scenes  of 
greater  experiment  and  exposure  than 
peace  affords.     The  savage,  finding  in 
his  uncultivated  modes  of  life  few  ob- 
,  lects  of  interest,  few  sources  of  emotion, 
oums  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless 
energ)'.    Civilized  men,  too,  find  a  pleas- 
ore  in  war,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind. 
TTiey  follow,  with  an  eager  concern,  the 
movements  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue 
of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  al- 
ternation of  hope  and  tear,  inconceivablv 
;  more  interesting  than  the  unvaried  uni- 
r  formity  of  peaceful  pursuits. 
i     Another    powerful    principle  of    our 
nature,  which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is 
Ae  passion  for  superiority,  for  triumph, 
.hr  power.     The  human  mind  is  aspir- 
ing, impatient  of  inferiority,  and  eager 
:lor  pre-eminence  and  control.     I  need 
not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this 
passion  in  rulers  whose  love  of  power  is 
influenced  by  the  possession,  and  who 
^are  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway. 
I  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that, 
I  were  this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts 
^«f  rulers,  war  would  move  with  a  slug- 
igish  pace.     But  the  passion  for  power 
and  superiority  is  universal ;    and    as 
every  individual,  from  his  intimate  un- 
rion  with  the  community,  is  accustomed 
|to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself, 
[tbere^is  a  general  promptness  to  engage 
I  in  any  contest  by  which  the  community 
I  may  obtain  an  ascendency  over  other 
lotions.     The  desire  that  our  country 
I  should  surpass  all  others  would  not  be 
I  criminal  did  we  understand  in  what  re- 
[spects  it  is  most  honorable  for  a  nation 
\  to  excel ;  did  we  feel  that  the  glory  of 
a  state  consists  in  intellectual  and  moral 
Superiority,  in  pre  eminence  of  knowl- 
tdge,  freedom,  and  purity.     But  to  the 
toss  of  a  people  this  form  of  pre-emi- 
I  Aeuoe  is  too  refined  and  unsubstantial. 
I  There  is  another  kind  of  triumph,  which 
i  they  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
I  physical  power,  triumph  in  battle,  tri- 
I  innph,  not  over  the  minds,  but  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state.   Here  is  a  palpable, 


visible  superiority ;  and  for  this  a  people 
are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  priva- 
tions. A  victory  blots  out  the  memory 
of  their  sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of 
their  extended  power,  they  find  a  com- 
pensation for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful 
spring  of  war  ;  and  it  is  the  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  displayed  in 
war.  These  qualities,  more  than  all 
things,  have  prevented  an  impression 
of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  sav- 
age custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not 
for  its  carnage  and  woes,  but  for  its 
valor  and  apparent  magnaminity,  for  the 
self-command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude 
which  despises  su£Eering,  the  resolution 
which  courts  danger,  the  superiority  of 
the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to 
fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature 
even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men 
seldom  delight  in  war,  considered  merely 
as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they  hear 
of  battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to 
their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a 
picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the 
wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.  These 
horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendor 
of  those  mighty  energies  which  break 
forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
which  human  nature  contemplates  with 
an  intense  and  heart-thrilling  delight 
Attention  hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the 
slaughtered  to  the  victorious  chief, 
whose  single  mind  pervades  and  ani- 
mates a  host,  and  directs  with  stem 
composure  the  storm  of  battle  ;  and  the 
ruin  which  he  spreads  is  forgotten  in 
admiration  of  his  power.  This  admira- 
tion has,  in  all  ages,  been  expressed  by 
the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  f  that 
festive  board  spread  ?  These  are  trib- 
utes to  the  warrior.  Whilst  the  peaceful 
sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with 
the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence, 
is  received  with  a  faint  applause,  men 
assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  con- 
queror, perhaps  a  monster  in  human 
form,  whose  private  life  is  blackened 
with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  great- 
ness is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation. 
Thus  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest 
road  to  renown ;  and  war  will  never 
cease  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field 
of  glory,  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels 
grow  from  a  root  nourished  with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patri- 
otism.    It   is  a  natural  and  generous 
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impulse  of  nature  to  love  the  country 
which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institu- 
tions we  have  been  moulded,  by  whose 
laws  defended,  and  with  whose  soil 
and  scenery  innumerable  associations  of 
early  years,  of  domestic  affection,  and 
of  mendship,  have  been  formed.  But 
this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into 
a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment, 
alienating  us  from  .other  branches  of  the 
human  family,  and  instigating  to  agres- 
sion on  other  states.  In  ancient  times 
this  principle  was  developed  with  won- 
derful energy,  and  sometimes  absorbed 
every  other  sentiment.  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations 
were  of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  tri- 
umphs and  illustrate  her  power  ;  and  he 
who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained 
injustice  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the 
successful  violence  by  which  other  na- 
tions were  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels 
of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This 
spirit  still  exists.  The  tie  of  country  is 
thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obli- 
gations of  universal  justice  and  human- 
Uy.  Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected 
to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and,  in  the  false  pa- 
triotism of  the  citizen,  they  have  a 
security  for  any  outrages  which  are 
sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of 
war,  —  I  mean  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive in  early  life.  In  our  early  years 
we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to 
us  at  a  review ;  not  arrayed  in  terror, 
not  stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain,  smd 
desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with 
fury,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  olood. 
War,  as  we  first  see  it,  is  decked  with 
gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears 
a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with 
a  measured  and  graceful  step  to  the 
sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife  and 
drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound 
only  the  air.  .  Such  is  war ;  the  youth- 
ful eye  is  dazzled  with  its  ornaments ; 
the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  ani- 
mated sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full 
of  spirit  and  activity,  the  very  sport  in 
which  youth  delights.  These  false  views 
of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  read- 
ing. We  are  intoxicated  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in 
real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We 
follow,  with  a  sympathetic  ardor,  his 
rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  battle, 
and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and 


death,  forget  the  fallen  and  misenbk 
who  are  crushed  under  his  victoriov 
car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  senti- 
ments of  early  and  barbarous  ages  oa 
the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive  in  thi 
mind.  The  trumpet  which  roused  the 
fury  of  Achilles  and  of  the  hordes  d 
Greece  still  resounds  in  our  ears ;  aad^ 
though  Christians  by  profession,  sooc 
of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impression 
are  received  in  the  school  of  uncivilised 
antiquity.  Even  where  these  impre»> 
sions  in  favor  of  war  are  not  received 
in  youth,  we  yet  learn  from  our  earij 
familiarity  with  it  to  consider  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  om 
condition.  We  become  reconciled  t(»  it 
as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature :  aid 
consider  the  thought  of  its  aboUtioo  as 
extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the 
winds  or  arrest  the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  die 
principal  causes  of  war.     They  are  y<* 

Cerceive,  of  a  moral  nature.  They  mif 
e  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  hums 
glory,  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and 
desires  which,  by  right  direction,  wodd 
promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
From  these  causes  we  learn  that  ths 
savage  custom  is  to  be  repressed  faf 
moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  oi 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  man^ 
kind.  And  thus  we  are  1^  to  oar  latf 
topic,  —  the  remedies  of  war.  In  iotn^ 
ducing  the  observations  which  1  have  19 
offer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  suggest  an  ivupof^ 
tant  caution.  Let  not  the  cause  of  pcacf 
be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreni 
and  indefensible  principles.  I  partiot- 
larly  refer  to  the  principle,  that  war  il 
absolutely,  and  in  adl  possible  cises.  v^ 
lawful,  and  prohibited  by  Christianii^ 
This  doctrine  is  considered,  by  a  |ral 
majority  of  the  judicious  and  enhgit- 
ened,  as  endangering  the  best  inteierti 
of  society ;  ana  it  ought  not  theitioit 
to  be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  ^ 
us  a  clear  and  indubitable  truth.  Wm» 
as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  t 
tremendous  evil;  but  national  saMt» 
gation  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  «• 
fence  ;  and  a  community  seems  to  nt 
to  possess  an  indisputaole  right  to  re* 
sort  to  such  a  war,  when  aU  other  meaii 
have  failed  for  the  security  of  its  exist* 
ence  or  freedom.    It  is  universally  ad' 
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mitted  that  a  community  may  employ 
force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence of  its  own  citizens,  to  disarm  and 
restrain  its  internal  foes  ;  and  on  what 
ground  can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of 
repelling  the  inroads  and  aggressions  of 
aforeign  power  ?  If  a  government  may 
aot  lawfully  resist  a  foreign  armv,  in- 
vading its  territory  to  desolate  ana  sub- 
due, on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a 
resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own 
citizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose  ? 
Government  is  instituted  for  the  very 
norpose  of  protecting  the  community 
nom  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what 
hands  it  may  be  offered ;  ana  rulers 
would  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust  were 
thev  to  abandon  the  rights,  interests, 
ana  improvements  of  society  to  unprin- 
cipled rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or 
breign  foes. 

We  are  indeed  told  that  the  language 
of  Scripture  is,  **  Resist  not  evil."  But 
the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reason- 
able beings.  We  must  remember  that 
to  the  renunciation  of  reason  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  we  owe  those 
absurdities  which  nave  sunk  Christi- 
anity almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism. 
If  tne  precept  to  "  resist  not  evil "  ad- 
mit no  exception,  then  civil  government 
is  prostrated ;  then  the  magistrate  must 
in  no  case  resist  the  injurious ;  then  the 
subject  must  in  no  case  employ  the  aid 
of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The 
wry  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to 
resist  evil  men.  For  this,  the  civil 
magistrate  bears  the  sword ;  and  he 
should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  which  would  lead  him  to 
bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  unlawfulness  of  war  is  thought 
by  its  advocates  to  be  necessary  to  a 
successful  opposition  to  this  barbarous 
custom.  But  were  we  employed  to  re- 
store peace  to  a  contentious  neighbor- 
hood, we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
as  obliged  to  teach  that  self-defence  is 
in  every  possible  case  a  crime ;  and 
toually  useless  is  this  principle  in  our 
Uwrs  for  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
Without  takine  this  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous ground,  we  may  and  ought  to 
usail  war,  by  assailing  the  principles 
and  passions  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
by  improving  and  exalting  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind. 

For  example ;  important  service  may 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  by 


communicating  and  enforcing;  just  and 
elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
true  honor  of  rulers.  Let  us  teach  that 
the  prosperity,  and  not  the  extent,  oi  a 
state  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory ; 
that  the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy 
which  annex  a  conquest  are  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  be- 
neficence which  make  a  country  happy  ; 
and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more 
abandoned  monster  than  the  sovereign 
who,  intrusted  with  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  a  people,  commits  them  to  the 
dreadful  hazards  of  war,  that  he  may 
extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fiu 
the  earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Let 
us  exhibit  to  the  honor  and  veneration 
of  mankind  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap 
and  vulgar  honor  of  a  conqueror,  as- 
pires to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glory ; 
who,  casting  away  the  long-tried  weap- 
ons of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres 
with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence  to 
justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  nation's 
oest  defence ;  and  who  considers  him- 
self as  exalted  by  God  only  that  he  may 
shed  down  blessings  and  be  as  a  bene- 
ficent deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions,  in  relation  to 
the  true  glory  of  rulers,  should  be 
added  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach  that  the  honor 
of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  forced 
and  reluctant  submission  of  other  states, 
but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions, 
in  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cit- 
ies ;  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice, 
in  the  virtues  ana  blessings  of  peace. 
Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reprobating 
that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest  bv  which 
a  nation  becomes  the  terror  ana  abhor- 
rence of  the  world,  and  inevitably  pre- 
pares a  tomb  —  at  best  a  splendid  tomb 
— for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  than 
for  nations  to  imagine  themselves  great 
and  glorious  on  tne  ground  of  foreign 
conquest,  when  at  home  they  have  been 
loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross 
and  monstrous  delusions  be  scattered  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Chris- 
tian nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried 
race  of  glory,  in  generous  competitions, 
in  a  noble  contest  for  superiority  in  wise 
legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity  ? 
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Another  most  important  method  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace  is  to  turn 
men's  admiration  from  military  courage 
to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity. It  is  time  that  the  childish  admi- 
ration of  courage  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  sentiments  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall 
shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we  shall 
rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality, 
springing  from  very  different  sources, 
and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  re- 
sults from  mental  weakness.  Peril  is 
confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent. 
This  is  often  the  courage  of  youth,  the 
courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance,  —  a 
contempt  of  peril  because  p^ril  is  but 
dimly  seen.  Courage  still  more  fre- 
quently springs  from  physical  tempera- 
ment, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves, 
and  deserves  as  little  praise  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the 
countenance.  Again,  every  passion 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
passion  of  fear,  and  to  exclude  by  its 
vehemence  the  idea  of  danger,  commu- 
nicates at  least  a  temporary  courage. 
Thus  revenge,  when  it  bums  with  great 
fury,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind, 
ana  has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  in- 
flict the  same  fate  on  an  enemy.  You 
see  the  doubtful  nature  of  courage.  It 
is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices. 
The  most  wonderful  examples  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  pirates  and 
robbers,  whose  fearlessness  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  insensibility  of  their 
consciences,  and  to  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes.  Courage  is  also  exhibited  with 
astonishing  power  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, where  the  child  is  trained  to  de- 
spise the  hardships  and  pains  to  which 
he  is  exposed  by  his  condition  ;  where 
the  absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every 
man  to  be  his  own  defender ;  and  where, 
from  the  imperfection  of  moral  senti- 
ment, corporeal  strength  and  ferocious 
courage  are  counted  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  The  common 
courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless 
with  that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage. 
A  considerable  part  of  almost  every 
army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  resolu- 
tion from  love  of  country  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 


country,  and  have  been  driven  into  iht 
ranks  by  necessities  which  were  gener- 
ated by  vice.  These  are  the  brave  sol- 
diers, whose  praises  we  hear;  brave, 
from  the  absence  of  aU  reflection ;  pnxl- 
igal  of  life,  because  their  vices  have 
robbed  life  of  its  blessings  :  brave  fron 
sympathy;  brave,  from  the  thirst  ol 
plunder ;  and  especially  brave,  because 
the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  oitr 
their  heads.  Accordingly,  military  cour- 
age is  easily  attained  by  the  most  de- 
based and  unprincipled  men.  The  com- 
mon drunkard  of  the  streets,  who  is 
enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when 
thrown  into  the  ranks  among  the  nih 
thinking  and  profane,  subjected  to  tbe 
rigor  of  martial  discipline,  familiariied 
by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and 
menaced  with  death  if  he  betray  a  symp- 
tom of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  bis 
officer,  whose  courage  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  same  dread  of  punishment, 
and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  at- 
tends on  the  cowardice  of  the  commoa 
soldier.  Let  the  tribute  of  honor  be 
freely  and  liberally  given  to  the  soldier 
of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a 
cause  which  his  conscience  approves. 
and  who  mingles  clemency  and  merer 
with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for  the 
multitude  of  military  men,  who  regard 
war  as  a  trade  by  wnich  to  thri^-e.  win 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  aiy 
cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellov> 
beings  with  as  little  concern  as  tbe  bos- 
bandroan  does  the  vermin  that  infest  his 
fields,  I  know  no  class  of  men  on  wfaoa 
admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more 
injuriously  be  bestowed.  Let  us  labor, 
my  brethren,  to  direct  the  admiratioa 
and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  iar 
finitely  higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that 
true  magnanimity  which  is  prodieal  o£ 
ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  aad 
mankind,  and  which  proves  its  coonge 
by  unshaken  adherence,  amidst  scora 
and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue.  Let 
the  recoras  of  past  ages  be  explored  o 
rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the  wasteful 
conqueror,  whose  path  was  as  the  whiri- 
wina,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  martjrrs  to  the  interests  of  free*  om 
and  religion,  men  who  have  broken  the 
chain  of  the  slave,  who  have  traversed 
the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  tfae 
cell  of  the  prisoner,  or  whose  sabBn* 
faculties  have  explored  and  revealed 
useful  and  ennobling  truths.    Can  notb- 
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ing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time  when  to 
such  men  eloquence  and  poetrv  shall 
offer  their  glowing  homage,  —  wnen  for 
these  the  statue  and  monument  shall 
be  erected,  the  canvass  be  animated, 
and  the  laurel  entwined,  —  and  when  to 
these  the  admiration  of  the  young  shall 
be  directed  as  their  guides  and  forerun- 
ners to  glory  and  immortality  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  method,  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Chris- 
tian ministers  exhibit,  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  than  ever  they 
have  done,  the  pacific  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity.  My  brethren, 
this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place 
in  our  preaching  which  it  holds  in  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being 
crowded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian 
graces :  it  should  be  inculcated  as  the 
fife  and  essence  of  our  religion.  We 
should  teach  men  that  charity  is  greater 
than  faith  and  hope  ;  that  God  is  love, 
or  benevolence  ;  and  that  love  is  the 
brightest  communication  of  divinity  to 
the  human  soul.  We  should  exhibit 
Jesus  in  all  the  amiableness  of  his 
character,  now  shedding  tears  over 
Jerusalem,  and  now  his  blood  on  Cal- 
vary, and  in  his  last  hours  recommend- 
ing his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge 
and  distinction  of  his  followers.  We 
should  teach  men  that  it  is  the  property 
of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity  to 
diffuse  itself  like  the  li&^ht  and  rain  of 
heaven,  to  disdain  the  limits  of  rivers, 
mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations 
are  divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human 
being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  our  preaching  is  evangelical  just  in 
proportion  as  it  inculcates  and  awakens 
this  disinterested  and  unbounded  char- 
ity :  and  that  our  hearers  are  Christians 
just  as  far  and  no  farther  than  they 
delight  in  peace  and  beneficence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not 
to  be  suppressed,  that  the  pacific  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel  has  been  greatly  ob- 
structed by  the  disposition  which  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  especially 
among  Christian  ministers,  to  give  im- 
portance to  the  peculiarities  of  sects, 
and  to  rear  walls  of  partition  between 
different  denominations.  Shame  ought 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when 
he  remembers  that  under  no  religion 
have  intolerance  and  persecution  raged 
more  fiercely  than  under  the  gospel  of 


the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Chris- 
tians have  made  the  earth  to  reek  with 
blood  and  to  resound  with  denunciation. 
Can  we  wonder  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
war  has  been  cherished  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued 
to  ravage  among  the  nations  ?  Were 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  in- 
culcated with  but  half  the  zeal  which 
has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  dis- 
puted doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-oper- 
ation might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
produced  among  Christians  of  every 
nation,  most  propitious  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of 
both  hemispheres  are  at  this  moment 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  than  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  an  intercourse, 
founded  on  religious  sympathies,  is  grad- 
ually connecting  the  most  distant  re- 
gions. What  a  powerful  weapon  is 
furnished  by  this  new  bond  of  union 
to  the  ministers  and  friends  of  peace ! 
Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be 
seized  to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in 
all  regions,  that  they  owe  their  first 
allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in 
heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great 
command  is,  love  ?  Should  they  not 
be  taught  to  look  with  a  shuddering 
abhorrence  on  war,  which  continually 
summons  to  the  field  of  battle,  under 
opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the 
same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others' 
blood  ?  Once  let  Christians  of  every 
nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
peace  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and 
their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  Human  affairs  will  rapidly  as- 
sume a  new  and  milder  aspect.  The 
predicted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on 
the  world.  Public  opinion  will  be  puri- 
fied. The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will 
grow  dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character 
will  be  admired  and  diffused.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have 
not  time,  to  i>otice  the  arguments  which 
are  urged  in  support  of  war.  Let  me 
only  say  that  the  common  argument, 
that  war  is  necessary  to  awaken  the 
boldness,  energy,  and  noblest  qualities 
of  human  nature,  will,  I  hop>e,  receive 
a  practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of 
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philanthropy  and  peace.  Let  it  appear 
in  your  lives  that  you  need  not  this  spark 
from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in 
your  breasts.  Let  it  appear  that  a  pacific 
spirit  has  no  affinity  with  a  tame  and 
feeble  character.  Let  us  prove  that 
courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been 
thought  to  flourish  most  in  the  rough 
field  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more 
generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture, 
in  the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  fear,  but  principle,  which 
has  made  us  the  enemies  oi  war.  In 
every  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which 
demands  daring  ancl  sacrifice  and  ex- 
posure to  hardship  and  toil,  let  us  em- 
bark with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our 
part  to  exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken, 
unwearied  resolution,  not  in  spreading; 
ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankino, 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  in  diffusing 
truth  and  virtue,  and  especisdhr  in  oppos- 
ing war.  The  doctrines  of  Christianitv 
have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be  will- 
ing, if  God  sh^l  require  it,  to  be  martyrs 
to  its  spirit,  —  the  neglected,  insulted 
spirit  of  peace  and  love.  In  a  better 
service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler 
cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almightv 
Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph 
over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men, 
the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  fallen  mon- 
uments of  the  forgotten  conqueror. 


Note  to  the  First  Discourse  on 

War. 

I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few 
remarks  on  the  arguments  which  are 
usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism; 
by  fighting  for  our  country,  we  learn  to 
love  It.  But  the  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  war  is  ordinarily  false  and 
spurious,  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust 
passion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  particular 
state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction 
of  other  nations.  A  genuine,  enlight- 
ened patriot  discerns  that  the  welfare  of 
his  own  country  is  involved,  in  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  society ;  and  in  the 
character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a 
Christian,  he  reioices  in  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  other  communities,  and  is 
anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said  that  a  mihtary  spirit  is  the 


defence  of  a  coontrr.  Bat  it  more  irt- 
quendy  endangers  tne  vital  interests  of 
a  nation  by  embroiling  it  with  other 
states.  This  spirit,  luce  every  other 
passion,  is  impatient  for  gratincation, 
and  often  precipitates  a  country  into 
unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  do 
need  of  a  military  spirit  Let  them  be 
attached  to  their  government  and  institu- 
tions by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and 
especiailly  by  experimental  conviction  of 
their  excellence,  and  they  will  never 
want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of 
redressing  national  grievances.  But  un- 
happily, the  weapons  of  war,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most 
successfully  by  the  unprincipled.  Jus- 
tice and  force  have  little  congeniality. 
Should  not  Christians  everywhere  strive 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as 
well  as  of  individual  disputes  to  an  im- 
partial umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of  this 
nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea 
of  reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of 
regular  society  ?  The  last  has  been 
accomplished.  Is  the  first  lo  be  aban- 
doned in  despair  ? 

It  is  said  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle, 
dissolute,  and  vicious  members  of  the 
community.  Monstrous  argument!  If 
a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a 
nation  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice 
consign  to  the  executioner  any  number 
of  its  subjects  whom  it  may  deem  a 
burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is.  that 
war  commonly  generates  as  many  proAi- 

fates  as  it  destroys.  A  disbanded  army 
lis  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  ab- 
sorbed. There  is  another  method,  not 
quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding  a 
country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious 
citizens,  but  vastly  more  effectual ;  and 
a  method  which  will  be  applied  with 
spirit  and  success  just  in  proportion  as 
war  shall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  I  refer  to  the  exertions 
which  Chnstians  have  commenced  for 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the 
ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially  for  ibt 
instruction  and  moral  culture  of  md^cnt 
children.  Christians  are  entreatea  to 
persevere  and  abound  in  these  godlike 
efforts.  By  diffusing  moral  and  rdig- 
ious  principles,  and  sober  and  indus- 
trious habits  through  the  laboring  classes 
of  society,  they  wul  dry  up  one  impor- 
tant source  of  war.    They  will  destroy 
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in  a  considerable  de^ee  the  materials  of 
armies.  In  proportion  as  these  classes 
become  well  principled  and  industrious, 
poverty  will  disappear,  the  population 
of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  pro- 
portioned to  its  resources,  and  of  course 
the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those 
who  have  no  alternative  but  beggary  or 
a  camp.  The  moral  care  which  is  at 
the  present  day  extended  to  the  poor  is 
one  of  the  most  honorable  features  of 
our  age.  Christians !  remember  that 
your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same  un- 
wearied  and  inventive  energy  which  has 
marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  military 
spirit  favors  liberty.  But  how  is  it  that 
nations,  after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so 
generally  enslaved  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
nberty  has  no  foundation  but  in  private 
and  public  virtue ;  and  virtue,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  of 
war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  said  that  without  war 
to  excite  and  invigorate  the  human  mind, 
some  of  its  noblest  enere^es  will  slum- 
ber, and  its  highest  quahties,  courage, 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  will  perish.  To 
this  I  answer  that,  if  war  is  to  be  encour- 
aged among  nations,  because  it  nourishes 
energy  and  heroism,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple war  in  our  families,  and  war  be- 
tween neighborhoods,  villages,  and  cities 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  for  such  con- 
tests would  equally  tend  to  promote 
heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death. 
Why  shall  not  different  provinces  of  the 
same  empire  annually  meet  with  the 
weapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive  their 
courage  ?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion 
with  horror ;  but  why  shall  contests  of 
nations,  rather  than  ot  provinces  or  fami- 
lies, find  shelter  under  this  barbarous 
argument  ? 

1  observe  again ;  if  war  be  a  blessing 
because  it  awakens  energy  and  courage, 
then  the  savage  state  is  peculiarly  privi- 
leged; for  every  savage  is  a  soldier, 
and  his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form 
him  to  invincible  resolution.  On  the 
same  principle,  those  early  periods  of 
society  were  happy,  when  men  were 
called  to  contend  not  only  with  one 
another  but  widi  beasts  of  prey ;  for  to 
tiiese  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  On  the  same 
principle,   the  feudal  ages  were  more 


favored  than  the  present ;  for  then  every 
baron  was  a  military  chief,  every  castle 
frowned  defiance,  and  every  vassal  was 
trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun 
with  monsters,  or  abandoned  to  savage 
or  feudal  violence,  in  order  that  heroes 
may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease 
to  vindicate  war  as  affording  excitement 
to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war 
to  awaken  human  energy.  There  is  at 
least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity in  blessing  as  in  destroying 
mankind.  The  conaition  of  the  human 
race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for  en- 
terprise, and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity. 
In  relieving  the  countless  wants  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploring  un- 
known regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and 
virtues  of  civilization  to  unimproved 
communities,  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  especially  in  spreading  the 
light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  how 
much  may  be  dared,  how  mucli  endured ! 
Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services  which 
demand  the  most  intense,  and  elevated, 
and  resolute,  and  adventurous  activity. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  were  nations 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  would  slumber  in  ignoble  ease  ; 
that,  instead  of  the  high-minded  mur- 
derers, who  are  formed  on  the  present 
system  of  war,  we  should  have  effeminate 
and  timid  slaves,  chrisdan  benevolence 
is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it 
once  form  the  cliaracter  of  a  people,  and 
it  will  attach  them  to  everv  important 
interest  of  society.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in 
every  region  under  heaven.  It  will  give 
a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a 
wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a 
courage  of  exhaustless  resource,  and 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  The  energy  of  this 
principle  has  been  tried  and  displayed 
m  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  and  in 
the  patient  labors  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  gospel  into  the  dreary  abodes 
of  idolatry.  Away,  then,  with  the  argu- 
ment that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of 
heroism.  The  school  of  the  peaceful 
Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapted  to 
teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder 
virtues,  which  adorn  humanity. 
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I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  war.  I  am  aware  that  to  some 
this  topic  mav  seem  to  have  political 
bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the 
pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a 
moral  and  religious  subject.  In  ap- 
proaching it  political  parties  and  inter- 
est vanish  from  my  mind.  They  are 
forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries 
and  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an 
end  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ, 
and  his  ministers  are  bound  to  concur 
with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  diffi- 
culty on  the  present  occasion  is,  to  select 
some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field 
which  opens  before  us.  After  some 
general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  single  topic,  which  at  present  de- 
mands peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands 
alone,  or  has  nothing  in  common  with 
other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the  text  in- 
timates, to  a  great  family.  It  may  be 
said  that  society,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  deformed  hy  war.  Even  in 
families  we  see  jamn^  interests  and 
passions,  invasions  of  rights,  resistance 
of  authority,  violence,  force ;  and  in 
common  life,  how  continually  do  we 
see  men  struggling  with  one  another  for 
property  or  distinction,  injuring  one 
another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another  by  jealousies,  neg- 
lects, and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is 
essentially  war,  but  war  restrained, 
hemmed  in,  disarmed  by  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  society.  To  limit  its 
ravages,  to  ^ard  rei)utation,  property, 
and  life,  society  has  instituted  govern- 
ment, erected  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power  of 
enacting  eaual  laws,  put  the  sword  into 
the  hand  01  the  magistrate,  and  pledged 
its  whole  force  to  his  support  Human 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing 
more  conspicuously  than  in  civil  institu- 


tions for  repressing  war,  retaliation,  and 
passionate  resort  to  force,  among  the 
citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it 
has  stopped.  Government,  which  is 
ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at 
home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms 
him  with  fire  and  sword  against  other 
communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  desola- 
tion and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  work 
of  spreading  misery  and  death.  Gov- 
ernment, the  peace-officer  at  home, 
breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it  into  a 
science,  reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes 
it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were 
the  most  honorable  work  of  nations. 
Strange,  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so 
successfully  put  down  the  wars  of  indi- 
viduals, has  never  been  inspired  and 
emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  more  gigantic 
crimes  and  miseries  of  public  war! 
But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of 
late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of ;  and 
in  reading  history  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  govern- 
ment in  promoting  internal  quii^t,  has 
been  to  accumulate  greater  resources 
for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed  is 
the  staple  of  history,  and  men  faatt 
been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged, 
as  if  the  human  frame  had  been  con- 
structed with  such  exquisite  skill  only 
to  be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 
These  reflections,  however,  it  is  sot 
mv  intention  to  pursue.  The  miseries 
of  war  are  not  my  present  subject  Out 
remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  theo 
in  their  true  light  What  gives  these 
miseries  pre-eminence  among  human 
woes  —  what  should  compel  us  to  kx^ 
on  them  with  peculiar  horror — is,  not 
their  awful  amount,  but  their  ori^ 
their  source.  They  are  miseries  ia- 
fiicted  by  man  on  man.  Thev  spriog 
from  depravity  of  will.  They  Dear  the 
impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardness  ol  heart 
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The  distorted  features,  writhing  frames, 
and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
—these  are  not  the  chief  horrors  of 
war :  they  sink  into  unimportance  com- 
pared with  the  infernal  passions  which 
work  this  woe.  Death  is  a  light  evil 
when  not  joined  with  crime.  Had  the 
countless  millions  destroyed  by  war 
been  swallowed  up  by  floods  or  yawning 
earthquakes,  we  should  look  back  awe- 
struck, but  submissive,  on  the  mysteri- 
ous providence  which  had  thus  fulfilled 
the  mortal  sentenc^oridnally  passed  on 
the  human  race.  But  tnat  man,  bom  of 
woman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to 
man,  and  commanded  by  an  inward  law 
and  the  voice  of  God  to  love  and  do 
good,  should,  through  selfishness,  pride, 
revenge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these 
torrents  of  human  blood,  —  here  is  an 
evil  which  combines  with  exquisite  suf- 
fering fiendish  guilt.  All  other  evils 
hde  before  it 

Such  are  the  dark  features  of  war.  I 
have  spoken  of  them  strongly,  because 
humanity  and  religion  demand  from  us 
all  a  new  and  sterner  tone  on  this  master 
evil.  But  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to 
observe,  that  whilst  war  is,  in  the  main, 
the  ofiFspring  and  riot  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions, better  principles  often  mix  with 
it  and  throw  a  veil  over  its  deformity. 
Nations  fight  not  merely  for  revenge  or 
booty.  Glory  is  often  the  stirring  word  ; 
and  glory,  though  often  misinterpreted 
and  m2ully  pursued  by  crime,  is  still  an 
Impulse  of  great  minds,  and  shows  a 
nature  made  to  burn  with  high  thoughts, 
and  to  pour  itself  forth  in  noble  deeds. 
Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle 
from  pure  motives  ;  and,  as  if  to  teach 
ns  that  unmingled  evil  cannot  exist  in 
Go^'s  creation,  the  most  ferocious  con- 
flicts have  been  brightened  by  examples 
of  magnanimous  and  patriotic  virtue. 
In  almost  all  wars  there  is  some  infu- 
sion of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  all  enthusi- 
asm tiiere  is  a  generous  element. 

Still  war  is  made  up  essentially  of 
crime  and  misery,  and  to  abolish  it  is 
one  great  purpose  of  Christianity,  and 
should  be  the  earnest  labor  of  philan- 
thropy; nor  is  this  enterprise  to  be 
scofited  at  as  hopeless.  The  tendencies 
of  civilization  are  decidedly  towards 
peace.  The  influences  of  progressive 
knowledge,  refinement,  arts,  and  national 
wealth,  are  pacific.  The  old  motives 
for  war  are  losing  power.     Conquest, 


which  once  maddened  nations,  hardly 
enters  now  into  the  calculation  of  states- 
men. The  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
termination  of  the  last  career  of  con- 
quest which  the  world  has  known,  is 
reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten, ft  is  now  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  development  of  a  nation's  re- 
sources in  peace  is  the  only  road  to 
prosperity ;  that  even  successful  war 
makes  a  people  poor,  crushing  them 
with  taxes  ana  crippling  their  progress 
in  industry  and  useful  arts.  We  nave 
another  pacific  influence  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of 
society,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn 
their  interests  and  rights,  are  unwilling 
to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to  suffer 
and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and 
glory  of  a  privileged  few.  Again;  sci- 
ence, commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  ex- 
changes of  literature,  new  friendships, 
new  interests,  are  overcoming  the  old 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silent- 
ly spreading  the  sentiment  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happiness  of 
all.  Once  more  ;  public  opinion  is  con- 
tinually gaining  strength  in  the  civilized 
and  Christian  world ;  and  to  this  tribu- 
nal all  states  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here  are 
encouragements  to  labor  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

At  the  present  day,  one  of  the  chief 
incitements  to  war  is  to  be  found  in 
false  ideas  of  honor.  Military  prowess 
and  military  success  are  thougnt  to  shed 
peculiar  glory  on  a  people ;  and  many, 
who  are  too  wise  to  oe  intoxicated  with 
these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation  consists 
peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which  repels 
injury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  sword.  These  opinions 
I  snalf  now  examine,  beginning  with 
the  glory  attached  to  military  achieve- 
ments. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be  as- 
sociated strongly  with  military  exploits, 
ought  not  to  be  wondered  at.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and 
states  have  sought  to  spread  me  mili- 
tary spirit  by  loading  it  with  rewards. 
Badges,  ornaments,  distinctions,  the 
most  flattering  and  intoxicating,  have 
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been  the  prizes  of  war.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  Europe,  which  commenced  in 
baroarous  ages,  was  founded  on  military 
talent  and  success ;  and  the  chief  educa- 
tion of  the  young  noble  was,  for  a  long 
time,  little  more  than  a  training  for  bat- 
tle, —  hence  the  strong  connection  be- 
tween war  and  honor.  All  past  ages  have 
bequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the 
structure  of  society  has  given  it  a  fear- 
ful force.  Let  us  consider  it  with  some 
particularity. 

The  idea  of  Honor  is  associated  with 
war.  But  to  whom  does  the  honor  be- 
long? If  to  any,  certainly  not  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who 
are  particularly  engaged  in  it.  The 
mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at  home, 
and  hire  others  to  fight ;  who  sleep  in 
their  warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to 
sleep  on  the  cold  and  damp  earth  ;  who 
sit  at  their  well-spread  board,  and  hire 
others  to  take  the  chance  of  starving ; 
who  nurse  the  slightest  hurt  in  their 
own  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  expose 
themselves  to  mortal  wounds,  and  to 
linger  in  comfortless  hospitals,  —  cer- 
tainly this  mass  reap  little  honor  from 
war  ;  the  honor  belongs  to  those  imme- 
diately engaged  in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then, 
what  IS  the  chief  business  of  war  ?  It 
is  to  destroy  human  life  ;  to  mangle  the 
limbs ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body ;  to 
plunge  the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a 
lellow-creature ;  to  strew  the  earth  with 
bleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them 
under  mot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to 
batter  down  and  bum  cities ;  to  turn 
fruitful  fields  into  deserts ;  to  level  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magni- 
ficent abode  ot  opulence ;  to  scourge 
nations  with  famine ;  to  multiply  wid- 
ows and  orphans.  Are  these  honorable 
deeds?  Were  you  called  to  name  ex- 
ploits worthy  of  demons,  would  you  not 
naturally  select  such  as  these  ?  Grant 
that  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it 
is  a  dreadful  necessity,  such  as  a  good 
man  must  recoil  from  with  instinctive 
horror  ;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them 
from  guilt,  it  cannot  turn  them  into 
glory.  We  have  thought  that  it  was 
honorable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate 

Eain,  to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking 
rom  the  jaws  of  death.  We  have 
placed  among  the  revered  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  the  discoverers  of 
arts  which  alleviate  human  su£ferings, 
which  prolong,  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer 


human  life  ;  and  if  these  arts  be  honor- 
able, where  is  the  glory  of  maltiplying 
and  aggravating  tortures  and  death  r 

It  wUl  be  re^ed,  that  the  honorable^ 
ness  of  war  consists  not  in  the  business 
which  it  performs,  but  in  the  motives 
from  which  it  springs,  and  in  the  qoafi- 
ties  which  it  indicates.  It  will  be  asked, 
Is  it  not  honorable  to  serve  one's  coal- 
try,  and  to  expose  one's  life  in  its  cause  7 
Yes,  our  country  deserves  love  and  ser- 
vice ;  and  let  her  faithful  friends,  facr 
loyal  sons,  who,  under  the  guidance  d 
duty  and  disinterested  zeal,  have  poured 
out  their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity.  But  who 
does  not  know  that  this  moral  heroisB 
is  a  very  di£ferent  thing  from  the  com- 
mon military  spirit  ?  Who  is  so  simple 
as  to  believe  that  this  all- sacrificing  pa- 
triotism of  principle  is  the  nM>tive  whidi 
fills  the  ranks  of  war,  and  leads  men  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  amis?  Does 
this  sentiment  reign  in  the  commoo 
soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven  frao 
all  other  modes  of  support  and  hires 
himself  to  be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents  a 
day?  Or  does  it  reign  in  the  officei; 
who,  for  pay  and  promotion,  from  fitt 
sense  of  reputation,  or  dread  of  disgrace 
meets  the  foe  with  a  fearless  mntr 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  patriotisa 
nourished  by  war,  —  I  mean  that  whidi 
burns  to  humble  other  nations,  and  10 
purchase  for  our  own  the  exaltatk>]i  d 
triumph  and  superior  force.  But  as  lor 
true  patriotism,  which  has  its  root  ia 
benevolence,  and  which  desires  the  real 
and  enduring  happiness  of  our  country, 
nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than  vas", 
and  no  class  of  men  have  less  of  it  tbaa 
those  engaged  in  war.  Perhaps  in  no 
class  is  the  passion  for  display  and  .&- 
tinction  so  strong;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  infirmity,  they  are  apt  to  re- 
gard as  the  highest  interest  of  the  state; 
a  career  of  conquests,  whidi  makes  a 
show  and  dazzles  the  multitude,  hoverer 
desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to  foctip 
nations,  or  however  blighting  to  no 
prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  lead  Co 
the  choice  of  a  military  life  strip  it  ol 
all  claim  to  peculiar  honor.  There  aie 
employments  which,  from  their  pecuUff 
character,  should  be  undertaken  only 
from  high  motives.  This  is  pecaliariy 
the  case  with  the  profession  of  anas. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destntctioa,  tbt 
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infliction  of  the  most  dreaded  evils,  not 
only  on  wrcng-doem,  oppressors,  usurp- 
ers, tnit  on  the  innocent,  weak,  defence- 
less.   From  this  task  humanity  recoils, 
and  nothing  should  reconcile  us  to  it 
bat  the  solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
GcMd,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.    The 
man  who  undertakes  this  work  solely  or 
chiefly  to  earn  money  or  an  epaulette, 
commits,  however  unconsciously,  a  great 
wrong.    Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  who 
engages  in  military  life  is  bound,  as  in 
other  professions,  to  insure  from  his  em- 
ployers the  means  of  support,  and  that  he 
may  innocently  seek  the  honor  which  is 
awarded  to  faithful  and  successful  ser- 
vice.   Still,  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  profession,  from  the  solemnity  and 
terribleness  of  its  agency,  no  man  can 
engage  in  it  innocently  or  honorably, 
who  does  not  deplore  its  necessity,  and 
6ots  not  adopt  it  from  generous  motives, 
from  the  power  of  moral  and  public  con- 
siderations.  That  these  are  not  the  mo- 
tives which  now  fill  armies,  is  too  noto- 
rious to  need  proof.    How  common  is  it 
for  military  men  to  desire  war,  as  giv- 
ing rich  prizes  and  as  advancing  them 
in  their  profession.    They  are  willing 
to  slaughter  their  fellow-creatures  for 
money  and  distinction ;  — and  is  the  pro- 
fession of  such  men  peculiarly  glorious  ? 
I  am  not  prepared  to  denv  tnat  human 
life  may  sometimes  be  justly  taken ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  taken  under  the  solemn 
conviction  of  duty  and  for  great  public 
ends.    To  destroy  our  fellow-creatures 
for  profit  or  promotion,  is  to  incur  a 
guilt  from  which  most  men  would  shrink, 
could  it  be  brought   distinctly  before 
their  minds.    That  there  may  be  soldiers 
of  principle,  men  who  abhor  the  thought 
of  shedding  human  blood,  and  who  con- 
sent to  the  painful  office  onlv  because  it 
seems  to  them  imposed  by  tneir  country 
and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
freely  eranted.     Such  men  spring  up, 
especially  in  periods  of  revolution,  when 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  are  at  stake. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  mil- 
itary profession,  you  know.     That  men 
^etallv  enter  this  profession  from  self- 
ish motives,  that  they  hire  themselves 
to  kill  for  personal  remuneration,  you 
Imow.     That  they  are  ready  to  slay  a 
fellow-creature,  from  inducements  not  a 
whit  more  disinterested  than  those  which 
lead  other  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a 
pernicious  insect,  you  know ;   and,  of 


consequence,  the  profession  has  no  pecul- 
iar tide  to  respect.  It  is  particularly  de- 
graded by  the  offer  of  prize-money.  The 
power  of  this  inducement  is  well  under- 
stood. But  is  it  honorable  to  kill  a  fel- 
low-creature for  a  share  of  his  spoils  ? 
A  nation  which  offers  prize-money  is 
chareeable  with  the  crime  of  tainting  the 
mina  of  the  soldier.  It  ofifers  him  a 
demoralizing  motive  to  the  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  saps  high 
principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It 
estabnshes  the  most  inhuman  method  of 
getting  rich  which  civilized  men  can  pur- 
sue. I  know  that  society  views  this 
subject  diEerentiy,  and  more  guilt  should 
be  attached  to  society  than  to  the  soldier ; 
but  still  the  character  of  the  profession 
remains  degraded  by  the  motives  which 
most  commonly  actuate  its  members ; 
and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly 
among  the  last  vocations  to  be  called 
honorable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  miscon- 
strued. I  hiean  not  to  deny  to  military 
men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes  at 
society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable 
in  regard  to  war,  and  the  burden  presses 
too  heavily  on  all  to  allow  any  to  take 
up  reproaches  afi;ainst  others.  Society 
has  not  only  established  and  exalted  the 
military  profession,  but  studiously  allures 
men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity, 
and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it  have 
on  their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages, 
the  sanction  of  opinion  and  law,  and  the 
applauding  voice  of  nations ;  so  that 
justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of 
peculiar  deviations  from  duty,  or  of  fall- 
ing below  society  in  moral  worth  or  pri- 
vate virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the 
military  profession  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  false  estimate  of  courage  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Christian  world.  Men 
are  dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point 
is  popular  opinion  more  perverted  and 
more  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  to  this 
point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular 
attention.  The  truth  is,  that  the  delu- 
sion on  this  subject  has  come  down  to 
us  from  remote  a^es,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character.  Our  northern  ances- 
tors, who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in 
respect  to  military  courage.  They  made 
it  the  first  of  virtues.    One  of  the  chief 
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articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle  was  trans- 
ported at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god 
Odin,  a  terrible  paradise,  where  he  was 
to  quaff  for  ever  delicious  draughts  from 
the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  So  rooted 
was  this  fanaticism,  that  it  was  thought 
a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age  ; 
and  death  by  violence,  even  if  inflicted 
by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  more 
honorable  than  to  expire  by  the  slow, 
inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This 
spirit,  aidect  by  other  causes,  broke  out 
at  length  into  chivalry,  the  strangest 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mercy  and 
cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  senti- 
ment, to  be  found  in  human  history. 
This  whole  institution  breathed  an  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a 
good  knight.  Danger  was  thirsted  for, 
when  it  might  innocently  be  shunned. 
Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amuse- 
ments full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to 
mortal  wounds,  were  pursued  with  pas- 
sionate eagerness.  The  path  to  honor 
lay  through  rash  adventures,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  was  the  scorn  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  death  which  they  expressed. 
This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  meas- 
ure to  good  sense,  and  still  more  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is  rife  : 
and  not  a  few  imagine  fearless  courage 
to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  afRrm.  It  ought  to  be 
prized,  sought,  cherished.  Though  not 
of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid 
to  virtue.  It  gives  us  the  command  of 
our  faculties  when  needed  most  It 
converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm 
look  often  awes  the  injurious  and  silences 
insult.  All  great  enterprises  demand  it, 
and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into 
magnanimity.  Whilst  it  leaves  us  ex- 
posed to  many  vices,  it  saves  us  from 
one  class  peculiarly  ignominious,  — from 
the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compli- 
ance which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accom- 
panied, too,  with  an  animated  conscious- 
ness of  power,  which  is  one  of  the  high 
enjoyments  of  life.  We  are  bound  to 
chensh  it  as  the  safeguard  of  happiness 
and  rectitude ;  and  when  so  cherished  it 
takes  rank  among  the  virtues. 

Still,  courage,  considered  in  itself,  or 
without  reference  to  its  origin  and  mo- 
tives, and  regarded  in  its  common  mani- 


festations, is  not  virtue,  is  not  raoial 
excellence ;  and  the  disposition  to  exak 
it  above  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  delusions  whidi 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  finom  bar- 
barous times.  In  most  men,  courage 
has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization  of 
the  bodv.  It  belongs  to  the  nerves 
rather  tnan  the  character.  In  some,  it 
is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rashness^ 
In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  pas* 
sions  obscuring  the  idea  of  danger ;  is 
another,  from  the  want  of  imagiDatkxi 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  brini^ng  fotiffc 
evils  near.  The  courage  of  the  unedo- 
cated  may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity; 
to  the  absence  of  thought  and  seiist- 
bility.  Many  are  courageous  ^m  the 
dread  of  the  infamy  absurdly  attached 
to  cowardice.  One  terror  expels  anodicr. 
A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer. 
To  show  the  moral  worthlessness  <tf 
mere  courage,  of  contempt  of  bodilf 
suffering  and  pain,  one  consideration  s 
sufficient ;  —  the  most  abandoned  hawt 
possessed  it  in  perfection.  The  viUaia 
often  hardens  into  the  thorough  hero,  if 
courage  and  heroism  be  one  1  he  man 
complete  his  success  in  searing  coft* 
science  and  defying  God,  the  man 
dauntless  his  daring.  Long-continned 
vice  and  exposure  naturally  gcnertte 
contempt  of  life  and  a  reckless  encouh 
ter  of  peril.  Courage,  considered  in 
itself,  or  without  reference  to  its  canso^ 
is  no  virtue,  and  deserves  no  esteem 
It  is  found  in  the  best  and  the  wccs^ 
and  is  to  be  judged  according  to  tkc 
qualities  from  which  it  springs  and  wtA 
which  it  is  conjoined.  There  is,  m 
truth,  a  vnrtuous,  glorious  courage :  te 
it  happens  to  be  found  least  in  tliost 
who  are  most  admired  for  bravery,  it 
is  the  courage  of  principle,  which  dans 
to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which 
puts  to  hazard  reputation,  rank,  the 
prospects  of  advancement,  the  sympatlnr 
of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the  wochL 
rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  dm^ 
It  is  the  courage  of  benevolence  and 
piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  m 
withstanding  error,  superstition,  vio^ 
oppression,  mjustice,  and  the  mwhticst 
foes  of  human  improvement  and  hapf»- 
ness.  It  is  moral  energy,  that  fofce  «€ 
will  in  adopting  duty  over  which  nies 
and  suffering  nave  no  power.  It  b 
courage  of  a  soul  which  reverences ' 
too  much  to  be  greatly  moved 
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what  be^s  the  body ;  which  thirsts  so 
l&teDsely  for  a  pure  inward  life,  that  it 
can  yield  up  the  animal  life  without 
fear ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spir- 
itual, celestial  good  has  been  unfolded 
so  brightly  as  to  obscure  all  worldly 
interests;  which  aspires  after  immor- 
tality, and  therefore  heeds  little  the  pains 
or  pleasures  of  a  day ;  which  has  so  con- 
centred its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds 
a  joy  in  the  perils  and  sufferings  by 
which  its  loysdty  to  God  and  virtue  may 
be  approved.  This  courage  may  be 
called  the  perfection  of  humanity,  for  it 
is  the  exercise,  result,  and  expression 
of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  this  coiu^e  has 
hardly  any  thing  in  conmion  with  what 

gsnenilly  bears  the  name,  and  has  been 
uded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?  Can 
any  man,  not  wholly  blinded  to  moral 
(Hstinctions,  compare  or  confound  with 
this  divine  energy  the  bravery  derived 
from  constitution,  nourished  by  ambi- 
tion, and  blazing  out  in  resentment, 
which  forms  the  glory  of  military  men 
and  of  men  of  the  world  ?  The  cour- 
age of  military  and  ordinary  life,  instead 
of  resting  on  high  and  unchangeable 
principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  re- 
ward in  vulgar  praise.  Superior  to 
bodily  pain,  it  crouches  before  censure, 
and  dares  not  face  the  scorn  which 
^thfulness  to  God  and  unpopular  duty 
most  often  incur.  It  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one 
strong  passion,  fear ;  but  the  other  pas- 
sions it  leaves  unmastered,  and  thus  dif- 
fers essentially  from  moraJ  strength  or 
freatness,  which  consists  in  subjecting 
2il  appetites  and  desires  to  a  pure  and 
high  standard  of  rectitude.  Brilliant 
courage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
a  principle  of  universal  self-control,  is 
often  joined  with  degrading  pleasures, 
with  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  with  a  hardihood 
which  defies  God  as  well  as  man,  and 
which,  not  satisfied  with  scorning  death, 
contemns  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow. 
So  wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bra- 
very which  has  so  long  been  praised, 
sung,  courted,  adored.  It  is  time  that 
It  should  be  understood.  It  is  time  that 
^  old,  barbarous,  indiscriminate  wor- 
ship of  mere  courage  should  give  place 
to  a  wise  moral  jud^ent.    This  fsuiati- 


cism  has  done  much  to  rob  Christiani^ 
of  its  due  honor.  Men  who  give  their 
sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fierv  and 
destructive  valor  of  the  soldier,  will  see 
little  attraction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  Jesus.  His  unconquerable  for- 
bearance, the  most  genuine  and  touch* 
ing  expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy, 
may  «ven  seem  to  them  a  weakness. 
We  read  of  those  who,  surrounding  the 
cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They 
did  it  in  their  ignorance.  More  guilty, 
more  insensible  are  those  who,  living 
under  the  light  of  Christianity,  and 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in 
that  cross  a  glory  which  pours  contempt 
on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delusion 
never  cease  ?  Will  men  never  learn  to 
reverence  disinterested  love  ?  Shall  the 
desolations  and  woes  of  ases  bear  their 
testimony  in  vain  against  the  false  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world? 
Shall  Christ,  shdl  mcMral  perfection, 
shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall  God 
manifest  in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted 
by  the  worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  sav- 
age hordes  ?  Shall  the  cross  ostenta- 
tiously YfCfm  on  tlie  breast  never  come 
to  the  heart,  a  touching  emblem  and 
teacher  of  all-suffering  love  ?  I  do  not 
ask  these  questions  in  despair.  Whilst 
we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  false  notions  of  honor,  we 
see  and  ought  to  recognize  its  progress. 
War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief  path 
to  glory.  The  greatest  names  are  not 
now  written  in  blood.  The  purest  fame 
is  the  meed  of  genius,  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  piety,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
The  passion  for  military  glory  is  no 
longer,  as  once,  able  of  itseu  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  In  all  this  let  us 
rejoice. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  aimed  to 
show  that  the  glory  awarded  to  military 
prowess  and  success  is  unfounded,  —  to 
show  the  deceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war. 
I  proceed  to  another  topic,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  give  us  a  full  understanding 
of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by 
the  idea  of  honor  in  exciting  nations  to 
hostility.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  little  admiration  of  warlike  achieve- 
ments, and  are  generally  inclined  to 
peace,  but  who  still  imagine  that  the 
honor  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in 
quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury,  and 
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who,  consequently,  when  their  country 
has  been  wronged,  are  too  prone  to 
rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its  interests 
have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps 
its  well-being  imperiously  demands  con- 
tinued peace.  Still  its  honor  is  said  to 
call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
thought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim. 
That  national  honor  should  oe  dear,  and 

fuarded  with  jealous  care,  no  man  will 
eny ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it, 
we  should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means,  lest  we  set  up  for  our 
worship  a  false,  unjust,  merciless  deity, 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame. 
I  ask,  then,  in  what  does  the  honor  of 
a  nation  consist?  What  are  its  chief 
elements  or  constituents  ?  The  com- 
mon views  of  it  are  narrow  and  low. 
Every  people  should  study  it;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall 
learn  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  What,  I  ask 
again,  is  this  national  honor  from  which 
no  sacrifice  must  be  withheld  ? 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honor 
is  undoubtedly  justice.  A  people,  to 
deserve  respect,  must  lay  down  the 
maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  inter- 
course with  other  communities,  that 
justice  —  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  states  —  shall  take  rank  of  its  in- 
terests. A  nation  without  reverence  for 
right  can  never  plead  in  defence  of  a 
war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honor,  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain. 
It  bears  a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans 
of  human  blood  cannot  wash  away.  With 
these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief 
magistrate  recently  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative body  in  this  country. 

"  No  community  of  men,"  he  says, 
"  in  any  age  or  nation,  under  any  dis- 
pensation, political  or  religious,  has  been 
governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations 
or  conflicts  with  other  states.  It  is  not 
justice  and  magnanimity,  but  interest 
and  ambition,  dignified  under  the  name 
of  state  policy,  that  has  governed, 
and  ever  will  govern,  masses  of  men 
acting  as  political  communities.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
justice :  but  what  citizen  in  any  country 
would  venture  to  contend  for  justice  to 
a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his 
state,  without  forfeiting  the  character  of 
a  patriot  ? " 


Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,— 
and  to  our  own  country  it  was  applied^ 
— then,  I  say,  we  have  no  honor  to  fifbt 
for.  A  people  sjrstematically  sacrifiaag 
justice  to  its  interests,  is  essentially  a 
band  of  robbers,  and  receives  but  the 
just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in  the 
assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  moral 
principles.  The  voice  of  justice  is  not 
always  drowned  by  the  importunities  d 
interest ;  nor  ou^ht  we,  as  citizens,  to 
acquiesce  in  an  injurious  act  on  the  part 
of  our  rulers  towards  other  states,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary 
working  of  human  selfishness.  1 1  oogM 
to  be  reprobated  as  indignantly  as  the 
wrongs  of  private  meiL  A  people  strict- 
ly just  has  an  honor  indepeixient  d 
opinion,  and  to  which  opinion  must  pay 
homage.  Its  glory  is  purer  and  more 
endunng  than  that  of  a  thousand  victo- 
ries. Let  not  him  who  prefers  for  his 
country  the  renown  of  military  spirit 
and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  at 
his  zeal  for  its  honor.  He  does  noC 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires 
for  his  country  no  higher  praise  tfaaa 
has  been  gained  by  many  a  savage 
horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation  s 
honor  is  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  A 
people  ought  to  regard  itself  as  a  nieai> 
ber  of  the  human  family,  and  as  bovond 
to  bear  part  in  the  work  of  human 
provement  and  happiness.  The 
tion  of  benevolence,  belonging  to 
as  individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their 
associated  capacities.  We  have,  indeed* 
no  right  to  form  an  association,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  which  severs  us  from  die 
human  race.  I  care  not  though  men  <d 
loose  principles  scofiE  at  the  idea  oi  a 
nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  hieh  for  humaa 
mocKery;  and  this  duty  m  particular, 
so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has  becft 
reduced  to  practice.  Our  own  countf^^ 
in  framing  its  first  treaties,  proposed  ta 
insert  an  article  prohibiting  privateering: 
and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  hunuuiiij* 
to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
England,  from  philanthropy,  abol- 


war. 
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ished  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
nation  stands  alone  ;  and  each  is  ~ 
to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the  pf^ 
motion  of  equitable,  pacific,  and 
i  cent  relations  among  all  countries. 
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t0  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  principles 
of  intercourse  and  national  law.  This 
country  is  intrusted  by  God  with  a  mis- 
sion for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  com- 
mend to  all  nations  free  institutions,  as 
the  sources  of  public  prosperity  and 
personal  dignity ;  and  I  trust  we  desire 
to  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of  nations 
by  fidelity  to  our  trust.  A  people  reck- 
less of  the  interest  of  the  world,  and 
^fligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs 
tar  deeper  disgrace  than  bv  submission 
to  wrongs  ;  and  whenever  it  is  precipi- 
tated into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt, 
and  deserve  the  execration  of  present 
and  coming  times. 

I  now  come  to  another  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  nation's  honor ;  and  that  is, 
the  existence  of  insdtutions  which  tend 
and  are  designed  to  elevate  all  classes 
of  its  citizens.  As  it  is  the  improved 
character  of  a  people  which  alone  gives 
It  an  honorable  place  in  the  world,  its 
dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the 
extent  and  efficiency  of  its  provisions 
and  establishments  for  national  im- 
provement, —  for  spreading  education 
or  and  wide ;  for  purifying  morals  and 
refining  manners ;  for  enlightening  the 
ignorant  and  succoring  the  miserable ; 
fir  building  up  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  true 
religion.  The  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  individual  in  every  condition,  for 
unfolding  his  best  powers,  determines 
the  rank  of  a  nation.  Mere  wealth  adds 
nothing  to  a  people's  glory;  it  is  the 
]iation*s  soul  which  constitutes  its  great- 
ness. Nor  is  it  enough  for  a  country 
to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated, 
cnltivated  men ;  for  the  nation  consists 
of  the  many,  not  the  few ;  and  where 
the  mass  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sensuality,  there  vou  see  a  degraded 
community,  even  tnough  an  aristocracy 
of  science  be  lodged  m  its  bosom.  It 
is  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  people  to  which  the  patriot  should 
devote  himself  as  tiie  only  dignity  and 
safeguard  of  the  state.  How  needed 
diis  truth !  In  all  ages,  nations  have 
imagined  that  they  were  glorifying 
themselves  by  triumphing  over  foreign 
fees,  whilst  at  home  they  have  been 
denied  every  ennobling  institution ;  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  tyranny, 
defrauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  humanity,  enslaved  by  superstition, 


buried  in  ignorance,  and  cut  off  from 
all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  men.  They  have  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting 
for  the  very  despots  who  ground  them 
in  the  dust  Such  has  been  the  com- 
mon notion  of  national  honor ;  nor  is 
it  yet  efEaced.  How  many  among  our- 
selves are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for 
our  honor  as  a  people,  who  never  spent 
a  thought  on  the  institutions  and  im- 
provements which  ennoble  a  community, 
and  whose  character  and  examples  de- 
grade and  taint  their  country,  as  far  as 
their  influence  extends  ? 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  national  honor :  and  a  people 
cherishing  these  can  hardly  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  war.  I  shall  be  told,  how- 
ever, that  an  enlightened  and  just  peo- 
ple, though  less  exposed  to  hostilities, 
may  still  oe  wronged,  insulted,  and  en- 
dangered; and  I  shall  be  asked,  if  in 
such  a  case  its  honor  do  not  require  it 
to  repel  injury,  —  if  submission  oe  not 
disgrace  ?  I  answer,  that  a  nation  which 
submits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a 
sordid  love  of  ease  or  gain,  foneits  its 
claim  to  respect.  A  faint-hearted,  self- 
indulgent  people,  cowering  under  men- 
ace, shrinking  from  peril,  and  willing 
to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or  servile  con- 
cession, deserves  the  chains  which  it 
cannot  escape.  But  to  bear  much  and 
long  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  from 
reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble  ; 
and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and 
degradation  induce  men  to  see  higher 
glory  in  impatience  of  injury  and  quick- 
ness to  resent. 

Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  peo- 
ple, however  forbearing,  may  not  some- 
times owe  it  to  its  own  dignity  and  safety 
to  engage  in  war  ?  I  answer,  Yes. 
When  tne  spirit  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  forbearance,  instead  of  spreading 
peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  out- 
rage must  be  met  and  repressed  by 
force.  I  know  that  many  sincere  Chris- 
tians oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept 
of  Christ,  "  Resist  not  evil."  But  Chris- 
tianity is  wronged,  and  its  truth  exposed 
to  strong  objections,  when  these  and  the 
like  precepts  are  literally  construed. 
The  whole  legislation  of  Christ  is  in- 
tended to  teach  us  the  spirit  from  which 
we  should  act,  not  to  lay  down  rules 
for  outward  conduct.  The  precept, 
*' Resist  not  evil,"  if  practised  to  the 
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letter,  would  annihilate  all  government 
in  the  family  and  the  state  ;  for  it  is  the 
great  work  of  government  to  resist  evil 
passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is,  indeed, 
our  duty  as  Christians  to  love  our  worst 
enemy,  and  to  desire  his  true  good ;  but 
we  are  to  love  not  only  our  enemy,  but 
our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and 
to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights 
and  happiness  ;  and  when  we  abandon 
to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these 
fellow-beings  and  these  rights  com- 
mended by  God  to  our  love  and  care, 
we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that  expand- 
ed benevolence  which  Christianity  de- 
mands. A  nation,  then,  may  owe  it 
to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  engage  in 
war;  and  its  honor  demands  that  it 
should  meet  the  trial  with  invincible 
resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  its 
own  passions,  —  the  fear  of  the  crimes  to 
which  the  exasperations  and  sore  tempta- 
tions of  public  hostilities  expose  a  state. 
I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honor 
may  require  its  citizens  to  engage  in 
war ;  but  it  reouires  them  to  engage 
in  it  wisely,  —  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  rectitude  and  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 
On  no  other  conditions  does  war  com- 
port with  national  dignity;  and  these 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  A  peo- 
ple must  engage  in  war  wisely:  for 
rashness  is  dishonorable,  especially  in 
80  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern. 
A  nation  must  propose  a  wise  end  in 
war ;  and  this  remark  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  the  end  or  object  which, 
according  to  common  speech,  a  people 
is  bound  by  its  honor  to  propose,  is  gen- 
erally disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear  that  the  honor  of  a 
nation  requires  it  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances,  —  reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not 
and  cannot  repair  injuries.  Instead  of 
securing  compensation  for  past  evils,  it 
almost  always  multiplies  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  nation  loses  incompara- 
bly more  by  war  than  it  has  previously 
lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  people  to  have  been  spoiled 
by  another  state  of  **iive  millions  of 
dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions 
more,  and  will,  almost  certainly,  come 
forth  from  the  contest  burdened  with 
debt.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more 
than  wealth.    It  loses  many  lives.    Now, 


life  and  property  are  not  to  be 
against  each  other.     If  a  nation,  by  sla] 
ing  a  single  innocent  man.  could 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  wool 
have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  tl 
cause  alone.    A  human  being  cannot 
valued  by  silver  and  gold ;  and,  of 
sequence,  a  nation  can  never  be  aut 
ized  to  sacrifice  or  expose  thonsanc 
of  lives,  for  the  mere  recovery  of  pi 
erty  of  which  it  has  been  spoiled, 
secure  compensation  for  the  past  is 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war. 
true  end  is,  security  for  the  future, 
injury  inflicted  by  one  nation  on 
may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  s| 
from  which,   if  unresisted,  future 
increasing  outrages  are  to  be 
which  would  embolden  other  comi 
nities  in  wrong-doing,  and  against  wfai 
neither  property,  nor  life,   nor 
would  be  secure.    To  protect  a  st 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and 
cipled  aggression,  is  the  duty  of  ml 
and  protection  may  be  found  only 
war.     Here  is  the  legitimate  oc(    ' 
and  the  true  end  of  an  appeal  to 
Let  me  ask  you  to  apply  this  rule 
wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  whk 
will  be  easily  seen.     Suppose,  then, 
injury  to  have  been  inflicted  on  ns ' 
foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a  centi 
ago.     Suppose  it  to  have  been  infli< 
by  a  government  which  has  fallen  thrc 
its  lawlessness,  and  which  can  never 
restored.     Suppose  this  injury  to  ha^ 
been  followed,  during  this  long 
by  not  one  hostile  act.  and  not  one 
01  a  hostile  spirit.     Suppose  a  dis[ 
tion  to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the 
jurious   nation ;   and  suppose, 
that  our  long  endurance  has  not  e: 
us  to  a  single  insult  from  any 
power  since  the  general  pacificatm 
Europe.      Under  these  circui 
can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  ^ho" 
reason,  that  threatened  wrong,  or 
future  securi^,  requires  us  to  bring 
ourselves  ana  the  other  nation  the 
rors  and  miseries  of  war?     Does 
wisdom  join  with  humanity  in 
bating  such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  hon<N'  of  a 
requires  it  to  engage  in  a  war  for  a 
end.     I  add,  as  a  more  important 
that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to 
in  no  coimict  without  a  full 
ness  of  rectitude.     It  must  not  ai 
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to  arms  for  donbtfal  rights.  It  must  not 
think  it  enough  to  establish  a  probable 
claim.  The  true  principle  for  a  nation, 
as  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it  will  suffer 
rather  than  do  wrong.  It  should  prefer 
being  injured  to  the  hazard  of  doing 
injury.  To  secure  to  itself  this  futi 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  a  nation 
should  always  desire  to  refer  its  dis- 
putes to  an  impartial  umpire.  It  cannot 
too  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in 
its  own  cause.  That  same  semsh  parti- 
ality which  blinds  the  individual  to  the 
claims  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and  which  has 
compelled  society  to  substitute  public 
and  disinteresteci  tribunals  for  private 
war,  disqualifies  nations,  more  or  less, 
to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should 
lead  them  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate 
decision.  The  great  idea  which  should 
rise  to  the  mind  of  a  country  on  medi- 
tating war  is  rectitude.  In  declaring 
war,  it  should  listen  only  to  the  voice 
of  duty.  To  resolve  on  the  destruction 
of  our  fellow-creatures  without  a  com- 
mand from  conscience  —  a  commission 
from  God  —  is  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.  A  nation,  in 
declaring  war,  should  be  lifted  above  its 
passions  by  the  fearfulness  and  solem- 
nity of  the  act  It  should  appeal  with 
unfeigned  confidence  to  heaven  and 
earth  for  its  uprightness  of  purpose.  It 
should  go  forth  as  the  champion  of 
truth  and  justice,  as  the  minister  of 
God  to  vindicate  and  sustain  that  great 
moral  and  national  law,  without  which 
life  has  no  security,  and  social  improve- 
ments no  defence.  It  should  be  inspired 
with  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  pas- 
sions, but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of 
its  cause.  Nothing  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  legislation  is  so  solemn  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  By  nothing  do  a 
people  incur  such  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. Unless  justly  waged  war  in- 
volves a  people  in  the  guilt  of  murder. 
The  state  which,  without  the  command 
of  justice  and  God,  sends  out  fleets  and 
armies  to  slaughter  fellow -creatures, 
must  answer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as 
truly  as  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his 
victim.  Oh,  how  loudly  does  the  voice 
of  blood  cry  to  heaven  from  the  field  of 
battle  !  UndoubtWly,  the  men  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
kwdest  shouts  of  ages  stand  now  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  con- 
demned as  murderers ;  and  the  victories 


which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a 
nation  with  glory  have  fixed  the  same 
brand  on  multitudes  in  the  sight  of  the 
final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  essen- 
tial is  it  to  a  nation's  honor  that  it  should 
engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction  of 
rectitude ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an 
honorable  war.  A  nation  should  engage 
in  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  It  should 
beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest 
supplication,  that  the  dreadful  office  of 
destroying  fellow-beings  may  not  be  im- 
posed on  it.  War  concentrates  all  the 
varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation 
which  can  inflict  these  without  sorrow, 
contracts  deeper  infamy  than  from  cow- 
ardice. It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and 
will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  en- 
lightened and  Christian  ages  with  the 
horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities 
of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  calamities  of  war,  its  slaughter,  >, 
famine,  and  desolation,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall 
chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have  had  no 
share  in  provoking  and  no  voice  in  pro- 
claiming it ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of 
its  honor  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
these  woes,  which  is  steeled  to  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  war  should  be 
regarded.  Is  it  so  regarded.*^  When, 
recendy,  the  suggestion  of  war  was 
thrown  out  to  this  people,  what  recep- 
tion did  it  meet  ?  Was  it  viewed  at 
once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian 
nation  should  immediately  and  most 
earnestly  consider  it  ?  Was  it  received 
as  a  proposition  to  slaughter  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  Did  we  feel 
as  if  threatened  with  a  calamity  more 
fearful  than  earthauakes,  famine,  or  pes- 
tilence ?  The  blight  which  might  fall  on 
our  prosperity  drew  attention ;  but  the 
thought  of  devoting,  as  a  people,  our 
power  and  resources  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  of  those  whom  a  common 
nature,  whom  reason,  conscience,  and 
Christianity  command  us  to  love  and 
save, — dia  this  thrill  us  with  horror? 
Did  the  solemn  inquiry  break  forth 
through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send 
abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No.  There 
was  little  manifestation  of  the  sensi- 
bility with  which  men  and  Christians 
should  look  such  an  evil  in  the  face. 
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As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and 
blinded  to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.  The  principles  of  honor,  to  which 
the  barbarism  and  infatuation  of  dark 
ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The 
generous,  merciful  spirit  of  our  religion 
IS  little  understood.  The  law  of  love 
preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour  is  trampled  on 
by  public  men.  The  true  dignity  of 
man,  which  consists  in  breathing  and 
cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  towards  every  human  being, 
is  counted  lolly  in  comparison  with  that 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggran- 
dizement which  turns  our  earth  into  an 
image  of  the  abodes  of  the  damned. 
How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  passively, 


uncomplaining!^,  sufiFer  the  men  of  this 
world,  the  ambitious,  vindictive,  and  self- 
ish, to  array  them  against  their  brethren 
in  conflicts  which  thev  condemn  and 
abhor  ?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and 
the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christianitj, 
find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the 
wickedness  which  precipitates  nations 
into  war,  and  to  startle  and  avaken 
nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility 
in  taking  arms  against  the  chiklren  i 
their  Father  in  heaven  ?  Prince  of 
Peace  !  Saviour  of  men  !  speak  in  thtoe 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  feaifol 
warning;  and  redeem  the  worid  far 
which  thou  hast  died  from  lawless  and 
cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  erf  rapine 
and  murder,  from  the  powers  of  auk- 
ness  and  hell ! 


LECTURE  ON    WAR. 


Preface. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the. last  year  (1838).  It  was 
prepared  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  was  prepared 
on  that  very  account.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished, in  conse(juence  of  fresh  proofs 
of  the  insensibility  of  the  mass  of  this 
community  to  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  war.  For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity 
has  been  brought  distinctly  before  us ; 
we  have  been  driven  by  one  of  the 
States  into  a  hostile  position  towards  a 
CTeat  European  power ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated 
in  and  out  of  Congress  is  a  sad  proof 
of  the  very  general  want  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  views  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our 
national  and  individual  well-being.  One 
would  think  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
war  with  England  would  call  forth  one 
strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feel- 
ings. Can  a  more  calamitous  event, 
with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  imag- 
ined ?  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal 
harm  ?  With  what  other  nation  do  we 
hold  equally  profitable  connections  ?  To 
what  other  are  we  bound  by  such  strong 


and   generous  ties?    We  are  of  oac 
blood.    We  speak  one  language.    We 
have  a  common  reli|;ion.    We  nave  Ae 
noble  bond  of  free  institutions  :  and  tt 
these  two  countries,  above  all  others,  ii 
the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth  intrusted  • 
by  Providence,     A   war  with  Enghnd. 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  sweep  onrdiips  , 
from  the  seas,  cut  off  our  interconr* 
with  the  world,  shut  up  our  great  sta-  • 
pies,  palsy  the  spirit  of  internal  iropw*' 
ment,   and  smite  with  languor,  if  net 
death,  our  boldest  enterprises.   It  wodd 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  our  fe!lo»"  ^ 
creatures  vast  resources,  which  are  now 
working  out  for  us  unparalleled  prt** 
perity.      It  would  load  us  with  tax»  i 
and  public  debts,  and  breed  interM  ■ 
discontents  with  which  a  free  gp*^  " 
ment  contends  at  fearful  odds  in  « 
midst  of  war.     Instead  of  co^'«™f  *? 
ocean  with   the  sails  of   a  beneficent 
commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with  pn- 
vateers,   that  is,   as    legalized  pi«2| 
Our  great  cities  would  be  ^'^^^^iSr 
with  invasion  ;  and  the  din  of  indnOT 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  w««" 
be  stilled.     And  all  this  would  coae 
upon  us  at  a  moment  when  the  ccnsffj 
is  pressing  forward  to  wealth,  g***^^2 
and  every  kind  of  improvement,  win 
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an  impulse,  a  free  joyous  activity,  which 
has  no  pairallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  these  immense  sacrifices 
are  to  be  made  for  a  tract  of  wild  land, 
perhaps  not  worth  the  money  which  it 
oas  cost  us  within  a  few  weeks  past, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  expenses  of 
Maine,  and  the  losses  which  the  whole 
country  has  sufEered  by  interruption  of 
trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  not  to 
sa£Fer  alone.  We  should  inflict  in  such 
a  war  deep  wounds  on  England,  not 
only  on  her  armed  bands,  on  her  rich 
merchants,  on  her  wide-spread  interests, 
hot  on  vast  numbers  of  her  poor  pop- 
ilation,  who  owe  subsistence  to  the 
eiiq)loyment  furnished  by  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  two  countries.  Thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  her  labor- 
ers would  be  reduced  to  want  and  misery. 
Nor  would  it  be  any  mitigation  of  these 
evils  to  a  man  ox  humanity  that  we 
vere  at  war  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between 
tliese  countries  would  be  felt  through 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  present 
bears  no  resemblance  to  those  half-bar- 
haxous  ages,  when  nations  stood  apart, 
frowning  on  one  another  in  surly  inde- 
pendence. Commerce  is  binding  all 
nations  together;  and  of  this  golden 
chain  England  and  America  are  the 
chief  links.  The  relations  between  these 
countries  cannot  become  hostile  without 
deranging,  more  or  less,  the  intercourse 
of  all  other  communities,  and  bringing 
evils  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  War  can  hardly  spring 
tip  between  two  great  countries  without 
extending  beyond  them.  This  fire  natu- 
rally spreads.  The  peace  of  nations  is 
preserved  by  a  kina  of  miracle.  The 
addition  of  a  new  cause  of  conflict  is  al- 
ways to  be  dreaded ;  but  never  more  than 
at  this  moment,  when  communities  are 
tbwly  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  All  nations  may  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  which  we  may 
thoughtlessly  begin ;  and  if  so,  we  shall 
have  to  answer  for  wide  and  prolonged 
ilaughters,  from  which  we  should  recoil 
with  horror,  could'  they  be  brought 
phinly  before  our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on 
"C  wtwld  at  a  moment  of  singular  in- 
terest and  promise  to  society ;  after  an 
unparalleled  duration  of  peace ;  when 


a  higher  civilization  seems  to  be  dawn- 
ing on  Christendom ;  when  nations  are 
everywhere  wakin?  up  to  develop  their 
own  resources  ;  wnen  the  conquests  ^ 
industry,  art,  and  science  are  taking  the 
place  ol  those  of  war ;  when  new  ^ciU- 
ties  of  intercourse  are  bringine  coun- 
tries from  their  old  unsoci^  distance 
into  neighborhood ;  and  when  the  great- 
est of  aB  social  revolutions  is  going  on, 
that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  middling 
and  laboring  classes,  of  the  multitude  <S 
the  human  race.  To  throw  the  fire- 
brand of  war  among  the  nations  at  this 
period  would  be  treason  against  human- 
ity and  civilization,  as  foul  as  was  ever 
perpetrated.  The  nation  which  does 
this  must  answer  to  God  and  to  society 
for  every  criminal  resistance  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  Every  year,  every 
day  of  peace  is  a  gain  to  mankind,  for 
it  adds  some  strength  to  the  cords  which 
are  drawing  the  nations  together.  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  motives  to 
peace,  we  have  made  light  of  the  pres- 
ent darker.  How  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  felt  the  infinite  interests  which  a 
war  would  put  in  jeopardy.^  Manv 
have  talked  of  national  honor,  as  duel- 
lists talk  of  their  reputation  ;  a  few  have 
used  language  worthy  of  a  mob  making 
a  ring  to  see  a  fight.  Hardly  anywhere 
has  a  tone  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject  been  uttered.  National 
honor  !  This  has  been  on  our  lips  ;  as 
if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  con- 
sist in  earnest,  patient  efforts  for  peace, 
not  only  for  its^own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humanity;  as  if  this  great  country, 
after  a  long  history  which  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  its  prowess,  needed  to  rush  to 
battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward !  Are  we 
still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  }  Has 
Christianity  no  power  over  us  ?  Can  a 
people  never  learn  the  magnanimitv  of 
sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity  r  I 
am,  indeed,  aware  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  community  would  shrink  from 
this  war,  were  it  to  come  nearer.  But 
had  we  feelings  and  principles  worthy  of 
men  and  Christians,  should  we  wait  for 
the  evil  to  stand  at  our  door,  before 
waking  up  to  the  use  of  every  means 
for  averting  it  ? 

A  ^eat  addition  to  the  painfulness  of 
our  situation  is  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  forced  into  it.  One 
State  out  of  the  twenty>six  has  by  its 
rashness   exposed  us   to    the    greatest 
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calamities.  Maine,  by  sending  an  armed 
force,  without  warning,  into  the  disputed 
territory,  necessarily  awakened  in  the 
neighboring  British  Province  an  alarm, 
which  would  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented by  friendly  consultation  with  its 
Governor ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  this 
State,  by  declining  or  neglecting  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
national  executive  with  the  British  min- 
ister, virtually  took  our  foreign  relations 
into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a 
power  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  than  any  other  which  can 
be  imagined.  We  have  heard  of  the 
**  rights  "  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
But  to  some  of  us  these  are  less  formi- 
dable than  the  "  right "  of  each  State  to 
involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  The*  as- 
sumption of  such  a  power  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  a  rejection  of  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  the  confederacy.  Better  surren- 
der to  an  enemy  many  disputed  terri- 
tories, than  cede  this  right  to  a  State. 
Ill-starred  indeed  must  be  this  Union, 
if  any  one  of  its  members  may  commit 
all  the  rest  to  hostilities.  The  general 
government  has  at  this  moment  a  sol- 
emn duty  to  discharge,  one  requiring 
the  calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington, or  the  iron  will  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender 
the  management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions to  a  single  State. 

And  here  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union  for  his  temperate  and 
wise  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
He  will  feel,  I  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer 
elory  in  saving  a  country  from  war  than 
m  winning  a  hundred  battles.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of 
General  Scott.  To  this  distinguished 
man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  uniting 
with  military  energy  and  daring  the  spirit 
of  a  philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the 
field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  pacifi- 
cator, and  of  a  friend  of  mankind.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civil- 
ized communities,  we  doubt  whether  a 
brijj^hter  page  can  be  found  than  that 
which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees.   As  far  as  the  wrongs 


done  to  this  race  can  be  atoned  for. 
General  Scott  has  made  the  expiatioiL 
In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed 
borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded, 
not  so  much  by  policy,  as  by  the  noble- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  character,  bj 
moral  influences,  by  the  earnest  convic- 
tion with  which  he  has  enforced  on  afl 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  obligations 
of  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion. It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer 
fame  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  offer  this  trib- 
ute, because  I  would  do  something,  do 
matter  how  little,  to  hasten  die  tine 
when  the  spirit  of  Christian  humamrf 
shall  be  accounted  an  essential  attribute 
and  the  brightest  ornament  in  a  public 
man. 

I  close  this  preface  with  a  tope  wfaidi 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  as  an  unmean- 
ing commonplace.  We  have  ChristiaBf 
among  us  not  a  few.  Have  they  beet 
true  to  themselves  and  their  religion  ia 
the  present  agitation  of  the  questioo  o£ 
war  ?  Have  they  spoken  witn  strength 
and  decision  ?  Have  they  sai<l.  We  wil 
take  no  part  in  a  rash,  passionate,  in- 
necessary  war  ?  Or  have  they  sat  slil, 
and  left  the  country  to  parties  and  pal- 
iticians  ?  Will  they  always  consent  t» 
be  the  passive  tools  of  the  ambitioiis  or 
designing  ?  Is  the  time  never  to  cone; 
when  they  will  plant  themselves  on  their 
religion,  and  resolve  not  to  stir  an  inch» 
in  obedience  to  the  poli^  or  legisL 
of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  Uiis  toole 
I  have  enlarged  in  the  following  w* 
course,  and  1  respectfully  ask  for  it 
impartial  attention  of  Christians. 


Lecture. 

In  commencing  this  lecture  on  W; 
my  thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  W 
that  exemplary  servant  of  God.  the  F  " 
Noah  Worcester,  through  whose 
bors  more  than  through  any  other  c 
the  attention  of  the  community  has 
awakened  to  the  guilt  and  misery 
war.     I  feel  my  own  obligation  to  * 
in  this  particular.     In  truth,  it  was^ 
easy  to  know  him  and  to  escape  who^f  .j 
the  influence  of  his  character.    Soi»*! 
bued  was  he  with  the  spirit  ofj*^^ 
that  it  spread  itself  around  him  ifte^' 
fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.    Even  t* 
within  his  sphere,  who  listened  at 
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with  distrust  or  with  a  feeling  approach- 
ing opposition,  were  not  seldom  over- 
come by  the  sin^lar  union  in  his  con- 
versation of  gentleness,  earnestness,  and 
serene  wisdom.  He  did  not  live  in  vain. 
Ooe  of  my  motives  for  taking  part  in 
Ais  course  of  lectures  is  my  respect  for 
this  venerated  man.  Another  and  a 
stronger  motive  is  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  favorable  impression  made 
by  his  efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively 
Kttle  interest  in  the  suDJect  of  peace.  It 
is  a  reason  for  setting  forth  great  truths, 
tliat  sceptics  deride  them,  and  the  multi- 
tude pass  them  by  with  unconcern.  Dr. 
Worcester  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts 
of  a  crowd  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf 
of  peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his  tes- 
timony to  "  a  more  convenient  season." 
He  was  as  "  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." He  be^n  his  ministry  amidst 
the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He 
toolc  counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the 
divine  oracle  in  his  own  breast.  The 
tnith,  which  was  burning  as  a  fire  within 
him.  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He 
had  faith  in  it.  He  had  faith  in  God, 
its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to  trust.  So 
on^ht  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness 
to  truth,  on  the  very  ground  that  it  is 
unpopular,  neglectecT,  despised. 

In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to 
set  forth  the  chief  evil  of  war,  to  set 
forth  its  great  remedy,  and  then  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
nint  impression  made  by  its  woes  and 
crimes. 

Before  entering  on  these  topics,  I 
would  offer  one  or  two  remarks.  In 
speaking,  as  1  propose  to  do,  of  the  evils 
of  war,  I  have  no  thought  of  denying 
that  war  has  sometimes  done  good. 
There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse. Providence  brings  good  from 
;  every  thin^,  from  fear&l  sufferings, 
from  atrocious  crimes.  But  sufferings 
and  crimes  are  not  therefore  to  be  set 
down  among  our  blessings.  Murder 
sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  and  tri- 
umphs of  a  monster  of  guilt.  Robbery 
may  throw  into  circulation  the  useless 
hoards  of  a  miser.  Despotism  may  sub- 
due an  all- was  ting  anarchy.  But  we  do 
not,  therefore,  canonize  despotism,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.  In  fierce  ages,  when 
common  life  is  made  up  of  violence  and 
borders  on  bloodshed,  when  piracy  is  an 
honorable  trade,  and  a  stranger  is  a  foe, 
war,  by  accumulating  force  in  the  hands 


of  an  able  chieftain,  may  gather  many 
petty  tribes  under  one  iron  will,  and 
thus  a  state  may  be  founded,  and  its 
rude  organization  may  prove  a  germ  of 
social  order.  In  later  times,  war  may 
carry  into  less  civilized  regions  the  in- 
fluences, knowledge,  arts,  and  religion 
of  more  cultivated  nations.  Above  all, 
war  may  call  forth,  in  those  whom  it 
assails,  an  indignant  patriotism,  a  fervent 
public  spirit,  a  generous  daring,  and 
heroic  sacrifices,  which  testify  to  the 
inborn  greatness  of  human  nature ;  just 
as  great  vices,  by  the  horror  with  which 
they  thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction  they 
awaken,  often  give  strength  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  a  community.  These, 
however,  are  the  incidental  influences  of 
war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are  crime  and 
woe.  To  enthrone  force  above  right  is 
its  essential  character ;  and  order,  free- 
dom, civilization,  are  its  natural  prey. 
Besides,  the  benefits  of  war,  such  as 
they  are,  belong  to  unrefined  a^es,  when 
the  passions,  it  not  expended  in  public 
conflicts,  would  break  out  in  worse  forms 
of  rapine  and  lust,  and  when  one  nation 
can  act  on  another  only  by  violence. 
Society,  in  its  present  stage,  stands  in 
need  of  war  no  more  than  of  the  ordeal, 
the  rack,  the  in(juisition,  the  baronial 
license  of  the  middle  ages.  All  these 
monuments  and  ministers  of  barbarism 
should  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as 
I  proposed,  the  chief  evil  of  war.  The 
chief  evil  of  war !  What  is  it  ?  What 
induces  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of 
human  calamities.  In  replying  to  these 
questions,  I  shall  not  direct  you  to  the 
physical  sufferings  of  war,  however 
great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most 
agonizing  forms ;  the  overthrow  of 
proud  cities  ;  the  devastation  of  fruitful 
fields ;  the  impoverishing  of  nations ; 
famine ;  pestilence ;  these  form  the 
train  of  victorious  war.  "But  these  are 
not  the  distinguishing  evils  of  war. 
These  are  inflictions  of  other  causes 
much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes 
are  wasting  human  life  and  ioy  more 
than  battles.  Millions,  indeed,  die  by 
the  sword,  but  these  millions  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  countless 
multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and  painful 
disease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  as  well  as  bv  armies,  and 
more  frequently  swept  by  accidental 
conflagrations  tnan  by  the  flames  of  war. 
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Hostile  bands  ravage  the  fields;  but 
how  much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms, 
hurricanes  rush  over  land  and  sea,  pros- 
trating harvests,  and  destroying  the 
labors  of  years  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to 
reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow 
extent  I  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  mighty  powers  of  nature 
which  he  cannot  comprehend  or  with- 
stand ;  and,  amidst  their  beneficent 
operations,  all  of  them  inflict  much  suf- 
fering. What  distinguishes  war  is,  not 
that  man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain, 
spoiled,  crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice, the  treachery,  the  murderous 
nand  of  man.  The  evil  is  moral  evil. 
War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human 
crimes.  Here  is  its  distinguishing,  ac- 
cursed brand.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malifi;nity,  ra^e,  fraud, 
perfidy,  rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only 
slew  men,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns 
man  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the 
evil  of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be  the 
brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
kind;  that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  sufEering,  makes  the  infliction 
of  suffering  his  study  and  end;  that 
man,  whose  office  it  is  to  avert  and  heal 
the  wounds  which  come  from  nature's 
powers,  makes  researches  into  nature's 
laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  he  mav  become  the 
destroyer  of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all. 
There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold- 
hearted  indifference  to  human  miseries 
and  wrongs,  perhaps  more  shocking 
than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To 
my  mind,  this  contempt  of  human  nature 
is  singularly  offensive.  To  hate,  ex- 
presses something  like  respect.  But  in 
war,  man  treats  his  brother  as  nothing 
worth  ;  sweeps  away  human  multitudes 
as  insects :  tramples  them  down  as 
grass  ;  mocks  at  their  rights  ;  and  does 
not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil 
of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  The  field  of 
battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense 
cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  the  hell  within  the 
human  breast  blazes  out  fiercely  and 
without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell 
in  any  region  of  the  universe  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  There  the  fiends 
hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war 
are  more  striking  than  moral  The  out- 
ward impresses  multitudes  more  than 


the  inward.  It  is  because  they  canad 
look  inward,  because  they  are  too  eaitii- 
ly  and  sensual  to  see  and  comprehend 
the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malig- 
nant soul.  The  outward  evils  of  life  are 
emblems  of  the  inward,  and  are  light 
when  severed  from  these.  The  saddest 
view  of  war  is,  that  it  is  the  breakii^ 
out  of  the  human  heart,  reveaHng  there 
what  is  more  awful  than  the  miseries 
which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is 
fearful ;  but  how  much  more  appalliog 
the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts  it ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each 
composed  of  thousands,  meeting  from 
different  countries,  but  meeting  not  to 
destroy  but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the 

good  of  the  race ;  and  suppose  them,  in 
le  midst  of  their  deliberations  to  be 
smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterioos 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labibrs  to  be 
terminated  by  immediate  deadi.  We 
should  be  awe-struck  by  this  strange, 
sudden,  wide-spread  ruin.  But  reflec- 
tion would  teach  us  that  this  simultane- 
ous extinction  of  life  in  so  many  of  ov 
race  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  afl 
mankind ;  and  a  tender  reverence  woaU 
spring  up  as  we  should  think  of  somaMf 
generous  men  coming  together  from  sa 
many  different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  to  be  wrapped  is 
one  pall,  to  sleep  in  one  grave.  We 
shoidd  erect  a  monument  on  the  soleini  • 
spot;  but  chiefly  to  commemorate  tlie 
holy  purpose  which  had  gathered  theA 
from  their  scattered  abodes;  and  we, 
should  write  on  it,  "  To  the  memory  of 
a  glorious  company,  suddenly  taikem 
from  God's  ministry  on  earth  to 
afi;ain  (a  blessed  brotherhood)  on 
higher  ministry  in  heaven."  Here  y 
have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  Jt 
moment.  But  how  different  from 
in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man  meets 
as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance 
rage  and  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaogbnit 
where  brother  hews  down  brother,  an! 
where  thousands  are  sent  unprcparadL 
in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  Adr 
account !  When  nature's  laws,  fulfilBaf'' 
the  mysterious  will  of  God,  inflict  deam  ; 
on  the  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we  giiift 
thanks.  How  different  is  death  inam 
the  murderous  hand  of  man ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  suppo»tio"» 
which  may  bring  out  still  more  stion^^ 
the  truth  on  which  I  now  insist  that  tbc 
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great  evil  of  war  is  inward,  moral ;  that 
Its  physical  woes,  terrible  as  they  may 
be,  are  light  by  the  side  of  this.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  in  travelling;  through  a 
solitary  region,  you  should  catch  the 
glimpse  of  a  distant  dwelling.  You  ap- 
proach it  eagerly  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
a  welcome  after  your  weary  journey.  As 
you  draw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness 
damps  your  hope ;  and  on  entering,  you 
see  the  inmates  of  the  house,  a  numerous 
family,  stretched  out  motionless  and  with- 
out life.  A  wasting  pestilence  has,  in  one 
day.  made  their  dwelling  a  common 
tomb.  At  first  you  are  thrilled  with 
horror  by  the  sight ;  but  as  you  survey 
the  silent  forms,  vou  see  on  all  their 
countenances,  amicist  traces  of  sufiEering, 
an  expression  of  benignity.  You  see 
some  of  the  dead  lyin^^side  by  side,  with 
hands  mutually  entwined,  showing  that 
the  last  action  of  life  was  a  grasp  of 
affection ;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one 
another's  arms.  The  mother's  cold  lips 
are  still  pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the 
child,  ana  the  child's  arms  still  wind 
round  the  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the 
forms  of  others,  you  see  no  ambiguous 
proof  that  the  spirit  took  its  flight  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  As  you  look  on  these 
signs  of  love  and  faith,  stronger  than 
the  last  agony,  what  a  new  feeling  steals 
over  you  !  Your  horror  subsides.  Your 
eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  an- 
guish, but  of  sympathy,  affection,  tender 
reverence.  You  feel  the  spot  to  be  con- 
secrated. Death  becomes  lovely,  like 
the  sleep  of  infancy.  You  say,  Blessed 
family,  death  hith  not  divided  you  ! 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow, 
you  leave  this  resting-place  of  the  good, 
and  another  dwellin*.^.  dimly  descried  in 
the  horizon,  invites  your  steps.  As  you 
approach  it  the  same  stillness  is  an  au- 
^ry  of  a  like  desolation,  and  you  enter 
It,  expecting  to  see  another  family  laid 
low  by  the  same  mysterious  disease. 
But  you  open  the  door,  and  the  spectacle 
freezes  your  blood,  and  chains  your 
steps  to  the  threshold.  On  every  face 
you  see  the  distortion  of  rage.  Every 
man*s  hand  grasps  a  deadly  weapon ; 
every  breast  is  gored  witn  wounds. 
Here  lies  one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword. 
There  two  are  locked  together,  but  in 
the  death-CTapple  of  hatred,  not  the 
embrace  of  love.  Here  lies  woman, 
trampled  on  and  polluted,  and  there 
tlis  child,  weltering  in  his  own  blood. 


You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  will  suffer  you  to 
move.  The  deadly  steam  of  the  apart- 
ment oppresses,  overpowers  you,  as  if  it 
were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell.  You 
are  terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  open- 
ing earth  you  had  sunk  into  the  abode 
of  fiends ;  and  when  the  time  for  reflec- 
tion comes,  and  you  recall  the  blessed 
habitation  you  had  just  before  left,  what 
a  conviction  rushes  on  you,  that  nothing 
deserves  the  name  of  woe  but  that  which 
crime  inflicts !  You  feel  that  there  is  a 
sweetness,  loveliness,  sacredness  in  suf- 
fering and  death,  when  these  are  per- 
vaded by  holy  affections;  and  that  in- 
finite wretchedness  and  despair  gather 
over  these,  when  springing  from  unholy 
passion,  when  bearing  flie  brand  of 
crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  physical  sufferings  of  war 
are  ^eat,  and  should  incite  us  to  labor 
for  Its  abolition.  But  sufferings,  sepa- 
rate from  crime,  coming  not  through 
man*s  wickedness,  but  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  They 
have  a  ministry  of  love.  God  has  or- 
dained them,  that  they  should  bind  men 
to  one  another,  that  they  should  touch 
and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  they 
should  call  forth  mutual  aid,  solace, 
gratitude,  and  self -forgetting  love.  Sor- 
row is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Death, 
coming  in  the  order  of  nature,  gathers 
round  the  sufferer  sympathizing,  anxious 
friends,  who  watch  day  and  nis'ht,  with 
suffused  eyes  and  heart-breath ea  prayer, 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies.  It 
calls  up  tender  recollections,  inspires 
solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pride, 
obscures  the  world's  glories,  and  speaks 
of  immortality.  From  the  still  death- 
bed, what  softening,  subduing,  chasten- 
ing, exalting  influences  proceed!  But 
death  in  war,  death  from  the  hand  of 
man,  sears  the  heart  and  conscience, 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters 
the  thought  of  judgment  to  come.  Man 
dying  in  oattle,  unsolaced,  unpitied.  and 
a  victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  ana  insatiable 
ambition,  leaves  behind  him  wrongs  to 
be  revenged.  His  blood  does  not  speak 
peace  or  speak  of  heaven;  but  sends 
forth  a  maddening  cry.  and  exasperates 
survivors  to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unut- 
terable weight  of  crime,  and  defeats  the 
holy  and  blessed  ministry  which  all  suf- 
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fering  is  intended  to  fulfil  When  I  look 
back  on  the  ages  of  conflict  through 
which  the  race  has  passed,  what  most 
moves  me  is  not  the  awful  amount  of 
suffering  which  war  has  inflicted.  This 
may  be  borne.  The  terrible  thought  is, 
that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime ; 
that  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have 
been  one  another's  butchers ;  that  God's 
children  have  stained  his  beautiful  earth, 
made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood ;  tliat  the  shriek,  which 
comes  to  us  from  all  regions  and  ae;es, 
has  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty ; 
that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has 
turned  earth  into  hell.  All  else  may  be 
borne.  It  is  this  which  makes  history 
so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevolent 
mind. 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I 
deem  the  chief  evil  of  war^  It  is  moral 
evil.  And  from  these  views  you  will 
easily  judge  what  I  regard  as  the.  true 
remedy  of  war,  as  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  which  above  all  others  we  should 
employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of 
war  be  that  it  is  the  triumph  and  jubilee 
of  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  then 
its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difiEu- 
sion  of  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
and  love,  in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  expels  the  demons  of  selfishness 
and  malignity  from  the  heart  Even 
supposing  that  war  could  be  abolished 
bv  processes  which  leave  the  human 
cnaracter  unchanged,  that  it  could  be 
terminated  by  the  progress  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, which,  whilst  softening  manners, 
would  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mer- 
cenariness,  hard-heartedness,  fraud,  am- 
bition of  men,  its  worst  evils  would  still 
remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some 
other  forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt.  God 
has  ordained  that  the  wickedness  within 
us  shall  always  find  its  expression  and 
punishment  in  outward  evil.  War  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reflection  or  image 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  fiend  within  com- 
ing out.  Human  history  is  nothine  more 
than  the  inward  nature  manifested  in  its 
native  acts  and  issues.  Let  the  soul 
continue  unchanged ;  and  should  war 
cease ,  the  inward  plague  would  still  find 
its  way  to  the  surface.  The  infernal 
fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though 
it  should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting 
volcano,  would  not  slumber,  but  by  other 
eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not  less 
deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happi- 


ness. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
any  remedy  but  the  Christian  spirit  caa 
avail  against  war.  The  wild  b^ist,  fliat 
has  gorged  on  millions  of  victims  ii 
every  age,  is  not  to  be  tamed  by  a  pol- 
ished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness 
however  drilled  into  courtesy,  alwajs 
tends  to  strife.  Man,  as  long  as  pos- 
sessed by  it.  will  sacrifice  others  to  to  i 
own  interest  and  elory,  and  will  giw 
angry  and  fierce  when  others  staul  ii 
his  way. 

War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  pria* 
ciples  of  universal  justice  and  k>ve,  aol 
these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  then-' 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  is 
the  true  remedy  for  war,  not  Christiani^ 
in  name,  not  such  Christianity  as  we  sc^ 
not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  aiti- 
trary  governments  in  church  and  staUC^ 
not  such  as  characterizes  any  Christiat 
sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Christianitf 
as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth  il 
the  life  of  its  Founder  ;  a  reiigjoo  ttal 
reveals  man  as  the  object  of  God's  ii^ 
finite  love,  and  which  commends  him 
the  unbounded  love  of  his  brethren: 
relifi^ion,  the  essence  of  which  is 
demal,  self-sacrifice,  in  the  cause 
human  nature ;  a  religion  which 
scribes,  as  among  the  worst  sins, 
passion  of  man  tor  rule  and  d 
over  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which 
nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all 
walls  of  partition  which  sever  men 
one  another's  sympathy  and  respect 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant 
and  this  love  is  not  a  mere  eniotioti 
tenderness  awakened  by  human 
ing,  but  an  intelligent,  moral,  spa 
love,  a  perception  and  deep  feeling 
the  sacredness  of  human  nature,  a 
ognition  of  the  inalienable  rights, 
solemn  claims,  of  every  human  ^ 
It  protests  fearlessly  against  all  J 
no  matter  how  obscure  thevictin. 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  i 
how  fallen.     It  is  a  sympathy  with 
spiritual  principle  dwelline  under  r 
human  form.     This  is  the  love  which  i 
to  conquer  war ;  and  as  yet  this  has 
but  little  difEused.   The  Quakers,  i 
have  protested  against  war  as 
tian,  but  have  done  little  towards 
ing  into  clear  light,  and  sending 
with  new  power,  the  spirit  to  whidi 
is  to  yield.     Cutting  themselves  of 
outward  peculiarities  from  the 
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nity,  secluding  themselves  from  ordinary 
intercourse  through  fear  of  moral  infec- 
tion, living  almost  as  a  separate  race, 
they  have  been  little   felt  in  society ; 
they  have  done  little  to  awaken  that 
deep  reii^ous  interest  in  man  as  man, 
that  sensibility  to  his  rights,  that  hatred 
of  all  wrong,  that  thirst  for  the  elevation 
of  every  human  being,  in  which  Christian 
love  finds  its  truest  manifestation.  Everv 
sect  has  as  yet  been  too  imbued  witn 
the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  inherited  too 
largely  the  exclusiveness  of  past  ages, 
to  understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit 
of  human  brotherhcK)d.   The  love  which 
Christ  breathes,  which  looks  through 
man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which 
sees  something  divine  in  the  rational  and 
moral  powers  of  the  lowest  human  being, 
and  which  challenges  for  the  lowest  the 
sympithy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of 
his  race ;  this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it 
18  onlv  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  this 
that  tne  plague  of  war  can  be  staved. 
This  reverence  for  humanity,  could  it 
even  prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere, 
could  it  bind  together  but  a  small  body 
of  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony 
against  war  which    would    break    the 
Hiimber  of  the    Christian   world,   and 
which  would  strike  awe  into  many  a 
contemner  of  his  race. 

I  am  aware  that  others  are  hoping  for 
the  abolition  of  war  by  other  causes ; 
;  Sod  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must  be 
brought  into  action.  I  only  say  that, 
ttnless  joined  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
^ty,  they  give  no  assurance  of  con- 
|f&iaed  repose.  This  thought  I  would 
briefly  illustrate. 

^  The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms 
"iD  the  Christian  world  is  to  some  a  prom- 
ise of  a  happier  era  in  human  affairs. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  fact,  and  may 
iiell  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  how 
'feany  causes  of  war  have  been  in  action, 
ibow  many  threatening  clouds  have  over- 
.Ost  the  political  sky,  during  the  patise 
<f  war.  But  if  we  examine  the  causes 
^  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  not 
to  confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in 
thich  Europe  was  left  by  the  bloody 
conflicts  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Jitions,  worn  out  vrith  struggles,  wasted 
w  successive  invasions,  and  staggering 
^er  an  unprecedented  load  of  debt, 
learned  for  repose.  The  strong  man 
bad  bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.     For 


years  poverty  has  kept  the  peace  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  increasing  expensiveness  of 
war,  so  that  when  the  voice  of  humanity 
cannot  be  heard,  the  hollow  sound  of  an 
empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which  can- 
not tie  slighteci.  This  cause  of  peace  is 
evidently  temporary.  Nations,  resting 
from  exhaustion,  may  be  expected  to 
renew  their  pernicious  activity  when 
their  strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  is  undoubtedly  the  extension  of 
new  and  profitable  relations  through  the 
civilized  world.  Since  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  in  18 16,  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  industry.  The  discoveries 
of  science  have  been  applied  with  won- 
derful success  to  the  useful  arts.  Na- 
tions have  begun  in  earnest  to  develop 
their  resources.  Labor  is  discovered 
to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching 
and  building  up  nations  more  surely 
than  the  proudest  battles.  As  a  nec- 
essary result  of  this  new  impulse,  com- 
merce has  been  wonderfully  enlarged. 
Nations  send  the  products  of  their  soil 
and  machinery,  where  once  they  sent 
armies;  and  such  a  web  of  common 
interests  has  been  woven,  that  hostil- 
ities can  spring  up  in  no  comer  of  the 
civilized  worm  without  deranging  in  a 
measure  the  order  and  industry  of  every 
other  state.  Undoubtedly  we  nave  here 
a  promise  of  peace ;  but  let  us  not  be 
too  sanguine.  We  have  just  begun  this 
c'areer,  and  we  know  not  its  end.  Let 
wealth  grow  without  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I 
see  few  auguries  but  of  evil.  Wealth 
breeds  power,  and  power  always  tempts 
to  wrong.  Communities,  which  at  once 
grow  rich  and  licentious,  breed  desperate 
men,  unprincipled  adventurers,  restless 
spirits,  who  unsettle  social  order  at  home, 
who  make  freedom  a  cloak  and  instru- 
ment of  ambition,  and  find  an  interest 
in  embroiling  their  country  with  foreign 
foes.  Another  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity  is  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  this,  in  the  ^sence  of  Chris- 
tian restraints  and  Christian  principles, 
tends  to  pauperism  and  crime,  tends  to 
make  men  clieap,  and  to  destroy  the 
sacredness  of  human  life ;  and  commu- 
nities are  tempted  to  throw  o£E  this 
dangerous  load,  this  excess  of  numbers, 
in  foreign  war.    In  truth,  the  vices  which 
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fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous, 
licentious,  over-peopled  state,  are  hardly 
less  fearful  than  those  of  war,  and  they 
naturally  seek  and  find  their  punish- 
ment in  this  awful  calamity.  Let  us 
not  speak  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  as  insuring  peace.  Is  commerce 
never  jealous  ana  grasping?  Have 
commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have 
commercial  rights  never  drawn  the  sword 
in  self-defence.^  Are  not  such  states 
a  tempting  prey?  And  have  they  no 
desire  to  prey  on  others  ?  Does  trade 
cherish  nothing  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  war  in  ordinary  pursuits  ?  Is  there 
no  fighting  on  the  exchange  ?  Is  bar- 
gaining nothing  but  friendship  and 
peace  f  Why,  Sien,  expect  from  trade 
alone  peace  among  nations  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  can  bind  nations  together  but 
Christian  justice  and  love.  I  insist  on 
this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  trust  for  every  good 
to  commerce,  industry,  and  the  wonder- 
ful inventions  which  promise  indefinite 
increase  of  wealth.  But  to  improve 
man's  outward  condition  is  not  to  im- 
prove man  himself,  and  this  is  the  sole 
ground  of  hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity, 
we  can  frame  no  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing wisdom,  virtue,  peace.  Rail- 
roads and  steamboats  cannot  speed  the 
soul  to  its  perfection.  This  must  come, 
if  it  come  at  all,  from  each  man's  action 
on  himself,  from  putting  forth  our  power 
on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from 
a  sense  of  inward  not  outward  miseries^, 
from  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," not  after  wealth.  I  should  re- 
joice, like  the  prophet,  ''to  bring  glad 
tidings,  to  publish  peace."  But  I  do 
fear  that,  without  some  great  spiritual 
revolution,  without  some  new  life  and 
love  breathed  into  the  church,  without 
some  deep  social  reforms,  men  wiU  turn 
against  each  other  their  new  accumula- 
tions of  power;  that  their  wealth  and 
boasted  inventions  will  be  converted 
into  weapons  of  destruction;  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  nations  will  be- 
come the  nutriment  of  more  wasteful 
wars,  will  become  fuel  for  more  devour- 
ing fires  of  ambition  or  revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  ces- 
sation of  foreign  wars  has  been  the 
dread  of  interiud  convulsions,  of  civil 
wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more 
or  less,  penetrated  the  whole  civilized 
world.    The  grand  idea  of  human  rights 


has  found  its  way  even  into  despotism. 
Kings  have  less  confidence  in  their  sub- 
jects and  soldiers.  They  have  felt  their 
thrones  totter,  and  have  felt  that  a  dis- 
astrous war  would  expose  them  to  a 
force  more  terrible  than  that  of  victori- 
ous foes,  —  the  force  of  burning  discon- 
tent, exasperated  opinion  at  home.  It 
is  understood  that  the  next  general  war 
will  be  a  war  not  of  nations  but  of  prin- 
ciples, that  absolutism  must  measure 
swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with 
free  constitutions ;  and  from  this  terri- 
ble encounter  both  parties  recoiL  We 
indeed  believe  that,  with  or  without  vai; 
Uberal  principles  and  institutions  are 
destined  to  advance,  to  make  the  coo- 
ouest  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  thought  thjt 
these,  beins  recognitions  of  homa 
rights,  will  be  less  prodigal  of  hunua 
b&od  than  absolute  power.  But  caa 
we  hope  that  these,  unsanctioned  u>- 
sustained  by  the  Christian  spirit.  wiB 
insure  peace  ?  What  teaches  our  ova 
experience  ?  Because  free,  have  we  oo 
wars  ?  What,  indeed,  is  the  free  spirit 
of  which  we  so  much  boast  ?  Is  it  not 
much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own  rigbtt 
than  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  aD? 
Does  it  not  consist  with  the  inflictioBi 
of  eross  wrongs  ?  Does  it  not  spoil  tk 
Indian  ?  Does  it  not  enslave  the  AId> 
can  ?  Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  boid-< 
age  over  new  regions  ?  Wlio  can  look 
on  tliis  free  country,  distracted  bypM** 
ties,  rent  by  local  Jealousies,  in  soai^^ 
districts  administering  justice  by  mobs 
and  silencing  speech  and  the  press  faf 
confia^jation  and  bloodshed.  —  who 
see  this  free  country  and  say  that  lib 
opinions  and  institutions  are  of  tbca-| 
selves  to  banish  war  ?  Nowhere 
the  just,  impartial,  disinterested 
ciples  of  Christianity  so  much 
as  in  a  free  state.  Nowhere  are 
more  elements  of  strife  to  be  compose^ 
more  passions  to  be  curbed,  more  threat- 
ened wrongs  to  be  repressed.  Freedom 
has  its  perils  as  well  as  inestimabU 
blessings.  In  loosening  outward  1^ 
straints,  it  demands  that  justice  al 
love  be  enthroned  within  man's  pmL, 
Without  Christian  principle,  freedo* 
mav  swell  the  tide  of  tumult  and  w. 

6ne  other  cause  will  probably  be  ij 
signed  by  some  for  the  long  ccssatioB«H 
hostilities  in  the  civilized  world;  tfC 
that  is,  the  greater  success  of  statesnii 
in  securing  that  long-sought  good  uooaf 
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nations,  the  balance  of  power.  Be  it  so. 
But  how  soon  may  this  balance  be  dis- 
turbed ?  How  does  it  tremble  now  ? 
Europe  has  long  been  threatened  by  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  Russia.  In 
tJM  north  of  Europe  is  silentlv  growing 
op  a  power  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day 
tojiraspat  universal  empire.  The  south, 
it  IS  said,  is  to  fulfil  its  old  destiny,  that 
b.  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  north.  All  Eu- 
rope is  interested  in  setting  bounds  to 
tiiis  half-civilized  despotism.  But  the 
great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, dreading  more  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral opinions  than  of  Russian  hordes, 
may  rather  throw  themselves  into  her 
sciie  and  be  found  fighting  with  her  the 
battles  of  legitimacy  against  free  institu- 
tioas  It  is  true  that  many  wise  men 
dbaiss  these  fears  as  vain,  and  believe 
tbt  the  ill-cemented  union  of  the  prov-r 
inces,  or  rather  nations,  which  compose 
ths  colossal  empire  of  the  north,  cannot 
endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady 

rosecution  of  schemes  of  domination, 
presume  not  to  read  the  future.  My 
angle  object  is  to  show  the  uncertainty 
of  all  means  of  abolishing  war,  unless 
joined  with  and  governed  by  the  spread- 
ing spirit  of  our  disinterested  faith.  No 
calculations  of  interest,  no  schemes  of 
policy  can  do  the  work  of  love,  of  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  There  can 
be  no  peace  without,  but  through  peace 
within.  Society  must  be  an  expression 
pi  the  souls  01  its  members.  Man^s 
character  moulds  his  outward  lot.  His 
dtttiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil 

rinciples  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast 
indeed  attach  importance  to  all  the 
causes  of  peace  which  I  have  now  stated. 
They  are  far  from  powerless ;  but  their 
power  will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided 
by  mightier  and  diviner  energy,  by  the 
urce  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
&e  stren^h  of  disinterested  love. 

III.  I  nave  now  considered  the  great 
evil  of  war,  and  the  great  remedy  of  this 
scoorge  of  nations,  and  I  proceed,  as 
proposed,  to  point  out  some  causes  of 
^t  insensibility  to  its  evils,  so  com- 
Bion  in  the  world,  and  so  common  even 
»pong  those  &om  whom  better  things 
ought  be  hoped ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to 
patify  a  love  of  speculation,  but  in  the 
Kllei  that  this  insensibility  will  be  re- 
sisted and  overcome,  in  proportion  as 
■te  sources  shall  be  explained. 

Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubt- 


edly is  the  commonness  of  war.  This 
hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its  horrors  are 
too  familiar  to  move  us,  unless  they  start 
up  at  our  own  door.  How  much  more 
would  they  appall  us  were  they  rare  ? 
If  the  history  of  the  race  were,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace, 
concord,  brotherly  love  ;  if  but  one  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  ages  ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  two  armies  on  one  tatal 
day  had  sprung  forth  and  rushed  to- 
gether for  mutual  destruction ;  if  but  one 
spot  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with 
human  blood,  shed  by  human  hands; 
how  different  would  be  our  apprehen- 
sions of  war !  What  a  fearful  interest 
would  gather  round  that  spot!  How 
would  it  remain  deserted,  dreaded,  ab- 
horred! With  what  terrible  distinct- 
ness would  the  leaders  of  those  armies 
stand  out  as  monsters,  not  men !  How 
should  we  confound  them  with  Moloch, 
and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits  !  Should 
we  not  feel  as  if  on  that  mysterious 
day  the  blessed  influences  of  heaven 
had  been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal 
frenzy  had  been  let  loose  on  the  race  ? 
And  nas  war,  in  becoming  common,  lost 
its  horrors  ?  Is  it  less  terrible  because 
its  Molochs  crowd  every  page  of  history, 
and  its  woes  and  crimes  cOirken  all  na- 
tions and  all  times  ?  Do  base  or  fero- 
cious passions  less  degrade  and  destroy 
because  their  victims  are  unnumbered  ? 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  war  were  only 
physical,  and  were  inevitable,  we  should 
do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  that  kindly 
power  of  habit  which  takes  the  ede^e 
from  oft- repeated  pains.  But  moral  evils, 
evils  which  may  and  ought  to  be  shunned, 
which  have  their  spring  in  human  will, 
which  our  higher  powers  are  given  us  to 
overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime  unresist- 
ingly to  endure.  The  frequency  and 
strength  of  these  are  more  urgent  reasons 
for  abhorring  and  withstanding  them. 
Reflection  should  be  summoned  to  resist 
the  paralyzing  power  of  habit.  From 
principle  we  should  cherish  a  deeper 
norror  of  war,  because  its  "sword  de- 
vours for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  evils  of  war,  and  one  of 
immense  power.  I  refer  to  the  common 
and  almost  universal  belief  that  the  right 
of  war  belongs  to  civil  government.  Let 
us  be  just  to  numan  nature.  The  idea  of 
"right"  has  always  mixed  itself  with 
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war,  and  ^is  has  kept  ont  of  view  the 
real  character  of  most  of  the  conflicts 
of  nations.  The  sovereign,  regarding 
the  right  of  war  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  has  on  this  ground  as- 
cribed a  legitimacy  to  all  national  hos- 
tilities, and  has  never  dreamed  that  in 
most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  murderer.  So 
the  subject  has  thought  himself  bound  to 
obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on  this  ground, 
has  acquitted  himself  of  crime,  has  per- 
haps imputed  to  himself  merit,  in  fight- 
ing and  slaughtering  for  the  defence  of 
the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  lies 
the  delusion,  which  we  should  be  most 
anxious  to  remove.  It  is  the  lefi;ality 
ascribed  to  war,  on  account  of  its  being 
waged  by  government,  which  produces 
insensibility  to  its  horrors  and  crimes. 
When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, asked  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
whether  he  was  not  a  greater  robber 
than  himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  re- 
pelled the  title  witn  indignation.  And 
why  so  ?  Had  he  not,  witnout  provoca- 
tion and  cause,  spoiled  cities  anci  realms, 
whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  in- 
dividuals and  single  dwellings?  Had 
he  not  slaughtered  ten  thousand  innocent 
fellow-creatures  for  one  victim  who  had 
fallen  under  the  robber's  knife  ?  And 
why,  then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim 
the  name,  and  seriously  believe  that  he 
could  not  justly  be  confounded  with  ruf- 
fians ?  Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head 
of  a  state,  and  as  such  authorized  to 
make  war.  Here  was  the  shelter  for 
his  conscience  and  his  fame.  Had  the 
robber,  after  addressing  his  question  to 
Alexander,  turned  to  the  Macedonian 
soldier,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Are  you  not, 
too,  a  greater  robber  than  I  ?  Have  not 
your  hands  been  busier  in  pillage  ?  Are 
they  not  dyed  more  deeply  in  innocent 
blood  ? "  The  unconscious  soldier,  like 
his  master,  would  have  repelled  the 
title  ;  and  why  ?  'M  am  a  subject,"  he 
would  have  replied,  **  and  bouna  to  obey 
my  sovereign ;  and,  in  fulfilling  a  duty, 
I  cannot  ^  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
most  hated  criminal.'*  Thus  king  and 
subject  take  refuge  in  the  right  of  war 
which  inheres  in  sovereignty,  and  thus 
the  most  terrible  crimes  are  perpetrated 
with  little  reproach. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  are 
Christians  who.  to  strip  war  of  this  pre- 
text or  extenuation,  deny  that  this  right 
exists ;    who  teach  that   Jesus  Christ 


has  wrested  the  sword  from  the  maf^ 
trate  as  truly  as  from  the  private  mu. 
On  this  point  I  shall  not  now  enter.  1 
believe  that  more  good  may  be  done  ii 
the  present  instance  by  allowing;  to  gov* 
ernment  the  right  of  war.  i  still  maifr 
tain  that  most  wars  bring  the  gnih  if j 
murder  on  the  government  by  wboa 
they  are  declared,  and  on  the  soldier  iif 
whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  ov 
sensibility  ought  in  no  degree  to  beifli'| 
paired  by  the  supposed  legitimacy  d\ 
national  hostilities. 

I  will  allow  that  government  has  ttei 
right  of  war.    But  a  ri^^t  has  bounds ; 
and  when  these  are  transgressed  bjo^i 
it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  we  are  as  ai1(i»i 
ble  as  if  it  had    never  existed    Thei 
private  citizen,  it  is  generally  acknoifl 
edged,  has  the  ri^ht  of  taking  life  ilj 
self-defence ;  but  if,  under  plea  of  thij 
right,  he  should  take  life  without  csuu^ 
he  would  not  stand  absolved  of  morddL 
In  like  manner,  though  goveramest  bl 
authorized  to  make  war  m  self-defcoi% 
it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  murder  I 
it  proclaim  war  from  policy.  ambiM 
or  revenge.     By  the  Constitution  of  tUl 
country,  various  rights  are  confeiTedi| 
Congress   for   the   public  Sood;iM 
should  they  extend  these  rights  bem 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Uie  natkfll 
charter,  for  purposes  of  cruelty.  rtfiK 
ity,  and  arbitraiy  power,  they  woiin  ll 
as  treacherous,  as  criminal  as  if  * 
had  laid  claim  to   unconceded 
Now,  stricter  bounds  are  set  to 
ri^ht  of  war  than  those  which  the 
stitution  has  prescribed  to  the  " 
A  higher  authority  than  man's 
this  terrible  prerogative.    Woe !  w 
him  who  impatiently,  selfishly  sj 
the  restraints  of  God.  and  who  ^ 
out  of  sight  the  crime  of  sending 
the  swora  to  destroy,  because,  as  a 
ereign,  he  has  the  ngfat  of  war. 

From  its  very  nature,  this  right 
be  exercised  aoove  all  others 
deliberately,  fearfully.  It  is  the 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  th 
of  our  fellow-creatures .  If  any  actiot 
earth  ought  to  be  performed  with 
bling,  with  deep  prostration  bejore  f^ 
with  the  most  solemn  inquisitioa  " 
motives,  with  the  most  reverent  co 
tation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  dedanjj 
of  war.  This  stands  alone  amoBj[<^ 
of  legislation.  It  has  nonaraUeL  *^^ 
few  words,  "Let  war  W  ^^  "• 
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pover  of  desolation  which  belongs  to 
airthquakes  and  lightnings;  they  may 
stain  &e  remotest  seas  with  blood  ;  may 
vaice  die  echoes  of  another  hemisphere 
lith  the   thunders  of   artillery;    may 
eury  anguish  into  a  thousand  human 
aboaes.    No  scheme  oi  aggrandizement, 
BO  doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears, 
no  anxiety  to  establish  a   balance  of 
power,  wiU  justify  this  acL    It  can  find 
no  justification  but  in  plain,  stem  neces- 
sity, in  unquestionable  justice,  in  per- 
serering  wrongs,  which  aU  other  and 
kog-tried  means  have  failed  to  avert 
'Teirible  is  the  responsibilitv,  bejrond 
diat  of  all  others,  which  falls  on  him 
viio  involves  nations  in  war.     He  has 
00  excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  pri- 
late  ends.    He  ousht  at  such  a  moment 
to  forget,  to  annuiilate  himself.    The 
qnrit  of  God  and  justice  shouM  alone 
aeak  and  act  through  him.     To  commit 
pis  act  ra^y,  passionately,  selfishly, 
is  to  bring  on  himself  the  damnation  of 
a  thousand  murders.    An  act  of  legisla- 
tkm,  commanding  fifty  thousand  men  to 
be  assembled  on  yonder  common,  there 
to  be  shot,  stabbed,   trampled   under 
hones'  feet   until    their   shrieks    and 
ttonies  should   end    in   death,  would 
tiuill  us  widi  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is 
a  declaration  oi  war;  and  a  government 
which  can  perform  it,  without  the  most 
tolemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
dearest  admonitions  of  duty,  deserves, 
a  expiation  of  its  crime,  to  endure  the 
whole  amount  of  torture  which  it  has 
lidicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 
.  I  have  said  a  declaration  of  war  stands 
ilone.     There    is  one   act  which  ap- 
froaches  it,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the 
very  precedent  on  which  it  is  founded, 
liefer  to  the  sirning  of  a  death- war- 
rant by  a  chief  magistrate.      In  this 
case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the 

fil^  onljr  should  suffer  !  The  offender 
firat  tned  by  his  peers,  and  allowed 
Ae  benefit  oi  skiltul  counsel.  The 
Inrs  are  expounded,  and  the  evidence 
iKighed,  by  learned  and  upright  judges ; 
iMd  when,  after  these  protection^  of 
imocenoe,  the  nnha{>py  man  is  con- 
victed, he  is  still  allowed  to  appeal  for 
^ifercy  to  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Alate,  and  to  enforce  his  own  cry  by 
ioficitations  of  friends  and  the  people ; 
*Kl  when  all  means  of  avertmg  his 
^m  fkil,  religion,  through  her  minis- 
las,  eaters  his  cell,  to  do  what  yet  can 


be  done  for  human  nature  in  its  most 
fallen,  miserable  state.  Society  does 
not  cast  from  its  bosom  its  most  un- 
worthy member  without  reluctance,  with- 
out grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
without  care  for  his  happiness.  But 
wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unof- 
fending and  worthiest  perish,  are  con- 
tinually proclaimed  by  rulers,  in  mad- 
ness, tnrough  ambition,  through  infernal 
policy,  from  motives  which  should  rank 
them  with  the  captains  of  pirate-ships 
or  leaders  of  banditti. 
•  It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should 
not  shield  governments  from  the  infamy 
due  to  hostuities  to  which  selfish,  wicked 
passions  ^ve  birth.  Let  rulers  learn 
that  for  mis  right  they  are  held  to  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Let  a  war,  not 
foniuied  in  plain  iustice  and  necessity, 
never  be  named  but  as  murder.  Let 
the  Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the 
blood  that  cries  from  the  earth  aeainst 
rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  crimmally 
shed.  Let  no  soft  terms  be  used.  On 
this  subject,  a  new  moral  sense  and  a 
new  language  are  needed  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  and  Christian  world  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  truth  shall 
find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to 
beloiu;  to  sovereignty,  not  only  keeps 
out  oisight  the  enormous  guilt  of  rulers 
in  almost  all  national  connicts.  It  also 
hides  or  extenuates  the  frequent  guilt 
of  subjects  in  taking  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this 
way,  much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility 
to  the  evils  of  war  is  induced,  and  per- 
haps on  no  point  is  light  more  needed. 
The  ferocity  and  cmelty  of  armies  im- 
press us  little,  because  we  look  on  them 
as  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The  subject 
or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey 
his  rulers.  In  his  worst  deeds  as  a 
soldier  he  is  discharging  his  obligations 
to  the  state ;  and  thus  murder  and  pil- 
lage, covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  ex- 
cite no  deep,  unaffected  reprobation  and 
horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  ^' And  is  not 
the  citizen  bound  to  fight  at  the  call  of 
his  government?  Does  not  his  com- 
mission absolve  him  from  the  charge  of 
murder  or  enormous  crime?  Is  not 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  the 
very  foundation  on  which  societv  rests  ?  " 
I  answer,  '^  Has  the  duty  oi  obeying 
government  no  bounds  ?    is  the  human 
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sovereign  a  God?  Is  his  sovereignty 
absolute  ?  If  he  command  vou  to  slay  a 
parent,  must  you  obey  ?  If  he  forbid  you 
to  worship  God,  must  you  obey  ?  Have 
you  no  right  to  judge  his  acts  ?  Have  you 
no  self-direction  ?  Is  there  no  unchange- 
able right  which  the  ruler  cannot  toucn  ? 
Is  there  no  higher  standard  than  human 
law?"  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves. A  declaration  of  war  cannot 
sanction  wrong,  or  turn  murder  into  a 
virtuous  deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  No 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere 
expediency  of  measures  will  warrant 
opposition.  Even  in  cases  of  doubtful 
right  he  may  submit  his  judgment  to  the 
law.  But  when  called  to  do  what  his 
conscience  clearly  pronounces  wron^, 
he  must  not  waver.  No  outward  law  is 
so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  breast.  He  cannot  devolve  on 
rulers  an  act  so  solemn  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  fellow -beings  convicted  of  no 
ofiFence.  For  no  act  will  more  solemn 
inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God. 

I  maintain  that  the  citizen,  before 
fighting,  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called 
to  maintain  with  blood,  and  bound  to 
withhold  his  hand  if  his  conscience  con- 
demn the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is 
able  to  judee.  No  political  question, 
indeed,  can  be  determined  so  easily  as 
this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified  only 
by  plain,  palpable  necessity ;  by  unques- 
tionable wrongs,  which,  as  patient  trial 
hais  proved,  can  in  no  other  way  be  re- 
dressed ;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering 
invasion  of  solemn  and  unquestionable 
rights.  The  justice  of  war  is  not  a  mys- 
tery for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a 
state-secret  which  he  must  take  on  trust. 
It  lies  within  our  reach.  We  are  bound 
to  examine  it. 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  ex- 
amination, because  there  is  always  a 
presumption  against  the  justice  of  war ; 
always  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  con- 
demned by  impartial  conscience  and 
God.  This  solemn  truth  has  peculiar 
claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the 
plea  that  we  may  innocently  fight,  be- 
cause our  rulers  nave  decreed  war.  It 
strips  off  the  most  specious  dis^ise 
from  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  national 
hostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  necessary  and  just,  if  an  un- 


just war  were  a  solitary  exception,  tiieA 
the  citizen  might  extenuate  his  share  i 
the  atrocities  of  military  life,  by  urgi 
his  obligation  to  the  state.    But  if 
is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  exisi 
ence  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  rulers, 
he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder 
his  path.      Then   he  advances  at 
peril,  and  must  answer  for  the  crimes 
the  unjust,  unnecessary  wars  in  whi 
he  shares. 

The  presumption  is  always 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  war. 
we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all  mien 
nations  towards  fcHeign  states.    It 
partial,  unjust     Individuals  may  be 
interested ;  but  nations  have  no  fedi 
of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their 
A  base  selfishness  is  the  principle 
which  the  a£Eairs  of  nations  are 
monly  conducted.     A  statesman  is 
pected  to  take  advantage  of  thew 
nesses  and  wants  of  other  coun 
How  loose  a  morality  governs  the  im 
course  of  states !    What  falsehoods 
intrigues  are  licensed  diplomacy !  Vt 
nation  regards  another  with  true 
ship  ?    What  nation  makes  sacrifices 
another's  good  ?    What  nation  is  as 
ious  to  perform  its  duties  as  to  assert 
rights  ?    What  nation  chooses  to 
wrong,  rather  than  to  inflict  it  ?    W 
nation  lays  down  tl^e  everiasting  ' 
right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its 
pies,  and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  to 
rather  than  to  do  wrong  ?    Can 
nities  so  selfish,  so  unfriendly,  so 
principled,  so  unjust,   be  expected 
wage  righteous    wars  ?     Especially 
wim  this  selfishness  are  joined 
prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exas[ 
passions,  what  else  can  be  expMted 
the  public  policy  but  inhumanity 
crime  .^    An  individual,  we  know, 
not  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to 
ure  his  own  claims,  to  aven|[e  his 
wrongs ;   and  the  civil  magistrate, 
impartial  umpire,  has  been  substituted! 
the  only  means  of  justice.    But 
are  even  more  unfit  than  individuals 
judge  in  their  own  cause :  more  , 
to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  aod 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others : 
nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds  are 
awed  bv  opinion,  and  more  easily 
flamed  by  svmpathy  into  madness, 
there  not,  then,  always  a 
against  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  increased, 
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we  consider  the  false  notions  of  patriot- 
ism and  honor  which  prevail  in  nations. 
Men  think  it  a  virtuous  patriotism  to 
throw  a  mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  their 
country's  infirmities,  to  wink  at  her  er- 
rors, to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights, 
to  look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the 
prosperity  of  rival  states:  and  thev 
place  her  honor  not  in  unfaltering  aa- 
nerence  to  the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit, 
in  quick  resentment,  in  martial  courage, 
and  especisdly  in  victory ;  and  can  a 
good  man  hold  himself  bound  and  stand 
prepared  to  engage  in  war  at  the  dictate 
of  such  a  state  ? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may 
innocently  fight  at  the  call  of  his  rtilers ; 
and  I  ask,  who  are  his  rulers?  Per- 
haps an  absolute  sovereign,  looking 
down  on  his  people  as  another  race,  as 
created  to  toil  for  his  pleasure,  to  fight 
for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  re- 
nown. There  ai*e,  indeed,  republican 
governments.  But  were  not  the  repub- 
lics of  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest, 
as  prodieal  01  human  life,  as  steeled 
against  the  cries  of  humanity,  as  any 
despots  who  ever  lived?  And  if  we 
come  down  to  modem  republics,  are 
they  to  be  trusted  with  our  consciences  ? 
What  does  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  represent  ?  Not  so  much  the 
virtue  of  the  country  as  a  vicious  princi- 
ple, the  spirit  of  party.  It  acts  not  so 
much  for  the  people  as  for  parties  ;  and 
are  parties  upright  ?  Are  parties  merci- 
ful ?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party  com- 
mits a  country,  generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men  under  all  gov- 
ernments are,  of  all  moral  guides,  the 
most  unsafe,  the  last  for  a  Christian  to 
follow.  Pubjic  life  is  thought  to  ab- 
solve men  from  the  strict  obligations  of 
truth  and  justice.  To  wrong  an  adverse 
party  or  another  country,  is  not  repro- 
bated as  are  wrongs  in  private  life. 
Thus  duty  is  dethroned ;  thus  the  maj- 
esty of  virtue  insulted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  nations.  Public  men  are 
expected  to  think  more  of  their  own 
elevation  than  of  their  country.  Is  the 
city  of  Washington  the  most  virtuous 
spot  in  this  republic  ?  Is  it  the  school 
ot  incorruptible  men  ?  The  hall  of  Con- 
gress, disgraced  by  so  many  brawls, 
swayed  by  local  interest  and  party  in- 
trigues, in  which  the  right  of  petition  is 
trodden  under  foot,  is  this  the  oracle 
from  which    the  responses    of  justice 


come  forth  ?  Public  bodies  want  con- 
science. Men  acting  in  masses  shift  ofiE 
responsibility  on  one  another.  Multi- 
tudes never  blush.  If  these  things  be 
true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Christian 
has  not  a  rieht  to  take  part  in  war 
blindly,  confidinfi^ly,  at  the  call  of  his 
rulers.  To  shed  tiie  blood  of  fellow- 
creatures  is  too  solemn  a  work  to  be 
engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not  put 
himself,  a  tool,  into  wicked  hands.  Let 
him  not  meet  on  the  field  his  brother 
man,  his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause 
on  which  heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear 
witness  against  unholy  wars,  as  his 
country ^s  ^eatest  crimes.  If  called  to 
take  part  m  them,  let  him  deliberately 
refuse.  If  martial  law  seize  on  him,  let 
him  submit.  If  hurried  to  prison,  let 
him  submit  If  brought  thence  to  be 
shot,  let  him  submit.  There  must  be 
mart^  to  peace  as  truly  as  to  other 
principles  of  our  religion.  The  first 
Christians  chose  to  die  rather  than 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state  which  com- 
manded them  to  renounce  their  Lord. 
**  Death  rather  than  crime  ;  *'  such  is 
the  good  man's  watchword,  such  the 
Christian's  vow.  Let  him  be  faithful 
unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that 
if  one  law  of  the  state  may  in  any  way 
be  resisted,  then  all  may  be,  and  so  gov- 
ernment must  fall.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  on  which  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  worst  tyrannies 
rests.  The  absolutist  says,  '*  If  one  gov- 
ernment may  be  overturned,  none  can 
stand.  Your  right  of  revolution  is  noth- 
\n^  but  the  rieht  of  anarchy,  of  universal 
misrule."  The  reply  is  in  both  instances 
the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for 
themselves.  We  must  put  confidence 
in  the  common-sense  of  men.  and  sup- 
pose them  capable  of  distinguishing  faie- 
tween  reasonable  laws  and  those  which 
require  them  to  commit  manifest  crimes. 
The  objection  which  we  are  consider- 
ing rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  dec- 
laration of  war  is  a  common  act  of  leg- 
islation, bearing  no  strong  marks  of 
distinction  from  other  laws,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  aU. 
But  it  is  broadly  distinguished.  A  dec- 
laration of  war  sends  us  forth  to  destroy 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  fire,  sworo, 
famine,  bereavement,  want,  and  woe  into 
the  fields  and  habitations  of  our  brethren ; 
whilst  Christianity,  conscience,  and  all 
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the  pure  affections  of  our  nature,  call  us 
to  love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need 
be,  for  theur  good.  And  from  whence 
comes  this  declaration  of  war?  From 
men  who  would  rather  die  than  engage 
in  unjust  or  unnecessary  conflict  ?  Too 
probably  Irom  men  to  whom  Christianity 
is  a  name,  whose  highest  law  is  honor, 
who  are  used  to  avenge  their  private 
wronss  and  defend  their  reputations  by 
shedding  blood,  and  who,  in  public  as  in 
private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Who- 
ever, at  such  men's  dictation,  engages 
in  war  without  solemnly  consultinj^  con- 
science, and  inquiring  into  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  contracts  great  guilt,  nor 
can  the  *^  right  of  war,"  which  such  men 
claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from  the 
crimes  and  woes  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second 
cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to 
war ;  namely,  the  common  vague  belief 
that,  as  the  right  of  war  inheres  in  s^ov. 
ernment,  therefore  murder  and  pillage 
in  national  conflicts  change  their  nature, 
or  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
Hke  crimes  in  common  life.  This  topic 
has  been  so  extended  that  I  must  pass 
over  many  which  remain,  and  can  take 
but  a  glance  at  one  or  two  which  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  I  observe 
then,  thirdly,  that  men^s  sensibility  to 
the  evil  of  war  has  been  very  much 
blunted  by  the  deceptive  show,  the  cos- 
tume, the  splendor  in  which  war  is  ar- 
rayed Its  horrors  are  hidden  under  its 
dazzling  dress.  To  the  multitude,  the 
senses  are  more  convincing  reasoners 
than  the  conscience.  In  youth,  —  the 
period  which  so  often  receives  impres- 
sions for  life,  —  we  cannot  detect,  in  the 
heart-stirring  flfe  and  drum,  the  true 
music  of  war,  —  the  shriek  of  the  newly 
wounded  or  the  faint  moan  of  the  dying. 
Arms  glittering  in  the  sunbeam  do  not 
remind  us  of  bayonets  dripping  with 
blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is 
something  very  shocking  in  these  deco- 
rations of  war.  If  men  must  flght,  let 
them  wear  the  badees  which  ^come 
their  craft.  It  would  shock  us  to  see  a 
hangman  dressed  out  in  scarf  and  epau- 
lette, and  marching  with  merry  music 
to  the  place  of  punishment  The  soldier 
has  a  sadder  work  than  the  hangman. 
His  office  is  not  to  despatch  occasion- 
ally a  single  criminal ;  he  goes  to  the 
slaughter   of   thousands   as  free  from 


crime  as  himsell    The  sword  is  won 

as  an  ornament ;   and  yet  its  use  is  to 

pierce  the  heart  of  a  feDow-creatiav. 

As  well  might  the  butcher  parade  b^oit 

us  his  knife,  or  the  executioner  his  as 

or  halter.    Allow  war  to  be  necessary, 

still  it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  ti 

fill  a  ||^ood  man  with  anguish  of  spirik 

Shall  It  be  turned  into  an  occasion  «f 

pomp  and  merriment?     To  dash  (Ml 

men's  bnuns,  to  stab  them  to  the  heai^ 

to  cover  the  body  with  gashes,  to  lo^ 

off  the  limbs,  to  crush  men  under  tki 

hoof  of  the  war-horse,  to  destroy  litt 

bands  and  fathers,  to  make  widows  ant 

orphans,  all  this  may  be  necessary ;  iMt 

to  attire  men  for  this  work  with  fantaslie 

trappings,  to  surround  this  fearful  ocai* 

pation  with  all   the   circumstances  m\ 

gayety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barhantfj 

as  it  would  be  to  deck  a  gallows,  or  tf^ 

make  a  stage  for  dancing  beneath 

scaffold.     1  conceive  that  the  mifi 

dress  was  not  open  to  as  much  re[ 

in  former  times  as  now.     It  was  tbel 

less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on  the  iv{ 

agination,  because  it  formed  less  an 

ception  to  the  habits  of  the  times. 

dress  of   Europe,   not  manv  cen 

ago,  was  fashioned  very  mucn  after 

may  be  called  the  harlequin  style-    Tlril 

is,  It  affected  strong  colors  and  stnM 

contrasts.     This  taste  belongs  to  nm 

ages,  and  has  passed  away  very  moA 

With  the  progress  of  civilization    Tfal 

military  dress  alone  has  escaped  M 

reform.     The  military  man  is  the  odf 

harlequin  left  us  from  ancient  times.  B 

is  time  that  his  dazzling  finery 

gone,  that  it  no  longer  corrupted  d* 

young,  that  it  no  longer  threw  a  pcrrf; 

cious  glare  over  his  terrible  vecatiofi. 

I  close  with  assigning  what  appetfi 
to  me  to  be  the  most  powerful  cansc  m 
the  prevalent  insensibility  to  war.  It  ^ 
our  blindness  to  the  dignity  and  cbM 
of  human  nature.  We  know  not  m 
worth  <rf  a  man.  We  know  not  w*»  tw 
victims  are  on  whom  war  plants  its  fejt 
whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vnlft*; 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  carries  capwt 
to  grace  his  triumph.  Oh !  did  we  knor 
what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  *^"  *J^ 
spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God.  wut 
a  voice  should  we  lift  against  war !  Ho* 
indignantly,  how  sorrowfully  should  wt 
invoke  heaven  and  earth  to  right  o* 
insulted,  injured  brethren? 

I  dose  with  asking,  "  Must  the  swore 
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devour  for  ever?"     Must  force,  fear, 
pain,  always  rule  the  world?     Is  the 
kingdom  of  God,   the  reign  of  truth, 
duty,  and  love  never  to  prevail  ?    Must 
the  sacred  name  of  brethren  be  only  a 
name  among  men  ?    Must  the  divinity 
in  man^s  nature  never  be    recognized 
with  veneration?     Is  the  earth  sdwavs 
to  steam  with   human  blood  shed  oy 
man's  hands,  and  to  echo  with  groans 
wrung  from  hearts  which  violence  has 
pierced  ?     Can  ^ou  and  I,  my  friends, 
do  nothing,  nothmg  to  impress  a  different 
character  on  the  future  history  of  our 
race  ?    You  say  we  are  weak ;  and  why 
weak?      It  is  from  inward  defect,  not 
from  outward  necessity.    We  are  ineffi- 
cient abroad,  because  faint  within, — faint 
in  love,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution. 
Inward  power  always  comes  forth,  and 
works  without.    Noah  Worcester,  enfee- 
bled in  body,  was  not  weak.     George 
Fox,  poor    and    uneducated,  was    not 
weak.    They  had  light  and  life  within, 
and  therefore  were  strong  abroad.  Their 
spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's  truth  and 
spirit ;  and,  so  moved,  thev  spoke  and 
were  heard.    We  are  deacf,  and  there- 
fore cannot   act.      Perhaps  we    speak 
drains t  war ;  but  if  we  speak  from  tra- 
dition, if  we  echo  what  we  hear,  if  peace 


be  a  cant  on  our  lips,  our  words  are  un- 
meaning air.    Our  own  souls  must  bleed 
when  our  brethren  are  slaughtered.    We 
must  feel  the  infinite  wron^  done  to 
man  by  the  brute  force  which  treads 
him  in  the  dust.     We  must  see  in  the 
authors   of    unjust,   selfish,   ambitious, 
revengeful  wars,    monsters    in   human 
form,  incarnations  of  the  dread  enemy 
of  the  human  race.     Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  feelines,  we  shall  speak, 
even  the  humblest  of  us,  with  something 
of  prophetic  force.     This  is  the  power 
which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  coun- 
sellors and  perpetrators  of  now  licensed 
murder ;  which  is  to  wither  the  laurelled 
brow  of  now  worshipped  heroes.     Deep 
moral  .convictions,  unfeigned  reverence 
and  fervent  love  for  man,   and  living 
faith  in  Christ,  are  mightier  than  armies  ; 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  oppression  and 
war.     Go  forth,  then,  friends  of  man- 
kind, peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ !   and 
in  your  various  relations,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private  life,  and,  if  it  may  be, 
in    more  public  spheres,   give  faithful 
utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love,  give  utterance  to  your 
deep,  solemn,  irreconcilable  hatrea  of 
the  spirit  of  war. 
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MxtroOs  from  Sermons  prtacked  on  Days  of 
HumtUation  and  Prayer ^  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
Great  Britain. 

In  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war 
is  to  be  deprecated.  The  evil  passions 
which  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
conflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which 
it  carries  into  domestic  life,  the  tears 
whkh  it  draws  from  the  widow  and 
fatherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous 
scourge. 

There  are,  indeed,  conditions  in  which 
TO  is  justifiable,  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  the  last  and  only  method  of  repelling 
lawless  ambition,  and  of  defending  in- 
vaded liberty  and  essential  rights.  It 
Bay  be  the  method  which  GocT s  provi- 


dence points  out  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  success.  In  these  cases  we  must  not 
shrink  from  war ;  though  even  in  these 
we  should  deeply  lament  the  necessity 
of  shedding  human  blood.  In  such  wars 
our  country,  claims  and  deserves  our 
prayers,  our  cheerful  services,  the  sacri- 
fice of  wealth,  and  even  of  life.  In 
such  wars  we  have  one  consolation, 
when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle;  we  know  that  they  have  fallen 
in  a  just  cause.  Such  conflicts,  which 
our  hearts  and  consciences  approve, 
are  suited  to  call  forth  generous  senti- 
ments, to  breathe  patriotism  and  forti- 
tude through  a  community.  Could  I 
view  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  this  Ught,  with  what  difEerent  feelings, 
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my  friends,  should  I  address  you  !  We 
might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit 
to  him  our  country  with  a  holy  confi- 
dence. But,  in  our  present  state,  what 
can  I  say  to  you  ?  I  would,  but  1  can- 
not, address  you  in  the  lan^age  of  en- 
couragement. We  are  precipitated  into 
a  war  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  justified, 
and  a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit, 
that  I  can  discover,  to  this  country  or  to 
the  world. 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself. 
What  conduct  belongs  to  a  eood  citizen 
in  our  present  trying  conaition  ?  To 
this  subject  1  call  your  serious  attention. 

Our  condition  mduces  me  to  begin 
with  urging  on  you  the  important  duty 
of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
laws.     I  am  sensible  that  many  whom  I 
address  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present 
rulers.    Let  this  opposition  breathe  noth- 
ing of  insubordination,  impatience  of  au- 
thority, or  love  of  change.     It  becomes 
you  to  remember  that  government  is  a 
divine  institution,  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  the   shield  of 
property  and  life,  the  refuge  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed.     It  is   to  the  security 
which  laws  a£Ford  that  we  owe  the  suc- 
cessful application  of    human  powers. 
Government,  though  often  perverted  by 
ambition  and  other  selfish  passions,  stiU 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  those 
influences  by  which  man  has  been  res- 
cued  from   barbarism,   and   conducted 
through  the  ruder  stages  of  society  to 
the  habits  of  order,  the  diversified  em- 
ployments and  dependencies,  the  refined 
ana  softened  manners,  the  intellectual, 
moral,   and  religious  improvements  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.   We  are  bound 
to  respect  government,  as  the  great  se- 
curity for    social    happiness ;    and  we 
should  carefuUv  cherish   that  habit  of 
obedience   to  the  laws  without  which 
the  ends  of  government  cannot  be  ac- 
complished.   All  wanton  opposition  to 
the  constituted  authorities  ',  all  censures 
of  rulers,  originating  in  a  factious,  as- 
piring, or  envious  spirit,  all  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  should 
be  rebuked  and  repressed  by  the  frown 
of  public  indignation. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations  I 
of  the  wisest  government  should  equally  > 


benefit  every  individual ;  and  sometiiiies 
the  general  good  will  demand  arnuiee- 
ments  which  will  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  particular  members  or  classes 
of  the  nation.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  individual  is  bound  to  regard  the 
inconveniences  under  which  he  ^s&m 
as  inseparable  from  a  social,  connected 
state,  as  the  result  of  the  condition 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  not  as 
the  fault  of  his  rulers ;  and  he  should 
cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  how  mnch 
more  he  receives  from  the  communi^ 
than  he  is  called  to  resign  to  it  Disaf- 
fection towards  a  government  which  is 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  general 
welfare  is  a  great  crime ;  and  such  op- 
position, even  to  a  bad  government,  as 
springs  from  and  spreads  a  restless  tem- 
per, an  unwillingness  to  yield  to  whole- 
some and  necessary  restraint,  deserres 
no  better  name.  In  proportion  as  a  peo- 
ple want  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
laws,  and  are  prepared  to  evade  then 
by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation  by 
violence,  — in  that  proportion  they  need 
and  deserve  an  arbitrary  govenunent 
strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow  every 
symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  dutyol 
submission  are  by  no  means  designed  to 
teach  that  rulers  are  never  to  be  opposed. 
Because  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  that 
turbulent  and  discontented  spirit  which 
precipitates  free  communities  into  an 
anarchy,  and  thus  prepares  them  for 
chains,  you  will  not  consider  me  as  as- 
serting that  all  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, whatever  be  the  occasion  or  « hat- 
ever  the  form,  is  to  be  branded  as  a 
crime.  The  citizen  has  rights  as  veil 
as  duties.  Government  is  instituted  for 
one  and  a  single  end,  —  the  benefit  d 
the  TOvemed,  the  protection,  peace,  and 
wel&e  of  society ;  and  when  it  is  per- 
verted to  other  objects,  to  purposes  of 
avarice,  ambition,  or  party-spirit,  we  ait 
authorized  and  even  bound  to  make  such 
opposition  as  is  suited  to  restore  it  to  its 
proper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature  and  state  will 
admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  been 
thought  to  enjoin  an  unaualified,  nnliin- 
ited  subjection  to  the  "  higher  powers : " 
but  in  the  passages  whidi  seem  so  to 
teach,  it  is  supposed  that  these  poweis 
are  **  ministers  of  God  for  good,''  are  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  encourage- 
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ment  to  those  that  do  well.  When  a 
government  wants  this  character,  when 
It  becomes  an  engine  of  oppression,  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  subjection  no  longer. 
Expediency  may  make  it  our  duty  to 
obey,  but  the  government  has  lost  its 
rights ;  it  can  no  longer  urge  its  claims 
as  an  ordinance  of  God. 

*  There  have,  indeed,  been  times  when 
sovereigns  have  demanded  subjection  as 
an  inalienable  right,  and  when  the  su- 
perstition  of  subjects  has  surrounded 
them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  with 
a  majesty  approaching  the  divine.  But 
these  days  have  past.  Under  the  robe 
of  office,  we,  my  hearers,  have  learned  to 
see  a  man  like  ourselves.  There  is  no 
such  sacredness  in  rulers  as  forbids 
scrutiny  into  their  motives,  or  condem- 
nation of  their  measures.  In  leaving 
the  common  walks  of  life,  they  leave 
none  of  their  imperfections  behind  them. 
Power  has  even  a  tendency  to  corrupt, 
to  feed  an  irregular  ambition,  to  harden 
the  heart  against  the  claims  and  suffer- 
ings of  mankind.  Rulers  are  not  to  be 
viewed  with  a  malignant  jealousy ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  inspected  with  a  watch- 
ful, un&zzled  eye.  Their  virtues  and 
services  are  to  bi  rewarded  with  gener- 
oos  praise  and  their  crimes  and  arts 
and  usurpations  should  be  exposed  with 
a  fearless  sincerity  to  the  indignation  of 
an  injured  people.  We  are  not  to  be 
^tious,  and  neither  are  we  to  be  ser- 
vile. With  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey, 
should  be  united  a  firm  purpose  not  to 
be  oppressed. 

So  lar  is  an  existing  government  from 
being  clothed  with  an  mviolable  sanctity, 
that  the  citizen,  in  particular  circum- 
stances, acquires  the  right,  not  only  of  re- 
monstrating, but  of  employing  force  for 
its  destruction.  This  right  accrues  to  him 
when  a  government  wantonly  disregards 
the  ends  of  social  union ;  when  it  threat- 
ens the  subversion  of  national  liberty 
and  happiness;  and  when  no  relief  but 
force  remains  to  the  suffering  commu- 
nity. This,  however,  is  a  right  which 
Ginnot  be  exercised  with  too  much  de- 
fiberadon.  Subjects  should  very  slowly 
yield  to  the  conviction  that  rulers  have 
tiiat  settled  hostility  to  their  interests 
which  authorizes  violence.  They  must 
not  indulge  a  spirit  of  complaint,  and 
suffer  their  passions  to  pronounce  on 
their  wrongs.  They  must  remember 
that  the  best  government  will  partake 


the  imperfection  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, and  that  if  the  ends  of  the  social 
compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  ac- 
complished, they  will  be  mad  indeed  to 
hazard  the  blessings  they  possess  for 
the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  established  power  is  so 
great  an  evil,  civil  commotion  excites 
such  destructive  passions,  the  result  is 
so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  every 
milder  method  of  relief  should  first  be 
tried,  and,  fairly  tried.  The  last  dread- 
ful resort  is  never  justifiable  until  the 
injured  members  of  the  community  are 
brought  to  despair  of  other  relief,  and 
are  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes 
as  to  be  authorized  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Civil  commotion  should  be  viewed 
as  the  worst  of  national  evils,  with  the 
single  exception  of  slavery.  I  know 
that  this  country  has  passed  through 
one  civil  war  without  experiencing  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar character.  The  government  which 
we  shook  off  was  not  seated  in  the  midst 
of  us.  Our  struggle  was  that  of  nation 
with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow- citizens 
with  one  another.  Our  manners  and 
habits  tended  to  dve  a  considerateness 
and  a  stability  to  me  public  mind  which 
can  hardlv  be  expected  in  a  future  strug- 
gle. Ana,  in  addition  to  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  we  were  favored  by 
heaven  with  a  leader  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  of  unstained  purity,  — a  patriot 
who  asked  no  glory  but  that  of  deliver- 
ing his  country,  who  desired  to  reign 
oi3y  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy 
people,  whose  disinterestedness  awed 
and  repressed  the  selfish  and  ambitious, 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
thus  was  a  centre  and  bond  of  union  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  divided 
and  distracted  periods  of  our  country. 
The  name  of  Washington  I  may  pro- 
nounce with  reverence  even  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Almighty;  and  it  is  a  name 
which  revives  the  sinking  spirits  in  this 
day  of  our  declining  glory.  From  a  rev- 
olution, conducted  by  such  a  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  let  no  conclusions 
be  hastily  drawn  on  the  subject  of  civil 
commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  under  a  constitution,  one 
great  design  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  force,  to  give 
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the  people  an  opportunity  of  removing, 
without  violence,  those  rulers  from  whom 
they  suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of 
rights.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  a  republic  over  an  absolute 
government.  In  a  despotism,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  oppression  but  force. 
The  subject  cannot  influence  public 
affairs  but  by  convulsing  the  state. 
With  us,  rulers  may  be  changed  with- 
out  the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  A 
republican  government  secures  to  its 
subjects  this  immense  privilege,  by  con- 
firming to  them  two  most  important 
rights,  —  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
right  of  discussing  with  freedom  the 
conduct  of  rulers.  The  value  of  these 
rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  method  of 
redressing  public  grievances  cannot  be 
expressed,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them,  of  never  surrendering  them,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  urged.  Resign 
either  of  these,  and  no  way  of  escape 
from  oppression  will  be  left  you  bnit 
civil  commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these 
rights  hold  in  a  republican  government, 
you  should  consider  youselves  bound  to 
support  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  them,  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them  from 
any  by  violent  means.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  particularlv  your  duty  to  guard 
with  jealousy  the  right^f  expressing  with 
freedom  your  honest  convictions  respect- 
ing the  measures  of  your  rulers.  With- 
out this,  the  right  of  election  is  not  worth 
possessing.  If  public  abuses  may  not  be 
exposed,  their  authors  will  never  be 
driven  h'om  power.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  is  our 
most  valuable  privilege,  the  very  soul  of 
republican  institutions,  the  safe^ard  of 
all  other  rights.  We  may  learn  its  value 
if  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  which 
tyrants  so  much  dread.  They  anxiously 
fetter  the  press ;  they  scatter  spies 
through  society,  that  the  murmurs,  an- 
guish, and  indignation  of  their  oppressed 
subjects  may  be  smothered  in  their  own 
breasts ;  that  no  generous  sentiment  may 
be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutual 
confidence.  Nothing  awalcens  and  im- 
proves men  so  much  as  free  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Nothing 
can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  cor- 
rectness which  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  commonwealth  but  the  free 
circulation  of  truth  from  the  lips  and 


pens  of  the  wise  and  good.  If  sach  men 
abandon  the  right  of  free  discussion ;  i^ 
awed  by  threats,  they  suppress  their 
convictions  ;  if  rulers  succenl  in  silenc- 
ing every  voice  but  that  which  sqiproves 
them;  if  nothine  reaches  the  pe(^ 
but  what  would  lend  support  to  men 
in  power,  —  farewell  to  liberty.  The 
form  of  a  free  government  may  remain, 
but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  substance  is 
fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nolhinK 
ought  to  excite  greater  indignation  and 
alarm  than  the  attempts  which  \ast 
lately  been  made  to  destroy  the  fireedooi 
of  the  press.  We  have  lived  to  hear 
the  strange  doctrine,  that  to  expose  die 
measures  of  rulers  is  treason ;  and  ire 
have  lived  to  see  this  doctrine  carried 
into  practice.  We  have  seen  a  savage 
populace  excited  and  let  loose  on  men 
whose  crime  consisted  in  bearing  testi- 
mony against  the  present  war ;  and  let 
loose  not  merely  to  waste  their  propefty, 
but  to  tear  them  from  the  refuse  whi(i 
the  magistrate  had  afforded,  and  to  died 
their  blood.  In  this,  and  in  other  events, 
there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  purpose 
to  terrify  into  silence  those  who  dn^ 
prove  the  calamitous  war  under  vhidh 
we  suffer ;  to  deprive  us  of  the  onlf 
method  which  is  left  of  obtaining  a  wiser 
and  better  government.  The  cry  bas 
been  that  war  is  declared,  and  all  oppo- 
sition should  therefore  be  bushed.  A 
sentiment  m<H'e  unworthy  of  a  free  coon- 
try  can  hardly  be  propagated.  If  tUi 
doctrine  be  admitted,  rulers  have  ooiy 
to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  ii 
once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  very  tine 
when  they  have  armies  at  conunand, 
when  their  patronage  is  most  extended, 
and  their  power  most  formidable,  not  a 
word  of  warning,  of  censure,  of  afam 
must  be  heard.  The  press,  which  is  tn 
expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not  ntttr 
one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint 
although  our  best  interests  and  most 
valuable  rights  are  put  to  hazard  by  an 
unnecessary  war!  Admit  this  doctrine, 
let  rulers  once  know  that,  by  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war,  they  place 
themselves  beyond  the  only  power  they 
dread,  —  the  power  of  free  discussion,— 
and  we  may  expect  war  without  end. 
Our  peace  and  all  our  interests  reqoie 
that  a  different  sentiment  should  preniL 
We  should  teach  our  present  and  all  fut- 
ure rulers  that  there  is  no  measure  lor 
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which  they  must  render  so  solemn  an 
account  to  their  constituents  as  for  a 
declaration  of  war ;  that  no  measure 
win  be  so  freely,  so  fully  discussed; 
and  that  no  administration  can  succeed 
In  persuading  this  people  to  exhaust 
their  treasure  and  blood  in  supporting 
war,  unless  it  be  palpablv  necessary  and 
just.  In  war,  then,  as  in  peace,  assert. 
the  freedom  0^  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Qing  to  this  as  tne  bulwark  of  all  your 
rights  and  privileges. 

But,  my  niends,  I  should  not  be  faith- 
ful were  I  only  to  call  you  to  hold  fast 
this  freedom.  I  would  still  more  ear- 
nestly exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it.  Its 
abuse  may  be  as  fatal  to  our  country  as 
its  relinquishment.  If  undirected,  unre- 
strained by  principle,  the  press,  instead 
of  enlightening,  depraves  the  public 
mind  ;  and,  by  its  licentiousness,  lorj^es 
chains  for  itself  and  for  the  community. 
The  right  of  free  discussion  is  not  the 
right  OT  uttering  what  we  please.  Let 
nothing  be  spoken  or  written  but  truth. 
The  influence  of  the  press  is  exceedingly 
diminished  by  its  gross  and  frequent 
mbrepresentations.  £ach  party  listens 
with  distrust  to  the  statements  of  the 
other ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
progress  of  truth  is  slow,  and  sometimes 
wholly  obstructed.  Whilst  we  encour- 
age tne  free  expression  of  opinion,  let 
OS  unite  in  fixing  the  brand  of  infamy 
on  fedsehood  and  slander,  wherever  they 
originate,  whatever  be  the  cause  they 
are  designed  to  maintain. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be 
told.  It  should  be  told  for  a  good  end ; 
not  to  irritate,  but  to  convince ;  not  to 
inflame  the  bad  passions,*  but  to  sway 
the  judgment  and  to  awalcen  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  Unhappily  the  press 
seems  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an 
instrument  of  exasperation.  Those  who 
hare  embraced  error  are  hardened  in 
their  principles  by  the  reproachful  epi- 
thets heaped  on  them  by  their  adversa- 
ries. 1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  political 
discussion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely, 
that  DO  sensibility  is  to  be  expressed,  no 
indignation  to  be  poured  forth  on  wicked 
men  and  wicked  deeds.  But  this  I 
mem, — that  we  shall  deliberately  in- 
quire whether  indignation  be  deserved 
before  we  express  it ;  and  the  object  of 
expressing  it  should  ever  be,  not  to  in- 
fuse ill-will,  rancor,  and  fury  into  the 
minds  of  men,  but  to  excite  an  enlight- 


ened and  conscientious    opposition  to 
injurious  measures. 

Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so 
much  is  continually  published  among  us, 
for  no  other  apparent  end  than  to  gratify 
the  malevolence  of  one  party  bv  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  opposite.  The 
consec^uence  is,  that  an  alanning  degree 
of  irritation  exists  in  our  country.  Fel- 
low-citizens bum  with  mutual  hatred, 
and  some  are  evidently  ripe  for  outrage 
and  violence.  In  this  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind,  we  are  not  to  relinquish 
free  discussion,  but  every  man  should 
feel  the  duty  iA  speakingp  and  writing 
with  deliberation.  It  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  without  passion.  No  menace  should 
be  employed  to  provoke  opponents,  no 
defiance  hurled,  no  language  used  which 
will,  in  any  measure,  justify  the  fero- 
cious in  appealing  to  force. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks  is  this.  It  is 
your  duty  to  hola  fast  and  to  assert  with 
firmness  those  truths  and  principles  on 
which  the  welfare  of  your  country  seems 
to  depend ;  but  do  this  with  calmness, 
with  a  love  of  peace,  without  ill-will  and 
revenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of 
allaying  animosities.  Discourage,  in 
decided  and  open  language,  that  rancor, 
malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse,  which  so 
often  find  their  way  into  our  public 
prints.  Remember,  that  in  proportion 
as  a  people  become  enslaved  to  their 
passions,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
aspiring  and  unprincipled;  and  that  a 
corrupt  government,  which  has  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  the  people,  can  desire 
nothing  more  favorable  to  their  purposes 
than  a  frenried  state  of  the  public  mind. 

My  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let 
us  cherish  and  breathe  around  us  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity.  Let 
us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation, 
that  we  have  added  no  fuel  to  the  flames, 
no  vi(^ence  to  the  storms,  which  threaten 
to  desolate  our  country.  Though  dis- 
honored, though  endangered,  it  is  still 
our  country.  Let  us  not  forsake  it  in 
this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  in- 
heritance of  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, which  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  seeded  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not 
be  lost,  let  us  labor  to  improve  public 
sentiment,  and  to  exalt  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our  labor 
to  establish  in  ourselves  and  in  our  fel- 
low-citizens  the  empire  of  true  religion. 
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Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation of  public  liberty  but  public  virtue, 
that  there  is  no  method  .of  obtaining 
God's  protection  but  adherence  to  his 
laws. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If 
all  that  we  wish  cannot  be  done  for  the 
state,  still  something  may  be  done.  In 
the  good  principles,  m  the  love  of  order 
and  liberty,  by  which  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  distinguished ;  in  the  tried 
virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  un- 
shaken firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate 
whom  God  in  his  great  goodness  has 
given  to  this  Commonwealth;  in  the 
value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at 
stake ;  in  the  peculiar  kindness  which 
God  has  manifested  towards  our  fathers 
and  ourselves,  we  have  motives,  encour- 
agements, and  solemn  obligations  to 
resolute,  persevering  exertion  in  our 
different  spheres,  and  according  to  our 
different  capacities,  for  the  pubhc  good. 
Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try, and  using  vigorously  every  righteous 
means  for  restoring  peace  and  confirm- 
ing freedom,  we  may  confidently  leave 
the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are 
assured,  will  accept  and  reward  every 
conscientious  effort  for  his  own  glory 
and  the  good  of  mankind. 


Bxtretets  from  a  Sermon  ddivtred  September  i8, 
1814,  when  an  Invasion  by  the  British  Forces 
was  apprehended  at  Boston, 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  every  mind  is  fixing  a  fearful  at- 
tention on  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor 
should  escape  participation  in  the  com- 
mon feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does 
not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from 
the  community,  to  torget  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
The  religion  which  he  teaches  inculcates 
public  spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender 
concern  for  all  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  would  be  unworthy  his 
sacred  function  were  he  not  to  love  his 
country,  and  to  sympathize  with  its 
prosperous  and  adverse  foi^nes.  The 
religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense 
regards  men  in  aU  their  relations,  and 
affords  instructions  suited  to  every  con- 
dition, whether  of  individuals  or  com- 
munities. You  will  not,  then,  consider 
me  as  leaving  the  province  of  a  religious 


teacher,  if  I  speak  to  you  of  the  daDgeis 
and  claims  ot  our  country,  if  I  address 
you  as  citizens,  and  attempt  to  uMiit 
out  your  duties  at  the  present  solemn 
period. 

The  present  is,  indeed  a  sc^ma 
period.  The  sad  reverse  which  this 
country  exhibits  astonishes  as  well  as 
depresses  us.  But  a  few  years  ago  nc 
stood  on  the  height  oi  prosperity. 
Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated  na- 
tions we  were  at  peace,  and  the  very 
storms  seemed  freighted  with  l^essings 
for  our  tranquil  shores.  And  is  it  tme 
that  from  this  height  we  have  sunk  so 
low  that  our  commerce  is  swept  from 
the  ocean,  that  industry  has  forsaken 
our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  r^ 
signed  the  ploughshare  for  the  sword, 
that  our  confidence  is  changed  into  fear, 
that  the  tumult  of  business  has  givca 
place  to  the  din  of  arms,  that  some  ol 
our  citizens  are  perishing  in  fc»eign 
prisons,  and  others  shedding  their  Mood 
on  a  foreign  soil,  that  hostile  fleets  scat- 
ter terror  through  our  coasts  and  flames 
through  our  cities,  that  no  man  feels 
secure,  that  the  thought  of  invasion  and 
slaughter  mingles  with  the  labors  of  the 
day  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the 
night  and  that  our  nadonal  government, 
impoverished  and  inefficient,  can  afford 
us  no  protection  from  such  imminent 
danger  ?  Yes,  —  this  is  true ;  we  need 
no  reasoning  to  convince  us  of  its  tmtli. 
We  see  it  in  the  anxious  countenance, 
in  the  departing  family,  in  the  care 
which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the 
obstructions  and  perplexities  ol  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  events  which  every  day 
brings  to  our  ears.  At  such  a  moocat 
it  becomes  each  man  to  ask  himself 
what  are  his  duties,  what  the  times  de- 
mand from  him,  in  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a 
time  for  seriousness,  for  consideratioiL 
With  prosperity,  we  should  dismiss  cor 
levity.  The  period  of  duty  ma^  to  many 
of  us  be  short.  Whilst  it  continues,  kt 
it  be  improved. 

I.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make  is, 
that  it  becomes  every  man  at  this  sci- 
emn  moment  to  reflect  on  his  own  char- 
acter and  life,  to  inc^uire  what  he  has 
done  to  bring  down  judgments  on  bis 
country,  to  confess  and  renounce  his 
sins,  and  to  resolve  on  a  sincere  obc^fi- 
ence  to  God's  commands.  We  oqgkt 
to  remember  that  we  live  under  a  moral 
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govemment,  which  regards  the  chsuacter 
of  communities  as  trunr  as  of  individuals. 
A  nation  has  reason  tor  fear  in  propor- 
tion to  its  guilt ;  and  a  virtuous  nation, 
sensible  of  dependence  on  God,  and  dis- 
posed to  respect  his  laws,  is  assured  of 
his  protection.  Every  people  must  in- 
deea  be  influenced  m  a  measure  by 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  by  the 
changes  and  conflicts  of  other  communi- 
ties. When  the  ocean  is  in  tumult 
every  shore  will  feel  the  agitation.  But 
a  people  faithful  to  God  will  never  be 
forsaken.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and 
obvious  tendency  of  national  piety  and 
virtue  to  national  safety  and  exaltation, 
a  virtuous  community  may  expect  pe- 
culiar interpositions  of  Providence  for 
their  defence  and  prosperity.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  to  anticipate  visible  mira- 
cles. They  are  not  to  im^ne  that  in- 
vading hosts  will  be  annihilated,  like 
Sennacherib's,  by  the  arm  of  an  angel. 
But  God,  we  must  remember,  can  e&ct 
his  purposes,  and  preserve  the  just, 
without  such  stupendous  interpositions. 
The  hearts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.  The 
elements  of  nature  obey  his  word.  He 
has  winds  to  scatter  the  proudest  fleet, 
diseases  to  prostrate  the  longest  army. 
Consider  how  many  events  must  con- 
spire, how  many  secret  springs  must  act 
in  concert,  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  statesman  or  the  plans  of  the 
warrior.  How  often  have  the  best  con- 
certed schemes  been  thwarted,  the  most 
menacing  preparations  been  defeated, 
die  proud  boast  of  anticipated  victory 
been  put  to  shame,  by  what  we  call  cas- 
ualty, by  a  slight  and  accidental  want 
of  concert,  by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by 
neglect  in  suoordinate  agents  !  Let  God 
determine  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and 
we  need  not  fear  that  means  will  be 
wantinfi^.  He  sends  terror,  or  blindness, 
or  mad  presumption,  into  the  minds  of 
leaders.  Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  are  ar- 
rayed to  oppose  their  process.  An 
unconquerable  spirit  is  breathed  into  the 
invaded  ;  and  the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his 
safety  in  dishonorable  flight 

My  friends,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  mat- 
ter who  is  against  ps  Mere  power 
ought  not  to  intimidate  us ;  he  can 
crush  it  in  a  moment  We  live  in  a 
period  when  God's  supremacy  has  been 
remarkably  evinced,  when  he  has  sig- 
nally confounded  the  powerful,  and  de- 
livered the  oppressed  and  endangered. 


At  his  word  the  forged  chain  has  been 
broken ;  mighty  armies  have  been  dis- 
persed as  chan  before  the  whirlwind ; 
colossal  thrones  have  been  shivered  like 
the  brittle  clay.  God  is  still  '^  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working ; " 
and  if  he  wills  to  deliver  us,  we  cannot 
be  subdued.  It  is,  then,  most  important 
that  we  seek  God's  favor.  And  how  is 
his  favor  to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it : 
—  He  is  a  moral  governor,  the  friend 
of  the  righteous,  the  punisher  of  the 
wicked ;  and  in  proportion  as  piety, 
uprightness,  temperance,  and  Christian 
virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  propor- 
tion we  are  assured  of  his  favor  aiid  pro- 
tection. A  virtuous  people,  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  altars  and  firesides,  may 
look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invis- 
ible but  Almighty  arm  surrounds  them, 
an  impenetrable  shield  is  their  shadow 
and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,'^to  inquire,  How 
far  have  we  sustained  the  character  of 
a  pious  and  virtuous  people  ?  And  whose 
heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins  ? 
Who  can  look  around  on  his  country, 
and  not  see  many  proofs  of  in^atitude 
to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his  laws  ? 
Do  I  speak  to  any  who,  having  received 
success  and  innumerable  blessings  from 
God,  have  yet  forgotten  the  Giver  ?  to 
any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  ?  to  any  who, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  gospel, 
have  yet  refused  to  employ  in  well- 
doing the  bounty  of  heaven?  to  any 
who  are  living  in  habits  of  intemperance, 
impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or  any  known 
sin?  To  such  I  would  say,  You  are 
among  the  enemies  of  your  country,  and, 
should  she  fall,  among  the  authors  of 
her  ruin.  Let,  then,  this  season  be 
something  more  than  an  occasion  of 
formal  confession.  We  owe  to  ourselves 
and  our  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  ref- 
ormation which,  more  than  all  things, 
bring  down  blessings  from  heaven. 

2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in 
general  as  suited  to  the  present  moment, 
let  me  particularly  recommend  one 
branch  of  pif ty  which  the  times  demand 
of  us.  Let  us  each  be  instant  and  fer- 
vent in  prayer.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that 
he  will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and 
menacing  day ;  that  he  will  remember 
the  mercy  shown  to  our  fathers  ;  that 
he  will  crown  with  success  our  efforts 
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in  defence  of  our  possessions,  our  dwell- 
ings, and  our  temples ;  that  he  will 
breathe  an  invincible  courage  into  our 
soldiers ;  that  he  will  guard  and  guide 
our  rulers  ;  that  he  will  turn  the  invader 
from  our  shores ;  or,  if  he  shall  other- 
wise appoint,  that  he  will  be  our  shield 
in  battle,  and  will  send  us  deliverance. 
For  these  blessings  let  us  daily  besiege 
the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  convinced 
that  he  controls  the  destinies  of  armies 
and  nations,  that  he  eives  or  withholds 
success,  and  that  without  him  all  exer- 
tion  is  unavailing.  By  this  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  we  are  to  do  nothine  but 
prav;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores 
witnout  defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of 
security.  God  gives  us  powers  that  we 
should  exert,  weapons  tnat  we  should 
wield  them.  We  are  to  employ  every 
resource  which  he  grants  us  ;  but,  hav- 
ing done  this,  we  must  remember  that 
on  God,  not  on  ourselves,  depends  the 
result  of  our  exertions.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  God  gives  victory,  and  to  him 
let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed. 
You  who  have  no  other  weapons,  con- 
tend with  your  prayers  for  your  country. 
It  will  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  by  importunity  of  prayer 
God  can  be  bent  to  favor  an  unjust 
cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just ; 
when,  instead  of  waging  offensive  war, 
we  gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for 
defence,  we  may  be  assured  that  sincere 
prayer,  united  with  a  sincere  purpose  of 
obedience,  will  not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a 
proper  and  appointed  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  an  essential  means 
and  branch  of  piety ;  and  they  who  neg- 
lect it  have  no  reason  to  hope  the  pro- 
tection which  they  will  not  implore. 
Let  us,  then,  take  heed  lest  the  tumult 
of  military  preparation  make  us  forgetful 
of  the  Author  of  all  good ;  lest  in  col- 
lecting armies  and  raising  walls  of  de- 
fence, we  forsake  the  footstool  of  the 
Almightv,  the  only  giver  of  victory. 

3.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all 
bring  clearly  and  strongly  to  our  minds 
our  duties  to  our  country,  and  should 
cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment 
to  the  public  good.  The  claims  of  coun- 
try have  been  felt  and  obeyed  even  in 
the  rudest  aj^es  of  society.  The  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  is  commended 
by  our  very  nature  to  our  affection  and 
service.      Christianity,  la    enjoining  a 


disinterested  and  benevdent  spirit,  ad- 
mits and  sanctions  this  sentiment  ol 
nature,  this  attau:hment  to  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  the  land  of  our  nativity. 
It  only  demands  that  our  patriotism  be 
purified  from  every  mixture  of  injustice 
towards  foreign  nations.  Witiiin  this 
limit  we  cannot  too  ardently  attach  our- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  our  coontrr. 
Especially  in  its  perils,  we  shonki  iff 
to  its  rescue  with  filial  zeal  and  affec- 
tion, resolved  to  partake  its  sufferings, 
and  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence.  Tte 
present  moment,  my  friends,  caUs  oo 
us  for  this  fervent  patriotism.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  we  wifl 
carry  invasion,  slaughter,  and  desola- 
tion into  an  unoffending  province,  not 
whether  we  will  give  our  strengdi  and 
wealth  to  the  prosecution  ol  unprinci- 
pled plans  of  conauest,  but  whether  «e 
will  defend  our  nresides  and  altars. 
whether  we  will  repel  from  onr  sfaoRS 
a  hostile  army.  On  this  question  ov 
duty  is  clear.  However  unjostifiible 
may  have  been  the  measures  by  which 
we  have  been  reduced  to  this  monnifiii 
extremity,  our  right  to  our  soil  and  ov 
possessions  remains  unimpaired;  ^ 
right  of  defence  can  never  be  wrested 
from  us ;  and  never,  whilst  God  ^^n% 
means  of  resistance,  ought  we  to  itsa^ 
our  country  to  the  clemency  ^  a  foe. 
Our  duties  as  patriots  and  Christiaas 
are  plain.  Whilst  we  disclaim  all  slait 
in  the  guilt  of  that  war  whidi  is  borsfr 
ing  on  our  shores,  we  should  resobc 
that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  ov 
fethers,  and  to  posterity,  that  we  d 
maintain  the  inheritance  which  we  hsK 
received,  that  whilst  God  gives  us  povcr 
we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conqnoed 
people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  M 
this  moment  of  danger  by  reflecting  tfatf 
we  have  a  country  to  contend  for  which 
deserves  every  effort  and  sacrifice.  As 
members  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  ptf* 
ticular,  we  have  every  motive  to  iin%- 
orate  our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have 
the  deeds  of  our  Others,  their  pictjr  and 
virtues,  and  their  solicitude  for  the  rights 
and  happiness  qf  their  posterity,  to 
awaken  our  emulation.  How  invalt- 
able  the  inheritance  they  have  left  ib» 
earned  by  their  toils  and  defended  bf 
their  blood  !  Our  populous  cities  as 
cultivated  fields,  our  schools,  oolkgeii 
and  churches^  our  equal  laws. 
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oomipted  tribanals  of  justice,  oar  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  our  habits  of  order 
and  peace,  all  combine  to  form  a  com- 
monwealth as  rich  in  blessings  and 
privileges  as  the  history  of  the  world 
records.  We  possess,  too,  the  chief 
Cjlory  of  a  state,  many  virtuous  and  dis- 
mterested  citizens,  a  chief  magistrate 
who  would  adorn  any  country  and  any 
age,  enlightened  statesmen,  and,  I  trust, 
a  fearless  soldiery.  Such  a  community 
deserves  our  affection,  our  honor,  our 
zeal,  the  vigor  of  our  arms,  and  the  de- 
votion of  our  lives.  If  we  look  back 
to  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  shall 
find  that,  in  the  institutions  of  this 
Commonwealth,  we  have  sources  of  in- 
comparably richer  blessings  than  those 
repuolics  conferred  on  their  citizens  in 
their  proudest  days;  and  yet  Sparta, 
and  Rome,  and  Athens  inspired  a  love 
stronger  than  death.  In  the  day  of 
their  danger,  every  citizen  offeree!  his 
breast  as  a  b^wark,  every  citizen  felt 
himself  the  property  of  his  country. 
It  is  true,  a  base  alloy  mingled  with 
the  patriotism  of  ancient  times,  and  God 
forbid  that  a  sentiment  so  impure  should 
ham  in  our  breasts  !  God  forbid  that, 
like  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  we 
should  carry  fire  and  slaughter  into 
other  countries,  to  build  up  a  false, 
fleeting  glory  at  home  !  But  whilst  we 
fake  traming  by  their  excesses,  let  us 
catch  a  portion  of  their  fervor,  and  learn 
to  live,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  that 
country  whose  honor  and  interest  God 
has  intrusted  to  our  care. 

4.  The  times  especially  demand  of  us 
that  we  cherish  a  spirit  of  fortitude, 
courage,  and  resolution.  The  period 
of  danger  is  the  time  to  arm  the  mind 
with  aU  the  force  and  energy  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  In  communities,  as  in 
individuals,  there  is  a  proneness  to  ex- 
cessive alarm.  Especially  when  untried, 
onexperienced  dangers  approach,  im- 
agination  is  prone  to  enlarge  them;  a 
panic  spreads  like  lightning  from  breast 
to  breast,  and,  before  a  blow  is  struck, 
a  people  are  subdued  bv  their  fears. 
There  is  a  rational  fear  wnich  we  ought 
to  cherish,  —  a  fear  which  views  in  all  its 
dimensions  approaching  perils,  and  pre- 
pares with  vigilance  every  means  of  de- 
Knee.  At  the  present  moment  we  ouj^ht 
not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  our  danger.  Our 
enemy  is  formidable.  A  veteran  army, 
'to  war,  accustomed  to  success, 


fresh  from  conquest,  and  led  by  ex* 
perienced  commanders,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  even  if  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  even  if  it  have  received  a  temporary 
check.  But  such  an  army  owes  mucn 
of  its  formidableness  to  the  fearless 
spirit  which  habit  has  fostered;  and 
the  best  weapon,  under  Providence, 
which  we  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same 
courage,  nurtured  by  reflection,  by  sen- 
timents of  honor,  and  by  the  principles 
of  religion.  Courage,  indeed,  is  not 
always  invincible,  and  when  God  des- 
tines a  nation  to  bondage,  the  valor  of 
the  hero  is  unavailing.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally  true,  that  a  brave  people,  contend- 
ing in  a  just  cause,  possess  in  their 
courage  the  pledge  ox  success.  The 
instrument  by  which  God  rescues  na^ 
tions  is  their  own  undaunted  resolution. 
Let  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselves  and 
others  a  firm  and  heroic  spirit  Let  us 
fortify  our  minds  by  reflecting  on  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  that  we  are  stand* 
ing  on  our  own  shores,  and  defending 
invaded  rights.  Let  us  show  that  our 
love  of  peace  has  not  oridnated  in 
timidity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers  stiU  lives  in  their  sons.  Let  us 
call  to  the  support  of  our  resolution  the 
principles  of  religion.  Devoting  our- 
selves to  God,  and  engaging  in  this 
warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us 
feel  that  we  are  under  his  protection, 
that  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  is  near 
us,  that  life  and  death  await  his  word, 
and  that  death,  in  a  service  which  he 
approves,  is  never  untimely,  and  is  never 
to  be  shunned.  Let  us  consider  that 
life  at  best  is  short,  and  its  blessings 
transitory,  that  its  great  end  is  to  tram 
us  to  virtue  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven, 
and  that  we  had  tar  better  resign  it  at 
once  than  protract  it  by  baseness  or 
unmanly  fear.  Death  awaits  us  aU, 
and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in  the  dis^ 
charge  ot  duty.  Most  happy  and  most 
honored  of  men  is  the  martyr  to  religion, 
who  seals  with  his  blood  those  truths  on 
which  human  virtue,  consolation,  and 
hope  depend;  and,  next  to  him,  happy 
is  the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, who,  in  obedience  to  God,  opposes 
h(s  breast  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders, 
and  repays  with  life  the  protection  she 
has  aftorded. 

5.  I  have  thus,  mv  friends,  set  before 
vou  ^our  duties  to  God  and  your  country 
in  tms  period  of  danger.    Let  me  dose 
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with  offering  a  few  remarks  on  your  du- 
ties to  your  enemies.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  we  profess  a  religion  which 
enjoins  benevolence  towards  all  man- 
kind, even  towards  our  personal  and 
national  foes.  Let  not  our  patriotism  be 
sullied  with  malignant  passions.  Whilst 
we  defend  our  sTiores  with  courage,  let 
us  not  cherish  hatred  towards  our  in- 
vaders. We  should  not  open  our  ear  to 
every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages,  nor 
heap  calumnies  on  their  heads  because 
they  are  enemies.  The  brave  are  gen- 
erous. True  courage  needs  not  malig- 
nity to  feed  and  inflame  it  Especially 
when  our  foe  is  an  illustrious  nation, 
which  for  ages  has  defended  and  nurt- 
ured the  interests  of  religion,  science, 
and  humanity, — a  nation  to  which  grate- 
ful Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  protection  which  she  has 
extended  over  the  oppressed,  and  for 
the  vigor  with  which  she  has  co-oper- 
ated in  prostrating  the  bloody  and  ap- 
palling power  of  the  usurper, — when 
such  a  nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feel 
it  unworthy  and  debasing  to  encourage 
a  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit.  True, 
she  is  sending  her  armies  to  our  shores  ; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment first  sent  slaughter  and  confla- 
CLtion  into  her  unoffending  provinces, 
t  not  approaching  danger  disturb  rec- 
ollections, or  unsettle  our  principles. 
If  we  are  to  meet  her  armies  in  bat- 


tle,— which  God  in  his  mercy  forbid!— 
let  us  meet  them  with  that  magnanimity 
which  is  candid  and  just  even  to  its 
foes.  Let  us  fight,  not  like  beasts  of 
prey  to  glut  revenge,  but  to  maintain 
our  rights,  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace, 
and  to  obtain  a  victory  which  shall  be 
signalized  bv  clemency  as  well  as  by 
vador.  Goa  forbid  that  our  conflicts 
should  add  fury  to  those  bad  passioos 
and  national  antipathies  which  hare 
helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its  pres- 
ent degraded  and  endangered  coDdi- 
tion! 

I  have  placed  before  you  your  duties. 
God  ^ve  you  grace  to  perform  them ! 
In  this  day  of  danger,  we  know  not 
what  is  before  us;  but  this  we  know, 
that  the  path  of  piety,  of  virtue,  of  pa- 
triotism, and  manly  courage,  leads  to 
glory  and  to  immortality.  No  enemy 
can  Anally  injure  us  if  we  are  true  to 
God,  to  our  country,  to  mankind.  lo 
such  a  case  as  ours,  I  trust  prosperity 
and  victory  will  be  granted  us  by  the 
almighty  Disposer.  But  whether  suc- 
cess or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  that 
the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  all 
of  us  will  soon  be  placed  beyond  dx 
reach  of  its  changes.  Let  us  not,  then, 
be  elated  or  depressed ;  but,  with  a 
Arm  and  equal  mind,  let  us  acquit  our- 
selves as  men  and  Christians  in  our  sev- 
eral spheres,  looking  upward  to  heavd 
as  our  rest  and  reward. 


SLAVERY. 


Introduction. 

The  first  question  to  be  proposed  by 
a  rational  bein|  is,  not  what  is  profit- 
able, but  what  IS  right.  Duty  must  be 
primary,  prominent,  most  conspicuous 
among  the  objects  of  human  thought 
and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from 
its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for 
our  interests,  and  then  for  our  duties, 
we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can  never 
see  the  right  clearly  and  fullv  but  by 
making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judg- 
ment can  be  just  or  wise  but  that 
which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of  the 
paramount  worth  and  importance  of 
duty.    This  is  the  fundamental  truth, 


the  supreme  law  of  reason ;  and  the  mill' 
which  does  not  start  from  this,  in  its  in- 
quiries into  human  affairs,  is  doomed  IP 
great,  perhaps  fatal,  error. 

The  right  is  the  supreme  goodaad 
includes  all  other  goods.  In  sKdas% 
and  adhering  to  it  we  secure  oor  tine 
and  onlv  happiness.  All  prosperity,  oot 
foundea  on  it,  is  built  on  sand.  If  ho- 
man  affairs  are  controlled,  as  we  be- 
lieve, by  almighty  rectitude  and  impar- 
tial goodness,  then  to  hope  for  ba^ 
piness  from  wrong-doing  is  as  insane  as 
to  seek  health  and  prosperity  by  rebdlmg 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  by  sowiag 
otu*  seed  on  the  ocean,  or  making  poisoa 
our  conmion  food.  There  b  but  one  on- 
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£aifiiig  good  ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the 
ererlasting  law  written  on  the  heart, 
and  rewritten  and  republished  in  God's 
word. 

Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  ever- 
bstinfr  law  of  rectitude  must,  of  course, 
rej^ard  the  question  of  slavery  first  and 
chiefly  as  a  moral  question.  All  other 
considerations  will  weigh  little  with  him, 
compared  with  its  moral  character  and 
moral  influences.  The  following  re- 
marks, therefore,  are  designed  to  aid 
flie  reader  in  forming  a  just  moral  judg- 
ment of  slavery.  Great  truths,  inalien- 
able rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will 
form  the  chief  subjects  of  this  discus- 
sion. There  are  times  when  the  asser- 
tion of  great  principles  is  the  best  service 
a  man  can  render  society.  The  present 
is  a  moment  of  bewildering  excitement, 
when  men's  minds  are  stormed  and 
darkened  by  strong  passions  and  fierce 
conflicts ;  and  also  a  moment  of  absorb- 
ing worldliness,  when  the  moral  law  is 
made  to  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
and  strict  requirements  are  denied,  or 
dismissed  as  metaphysical  abstractions 
or  impracticable  theories.  At  such  a 
season,  to  utter  great  principles  without 
passion,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned 
and  universal  good-wiU,  and  to  engrave 
them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's 
mmds,  is  to  do  more  for  the  world  than 
to  open  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the 
most  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  con- 
vulsed by  the  question  of  slavery ;  and 
the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
felt  vehementlv,  have  thought  super- 
ficiallv,  or  hardly  thought  at  all ;  and  we 
see  the  results  in  a  sin^lar  want  of 
well-defined  principles,  m  a  strange 
vagueness  ana  inconsistency  of  opinion, 
and  in  the  proneness  to  excess  which 
betengs  to  unsettled  minds.  The  mul- 
titnde  have  b^n  called,  now  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  now 
to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed 
which  must  follow  emancipation.  The 
word  massacre  has  resounded  through 
the  land,  strikine  terror  into  strong  as 
well  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening 
indignation  against  whatever  may  seem 
to  threaten  such  a  consummation.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  a  few  dread  all 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and,  if  not 
reconciled  to  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
at  least  believe  that  they  have  no  duty 
to  perform,  no  testimony  to  bear,  no  in- 


fluence to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cher- 
ish and  spread,  in  relation  to  this  evil. 
What  is  still  worse,  opinions  either  fa- 
voring or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with 
little  or  no  disapprobation.  Concessions 
are  made  to  it  which  would  once  have 
shocked  the  community ;  whilst  to  assail 
it  is  pronounced  unwise  and  perilous. 
No  stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposition 
of  its  true  character  can  be  given  than 
this  very  state  of  the  public  mind.  A 
community  can  suffer  no  greater  calam- 
ity than  the  loss  of  its  principles.  Lofty 
and  pure  sentiment  is  the  life  and  hope 
of  a  people.  There  was  never  such  an 
obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this 
moment,  when  recent  events  have  done 
much  to  unsettle  and  obscure  men's 
minds  in  regard  to  it.  This  result  is  to 
be  ascribecf  in  part  to  the  injudicious 
vehemence  of  those  who  have  taken 
into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to  espouse 
a  good  cause  is  not  enough.  We  must 
maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to  its 
dignity.  Let  no  man  touch  the  great 
interests  of  humanity  who  does  not 
strive  to  sanctify  himself  for  the  work 
by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and 
uncharitableness,  who  cannot  hope  that 
he  is  in  a  measure  baptized  into  the 
spirit  of  universal  love.  Even  sympathy 
with  the  injured  and  oppressed  may  do 
harm,  bv  oeing  partial,  exclusive,  and 
bitterly  indignant.  How  far  the  declen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cause  now  suggested,  I 
do  not  say.  The  eifect  is  plain,  and 
whoever  sees  and  laments  the  evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We 
ought  to  think,  feel,  speak,  and  write 
about  it.  But  whatever  we  do  in  regard 
to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feding 
of  responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to 
put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave- 
holding  States.  On  this  point  public 
opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  pronounced.  Slavery,  indeed, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  be  a  ground 
of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined 
together.  But  we  may  not,  must  not, 
by  rashness  and  passion  increase  the 
peril.  To  instigate  the  slave  to  insur- 
rection is  a  crime  for  which  no  rebuke 
and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe. 
This  would  be  to  involve  slave  and  mas- 
ter in  common  ruin.     It  is  not  enough 
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to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  violated 
by  any  action  endangering  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  our  country.  A 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution  forbids 
this  unholy  interference.  Were  our 
national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to 
reprobate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  a  disposition 
to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more, 
were  the  free  and  the  slave-holding 
States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  former 
would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the 
world  and  the  indignation  of  heaven, 
were  they  to  resort  to  insurrection  and 
massacre  as  means  of  victory.  Better 
were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to 
the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  arm  him 
with  it  against  his  master. 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on 
the  mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him 
eood.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free. 
With  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his 
own  efforts  for  his  emancipation.  We 
suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  himself. 
The  more,  then,  should  be  done  for  him. 
Our  physical  power  is  pledged  against 
him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our  moral 
power  should  be  exerted  for  his  reliel 
His  weakness,  which  we  increase,  gives 
him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can  af- 
ford, to  our  moral  sympathy*  to  the  free 
and  faithful  exposition  of  his  wrongs. 
As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we 
have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to 
every  other  member  of  the  community. 
On  this  point  we  have  no  liberty.  The 
eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of 
the  injured;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obligatory  when  we  forbid  him  to  lift  an 
arm  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for 
the  slave.  We  can  do  much.  We  have 
a  power  mightier  than  armies,  —  the 
power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of 
right,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a 
power  which  is  growing  with  every  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  TOfore  which  the 
slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigat- 
ing the  sternest  despotisms,  which  is 
spreading  education  through  all  ranks 
of  society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries 
in  itself  the  pledge  of  destruction  to 
every  institution  which  debases  human- 
ity. Who  can  measure  the  power  of 
Cnristian   philanthropy,  of  enlightened 


goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayen 
and  persuasions,  from  the  press  and  pul- 
pit, from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted 
men,  and  more  and  more  binding  to- 
gether the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause 
of  their  race  ?  All  other  poiwers  may 
fail.  This  must  triumph,  ft  is  leagued 
with  God's  omnipotence.  It  is  God 
himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  has  an  ally  in  every  consdence, 
in  every  human  breast,  in  the  wroiig- 
doer  himself.  This  spirit  has  but  bc|[aB 
its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  iteelf 
more  and  more  through  literature,  edn- 
cation,  institutions,  and  opinion.  Slav- 
ery cannot  stand  before  it.  Great  moiai 
pnnciples,  pure  and  generous  senti- 
ments, cannot  be  confined  to  this  or 
that  spot.  They  cannot  be  shut  out  by 
territorial  lines,  or  local  legislatkxi. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  par- 
take of  the  omnipresence  of  their 
Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  worid, 
that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  hu- 
man nature,  will  make  itself  wi.  To 
increase  this  moral  power  is  every  masC% 
duty.  To  embody  and  express  tfaii 
great  truth  is  in  every  man's  power; 
and  thus  every  man  can  do  something 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  wImk 
from  vulgar  modes  of  thinking,  canoot 
be  interested  in  this  subject  Becanse 
the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  thcr  think 
slavery  a  low  topic,  and  woiuler  now  it 
can  excite  the  attention  and  sympoAy 
of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for 
any  thing  else.  Now  the  truth  is,  tfait 
slavery,  regarded  only  in  a  philosopAiical 
li^ht,  IS  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest 
nunds.  It  involves  the  gravest  ques- 
tions about  human  nature  and  socktr. 
It  carries  us  into  the  problems  whio 
have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  un- 
derstandings. It  calls  us  to  inquire 
into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extait 
of  human  rights,  into  the  distinctioB 
between  a  person  and  a  thing,  into  die 
true  relations  of  man  to  man,  into  the 
obligations  of  the  community  to  eadi  of 
its  members,  into  the  ground  and  la«s 
of  property,  and,  above  all,  into  the 
true  digni^  and  indestructible  daint 
of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  subject  now  agitated  by  the 
community  which  can  compare  in  philo- 
sophical dignity  with  slavery:  and  vtt 
to  multitudes  the  question  falls  vaoi^ff 
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the  same  contempt  with  the  slave  him- 
self. To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower 
himself  who  touches  it  The  falsely 
refined,  who  want  intellectual  force  to 
grasp  ity  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their 
notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philo- 
sophical dignity.  It  has  an  important 
bearing  on  character.  Our  interest  in 
it  is  one  test  by  which  our  comprehen- 
sion ci  the  distinctive  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  judged.  Christianity  is 
the  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  uni- 
ver^  love.  The  great  teaching  of 
Christianity  is,  that  we  must  recojB^ize 
and  respect  human  nature  in  all  its  forms 
in  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most 
fallen.  We  must  look  beneath  ^*the 
flesh"  to  the  "spirit"  The  spiritual 
principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to 
our  brotherly  re^d.  To  be  just  to  this 
is  the  great  injunction  of  our  religion. 
To  overlook  this,  on  account  of  con- 
dition or  color,  is  to  violate  the  great 
Clmstian  law.  We  have  reason  to  tnink 
that  it  is  one  design  of  God,  in  appoint- 
ing the  vast  diversities  of  human  con- 
dition, to  put  to  the  te^t,  and  to  brin^out 
most  distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual 
love.  It  is  wisely  ordered  that  human 
nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a  few 
forms  of  beauty,  maenificence,  and  out- 
ward glory.  To  be  dazzled  and  attracted 
by  these  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence 
for  what  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  hu- 
man nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern  and 
love  this,  we  are  brought  into  connection 
with  fellow-creatures  whose  outward  cir- 
cumstances are^  repulsive.  To  rec<^- 
nize  our  own  spiritual  nature  and  GocTs 
image  in  these  humble  forms,  to  recoe- 
nize  as  brethren  those  who  want  sul 
outward  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in 
which  we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
him  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to 
save  the  lost  We  see,  then,  the  moral 
importance  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
According  to  our  decision  of  it,  we 
determine  our  comprehension  of  the 
Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
brodier,  a  child  of  God,  a  man  possess- 
ing all  the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a 
skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the 
vision  of  a  Christian.  He  worships  the 
outward.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed 
to  him.  To  look  unmoved  on  the  deg- 
radation and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creat- 
we,  because  burned  by  a  fiercer  sun, 
proves  us  strangers  to  justice  and  love 


in  those  universal  forms  which  charac- 
terize Christianity.  The  matest  of  all 
distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one,  is 
moral  |foodness,  virtue,  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dig- 
nity of  this.  The  wealth  of  worlds  is 
'*  not  sufiicient  for  a  burnt-offering  "  on 
its  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on 
his  fellow-creatures.  To  exclude  millions 
of  such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  be- 
cause of  outward  disadvantages,  proves 
that,  in  whatever  else  we  siupass  them, 
we  are  not  their  superiors  in  Christian 
virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said, 
is  distinguished  by  universality.  It  is 
universal  justice.  It  respects  all  the 
rights  of  all  beings.  It  suffers  no  being, 
however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  with- 
out condemning  the  wrong-doer.  Impar- 
tial, uncompromising,  fearless,  it  screens 
no  favorites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power, 
spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest, 
summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and 
speaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones  under 
which  the  mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is 
also  universallove,  comprehending  those 
that  are  near  and  those  that  are  far  ofiE, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to  the  fallen,  and  especially 
binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  human 
nature  is  trampled  under  foot  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity :  and  nothing 
but  the  illumination  of  this  spirit  can 
prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought  to  be 
approached,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present 
discussion.  My  plan  may  be  briefly 
sketched :  — 

1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred 
rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is 
the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to 
prevent  misapplication  of  these  princi- 
ples. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which 
the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in 
favor  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  oner  some  remarks  on  the 
means  of  removing  it 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abo- 
litionism. 
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8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
times. 

In  the  first  two  sections  I  propose  to 
show  that  slavery  is  a  great  wrong ;  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder.  These 
two  subjects  are  distinct.  Men  are  not 
always  to  be  interpreted  by  their  acts 
or  institutions.  The  same  acts.in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  admit,  and  even 
require,  very  different  constructions.  I 
offer  this  remark  that  the  subject  may 
be  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal reference.  The  sinele  object  is  to 
settle  great  principles.  Their  bearing 
on  individuals  will  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
tinct consideration. 


Chapter  I. 
Property, 

The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as 
his  property.  The  very  idea  of  a  slave 
is,  that  he  oelongs  to  another,  that  he  is 
bound  to  live  and  labor  for  another,  to 
be  another's  instrument,  and  to  make 
another's  will  his  habitusd  law,  however 
adverse  to  his  own.  Another  owns  him, 
and  of  course  has  a  riffht  to  his  time 
and  strength,  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  a  right  to  task  him  without  his 
consent,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and 
duration  of  his  toil^  a  right  to  confine 
him  to  any  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the 
required  work  by  stripes,  — a  right,  in  a 
word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  con- 
tract, against  his  will,  and  in  denial  of 
his  right  to  dispose  of  himself,  or  to  use 
his  power  for  his  own  s^ood.  "  A  slave," 
says  the  Louisiana  code,  *Ms  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  master  to  whom  he  belongs, 
l^he  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his 
person,  his  industry,  his  labor ;  he  can 
do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire 
any  thing,  but  which  must  belong  to 
his  master."  '*  Slaves  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the 
South  Carolina  laws,  '*  to  be  chattels  per- 
sonal in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
possessions  to  all  intents  and  pvposes 
whatsoever."  Such  is  slavery, — a  clium 
to  man  as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human 
being  is  altogether  false,  groundless. 
No  such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist. 
A  human  t^ing  cannot  be  justly  owned. 
To  hold  and  treat  him  as  property  is  to 


inflict  a  great  wrong,  to  incur  the  gnflt 
of  oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  is 
maintaining,  on  account  of  its  excecdior 
obviousness.  It  is  too  plain  for  proot 
To  defend  it  is  like  trying  to  confinn  a 
self-evident  truth.  To  find  arguments  is 
not  easy,  because  an  argument  is  sodm- 
thing  clearer  than  the  proposition  to  be 
sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the 
claim  to  property  in  man,  does  not  see 
and  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  end 
usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached  bj 
reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  asj 
plainer  principles  than  what  he  begins 
with  denying.  I  will  endeavor,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have 
stated. 

I.  It  is  plain  that  if  one  man  may 
be  held  as  property,  then  every  other 
man  may  be  so  held.  If  there  be  noth- 
ing in  numan  nature,  in  our  common 
nature,  which  excludes  and  forbids  the 
conversion  of  him  who  possesses  it  into 
an  article  of  property ;  if  the  right  cf 
the  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  <» 
their  essential  attnbutes  as  ratk>nal  and 
moral  beings,  but  oji  certain  adventitious 
accidental  circumstances,  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown ;  then  every 
human  being,  by  a  change  of  ciicoD- 
stances,  may  justly  be  held  and  treated 
by  anoth  er  as  property.  I  f  one  man  naf 
be  rightfully  reduced  to  slavery,  thes 
there  is  not  a  human  being  on  whoa 
the  same  chain  may  not  l^  immse^ 
Now,  let  every  reader  ask  himself  this 
plain  question :  Could  I,  can  I,  be  rig|i|t* 
fully  seized,  and  made  an  article  oc 
property ;  be  made  a  passive  instrumeBl 
of  another's  will  and  pleasure ;  be  sob- 
jected  to  another's  irresponsible  power; 
De  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  wiD; 
be  denied  the  control  and  use  of  "7^ 
limbs  and  faculties  for  mjr  own  good. 
Does  any  man,  so  questioned,  dooh^ 
waver,  look  about  him  for  an  answtf . 
Is  not  the  reply  given  immediat^"^ 
tuitively,  by  his  whole  inward  beiiig* 
Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  con- 
viction spring  up  in  my  breast,  tlai  *> 
other  man  can  acquire  such  a  "f"*  * 
myself  >  Do  we  not  repel,  indtenanj 
and  with  horror,  the  thought  «  ^^'J 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  ^^^Z 
chattels  to  a  fellow-creature  ?  J*]"*? 
any  moral  truth  more  deeply  roocw* 
us,  than  that  such  a  degradation  wa*» 
be  an  infinite  wrong  ?    And,  if  this  •" 
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pressioQ  be  a  delusion,  on  what  sin^e 
moral  conviction  can  we  rely  ?  This 
deep  asstirance,  that  we  cannot  be  right- 
fully made  another's  property,  does  not 
rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place 
of  our  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth. 
These  things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts. 
The  consciousness  of  indestructible 
Tights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  bein^.  The 
consciousness  of  our  humanity  involves 
the  persuasion  that  we  cannot  be  owned 
as  a  tree  or  a  brute.  As  men,  we  cannot 
justly  be  made  slaves.  Then  no  man 
can  be  riehtfully  enslaved.  In  casting 
the  yoke  &om  ourselves  as  an  unspeak- 
able wrong,  we  condemn  ourselves  as 
wrong-doers  and  oppressors  in  laying  it 
on  any  who  share  our  nature.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  man,  by 
extreme  guilt,  may  not  forfeit  the  rights 
of  his  nature,  and  be  justly  punished 
with  slavery.  On  this  point  crude  no- 
tions prevail  But  the  discussion  would 
be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.  We 
are  now  not  speaking  of  criminals.  We 
speak  of  innocent  men,  who  have  e;iven 
us  no  hold  on  them  by  guilt ;  and  our 
own  consciousness  is  a  proof  that  such 
cannot  rightfully  be  seized  as  property 
by  a  fellow-creature. 

2.  A  man  cannot  be  seized  and  held 
as  property,  because  he  has  rights. 
What  these  rights  are,  whether  few  or 
many,  or  whether  all  men  have  the  same, 
are  Questions  for  future  discussion.  All 
that  IS  assumed  now  is,  that  every  human 
being  has  some  rights.  This  truth  can- 
not be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  race  that  moral  nature  which 
is  the  sure  and  only  foundation  of  rights. 
"This  truth  has  never,  I  believe,  Been 
<iisputed.  It  is  even  recognized  in  the 
ver^  codes  of  slave  legislation,  which, 
*hile  they  strip  a  man  of  liberty,  affirm 
bis  right  to  life,  and  threaten  his  mur- 
^rer  with  punishment.  Now,  I  say,  a 
D«ing  having  rights  cannot  justly  be 
^e  property ;  lor  this  claim  over  him 
wtuaUy  annuls  all  his  rights.  It  strips 
bim  of  all  power  to  assert  them.  It 
"ttkcs  it  a  crime  to  assert  them.  The 
J^  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man 
owenceless  into  the  hands  of  another. 
The  right  claimed  by  the  master  to  task, 
b>  force,  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and  to 
punish  the  slave,  at  discretion,  and  espe- 
^ly  to  prevent  the  least  resistance  to 
°js  will,  is  a  virtual  denial  and  subver- 
sion of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his 


power.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 
Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to 
faU? 

3.  Another  argument  against  property 
is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  equality 
of  men.  I  know  that  this  doctrine,  so 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has 
lately  been  denied.  Verbal  logicians 
have  told  us  that  men  are  ^'  bom  eaual " 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  equally  born. 
They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally 
tall,  strong,  or  beautiful;  or  whether 
nature,  Procrustes-like,  reduces  all  her 
children  to  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  By  such  arguments  it  is  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  principle  of 
equality,  on  which  the  soundest  moral- 
ists have  reared  the  structure  of  social 
dutv ;  and  in  these  ways  the  old  foun- 
dations of  despotic  power,  which  our 
fathers  in  their  simplicity  thought  they 
hai^  subverted,  are  laid, again  oy  theu: 
sons. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  there  are  in- 
numerable diversities  among  men ;  but 
be  it  remembered,  they  are  ordained  to 
bind  men  together,  and  not  to  subdue 
one  to  the  other ;  ordained  to  give  means 
and  occasions  of  mutual  aid,  and  to  carry 
forward  each  and  all,  so  that  the  |;ood 
of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this  distri- 
bution of  various  gifts.  Be  it  also  re- 
membered, that  these  diversities  among 
men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  attributes  in  which  they  agree  ;  and 
it  is  this  which  constitutes  their  essen- 
tial equality.  All  men  have  the  same 
rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of 
conscience,  and  all  are  equally  made  for 
indefinite  improvement  of  these  divine 
faculties,  and  for  the  happiness  to  be 
found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that 
comprehends  these  gifts,  does  not  see 
that  the  diversities  of  the  race  vanish 
before  them  ?  Let  it  be  added,  that  the 
natural  advantages  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another,  are  so  bestowed 
as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  con- 
dition in  life.  Whoever  surpasses  in 
one  endowment  is  inferior  in  others. 
Even  genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found 
in  union  with  strange  infirmities,  and 
often  places  its  possessors  below  ordi- 
nary men  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Great 
learning  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the 
mother-wit  and  keen  good  sense  of  un- 
educated men.  Nature,  indeed,  pays  no 
heed  to  birth  or  condition  in  bestowing 
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her  favors.  The  noblest  spirits  some- 
times grow  up  in  the  obscurest  spheres. 
Thus  equal  are  men ;  and  among  these 
equals,  who  can  substantiate  his  claim 
to  make  others  his  property,  his  tools, 
the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  in- 
terest and  gratification  ?  Let  this  claim 
begin,  and  where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one 
may  assert  it,  why  not  all?  Among 
these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and 
moral  nature,  who  can  make  good  a 
right  over  others,  which  others  may  not 
establish  over  himself  ?  Does  he  msist 
on  superior  strength  of  body  or  mind  ? 
Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  endowments  }  Is  it  sure 
that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may 
not  surpass  his  master  in  intellectual 
energy,  or  in  moral  worth  ?  Has  nature 
conferred  distinctions  which  tell  us 
plainlv  who  shall  be  owners  and  who  be 
ownea  ?  Who.  of  us  can  unblushingly 
lift  his  head  and  say  that  God  has  writ- 
ten "  Master  "  there  "i  or  who  can  show 
the  word  "Slave"  engraven  on  his 
brother*s  brow  ?  The  equality  of  nature 
makes  slavery  a  wrong,  Nature's  seal 
is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which 
property  in  a  single  human  being  is  con- 
veyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  very  nature  of  property. 
Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts 
out  all  claim  but  that  of  the  possessor. 
What  one  man  owns  cannot  belong  to 
another.  What,  then,  is  the  consequence 
of  holding  a  human  being  as  property  ? 
Plainly  this.  He  can  have  no  right  to 
himself.  His  limbs  are,  in  truth,  not 
morally  his  own.  He  has  not  a  right  to 
his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another. 
His  will,  intellect,  and  muscles,  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  which  are  ex- 
ercised in  labor,  he  is  bound  to  regard 
as  another's.  Now,  if  there  be  property 
in  any  thing,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his 
own  person,  )nind,  and  strength.  All 
other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  com- 
pared with  this,  and  in  denying  this  all 
right  is  denied.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  forfeit  by  crime  his  right  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his 
limbs,  and  even  to  life.  But  the  very 
idea  of  forfeiture  implies  that  the  ri^ht 
was  originally  possessed.  It  is  true  that 
a  man  may  by  contract  give  to  another  a 
limited  right  to  his  strength.  But  he 
gives  only  because  he  possesses  it,  and 


gives  it  for  considerations  whidi  he 
deems  beneficial  to  himself;  and  the 
right  conferred  ceases  at  once  on  rioia- 
tion  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
bestowed.  To  deny  the  right  of  a  h^ 
man  being  to  himself,  to  his  own  iinbs 
and  faculties,  to  his  energy  of  body  and 
mind,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be 
confuted  by  any  thmg  but  a  simple 
statement.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  his  belonging  to 
another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  die 
principle  now  laid  down,  in  the  uniTefsal 
indignation  excited  towards  a  man  who 
makes  another  his  slave.  Om  laws 
know  no  higher  crime  than  that  of  r^ 
ducing  a  man  to  slavery.  To  steal  or  ts 
buy  an  African  on  his  own  shores  is 
piracy.  In  this  act  the  greatest  wroi^ 
is  inflicted,  the  most  sacred  right  rio- 
lated.  But  if  a  human  being  cannot 
without  infinite  injustice  be  seized  21 
property,  then  he  cannot  without  eqnal 
wrong  be  held  and  used  as  such.  The 
wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  des- 
tination of  a  human  being  to  fntm 
bondage,  to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a 
chattel  or  brute.  Can  that  very  osc, 
which  makes  the  original  seizure  as 
enormous  wrong,  become  graduaDy  in- 
nocent.? If  the  slave  receive  injury 
without  measure  at  the  first  moment  a 
the  outrage,  is  he  less  injured  b?  beiif 
held  fast  the  second  or  the  third?  Dotf 
the  duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it 
by  continuance,  convert  it  into  ririrtj 
It  is  true,  in  many  cases,  that  len^« 
possession  is  considered  as  giving  a 
right,  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by 
unlawful  means.  But  in  these  cases  die 
goods  were  such  as  might  justly  he  ap- 
propriated to  individual  use.  They  wet 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  owned. 
They  fulfil  their  purpose  by  passipj 
into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  posseMC- 
It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  > 
thing,  that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may 
be  rightfully  appropriated  If  it  cafi*^ 
originally  be  made  one's  own  wilhflot 
crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  ai 
such  without  guilt  Now,  the  ground  « 
which  the  seizure  of  the  African  on  hisowt 
shore  is  condemned  is,  that  he  is  a^ 
who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  tre^ 
Ouffht  not,  then,  the  same  condemnajon 
to  light  on  the  continuance  of  his  J^- 
Still  more.  Whence  is  it  that  length  « 
possession  is  considered  by  the  laws  as 
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conferring  a  right  ?  I  answer,  from  the 
difficulty  of  &termining  the  original 
proprietor,  and  from  the  apprehension  of 
aosettling  all  property  by  carrying  back 
inquiry  beyond  a  certain  time.  Suppose, 
however,  an  article  of  property  to  be  of 
sach  a  nature  that  it  could  bear  the 
name  of  the  true  ori£;inal  owner  stamped 
on  it  in  bright  and  indelible  characters.- 
In  this  case,  the  whole  ground  on  which 
length  of  possession  bars  other  claims 
would  fail.  The  proprietor  would  not  be 
concealed,  or  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  Would  not  he,  who 
should  receive  such  an  article  from  a 
robber,  or  a  succession  of  robbers,  be 
involved  in  their  guilt  ?  Now  the  true 
owner  of  a  human  being  is  made  manifest 
to  all.  It  is  himself.  No  brand  on  the 
slave  was  ever  so  conspicuous  as  the 
mark  of  property  which  God  has  set  on 
him.  God,  in  making  him  a  rational 
and  moral  beine,  has  put  a  glorious 
stiunp  on  him,  which  all  the  slave  legis- 
lation and  slave  markets  of  worlds  can- 
not efface.  Hence  no  right  accrues  to 
the  master  from  the  length  of  the  wrong 
uhich  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Another  argument  aeainst  the  right 
of  property  in  man  may  oe  drawn  from 
a  very  obvious  principle  of  moral  science. 
It  is  a  plain  truth,  universally  received, 
that  every  right  supposes  or  involves  a 
corresponding  obligation.  If,  then,  a 
man  has  a  right  to  another's  person  or 
powers,  the  fitter  is  under  obligation  to 
give  himself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  for- 
Baer.  This  is  his  duty.  He  is  bound  to 
be  a  slave ;  and  bound  not  merely  by 
the  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  sub- 
niission  to  injury,  not  merely  by  pru- 
dential considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
of  public  order  and  peace  ;  but  bound 
l^use  another  has  a  right  of  owner- 
ship, has  a  moral  claim  to  him,  so  that 
he  woul  1  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  of 
^bery,  in  withdrawing  himself  from 
this  other's  service.  It  is  his  duty  to 
work  for  his  master,  though  all  compul- 
sion were  withdrawn ;  and  in  deserting 
pim  he  would  commit  the  crime  of  tak- 
Mig  away  another  man's  property  as 
*^ly  as  if  he  were  to  carry  off  his  own- 
er's purse.  Now,  do  we  not  instantly 
«€l,  can  we  help  feeling,  that  this  is 
^se?  Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ? 
^J'hen  the  African  was  first  brought  to 
these  shores,  would  he  have  violated  a 
solemn  obligation  by  slipping  his  chain, 


and  flving  back  to  his  native  home? 
Would  he  not  have  been  bound  to  seize 
the  precious  opportunity  of  escape  ?  Is 
the  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
confine  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment 
may  be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he 
not,  if  he  can,  to  place  himself  and  his 
family  under  the  guardianship  of  equal 
laws  ?  Should  we  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing his  yoke  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that, 
in  the  same  condition,  a  sense  of  duty 
would  quicken  our  fiying  steps  }  Where, 
then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  imposed,  if  the  right  ex- 
isted which  the  master  claims.^  The 
absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want 
of  the  right.  Tne  claim  is  groundless. 
It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own 
mind  the  great  argument  against  seizing 
and  using  a  man  as  property.  He  can- 
not be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
justice,  because  he  is  a  rational,  moral, 
immortal  being:  because  created  in 
God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  high- 
est sense  his  child ;  because  created  to 
unfold  godlike  faculties,  and  to  govern 
himself  by  a  divine  law  v^itten  on  his 
heart,  ana  republished  in  God's  word. 
His  whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should 
be  seized  as  property.  From  his  very 
nature  it  follows  that  so  to  seize  him  is 
to  offer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to 
inflict  aggravated  social  wrong.  Into 
every  human  being  God  has  breathed 
an  immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than 
the  whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly 
or  celestial  language  can  exaggerate  the 
worth  of  a  human  being.  No  matter 
how  obscure  his  condition.  Thought, 
reason,  conscience,  the  capacity  of 
virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  love,  an 
immortal  destiny,  an  intimate  moral  con- 
nection with  God,  —  here  are  attributes 
of  our  common  humanity  which  reduce 
to  insismificance  all  outward  distinctions, 
and  make  every  human  being  unspeak- 
ably dear  to  his  Maker.  No  matter  how 
ignorant  he  may  be.  The  capacity  of 
improvement  allies  him  to  the  more  in- 
structed of  his  race,  and  places  within 
his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness 
of  higher  worlds,  Every  human  being 
has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest  idea 
in  the  universe,  the  idea  of  God;  and 
to  unfold  this  is  the  end  of  his  existence. 
Every  human  being  has  in  his  breast  the 
elements  of  that  divine,  everlasting  law, 
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which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation 
obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  duty  ;  and  to 
unfold,  revere,  obey  this,  is  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  lite  was  given.  Every 
human  being  has  the  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  that  word,  truth ;  that  is,  he 
sees,  however  dimly,  the  great  object  of 
divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of 
truth.  Every  human  wing  has  affec- 
tions, which  may  be  purified  and  ex- 
panded into  a  sublime  love.  He  has, 
too.  the  idea  of  happiness,  and  a  thirst 
for  it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such 
is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a  man, 
we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  ca- 
pacities. Did  God  make  such  a  being 
to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute  ?  How 
plainly  was  he  made  to  exercise,  unfold, 
improve  his  hiehest  powers,  made  for  a 
moral,  spiritusu  good !  and  how  is  he 
wronged,  and  his  Creator  opposed,  when 
he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool  to 
another's  physical  enjo}rment ! 

Such  a  bemg  was  plainly  made  for  an 
end  in  himself.  He  is  a  person,  not  a 
thing.  He  is  an  end,  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment or  means.  He  was  made  for  his 
own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end 
reconcilable  with  his  being  held  and 
used  as  a  chattel?  The  sacrifice  of 
such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  anoth- 
er's present,  outward,  ill-comprehended 
food,  is  the  greatest  violence  which  can 
e  offered  to  any  creature  of  God.  It 
is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the 
universe,  to  make  him  a  means,  not  an 
end,  to  cast  him  out  from  God's  spirit- 
ual family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  beine  was  plainly  made  to  obey 
a  law  within  nimself.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  moral  being.  He  possesses, 
as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  es- 
sential part,  a  sense  of  duty,  which  he  is 
to  reverence  and  follow,  in  opposition  to 
all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  interfering 
human  wills.  The  sreat  purpose  of  aU 
good  education  and  discipline  is,  to 
make  a  man  master  of  himself,  to  excite 
him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own 
perfection  as  his  supreme  law  and  end. 
And  is  this  highest  purpose  of  man's 
nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward, 
overwhelming  force,  which  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  complete  submission  ? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have 
described  is,  manifestly,  improvement. 


Now,  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  f^ 
nature  that  all  our  powers  are  to  isi- 
prove  by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  progress  to 
the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being 
cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned  by 
another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the 
.right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  sla\ts, 
to  withhold  from  them  the  means  of  de- 
velopment, to  keep  them  within  the  lim- 
its which  are  necessary  to  contentntest 
in  chains,  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  iigbl 
and  every  generous  sentiment  which  mar 
interfere  with  entire  subjection  to  bis  wid? 

No  man  who  seriously  considers  what 
human  nature  is,  and  what  it  was  made 
for,  can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to 
a  fellow-creature.  What!  own  a  spirit- 
ual being,  a  being  made  to  know  and 
adore  God,  and  who  is  to  outlive  the 
sun  and  stars !  What !  chain  to  oor 
lowest  uses  a  being  made  for  truth  aad 
virtue  !  convert  into  a  brute  instnunent 
that  intelligent  nature  on  which  the 
idea  of  duty  has  dawned,  and  which  ii 
a  nobler  type  of  God  thsm  all  outvaitl 
creation !  Should  we  not  deem  it  1 
wrong  which  no  punishment  could  ex- 
piate, were  one  of  our  children  seiied 
as  property  and  driven  by  the  whip  to 
toil  1  And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to 
him  than  an  only  son  to  a  human  parent, 
be  thus  degraded?  Every  thing  else 
may  be  owned  in  the  universe;  but  a 
moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  prop* 
erty.  Suns  and  stars  may  be  ownw, 
but  not  the  lowest  spirit  Touch  any 
thing  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on 
God's  rational  offspring.  The  whole 
spiritual  world  cries  out,  Forbear  I  The 
highest  intelligences  recognize  their  own 
nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest 
human  being.  By  that  priceless,  im- 
mortal spirit  which  dwells  in  him.  bf 
that  likeness  of  God  which  he  wean, 
tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confwmdhim 
not  widh  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  b^ 
ing  cannot  rightfully  be  heW  and  nsetl 
as  property.  No  legislation,  not  ttal 
of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  in» 
him  so.  Let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  TO 
fundamental  truth.  Let  as  hoW  it  nst 
as  a  most  sacred,  ^ecious  truth.  L^ 
us  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs.  aU 
laws,  all  rank,  wealth,  and  power.  W 
it  be  armed  with  the  whole  aulhontf 
of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 
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I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no 
reader  would  be  so  wanting  in  moral 
discrimination  and  moral  feeling  as  to 
urge  that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized 
and  held  as  property,  because  various 
jfoveraments  have  so  ordained.  What ! 
IS  human  legislation  the  measure  of 
right  ?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed 
by  man's?  Can  government  do  no 
wrong?  To  what  a  mournful  extent 
is  the  history  of  human  governments 
a  record  of  wrongs  !  How  much  does 
the  progress  of  civilization  consist  in 
the  substitution  of  just  and  humane  for 
barbarous  and  oppressive  laws !  The 
individual,  indeed,  is  never  authorized 
to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrighteous 
ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as 
&e  community  choose  to  sustain  thent 
But  criminal  legislation  ought  to  be 
h%e]y  and  earnestly  exposed.  Injustice 
is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so  cor- 
nipting,  as  when  armed  with  the  sanc- 
tions of  law.  The  authority  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  a  reason  for 
silence  under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for 
protesting  against  wrong  with  the  un- 
^vided  energy  of  argument,  entreaty, 
and  solemn  admonition. 


Chapter  II. 

Rights, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division 
of  the  subject  I  am  to  show  that  man 
has  sacred  rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
mseparable  from  human  nature,  which 
we  violated  by  slavery.  Some  important 
principles,  which  belong  to  this  head, 
were  necessarily  anticipated  under  the 
preceding ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  expo- 
tttion.  The  whole  subject  of  rights 
Deeds  to  be  reconsidered.  Speculations 
and  reasonings  about  it  have  lately  been 
pven  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but 
dangerous  to  freedom  and  there  is  a 
Wrong  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circum- 
rtances,  so  that  pretences  may  easily  be 
Made  or  created  for  violating  them  suc- 
cessively, till  none  shall  remain.  Human 
|jg;hts  have  been  represented  as  so  mod- 
med  and  circumscribed  by  men's  en- 
trance into  the  social  state,  that  only 
fte  shadows  of  them  are  left.  They 
l>ave  been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in 
the  public  good ;  so  that  a  man  may 
be  innocently  enslaved,   if  the  public 


good  shall  so  require.  To  meet  fully 
all  these  errors — for  such  I  hold  them 
—  a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  re- 
quired. The  nature  of  man,  his  relations 
to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  elements  of  the  public  ^ood, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
must  be  surrendered  to  this  good,  these 
are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  par- 
ticularly, but  shall  lay  down  what  seem 
to  me  the  great  and  true  principles  in 
regard  to  them.  I  shall  show  that  man 
has  rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the 
gifts  of  society,  but  ot  God ;  that  they 
are  not  surrenaered  on  entering  the  social 
state  ;  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away 
under  the  plea  of  public  good  ;  that  the 
individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
community ;  that  the  idea  of  rights  is  to 
prevail  above  aU  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  dis- 
position of  some  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
as  if  all  riehts  were  uncertain,  mutable, 
and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  1am- 
^  entable  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
Whoever  understands  this  must  see 
in  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights. 
These  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound 
up  indissoluoly  with  our  moral  constitu- 
tion. In  the  order  of  things,  they  pre- 
cede society,  lie  at  its  foundation,  con* 
stitute  man^s  capacity  for  it,  and  are  the 
great  objects  of  social  institutions.  The 
consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation 
of  human  art,  a  conventional  sentiment, 
but  essential  to  and  inseparable  from 
the  human  soul. 

Man's'rights  belone  to  him  as  a  moral 
being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral 
distinctions,  as  a  subject  of  moral  obli- 
gation. As  soon  as  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  duty,  a  kindced  consciousness 
springs  up  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that  no 
foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his 
monu  action  without  crime.  He  feels 
that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  to  him 
as  a  law,  that  it  makes  him  responsible 
for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and 
obey  it  is  the  end  of  his  being,  and  that 
he  nas  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  it 
without  hindrance  or  opposition.  A 
consciousness  of  dignity,  however  ob- 
scure, belongs  also  to  tnis  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  and  though  he  may  want  words 
to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feels 
that    he    has    that   within   him   which 
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makes    him    essentially   equal    to    all 
around  him. 

The  sense  of   duty  is  the    fountain 
of  human  rights.    In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle    which   teaches 
the  former  bears  witness  to  the  latter. 
Duties  and  rights  must  stand  or  fall 
together.     It  has  been  too  common  to 
oppose  them  to  one  another ;  but  they 
are  indissolubly  joined  together.     That 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  a 
man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others, 
teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  him. 
That  same  voice  which  forbids  him  to 
injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm. 
His  conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral 
law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for  himself 
only,  but  speaks  as  a  universal  legisla- 
tor.   He  has  an  intuitive  conviction  that 
the  obligations  of  this  divine  code  press 
on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.     That 
principle  which  teaches  him  that  he  sus- 
tains the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  all 
human  beings,   teaches   him   that  this 
relation   is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  in- 
destructible claims,  as  well  as  imposes 
solemn  duties,  and  that  what  he  owes  to 
the  members  of  this  vast  family,  they 
owe  to  him  in  return.     Thus  the  moral 
nature   involves    rights.      These   enter 
into  its  very  essence.     They  are  taught 
by  the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  deeper  principle 
in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness 
of  rights.     So  profound,  so  ineradicable 
is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of 
ages  have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man rights  in  human  nature,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  admit  very  accurate  definition,  any 
more  than  human  duties  ;  for  the  spirit- 
ual cannot  be  weighed  and  measured 
like  the  material.  Perhaps  a  minute 
criticism  may  find  fault  with  the  most 
guarded  exposition  of  them ;  but  they 
may  easily  be  stated  in  language  whicn 
the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognize 
as  the  truth.  Volumes  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  them  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they 
may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence. 
They  may  all  be  comprised  in  the 
right  which  belongs  to  every  rational 
being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  and  others'  hap- 
piness and  virtue.  These  are  the  great 
purposes  of  his  existence.     For  these 


his  powers  were  given,  and  to  tliese  he 
is  bound  to  devote  thenL  He  is  boosd 
to  make  himself  and  others  better  and 
happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His 
ability  for  this  work  is  a  sacred  tinst 
from  God,  —  the  greatest  of  all  trusts. 
He  must  answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse 
of  it.  He  consequently  suffers  an  oo- 
speakable  wrone  when  stripped  of  it  bj 
others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  given ;  when  the  pow- 
ers which  God  has  given  for  sudi  cen- 
erous  uses  are  impaired  or  destroyed  br 
others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  ain 

frowth  are  forcibly  withheld.  As  eTtff 
uman  being  is  bound  to  employ  bis 
faculties  for  his  own  and  others'  eood, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  each  toieate 
all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  tfaii 
end  ;  and  whoever  respects  this  obfigar 
tion,  whoever  uses  his  own,  widiait 
invading  others'  powers,  or  obstnictiiig 
others'  duties,  has  a  sacred,  indefeasible 
right  to  be  unassailed,  unobstructed.  tib> 
harmed  by  all  with  whom  he  may  be 
connected.  Here  is  the  grand,  all* 
comprehending  right  of  human  nature. 
Every  man  snould  revere  it,  should 
assert  it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and 
should  bear  solemn  testimony  against 
every  infraction  of  it,  by  whomsoeref 
made  or  endured. 

Having  considered  the  great  fBDd^ 
mental  right  of  human  nature,  particdar 
rights  may  easily  be  deduced  EToy 
man  has  a  right  to  exercise  snd  iij 
vigorate  his  intellect  or  the  povera 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  o^ 
sential  condition  of  successful  effort  fe 
every  good ;  and  whoever  obstructs  tf 
quenches  the  intellectual  life  in  anoditfi 
inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrooft 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inouire  !■• 
his  duty,  and  to  conform  himscn  towW 
he  learns  of  it  Every  man  has  a  r^ 
to  use  the  means  given  by  God  a» 
sanctioned  by  virtue  for  bettering » 
condition.  He  has  a  right  tobe  respecttj 
according  to  his  moral  worth :  a  np* 
to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  th»  co«^ 
munity  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to JM 
protected  by  impartial  laws  :  and  anp 
to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  s^'JP]* 
and  punishment,  as  long  as  he  '^^P?? 
the  rights  of  others  He  has  a  n«»t» 
an  equivalent  for  his  labor.  He 
right  to  sustain  domestic  relations.  ■ 
discharge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoj  toe 
happiness  which  flows  from  fidelity* 
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these  and  other  domestic  relations. 
Such  are  a  few  of  human  rights ;  and  if 
so,  what  a  grievous  wrong  is  slavery  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to 
impair  the  sense  of  the  reality  and 
sacredness  of  human  rights,  and  to 
sanction  oppression,  than  loose  ideas  as 
to  the  change  made  in  man's  natural 
rights  by  his  entrance  mto  civil  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  men  part  with 
a  portion  of  these  by  becoming  a  com- 
munity, a  body  politic ;  that  govern- 
ment consists  of  powers  surrendered 
by  the  individual ;  and  it  is  said,  **  If 
certain  rights  and  powers  may  be  sur- 
rendered, why  not  others  ?  why  not  all  ? 
what  limit  is  to  be  set  ?  The  good  of 
the  community,  to  which  a  part  is  given 
op.  may  demand  the  whole  *,  and  in  this 
pod  all  private  rights  are  merged." 
This  is  the  logic  of  aespotism.  We  are 
|rieved  that  it  finds  its  way  into  repub- 
Bcs,  and  that  it  sets  down  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions 
and  metaphysical  theories,  good  enough 
for  the  cloister,  but  too  refined  for  prac- 
tical and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be 
•0  reasoned  away.  They  belong,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  bemg,  and 
nothing  can  divest  him  of  them  but  the 
destruction  of  his  nature.  They  are  not 
to  be  given  up  to  society  as  a  prey.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  end  of  civil  soci- 
e^is  to  secure  ttiem.  The  great  end 
w  government  is  to  repress  all  wrong. 
Its  highest  function  is  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  powerful,  so  that  the 
<^urest  human  being  may  enjoy  his 
rights  in  peace.  Strange  that  an  insti- 
tution, built  on  the  idea  of  rights,  should 
be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  confuse 
our  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs 
as  means  of  general  good ! 

It  is  said  that,  informing  civil  soci- 
ety, the  individual  surrenders  a  part  of 
his  rights.  It  would  be  more  proper  to 
•ay  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  secur- 
ing them.  He  consents,  for  exanlple, 
to  desist  from  self-defence,  that  he  and 
all  may  be  more  effectually  defended  by 
the  public  force.  He  consents  to  submit 
his  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that 
fBtice  may  be  more  impartially  awarded, 
and  that  he  and  all  may  more  certainly 
J^ceive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part 
*ith  a  portion  of  his  property  in  taxa- 
tion, that  his  own  and  others'  property 
maybe  the  more  secure.    He  submits 


to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others 
may  enjoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He 
expects  an  equivalent  for  what  he  relin- 

?uishes,  and  insists  on  it  as  his  right. 
[e  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which 
compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  state 
beyond  his  proportion,  his  ability,  and 
the  measure  of  benefits  which  ne  re- 
ceives. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose 
that,  by  consenting  to  be  protected  by 
the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the  means, 
he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which 
were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the 
social  compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose 
laws  on  its  members  I  cheerfully  allow ; 
but  this  has  limits,  which  are  found  to 
'be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  moral  science.  The 
state  is  equally  restrained  with  individ- 
uals by  the  moral  'law.  For  example, 
it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account, 
put  an  innocent  man  to  death,  or  require 
of  him  a  dishonorable  or  criminal  ser- 
vice. It  may  demand  allegiance,  but 
only  on  the  gronnd  of  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  may  levy  taxes,  but  only 
because  it  takes  all  property  and  all 
interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass 
laws,  but  only  impartial  ones,  framed 
for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few.  It 
must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the 
property  of  the  humblest  individual, 
without  making  him  an  equivalent.  It 
must  regard  every  man,  over  whom  it 
extends  its  authority  as  a  vital  part  of 
itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care  and  to  its 
provisions  for  liberty  and  happiness. 
If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is 
the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand 
the  imposition  of  peculiar  restraints  on 
one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these 
restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which 
its  safe^  prescribes,  to  remove  the  nec- 
essity ot  them  as  far  and  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, to  compensate  by  peculiar  protec- 
tion such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  protecting  themselves,  and,  in 
general,  to  respect  and  provide  for  lib- 
erty in  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it.  The  idea  of  rights  should  be 
fundamental  and  supreme'  in  civil  insti- 
tutions. Government  becomes  a  nui- 
sance and  scourge  in  proportion  as  it 
sacrifices  these  to  the  many  or  the  few. 
Government — I  repeat  it  —  is  equally 
bound  with  the  individual  by  the  mor^ 
law.  The  ideas  of  justice  and  rectitude, 
of  what  is  due  to  man  from  his  fellow- 
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makes    him 
around  him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain 
of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches 
the  former  bears  witness  to  the  latter 
Duties  and  rights  must  stand  or  fn.ll 
together.  It  has  been  too  common  to 
oppose  them  to  one  another  ;  but  they 
are  indissolubly  joined  together.  Thai 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  3 
man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  othe>-s, 
teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  kin- 
That  same  voice  which  forbids  him 
injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  for*,; 
every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  '  'j^ 
His  conscience,  in  revealing  'hr  /^;,  • 
law.  does  not  reveal  a  hw  ^'>^-  hfij' 
only,  but  speaks  as  a  univei?'  ■'  '  f'' 
tor.  He  has  an  intuitive  cor 
the  obligations  of  this  divir;/, 
on  others  as  truly  as  on  yff        ^"J^ 

principle  which  teaches  v  „u  ICl, 

f  .      \.\_        *  ,■         £  v   ■ '        .  wheitier 
tarns  the  relation  of  h  /  several 

human  beings,  teac.,-  „^„_,,  „i.ieh 
reUtion  is  recipro-'  '^f  ?^^,  L* , ,'^; 
destructible  clain-  ^^f^^^a  on  h^by 
solemn  du^es,  a  _,>,f^„  .  The  great 
the  members  /  '  ^  «p?esenlalive  in- 
owe  to  him  ■.-V.ff people's  rights  are 
nature  invr.,,.*;'^„  hands,  an<r  should 
if  .il  '^'^miefed  to  an  irresponsible 
I  '"iS/vjS^iTrights.  lie  at  tfie  foun- 
Accorr^-^«"pjjpu]af  government;  and 
'  t^'',  betrays  them,  the  wrong  ia 
o*  r'  >f '^^vaied  than  when  they  arc 
»;  ^,1;y  despotism, 
f  ^^ Ibe  question  will  be  asked,  "Is 
■'"V  general  good  the  supreme  law 
I  ^ih'  *"'^  ■     ^"  ""'  ^'  "-estraints  on 

■  ^  ,'odividual  just,  which  this  demands  ? 

■  ^hco  '^^  rights  of  the  individual  clash 
Jj,h  this,  must  they  not  yield?  Do 
,f,ey  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be  rights  ? 
jlust  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the 
general  good  ? "     I   have  started    this 

Suestion  in  various  forms,  because  1 
eem  it  worthy  of  particular  eicamioa- 
tion.  Public  and  private  morality,  the 
freedom  and  safely  of  our  national  in- 


tling  the  claims  of  the  "general  good." 
In  monarchies,  the  divine  right  of  kings 
swallowed  up  all  others.  In  republics, 
the  general  good  threatens  the  same 
evil  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and 
usurpations    of    government,    for    the 


his  powers  were  ^ 
Is  bound  to  devo^i 
to  make  Wmser.^*^ 
happier,  aecffi?/  g 
ability  ioT/-p/  g 
from  God,.'.?  "V   r 


/Ttaktdi 

i^les  iltndf 

/t  justiMlj 

ling  and  detef 

X  general  gaJ 

,  to  which  em 

be  settled  at  mi 


r: 


that  a 


perjure  ihemsdveii 

.     ,  their  faith  in  Cod  m" 

a  their  right  to  follow  CB 

.  ("iod  be  annulled  ?   Wod 

ixiund  to  sin?    Supposeim 

^r   to   menace    a   state  with  rn 

iiess  its  members  should  insnli  Ac 

parents  and  stain  theni£elves«ithaia| 

at  which  nature  revolts.     Must  Ibt  ^ 

lie  good  prevail  over  purity  u>d  a 

holiest  affections  ?     Do  we  not  all  El 

that  there  are  higher  goods  thin  « 

the    safety   of    the    state  ?   that  tiN 

is  a  higher  law  than  that  of  miglilit 

empires  ?  that  the  idea  of  rcOitnde 

deeper  in  human  nature  than  iIdI 

private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  d 

IS   to  bear  sway  over  all  private  I 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  iM 
safety,  its  power,  its  prosperity, ilsi 
ence,  the  (lourishing  state  of  agiinit 
commerce,  and  the  arts.  These  obJK 
constituting  what  is  commonly  c' 
the  public  good,  are  indeed  prapc* 
and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the  0 
stitulion  and  administration  oi  » 
But  there  is  a  higher  law,  even  li 
lectitude,  the  voice  of  conscience, 
will  of  Cod.  Justice  is  a  greiterg 
,  —  not  greater  m  itg 
Universal  benevolenc 
infinitely  superior  to  prospeiit;. 
ligion,  tne  love  of  God,  is  wortii  n' 
parably  more  than  all  his  outwud  „ 
A  community,  to  secure  or  jgpi" 
itself,  must  never  forsake  the  n^i. 
holy,  the  just 

Moral  good,  rectitude  in 
branches,  is  the  supreme  f 
which  1  do  not  intend  that 
surest  means  to  the  security  udH 
perity  of  the  state.  Such,  indeed  > 
but  this  is  too  low  a  view, 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  meau.i> 
strument.    It  is  the  supreme  M' 
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'd  to  subject  it  to  all  their 

^  apparent  loss  of  pros- 

-'t.     National  wealth 

rives  all  its  worth 

If  accumulated 

iny  degrading 

^  the  hands 

^s  to  crush 

vealth  is 

-tn  and 

*rtue 

•it 
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^an 
cx    by 


^ 


,  compen- 

.led  on  a  na- 

mg  right  as  its 


oxalt  prosperity  above 
^  a  more  dangerous  end 
proposed.    Public  prosperity, 
good,   regarded    by  itself,  or 
^  from  tiie  moral  law,  is  something 
unsettled,    and    uncertain,   and 
rafallibly  be  so  construed  by  the 
h  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their 
aggrandizement.     It  may  be  made 
►wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to 
lea's  interests  and  passions.     This  is 
hsirated  by  every  day's  history.     Not 
"ty  springs  up  which  does  not  sane- 
all  its  projects   for    monopolizing 
cr  by  the  plea  of  general  good.     Not 
mre,  however  ruinous,  can  be  pro- 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  favor 
or  another  national  interest.    The 
b  is,  that  in  the  uncertainty  of  human 
irs,  --  an  uncertainty  growing  out  of 
infinite  and  very  subtile  causes  which 
acting  on  communities,  —  the  con- 
jWences  of  no  measure  can  be  fore- 
jW  with  certainty.     The  best  concerted 
gtmes  of  policy  often  fail ;   whilst  a 
TO  and  profligate  administration  may, 
f  unexpected  concurrences  of  events, 
^  to  advance  a  nation^s  glory.     In 
[prd  to  the  means  of  national  pros- 
^^y,  the  wisest  are  weak  judges.    For 
r*npte,  the  present  rapid  growth  of 
»  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast 
Utitudes   beyond  the  institutions  of 
^on  and  education,  may  be  working 
n,  whilst  the  people  exiut  in  it  as  a 
Wge  of  greatness.    We  are  too  short- 


sighted to  find  our  law  in  outward  in- 
terests. To  states,  as  to  individuals, 
rectitude  is  the  supreme  law.  It  was 
never  designed  that  the  public  good,  as 
disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from  jus- 
tice and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should 
be  comprehended  and  made  our  end. 
Statesmen  work  in  the  dark  until  the 
idea  of  right  towers  above  expediency 
or  wealth.  Woe  to  that  people  which 
would  found  its  prosperity  in  wrong! 
It  is  time  that  the  low  maxims  of  policy, 
which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  faU. 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no 
"o^nger  hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  gov- 
ernment in  making  the  weak  their  prey. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  used  the 
phrase,  public  or  general  good,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  as  signifying  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why 
can  It  not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ? 
Why  can  it  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 
good?  And  why  cannot  the  former 
be  understood  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important  element  of  the  public 
weal?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  general  good 
is  the  supreme  law.  So  construed,  it 
would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn 
the  infliction  of  wrong  on  the  humblest 
individual  as  a  national  calamity.  It 
would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every 
individual  the  means  of  improving  his 
character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be 
just,  it  will  follow  that  the  good  of 
the  individual  is  more  important  than 
the  outward  prosperity  of  the  state.  The 
former  is  not  vague  and  unsettled,  like 
the  latter,  and  it  oelongs  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  interests.  It  consists  in  the  free 
exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individ- 
ual's powers,  especially  of  his  higher 
faculties ;  in  the  energy  of  his  intel- 
lect, conscience,  and  good  affections; 
in  sound  judgment;  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  truth  ;  in  laboring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family;  in  loving 
his  Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own  will 
to  the  divine ;  in  loving  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  making  cheerful  sacriflces  to 
their  happiness  ;  in  friendship  ;  in  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature 
or  art ;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles ;  in 
moral  courage ;  m  self-respect ;  in  un- 
derstanding and  asserting  his  rights ; 
I  and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality. 
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Such  is  the  eood  of  the  individual,  —  a 
more  sacredj  exalted,  enduring  interest 
than  any  accessions  of  wealth  or  power 
to  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  sacrificed  to 
these.  He  should  find,  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  community,  aids  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  of 
his  being,  and  not  be  chained  and  sub- 
dued by  it  to  the  interior  interests  of 
any  fellow-creature. 

In  all  ages  the  individual  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  been  trodden  in  the 
dust.  In  monarchies  and  aristocracies, 
he  has  been  sacrificed  io  one  or  to  the 
few  ;  who,  ree^arding  government  as  an 
heirloom  in  their  families,  and  thinkin? 
of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live  and 
die  for  their  glory,  have  not  dreamed 
that  the  sovereign  power  was  designed 
to  shield  every  man,  without  exception, 
from  wrong.  In  the  ancient  republics, 
the  glory  of  the  state,  especially  con- 
quest was  the  end  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  expected  to  o£Eer  himself  a 
victim,  and  in  promoting  which  no  cruelty 
was  to  be  declined,  no  human  right  re- 
vered. He  was  merged  in  a  great  whole, 
called  the  commonwealth,  to  which  his 
whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated.  It 
was  the  dory  of  the  American  people, 
that,  in  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  took  the  ground  of  the  inde- 
structible rights  of  every  human  being. 
They  declared  all  men  to  be  essentially 
equal,  and  each  bom  to  be  free.  They 
did  not,  like  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert 
for  themselves  a  liberty  which  they 
burned  to  wrest  from  other  states. 
They  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the 
feeblest  as  well  as  mightiest  of  their 
race.  They  published  universal,  ever- 
lasting principles,  which  are  to  work 
out  the  deliverance  of  every  human 
bein^.  Such  was  their  glory.  Let  not 
the  idea  of  riehts  be  erased  from  their 
children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of  public 
good.  Let  not  the  sacredness  of  indi- 
vidual man  be  forgotten  in  the  feverish 
pursuit  of  property.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  individual  should  respect 
himself,  and  be  respected  by  others, 
than  that  the  wealth  of  botn  worlds 
should  be  accumulated  on  our  shores. 
National  wealth  is  not  the  end  of  society. 
It  may  exist  where  large  classes  are 
depressed  and  wronged.  It  may  under- 
mine a  nation's  spirit,  institutions,  and 
independence.     It  can  lutve  no  value 


and  no  sure  foundation,  until  the  STh 
premacy  of  the  rights  of  the  individnl 
is  the  first  article  of  a  nation's  faith,  aod 
until  reverence  for  them  becomes  the 
spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  all  which 
has  now  been  said,  that  there  is  ii 
argument  from  experience  which  inwl- 
idates  the  doctrines  of  this  section.  It 
may  be  said  that  human  rights,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  of  their 
sacredness,  do  and  must  yieM  to  the 
exigencies  of  real  life ;  that  there  is 
often  a  stem  necessity  in  human  a&iis 
to  which  they  bow.  1  may  be  asked 
whether,  in  tne  history  of  nations,  or- 
cumstances  do  not  occur  in  which  the 
rigor  of  the  principles  now  laid  don 
must  be  relaxed ;  whether,  in  season 
of  imminent  peril  to  the  state,  priraie 
rights  must  not  give  way.  I  may  he 
asked  whether  the  establisnment  of  mar- 
tial law  and  a  dictator  has  not  sobp- 
times  been  justified  and  demanded  bf 
public  danger ;  and  whether,  of  coun^ 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individBtt 
are  not  held  at  the  discretion  of  thi 
state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreai 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exerdsc 
of  rights  and  freedom  may  be  suspended; 
but  suspended  only  for  their  nltiniK 
and  permanent  security.  At  such  time% 
when  the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  * 
the  usurpations  of  the  few,  intempt  thi 
administration  of  law,  and  menace 
erty  and  life,  society,  threatened 
ruin,  puts  forth  instmctively  sf  ' 
efiForts  for  its  own  preservation, 
to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its 
tection.  But  in  these  cases,  the 
idea  of  rights  predominates  amidst 
apparent  subversion.  A  power 
all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  the 
pire  of  law  may  be  restored.  Di 
restraints  are  imposed,  only  that 
may  be  rescued  from  ruin.  All 
are  involved  in  the  safety  of  the 
and  hence,  in  the  cases  referred  ta 
safety  of  the  state  becomes  the  s 
law.  The  individual  is  bound  for  a 
to  foreeo  his  freedom,  for  the 
of  institutions  without  which 
but  a  name.  To  argue  from  such 
fices  that  he  may  l^  permanentlj 
a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  toi 
as  to  humanity.  It  may  be  ^^^^\ 
sacrifices  which  may  be  demand*" 
the  safety  are  not  due  from  the  ' 
vidual  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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The  great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure 
rights^  not  accumulate  wealth ;  and  to 
mer^e  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn 
political  union  into  degradation  and  a 
scourge.  The  community  is  bound  to 
take  the  rights  of  each  and  all  under  its 
guardianship.  It  must  substantiate  its 
claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 
ing its  pledge  of  universal  protection. 
It  must  immolate  no  man  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be 
made  for  all,  its  tribunals  opened  to  all. 
It  cannot  without  ^uilt  abandon  any  of 
its  members  to  private  oppression,  to 
irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality 
and  sacredness  of  human  rights ;  and  that 
slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these,  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  labored  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates 
them,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily, 
systematically,  from  its  very  nature.  In 
startinj^  with  the  assumption  that  the 
slave  is  property,  it  sweeps  away  eveiy 
defence  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them 
in  the  dust.  Were  it  necessary,  I  mi?ht 
enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall 
before  this  terrible  usurpation ;  but  a 
few  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental 
right  to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek 
his  own  happiness.  His  powers  belong 
to  another,  and  for  another  they  must 
be  used.  He  must  form  no  pl^s,  en- 
gage in  no  enterprises,  for  betterins^  his 
condition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  ecj^ual  to  great  improvements  of 
his  lot,  he  is  chained  for  life,  by  another's 
will,  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He  is 
forbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others, 
the  work  for  which  God  stamped  him 
with  his  own  image,  and  endowed  him 
with  his  own  best  gifts.  Again,  the 
slave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire 
property.  Being  himself  owned,  his 
earnings  belong  to  another.  He  can 
possess  nothing  but  by  favor.  That 
right,  on  which  tne  development  of  men's 
powers  so  much  depends,  —  the  right  to 
make  accumulations,  to  eain  exclusive 
possessions  by  honest  industry,  —  is 
withheld.  •'  The  slave  can  acquire  noth- 
ing," says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  **but 
what  must  belong  to  his  master ; "  and 
however  this  dennition,  which  moves 
the  indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  miti- 
^ted  by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters 
into  the  very  essence  of  slavery.  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his 


wife  and  children.  They  belong  to  an- 
other, and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master  s 
pleasure.  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped 
of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived 
by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  improvements 
of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  allowed  to  toil,  that  his 
children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himseli.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  his 
best  faculties,  is  denied.  Even  should 
it  be  granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a 
^vor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  with* 
held  by  the  capricious  will  of  another. 
Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the  right 
orself -defence.  No  injury  from  a  white 
man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he 
seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. If  accumulated  insult  and  wrong 
provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  others,  is  a  crime, 
for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. 
Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right 
to  be  exempted  from  all  harm,  except 
for  wrong-doing.  He  is  subjected  to 
the  lash  by  those  whom  he  has  never 
consented  to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to 
him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
usurpation ;  and  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justly  claimed,  should 
be  exercised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often 
delegated  to  men  in  whose  hands  there 
is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of 
the  vioUtion  of  human  rights  by  slav- 
ery. The  slave  virtually  suffers  the 
wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter 
unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  gen- 
erally thought  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to 
own  nothing,  he  cannot  fall,  at  least, 
under  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  What- 
ever he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds 
from  nature  the  most  valuable  property, 
and  that  from  which  all  other  is  de- 
rived, —  I  mean  his  strength.  His  la- 
bor is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God 
who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  in- 
telligence and  conscience  to  direct  the 
use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others'  happi- 
ness. No  possession  is  so  precious  as 
a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The 
exertion  of  this  in  labor  is  the  great 
foundation  and  source  of  proper^  in 
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outward  things.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  their  production.  To  the 
great  mass  of  men,  in  all  countries, 
their  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole 
fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to 
rob  them  of  their  all.  In  truth,  no 
robbery  is  so  great  as  that  to  which  the 
slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take 
by  force  a  man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit 
ot  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal 
consent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ; 
but  what  is  this  compared  with  seizing 
the  man  himself,  and  appropriating  to 
our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strei^^, 
and  labor  by  which  all  property  is  won 
and  held  fast  ?  The  right  of  property 
in  outward  things  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were 
the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
he  would  count  the  violence  slight,  com- 

Sared  with  what  he  would  suner  were 
is  person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chat- 
tel to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent, 
that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  robbed.  Suppose  another  to 
wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  and 
to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  ourselves  robbed  ?  Would 
not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invzuler  a 
robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  ri^ht 
of  property  that  a  man  should  determme 
the  equivalent  for  what  he  takes  from 
his  neighbor  ?  Especially  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  the  equiv.ilent  due  to  the 
laborer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
when  he  himself  is  neld  as  property, 
and  all  his  earnings  are  declare'd  to  be 
his  master's.  So  great  an  infraction  of 
human  rieht  is  slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
slavery  differ;  that  the  rights  of  the 
slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with 
as  the  claims  of  the  master  might  lead 
us  to  infer;  that  some  of  his  posses- 
sions are  sacred ;  that  not  a  few  slave- 
holders refuse  to  divorce  husband  and 
wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child ;  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishment is  used  so  reluctantly  as  to  en- 
coura/^e  insolence  and  insutfordination. 
All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny. 
Indeed  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  rights  of  a  fellow-creature.  De- 
grade nim  as  we  mav,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether forget   his    claims.      In   every 


slave-country  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to  re- 
spect these  to  the  full  extent  which  tbe 
nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Stifl, 
human  rights  are  denied.  Tbev  lie 
wholly  at  another's  mercy;  ana  it 
must  have  studied  history  in  vain,  if 
we  need  be  told  that  thev  will  be  god- 
tinually  the  prev  of  this  absolute  pover. 
The  evils  involved  in  and  flowing  bm 
the  denial  and  infraction  of  the  rigfab 
of  the  slave  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


Chapter   III. 

Explanations. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that  slavery  is  a  vio- 
lation ot  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  i 
a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  ouestioi 
arises.  It  may  be  asked  whether,  bf 
this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  tk 
slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  gvilL 
On  this  point  great  explicitness  ii 
a  duty.  Sympathy  with  the  slave  bi 
often  degenerated  into  injustice  towardi 
the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  ondtf' 
stood,  that  in  ranking  slavery  amoif 
the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of  the  ii* 
jury  endured  bv  the  slave,  and  not  <f 
the  character  ot  the  master.  These  as 
distinct  points.  The  former  does  Mt 
determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  ^ 
same  to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motmr, 
or  spirit  it  ma^  be  inflicted.  But  tUl 
motive  or  spint  determines  wholly  tif, 
character  of  htm  who  inflicts  it.  Bt* 
cause  a  great  injury  is  done  to  anoAc^ 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  ii 
a  depraved  man  ;  for  he  may  do  it  a» 
consciously,  and,  still  more,  may  ck) 
in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a 
We  have  learned  little  of  moral 
and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not 
that  guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfuhiess 
conscience  ;  and  that  the  consciences 
men  are  often  darkened  by 
and  other  inauspicious  influences, 
men  have  partial  consciences,  or 
comprehension  of  some  duties.  Afl 
take,  in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  a 
community  in  which  they  Mv*-  ^ 
are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by 
very  force  with  which  consdencc  acts 
regard  to  some  particular  duty.  A3 
intellect,  in  grasping  one  truth. 
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loses  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving 
itself  up  to  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggera- 
tion, so  the  moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a 
particular  exercise  of  philanthropy,  for- 
gets other  duties,  and  will  even  violate 
many  important  precepts,  in  its  passion- 
ate eagerness  to  carry  one  to  perfection. 
Innumerable  illustrations  may  be  given 
of  the  Hableness  of  men  to  moral  error. 
The  practice  which  strikes  one  man  with 
horror  mav  seem  to  another,  who  was 
born  and  Drought  up  in  the  midst  of  it, 
not  only  innocent  but  meritorious.     We 
must  judge  others,  not  by  our  li^ht,  but 
by  their  own.    We  must  take  their  place, 
and  consider  what  allowance  we  in  their 
position  might  justly  expect     Our  an- 
cestors at  the  North  were  concerned  in 
the  slave-trade.    Some  of  us  can  recol- 
kct  individuals  of  the  colored  race  who 
were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew  old 
Boder  our  parental  roofs.    Our  ancestors 
committed  a  deed  now  branded  as  piracy. 
Were  they,  therefore,  the  offscouring  of 
the  earth  ?    Were  not  some  of   them 
among  the  best  of  their  times?    The 
administration  of  religion,  in  almost  all 
past  ages,  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience.     How  many 
sects  have  persecuted  and  shed  blood ! 
Were   their  members,  therefore,  mon- 
sters  of  depravity  ?    The  history  of  our 
race  is  made  up  of  wrongs,  many  of 
vhich  were  committed  without  a  sus- 
picion of  their  true  character,  and  many 
from  an  urgent  sense  o£  duty.    A  man 
bom  among  slaves,  accustomed  to  this 
relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  neces- 
sity by  venerated  parents,  associating  it 
with  all  whom  he  reveres,  and  too  famil- 
iar with  its  evils  to  see  and  feel  their 
naenitude,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to  more 
impartial  and  distant  observers.     Let  it 
not  be  said  that,  when  new  light  is 
offered  him,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting 
it    Are  we  all  willing  to  receive  new 
light  ?    Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  man 
should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the 
criminality  of  an  abuse  sanctioned  by 
prescription,  and  which  has  so  inter- 
woven itself  with  all  the  habits,  employ- 
Bients,  and  economy  of  life,  that  he  can 
Inrdly  conceive  of  the  existence  of  soci- 
ety without  this  all-pervading  element  ? 
May  he  not  be  true  to  his  convictions  of 
doty  in  other  relations,  though  he  griev- 
OQsly  err  in  this  ?     If,  indeed,  through 
cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle  the 


monitions  of  conscience,  warp  his  judg- 
ment, and  repel  the  light,  he  incurs  great 
fuilt     If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on 
doing  right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every 
slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt.     But  who  of 
us  can  look  into  his  heart  ?    To  whom 
are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed  ? 
Still  more.    There  are  masters  who 
have  thrown  off  the  natural  prejudices 
of  their  position,  who  see  slavery  as  it 
is,  and  who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  from    disinterested    considera- 
tions ;  and  these  deserve  great  praise. 
They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution ; 
but  believing  that  partial  emancipation, 
in  the   present   condition   of   society, 
would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond  and 
free,  they  think  themselves  bound  to 
continue  the  relation,  until  it  shall  be 
dissolved  by  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic measures  of  the  state.    There  are 
many  of  them  who  would  shudder  as 
much  as  we  at  reducing  a  freeman  to 
bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  liberating  multitudes,  born  and  brought 
up  to  that  condition.    There  are  many 
who,  nominally  holding  the    slave   as 
property,  still  hold  him  tor  his  own  good, 
and  for  the  public  order,  and  would 
blush  to  retain  him  on  other  grounds. 
Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  amone^  the 
unprincipled  ?    Am  I  told  that  by  these 
remarks  I  extenuate  slavery  ?    1  reply, 
slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips 
man  of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  mas- 
ter's character  what  it  may.     Slavery  is 
not  less  a  curse  because  long  use  may 
have  blinded  most  who  support  it  to  its 
evils.     Its  influence   is   still  blighting, 
though  conscientiously  upheld.    Abso- 
lute monarchy  is  still  a  scourge,  though 
among  despots  there  have  been  good 
men.     It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose 
bad  institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of   those 
who  cline  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in  . 
their  ranks  ^eater  virtue  than  in  our- 
selves.     It  IS  true,  and  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  acknowledged,  that    in   the 
slave-holding  States  may  be  found  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  our  history,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  bright  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  and  Christian 
love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in 
slave-holding  communities,  a  large  class 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned.    There  are  many  —  we  fear, 
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very  many  —  who  hold  their  fellow- 
creatures  m  bondage  from  selfish,  base 
motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  ^in, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither 
ask  nor  care.  They  cling  to  him  as 
property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  diminish  a  man's 
wealth.  They  hold  him,  not  for  his 
own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but 
with  precisely  the  same  views  with  which 
they  hold  a  laboring  horse,  that  is,  for 
the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from 
him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his 
wrongs ;  for,  wronged  or  not,  they  will 
not  let  him  go.  lie  is  their  property, 
and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  tor  right- 
eousness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  un- 
doubtedly is  among  slave-holders  ;  how 
large,  their  own  consciences  must  deter- 
mine. We  are  sure  of  it;  for,  under 
such  circumstances,  human  nature  will 
and  must  come  to  this  mournful  result. 
Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explana- 
tions we  have  made  do  in  no  degree 
apply.  Such  men  ought  to  tremble 
before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  human- 
ity and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld 
for  gain  is  a  great  crime.  He  who  has 
nothing  to  uree  against  emancipation, 
but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is 
bound  to  immediate  emancipation.  He 
has  no  excuse  for  wresting  from  his 
brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  ben- 
efit to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him 
nothing.  He  extorts  by  the  lash  that 
labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of 
food  thus  forced  from  the  injured  ought 
to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His  gold  is 
cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints 
the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Bet- 
ter were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong-doer,  of 
whom  I  speak,  to  live  is  the  slave,  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to 
eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pam- 
per himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head 
on  down  at  nieht,  at  the  cost  of  a  wan- 
tonly injured  fellow-creature.  No  fel- 
low-creature can  be  so  injured  without 
taking  terrible  vengeance.  He  is  terribly 
avenged  even  now.  The  blight  which 
falls  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  the 
desolation  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a  more 
terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In 
deadening  his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to 
the  proper  happiness  of  a  man.  In 
hardening  his  heart  against  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.     In 


shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  God 
within  him  into  rebuke.  He  may  pros- 
per, indeed,  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by 
whom  he  prospers  ;  but  he  rivets  heav- 
ier and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his 
own  soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No 
punishment  is  so  terrible  as  prosperoas 
ffuilt  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all 
his  power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  so 
oppressed  fellow-creature.  The  cry  of 
the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth,  is  bevd 
in  heaven.  God  is  just ;  and  if  iustk^ 
reign,  then  the  unjust  must  terribly  vA- 
fer.  Then  no  beine  can  profit  by  evil- 
doing.  Then  aU  the  laws  of  the  loi- 
verse  are  ordinances  against  guilt 
Then  every  enjoyment  gained  bywroaf* 
doing  will  be  turned  into  a  curse.  Na 
laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  tlat 
law  which  binds  euilt  and  misery.  God 
is  just.  Then  aul  the  defences  whid 
the  oppressor  rears  against  the  cooae- 
quences  of  wrong-doing  are  vain,— ss 
vain  as  would  be  nis  strivings  to  arrest 
by  his  single  arm  the  ocean  or  vrhiii- 
wind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Cii 
he  disarm  that  slave's  Creator  ?  He  ca 
crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  i 
fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the  avM 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  m  tk 
Almighty  ?  He  can  still  the  murauir  d 
discontent  in  his  victim.  Can  he  sQcad 
that  voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and 
is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ?  Cat 
he  alvrays  still  the  reproving,  avai|ia{ 
voice  in  his  ovm  breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  **Yoa  vodi 
make  us  poor."     Be  poor,  then,  vk 
thank    God   for  your  nonest  poveit^i 
Better  be  poor  than  unjust.    Better  \ft  < 
than  steal    Better  live  in  an  almshoi* , 
—  better  die  —  than  trample  on  a  feUov- 
creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  bnitc  ior 
selfish  gratification.    What !    Have  *e 
yet  to  learn  that  "  it  profits  us  noduif 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  c* 
souls  ?  " 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  sconi,  *J 
we  of  the  North,  notorious  for  lone  « 
money,  and  given  to  selfish  calculation 
are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  »* 
sign  their  wealth.  1  have  node$iie» 
shield  the  North  ;  though  I  might  sift 
with  truth,  that  a  community  more  gO| 
erally  controlled  by  the  principles^ 
morality  and  religion  cannot  be  fwaj 
We  have,  vrithout  doubt,  a  great  nuitt- 
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tude  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would 
609aer  die  than  relax  their  iron  grasp, 
than  yield  their  property  in  men  to  jus- 
tice and  the  commands  of  God.  We 
have  those  who  would  fight  against  abo- 
lition, if  by  this  measure  the  profit  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  South  should 
be  materially  impaired.  The  present 
excitement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the 
working  of  mercenary  principles.  But 
because  the  North  joins  hands  with  the 
South,  shall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or 
unrebuked?  Can  the  league  of  the 
.wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
Has  God's  throne  fallen  before  Mam- 
mon's? Must  duty  find  no  voice,  no 
cmn,  because  corruption  is  universally 
diffused?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to 
solemn  warning,  that,  everywhere,  north- 
ward and  southward,  the  nghts  of  human 
beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  comparison 
with  worldly  gain? 


Chapter  IV. 
The  Evils  of  Slavery. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful 
and  repulsive.  We  must  not,  however, 
turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
human  sufferings  and  guilt  Evil  is 
permitted  by  the  Creator  that  we  should 
strive  against  it,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and 
charity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never 
feel  as  if  its  power  were  greater  than 
that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  call 
forth  deep  s^pathy  with  human  nature, 
and  unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  re- 
demption. One  great  part  of  the  mission 
of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with 
evil  in  some  of  its  forms  ;  and  there  are 
some  evils  so  dependent  on  opinion,  that 
every  man,  in  judging  and  reproving 
them  faithfully,  does  something  towards 
Aeir  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  human  suffer- 
ings. Even  sympathy,  if  we  have  noth- 
ing more  to  offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable 
to  the  Universal  Father.  On  this  topic, 
^^■^^cration  should  be  conscientiously 
shunned ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  hu- 
osanity  requires  that  the  whole  truth 
should  be  honestly  spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I, 
of  course,  speak  of  its  general,  not  uni- 
versal effects,  of  its  natural  tendencies, 
Bot  unfailing  results.      There  are  the 


same  natural  differences  among  the 
bond  as  the  free,  and  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  house-slave,  se- 
lected for  ability  and  faithfulness,  placed 
amidst  the  habits,  accommodations,  and 
improvements  of  civilized  life,  admitted 
to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity, 
and  requiting  these  privileges  with  at- 
tachment, is  almost  necessarily  more 
enlightened  and  respectable  than  the 
fielfslave,  who  is  confined  to  monoto- 
nous toils,  and  to  the  society  and  influ- 
ences of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself. 
The  mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly 
benefited  by  occupations  which  give  a 
higher  action  to  the  mind.  Among  the 
bond,  as  the  free,  will  be  found  those  to 
whom  nature  seems  partial,  and  who  are 
carried  almost  instinctively  towards  what 
is  eood.  I  speak  of  the  natural,  general 
innuences  of  slavery.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  exceptions  which  multiply  with 
the  moral  improvements  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But 
these  do  not  determine  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  It  has  general 
tendencies,  founded  in  its  very  nature, 
and  which  predominate  vastly  wherever 
it  exists.  These  tendencies  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  unfold. 

I.  The  first  rank  amon^  the  evils  of 
slavery  must  be  given  to  its  moral  in- 
fluence. This  is  throughout  debasing. 
Common  language  teaches  this.  We  can 
say  nothing  more  insulting  of  another 
than  that  he  is  slavish.  To  possess  the 
spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery 
no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men  have 
always  shrunk  instinctively  from  this 
state  as  the  most  degraded.  No  pun- 
ishment, save  death,  has  been  more 
dreaded,  and  to  avoid  it  death  has  often 
been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of 
slavery,  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
mark IS,  that  it  destroys  the  proper  con- 
sciousness and  spirit  of  a  man.  The 
slave,  regarded*  and  treated  as  property, 
bought  and  sold  like  a  brute,  denied  the 
rights  of  humanity,  unprotected  against 
insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically 
subdued,  that  he  may  be  a  manageable, 
useful  tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding 
himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ?  How 
must  his  spirit  be  crushed !  How  can 
he  respect  himself  ?  He  becomes  bowed 
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to  servility.  This  word,  borrowed  from 
his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought 
by  slavery  within  him.  The  idea  that  he 
was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, scarcely  dawns  on  his  mind.  To 
be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  mate- 
rial good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his 
highest  law,  he  is  taught  to  regard  as 
the  great  purpose  of  his  beine.  Here 
lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  wnips,  im- 
prisonments, and  even  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  from  Africa  to 
America,  these  are  not  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  this  extinction  of 
the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human 
being,  with  the  degradation  of  a  man 
into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  slave  is  used 
to  his  yoke ;  that  his  sensibilities  are 
blunted  ;  that  he  receives,  without  a 
pan^  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which 
would  sting  other  men  to  madness.  And 
to  what  does  this  apology  amount  }  It 
virtually  declares  that  slavery  has  done  its 
perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  that  the  man  is  dead  within  the 
slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no  wrong? 
It  is  not,  however,  true  that  this  work 
of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually 
done  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man 
is  too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly 
ruined  by  man.  When  he  seems  dead, 
he  only  sleeps.  There  are  occasionally 
some  sullen  murmurs  in  the  calm  of  sla- 
very, showing  that  life  still  beats  in  the 
soul,  that  the  idea  of  rights  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not 
needed,  to  detail  the  processes  by  which 
the  spirit  is  broken  in  slavery.  I  refer 
to  one  only,  —  the  selling  of  slaves.  The 
practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for 
sale,  of  having  markets  for  men  as  for 
cattle,  of  examining  the  limbs  and  mus- 
cles of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute, 
of  putting  human  beings  under  the  ham- 
mer of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering 
them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, to  the  highest  bidder, — all  this  is 
such  an  insult  to  our  common  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  degracfing  to  the  poor 
victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  (n  its 
existence,  except  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  slave,  as  a  moral  being, 
will  be  farther  apparent  if  we  consider 
that  his  condition  is,  throughout,  a  wrong, 
and  that  consequently  it  must  tend  to 


unsettle  all  his  notions  of  duty.  The 
violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  whidi  he 
is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confu- 
sion over  his  ideas  of  all  human  riehts. 
He  cannot  comprehend  them ;  or,  if  he 
does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing 
them,  as  he  does,  perpetually  trampled 
on  in  his  own  person  ?  The  injury  to  the 
character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  lire 
in  a  state  of  society  of  which  injustice  is 
the  chief  and  all-pervading  element  is 
too  severe  a  trial  for  human  nature,  es- 
pecially when  no  means  are  used  to 
counteract  its  influence. 

Accordinely,  the  most  common  dis- 
tinctions of  morality  are  i^ntly  ap- 
prehended by  the  slave.  Respect  for 
property,  that  fundamental  law  of  ciril 
soaety,  can  hardly  be  instilled  into  him. 
His  dishonesty  is  proverbiaL  Theft 
from  his  master  passes  ¥nth  him  for  no 
crime.  A  system  of  force  is  general^ 
found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How  necessa- 
rily will  this  be  the  result  of  a  reladoa 
in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from 
a  man  his  labor,  his  natural  property, 
without  any  attempt  to  win  his  consent! 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  uneducated  con- 
science of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged 
should  allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power?  Thus  the  primarf 
social  virtue,  justice,  is  undemuncd  ia 
the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himsdl 
to  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and.  m 
general,  to  sensual  excess,  we  must  alsD 
expect.  Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical 
indulgences  of  others,  unused  to  vn 
pleasures  but  those  of  sense,  str^ipe) 
of  self-respect,  and  having  nothii]^  tt 
gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  tt 
govern  himself?  How  naturally,  I  had 
almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become 
the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passion,  «C 
the  present  moment!  What  aid  docs 
the  future  give  him  in  withstanding  de- 
sire  ?  That  better  condition,  for  whidl 
other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  ap* 
petite,  never  opens  before  him.  llie 
sense  of  character,  the  power  of  opiB* 
ion,  another  restraint  on  the  free,  caa 
do  Httle  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  sd>ject 
a  class  from  excess  and  debasemeit 
In  truth,  power  over  himself  is  the  hst 
virtue  we  should  expect  in  the  slave, 
when  we  think  of  him  as  subjected  to 
absolute  power,  and  made  to  move  pa- 
sively  from  the  impulse  of  a  foreigawiiL 
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He  is  trained  to  cowardice,  and  coward- 
ice links  itself  naturallv  with  low  vices. 
Idleness,  to  his  apprehension,  is  para- 
dise, for  he  works  without  hope  of  re- 
ward. Thus  slavery  robs  him  of  moral 
force,  and  prepares  him  to  fall  a  prey  to 
appetite  and  passion. 

That  the  slave  finds  in  his  condition 
little  nutriment  for  the  social  virtues  we 
shall  easily  understand,  if  we  consider 
that  his  cluef  relations  are  to  an  abso- 
lute master,  and  to  the  companions  of 
bis  degrading  bondage ;  that  is,  to  a 
being  who  wrongs  him,  and  to  associates 
whom  he  cannot  honor,  whom  he  sees 
debased.  His  dependence  on  his  owner 
bosens  his  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He 
has  no  country  to  love,  no  family  to  call 
his  own,  no  objects  of  public  utility  to 
espouse,  no  impulse  to  generous  exer* 
tion.  The  relations,  dependences,  and 
responsibilities,  by  which  Providence 
forms  the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested 
love,  are  almost  struck  out  of  his  lot 
An  arbitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible 
will,  taking  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and 
placing  him  beyond  the  natural  influ- 
ences of  society,  extinguishes  in  a  great 
degree  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him- 
self and  to  the  human  family  around 
him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  charac- 
ter are  so  various  that  this  part  of  the 
discussion  misht  be  greatly  extended; 
but  I  will  touch  only  on  one  topic.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  great  mo- 
tive by  which  the  slave  is  made  to  labor. 
Labor,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  man's  improvement 
and  happiness,  and  absorbs  the  chief 
part  of  human  life,  so  that  the  motive 
which  excites  to  it  has  immense  influ- 
ence on  character.  It  determines  very 
much  whether  life  shall  serve  or  fail  of 
its  end.  The  man  who  works  from  hon- 
orable motives,  from  domestic  affec- 
tions, from  desire  of  a  condition  which 
will  open  to  him  greater  happiness  and 
nsefidness,  finds  in  labor  an  exercise 
and  invigoration  of  virtue.  The  day- 
laborer,  who  earns,  with  horny  hand  and 
the  sweat  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a 
wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is 
raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true 
dignity ;  and,  though  wanting  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than 
those  who  think  themselves  absolved  by 
wealth  from  serving  others.  Now,  the 
slave's  labor  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  ex- 


ercise of '  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a 
degradation ;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief 
provisions  for  human  improvement  be- 
comes a  curse.  The  motive  from  which 
he  acts  debases  him.  It  is  the  whip. 
It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is  phys- 
ical pain  inflicted  by  a  fellow-creatiure. 
Undoubtedly  labor  is  miti^ted  to  the 
slave,  as  to  an  men,  by  habit.  But  this 
is  not  the  motive.  Take  away  the  whip, 
and  he  would  be  idle.  iHls  labor  brings 
no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The 
motive  which  spurs  him  is  one  by  which 
it  is  base  to  be  swayed.  Stripes  are, 
indeed,  resorted  to  b^  civil  government, 
when  no  other  consideration  will  deter 
from  crime ;  but  he  who  is  deterred 
from  wrong-doing  by  the  whipping-post 
is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race. 
To  work  in  sight  of  the  whip,  under 
menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  insult  and  degrading  influ- 
ences. Every  motion  of  the  limbs,  which 
such  a  menace  urges,  is  a  wound  to  the 
souL  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man 
who  lives  under  the  lash  to  respect  him- 
self !  When  this  motive  is  substituted 
for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God  or- 
dains, is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death 
to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of 
our  nature  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to 
despise  pain  in  comparison  with  dis- 
grace, to  meet  it  fearlessly  in  well-doing, 
to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other 
impulses.  It  is  the  part  of  a  brute  to 
be  governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the 
brute  is  seen  to  act  from  more  generous 
incitements.  The  horse  of  a  noble 
breed  will  not  endure  the  lash.  Shall 
we  sink  man  below  the  horse  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  blows  are  sel- 
dom inflicted.  Be  it  so.  We  are  glad 
to  know  it.  But  this  is  not  the  point 
The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the 
amount  of  the  pain  inflicted,  but  of  its 
influence  on  the  character  when  made 
the  great  motive  to  human  labor.  It  is 
not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the 
whip,  —  it  is  the  substitution  of  this  for 
natural  and  honorable  motives  to  action, 
which  we  abhor  and  condemn.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  few  or  many  are 
whipped.  A  blow  given  to  a  single 
slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  all  who 
see  or  hear  it.  It  makes  all  abject,  ser- 
vile. It  is  not  the  wound  given  to  the 
flesh  of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar 
the  back,  and  you  have  done  nothing 
compared  with  the  wrong  done  to  the 
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soul.  You  have  either  stung  that  soul 
with  infernal  passions,  with  thirst  for 
revenge,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  dis- 
couraging, you  have  broken  and  brutal- 
ized it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished 
under  your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  replv 
to  these  remarks,  that  all  men,  as  well 
as  slaves,  act  ^om  necessity;  that  we 
have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  that 
no  man  loves  labor  for  itself ;  that  the 
pains  which  are  inflicted  on  us  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  elements  and  sea- 
sons, are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to 
our  daily  task.  Be  it  so.  Still  the  two 
cases  are  essentiallv  different.  The 
necessity  laid  on  us  oy  natural  wants  is 
most  kindly  in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant 
to  awaken  all  our  faculties,  to  give  full 
play  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to 
give  us  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
powers  derived  to  us  from  God.  We 
are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature  ; 
we  are  placed  amidst  warring  elements, 
scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  storms, 
blights,  sickness,  death.  And  what  is 
the  design  }  To  call  forth  our  powers, 
to  lay  on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us 
nobler  beings.  We  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it, 
to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill 
and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its 
elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapors,  and 
mineral  treasures,  to  find,  in  its  pain- 
ful changes,  occasions  and  incitements 
to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mut- 
ual and  endearing  dependences,  and 
religious  trust.  The  development  of 
human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  neces- 
sity which  is  laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is 
this  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
whip  laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more ;  it 
is  the  design  of  nature  that,  by  energy, 
skill,  and  self-denial,  we  should  so  far 
anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the 
toil  of  the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it 
more  intellectual  and  liberal  occupa- 
tions. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an 
unchangeable  task,  but  one  which  we 
may  all  lighten  bv  honest,  self-denying 
industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw 
off  her  yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  ser- 
vant. Is  this  the  invitation  which  the 
master  gives  his  slaves  ?  Is  it  his  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom 


he  lays  his  burdens,  and  to  give  them 
increasing  mastery  over  himself  ?  Is  it 
not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break 
their  spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever 
in  the  same  narrow  and  degrading  work  ? 
Oh,  let  not  nature  be  profaned,  let  not 
her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by 
comparing  with  her  the  slave-holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  slavery,  I  proceed  to  consider  its 
intellectual  influence,  —  another  great 
topic.  God  eave  us  intellectual  power 
that  it  should  be  cultivated ;  and  a  sys- 
tem which  degrades  it,  and  can  only  be 
upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  ooe 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reasoi 
is  God's  image  in  man,  and  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  truth  is  among  his  best 
aspirations.  To  call  forth  the  intellect 
is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  circnm- 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed,  of  the 
child^s  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  matnitr 
life  to  provide  for  himself  and  otben. 
The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not 
confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  ex- 
perience of  later  years  does  vastly  man 
than  books  and  colleges  to  ripen  and 
invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now,  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is 
fitted  to  keep  his  mind  in  childhood 
and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a  bad 
of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to 
his  Mnighted  understanding.  No  par- 
ent feels  the  duty  of  instructing  Un. 
No  teacher  is  provided  for  him  but  die 
driver,  who  breaks  him,  almost  in  chikt- 
hood,  to  the  servile  tasks  which  are  t» 
fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to 
his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances 
in  years,  no  new  excitements  supply  tbe 

Elace  of  teachers.  He  is  not  cast  oi  ! 
imself ,  —  made  to  depend  on  lus  ova 
energies.  No  stirring  prizes  in  fife 
awaken  his  dormant  faculties.  Fed  aad 
clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed 
in  every  step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  mo> 
notonous  round  of  labor,  he  lives  aid 
dies  without  a  spring  to  his  po«er% 
often  brutally  unconscious  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  be- 
nevolence would  approach  him  with 
instruction,  it  is  repelled.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  be  taught  The  light  is 
jealously  barred  out  The  voice,  wliidi 
would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  pot  to 
silence.  He  must  not  even  be  enabled 
to  read  the  word  of  God  His  immoral 
spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 
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It  IS  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  slave  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  master,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
state;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery 
and  knowledge  cannot  live  together. 
To  enlighten  the  slave  is  to  break  his 
chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must 
be  kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to 
read,  in  an  enlightened  age,  without  en- 
dangering his  master ;  for  what  can  he 
read  which  will  not  give  at  least  some 
hint  of  his  wrongs?  Should  his  eye 
chance  to  fall  on  the  *'  Declaration  of 
Independence,*'  how  would  the  truth 
flare  on  him  that  **  All  men  are  bom 
&ee  and  equal ! "  All  knowledge  fur- 
nishes arguments  against  slavery.  From 
every  subject,  light  would  break  forth 
to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  outraged 
rights  The  very  exercise  of  his  intel- 
lect would  give  him  the  consciousness 
of  being  made  for  something  more  than 
a  slave.  1  agree  to  the  necessi^  laid 
on  his  master  to  keep  him  in  darlcness. 
And  what  stronger  argument  against 
slavery  can  be  conceived  ?  It  compels 
the  master  to  degrade  systematically 
the  mind  of  the  slave;  to  war  against 
human  intelligence ;  to  resist  that  im- 
provement which  is  the  end  of  the 
Creator.  "Woe  to  him  that  taketh 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  ! "  To  kill 
the  body  is  a  great  crime.  The  spirit 
we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  bury  it  in 
death-like  lethargy  ;  and  is  this  a  light 
crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  almost  every- 
where the  laboring  classes  are  doomed 
to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
instruction.  The  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  the  laboring  freeman,  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  himself,  raise 
him  for  above  the  slave ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, superior  minds  are  constantly  seen 
to  issue  irom  the  less  educated  classes. 
Besides,  in  free  communities,  philan- 
thropy is  not  forbidden  to  labor  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ignorant  The  ob- 
ligation of  the  prosperous  and  instruct- 
ed to  elevate  their  less  favored  brethren 
is  taught,  and  not  taught  in  vain.  Be- 
nevolence is  making  perpetual  encroach- 
ments on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  In  communities,  on  the  other 
band,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  pop- 
ulation, sometimes  more,  are  given  up, 
intentionally  and  systematically,  to  hope- 
less ignorance.  To  raise  this  mass  to 
intelligence  and  self-government   is  a 


crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  deg- 
radation is  passed  on  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  view,  how 
great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery ! 

3.  I  proceed  now  to  the  aomestic  in- 
fluences of  slavery ;  and  here  we  must 
look  for  a  dark  picture.  Slavery  virtu- 
ally dissolves  the  domestic  relations. 
It  ruptures  the  most  sacred  ties  on 
earth.  It  violates  home.  It  lacerates 
the  best  affections.  The  domestic  rela- 
tions precede,  and,  in  our  present  exist- 
ence, are  worth  more  than  all  our  other 
sociad  ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to 
the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  fountains 
of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of 
human  virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  joys, 
sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solici- 
tudes, form  the  chief  interests  of  human 
life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the 
centre  to  which  his  heart  turns.  The 
thought  of  his  home  nerves  his  arm  and 
lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart 
yearns,  when  he  is  far  off.  There  he 
garners  up  his  best  treasures.  God  has 
ordained  for  all  men  alike  the  highest 
earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all 
the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the  slave's 
home  does  not  merit  the  name.  To  him 
it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to  viola- 
tion, insult,  outrage.  His  children  be- 
long to  another,  are  provided  for  by 
another,  are  disposed  of  by  another. 
The  most  precious  burden  with  which 
the  heart  can  be  charged — the  happi- 
ness of  his  child  —  he  must  not  bear. 
He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot 
His  wife  and  daughter  he  cannot  shield 
from  insult  They  may  be  torn  from 
him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts 
of  burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither, 
sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or 
even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages 
of  love.  To  the  slave,  marriage  has  no 
sanctity.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
moment  at  another's  will.  His  wife, 
son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger  must  be 
lifted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar 
of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus 
the  tenderest  relations,  intended  by  God 
equally  for  all,  and  intended  to  be  the 
chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
are  sported  with  wantonly  and  cruelly. 
What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a 
man's  house,  and  tear  from  his  side  the 
beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by 
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the  holiest  ties  ?  Every  man  can  make 
the  case  bis  own.  Every  mother  can 
bring  ii  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  slave 
has  not  the  sensibilities  of  other  men. 
Nature  is  too  strong  even  for  slavery  to 
conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that 
the  conjugal  and  parental  ties  of  the 
slave  may  be  severed  without  a  pang. 
What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can 
so  blight  the  heart  with  more  than  brutal 
insensibility,  if  it  can  sink  the  human 
mother  below  the  Polar  she-bean  which 
'*  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub  ! " 
But  it  does  not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave 
to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  least,  feeling 
enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs 
occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  suffer- 
ing. Still  it  must  do  much  to  quench 
the  natural  affections.  Can  the  wife, 
who  has  been  brought  up  under  influ- 
ences most  unfriendly  to  female  parity 
and  honor,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whip, 
who  mav  be  torn  away  at  her  master's 
will,  and  whose  support  and  protection 
are  not  committed  to  a  husband's  foith- 
fulness,  —  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and  honored 
as  a  woman  should  be  ?  Or  can  the  love 
which  should  bind  toc^ether  man  and  his 
offspring  be  expected  under  an  institu- 
tion which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree, 
filial  dependence  and  parental  authority 
and  care?  Slavery  withers  the  affec- 
tions and  happiness  of  home  at  their 
very  root,  by  tainting  female  purity. 
Woman,  brought  up  in  degradation, 
placed  under  another's  power  and  at 
another's  disposal,  and  never  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  an  in- 
violate, honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 
possess  the  feelings  and  virtues  of  her 
sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in  her  early 
years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can 
comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licen- 
tiousness among  bond  and  free  is  the 
natural  issue  of  all-polluting  slavery. 
Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its 
touch,  both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that,  in  civilized 
countries,  men  can  be  so  steeled  by  habit 
as  to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace, 
purity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic 
life,  as  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
has  joined  together,  as  to  break  up 
households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  death !  And  this  is  done  for  pe- 
cuniary profit !    What !    Can  men,  hav- 


ing human  feeling,  grow  rich  by  the 
desolation  of  families  ?  We  hear  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States  enriching 
themselves  by  breeding  slaves  for  sale. 
Of  all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society 
this  is  the  most  detestable.  What!  grov 
men  like  cattle !  Rear  human  famines, 
like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter 
them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain !  Amoog 
the  imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man, 
is  there  one  more  fearful,  more  ominous, 
than  the  siehing  of  the  mother  bereft  of 
her  child  by  unfeeling  cupidity?  If 
blood  crv  to  God,  surely  that  sigb  wil 
be  heara  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  memben  oi 
families  are  often  separated  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life.  Yes,  but  separated  under 
the  influence  of  love.  The  hnsband 
leaves  wife  and  children  that  he  maj 
provide  for  their  support,  and  carries 
them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes. 
The  sailor,  in  his  lonely  night-watch, 
looks  homeward,  and  well-known  voices 
come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  oi  the 
waves.  The  parent  sends  away  Ins 
children,  but  sends  them  to  prosper, 
and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation.  Are 
such  the  separations  which  slaverT 
makes  ?  And  can  he  who  has  scattered 
other  families  ask  God  to  bless  his 
own? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  importut 
view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Slavery 
produces  and  gives  license  to  cnati^. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  cruelty  is 
the  universal,  habitual,  unfailing  result 
Thanks  to  God,  Christianity  nas  not 
entered  the  world  in  vain.  Where  il 
has.  not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad 
institutions.  Slavery  in  this  countrf 
differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times, 
and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  in- 
posed  on  the  aboriginals  of  South  Amer- 
ica. There  is  here  an  increasing  dispo- 
sition to  multiply  the  comforts  of  tie 
slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that, 
under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and 
in  a  country  where  Christianity  and  Ae 
rights  of  men  are  understood,  a  dimn- 
ished  severity  may  contain  more  gm 
than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cru- 
elty in  its  lighter  forms  is  now  a  greattf 
crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of  an- 
tiquity at  which  we  shudder,  •*Tke 
times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  a^ 
but  now  he  caueth  men  eveiywbert  to 
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repent."  It  should  also  be  considered, 
that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave  is 
an  aggravatea  wrong,  because  he  is  un- 
justly held  in  bondage,  unjustly  held  as 
property.  We  condemn  the  man  who 
enforces  harshly  a  righteous  claim. 
What,  then,  ought  we  to  think  of  lash- 
ing and  scarring  fellow-creatures,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unright- 
eous, usurped  power,  of  extorting  labor 
which  is  not  our  due? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  slave  States  01  this  country. 
Still  that  it  is  freauent,  we  cannot  doubt 
Reports,  which  narrow  up  our  souls, 
come  to  us  from  that  quarter ;  and  we 
know  that  they  must  be  essentially  cor- 
rect, because  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country  can  be  broken  to 
passive,  unlimited  submission,  without 
examples  of  terrible  severity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  cruel  deeds  are  perpetrated 
everywhere  else,  as  well  as  m  slave 
countries.  Be  it  so ;  but  in  all  civilized 
nations  unscourged  by  slavery,  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  legislation  is  to  protect 
every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring 
every  man  to  punishment  who  wantonly 
tortures  or  wounds  another ;  whilst  sla- 
very plucks  off  restraint  from  the  fero- 
cious, or  leaves  them  to  satiate  their 
rage  with  impunity.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  these  barbanties  are  regarded  no- 
where with  more  horror  than  at  the  South. 
Be  it  so.  They  are  abhorred,  but  allowed. 
The  power  of  individuals  to  lacerate 
their  fellow-creatures  is  given  to  them 
by  the  community.  The  community 
aohors  the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power 
which  will  certainly  be  abused,  and  thus 
strips  itself  of  all  aefence  before  the  bar 
of  almighty  justice.  It  must  answer 
for  the  crimes  which  are  shielded  by  its 
laws.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  cruel- 
ties are  checked  by  the  private  interest 
of  the  slave-holder.  Does  regard  to 
private  interest  save  from  brut^  treat- 
ment the  draught-horse  in  our  streets  ? 
And  may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
be  inflicted  which  will  not  put  in  peril 
the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave  ? 

To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
I  shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  have  recourse 
to  current  reports,  however  well  estab- 
lished. I  am  willing  to  dismiss  them 
all  as  false.  I  stand  on  other  ground. 
Reports  may  lie,  but  our  daily  experi- 


ence of  human  nature  cannot  lie.  I 
summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal 
to  a  witness  everywhere  present,  —  a 
witness  in  every  heart  Who,  that  has 
watched  his  own  heart,  or  observed 
others,  does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  absolute,  irresponsible 
power  over  man?  It  must  be  abused. 
The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  out 
nature  will  as  surely  abuse  it  as  the 
storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  sweU 
and  roar  under  me  whirlwind.  A  being 
so  ignorant,  so  headstrong^,  so  passionate, 
as  man,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
this  terrible  dominion.  He  ou^ht  not 
to  desire  it  He  ought  to  dread  it  He 
ought  to  cast  it  from  him,  as  most  peril- 
ous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  iot 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exception  to 
this  rale.  There  is  one  case  in  which 
God  puts  a  human  being  wholly  defence- 
less into  another's  hanas.  I  refer  to  tlie 
child,  who  is  wholly  subjected  to  the 
parent's  will.  But  observe  how  care- 
fully —  I  might  almost  say  anxiously  — 
God  has  provided  against  the  abuse  of 
this  power.  He  has  raised  up  for  the 
child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent  a  guar- 
dian whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  can- 
not resist  He  has  fitted  the  parent  for 
this  trust,  by  teaching  him  to  love  his 
offspring  better  than  himself.  No  elo- 
quence on  earth  is  so  subduing  as  the 
moaning  of  the  infant  when  in  pain. 
No  reward  is  sweeter  than  that  in- 
fant's smile.  We  say,  God  has  put  the 
infant  into  the  parent's  hands.  Might 
we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put 
the  parent  into  the  child's  power  }  That 
little  being  sends  forth  his  father  to  toil, 
and  makes  the  mother  watch  over  him 
by  day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleepless  eyes 
by  night.  No  tyrant  lays  such  a  yoke. 
Thus  God  has  fenced  and  secured  from 
abuse  the  power  of  the  parent ;  and  yet 
even  the  parent  has  been  known,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his 
child.  Is  man,  then,  to  be  trusted  with 
absolute  power  over  a  fellow-creature, 
who,  instead  of  being  commended  by 
nature  to  his  tenderest  love,  belongs  to 
a  despised  race,  is  regarded  as  property, 
is  made  the  passive  instrument  of  his 
gratification  and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  docu- 
ments to  prove  the  abuses  of  this  power, 
nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove 
them.  Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me 
that  the  slave  suffers  little  from  cruelty. 
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I  know  too  much  of  human  nature,  hu- 
man history,  human  passion,  to  believe 
them.  I  acquit  slave-holders  of  all  pe- 
culiar depravity.  I  judge  them  by  my- 
self. 1  say  that  absolute  power  always 
corrupts  human  nature  more  or  less.  I 
say  that  extraordinary,  almost  miracu- 
lous, self-control  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  slave-holder  from  provocation  and 
passion  ;  and  is  self-control  the  virtue 
which,  above  all  others,  grows  up  amidst 
the  possession  of  irresponsible  domin- 
ion ?  Even  when  the  slave-holder  hon- 
estly acquits  himself  of  cruelty,  he  may 
be  criminal.  His  own  consciousness  is 
to  be  distrusted.  Having  begun  with 
wronging  the  slave,  with  wrestmg  from 
him  sacred  rights,  he  may  be  expected 
to  multiply  wrongs  without  thought 
The  de^aded  state  of  the  slave  may 
induce  m  the  master  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment essentially  inhuman  and  insulting, 
bi!it  which  he  never  dreams  to  be  cruel. 
The  influence  of  slavery  in  indurating 
the  moral  feeling  and  blinding  men  to 
wrong,  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so 
humane.  Still,  he  is  not  always  watch- 
ing over  his  slave.  He  has  his  pleasures 
to  attend  to.  He  is  often  absent  His 
terrible  power  must  be  delegated.  And 
to  whom  is  it  delegated  ?  To  men  pre- 
pared to  govern  others,  by  having  learned 
to  e^overn  themselves  ?  To  men  having 
a  deep  interest  in  the  slaves  ?  To  wise 
men,  instructed  in  human  nature  ?  To 
Christians,  trained  to  purity  and  love  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  office  of 
overseer  is  among  the  last  which  an  en- 
lightened, philanthropic,  self-respecting 
man  would  choose?  Who  does  not 
know  how  often  the  overseer  pollutes 
the  plantation  by  his  licentiousness,  as 
well  as  scourges  it  by  his  severity  ?  In 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  lash  is 
placed.  To  such  a  man  is  committed 
the  most  fearful  trust  on  earth !  For 
his  cruelties  the  master  must  answer, 
as  truly  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  master  does  more  than 
delegate  his  power  to  the  overseer.  How 
often  does  he  part  with  it  wholly  to  the 
slave-dealer  !  And  has  he  weigned  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  transfer  ?  Does 
he  not  know  that,  in  selling  his  slaves 
into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless 
himself,  and  must  give  an  account  to 
God  for  every  barbarity  of  which  they 
become  the  victims?     The    notorious 


cruelty  of  the  slave-dealers  can  be  no 
false  report,  for  it  belongs  to  their  vo- 
cation. These  are  the  men  who  throng 
and  deiile  our  seat  of  government,  whose 
slave-markets  and  slave-dungeons  torn 
to  mockery  the  language  of  freedom  it 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  who  make  ts 
justly  the  by-word  and  the  scorn  of  dw 
nations.  Is  there  no  cruelty  in  patting 
slaves  under  the  bloody  lash  of  the  slaTe- 
dealers,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle 
to  distant  regions,  and  there  to  pass  into 
the  hands  oi  strangers,  without  a  pled^ 
of  their  finding  justice  or  mercy  ?  Wtet 
heart,  not  seared  by  custom,  would  not 
recoil  from  such  barbarity? 

It  has  been  seen  that  1  do  not  ground 
my  argument  at  all  on  cases  of  exces- 
sive cruelty.  I  should  attach  less  im- 
portance to  these  than  do  most  penonsi 
even  were  they  more  frequent  ThCT 
form  a  very,  vei^  small  amount  of  sat 
fering,  comparea  with  what  is  inflicted' 
by  abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice. 
Blows,  insults,  privations,  which  make 
no  noise,  and  leave  no  scar,  are  inco»^ 
parably  more  destructive  of  happines 
than  a  few  brutal  violences,  whicn  nofti 

feneral  indignation.  A  weak,  6tspaA 
eing,  having  no  means  of  defence  er 
redress,  living  in  a  community  annei 
against  his  rights,  regarded  as  propertt; 
and  as  bound  to  entire,  unresistittg  com^ 
pliance  with  another's  will,  if  not  sal^ 
lected  to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cnielnv 
IS  yet  exposed  to  less  striking  and  shoot- 
ing forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount  of 
must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 
But  could  it  be  proved  that  there 
no  cruelties  in  slave-countries,  we  ou^ 
not  then  to  be  more  reconciled  to  shvcrf 
than  we  now  are.  For  what  would  Aii 
show?  That  cruelty  is  not  needed 
And  why  not  needed?  Because  iht 
slave  is  entirely  subdued  to  his  kJL 
No  man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  ti 
bondage  but  he  who  is  thoroughly  iM* 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  If  Aft 
colored  race  never  need  punisbment.  tl 
is  because  the  feelings  of  men  are  deal 
within  them,  because  they  have  no  oofr* 
sciousness  of  rights,  because  they  ait 
cowards,  without  respect  for  themsehe^ 
and  without  confidence  in  the  sharen  m 
their  degraded  lot.  The  quiet  of  slavo^ 
is  like  that  which  the  Roman  legioBS  wk 
in  ancient  Britain,  —  the  stiSness  ^ 
death.  Why  were  the  Romans 
tomed  to  work  their  slaves  in 
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by  day,  and  confine  them  in  dungeons 
by  night  ?  Not  because  they  loved 
cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
their  slaves  were  stung  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  degradation  ;  because  they 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Dacia  some 
mde  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from 
civilized  countries  some  experience  of 
social  improvements,  which  naturally 
issued  in  violence  and  exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills 
were  not  broken  to  another's,  and  the 
spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either 
the  soul  or  the  body  must  receive  the 
blow.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  tortured, 
or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful 
alternative  to  which  slavery  is  reduced  ! 
5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the 
evils  of^slavery.  I  refer  to  its  influence 
on  the  master.  This  topic  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence  ;  but  without  it  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  subject  would  be  given. 
I  will  pass  over  many  views.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  tenclency  of  slavery  to 
unsettle  the  ideas  of  right  in  the  slave- 
holder, to  impair  his  convictions  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  ;  or  of  its  tendency 
to  associate  with  labor  ideas  of  degra- 
dation, and  to  recommend  idleness  as 
an  honorable  exemption.  I  will  confine 
mjTself  to  two  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all 
other  influences,  nourishes  the  passion 
for  power  and  its  kindred  vices.  There 
is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger 
curb.  Men's  worst  crimes  have  sprune 
from  the  desire  of  being  masters,  of 
bending  others  to  their  yoke.  And  the 
natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  into 
subjection  to  our  absolute  will,  is  to 
quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  impe- 
nous,  haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature.  Man  cannot, 
without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue,  own 
a  fellow-creature,  or  use  the  word  of 
absolute  command  to  his  brethren.  God 
never  delegated  this  power.  It  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  divine  dominion,  and 
hs  natural  influence  is  to  produce  a 
spirit  of  superiority  to  divine  as  well  as 
to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a 
measure  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may 
be   wholly  overcome ;   but  we  see  its 


fruits  in  the  corruptions  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  prevail  among  slave-hold- 
ers. A  quick  resentment  of  whatever 
is  thought  to  encroach  on  personal  dig- 
nity, a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions, 
and  contempt  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  in  retaliating  injury,  —  these  take 
rank  amons;  the  virtues  of  men  whose 
self-estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency 
of  slavery  is  to  annihilate  the  control  of 
Christianity.  Humility  is  by  eminence 
the  spirit  of  Christiamty.  No  vice  was 
so  severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord  as  the 
passion  for  ruline  over  others.  A  def- 
erence towards  all  human  beings  as  our 
brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes 
us  to  serve  rather  than  to  reign,  to  con- 
cede our  own  rather  than  to  encroach 
on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avenge 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  in- 
stead of  breaking  the  spirit  of  an  infe- 
rior or  foe,  —  this  is  Christianity  ;  a 
religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed  anywhere  as  it  should 
be,  but  which  meets  singular  hostility 
in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by 
slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  him- 
self on  his  loftiness  of  spirit  He  has  a 
consciousness  of  dignity,  which  imposes 
on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  can- 
not stoop  to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth, 
moral  Christian  truth,  condemns  it,  and 
condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self- 
respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of 
our  moral  nature  and  immortal  destiny, 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle ;  but  this 
sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself, 
respect  for  all  who  partake  our  nature. 
A  consciousness  of  dignity,  founded  on 
the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute 
will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  under- 
stood. In  proportion  as  a  man  acquires 
a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  com- 
mand over  wronged  and  depressed  fel- 
low-creatures, so  far  he  casts  away  true 
honor,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject, 
and  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge. 
To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold 
females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  purity  of  a  people.  That  unprotected 
females,  stripped  by  their  degraded  con- 
dition of  woman's  self-respect,  should  be 
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used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in 
men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next  to 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, the  reins  are  given  to  youthful 
licentiousness.  Youth,  everywhere  in 
peril,  is  in  these  circumstances  urged  to 
vice  with  a  terrible  power.  And  the  evil 
cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentious- 
ness is  fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life. 
How  far  the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidel- 
ity, the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will 
be  revered  amidst  suck  habits^  such 
temptations,  such  facilities  to  vice,  as 
are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  expo- 
sition. So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribu- 
tion even  in  this  life  !  Domestic  happi- 
ness is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut 
alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a 
blisht  ever  his  own  domestic  affections 
and  joys.  Home,  without  purity  and 
constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm 
and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need 
not  say,  after  the  preceding  explana- 
tions, that  this  corruption  is  far  from 
being  universal.  Still,  a  slave-country 
reeks  with  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted 
with  a  deadlier  pestilence  than  the 
plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  criminal  connections,  many 
a  master  has  children  bom  into  slavery. 
Of  these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  pro- 
tection, perhaps  indulgence,  during  the 
life  of  the  fathers ;  but,  at  their  death, 
not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of  a 
cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have 
increased,  since  the  difficulties  of  eman- 
cipation have  been  multiplied.  Still 
more ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  master  puts  his  own 
children  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer, 
or  else  sells  them  to  undergo  the  mis- 
eries of  bondage  among  strangers.  I 
should  rejoice  to  learn  tnat  mv  impres- 
sions on  this  point  are  false.  If  they  be 
true,  then  our  own  country,  calling  itself 
enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with 
one  of  the  ^eatest  enormities  on  earth. 
We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 
Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  I 
know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The 
heathen,  who  feasts  on  his  country's 
foe,  may  hold  up  his  head  by  the  side  of 
the  Christian  who  sells  his  child  for  gain, 
—  sells  him  to  be  a  slave.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a 
people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise 
of  power  belonging  to  slavery,  and  no 


laws  restrain  or  punish  it  Such  are  the 
evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  li- 
centiousness generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
evils  of  slavery  without  saying  a  wcnrd  of 
its  political  influence.  Under  this  head, 
I  shall  not  engage  in  discussions  whidi 
belong  to  the  economist.  I  shall  not 
repeat,  what  has  been  often  proved,  that 
slave-labor  is  less  productive  than  free : 
nor  shall  1  show  how  the  ability  <^  a 
communitv  to  unfold  its  resources  in 
peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in  war,  most 
be  impaired  by  degrading  the  laborii^ 
population  to  a  state  which  takes  froa 
them  motives  to  toil,  and  renders  them 
objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish 
only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  free  institutions.  This  influence,  we 
are  gravelv  told,  is  favorable,  and  there- 
fore I  am  bound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice. 
Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength 
and  securitv  in  domestic  servitiMe. 
Strange  mode,  indeed,  of  ensuring  free* 
dom  to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  in  the 
persons  of  others !  Among  the  nev 
li|;hts  of  the  age,  the  most  wondeifol 
discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their 
rights  is  the  way  to  assert  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support 
free  institutions  ?  Slave-holding,  we  aic 
told,  infuses  an  indomitable  sptrit,  aa4 
this  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  B«t 
do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa^ 
slave-holding  countries  from  the  earhcst 
date  of  history,  have  been  paralyzed  te 
ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  bf 
despotism?  In  the  feudal  a^es,  the 
baron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs,  had  vft» 
doubtedly  enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  to  kec^ 
him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  <2 
freedom;  but  gradually  his  pride  w«» 
curbed,  his  power  broken;  a  ereater 
tyrant  swallowed  him  up ;  and  Uie  dfr> 
scendants  of  nobles,  who  would 
died  sooner  than  brooked  a  master, 
turned  into  courtiers,  as  pliant  as 
fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  *'the  free  states  of  antiqvlty,*^ 
we  are  told,  **had  slaves."  So  had  tibft 
monarchies  of  the  same  periods.  _  Witk 
which  of  these  institutions  was 
most  congenial  ?  To  which  did  it 
probably  give  support?  Besides,  it 
only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best 
was  an  aristocracy ;  nor  were  prii 
rights,  which  it  is  the  chief  omGC  «f 
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Bbcrty  to  protect,  rendered  a  whit  more 
secure  by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the 
people  over  patrician  power.  Slavery 
was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
The  great  mass  of  her  free  population, 
throwing  almost  every  laborious  occu- 
pation on  the  slaves,  became  an  idle, 
licentious  rabble  ;  and  this  unprincipled 
populace,  together  with  the  slaves^  fur- 
nished ready  instruments  for  every  pri- 
vate and  public  crime.  When  Clodius 
prowled  the  streets  of  Rome  for  the 
murder  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizens, 
his  train  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves, 
fit  bloodhounds  lor  his  nefarious  work. 
The  republic  in  its  proudest  days  was 
desolated  and  convulsed  by  servile  wars. 
Imperial  Rome  was  overwhelmed  by 
savage  hordes,  for  this  among  other  rea- 
sons, that  her  whole  peasantry  consisted 
either  of  slaves,  or  of  nominal  freemen 
degraded  to  a  servile  condition,  so  that 
the  legions  could  be  recruited  only  from 
tribes  of  barbsirians  whom  she  had  for* 
merly  subdued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favor  of 
th:  political  benefits  of  slavery  remains 
to  be  stated.  In  plain  language  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  slavery  excludes 
tiie  laboring  or  poorer  classes  from  the 
elective  franchise,  from  political  power ; 
and  it  is  the  turbulence  of  these  classes 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
peril  of  liberty.  But,  in  slave-holding 
communities,  are  there  no  distinctions 
oC  condition  among  the  free  ?  Are  none 
comparatively  poor?  Is  there  no  de- 
mocracy? Was  not  Athens,  crowded 
as  she  was  with  slaves,  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  democracies  ?  And  further,  do 
not  the  idleness  and  impatience  of 
restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a 
slave-holding  community  naturally  fall, 
generate  an  intenser  party-spirit,  fiercer 
political  passions,  and  more  desperate 
instruments  of  ambition,  than  can  be 
found  among  the  laboring  classes  in  a 
community  where  slavery  is  unknown  ? 
In  which  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
oar  own  country  are  political  strifes 
most  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  sword? 
In  the  slave-holding  States,  or  the  free  ? 
The  laboring  classes,  when  broueht  up 
onder  free  mstitutions  and  ecjual  laws, 
ire  not  necessarily  or  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  abuse  the  elective  franchise. 
Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  se- 
cures them  from  habitual  political  ex- 
citement.     The  most  powerful   spirits 


among  them  are  continually  rising  to 
a  prosperity  which  gives  them  an  inter- 
est in  public  order.  There  is  also  a 
general  difiusion  of  property,  the  result 
of  unfettered  industry,  which  forms  a 
general  motive  to  the  support  of  the 
hiws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  do- 
mestic virtues  and  religious  sentiments, 
which  in  a  Christian  country  spread 
through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more 
widely  among  the  industrious  than  the 
idle,  are  powerful  checks  on  the  pas* 
sions,  strone^  barriers  against  civil  con- 
vulsion. Idleness,  rather  than  toil, 
makes  the  turbulent  partisan.  Who- 
ever knows  the  state  of  society  in  the 
free  States,  can  testify  that  the  love  of 
liberty,  pride  in  our  free  institutions, 
and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere 
more  active  than  in  those  very  classes 
which  in  a  slave-holdine  country  are  re- 
duced to  servitude.  Undoubtedly,  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
the  laboring  portion  of  the  community 
may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to  the 
state ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  polit- 
ical venality,  the  ^mbling  spirit  of 
trade,  and  the  cupidity,  to  be  found  in 
other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom 
must  be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  en- 
dangered, then  every  class  in  society 
must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  mat 
political  virtues,  —  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  order.  The  slave-holder 
(I  mean  the  slave-holder  by  choice)  is  of 
necessity  more  or  less  wanting  in  both. 
How  plain  is  it  that  no  man  can  love 
liberty  with  a  true  love  who  has  the 
heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  ?  Attach- 
ment to  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
spurning  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks ;  for  this  is  done  even 
by  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey.  It 
is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  impartial  aesire 
and  choice,  that  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves may  be  protected  from  every 
wrong,  may  be  exempted  from  every 
unjust  restraint.  Slave-holding,  when 
perpetuated  selfishly  and  from  choice, 
is  at  an  open  war  with  this  generous 
principle,  ft  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs 
that  sense  of  their  sanctity  which  is 
their  best  protection.  It  oners,  every 
day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation 
to  the  ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste 
with  despotic  powers ;  and  under  such 
guardians  is  lioerty  peculiarly  secure? 
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It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  a  privileged  class,  but  not  for  the 
rights  of  men.  These  the  voluntary 
slave-holder  casts  down  by  force ;  and, 
in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  when  he  will 
learn  that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound, 
and  to  make  the  proud  as  well  as  ab- 
ject stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love .  of 
order,  which,  in  union  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  is  the  great  support  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Slave-holding  in  a  republic 
tends  directly  to  lawlessness.  It  gives 
the  habit  of  command,  not  of  obedience. 
The  absolute  master  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
tinf^uish  himself  by  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.  The  substitution  of  pas- 
sion and  self-will  for  law  is  nowhere  so 
common  as  in  the  slave-holding  States. 
In  these  It  is  thought  honorable  to  rely 
on  one's  own  arm,  rather  than  on  the 
magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  dis- 
tncts,  the  chief  peace-omcer  seems  to 
be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon dress  ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to 
be  more  awed  by  one  another's  passions 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  Such 
communities  have  no  pledge  of  stable 
liberty.  Reverence  for  the  laws,  as 
manifestations  of  the  public  will,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  free  institutions.  Does 
this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in  the 
habits  and  feelings  generated  by  sla- 
very? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix 
up  with  tree  institutions.  It  cannot  but 
endaneer  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for 
every  kind  of  wrong.  The  slave  brinffs 
insecurity  on  the  free.  Whoever  holds 
one  human  being  in  bondage  invites 
others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own 
neck.  Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human 
beine  can  be  wronged  with  impunity. 
The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble 
they  will.  Their  true  foundation  is  sap- 
ped by  the  legalized  degradation  of  a 
single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That 
foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  re- 
spect for  human  nature,  is  respect  for 
the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavored  in  these  remarks 
to  show  the  hostility  between  slavery 
and  free  institutions.  If,  however,  I 
err,  if  these  institutions  cannot  stand 
without   slavery  for    their    foundation, 


then  I  say,  Let  them  fall.  Then  tbef 
ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  noot. 
Then  the  name  of  republicanism  oogK 
to  become  a  by-word  and  rqvtad 
among  the  nations.  Then  monaidij, 
limited  as  it  is  in  England,  is  incni' 
parably  better  and  happier  than  otf 
more  popular  forms.  Then  despodsOt 
as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equil  \m 
are  in  the  main  administered  witli  in* 
partiality,  ought  to  be  prefenred.  A 
republican  government,  bought  by  tin. 
sacrifice  of  half  or  more  than  halt  o^t; 
people,  by  stripping  them  of  their  moil: 
sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  I 
brutal  oondidon,  woiud  cost  too  mock 
A  freedom  so  tainted  with  wrong 
to  be  our  abhorrence.  They  who 
us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  coodii 
of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the  ' 
but  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
tion  on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  tnt 
we  are  bound  as  a  people  to  seek 
just  and  eenerous  institutions, 
which  the  rights  of  all  will  be  secoit. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the 
the  chief   evils  of   slavery.    We 
told,  however,  that  these  are  not 
out  miti^tion,  that  slavery  has 
tages  which  do  much  to  counter! 
its  wrongs  and  pains.    Not  a  few 
partially  reconciled  to  the  institudon 
the  language  of  confidence  in  which 
benefits  are  sometimes  announced, 
shall  therefore  dose  this  chapter 
a  very  brief  consideration  of  what 
tiiought  to  be  the  advantages  of  sla^ 

It  is  often  said  that  ue  slave 
less  work  than  the  free  laborer: 
bears   a   lighter   burden   than 
would  lay  on  him.      Perhaps 
generally  true  ;  yet,  when  circui 
promise  profit  to  the  master  from 
imposition  of  excessive  labor,  the  i 
is  not  spared.     In  the  West  Indies, 
terrible  waste  of  life  among  the 
worked  cultivators  required  large 
plies  from  Africa  to  keep  up  the ' 
population.     In  this  country,  it  is 
ably  true  that  the  slave  works  less 
the  free  laborer ;  but  it  does  not  ^ 
fore  follow  that  his  work  is  lighter, 
what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?   It  is 
it  is  love ;  it  is  strong  motive, 
labor  is  light  which  we  do  ffW" 
heart,  to  which  a  great  good  9S^\ 
us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot.    Thati 
bor  is  light  which  is  to  comfort, 
and  cheer  our  homes,  to  give  in*' 
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(ion  to  our  children,  to  solace  the  de- 
clining vears  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our 
grateral  and  generous  sentiments  the 
means  of  exertion.  Great  effort  from 
great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of 
a  Iiappy  life.  The  easiest  labor  is  a 
barden  to  him  who  has  no  motive  for 
perforaiing  it.  How  wearisome  is  the 
task  imposed  by  another,  and  wrone^- 
fttlly  imposed !  The  slave  cannot  easily 
be  made  to  do  a  freeman's  work ;  and 
why?  Because  he  wants  a  freeman's 
spirit,  because  the  spring  of  labor  is 
impaired  within  him,  because  he  works 
as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.  The 
compulsion  under  which  he  toils  for 
another  takes  from  labor  its  sweetness, 
makes  the  daily  round  of  life  arid  and 
dull,  makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief 
interest  of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is 
freed  from  all  care,  that  he  is  sure  of 
future  support,  that  when  old  he  is  not 
dismissed  to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and 
sheltered  in  his  own  hut.  This  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  violating  the  great  laws  and 
essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The 
slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care,  his  fut- 
ure is  provided  for.  Yet  God  created 
Him  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take 
ore  of  his  own  happiness ;  and  he  can- 
not be  freed  from  this  care  without  in- 
^  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power 
over  the  future,  but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it 
ft  blessing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be 
^aced  in  a  condition  which  chains  his 
Bculdes  to  the  present  moment,  which 
leaves  nothing  before  him  to  rouse  the 
intellect  or  touch  the  heart  ?  Be  it  also 
itmembered,  that  the  same  provision 
which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety 
cuts  him  oflE  from  hope.  The  future  is 
not;  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poverty,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images 
of  joy.  It  stretches  before  him  stenle, 
monotonous,  expindinf  into  no  refresh- 
ing verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering 
whisper  of  a  better  lot 

It  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  be- 
come a  pauper  ;  and  so  may  the  free  rich 
to,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
wU,  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  fiy- 
•Qg  to  slavery  as  a  securitv  against  the 
almshouse.  Freedom  undoubtedly  has 
^  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
m  and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to 
Wek  their  own  good  in  their  own  way, 


some  of  all  classes  fail  from  vice,  some 
from  incapacitv,  some  from  misfortune. 
All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the 
body  of  the  poor.  But  in  this  country 
the  number  is  small,  and  ouerht  con- 
stantly to  decrease.  The  evil,  nowever 
lamentable,  is  not  so  remediless  and 
spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  re- 
ducing half  the  population  to  chains. 
Benevolence  does  much  to  mitieate  it 
The  best  minds  are  inquiring  now  it 
may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed. 
It  is  giving  excitement  to  a  philan- 
thropv  which  creates  out  of  misfortune 
new  bonds  of  union  between  man  and 
man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell 
us  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is 
better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer  at 
the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly. 
They  do  not,  cannot  know,  what  to  us 
is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  from 
the  families  of  our  farmers  and  me- 
chanics have  sprung  our  most  distin- 
guished men, — men  who  have  done  most 
K>r  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and 
freedom;  and  that  the  noblest  spirits 
among  us  would  have  been  lost  to  their 
country  and  mankind  had  the  laboring 
class  nere  been  doomed  to  slavery. 
They  do  not  know  —  what  we  rejoice 
to  tell  them  —  that  this  class  partakes 
largely  of  the  impulse  eiven  to  the 
whole  community;  that  the  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  are  multiply- 
ing to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the 
opulent;  that  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and 
communicate  to  them  in  public  dis- 
courses their  own  most  important  ac- 
quisitions. Undoubtedly,  the  Christian, 
republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even 
here,  as  it  should.  The  more  improved 
and  prosperous  classes  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to 
elevate  morally  and  intellectually  the 
less  advanced  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  great  truth  is  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  accordingly  a  new 
era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  on  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  free  laborer 
at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier  condition 
than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be 
granted.  Let  the  securitv  of  the  peas- 
ant's domestic  relations,  let  his  church 
and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope 
of  a  better  lot,  pass  for  nothing.    Be- 
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cause  Ireland  is  suffering  from  the  mis- 
government  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  op- 
pression is  a  good  ?  Besides,  are  not 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged? 
Is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  re- 
store her  prosperity?  Is  it  not  true 
that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits  no  im- 
portant change,  the  most  enlightened 
minds  are  at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish 
peasant  the  blessings  of  education,  of 
equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion^ 
ot  new  sources  of  wealth?  Other 
men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted 
up.  An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
the  slave. 

But  still,  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay. 
He  is  not  as  wretched  as  our  theories 
teach.  After  his  toil  he  sings,  he 
dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  ex- 
hausted frame  or  gloomy  spirit  The 
slave  happy !  Why,  then,  contend  for 
rights  ?  Wny  follow  with  beating  hearts 
the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom  ? 
Why  canonize  the  martyr  to  freedom  ? 
The  slave  happy!  Then  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  a  man ;  in  darkening  intel- 
lect and  conscience  ;  in  quenching  |;en- 
erous  sentiments  ;  in  servility  of  spirit ; 
in  living  under  a  whip ;  in  having  neither 
property  nor  rights ;  in  holding  wife  and 
child  at  another's  pleasure ;  in  toiling 
without  hope ;  in  living  without  an  end ! 
The  slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures. 
His  animal  nature  survives  tne  injury 
to  his  rational  and  moral  powers ;  and 
every  animal  has  its  enjoyments.  The 
kindness  of  Providence  allows  no  hu- 
man being  to  be  wholly  divorced  from 
good.  The  lamb  frolics  ;  the  dog  leaps 
for  joy  ;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheer- 
ful narmony ;  and  the  slave  spends  his 
holiday  in  laughter  and  the  dance. 
Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  him- 
self without  witness ;  who  cheers  even 
the  desert  with  spots  of  verdure,  and 
opens  a  fountain  of  joys  in  the  most 
withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  contemplate  the  occasional  gay- 
ety  of  the  slave  without  some  mixture 
ot  painful  thought.  He  is  gay,  because 
he  has  not  learned  to  think ;  because 
he  is  too  fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs  ;  be- 
cause he  wants  just  self-respect  We 
are  grieved  by  the  ^ayety  of  the  insane. 
There  is  a  sadness  in  the  gayety  of  him 
whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be  turned 
to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one 
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ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  spirit 
of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free 
who  are  more  wretched  than  slaves  ii 
undoubtedly  true  *,  just  as  there  is  iiH^ 
comparably  greater  misery  among 
than  among  brutes.     The  brute  » 
knows    the  agony  of    a  human  spii 
torn  by  remorse,   or  wounded  in  ii 
love.     But  would  we  cease  to  be  h 
because  our  capacity  for  sufieriog 
creases  with  the  elevation  of  our 
ure  ?    All  blessings  may  be  _ 
and  the  ^eatest  perverted  most 
we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  undoobt^ 
the  most  miserable  human  beings 
be  found  among  the  free ;  for 
them  the  passions  have  wider  sw 
and   the  power  they  possess  may 
used  to  their  own  ruin.    Liberty  is 
a  necessity  of  happiness.    It  is  col}' 
means  of  eood.    ft  is  a  trust  wbidi 
be  abuseoT    Are  all  such  trusts  to 
cast  away  ?    Are  they  not  the 
gifts  of  heaven  ? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often 
fests  affection  to  his  master,  grieves 
his  departure,  and  welcomes  his 
I  will  not  endeavor  to  explain  th» 
saying  that  the  master's  absence , 
the  suive  under  the  overseer ;  nor 
object  that  the  slave's  propensity  to  s 
from  his  master,  his  need  of  thewl' 
urge  him  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  i 
rection  which  he  inspires,  are  s*~ 
any  thing  but  love.    There  is, 
edly,  much  more  affection  in  this 
tion  than  could  be  expected.    Of 
races  of  men,  the  African  is  the 
and    most    susceptible  of  attach 
He  loves,  where  the  European 
hate.     He  watches  the  life  of  a 
whom  the  North  American  Indian, 
like  circumstances,  would  stab  to 
heart    The  African  is  affectionate, 
this  a  reason  for  holdings  him  in  6 
We  cannot,  however,  think  of  this 
interesting  feature  of  slaveiy  wiu 
mixed  pleasure.     It  is  the  curse^ 
very  that  it  can  touch  nothin 
does  not  debase      Even  love, 
ment  given  us  by  God  to  be  the  gtfJJ 
a  divine  virtue,  becomes  in  the  sbv*^ 
weakness,  almost  a  degradatiofr 
affections   lose   much  of  their  b 
and  dignity.     He  ought,  indeed  »_ 
benevolence  toward  his  master ; 
attach  himself  to  a  man  who  ke^ 
in  the  dust  and  denies  him  the  rignt^^ 
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a  man;  to  be  grateful  and  devoted  to 
one  who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases 
him  into  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint  of 
servility,  which  makes  us  gtity^  whilst 
we  admire.  However,  we  would  not  di- 
minish the  attachment  of  the  slave.  He 
is  the  happier  for  his  generosity.  Let 
him  love  his  master,  and  let  the  master 
win  love  by  kindness.  We  only  say, 
Let  not  this  manifestation  of  a  gen- 
erous nature  in  the  slave  be  turned 
<^nst  him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an 
answer  to  an  exposition  of  his  wrongs. 
Let  it  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  his 
perpetual  degradation. 

But  the  s&ve,  we  are  told,  is  taught 
religion.  This  is  the  most  cheenng 
sound  which  comes  to  us  from  the  land 
of  bond^e.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  any  portion  of  the  slaves  are  in- 
stnictea  in  that  truth  which  gives  in- 
ward freedom.  They  hear,  at  least,  one 
voice  of  deep,  genuine  love,  —  the  voice 
of  Christ ;  and  read  in  his  cross  what 
all  other  things  hide  from  them,  the 
unutterable  worth  of  their  spiritual  nat- 
ure. This  portion,  however,  is  smalL 
The  greater  part  are  still  buried  in 
heathen  ignorance.  Besides,  religion, 
tiiough  a  great  good,  can  hardly  exert 
its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will  it  not 
be  taught  to  make  him  obedient  to  his 
master,  rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the 
digoity  of  a  man.*^  Is  slavery,  which 
tends  50  proverbially  to  debase  the  mind, 
tiie  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  Can 
the  slave  comprehend  the  principle  of 
love,  the  essential  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  he  hears  it  from  the  lips 
pf  those  whose  relations  to  him  express 
injustice  and  selfishness  ?  But  suppose 
him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  tiiis  to 
necoacile  us  to  slavery?  Is  a  being, 
who  can  understand  the  sublimest  truth 
which  has  ever  entered  the  human  mind, 
who  can  love  and  adore  God,  who  can 
conform  himself  to  the  celestial  virtue 
of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 
(Bed,  to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose 
repentance  now  gives  joy  m  heaven,  — 
is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as  property, 
^Jriven  by  force  as  the  brute,  and  denied 
the  rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature, 
by  a  professed  disciple  of  the  just  and 
laerciful  Saviour?  Has  he  a  religious 
o^ure,  and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as 
a  slave  ? 

I  have  now  completed  my  views  of 
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the  evils  of  slavery,  and  have  shown 
how  little  they  are  mitigated  by  what  are 
thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole 
discussion  I  have  cautiously  avoided 
quoting  particular  examples  of  its  bane- 
ful influences.  I  have  not  brought  to- 
gether accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which 
come  to  us  from  the  South.  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up 
in  its  very  nature,  which,  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do 
not  say.  More  or  less  of  good  may 
often  be  found  in  connection  with  them. 
No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can 
make  the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly 
evil,  or  cut  o£E  every  means  of  improve- 
ment God's  benevolence  triumphs  over 
all  the  perverseness  and  folly  of  man's 
devices.  He  sends  a  cheering  beam 
into  the  darkest  abode.  The  slave  has 
his  hours  of  exhilaration.  His  hut  oc- 
casionally rings  with  thoughtless  mirth. 
Among  this  class,  too,  there  are,  and 
must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleasures. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  and  in 
some  slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature 
which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as 
among  children  we  find  some  whom 
the  worst  education  cannot  spoil.  The 
African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative,  and 
docile,  that  in  favorable  circumstances 
he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  influence  of  a  wise  and 
kind  master  wiU  be  seen  in  the  very 
countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves. 
Among  this  degraded  people,  there 
are,  occasionally,  examples  of  superior 
intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the 
groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  incapable  of  filling  a  higher  rank 
than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human 
nature  is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  state.  We  also  witness  in  this 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physi- 
cal development,  a  grace  of  form  and 
motion,  which  almost  extorts  a  feeling 
approaching  respect.  I  mean  not  to 
affirm  that  slavery  excludes  all  good, 
for  human  life  cannot  long  endure  under 
the  privation  of  every  thing  happy  and 
improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  nat- 
ural tendencies  and  results.  These  are 
wholly  and  only  evil. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to 
the  views  now  given  of  slavery,  that 
persons  living  at  a  distance  from  it  can- 
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not  comprehend  it,  that  its  true  char- 
acter can  be  learned  only  from  those 
who  know  it  practically,  and  are  familiar 
with  its  operations.  To  this  I  will  not 
reply,  that  1  have  seen  it  near  at  hand. 
It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  men  may 
lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object  fairly 
by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being 
too  remote.  The  slave-holder  is  too 
familiar  with  slavery  to  understand  it. 
To  be  educated  in  injustice  is  almost 
necessarily  to  be  blinded  by  it  more  or 
less.  To  exercise  usurped  power  from 
birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  rifi^ht  and  a  good.  The  slave- 
holder tells  us  that  he  only  can  instruct 
us  about  slavery.  But  suppose  that  we 
wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of 
despotism ;  should  we  go  to  the  palace 
and  take  the  despot  as  our  teacher? 
Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assur- 
ance that  he  alone  could  understand 
the  character  of  absolute  power,  and 
that  we  in  a  republic  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  condition  of  men  subjected 
to  irresponsible  will  ?  The  sad  influ- 
ence of  slavery  in  darkening  the  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it, 
is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  recent  attempts 
made  at  the  South  to  represent  this  in- 
stitution as  a  good.  Freemen,  who 
would  sooner  <Se  than  resign  their 
rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of  those 
from  whom  every  right  is  wrested. 
They  talk  of  the  slave  as  "property," 
with  the  same  confidence  as  if  this  were 
the  holiest  claim.  This  is  one  of  the 
mournful  effects  of  slavery.  It  darkens 
the  moral  sense  of  the  master.  And 
can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavor- 
able to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect 
us  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  slave- 
holding  States  expect  us  to  admit  their 
views  of  this  institution,  they  must  allow 
it  to  be  freelv  discussed  among  them- 
selves. Of  wnat  avail  is  their  testimony 
in  favor  of  slavery,  when  not  a  tongue 
is  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its  condem- 
nation ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when 
it  can  publish  only  on  one  side  ?  In 
large  portions  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  freedom  of  speech  on  this  sul> 
ject  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should 
publish  among  them  the  sentiments 
respecting  slavery  which  are  universally 
adopted  through  the  civilized  worla, 
would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would 
probably  be  flayed  or  hung.    On  this 


great  subject,  which  afiPects  vitally  their 
peace  and  prosperity,  their  moral  and 
political  interests,  no  philanthropist, 
who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak 
his  mind.  Even  the  minister  of  religioii, 
who  feels  the  hostility  between  slavery 
and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak.  His 
calling  might  not  save  him  from  popular 
raj^e.  Thus  slavery  avenges  itself.  It 
bnngs  the  masters  under  despotism.  It 
takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freemaa 
prizes  as  life, — liberty  of  speech.  AH 
this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  an  institution  imposiiiff 
such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good :  and 
one  thing  is  plain,  —  the  testimony  of 
men  placed  under  such  restraints  can- 
not be  too  cautiously  received.  We 
have  better  sources  of  knowled^  We 
have  the  testimony  of  ages,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  unchangeable  principks 
of  human  nature.  These  assure  us  that 
slavery  is  "  evil,  and  evil  continually.'* 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  withoot 
acknowledging  (what  I  cheerfuDir  do) 
that  in  many  cases  the  kindness  of  mas* 
ters  does  much  for  the  mitigatkm  <tf 
slavery.  Could  it  be  rendered  harmless 
the  efforts  of  many  would  not  be  spared 
to  make  it  so.  It  is  evil,  not  throo^ 
anv  singular  corruption  in  the  sbve- 
holder,  but  from  its  own  nature,  and  ii 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good.  It 
is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on  this  or 
that  spot.  Were  it  planted  at  the  Nortk, 
it  might  become  a  greater  curse,  more 
hardening  and  depraving  than  it  ncnr 
proves  under  a  milder  sky.  It  is  not  ol 
the  particular  form  of  slavery  in  tlis 
country  that  I  complain.  I  am  wiHisf 
to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively 
mild ;  that  on  many  plantations  n» 
abuses  exist,  but  such  as  are  insepazs* 
ble  from  its  very  nature.  The  miwhirf 
lies  in  its  very  nature.  '^Men  do  not 
father  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  tUs^ 
iies,^^  An  institution  so  founded  m 
wrong,  so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannat 
be  made  a  good.  It  cannot,  like  ocbcr 
institutions,  be  perpetuated  by 
improved.  To  improve  it  is  to 
the  way  for  its  subversion.  Every 
ioration  of  the  slave*s  lot  is  a  sM 
toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus  mfr- 
cally,  essentially  evil.  Every  good  warn. 
should  earnestly  pray,  and  use  evoy 
virtuous  influence,  that  an  institiitkm 
so  blighting  to  human  nature  may  be 
brought  to  an  end. 
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Chapter  V. 

Scripture. 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  support 
slavery  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 
**  Slavery,"  it  is  said,  "  is  allowed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  in 
the  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to 
obey.  He  commands  masters,  not  to 
release  their  slaves,  but  to  treat  them 
justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  ri^ht,  is 
sanctified  bv  God's  word."  In  this  age 
of  the  worla,  and  amidst  the  light  which 
has  been  thrown  on  the  true  interpreta- 
tioti  of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning 
hardly  deserves  notice.  A  few  words 
only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If 
usages,  sanctionea  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  not  forbidden  in  the  New,  are 
right,  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo 
a  sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  al- 
lowed to  the  Israelites,  was  the  practice 
of  the  holiest  men,  and  was  common 
and  licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 
But  the  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it, 
nor  was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an 
essential  condition  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  church .  It  is  trUe  that  in  one 
passage  Christ  has  condemned  it  by 
implication.  But  is  not  slavery  con- 
demned by  stronger  implication,  in  the 
many  passages  which  make  the  new 
religion  to  consist  in  serving  one  an- 
other, and  in  doing  to  others  what  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves  ? 
Why  may  not  Scripture  be  used  to  stock 
our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as  with 
slaves? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  sanction  sla- 
very. Let  us  now  ask.  What  was  slavery 
in  the  age  of  Paul  ?  It  was  the  slavery, 
not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men, 
not  merely  of  barbarians,  but  of  Greeks, 
not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  debased, 
but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and  re- 
fined. Piracy  and  conquest  were  the 
chief  means  of  supplying  the  slave- 
market,  and  they  heeded  neither  char- 
acter nor  condition.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  a  capt- 
ured city  was  sold  into  bondage,  some- 
times the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
^em.  Noble  and  royal  families,  the 
rich  and  great,  the  learned  and  power- 
ful, the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest 
and  best  men,  were  condemned  to  the 
chain.     Such  was  ancient  slavery.    And 


this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  word  of  God !  Had  Na- 
poleon, on  capturing  Berlin  or  Vienna, 
doomed  most  or  the  whole  of  their  in- 
habitants to  bondage ;  had  he  seized  on 
venerable  matrons,  the  mothers  of  illus- 
trious men,  who  were  reposing,  after 
virtuous  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  grateful 
families  ;  had  he  seized  on  the  delicate, 
refined,  beautiful  young  woman,  whose 
education  had  prepared  her  to  grace  the 
sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her, 
and  over  all  whose  prospects  the  fresh- 
est hopes  and  most  glowing  imaginations 
of  early  life  were  breathed:  had  he 
seized  on  the  minister  of  religion,  the 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  eenius,  the 
sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ;  had  he 
scattered  uiese  through  the  slave -mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  transferred  them 
to  the  highest  bidders  at  public  auction, 
the  men  to  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into 
instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to  endure 
whatever  indignities  and  tortures  abso- 
lute power  can  inflict,  —  we  should  then 
have  had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul. 
Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostle  !  Such,  we  are  told,  he 
pronounced  to  be  morally  right !  Had 
Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of  these 
victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have 
bought  them,  and  degraded  the  noblest 
beings  to  our  lowest  uses,  and  might 
have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inno- 
cence !  Were  an  infidel  to  brine  this 
charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  should 
say  tnat  he  was  laboring  in  his  vocation ; 
but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so 
insult  this  sainted  philanthropist,  this 
martyr  to  truth  and  benevolence,  is  a 
sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery  to 
blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest 
truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle, 
had  so  penetrated  society,  was  so  in- 
timately interwoven  with  it,  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abun- 
dant, that  a  religion  preaching  freedom 
to  the  slave  would  have  shaken  the  so- 
cial fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would 
have  armed  against  itself  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  Paul  did  not  then 
assail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  him- 
self with  spreading  principles  which, 
however  slowly,  could  not  but  work  its 
destruction.  He  commanded  Philemon 
to  receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus, 
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"  not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a 
brother  beloved ;  "  and  he  commanded 
masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that 
which  was  "yW/  and  equal;  "  thus  as- 
serting for  the  slave  the  rights  of  a 
Christian  and  a  man ;  and  how,  in  his 
circumstances,  he  could  have  done  more 
for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  1  do  not 
see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The 
perversion  of  Scripture  to  the  support 
of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcusable  in 
this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded 
slaves  to  obey  their  masters.  He  de- 
livered these  precepts  :  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Who- 
soever, therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation.''  This  passage  waa 
written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more 
strongly  than  any  text  teaches  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  the  strong- 
hold of  tyranny.  Did  our  fathers  ac- 
<|uiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  text  ?  Because  the  first 
Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic 
rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Christi- 
anity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  ? 
Did  they  argue  that  tyranny  was  to  be 
excused  because  forcible  opposition  to 
it  is  in  most  cases  wrong?  Did  they 
ar^e  that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be 
unjust  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  ?  Did  they 
infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be 
perpetual  because  the  subversion  of 
them  by  force  will  almost  always  inflict 
greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No ;  thev 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  wora 
They  believed  that  despotism  was  a 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general  ob- 
ligation upon  its  subjects  to  obey ;  and 
that  whenever  a  whole  people  should  so 
feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  re- 
moval, the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully 
come..  Such  is  the  school  in  which  we 
here  have  been  brought  up.  To  us,  it 
is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human 
brotherhood  and  favors  human  rights ; 
and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  three 
passages,  which  admit  different  con- 
structions, we    make    Christianity  the 


minister  of  slavery,  the  forger  of  chains 
for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  scriptural  criti- 
cism, that  particular  texts  should  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  guieral 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And 
what  is  the  general,  the  perpetual  t&Kb- 
ing  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  sodai 
duty  ?  ^'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  woold 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  Uie 
prophets."  Now,  does  not  every  man 
feel  that  nothing,  nothing  coold  tndnoe 
him  to  consent  to  be  a  slave  ?  Docs 
he  not  feel  that,  if  reduced  to  this  ab- 
ject lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason, 
conscience,  affections,  would  cry  oat 
against  it  as  the  greatest  of  calamitiw 
and  wrongs  ?  Can  he  pretend,  then, 
that,  in  holding  others  in  bondage,  he 
does  to  his  neighbor  what  he  would  that 
his  neighbor  should  do  to  him?  Of 
what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were 
designed  for  local  and  temporary  use; 
when  urged  against  the  vital, 
spirit,  and  the  plainest  prec:epts  of 
religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  work  of  one  of  oar 
most  distin^ished  writers ;  not  that  1 
think  additional  arguments  nccessaiyt 
but  because  the  authority  <tf  Sciipi- 
ure  is  more  successfully  used  than  aar 
thing  else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to 
slavery :  — 

"This  very  coarse,  which  the  gospd 
takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  beet 
the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  it 
order  to  effect  the  universal  abditioB  nE 
slavery.  The  gospel  was  designed,  notiBf 
one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  aU  ncei 
and  for  all  times.  It  looked,  not  at  tkn 
abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  &at 
ace  alone,  but  for  its  universal  aboUtion. 
Hence  the  important  object  of  its  Antbor 
was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every  part  tf 
the  known  world ;  so  that,  by  its  universri 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of  society,  il 
might  quietly  and  peacefully  modifr  aal 
subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men ;  wtik  tbn% 
without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  tht 
whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  naaotf 
alone  could  its  object — a  universal  BKxat 
revolution  —  have  oecn  accomplished.  Fot 
if  it  had  forbidden  the  evil^  instead  of  sn^ 
verting  the  principle^  if  it  had  prodai»Bl 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  trn^ 
slaves  to  resist  the  oppression  ol  their  nai^ 
ters,  it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  tke 
two  parties  in  deadly  nostiUty  thronflKiMt 
the  civilized  world ;  its  announcement  ^      ^^^ 
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have  been  the  signal  of  servile  war ;  and 
the  very  name  of  the  Christian  religion 
vould  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  agi- 
tations of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact, 
Biider  these  circumstances,  that  the  gospel 
does  not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  does  not  mean  to  pro- 
hibit it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  ground 
for  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  to 
adhorite  it 

"It  is  important  to  remember,  that  two 
grounds  of  moral  obligation  are  distinctly 
Ttcognized  in  the  gospel.    The  first  is  our 
doty  to  man  as  man ;  that  is,  on  the  ground 
of  the  rekition  which  men  sustain  to  each 
other ;  the  second  is  our  duty  to  man  as  a 
aeature  of  God ;  that  is,  on  the  ground  of 
the  relation  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely upon  this  latter  ground  that  the  slave 
is  commanded  to  obev  his  master.    It  is 
never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  because  ii  is  right,  but  because  the 
cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
under    injury  will    be  well-pleasinff  unto 
God.     The  manner  in  which  the  duty  of 
servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore, 
affords  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
gospel  authorizes  one  man  to  hold  another 
in  bondage,  any  more  than  the  command  to 
honor  the  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero, 
authorized  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or 
than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
when  one  is  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction 
of  Tidence  by  an  injurious  man."  * 


Chapter  VI. 

Means  of  Removing  Slavery, 

How  slavery  shall  be  removed  is  a 
question  for  the  slave-holder,  and  one 
which  he  alone  can  fully  answer.  He 
alone  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  slaves,  to 
which  the  means  of  emancipatioB  should 
be  carefully  adapted.  General  views 
and  principles  may  and  should  be  sug- 
gested at  a  distance ;  but  the  mode  of 
applying  them  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where 
the  evil  exists.  To  the  slave-holder 
belongs  the  duty  of  settling  and  em- 
ploying the  best  methods  of  liberation, 
and  to  no  other.  We  have  no  right  of 
interference,  nor  do  we  desire  it.  We 
hold  that  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  were  the  boon  to  come  to  the 

*  Wayland^s  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science."  paj^ 
as5  and  2s6.  The  diacussioD  of  Slareryy  in  the  dtap- 
ter  fronn  which  the«e  extracts  are  made,  is  well  worthy 
attentiOD. 


slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  —  were  he  to 
see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign 
power.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  slavery  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slave ;  and,  to  produce  this,  the  latter 
must  see  in  the  former  his  benefactor 
and  deliverer.  His  liberty  must  seem 
to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence 
and  regard  for  his  rights.  He  must  put 
confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  look 
to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for 
counsel  and  aid.  Let  him  feel  that 
liberty  has  been  wrune  from  an  unwill- 
ing master,  who  would  willingly  replace 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindictiveness, 
and  hatred  would  spring  up  to  blight 
the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his  new 
freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to  him- 
self and  all  around  him.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  emancipation,  though  so 
bestowed,  would  be  better  than  ever- 
lasting bondage ;  but  the  responsibility 
of  so  conferring  it  is  one  that  none  of 
us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  West 
Indies,  on  account  of  its  being  the  work 
I  of  a  foreign  hand.  The  planters,  es- 
pecially of  Jamaica,  have  opposed  the 
mother  country  with  a  pertinaciousness 
bordering  on  insanity ;  have  done  much 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom 
they  could  not  prevent ;  have  done  noth- 
ing to  prepare  mem  for  liberty ;  have  met 
them  with  gloom  on  their  countenances, 
and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  have 
taught  them  to  look  abroad  for  relief, 
and  to  see  in  their  masters  only  obstruc- 
tions to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot 
It  is  possible  that,  under  all  these  ob- 
stacles, emancipation  may  succeed.  God 
grant  it  success  !  If  it  fail,  the  planter 
will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  much 
on  himsell  Policy,  as  well  as  duty,  so 
plainly  taught  him  to  take  into  his  own 
nands  the  work  which  a  superior  power 
had  begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  ex- 
pense, for  binding  to  him  by  new  ties 
those  who  were  to  throw  off  their 
former  chains,  that  we  know  not  how 
to  account  for  his  conduct,  but  by  sup- 
posing that  his  unhappy  position  as  a 
slave-holder  had  robbed  him  of  his 
reason,  as  well  as  blunted  his  moral 
sense. 

In '  this  country,  no  power  but  that 
of  the  slave-holding  States  can  remove 
the  evil,  and  none  01  us  are  anxious  to 
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take  the  office  from  their  hands.  They 
alone  can  do  it  safely.  They  alone  can 
determine  and  apply  the  true  and  sure 
means  of  emancipation.  That  such 
means  exist,  1  cannot  doubt ;  for  eman- 
cipation has  already  been  carried  through 
successfully  in  other  countries ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  I  should  be 
sure  that,  under  God's  benevolent  and 
righteous  government,  there  could  not 
be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings 
in  perpetual  bondage.  This  faith,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal.  Many,  when 
they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say, 
*'  It  is  bad,  but  remediless.  There  are 
no  means  of  relief."  They  say,  in  a 
despairing  tone,  **  Give  us  your  plan ;  " 
and  justify  their  indifference  to  eman- 
cipation by  what  they  call  its  hopeless- 
ness. This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means 
of  removing  slavery;  not  that  I  think 
of  drawing  up  a  plan ;  for  to  this  I  am 
necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so 
distant  can  do  the  work,  to  which  the 
whole  intellect  an4  benevolence  of  the 
South  should  be  summoned.  I  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which 
I  think  would  ensure  a  happy  result  to 
the  benevolent  enterprise,  and  which 
may  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of 
which  I  have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  ?  In  the  iirst  place, 
the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should 
be  admitted  by  the  slave-holder.  As  to 
any  public  forms  of  setting  forth  this 
principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind 
and  heart.  The  slave  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  partaker  of  a  common 
nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of 
humanity.  This  great  truth  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  every  wise  plan  for  his 
relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it 
would  give  a  consciousness  of  dignity, 
of  grandeur,  to  efforts  for  emancipation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the  idea 
of  raising  more  than  two  millions  of 
human  beings  to  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights,  to  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  to  the  means  of  indelfi- 
nite  improvement  The  slave-holding 
States  are  called  to  a  nobler  work  of 
benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any 
other  communities.  They  should  com- 
prehend its  dignity.  This  they  cannot 
do  till  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely,  with 


the  mind  and  heart,  recogmzed  as  a 
man,  —  till  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  ai 
property. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  intend 
that  the  slave  should  be  immediately  sec 
free  from  all  his  present  restraints.  6j 
no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  horn  my 
thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  richtfnlly, 
and  should  not,  be  owned  by  £e  indi- 
vidual. But,  like  every  other  citizen, 
he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  the 
community  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to 
continue  all  such  restraints  as  its  ova 
safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  shn 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kind- 
ness, to  the  latter  to  give  him  a  freedom 
which  he  is  unprepared  to  understand 
or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike 
the  fetters  from  a  man  whose  ^st  steps 
would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice. 
The  slave  should  not  have  an  owner, 
but  he  should  have  a  raardian.  He 
needs  authority,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
that  discretion  which  he  has  not  yet 
attained  ;  but  it  should  be  the  authontf 
of  a  friend ;  an  official  authoritv,  con- 
ferred by  the  state,  and  for  which  there 
should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state; 
an  authority  especially  designed  to  pre- 
pare its  subjects  for  personal  freedbOi 
The  slave  should  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will 
beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toik; 
and  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  work  hf 
rational  and  natural  nwtives,  he  shook! 
be  obliged  to  labor,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples on  which  the  vagrant  in  other  com- 
munities is  confined  and  compelled  to 
earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty 
would  be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than 
nominal,  were  he  to  be  let  loose  on 
society,  under  circumstances  divnag 
him  to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be 
condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he 
had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must  be 
continued;  but  continued,  not  becanse 
the  colored  race  are  property,  not  be- 
cause they  are  bound  to  live  and  toil 
for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wboDr 
because  their  own  innocence,  seoBTty, 
and  education,  and  the  public  cMrder  » 
peace,  require  them,  during  the  P**^* 
incapacity,  to  be  restrained  It  show 
be  remembered  that  this  incapacity  is 
not  their  fault,  but  their  misiortDne; 
that  not  they,  but  the  community,  are 
responsible  lor  it ;  and  that  the  com- 
munity, without  crime,  profit  by  its  o«a 
wrong.     If  the  government  should  make 
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any  Jfstlnctlon  amon^  the  citizens,  it 
should  be  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  In- 
stead of  urging  the  past  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it 
has  induced,  as  apol<^es  or  reasons 
for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  com- 
munity should  find  in  these  very  cir- 
cumstances new  obligations  to  effort  for 
the  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument 
against  immediate  emancipation ;  name- 
ly, that  the  slave  would  not  support  him- 
self and  his  children  by  honest  industry ; 
that,  having  always  worjced  on  compul- 
sion, he  will  not  work  without  it ;  that, 
having  always  labored  from  another's 
will,  he  will  not  labor  from  his  own ; 
that  there  is  no  sprino^  of  exertion  in  his 
0¥m  mind ;  that  he  is  unused  to  fore- 
thought, providence,  and  self-denial, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life ; 
that  freedom  would  produce  idleness ; 
idleness,  want ;  want,  crime ;  and  that 
crime,  when  it  should  become  the  habit 
of  numbers,  would  bring  misery,  perhaps 
ruin,  not  only  on  the  offenders,  out  the 
state.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the 
argument  for  continuing  present  re- 
straint. Give  the  slaves  disposition  and 
power  to*  support  themselves  and  their 
mmilies  by  honest  industry,  and  com- 
plete emancipation  should  not  be  de- 
layed one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  re- 
moval of  slavery,  is  to  prepare  the  slaves 
for  self-support.  And  this  work  seems 
attended  with  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
colored  man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom 
toil  is  torture,  who  has  centred  every 
idea  of  happiness  and  dignity  in  a  wild 
freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  bound- 
less forest  for  a  narrow  pUntation,  and 
hend  his  proud  neck  to  an  unknown 
voke.  Labor  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he 
nas  been  repeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it 
be  a  hard  task  to  teach  him  to  labor  for 
himself,  —  to  work  from  impulses  in  his 
own  breast } 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw 
the  slave  on  himself,  to  accustom  him 
to  work  for  his  own  and  his  family's 
support,  to  awaken  forethought,  and 
suiengthen  the  habit  of  providing  for 
the  future.  On  every  plantation  there 
are  slaves  who  would  do  more  for  wages 
than  from  fear  of  punishment.  There 
are  those  who,  if  intrusted  with  a  piece 
of  ground,  would  support  themselves 
and  pay  a  rent  in  kind.   There  are  those 


who,  if  moderate  task-work  were  given 
them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsist- 
ence in  their  own  time.  Now,  every 
such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very 
much  to  himself.  It  is  a  crime  to  sul>- 
ject  to  the  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made 
to  toil  from  rational  and  honorable  mo- 
tives. This  partial  introduction  of  free- 
dom would  form  a  superior  class  among 
the  slaves,  whose  example  would  have 
immense  moral  power  on  those  who 
needed  compulsion.  The  industrious 
and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that 
the  property  thus  earned  by  the  slave 
should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  community,  and 
for  this  end  he  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  redress  of  wrongs.  In  case  of 
being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in 
any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free, 
or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be 
transferred  to  another  guardian.  This 
system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  but  if  es- 
tablished and  watched  over  by  a  com- 
munity sincerely  desirous  of  emancipa- 
tion (and  no  other  influence  can  establish 
it  here),  it  would  find  in  public  sentiment, 
even  more  than  in  law,  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave 
and  fitting  him  to  act  from  higher  mo- 
tives than  compulsion,  a  system  of  boun- 
ties and  rewards  should  oe  introduced. 
New  privileges,  increased  indulgences, 
honorable  distinctions,  expressions  of 
respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  hon- 
est and  industrious.  No  people  are 
more  alive  to  commendation  and  hon- 
orable distinction  than  the  colored  race. 
Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to 
their  tastes  and  character,  might  in  a 
good  degree  supersede  the  lash.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor 
from  other  motives  than  brutal  com- 
pulsion. Such  motives  may  easily  be 
found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously 
proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating 
the  slave,  and  calling  forth  his  energies, 
is  to  place  his  domestic  relations  on  new 
ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish 
him  to  labor  for  his  family.  Then  he 
must  have  a  family  to  labor  for.  Then 
his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly  his 
own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate. 
Then  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband 
and  father  must  be  laid  on  him.     It  is 
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agreed  that  he  will  be  fit  for  freedom  as 
soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall 
become  his  habit  and  his  happiness; 
and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this  con- 
dition, as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctitv 
in  the  marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall 
see  his  wife  and  his  children  exposed  to 
indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as  their 
support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his 
care  ?  No  measure  for  preparing  the 
slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as 
the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot 
The  whole  power  of  religion  should  be 
employed  to  impress  him  with  the  sa- 
credness  and  duties  of  marriage.  The 
chaste  and  the  faithful  in  this  connec- 
tion should  receive  open  and  strong 
marks  of  respect  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race. 
The  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  false 
to  each  other,  and  who  will  not  labor 
for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with 
the  severest  rebuke.  To  create  a  sense 
of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken  do- 
mestic affections,  to  give  the  means  of 
domestic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  con- 
viction of  the  indissolubleness  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  par- 
ental relation,  —  these  are  the  essential 
means  of  raisins^  the  slave  to  a  virtuous 
and  happy  freedom.  All  other  men  la- 
bor for  their  faniilies ;  and  so  will  the 
slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be 
cherished  in  his  breast.  We  keep  him 
in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  want; 
and  this  bondage  breaks  down  all  the 
feelings  and  haoits  which  would  incite 
him  to  toil  for  their  support.  Not  a  step 
will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of 
the  slave  for  voluntary  labor  till  his  do- 
mestic rights  be  respected.  The  viola- 
tion of  these  cries  to  God  more  than 
any  other  evil  of  his  lot 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of 
improvement  into  effect,  it  is  essential 
that  the  slave  should  no  longer  be 
bought  and  sold.  As  lon^  as  he  is 
made  an  article  of  merchandise,  he  can- 
not be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a  man. 
He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate 
comforts  and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if 
at  any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from  it 
While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have 
little  encouragement  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty, for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his 
wife  and  children  may  be  exposed  at 
auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not  where, 
can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a 


husband  and  father  ?  It  is  time  that 
this  Christian  and  civilized  country 
should  no  longer  be  dishonored  by 
one  of  the  worst  usages  of  barbarism. 
Break  up  the  slave-market,  and  one  of 
the  chief  obstructions  to  emandpatioo 
will  be  removed. 

Let*  me  only  add,  that  religious  iinl 
struction  should  go  hand-in-hand  widi 
all  other  means  for  preparing  the  slave] 
for  freedom.  The  colored  race  are 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  reHg-l 
ious  sentiment  If  this  be  adkiressatl 
wisely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave  bel 
brought  to  feel  his  relation  and  accoaiit«| 
ableness  to  God,  and  to  comprehend 
spirit  of  Christianitv,  he  is  £t  fxx 
dom.  To  accomplish  this  work,  pcr«| 
haps  preaching  should  not  be  the 
or  chief  instrument  Were  the 
population  to  be  assembled  into  Sium 
schools,  and  were  the  whites  to 
their  teachers,  a  new  and  interesting 
lation  would  be  formed  between 
races,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  whit 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  to 
gift  of  freedom. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  intent 
to  say  that  emancipation  is  an  easy 
the  work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  be  at 
plished  without  sacrifices  and  toiL 
colored  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  si 
ceptible  of  improvement,  in  consequt 
of  the  strength  of  his  propensities 
imitation  and  sympathy.     But  all 
changes  in  society  have  their  diffit 
and  inconveniences,  and  demand  padt 
labor.     I  ask  for  no  precipitate 
ures,    no   violent    changes.      What 
needed  is,  that  the  slave- holding 
should  resolve  conscientiously  and 
good  faith   to  remove  this  greatest 
moral    evils    and  wrongs,  and    si 
bring  immediately  to  the  work  their  xi 
telligence,  virtue,  and  power.     That 
difficulties  would  }'ield  before  such 
«es,  who  can  doubt?     Our  wt 
for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in 
own  reluctant  wills.    Breathe  into 
a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken 
ers  before  unknown.     How  soon 
slavery  disappear  were  the  obligatitw 
remove  it  thoroughly  understood 
deeply  felt !    We  are  told  that  the  slai 
holdine  States  have  recently  pros] 
beyond  all  precedent    This  act 
to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated 
the  work  of  liberatiiur  their  fellow-cfcal*< 
ures.     Not  one  in<uilgence  should  be 
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added  to  their  modes  of  life  until  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from 
their  fields,  until  the  rights  of  every 
human  being  are  restored.  Government 
should  devote  itself  to  this  as  its  great 
object  Legislatures  should  meet  to 
free  the  slave.  The  church  should  rest 
not,  day  or  night,  till  this  stain  be  wiped 
away.  Let  the  deliberations  of  the  wise, 
the  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of 
the  prosperous,  the  prayers  and  toils 
of  the  good,  have  emancipation  for  their 
great  end.  Let  this  be  discussed  habit* 
ually  in  the  family  circle,  in  the  confer- 
ence of  Christians,  in  the  halls  of  leeis- 
ktion.  Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
'thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  at  night.  Who 
can  doubt  that  to  such  a  spirit  God 
would  reveal  the  means  of  wise  and 
powerful  action  ?  There  is  but  one  ob- 
stacle to  emancipation,  and  that  is,  the 
want  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians 
and  freemen  should  resolve  to  extermi- 
nate slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization 
among  the  means  of  removing  slavery, 
because  I  believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for 
this  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
resolution  to  perpetuate  the  evil  without 
end^  Whatever  good  it  mav  do  abroad, 
— and  I  trust  it  will  do  mucn,  —  it  promi- 
ises  little  at  home.  If  the  slave-hclding 
States,  however,  should  en^ge  in  colo- 
nization with  a  firm  faith  in  its  practi- 
cableness,  with  an  energv  proportionate 
to  its  .greatness,  and  witn  a  sincere  re- 

fird  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race, 
am  confident  it  will  not  fail  from  want 
of-  sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
other  States.  In  truth,  these  States  will 
not  withhold  their  hearts  or  hands  or 
wealth  from  any  well-considered  plan 
for  the  removal  of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconven- 
iences and  sufferings  which,  it  is  urged, 
will  follow  emancipation,  be  it  ever  so 
Kife ;  for  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing 
against  the  claims  of  justice.  The  most 
common  objection  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
the  two  races  will  be  the  result  Can 
this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ? 
Can  this  mixture  go  on  faster  or  more 
criminally  than  at  me  present  moment  ? 
Can  the  slave-holder  use  the  word 
**  Amalgamation  ''  without  a  blush  ? 
Nothing*  nothing  can  arrest  this  evil 
but  the  raising  of  the  colored  woman  to 
a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self- 


respect;  and  this  she  cannot  gain  but 
by  being  made  free.  That  emancipation 
will  have  its  evils,  we  know;  for  all 
great  changes,  however  benefici2d,  in 
the  social  condition  of  a  people,  must 
interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 
loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another ; 
but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  beyond 
measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend 
its  removaL  Let  the  slave-holder  desire 
earnestly,  a»d  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, to  restore  freedom,  to  secure  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave, 
and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path. 
*' Every  mountain  of  difficulty  will  be 
brought  low,  and  the  rough  places  be 
made  smooth ;  "  the  means  of  duty  will 
become  clear.  But,  without  this  spirit, 
no  eloquence  of  man  or  angel  can  per- 
suade the  slave-holder  of  me  safety  of 
emancipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed that.  In  speakine;  of  the  means 
of  removing  slaverv,  I  have  suggested 
nothing  which  may  be  done  for  the  cause 
by  the  friends  01  emancipation  in  the 
free  States.  On  this  point  my  opinions 
may  easily  be  ^thered  from  what  has 
been  already  saul.  Our  proper  and  only 
means  of  action  is,  to  Spread  the  trutn 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  let  none 
contemn  this  means  because  of  its  grad- 
ual influence.  It  is  not  therefore  less 
sure.  No  state,  unless  cut  off  like  Para- 
guay from  the  communion  of  nations, 
can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power 
of  strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion. 
Every  state,  acknowledging  Christianity, 
encouraging  education,  and  holding  in- 
tercourse with  the  civilized  world,  must 
be  pervaded  by.  great  and  universally 
acknowledged  truths,  especially  when 
these,  as  in  the  present  case,  coincide 
with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its 
honor.  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  commend  them  by  wise  in- 
culcation to  all  within  their  influence. 
From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant 
care  to  exclude  the  evil  passions  which 
so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a 
good  cause.  It  is  by  calm,  firm  asser- 
tion of  great  principles,  and  not  by  per- 
sonalities and  vituperations,  that  strength 
is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing reprobation  of  slavery  through  the 
civilized  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this 
mode  of  acting  on  slavery.     We  are 
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told  that,  in  declaring  slavery  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the 
Constitution.  What !  Can  it  be  that  a 
free  constitution,  intended  to  guard  all 
rights,  and  especially  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any 
way  foreclosed  the  discussion  of  a  great 
moral  and  religious  question  ?  Nothing 
but  express  language,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on 
this  venerable  instrument  so  palpable 
an  inconsistencv.  But,  instead  of  being 
embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tain inference.  Admit  such  licentious- 
ness of  construction,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the 
Constitution ;  the  mercenarv  and  ambi- 
tious may  warp  it  into  any  snape  to  suit 
their  designs.  But  on  this  point  no 
labored  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is 
settled  for  us  by  the  fathers  of  our 
freedom  and  the  framers  of  our  present 
government.  In  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Franklin,  the  calm  and  sagacious, 
and  Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were  presi- 
dents of  societies  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Societies  of  this  description 
were  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  were  established  even  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  have  the 
records  of  their  annual  conventions,  and 
among  their  delegates  we  find  some  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  our  country. 
Those  of  us  whose  recollections  go  back 
to  that  period,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
freedom  with  which  slavery  was  then 
discussed  in  conversation  and  by  the 
press.  The  servile  doctrine  which  some 
would  now  fasten  on  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion by  our  fathers.  That  manly  ven- 
eration had  not  been  enervated  by  long 
prosperity.  The  calculations  of  com- 
merce and  the  spirit  of  gain  had  not 
then  prescribed  bounds  to  speech  and 
the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  that  it  will  incite  the  slaves 
to  revolt.  This  objection  is  founded  on 
ignorance.  A  book,  addressed  to  the 
intelligent  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
and  designed  to  operate  on  public  opin- 
ion, could  no  more  influence  the  slave 
than  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Unlettered,  confined  to  daily  toil,  and 
watched  by  the  overseer,  he  is  in  little 
danger  of  catching  the  fever  of  liberty 


from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the 
minds  of  the  free.  This  objection,  if 
fairly  carried  out,  is  disproved  by  its 
absurdity.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that 
nothing  must  be  published  against  sla- 
very. Then  the  noblest  and  most  popdar 
works  of  literature  must  be  proscribed 
Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper 
must  undergo  purgation;  for,  amoog 
the  witnesses  against  slavery,  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  awakening.  Then  die 
history  of  the  American  Revolution 
must  be  blotted  out  Then  the  news- 
papers must  beware  of  speaking  of  ho- 
man  rights.  In  truth,  our  liberty  most 
be  kept  a  secret ;  for  the  great  dan^ 
of  the  slave-holder  arises  from  the  \m^ 
sion  of  liberty  into  the  whole  of  cor 
social  system.  A  grave  book  is  a  dead 
letter  to  the  slave  ;  but,  in  onr  free  in- 
stitutions and  manners,  there  is  a  liviof 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend  and 
feel.  Slavery,  under  a  free  govcranaen!, 
is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling  contrast; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing disaffection  among  the  enslaved 
would  be,  to  keep  all  signs  of  liberty 
out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a 
servile  mould,  to  make  it  a  consistent 
despotisnL 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  die 
rights  and  duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  coald 
be  brought  down  to  his  comprebensioa, 
would  rather  ouiet  than  disturb  him :  for 
it  would  teacn  him  that  submission  tt 
wrong  is  often  a  duty,  and  that,  in  \s$ 
particular  case,  revolt  would  be  401  i>* 
fraction  of  divine  as  well  as  human  b«s. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  persons  amoaf 
us  so  uninstructed  in  the  estabHskei 
principles  of  moral  and  political  science 
as  to  imafi;ine  that,  when  a  writer  pfo- 
nounces  slavery  an  aggravated  vroo^ 
he  necessarily  and  of  course  sununoaa 
the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such  oi^ 
to  know,  what  is  so  generally  um^ 
stood,  that  insurrection  against  the  ctra 
power  is  never  authoriz^  but  in  c«J 
which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  reW 
and  which  give  the  hope  of  better  inse- 
tutions.  A  book,  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  truth,  were  it,  agaia* 
all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  sla»<» 
would  teach  him  patience,  "Of^ 
peration. 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  ^< 
cease  to  write  against  slavery,  kst  •• 
stir  up  revolt,  then  we  must  c**** J[J 
speak  against  it,  for  both  must  have  n* 
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same  tendency.  Speech  has  wings  as 
well  as  the  printed  word.  Sometimes 
the  living  voice  is  more  quickening  than 
the  press.  According  to  the  objection 
under  consideration,  we  must,  then,  shut 
our  lips  on  this  great  subject.  The  con- 
demning whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lest 
some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread 
the  fatal  truth.  And  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  freemen  must  not  give  utterance 
to  their  deepest  moral  convictions?  Is 
slavery  not  only  to  darken  the  South, 
but  to  spread  a  prison-gloom  over  the 
North?  Are  the  free  States  to  re- 
nounce one  of  their  dearest  rights, 
because,  if  they  speak  the  language  of 
•  freemen,  some  dangerous  word  may 
chance  to  stray  beyond  their  borders, 
and  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut 
of  the  slave  ?  If  so,  all  rights  must  be 
renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
fears,  passions,  and  menaces  of  other 
parts  of  the  country  shall  require  the 
surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed, 
some  will  write  about  it  petulantly,  pas- 
sionately, so  as  to  stir  up  among 'the 
misters  much  unnecessary  irritation. 
This  evil  must  be  expectea  and  borne, 
unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  censorship 
of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from 
which  the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even 
the  first  principles  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion, on  which  the  order,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are 
sometimes  covertly,  sometimes  directly 
impugned.  But  must  nothifig  be  written 
on  morals  and  religion,  must  the  wise 
and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because, 
under  a  system  of  freedom,  the  mis- 
guided ana  depraved  will  labor  to  ob- 
scure or  subvert  the  truth  ?  Would  not 
the  whole  activity  of  life  be  arrested, 
if  every  power  which  may  be  abused 
should  be  renounced  ?  Besides,  is  there 
any  portion  of  our  country  so  wanting  in 
wisdom,  self-respect,  ancl  common  self- 
control,  as  to  be  driven  to  rash  and  ruin- 
pus  measures  by  coarse  invectives,  which 
in  a  great  degree  defeat  themselves  by 
their  very  violence  ?  The  declamations 
of  the  passionate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
pass  by  us  at  the  North  as  "  the  idle 
wind,  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty 
naturally  runs  into  these  extravagances, 
and  they  who  would  tame  it  by  laws  to 
such  propriety  of  expression  as  never  to 
give  oflFence,  would  leave  us  only  the 
name  of  freemen. 


Chapter  VII. 
Abolitionism. 

The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true 
meaning,  comprehends  every  man  who 
feels  himself  oound  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence for  removing  slavery.  It  is  a  name 
of  honorable  import,  ana  was  worn  not 
long  ago  by  such  men  as  Franklin  and 
lay.  Events,  however,  continually  mod- 
ify terms;  and,  of  late,  the  word  abo- 
litionist has  been  narrowed  from  its 
original  import,  and  restricted  to  the 
members  of  associations  formed  among 
us  to  promote  immediate  emancipation. 
It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  give 
up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  every 
good  man  ought  to  bear.  But,  to  make 
myself  intelligible,  and  to  avoid  circum- 
locution, I  shall  use  the  word  in  what 
is  now  its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly, 
because  it  will  be  my  duty  to  censure 
those  whom  at  this  moment  I  would  on 
no  account  hold  up  to  public  displeasure. 
The  persecutions  which  the  abolitionists 
have  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  awaken 
only  my  grief  and  indignation,  and  in- 
cline me  to  defend  them  to  the  full 
extent  which  truth  and  justice  will  ad- 
mit. To  the  persecuted,  of  whatever 
name,  my  sympathies  are  pledged,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  persecuted 
in  a  cause  substantially  good.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to  justify 
the  violence  recently  offered  to  a  party, 
composed  very  much  of  men  blameless 
in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  injuries ;  and  of  women, 
exemplary  in  their  various  relations, 
and  acting,  however  mistakenly,  from 
benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  abolitionists  I  know  very  few ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  of  these,  that  I 
honor  them  for  their  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, their  sympathy  with  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  their  active  goodness. 
As  a  party,  they  are  singularly  free 
from  political  and  religious  sectarianism, 
and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  management,  calculation,  and 
worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  evei 
proposed  or  desired  insurrection  or  vio- 
lence among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  rea^ 
son  to  believe.  All  their  principles 
repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  though  the  South  and  the 
North  have  been  leagued  to  crush  them, 
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though  they  have  been  watched  by  a 
million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slight- 
est sign  of  corrupt  communication  with 
the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been 
fastened  on  a  single  member  of  this 
body.  A  few  individuals  at  the  South 
have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered 
by  enraged  multitudes  on  the  charge  of 
stirring  up  revolt;  but  their  guilt  and 
their  connection  with  the  abolitionists 
were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  could  not  be, 
established  by  those  deliberate  and 
regular  modes  of  investi^tton  which 
are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment. 
Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished 
by  the  multitude  in  a  moment  of  fever- 
ish suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gen- 
erally creatures  of  fear  and  passion. 
The  act  which  caused  the  present  ex- 
plosion of  popular  feeling  was  the  send- 
ing of  pamphlets  by  the  aoolitionists  into 
the  slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing, 
they  acted  with  great  inconsideration  ; 
but  they  must  have  been  insane  had  they 
intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war ;  for  the 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but 
oy  the  public  mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves, 
but  to  the  masters ;  to  men  in  public 
life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  distinction.  Strange  incendiaries 
these  1  They  flourished  their  firebrands 
about  at  noon-day ;  and,  still  more,  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men 
whom  it  is  said  they  wished  to  destroy. 
They  are  accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent 
some  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  colored 
people,  and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great 
and  culpable  rash ness .  But  the  pubScity 
of  the  whole  transaction  absolves  them 
of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehe- 
mently brought  against  the  abolitionists, 
is  groundless.  The  charge  of  fanaticism 
I  have  no  desire  to  repel.  But  in  the 
present  age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly 
with  the  characters  of  fanatics.  They 
form  the  mass  of  the  people.  Religion 
and  politics,  philanthropy  and  temper- 
ance, nullification  and  antimasonry,  the 
levelling  spirit  of  the  working  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  man  of 
business,  all  run  into  fanaticism.  This 
is  the  type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A 
sober  man  who  can  find?  The  aboli- 
tionists have  but  caught  the  fever  of 
the  day.  That  they  should  have  escaped 
would  have  been  a  moral  miracle.     I 


offer  these  remarks  simply  from  a  sense 
of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  witii- 
out  parallel  in  our  country,  broken  forth 
against  this  society,  I  should  not  have 
spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  But 
whilst  I  have  power,  I  owe  it  to  the 
persecuted.  If  they  have  laid  diem- 
selves  open  to  the  laws,  let  them  suffer. 
For  all  their  errors  and  sins  let  tiie  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  inflict  the  full 
measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve. 
1  ask  no  favor  for  them.  But  tfaey  shall 
not  be  stripp>ed  of  the  rights  of  man,  of 
r\^\iXs  guarantied  by  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution, without  one  voice,  at  least, 
being  raised  in  their  defence. 

The  abolitionists  have  done  wrong, 
I  believe;  nor  is  their  wrong  to  be 
winked  at,  because  done  fanatically,  or 
with  good  intention ;  for  how  much  mis- 
chief may  be  wrought  with  good  design ! 
They  have  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  narrov 
views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  bat 
that  which  they  opposed,  and  as  if  no 
guilt  could  be  compared  with  that  df 
countenancing  or  upholding  it.  The 
tone  of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  has  often  been  fierce, 
bitter,  exasperating.  Their  imaginations 
have  fed  too  much  on  pictures  of  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  slave  is  exposed, 
til)  not  a  few  have  probably  conceived 
of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resoondi^g 
with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks 
of  a^n^.  I  know  that  many  of  their 
publications  have  been  calm,  well  cqa- 
sidered,  abounding  in  strong  reaso&iag. 
and  imbued  with  an  enlightened  love  of 
freedom.  But  some,  which  have  beea 
most  widely  scattered,  and  are  most 
adapted  to  act  on  the  common  mind, 
have  had  a  tone  unfriendlv  both  to  raaft- 
ners  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion 
I  doubt  not  that  the  majority  ofllie 
abolitionists  condemn  the  coarseneat 
and  violence  of  which  I  complain.  But 
in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  maaf 
are  represented  and  controlled  by  the 
few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and  be- 
come responsible  for  what  they  disai^ 
prove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  becQ  the 
adoption  of  "  Immediate  Emandpatiott* 
as  their  motto.  To  this  theyowe  not* 
little  of  their  unpopularity.  This  phrMT 
has  contributed  much  to  spread  far 
wide  the  belief  that  they  wished  i 
diately  to  free  tlie  slave  from  aD  his 
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straints.  They  made  explanations ;  but 
\  thousands  heard  the  motto  who  never 
saw  the  exphmation ;  and  it  is  certainly 
unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watch- 
word which  can  be  rescued  from  misap- 
prehension only  bv  labored  explication. 
It  may  also  be  aoubted  whether  they 
ever  removed  the  objection  which  their 
language  so  universally  raised,  whether 
they  have  not  .always  recommended  a 
precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slave  and  the  order  of 
the  state. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements 
is,  that  they  nave  sought  to  accomplish 
their  objects  by  a  system  of  agitation ; 
that  is,  by  a  system  of  affiliated  societies, 
pthered  and  held  together  and  extended 
by  passionate  eloquence.    This,  in  truth, 
is  the  common  mode  b^  which  all  pro- 
jects are   now  accomphshed.     The  age 
of  individual  action  is  gone.     Truth  can 
hardlv   be  heard  unless  shouted  by  a 
crowa.      The  weightiest  ar|;ument  for  a 
doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it 
Accordingl}^,    to    gather    and   organize 
multitudes  is  the  nrst  care  of  him  who 
would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  re- 
form.    That  the  expedient  is  in  some 
cases  useful,  is  not  denied.     But  g^en- 
erally  it  is  a  showy,  noisy  mode  of  action, 
appealing  to  the  passions,  and  driving 
men  into  exaggeration;  and  there  are 
special  reasons  whv  such  a  mode  should 
not  be  employed  in  regard  to  slavery; 
for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not 
to  exasperate  the  slave,  or  enda^ger  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.     The  ab- 
olitionists  might  have  formed  an  as- 
sociation ;  but  it  should  have  been  an 
elective   one.      Men    of   strong    moral 
principle,  judiciousness,  sobriety,  should 
Dave  been  carefully  sought  as  members. 
Much  good  might  have  been  accom- 
plished   by   the  co-operation  of   such 
philanthropists.     Instead  of    this,   the 
abolitionists   sent    forth    their  orators, 
some   of    them   transported  with  fiery 
zeal,  to  sound  the  alarm  against  slavery 
^ough    the  land,  to  gather  together 
youn^    and  old,    pupils  from    schools, 
temaies  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretioDL,  the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the 
impetuous,  and  to  organize  these  into 
associations  for  the  &ttle  against  op- 
pression.    They  preached  their  doctrine 
to  the  colored  people,  and  collected  these 
bto  their  societies.    To  this  mixe'd  and 
excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made 


in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion;  and 
slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters 
of  cruelty  and  crime.  Now  to  this  pro- 
cedure I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  un- 
friendl)r  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  as  increasin^^,  in  a  degree,  the  perils 
of  the  slave-holding  States.  Among  the 
unenlightened,  whom  they  so  power- 
fully addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to 
fear  that  some  might  feel  themselves 
called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong, 
by  whatever  means  ?  From  the  free 
colored  people  this  danger  was  particu- 
larly to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation. 
Suppose  that  millions  of  white  men 
were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their  rights, 
in  a  neighboring  country,  and  enslaved 
by  a  black  race,  who  haa  torn  their  an- 
cestors from  the  shores  on  which  our 
fathers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should 
we  feel  their  wrongs  J  And  would  it  be 
wonderful  if,  in  a  moment  of  passionate 
excitement,  some  enthusiast  should  think 
it  his  du^  to  use  his  communication 
with  his  injured  brethren  for  stirring 
them  up  to  revolt  ? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  abolitionism 
to  the  slave-holding  States.  I  know  no 
other.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
abolitionists  have  connected  with  their 
passionate  appeals,  seems  to  have  coun- 
teracted the  peril.  1  know  not  a  case 
in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery 
society  has  been  proved  by  le^  in* 
vestigation  to  have  tampered  with  the 
slaves ;  and,  after  the  strongly  pro- 
nounced and  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject,  this  danger 
may  be  considered  as  having  passed 
away.  Still  a  mode  of  action  requir- 
ing these  checks  is  open  to  strong  ob- 
jections, and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
Happy  will  it  be  if  the  disapprobation 
of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes,  should 
give  to  abolitionists  a  caution  and  mod- 
eration which  would  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  judicious,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  friends  of  mankind !  Let 
not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruc* 
tion  in  its  defenders.  Let  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without 
paltering  or  fear ;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no 
alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  ex- 
asperation to  the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  notning  can  be 
done  but  by  excitement  and  vehemence ; 
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that  the  zeal  which  dares  every  thing  is 
the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has 
committed  the  great  work  of  reforming 
the  world  to  passion.  Love  is  a  minis- 
ter of  good  only  when  it  gives  energy 
to  the  intellect,  and  allies  itself  with 
wisdom.  The  abolitionists  often  speak 
of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model  to 
future  reformers.  But  who  that  has 
read  history  does  not  know  that  Luther's 
reformation  was  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous miseries  and  crimes,  and  that 
its  progress  was  soon  arrested  ?  And 
is  tnere  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
fierce,  bitter,  persecuting;  spirit  which  he 
breathed  into  the  worlc  not  only  tar- 
nished its  glory,  but  limited  its  power  ? 
One  great  principle,  which  we  should 
lay  down  as  immovably  true,  is,  that  if 
a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  the  calm,  self-controlled,  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time  for 
doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not 
the  aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule 
them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the 
chosen  instruments  of  numan  happi- 
ness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal,  —  fervent  zeal, 
—  such  as  will  fear  no  man's  power,  and 
shrink  before  no  man's  frown,  —  such 
as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  free- 
dom. But  this  energy  of  will  ought  to 
be  joined  with  deliberate  wisdom  and 
universal  charity.  It  ought  to  reeard 
the  whole  in  its  strenuous  efforts  tor  a 
part.  Above  all,  it  ought  to  ask,  first, 
not  what  means  are  most  effectual,  but 
what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  moral 
law  and  by  Christian  love.  We  ought 
to  think  much  more  of  walking  in  the 
right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
We  should  desire  virtue  more  than  suc- 
cess. If  by  one  wron^  deed  we  could 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  millions, 
and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to  feel 
that  this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we 
had  prayed  with  an  agony  of  desire, 
was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for 
other  times  and  other  hands.  The  first 
object  of  a  true  zeal  is,  not  that  we  may 
prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right,  that 
we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
every  evil  thought,  wt)rd,  and  deed. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  zeal,  we 
shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an 
enterprise  an  apology  for  intrigue  or  for 
violence.  We  shall  not  need  immediate 
success  to  spur  us   to  exertion.    We 


shall  not  distrust  God  because  he  does 
not  yield  to  the  cry  of  human  impa- 
tience. We  shall  not  forsake  a  good 
work  because  it  does  not  advance  with 
a  rapid  step.  Faith  in  truth,  virtue,  and 
Almighty  Goodness,  will  save  us  alike 
from  rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  ^option  by  the 
abolitionists  of  the  system  of  agitatwn 
or  extensive  excitement,  I  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  only 
evil.  There  are  cases  to  which  it  is 
adapted;  and,  in  general,  the  impulse 
which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  self- 
ish, sluG^^sh  indifference  to  good  objects 
into  which  the  multitude  so  Ecnerally 
fall  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  he 
compared  with  individual  action.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  individual  in  a  good 
cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The  forced, 
artificially  excitea  enthusiasm  of  a  mul- 
titude, kept  together  by  an  organizatioii 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  of  a 
few  leading  minds,  works  superficially, 
and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the 
native,  noble-minded  enthusiast  often 
loses  that  single-heartedness  which  is 
his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives 
to  avail  himself  of  the  machinery  o£ 
associations.  The  chief  strength  of  a 
reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth  purdj 
from  his  own  soul,  without  changing 
one  tone  for  the  purpose  of  managii^ 
or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to  be  pow- 
erful, must  speak  in  her  own  vonli, 
and  in  no  other's ;  must  come  fdf^ 
with  the  authority  and  spontaneou 
energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  dcpdhs 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  in- 
dividual giving  utterance  to  the  irrepres- 
sible convictions  of  his  own  thorouj^ily 
moved  spirit,  and  not  the  shout  Sf  a 
crowd,  which  carries  truth  far  into  odicr 
souls,  and  insures  it  a  stable  em^te  oa 
earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which 
is  now  done  is  done  superficially.  The 
progress  of  society  depends  ducflv  on 
the  honest  inquiry  of  the  individual  irto 
the  particular  work  ordained  him  by 
God,  and  on  his  simplicity  in  foQoviif 
out  his  convictions.  This  moral  inde- 
pendence is  mightier,  as  well  as  bota*! 
than  the  practice  of  getting  w.n  oi  ^ 
crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  imf  "''^ 
from  multitudes.  The  moment  a 
parts  with  moral  independence  :  the 
ment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from 
inward  voice,  but  from  the  interests 
will  of  a  party ;  the  moment  be 
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mits  himself  to  a  leader  or  a  body,  and 
winks  at  evil,  because  division  would 
hurt  the  cause ;  the  moment  he  shakes 
off  his  particular  responsibility,  because 
he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  or  million 
by  whom  the  evil  is  done,  —  that  moment 
he  parts  with  his  moral  power.  He  is 
shorn  of  the  energy  of  single-hearted 
faith  in  the  right  and  the  true.  He 
hopes  from  man^s  policy  what  nothing 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He 
substitutes  coarse  weapons  forged  by 
man's  wisdom  for  celestial  power. 

The  adoption  of  the  common  system 
of  agitation  by  the  abolitionists  has  not 
been  justified  by  success.     From  the 
beginning  it  created  alarm  in  the  con- 
si&rate,  and  strengthened  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  free  States  with  the  slave- 
holder.     It  made    converts  of  a  few 
individuals,   but    alienated    multitudes. 
Its  influence  at  the  South  has  been  al- 
most wholly  evil.      It  has  stirred  up 
bitter  passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every 
heart  against  its  arguments  and  persua- 
sions.    These  effects  are  more  to  be 
deplored,  because  the  hope  of  freedom 
to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  master.     The  abolitionist 
proposed,  indeed,  to  convert  the  slave- 
holders ;  and  for  this  end  he  approached 
them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted 
on  them   the  vocabulary  of  reproach. 
And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowea.     His 
vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have 
been  answered  by  wilder  tones  from  the 
slave-holder  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  delib- 
erate defences  of   slavery  have    been 
sent  fortii.   in  the  spirit  of   the  dark 
zf^s,  and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  con- 
victions and  feelings  of  the  Christian 
and  civilized  world.    Thus,  with  eood 
purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained.     Perhaps  (though  I  am  anxious 
to  repel    the    thought)  something  has 
been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity. 

1  earnestly  desire  that  abolitionism 
inay  lay  aside  the  form  of  public  agita- 
tion, and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and 
milder  means.  I  desire  as  earnestly, 
and  more  earnestly,  that  it  may  not  be 
put  down  by  lawless  force.  There  is  a 
worse  evil  than  abolitionism,  and  that  is 
the  suppression  of  it  by  lawless  force. 
No  evil  greater  than  tnis  can  exist  in 
the  state,  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be 
it  granted  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct, 


palpable    tendency  of   abolitionism   to 
stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and 
that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exi- 
gency.    It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state  to  assemble 
immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
their  duty  immediately  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy of  law.    Let  every  friena  of  free- 
dom, let  every  good  man,  lift  up  his 
voice  against  mobs.    Through  these  lies 
our  road  to  tyranny.     It  is  these  which 
have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at 
the  South,  that  the  free  States  cannot 
long  sustain  republican  institutions.    No 
man  seems  awake  to  their  inconsistency 
with  liberty.    Our  whole  phraseology  is 
in  fault.    Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are 
called,  the  people,  when  in  tru(h  they 
assail  immediately  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usurpation  and  reoellion  against  the 
people.     It  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  institutions,  that  the  people  is 
sovereign.    But  by  the  people  we  mean 
not  an  mdividual  here  and  there,  not  a 
knot  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand individuals  in  this  or  that  spot, 
but  the  community  formed  into  a  body 
politic,  and  expressing  and  executing 
its  will  through  regularly  appointed  or- 
gans.   There  is  but  one  expression  of 
the  will  or  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  that  is  law.     I^w  is  the  voice,  the 
living  act,  of  the  people.      It  has  no 
other.     When  an  individual  suspends 
the  operation  of  law,  resists  its  estab- 
lished ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes 
for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and 
rebel.    The  same  guilt  attaches  to  a 
combination    of    individuals.      These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  super- 
seding public  law  and  establishing  their 
own,  rise  up  against  the  people  as  truly 
as  a  single  usurper.    The  people  should 
assert  its  insulted  majesty,  its  menaced 
sovereignty,  in  one  case  as  decidedly  as 
in  the  other.    The  difference  between 
the  mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the 
usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a  perma- 
nence not  easily  riven  to  the  tumultuary 
movements  of  the  former.      The  dis- 
tinction is  a  weighty  one.     Little  im- 
portance is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the 
populace,  because  they  so  soon  pass 
away.    But  when  mobs  are  organized, 
as  in  the  French  Revolution,  or  when 
they  are  deliberately  resolved  on  and 
systematically  resorted  to,  as  the  means 
of  putting  down  an  odious  party,  they 
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lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  among 
the  chief  evils  of  the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhor- 
rence of  mobs  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  thought  to  do  good  ser- 
vice in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
TThey  probably  were  useful  then ;  and 
why  ?  The  work  of  that  day  was  revo- 
lution. To  subvert  a  government  was 
the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers 
thought  themselves  summoned.  Their 
duty,  they  believed,  was  insurrection. 
In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place. 
The  government  of  the  state  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  foes.  The  people  could 
not  use  the  regular  organs  of  adminis- 
tration, for  these  were  held  and  employed 
by  the  power  which  they  wished  to  crush. 
Violent,  irregular  efforts  belonged  to  that 
day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub- 
vert institutions  is  the  very  work  of 
mobs ;  and  when  these  institutions  are 
popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  ex- 
press and  execute  the  will  of  the  people, 
then  mobs  are  rebellion  against  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  such  should  oe  understood 
and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  more 
insulted  than  when  a  mob  takes  its  name. 
Abolition  must  not  be  put  down  by  law- 
less force.  The  attempt  so  to  destroy 
it  ou^ht  to  fail.  Such  attempts  place 
abolitionism  on  a  new  ground.  They 
make  it,  not  the  cause  of  a  few  enthu- 
siasts, but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
\dtnX\ly  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popu- 
lar institutions.  If  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  cannot  put  it  down,  it  must 
stand;  and  he  who  attempts  its  over- 
throw by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and 
usurper.  The  supremacy  of  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  are  one  and 
indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  vio- 
late the  other.  This  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  first  principle,  an  axiom,  a  funda- 
mental article  of  faith  which  it  must  be 
heresy  to  question.  A  newspaper  which, 
openly  or  by  innuendoes,  excites  a  mob, 
should  be  regarded  as  sounding  the 
tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject 
the  public  mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to 
be  awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death. 

How  obvious  is  it  that  pretexts  for 
mobs  will  never  be  wanting  if  this  dis- 
organizing mode  of  redressine  evils  be 
in  any  case  allowed  I  We  all  recollect 
that  when  a  recent  attempt  was  made 


on  the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  cry  broke  forth  from  his 
friends  '*that  the  assassin  was  insti- 
gated by  the  continual  abuse  poured 
forth  on  this  distinguished  man,  and 
especially  by  the  violent  speeches  ut- 
tered daily  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States."  Suppose,  now,  that  his  adhe- 
rents, to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate  from 
murder,  and  to  guard  his  constitutioial 
advisers,  had  formed  themselves  into 
mobs,  to  scatter  the  meetings  of  his 
opponents.  And  suppose  that  thev  had 
resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  legiskton 
who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their  free- 
dom of  speech  to  blacken  the  character 
and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  Would  they  not  have  had 
a  better  pretext  than  mobs  against  aboli- 
tjon  ?  Was  not  assassination  attempted  ? 
Had  not  the  President  received  letters 
threatening  his  life  unless  his  measures 
were  changed  ?  Can  a  year  or  a  month 
pass  which  will  not  afiEord  eaually  grave 
reasons  for  insurrections  of  the  popu- 
lace? A  system  of  mobs  and  a  uee 
government  cannot  stand  together.  The 
men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially 
those  who  organize  them,  are  among  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  state.  Of  their 
motives  I  do  not  speak.  They  majf 
think  themselves  doing  service  to  their 
country,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  die 
delusions  of  the  times.  I  speak  only  o£ 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  tneir  actions. 
They  should  be  put  aown  at  once  by 
law,  and  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  aa 
insulted  people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  the 
honor  of  our  nation  and  the  cause  of 
free  institutions  should  plead  with  m 
to  defend  the  laws  from  insult,  and 
social  order  from  subversion.  The 
moral  influence  and  reputation  of  our 
country  are  fast  declinmg  abroad.  A 
letter,  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  expresses  the  universal  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
After  speaking  of  the  late  encroacb- 
ments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  says: 
**  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  con- 
tribute, also,  to  put  in  peril  the  cause  ol 
libertv.  We  did  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing tnat  there  was,  at  least  in  the  New 
World,  a  country  where  liberty  was  wdl 
understood,  where  all  rights  were  ^oat* 
antied,  where  the  people  was  ptDviif 
itself  wise  and  virtuous.    For  some  tine 
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past  the  news  we  receive  from  America 
IS  discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities 
ve  see  mobs  after  mobs,  and  all  directed 
to  an  odious  purpose.  When  we  speak 
of  liberty,  its  enemies  reply  to  us  by 
pointing  to  America^  The  persecuted 
abolitionists  have  the  sympathies  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  country  which  per- 
secutes them  is  covering  itself  with  dis- 
grace, and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  wiUi  fear  and  gloom.  Al- 
ready despotism  is  be^nning  to  rejoice 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies,  in 
oar  prostrated  laws  and  dying  liberties. 
Liberty  is,  indeed,  threatened  with  death 
in  a  country  where  any  class  of  men  are 
stripped  with  impunity  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  All  rights  feel  the  blow. 
A  community  giving  up  anv  of  its  citi- 
zens to  oppression  and  violence  is  pre- 
paring for  itself  the  same  &te.  It  invites 
chains  for  itself,  in  suffering  them  to  be 
imposed  on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to 
protect 


Chapter  VIII. 
Duties, 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in 
relation  to  the  duties  of  the  free  States. 
These  need  to  feel  the  responsibilities 
and  dangers  of  their  present  position. 
The  country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on 
the  greatest  question  which  can  be  pro- 
posed to  it,  —  a  question  not  of  profit  or 
loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary 
interests,  but  a  question  involving  the 
first  principles  oi  freedom,  morals,  and 
religion.  Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ? 
Who  seems  to  be  settling  for  himself  the 
great  fundamental  truths  by  which  pri- 
vate efforts  and  public  measures  are  to 
be  determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform 
towards  the  South  and  towards  itself. 
Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them  faithfully, 
impartially;  asking  first  for  the  right, 
and  putting  entire  confidence  in  well- 
doing. The  North  is  bound  to  frown 
on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should 
such  be  threatened,  to  excite  insurrec- 
tion at  the  South,  on  all  attempts  to 
tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The  severest 
bws  which  the  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  admit  may  justly  be  re- 
sorted to  for  this  end,  and  they  should 


be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new 
legislation  on  the  subject.  I  believe 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  when  the 
slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  free,  when  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to 
the  crime  of  instigating  revolt  was  so 
universal,  thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at 
the  present  moment  Still,  if  the  South 
needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now 
has  of  the  moral  and  f  riendl  v  spirit  which 
in  this  respect  pervades  the  North,  let 
them  be  given  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respec- 
tive constitutions  allow.  Still  more  ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  free  States  to  act  by 
opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law, 
to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  frown  on 
passionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and 
on  indiscriminate  and  infiammatory  vitu- 
peration of  the  slave-holder.  This  obli- 
gation also  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
There  was  never  a  stron|;er  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at 
the  present  moment 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of 
the  free  States,  to  which  they  way  prove 
fedse,  and  which  they  are  too  wiUine  to' 
forget  They  are  bound,  not  in  their 
public,  but  individual  csmacities,  to  use 
every  virtuous  influence  tor  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  are  bound  to  encourage 
that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion 
of  it,  through  which  strength  will  be  given 
to  the  continually  increasing  opinion  of 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world  in  favor 
of  personal  freedom.  They  are  bound 
to  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to 
human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  conversation  and  conduct, 
never,  never  to  surrender  them  to  private 
interest,  convenience,  flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  princi- 
ples is  not  easily  to  be  performed.  At 
this  moment  an  immense  pressure  is 
driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground. 
God  save  it  from  imbecility,  from  treach- 
ery to  freedom  and  virtue  !  I  have  cer- 
tainly no  feelings  but  those  of  good- will 
towards  the  South ;  but  I  speak  the 
universal  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  when  I  say  that  the  tone  which 
the  South  has  often  assumed  towards 
the  North  has  been  that  of  a  superior,  — 
a  tone  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the 
habit  of  command  to  which  it  is  unhap- 
pily accustomed  by  the  form  of  its  soci- 
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ety.  I  must  add,  that  this  high  bearing 
of  the  South  has  not  always  been  met 
by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a 
just  self-respect  at  the  North.  The 
causes  I  will  not  try  to  explain.  The 
efiEect,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
said  that  some  who  have  represented  the 
North  in  Congress  have  not  always  rep- 
resented its  dignity,  its  honor  ;  that  they 
have  not  always  stood  erect  before  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies 
our  danger.  The  North  will  undoubt- 
edly be  just  to  the  South.  It  must  also 
be  just  to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  Sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compro- 
mise of  principle,  for  forgetfulness  of 
our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  manifest 
the  spirit  of  men. —  a  spirit  which  prizes, 
more  than  life,  the  principles  of  hberty, 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure  morals, 
of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would 
recommend  to  the  North,  what  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  is  called  "  Chiv- 
alry,'*—  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling 
pistol  is  the  best  emblem,  and  which 
settles  controversies  with  blood.  A 
Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  approach  to  barbar- 
ism, with  the  insensibility  to  true  c^reat- 
ness,  with  the  incapacity  of  comprehend- 
ing the  divine  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  mark  what  is  called  *'  chivalry." 
I  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North  to  borrow 
it  from  any  part  of  the  country.  But  I 
do  ask  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  "  chivalry  "  with  the  dignity  of  moral 
courage  and  moral  independence.  Let 
him,  at  the  same  moment,  remember  the 
courtesy  and  deference  due  to  the  differ- 
ing opinions  of  others,  and  the  sincerity 
and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him 
understand  the  lofty  position  which  he 
holds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing  prejudice  or  disarmine  passion. 
Let  him  respect  the  safety  of  the  South, 
and  still  manifest  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I 
see  the  North  giving  way  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  South.  In  some,  perhaps 
many,  of  our  recent  "Resolutions,"  a 
spirit  has  been  manifested  at  which,  if 
not  we,  our  children  will  blush.  Not 
long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by 
law  all   discussion,  al^    expression   of 


opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the 
South  such  members  of  our  community 
as  might  be  claimed  as  instigators  of 
insurrection.  Such  encroachments  on 
rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured 
We  are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  gen- 
erous inspirations,  some  echoes  of  the 
old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  en- 
croachments  be  borne,  would  not  Uic 
soil  of  New  Eneland,  so  long  trodden 
by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of 
her  degenerate  sons  ?  We  are  not  pre- 
pared for  these.  But  a  weak,  yieldiw 
tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  preparer 
ma^  be  the  beginning  of  concessions 
which  we  shall  one  day  bitterly  me. 

The  means  used  at  the  South  to  brins 
the  North  to  compliance  seem  to  demana 
particular  attention.  I  will  not  record 
the  contemptuous  langua^  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  money-getting  hab- 
its of  New  England,  or  the  menaces 
which  have  been  addressed  to  onr  cu- 
pidity, for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  to 
silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such 
language  does  in  no  degree  move  me. 
I  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  eroood 
for  its  application.  We  can  easily  bear 
it  if  we  do  not  deserve  it  Our  mother 
country  has  been  called  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  New  England  ought 
not  to  be  provoked  b^  the  name.  Owy 
let  us  give  no  sanction  to  the  opinioD 
that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  soops; 
that  we  place  the  art  of  bai^ining  above 
all  arts,  all  sciences,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than  k>se  the 
fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would 
rivet  his  chains ;  that,  sooner  than  lose 
a  market,  we  would  niake  shipwreck  of 
honor  ;  that,  sooner  than  sacniice  pRs- 
ent  gain,  we  would  break  our  faith  to 
our  fathers  and  our  children,  to  onr 
principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise 
and  unchristian.  The  only  reven^ 
worthy  of  a  good  man  is  to  ton 
reproaches  into  admonitions  against 
baseness,  into  incitements  to  a  more 
generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sor- 
did, calculating  spirit,  of  supreme  de- 
votion to  pin.  Let  us  show  that  we 
have  principles,  compared  with  wUcb 
the  wealth  of  the  world  is  light  as  air. 
It  is  a  common  remark  here,  that  dicre 
is  not  a  community  under  heaven  throogh 
which  there  is  so  general  a  difiusioii  of 
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intelligence  and  healthful  moral  senti- 
ment as  in  New  England.  Let  not  the 
just  influence  of  such  a  society  be  im- 
paired by  any  act  which  would  give  to 
prejudice  the  aspect  of  truth. 

The  free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
must  pass  through  a  struggle.      May 
they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  free- 
dom!     The  present  excitement  at  the 
South  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass 
away  without  attempts  to  wfest  from 
them  unworthy  concessions.     The  tone 
in  regard  to  slavery  in  that  part  of  our 
country  is  changed.     It  is  not  only  more 
vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly. 
Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an 
evil.    Now  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  eood. 
We  have  even  been  told,  not  by  a  hand- 
ful of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by 
men  in  the  highest  station  and  of  widest 
iuiluence  at  the  South,  that  slavery  is 
the  soil   into  which  political   freedom 
strikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  repub- 
lican institutions  are  never  so  secure  as 
when  the  laboring  class  is  reduced  to 
servitude.    Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the 
wildest  abolitionist  could  give  such  a 
shock  to  the  slave-holder  as  this  new 
doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  people 
of  the  North.     Liberty,  with  a  slave  for 
her  pedestal  and  a  chain  in  her  band, 
is  an  image  from  which  our  understand- 
ings and  hearts  alike  recoil.     A  doctrine 
more  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  me- 
chanics, farmers,  laborers  of  the  North 
than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot  well 
be  conceived.     A  doctrine  more  irrev- 
erent,  more  fatal  to  republican   insti- 
tutions, was  never   fabricated    in   the 
councils  of    despotism.      It  does  not, 
however,  provoke  us.     I  recall  it  only 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  is 
upheld,  and  to  remind  the  free  States 
of  the  calm  energy  which  they  will  need 
to  keep  themselves  true  to  their  own 
principles  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of 
the  country  that  the  union  of  the  States 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  conflict  about 
slavery.  To  avert  this  evil,  every  sac- 
rifice should  be  made  but  that  of  honor, 
freedom,  and  principle.  No  one  prizes 
the  Union  more  than  myself.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  at- 
tached to  it  by  no  common  love.  Most 
men  value  the  Union  as  a  means ;  to 
pae  it  is  an  end.  Most  would  preserve 
it  for  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the 
instrument ;  I  love  and  would  preserve 


it  for  its  own  sake.  Some  value  it  as 
favoring  public  improvements,  facilities 
of  commercial  exchange,  &c. ;  I  value 
these  improvements  and  exchanges 
chiefly  as  favoring  union.  I  ask  of 
the  oeneral  Government  to  unite  us, 
to  hold  us  together  as  brethren  in  peace  ; 
and  I  care  little  whether  it  does  any 
thing  else.  So  dear  to  me  is  union. 
Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our  highest  na- 
tional interest.  All  the  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices which  it  can  possibly  demand 
.should  be  made  for  it.  The  politicians 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  who  are 
calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to 
surrender  it  because  they  may  grow 
richer  by  separation,  seem  to  me  bereft 
of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  imposition  of 
chains  on  speech  and  the  press,  by 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject 
mvolving  the  most  sacred  rights  and 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  then 
union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
rate  ;  then  it  would  oe  changed  from 
a  virtuous  bond  into  a  league  of  crime 
and  shame.  Language  cannot  easily  do 
justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union. 
We  will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  truth, 
honor,  and  liberty.  These  we  can  never 
yield. 

Let  the  free  States  be  firm,  but  also 
patient,  forbearing,  and  calm.  From 
the  slave-holder  they  cannot  look  for 

Eerfect  self-control.  From  his  position 
e  would  be  more  than  man  were  he  to 
observe  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
consciousness  which  tranquillizes  the 
mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  has  always  been  sensitive  to 
excess.  Much  exasperation  is  to  be 
expected.  Much  should  be  borne. 
Every  thing  may  be  surrendered  but 
our  principles  and  our  rights. 


The  work  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
is  now  completed.  I  aslc  and  hope  for 
it  the  Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
presses truth,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity.  If  I  have  written 
any  thing  under  the  influence  of  prej- 
udice, passion,  or  unkindness  to  any 
human  oeing,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man.  I  have  spoken  strongly,  not 
to  offend  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  in 
others  deep  convictions  corresponding 
to  my  own.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  this 
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painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  with  increasing  weight, 
that  the  times  demanded  a  plain  and 
free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few 
last  months  have  increased  my  solicit 
tude  for  the  country.  Public  sentiment 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  losing  its  health- 
fulness  and  vigor.  I  have  seen  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of 
liberty.  Servile  opinions  have  seemed 
to  gam  ground  among  us.  The  faith  of 
our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed 
faint,  and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of 
human  improvement.  I  have  perceived 
a  disposition  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
to  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of 
republican  governments  as  built  on  sand. 
I  have  perceived  a  faintheartedness  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  con* 
demnation  which  has  been  passed  on 
abolitionists  has  seemed  to  be  settling 
into  acquiescence  in  slavery.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  community  have  been 
turned  from  the  slave  to  the  master. 
The  impious  doctrine,  that  human  laws 
can  repeal  the  divine,  can  convert  unjust 
and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right, 
has  more  and  more  tinctured  the  style 
of  conversation  and  the  press.  With 
these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society, 
I  could  not  be  silent ;  and  I  thank  God, 
amidst  the  consciousness  of  great  weak- 
ness and  imperfection,  that  ihave  been 
able  to  o£Eer  this  humble  tribute,  this 
sincere  though  feeble  testimony,  this  ex- 
pression of  heart- felt  allegiance,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Having  stated  the  circumstances  which 
have  moved  me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say 
that  they  do  not  discourage  me.  Were 
darker  omens  to  gather  round  us,  I 
should  not  despair.  With  a  faith  like 
his  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  rei^  of 
justice  and  disinterested  love,  *Ms  at 
nand,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God."  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  miehtier  than  the 
prejudices  and  oppression  of  ages,  is 
working  on  earth  for  the  world's  re- 
demption, —  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  and  goodness.  It  descended  from 
heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was 
manifest  in  his  life  and  death.  From 
his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Its  mission  is  "to  preach 
deliverence  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bound."     It  has 


opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is  or- 
dained to  break  every  chain.  I  have 
faith  in  its  triumphs.  I  do  not,  cannot 
despair. 


Note.  —  It  was  my  purpose  to  address 
a  chapter  to  the  South,  but  I  have  thought 
fit  to  omit  it.  I  beg,  however,  to  say, 
that  nothing  which  I  have  written  can 
have  proceeded  from  unkind  feeling 
towards  the  South ;  for  in  no  other  part 
of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a 
more  gratifying  reception ;  from  no  other 
part  have  1  received  stronger  txpns- 
sions  of  s)«ipathy.  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  insensible.  My  own  feeling 
had  I  consulted  them,  would  have  fed 
me  to  stifle  every  expression  which  could 
give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have 
received  nothing  but  good-wilL 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave- 
holders that  the  excitement  now  preva- 
lent among  themselves  is  incomparably 
more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up 
insurrection,  than  all  the  efforts  of  abo- 
litiQnists,  allowing  these  to  be  ever  so 
.  corrupt.  I  also  wished  to  remind  the 
men  of  principle  and  influence  in  that 

{)art  of  the  coxmtry  of  the  necessity  of 
aying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in 
regard  to  the  citizens  of  the  North.   We 
have  heard  of  large  subscriptions  at  Uie 
South  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of 
the  abolitionists  in  the  free  States,  and 
for  the  transportation  of  them  to  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  would  meet 
the  fate  which,  it  is  said,  they  desem. 
Undoubtedly,  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  slave-holding  communities  are  not 
answerable  for  these  measures.     But 
does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principk, 
require  such  men  steadily  to  discounte- 
nance   them?      At    present,    the   free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  vitk 
the  South  than  ever  before.     But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  sufEer  their 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence, 
and  murdered  by  other  States  ?    Woold 
not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them  to  fed 
and  act  as  one  man?    Would  it  not 
identify  the  abolitionists  with  our  most 
sacred  rights  ?    One  kidnapped  nno- 
dered  abolitionist  would  do  mott  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  slavery  titan  a 
thousand  societies.     His  name  would  be 
sainted.    The  day  of  his  ^eath  would  be 
set  apart  for  solemn,  heart-stirring  coa* 
memoration.      His    blood    wouM  07 
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throujjh  the  land  with  a  thrilling  voice, 
would  pierce  every  dwelling,  and  find  a 
response  in  every  heart.  Do  men,  under 
the  light  of  the  present  day,  need  to  be 
told  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be 
quenched  with  blood?  On  this  point, 
good  amd  wise  men,  and  the  friends  of 
the  country  at  the  North  and  South,  can 
hold  but  one  opinion  ;  and  if  the  press, 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an  omi- 
nous silence  amidst  the  violations  of  law 
and  rights,  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
strongly,  the  danger  would  be  past. 

The  views  ana  principles  supported 
in  this  short  work  will,  of  course,  pro- 
voke much  opposition,  and  —  what  I 
greatly  lament  —  they  will  excite  the 
displeasure  not  only  of  the  selfish  and 
violent,  but  of  good  and  honorable  men, 
whose  unfavorable  position  hardly  admits 
an  impartial  judgment  of  slavery,  and 
renders  them  excessively  sensitive  to 
every  exposition  of  it.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, be  anxious  to  defend  what  I  have 
written.  The  principles  here  laid  down, 
if  true,  will  stand.  1  should  anticipate 
little  good  from  engaging  in  controver- 
sies with  individuals.  The  selfish  pas- 
sions, awakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
without  this,  the  truth  cannot  be  wor- 
thily maintained.  In  regard  to  slavery, 
it  is  peculiarly  important  that  discussion 
should  be  calm,  general,  unmixed  with 
personalities.  In  this  way,  I  trust  that 
the  subject  will  be  better  understood  by 
all  parties.  I  should  rejoice  to  be  con- 
vinced that  slavery  is  a  less  debasing 
influence  than  I  nave  affirmed.  How 
welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life 
and  of  mankind !  Still,  we  must  see 
tilings  as  they  are.  and  not  turn  away 
from  t!ie  m^st  painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  what  1  have  now  written. 
1  represent  no  society,  no  body  of  men, 
no  part  of  the  country.  .  I  have  written 
by  no  one's  instigation,  and  with  no 
one's  encouragement,  but  solely  from 
my  own  convictions.  11  cause  of  offence 
is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me 
alone. 

Note  for  the  Fourth  Edition.  — 
In  commencing  the  chapter  on  Aboli- 
tionism, 1  have  expressed  my  respect 
for  the  few  abolitionists  whom  I  have 
known.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  hearing  and  seeing  more  of 
this  body,  I  have  an  increasing  persua- 


sion of  the  purity  of  purpose  and  the 
moral  worth  of  its  members  generally. 
1  have  spoken  freely  of  their  errors; 
but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their 
virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially 
ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the 
truths  which  they  contend  for.  We 
must  not  abanaon  great  principles 
because  asserted  unwisely.  We  must 
not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause  because 
reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders 
who  have  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
Its  dangers  should  attach  us  to  it  more 
closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  lead  its  friends  to  the  use  of  means 
corresponding  to  its  dignity,  and  fitted 
to  insure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  Re- 
moving Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment 
now  going  on  in  the  English  West 
Indies.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  recent 
accounts  from  those  islands  have  dimin- 
ished my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated 
that  in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate 
has  risen  in  value  since  the  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  imports  are  considerably 
increased.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
West  Indian  planter  residing  in  this 
country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  speaks  now 
of  his  estate  as  more  productive  than 
formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace  has  followed  this  great  change  is 
well  understood,  and  this  is  the  essen- 
tial point  Undoubtedly  the  experi- 
ment is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are 
to  be  received  with  caution ;  but  the 
success -of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  all  except 
the  abolitionists.  As  yet  they  have 
proved  the  truest  prophets.  May 
events  set  the  seal  of  truth  on  all  their 
predictions  !  This  country  is  interested 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
this  example  before  us,  the  destruction 
of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy  as  it  is 
sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems 
^o  have  given  so  much  offence  as  that 
in  which  I  have  spoken  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity on  the  part  of  the  master  as 
increased  by  slavery.  Of  the  abuse 
heaped  on  me  for  tnis  opinion  I  shall, 
of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  I  received 
nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to 
be  made  would  not  be  offered  to  the 
public ;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  char' 
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acter,  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  has  sol- 
emnly protested  against  my  statement 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to 
confound  him  with  the  vulgar  politi- 
cians, too  common  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  may  serve 
their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses  his 
deliberate  conviction  that  conjugal  fidel- 
ity is  not  more  respected  in  any  part  of 
the  country  than  in  the  slave-holding 
States.  It  will  be  observed,  in  recur- 
ring to  my  book,  that  I  said  nothine  of 
the  slave-nolding  States,  but  of  slave 
countries  genersuly,  and  that  I  argued 
not  from  reports  or  documents,  but  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  slavery.  I  feel  as  if 
such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me ; 
but  I  will  now  say  —  what  I  forbore  to 
say  in  the  first  instance  —  that  I  should 
not  have  brought  this  charge  against 
slavery,  had  not  the  general  argument 
drawn  from  human  nature  been  cor- 
roborated by  all  the  evidence  which  the 
case  will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of 
my  work,  I  expressed  not  my  own  opin- 
ion alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  universal,  opinion  of 
the  North,  and,  still  more,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  Durinjg; 
my  whole  life,  I  have  not  met  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  questioned  whether 
slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on 
the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  among  the  well-informed  at  the 
North,  an  individual  is  to  be  found  who 
supposes  that  the  obligations  of  mar- 
riage are  as  much  respected  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  as  in  the  free.  On  read- 
ing Mr.  Leigh*s  speech,  I  determined  to 
make  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of 
retracting  mv  error  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  if  I  snould  find  reason  to  charge 
myself  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  authority  in 
such  a  case  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  have 
been  assured  that  I  have  uttered  only 
the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many  have 
spoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  most 
undoubting  tone.  In  my  book,  I  have 
only  given  expression  to  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  ex- 
pected to  hear  my  correctness  questioned 
as  to  hear  the  existence  of  slavery  de- 
nied. 1  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
impute    the    least    unfairness    to    Mr. 


Leigh,  who  is  known  among  us  only  as 
a  virtuous  man,  who  does  honor  to  his 
country.  I  presume  that,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  made  between  the 
slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  countrv,  he  spoke  without  a  safii- 
cient  knowledge  ot  the  latter.  I  cannoc 
therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  from  my 
book  the  offensive  passage,  though  in 
the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat 
changed  its  form.  If  I  know  my  on 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  ex* 
punge  it 

I  have  regretted  that  a  passage  which 
I  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  time  ol 
its  composition  was  not  inserted.     !■ 
the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  examples  of  moral  and  reg- 
ions excellence  to  be  found  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few 
sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  accomplishments  of  the 
women  of  the  South.     I  wrote  diis  pas- 
sage with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  was 
dictated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  erate6d 
recollection   of   unwearied    kindnesses 
received  from  woman  durin^r  a  residence 
in  that  part  of  the  country  m  my  youth. 
I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now,  had 
it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  nans* 
script  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  for  it 
expressed  feelings  which  time  has  only 
strengthened.    After  much  deliberatioa 
.  I  omitted  it  in  the  first  edition^  and  cfid; 
so  from  considerations  which  I  cannol 
now  approve.     I  feared  that  what  I  hal 
written  would  be  set  down  by  strangefs 
as  a  commonplace  of  flattery.     I  feared 
that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiatt 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  ift 
other  parts  of  the  book,  —  desiroos  t> 
shield  myself  from  the  obloauy  to  whidh 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  publishing  n^. 
popular  truth.     I  did  on  this  occasiatt 
what  I  have  too  often  done.     In  shrink*| 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  vices  whick 
I  abhor,  I  was  unjust  to  my  convictioai 
and  affections.    The  reader  will  excuse 
this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  leans 
that  I  have  been  shamelessly  accused  aC' 
casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  the 
women  at   the   South.      I  shook!  not, 
however,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  had 
not  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  alnoat 
compelled  me  to  refer  to  it     I  fed  VA 
much  about  the  great  subiect  on  wbick 
I  have  written  to  be  very  solicitous  aboat 
what  is  said  of  myself.     I  feel  that  I  aa 
nothing,  that  my  reputation  is  nothing 
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in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong 
and  evil  which  I  have  labored  to  expose  ; 
and  I  should  count  myself  unworthv  the 
name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian,  ii  the 
calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  dis- 


approbation of  the  good,  could  fasten 
my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me 
aside  from  a  cause  which,  as  I  believe, 
truth,  humanity,  and  God  call  me  to  main- 
tain. 


THE    ABOLITIONISTS: 

A  Letter  to  yames  G.  Bimey. 

[The  following  letter  was  prepared  for  the  "  Philanthropist."  an  antislavcry  paper,  oublished  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  edited  by  James  G.  Bimey,  a  gentleman  highly  respected  for  his  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments.     It  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  aty  to  suppress  the  antislavery  party 


thropist,"  has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  author  now 
submits  it  to  the  community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a  few  slight  changes  and  with  some  new 
matter  in  a  note.  — Boston,  December  20,  1836.] 


Boston,  N'cv.  i,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  not  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  you  personally ;  but 
your  history  and  writings  have  given  me 
an  interest  in  you,  which  induces  and 
encourages  me  to  address  you  with 
something  of  the  freedom  of  acquaint- 
ance. I  feel  myself  attracted  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  freedom,  how- 
ever distant ;  and  when  such  are  ex- 
posed by  their  principles  to  peril  and 
loss,  and  stand  firm  in  the  evil  day,  I 
take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first  ac- 
counts which  reached  me  of  the  vio- 
lence which  drove  you  from  Cincinnati, 
inclined  me  to  write  to  you ;  but  your 
**  Narrative  of  those  Riotous  Proceed- 
ings," which  I  have  lltely  received  and 
read,  does  not  permit  me  to  remain 
longer  silent.  The  subject  weighs  much 
on  my  mind.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  —  till 
I  obey  what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of 
God.  I  think  it  best,  however,  not  to 
confine  myself  to  the  outrage  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  spirit  of  violence  and  persecution 
which  has  broken  out  against  the  abo- 
litionists through  the  whole  country. 
This.  I  know,  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  any  expression  of  sympathy 
with  you  as  an  individual.     You  look 


beyond  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  to  the  much-injured 
bod^  of  men  with  whom  you  are  as- 
sociated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
abolitionists  as  abolitionists.  They  now 
stand  before  the  world  in  another  char- 
acter, and  to  this  I  shall  ^ve  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits 
as  abolitionists,  I  have  formerly  spoken. 
In  my  short  work  on  Slavery,  I  have 
expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
great  end  to  which  they  are  pledged, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  disapproba- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  spirit 
and  measures.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
travel  over  this  ground  again.  Had  the 
abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue  their 
object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guar- 
antied to  them  by  our  civil  institutions  ; 
had  they  been  resisted  only  by  those 
weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  reproba- 
tion, which  the  laws  allow,  I  should 
have  no  inducement  to  speak  of  them 
again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But 
the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has 
driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abo- 
litionism forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if 
we  consider  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made,  not  here  or 
there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest  from 
its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  and 
the  press,   which  our  fathers  asserted 
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unto  blood,  and  which  our  national  and 
state  goverments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  rifi^ht.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous advocates  nave  been  hunted 
and  stoned)  its  meetings  scattered,  its 
presses  broken  up,  and  nothing  but  the 
patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity  of 
its  members  has  saved  it  from  extinc- 
tion. The  abolitionists  then  not  only 
appear  in  the  character  of  champions  of 
the  colored  race.  In  their  persons  the 
'  most  sacred  rights  of  the  white  man 
and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed. 
They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  the  press  ;  and,  in 
maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult 
and  violence,  they  deserve  a  place  among 
its  most  honored  defenders.  In  this 
character  I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  metnods  adopted  b^ 
the  abolitionists  of  promoting  emanci- 
pation, I  might  find  much  to  censure ; 
but  when  I  regard  their  firm,  fearless 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  discus- 
sion, of  speech  and  the  press,  I  look 
on  them  with  unmixed  respect.  I  see 
nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire. 
To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust 
like  men  and  Christians.  No  violence 
has  driven  them  from  their  post.  Whilst, 
in  obedience  to  conscience,  they  have 
refrained  from  opposing  force  to  force, 
they  have  still  persevered,  amidst  men- 
ace and  insult,  in  bearing  their  testi- 
mony against  wrong,  in  givine  utterance 
to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  have 
rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential 
service  than  any  body  of  men  among 
us.  The  defenaers  oi  freedom  are  not 
those  who  claim  and  exercise  rights 
which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win 
shouts  of  applause  by  well-turned  com- 
pliments to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph.  They  are  those  who  stand  up 
for  rights  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or 
single  tyrants  put  in  jeopardy;  who 
contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular 
form  which  is  threatened  at  the  moment 
by  the  many  or  the  few.  To  the  abo- 
litionists this  honor  belongs.  The  first 
systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of 
freedom  of  speech  they  have  met  with 
invincible  resolution.  From  my  heart 
I  thank  them.  I  am  myself  their  debtor. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  this  mo- 
ment write  in  safety  had  they  shrunk 


from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut  tiieit 
lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses, 
and  hid  themselves  before  their  fero- 
cious assailants.  I  know  not  where 
these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had 
they  not  met  resistance  from  their  first 
destined  victims.  The  newspaper  press, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine 
indignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers, 
but  rather  countenanced,  by  its  gende 
censures,  the  reign  of  force.  The  mass 
of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this 
new  tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of 
their  ^How-citizens  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing. A  tone  of  denunciation  was  be- 
ginning to  proscribe  all  discussl<Mi  of 
slavery ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence, 
which  selected  associations  as  its  first 
objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory 
enterprise,  it  might  have  been  eaalj 
turned  against  any  and  every  individou 
who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  un- 
welcome subject  It  is  hard  to  saj  to 
what  outrage  the  fettered  press  ol^the 
country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  abolitionists  that,  in  this 
evil  day,  they  were  true  to  the  rights 
which  the  multitude  were  ready  to  be- 
tray. Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  <fic, 
ratner  than  surrender  their  dearest  lib- 
erties, taught  the  lawless  that  they  had 
a  foe  to  contend  with  whom  it  was  not 
safe  to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  ^ 
peals,  it  called  forth  reflection  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  better  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  name  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  I  thank  them.  Through  their 
couraee,  the  violence,  which  miflit  hart 
furnisTied  a  precedent  fatal  to  &eedoiB, 
is  to  become,  I  trust,  a  warniiig  to  the 
lawless  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime  of 
attempting  to  crush  opinion  by  force. 

Of  all  powers,  jhe  last  to  be  introsted 
to  the  multitude  of  men  is  tiiat  of  de- 
termining what  questions  shall  be  dis- 
cussed.   The  greatest  truths  are  ctften, 
the  most  unpopular  and  exasperating: 
and  were  they  to  be  denied  cOscnssioo. 
till  the  many  should  be  ready  to  acccpC 
them,  they  would  never  establish  them-' 
selves  in  the'  general  mind.    The 
ress  of  society  depends  on  nothing  moni 
than  on  the  exposure  of  time-saiK  " 
abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  whlnj 
out  offending  multitudes,   than  on  tfaetj 
promulgation  of  principles  which  are  im! 
advance  of  public  sentiment  and  p 
tice,  and  which  are  consequently  at 
with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  inmie' 
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diate  interests  of  large  classe«  of  the 
community.  Of  consequence,  the  mul- 
titude, if  once  allowed  to  dictate  or 
proscribe  subjects  of  discussion,  would 
strike  society  with  spiritual  blindness 
and  death.  The  world  is  to  be  carried 
forward  by  truth,  which  at  first  offends, 
which  wins  its  way  by  decrees,  whifch 
the  many  hate  and  would  rejoice  to 
crush.  The  right  of  free  discussion  is 
therefore  to  be  guarded  by  the  friends 
of  mankind  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It 
is  at  once  the  most  sacred  and  most 
endangered  of  all  our  rights.  He  who 
would  rob  his  neighbor  of  it,  should 
have  a  mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst 
enemv  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  con- 
tains a  page  more  disgraceful  to  us  as 
freemen  than  that  which  records  the 
violences  against  the  abolitionists.  As 
a  people,  we  are  chargeable  with  other 
and  worse  misdeeds,  out  none  so  fla- 
grantly opposed  to  th^  spirit  of  liberty, 
the  very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
of  which  we  make  our  chief  boast. 
Who,  let  me  ask,  are  the  men  whose 
offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  they 
must  be  denied  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  multitude  ?  Are  they 
profligate  in  principle  and  life,  teachers 
of  impious  or  servile  doctrines,  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  their  race?  I  speak 
BOt  from  vague  rumor,  but  from  better 
means  of  knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  a 
hody  of  men  and  women  more  blame- 
less than  the  abolitionists  in  their  vari- 
ous relations,  or  more  disposed  to  adopt 
a  rigid  construction  of  the  Christian 
precepts,  cannot  be  found  among  us. 
Of  their  judiciousness  and  wisdom  I  do 
*>t  speak ;  but  I  believe  they  yield  to 
*o  party  in  moral  worth.  Their  great 
crime,  and  one  which  in  this  land  of  lib- 
ttty  is  to  be  punished  above  all  crimes, 
fa  this,  that  they  carry  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality  to  its  full  extent,  that 
they  plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed, 
ftat  they  assail  wrong-doing  however 
ttnctioned  by  opinion  or  intrenched  be- 
hind wealth  and  power,  that  their  zeal 
fer  human  rights  is  without  measure, 
^t  they  associate  themselves  fervently 
^  the  Christians  and  philanthropists 
of  other  countries  against  the  worst  relic 
of  barbarous  times.  Such  is  the  offence 
igainst  which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and 
Vmich  is  counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  sum- 


mary justice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for 
the  tardy  progress  of  tribunals,  must 
take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that 
the  men  from  whom  the  liberty  of  speech 
is  to  be  torn  are  those  who  use  it  in 
pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  vindication  of  human 
rights !  What  a  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which 
sentence  of  proscription  is  passed  on 
citizens  who  labor,  by  addressing  men's 
consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs ! 
Through  the  civilized  world,  the  best 
and  greatest  men  are  bearin^^  joint  wit- 
ness against  slavery.  Christians  of  all 
denominations  and  conditions,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  bound 
in  a  holy  league  against  this  most  de- 
grading form  of  oppression.  But,  in 
free  America,  the  language  which  des- 
pots tolerate  must  not  be  heard.  One 
would  think  that  freemen  might  be  par- 
doned, if  the  view  of  fellow-creatures 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  should  move 
them  to  vehemence  of  speech.  But, 
whilst  on  all  other  subjects  the  deeply 
stirred  feelings  may  overflow  in  earnest 
remonstrance,  on  slavery  the  freemen 
must  speak  in  whispers,  or  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  persecution  for  the  natural  utter- 
ance of  strong  emotion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  outrages  on  the 
abolitionists  are  justified  or  palliated  by 
various  considerations ;  nor  is  this  sur- 
prising ;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want 
excuse?  It  is  said  that  abolitionism 
tends  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Of 
all  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless 
force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  tendency 
of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all 
men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever 
opposes  their  particular  interests  or 
views.  All  the  political  parties  which 
have  convulsed  our  country  have  seen 
tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the 
principles  of  their  opponents.  So  in- 
finite are  the  connections  and  conse- 
quences of  human  affairs,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous 
tendency  may  not  be  detected.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against  any 
old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institu- 
tions, because  all  hang  together.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  laying  bare  of  deep- 
rooted  abuses  to  throw  a  community 
into  a  storm.     Liberty  tends  to  licen- 
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tiousness,  government  to  despotism. 
Exclude  all  enterprises  which  fnay  have 
evil  results*  and  human  life  will  stagnate. 
Wise  men  are  not  easily  deterred  by 
difficulties  and  perils  from  a  course  of 
action  which  promises  great  good.  Es- 
pecially when  justice  and  humanity  cry 
aloud  for  the  removal  of  an  enormous 
social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men  and 
Christians  to  let  the  imagination  run 
riot  among  possible  dangers,  instead  of 
rousing  every  energy  of  mind  to  study 
how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and 
the  perils  which  accompany  beneficial 
changes  may  be  escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
abolitionists,  of  stirring  up  insurrection 
at  the  South,  I  have  never  met  the 
shadow  of  a  proof  that  this  nefarious 

Croject  was  meditated  by  a  single  mem- 
er  of  their  body.  The  accusation  is 
repelled  bv  their  characters  and  princi- 
ples as  well  as  by  facts  ;  nor  can  I  easily 
conceive  of  a  sane  man  giving  it  belief. 
As  to  the  **  tendency  "  of  their  measures 
to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and 
such  as  may  easily  be  guarded  gainst 
The  truth  is,  that  any  exposition  of 
slavery,  no  matter  from  whom  it  msiv 
come,  may  chance  to  favor  revolt  It 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
fanatic,  who  may  think  himself  sum- 
moned by  heaven  to  remove  violently 
this  great  wrong ;  or  it  may  happen  to 
reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent,  daring 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to 
be  the  avenger  of  his.  race.  All  things 
are  possible.  A  casual,  innocent  remark 
in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects 
into  the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind 
of  some  hearer.  Must  we,  then,  live  in 
perpetual  silence  ?  Do  such  chances 
make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the 
subject  of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never 
to  send  from  the  press  a  reprobation  of 
the  evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  great 
danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  from 
slavery  itself,  from  the  silent  innovations 
of  time,  from  political  conflicts  and  con- 
vulsions, and  not  from  the  writings  of 
strangers.  I  readily  grant  that  the  abo- 
litionists, in  consequence  of  their  num- 
ber and  their  systematic  and  public 
efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of 
by  the  slave  than  a  solitary  individual 
who  espouses  his  cause,  but  when  I 
consider  how  steadily  they  have  con- 
demned the  resort  to  force  on  the  part 


of  the  oppressed ;  when  I  consider  w^al 
power  the  master  possesses  of  exdudiif 
incendiary  influences,  if  such  are  threat* 
ened  from  abroad ;  when  I  remember 
that,  during  the  late  unparalleled  excite* 
ment  at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  of 
revolt  appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  fliis  I 
add  the  strongly  manifested  purpose 
the  free  States  to  put  forth  their 
if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  iosi 
rection,  it  seems  to  me  that  none 
the  most  delicate  nerves  can  be 
turbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
tionists.  Can  any  man,  who  has  a 
of  character,  affect  to  believe  that 
tendency  of  abolitionism  to  stir  op 
servile  war  is  so  palpable  and  resistl< 
as  to  require  the  immediate  app 
of  force  for  its  suppression,  as  to  de: 
the  substitution  ot  mobs  for  the 
of  law,  as  to  Justify  the  violation  of 
most  sacred  right  of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  ouier  charge,  that  the 
ures  of  the  abolitionists  endanger 
National  Union,  and  must  therdore 
put  down  by  any  and  every  means,  it 
weaker  than  the  former.   Against  v' 
has  not  this  charge  been  hurled  ?  W 
party  among  us  has  not  been  loaded 
this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the  N 
almost   unanimously   believe    that 
spirit  and  measures  of  nullification 
a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
solve  the  Union  ?    But  are  we  toei 
authorized  to  silence  the  nullifier 
violence  ?  Should  a  leader  of  that 
travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be 
Let  me  further  ask,  how  is  it  that 
abolitionists  endanger  the  Union  ? 
only  reply  which  1  have  hound  is. 
they  exasperate  the  South.    And  is  it 
crime  to  exasperate  men  t    Who 
so  criminal  as  the  Founder  and  primiti 
teachers  of  our  faith  ?    Have  we  yet 
learn  that,  in  cases  of  exasperation, 
blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with  those  who 
as  with  those  who  occasion,  ol 
How  strange  the  doctrine,  that  men 
to  be  proscribed  for  uttering 
which  gives  o£Fence,  are  to  be  ou 
for  puling  their  neighbors  into  a 
sion  !   Let  it  also  be  considered  that 
abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people 
exasperate  the  Soudi.    Can  the  cal 
book  be  written  on  slavery  without 
ducing  the  same  effect  ?    Can  the  ' 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  expoimd 
constitution  and  laws  of  that  C^ 
wealth  according  to  their  free  spirit. 
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of  course  in  opposition  to  slavery,  with- 
out awakening  indignation  ?  Is  not  the 
doctrine,  that  Congress  has  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as 
the  writings  and  harangues  of  abolition- 
ists ?  Where,  then,  shall  mobs  stop,  if 
the  crime  of  exasperating  the  South 
is  so  heinous  as  to  deserve  their  ven- 
geance ?  If  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  lest  they  wound  the  sen- 
sitive ears  of  the  South,  ought  the  judge 
and  legislator  to  be  spared  ?  Who  does 
not  see  that  these  apologies  for  law- 
less force,  if  they  have  any  validity, 
will  bring  every  good  man  under  its 
iron  sway? 

In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhor- 
rence of  the  violence  offered  to  the 
abolitionists,  and  my  admiration  of  the 
spirit  thev  have  opposed  to  it.  May 
thev  vindicate  to  the  end  the  rights 
which  in  their  persons  have  been  out- 
raged !  Allow  me  now  to  express  my 
earnest  desire  and  hope  that  the  abo- 
litionists will  maintain  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  not  only  by  assert- 
ing it  firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  de- 
liberately, generously,  and  under  the 
control,  of  the  severest  moral  principle. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  they  will 
exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  with  a  supreme  love  of 
tnith,  without  passion  or  bitterness,  and 
without  that  fanaticism  which  cannot 
discern  the  true  proportions  of  things, 
which  exaggerates  or  distorts  whatever 
favors  or  conflicts  with  its  end,  which 
sees  no  goodness  except  in  *its  own 
ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one 
object,  and  is  blind  to  all  besides.  Lib- 
erty suffers  from  nothing  more  than 
from  licentiousness,  and  I  fear  that  abo- 
litionists are  not  to  be  absolved  from  this 
abuse  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  particularly  open  to  one  reproach. 
Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by 
a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping  censure, 
and  rash,  injurious  judgment  I  do  not 
mean  to  brinp;  this  charge  against  all 
their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  are  an  honorable  excep- 
tion ;  and  others,  I  know,  deserve  the 
same  praise.  But  abolitionism,  in  the 
main,  has  spoken  in  an  intolerant  tone, 
and  in  this  way  has  repelled  many  good 
minds,  given  great  advantage  to  its  oppo- 
nents, and  diminished  the  energy  and 


effect  of  its  appeals.     I  should  rejoice 
to  see  it  purified  irom  this  stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  intolerant  towards  the  slave- 
holders, and  towards  those  in  the  free 
States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse 
to  take  part  in  their  measures.  I  say, 
first,  towards  the  slave-holder.  The 
abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  and  cannot 
speak,  against  slavery  too  strongly.  No 
language  can  exceed  the  enormity  of  the 
wrong.  But  the  whole  class  oi  slave- 
holders often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti- 
slavery  publications  which  is  felt  to  be 
unjust,  and  is  certainly  unwise.  We 
always  injure  ourselves  in  placing  our 
adversary  on  the  footing  of  an  injured 
man.  One  groundless  charge  helps  him 
to  repel  many  which  are  true.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  portion  of  slave-holders 
who  deserve  the  severest  reprobation. 
In  every  such  community  there  are 
manv  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in 
bondage  for  gain, — for  mere  gain. 
They  perpetuate  this  odious  system  not 
reluctantly,  but  from  choice ;  not  be- 
cause the  public  safety  compels  them, 
as  they  think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots, 
but  because  they  love  despotism,  and 
count  money  their  supreme  good.  Pro- 
vided they  can  be  supported  in  ease  and 
indulgence,  can  be  pampered  and  en- 
riched, they  care  not  for  the  means. 
They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes 
are  inflicted,  what  sweat  is  extorted, 
what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are 
crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can 
be  too  severe.-  If  any  vehemence  of 
language  can  pierce  their  consciences, 
let  it  be  used.  The  man  who  holds 
slaves  for  gain  is,  in  effect,  though  un- 
consciously, the  worst  of  robbers ;  for 
he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not 
only  of  their  property,  but  of  themselves. 
He  is  the  worst  oi  tyrants,  for,  whilst 
absolute  governments  spoil  men  of  civil, 
he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But 
I  do  not,  cannot  believe  that  the  major- 
ity of  slave-holders  are  of  the  character 
now  described.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority, could  they  be  persuaded  of  the 
consistency  of  emancipation  with  the 
well-being  of  the  colored  race  and  with 
social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold 
on  the  slave,  and  sacrifice  their  imagined 
property  in  him  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity.  They  shrink  from  eman- 
cipation, because  it  seems  to  them  a 
precipice.      Having  seen    the    colored 
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man  continually  dependent  on  foreign 
guidance  and  control,  they  think  him 
incapable  of  providing  for  himself. 
Ha  vine  seen  Uie  laboring  class  kept 
down  by  force,  they  feel  as  if  the  re- 
moval of  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal 
to  universal  lawlessness  and  crime.  That 
such  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  1  do  not 
say.  That  they  are  often  strengthened 
by  the  self-interest  of  the  master,  I  can- 
not doubt ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere 
grasping  and  defending  doctrines  which 
confirm  their  property  and  power,  I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhes- 
itating acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder 
in  such  loose  notions,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  is  a  bad  symptom.  In 
the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
when  the  whole  civilized  world  cries 
out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  wrongs, 
and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine 
of  human  rights  has  been  expounded  by 
the  profoundest  minds,  and  sealed  with 
the  best  blood,  a  fearful  responsibility  is 
assumed  by  masters,  who,  pronouncing 
emancipation  hopeless,  make  no  serious, 
anxious  inquiry  after  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious  effort 
to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the 
slave  for  freedom.  Still,  while  there  is 
much  to  be  condemned  in  the  prevalent 
opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave- 
holders moral  and  religious  excellence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
us  that  a  culpable  blindness  in  regard 
to  one  class  of  obligations  may  consist 
with  a  sincere  reverence  for  religious 
and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
understood.  In  estimating  men's  char- 
acters, we  must  never  forget  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.  Sla- 
very, upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by 
the  deepest  prejudices  of  education,  by 
the  sanction  of  laws,  by  the  prescription 
of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties  attending 
emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed 
in  that  region  as  it  appears  to  more  dis- 
tant and  impartial  observers.  The  hate- 
fulness  of  the  system  ought  to  be 
strondy  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
posea  too  strongly ;  but  this  hatefulness 
must  not  be  attached  to  all  who  sustain 
slavery.  There  are  pure  and  generous 
spirits  at  the  South,  and  they  are  to  be 
honored  the  more  for  the  sore  trials 
amidst  which  their  virtues  have  gained 


strength.  The  abolitionists,  in  thdr 
zeal,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these 
truths  in  a  great  degree,  and  by  their 
intolerance  towards  the  slave-bolder 
have  awakened  towards  him  sympathy 
rather  than  indignation,  and  weakened 
the  e£Eect  of  their  just  invectives  against 
the  system  which  he  upholds. 

I  Uiink,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable 
with  a  like  intolerance  towards  those  in 
the  free  States  who  oppose  tbenu  or 
who  refuse  to  participate  in  their  open- 
tions.  They  have  been  apt  to  set  down 
opposition  to  themselves  as  equivalent 
to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regarding 
their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith, 
and  making  Uieir  own  zeal  uie  standaro 
of  a  true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they 
have  been  apt  to  cast  sccMnful  looks 
and  reproaches  on  those  who  have 
spoken  in  doubt  or  displeasure  of  their 
movements.  This  has  made  them  rnamj 
foes.  They  have  been  too  belligeitBt 
to  make  mends.  I  do  not  mean,  in 
these  remarks,  that  the  abolitionists 
have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  op- 
ponents. Among  these  are  not  a  f^ 
deserving  severe  reprehension,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it 
But  the  great  mass  who  have  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  antislavery  naovement 
have  been  governed  by  pure  motives. 
If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  encd 
willingly,  or  from  the  influence  oi  knr 
and  servile  passions.  They  have  coiise> 
quently  been  wronged  by  me  treatment 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  tbe 
abolitionists,  and  men  are  not  broo^ 
over  by  wrongs  to  a  good  cause. 

I  havt  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
shield  the  unworthy  amon^  ourse)TC&  - 
We  have  those  whose  opposition  to  abo- 
litionism has  been  wicked,  and  merits 
reprobation.  Such  are  to  be  found  m. 
all  classes  ;  forming,  indeed^  a  minority 
in  each,  yet  numerous  enouefa  to  deserve 
attention  and  to  do  much  narm.  Sock 
are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the 
highest  class  of  society,  that  is.  among 
the  rich  and  fashionable ;  and  the  cause 
is  obvious.  The  rich  and  fashionahk 
belong  to  the  same  caste  with  the  slave^ 
holder ;  and  men  are  apt  to  s^mpatUs 
with  their  own  caste  nnore  readily  tfaaa 
with  those  beneath  them.  The  shie 
is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  inter* 
est  in  those  who  abhor  vulgarity  nxxc 
than  oppression  and  crime,  and  win 
found  all  their  self-admiration  on  tbe 
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rank  they  occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  on  the  rich 
(v  fashionable,  as  a  class,  this  moral 
d^radation ;  but  among  them  are  the 
worshippers  of  high  degree,  who  would 
think  their  dignity  soiled  by  touching 
the  cause  of  a  menial,  degnuied  race, 
and  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridicule 
and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there 
are  unworthy  opposers  of  abolitionism. 
There  are  those  whose  interests  rouse 
them   to   withstand    every    movement 
which  may  offend  the   South.      They 
have  profitable    connections  with    the 
slave-holder,  which  must  not   be    en- 
dangered by  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  slave.     Gain  is  their  goa,  and 
they  sacrifice  on  this  altar  without  com- 
punction the  rights  and  happiness  of 
their   fellow-creatures.      To  such,   the 
philanthropy  which  would  break  every 
chain    is    fanaticism,    or    a    pretence. 
Nothing  in  their  own  souls  helps  them 
to  comprehend  the  fervor  of  men  who 
feel  for  the  wronged,  and  who  hazard 
property  and  life  in  exposing  the  wrong. 
Your  "  Narrative  of  the  Riotous  Pro- 
ceedings at  Cincinnati "  shows  to  what 
a  fearful  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
nistice,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted 
Dy  the  accursed  lust  of  gain.     This, 
however,  cannot  surprise  us.     Our  pres- 
ent   civilization   is    characterized   and 
tainted  by  a  devouring  greediness  of 
wealdi;    and   a   cause    which    asserts 
right  a^inst  wealth  must  stir  up  bitter 
opposition,  especially  in    cities  where 
this   divinity  is  most  adored.      Every 
large  citv  will  furnish  those  who  would 
sooner  nvet  the  chain  on  the  slave  than 
lose  a  commission  or  retrench  an  ex* 
penditure.     1  would  on  no  account  in- 
timate that  such  men    constitute    the 
majority  of  the  commercial  class.      I 
rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
sfMrit  prevails  in  the  community  which 
falls  more  immediately  under  my  notice. 
Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere 
sapping  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
cverywnere  raises  up  bitter  foes  against 
an^  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn 
aside  a  stream  of  wealth.     I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were 
necessary  to  break  up  our  present  mer- 
cenary civilization,  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianitv,  now  repelled  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal worldliness,  may  come  into  new 
contact  with  the  soul,  and  may  recon- 


struct society  after  its  own  pure  and 
disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many 
excellent  people,  mav  also  be  found  un- 
worthy opposers  of  all  antislavery  move- 
ments. I  refer  to  the  conservative  class, 
to  those  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
spirit  of  innovation  now  abroad  in  the 
world,  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  what  is  now  gained  rather  than 
to  gain  more,  to  whom  that  watchword 
of  the  times,  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knell. 
Among  these  are  to  be  found  individuals 
who,  from  no  benevolent  interest  in  soci- 
ety, but  simply  because  they  have  drawn 
high  prizes  in  the  lottery  ot  life,  are  un- 
willine  that  the  most  enormous  abuses 
should  be  touched,  lest  the  established 
order  of  things,  so  propitious  to  them- 
selves, should  be  disturbed.  A  palsy- 
ing, petrifying  order,  keeping  things  as 
they  are,  seems  to  them  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  community,  and  they  have  no 
patience  with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers 
for  the  restoration  of  human  beings  to 
their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  ada  the  politicians,  as  an- 
other class,  which  has  furnished  selfish 
assailants  of  abolitionism.  Among  our 
politicians  are  men  who  regard  public 
life  as  a  charmed  circle  into  which  moral 
principle  must  not  enter,  who  know  no 
law  but  expediency,  who  are  prepared 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  South- 
ern votes,  and  who  stand  ready  to  echo 
all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder 
against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in 
the  free  States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  sel- 
fish opponents  of  abolitionism,  I  make 
no  apology.     Let  them  be  visited  with 

i'ust  rebiuce.  But  they,  after  all,  form 
mt  a  small  part  of  that  great  body  in 
the  free  States  who  look  on  the  present 
antislavery  movement  with  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  The  vast  majority  in 
the  free  States,  who  refuse  communion 
with  you,  are  not  actuated  by  base  con- 
siderations. The  fear  of  a  servile  war, 
the  fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  of  great  social 
changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  rash- 
ness, these  and  the  like  motives  have 
great  influence  in  deterring  multitudes 
from  giving  their  countenance  to  what 
seem  to  them  violent  movements  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  That  a  culpable 
insensibility  to  the  evils  and  wrongs  of 
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this  nefarious  institution  is  too  common 
in  the  class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  their  ranks!  To  speak  of  them 
slightly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  is  to 
do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking,  I 
fear,  has  brought  much  reproach  on 
abolitionism. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me 
to  make  this  long  communication  to  you 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  misunderstood.  I 
earnestly  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
and  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the 
right  of  free  discussion  by  speech  and 
the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and 
as  friends  of  vour  race.  That  vou.  Sir, 
will  not  fail  m  these  duties,  I  rejoice 
to  believe.  Accept  my  humble  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  dis- 
interestedness, for  your  faithfulness  to 
your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called. 
It  is  my  prayer  that,  by  calm,  fearless 
perseverance  in  well-doinj^,  you  may 
guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  for  one 
Uving,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, living  in  prosperity  and  ease,  to 
preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you 
and  your  friends.  I  can  only  sav  in 
reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  rule  for  others 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
myself.  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour 
oi  peril  may  be  uncertain ;  but  what  I 
ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I  desire  to 
do  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
prosperity  may  not  unnerve  me,  that  no 
suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in 
a  cause  which  my  heart  approves.  I 
sometimes  indeed  fear  for  myself,  when 
I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of 
great  danger  may  call  forth.  But,  in 
my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for  but  the  divine 
virtue  which  endures  and  surrenders  all 
things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind.  I 
look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with 
unfaithfulness  to  pure  and  generous 
principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impres- 
sions, I  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by 
self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance  from 
danger,  from  summoning  and  cheering 


others  to  conflict  with  evil.  Christiaih 
ity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  designed  throogfa- 
out  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its 
^eat  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  (Us* 
tineuishing  spirit  is  divine  philantfaropv 
suttering  on  the  cross.  The  cross,  the 
cross,  this  is  the  badge  and  standard  ol 
our  religion.  I  honor  all  who  bear  it 
I  look  with  scorn  on  the  selfish  great* 
ness  of  this  world,  and  with  pitv  on  tiM 
most  gifted  and  prosperous  in  tne  stnif- 
gle  for  ofiice  and  power ;  but  1  km; 
with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  nan 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to 
a  eood  but  persecutedcause. 

with  these  sentiments,  I  subscribs 
myself  your  sincere  friend, 

William  £.  Chanvdig» 

Boston,  Nov,  i,  1836. 
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Note.  —  As  the  preceding  letter 
prepared  for  a  newspaper,  I  was  ol 
oy  the  narrowness  of  my  limits,  to 
over  some  topics  on  which  I 
have  beeA  glaa  to  offer  a  few 
In  expressing  my  conviction  of 
moral  worth  of  the  abolitionists, 
wished  to  say  that  they  are  in 
as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this 
Let  them  gather  numbers  and  st 
and  they  may  be  expected  to  di 
The  danger  is  greater  now 
have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box, 
political  action,  to  their  other  modes 
operation.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  att< 
associations,  and  an  argument 
them,  that,  by  erowing  popular, 
tract  to  themselves  unworthy  xoa 
lose  their  orip;inal  simplicity  of  p  , 
become  aspiring,  and  fall  more 
more  under  the  control  of  popular 
ers.  Intriguers  will  never  be  wasl 
to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the 
vice  of  one  or  another  of  the  great; 
which  divide  the  country,  and  ' 
coming  political  machines  they 
crease  the  confusion  of  public  affairs.^ 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter  of  **' 
fettered  press  "  of  the  country, —a 
ject  of  mudi  moral  interest    The 
paper  press  is  fettered  among  us 
depenaence  on  subscribers,  anwog' 
there  are  not  a  few  intolerant 
withdraw  their  patronage  if  an 

five  publicity  to  articles  whidi  < 
ict  their  cherished  opinions,  or 
their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to 
with  tneir  interests.    In  such  a  state 
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things,  few  newspapers  can  be  expected 
to  afford  to  an    unpopular    individual 
or  party,  however  philanthropic  or  irre- 
proachable,   an    opportunity    of  being 
heard  by  the  public.     Editors  engage  in 
their  vocation    like  other   men,  for  a 
support ;    and    communications    which 
will  thin  their  subscription-lists  will,  of 
course,  find  little  favor  at  their  hands. 
Much  reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
them  for  their  want  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in 
the  intolerance  of  the  community.    One 
result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
the  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its 
chief  duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt 
opinion,  to  stay  the  excesses  of  popular 
passions.     It  generally  swells,  seldom 
arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude. 
The  very  subjects  on  which  the  public 
mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed  are 
most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  col- 
umns.    Another  evil  result  is,  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  violence  of 
panies.    Conscientious  men,  who  cannot 
obtain  <i  hearing  through  the  common 
newspapers,  are  compelled  to  league  for 
the  support  of  papers  of  their  own,  and, 
in  speaking  through  these  organs,  they 
are  tempted  to  an  extravas^ance  and  bit- 
terness which  they  would  have  shunned 
had  they  used  other  vehicles.     It  may 
be  doubted  whether  abolitionism  would 
hive  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
affiliated  societies  if  the  subject  of  sla- 
very could  have  been  discussed  in  the 
common  papers  with  the  same  freedom 
as  other  topics.    That  abolitionism  has 
owed  not  a  little  of  its  asperity  to  its 
having  been  proscribed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  to  its  havine  been  denied  the 
common  modes  of  adare.ssing  the  public 
mind,  I  cannot  doubt.   Toleration  seems 
to  be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals 
or  communities  learn.    One  would  think 
that  experience  had  sufficiendy  taught 
men  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to 
pat    down  opinions.     The  selfish  may, 
indeed,  be  (usheartened  by  opposition ; 
but  conscientious  men  are  strengthened 
by  it  in  their  convictions.     Persecution 
drives   and  knits  them  together ;  and 
when  formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond, 
their  zeal  becomes   more  intense,  their 
prejudices  more  inveterate,  their  opin- 
ions more  extravagant,  their  means  more 
violent,  than  if  they  had  continued  to 
be   scattered  through  the   community. 
If    abolitionism    should    convulse    the 


country,  as  some  seem  yo  fear,  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  will  belong  to  that 
intolerance .  which  has  heaped  on  the 
most  respectable  men  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  vituperation,  and  l«as  driven 
them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belliger- 
ent attitude  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater 
good  to  a  city  than  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  bv  men  of  superior  ability 
and  moral  inaependence,  who  should 

i*udge  all  parties  and  public  measures 
>y  the  standard  of  the  Christian  law, 
who  should  uncompromisingly  speak  the 
truth,  and  adhere  to  the  right,  who  should 
make  it  their  steady  aim  to  form  a  just 
and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  give  to  upright 
and  honorable  men  an  opportunity  of 
makin?  known  their  opinions  on  mat- 
ters ot  general  interest,  however  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  and  passions  of 
the  day.  In  the  present  stage  of  soci- 
ety, wnen  newspapers  form  the  reading 
of  all  classes,  and  the  chief  reading  ol 
multitudes,  the  importance  of  the  oaily 
press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  instruments  at  work  among 
us.  It  may  and  should  take  rank  among 
the  most  effectual  means  of  social  order 
and  improvement.  It  is  a  power  which 
should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in 
the  community.  The  office  of  editor  is 
one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most 
gifted  and  virtuous  men  to  assume  it,  by 
nberally  recompensing  their  labor,  and 
by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  without  which  no 
mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor,  and  which 
the  highest  minds  rank  among  their 
dearest  rights  and  blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  oppo- 
nents of  abolitionism  in  the  preceding 
letter,  I  proposed  to  say  something  of 
those  unhappy  men  who,  in  one  part  of 
our  country,  have  proclaimed  slavery  to 
be  a  good,  a  domestic  blessing,  ana  an 
essential  support  or  condition  of  free 
institutions.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
easily  speak  on  this  point  in  measured 
terms  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  si- 
lence, unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty 
forbids  it.  Happily,  this  detestable  doc- 
trine needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ;  for  it 
carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity, 
and  in  its  repugnance  to  all  moral  and 
religious  feeling.  The  Southern  States 
would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
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made  responsible  for  this  insane  esti- 
mate of  slavery.  It  is  confined,  I  trust, 
to  a  small  number,  who  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  jud^ent 
of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world,  and 


whom  nothing  but  oblivion  can  screen 
from  that  condenming  sentence  which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  more 
sternly  on  the  advocates  of  oppression, 
on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 


A   LETTER  TO   THE   HON.   HENRY  CLAY, 

■ 

On  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  trust  that  you  will 
excuse  the  liber tjr  which  I  take  in  thus 
publicly  addressmg  you.  If  you  could 
look  into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  vou  would 
not  condemn  me.  You  would  discover 
the  motives  of  this  act  in  my  respect  for 
your  eminent  powers,  and  m  my  confi- 
aence  that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them 
for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  your 
country.  Were  you  less  distinguished 
or  less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should 
not  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  write 
you  because  I  am  persuaded  that  your 
£^eat  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting 
just  views  on  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication, would  accomplish  a  good,  to 
wliich,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  in  frank- 
ness, to  add  another  reason  for  address- 
ing you.  I  hope  that  your  name,  prefixed 
to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  manv,  who  would 
turn  away  were  its  thoughts  presented 
in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps  bv 
this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier  which 
now  excludes  from  the  South  a  certain 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  North.  I 
am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome 
me  to  Kentucky  :  and  your  well-known 
generosity,  I  believe,  will  consent  that  I 
should  use  your  name  to  gain  a  hearing 
in  that  and  the  neighboring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I.  enter 
on  the  topic  of  this  letter.  My  tastes 
and  habits  incline  me  to  very  different 
objects  of  thought  and  exertion.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  never  again  feel 
myself  called  to  take  part  in  the  agita- 
tions and  exciting  discussions  of  the 
day,  especially  in  those  of  a  political 
character.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  great  principles 
and  Universal  truths.     But  the  subject 


of  Texas  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind 
and  I  cannot  snake  it  off.  To  me.  it  is 
more  than  a  political  question.  It  be- 
longs eminently  to  morals  and  relieios. 
I  have  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  be  called  to  it  by  some 
more  powerful  voice.  I  have  postponed 
writing  until  the  national  legislature  is 
about  to  commence  the  important  ses- 
sion in  which,  it  is  thought,  this  subject 
may  be  decided.  But  no  one  speaks, 
ana  therefore  1  cannot  be  silent  Shooki 
Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  forgive  myself  if.  with 
my  deep,  solemn  impressions,  I  shoaU 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  1  cannot 
easily  believe  that  this  disastrous  meas- 
ure is  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the 
present  moment.  The  annexation  cf 
Texas,  under  existing  circumstances 
would  be  more  than  rashness  ;  it  wouid 
be  madness.  That  opposition  to  it  most 
exist  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the 
North,  I  cannot  doubt  Still  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  great  efforts 
will  be  made  to  accomplish  this  object 
at  the  approaching  session  of  Coogress^ 
and  that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance 
can  prevent  their  success.  I  must  vritc. 
therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were  real  and 
imminent ;  and  if  any  should  think  that 
I  am  betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by 
a  false  alarm,  they  will  remember  tiiat 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  excess 
of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  speak  on  one  topic  which 
can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to  give  no 
offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  a 
in  all  cases,  it  is  best,  safest  as  well  as 
most  right  and  honorable,  to  speak  fredy 
and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be  ganged 
by  caution,  circumlocution.  plausiHe 
softenings  of  language,  and  other  arts. 
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wbfch,  in  de5tro3nng  confidence,  defeat 
their  own  end.     In  discussions  of  an 
irritating  nature,  tiie  true  way  of  doing 
good  iSf  to  purify  ourselves  from  all  un- 
worthy motives,  to  cherish  disinterested 
sentiments  and  unaffected  good-will  tow- 
ards those  from  whom  we  di£Fer,  and 
then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter  itself 
naturally  and  spontaneously.     How  far 
I  have  prepared  myself  (ox  my  work 
by  this  self-purification,  it  becomes  not 
me  to  say ;  but  this  I  may  sav,  that  I 
am  not  conscious  of   the  sligntest  as- 
perity of  feeling  towards  any  party  or 
any  mdividuaL     I  have  no  private  in- 
terests to  serve,  no  private  passions  to 
gratify.    The  strength  of  my  conviction 
may  oe  expressed  in  strong,  perhaps 
unguarded  language ;  but  this  want  of 
caution  is  the  result  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  no  purpose  or  feeling 
which  I  need  conceal. 

I  shall  in  one  respect  depart  from  the 
freedom  of  a  letter.  I  shadl  arrange  my 
thoughts  under  distinct  heads ;  and  I 
shall  do  this  because  I  wish  to  put  my 
reader  in  full  possession  of  my  views. 
I  wish  to  use  no  vague  declamation,  to 
spread  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  precise  points 
of  objection  to  the  measure  I  oppose.* 
I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against 
annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States 
in  the  criminality  of  the  revolt  which 
threatens  to  sever  that  country  from 

*  It  a»y  be  well  to  state  the  principal  authorities 
oa  whidi  I  rely  for  the  ttatementA  m  this  letter. 
I  ana  most  iodebtedi  perhaps,  to  an  article  on  Mexico 
and  Texjs,  in  the  July  number  of  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review"  for  the  year  1836.  Thb  article,  as 
i  andfintood  at  the  time,  was  written  by  ^n  enlight- 
ened and  respected  citizen  of  the  Sooth.  The  quotas 
tions  in  the  orst  head  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal 
reference*  are  taken  from  this  tract,  with  a  few  unim- 
portant excsptions.  I  have  also  made  use  of  a'  pan»- 
□hlet.  beirio|;  the  title  of  the  "  War  in  Texas,"  written 
oy  Mr.  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
c*ia<acter,  and  who  iMvraHes  to  have  given  porticuJar 
attention  to  the  subject-  With  his  reasonmgs  and 
opini'*ivi  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  his  statement  of 
Ucts  bari  been  represented  to  me  as  worthy  of  full 
credit.  I  have  aiso  consulted  a  "  History  of  Texas,  by 
Divid  B.  JEdwards.*'  I  know  not  that  this  haslur- 
nished  me  any  thing  of  importance.  But,  by  its  un- 
designed coinddence,  it  corroborates  the  preceding 
anicles.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books, 
but  00  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  here  given,  which  may 
be  ccasidered  as  a  testimony  borne  to  them  by  the 
whole  people,  'litis  is  a  singulariy  unexceptionable 
testimony  m  the  present  case :  Decause  it  is  well  known 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Texan  revolt  have  had  po»- 
•eadoo,  to  a  great  d^;ree,  of  the  press  of  the  country, 
sad  unfavorable  accounts  could  not  have  obtained 
general  cnrrencir  without  a  foundation  in  truth.  Let 
ae  afdd  that,  by  "the  North,"  I  understand  in  this 
letter  all  the  free  States,  and  by  "the  South,"  aU  the 
lixve-holding  States  except  where  the  terms  are  plainly 
mmincri  by  the  connection. 
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Mexico.  On  this  point  our  citizens 
need  lieht.  The  Texan  insurrection  la 
seriously  regarded  by  many  amonf  us 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  free- 
dom. The  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is  con- 
taminated by  being  brought  into  such 
relationship,  and  we  owe  to  our  fathers 
and  ourselves  a  disclaimer  of  affinity 
with  this  new  republic.  The  Texan 
revolt,  if  regarded  in  its  causes  and  its 
means  of  success,  is  criminal;  and  we 
ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in 
its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt  not,  are  familiar 
with  its  history ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
some,  into  whose  hands  this  letter  may 
fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  lana  in  Texas  to 
our  citizens  was  made  under  the  Royal 
Government;  and,  in  accepting  it,  the 
obligation  was  expressly  incurred  of 
submission  to  the  civil  and  religious 
despotism  which  then  crushed  the  coun- 
try. It  was  understood  that  the  settlers 
were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Mexico.  Under  the  revo- 
lutionary governments,  which  succeeded 
the  fedl  of  the  Spanish  power,  the  origi- 
nal grant  was  confirmed,  and  new  ones 
made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  terms  were  very 
liberal,  except  that  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  of  settlement.  These  facts 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  reason- 
ableness of  some  of  the  complaints 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shel- 
ter their  revolt 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  indepen- 
dence on  the  mother  country,  estab- 
lished a  republican  government,  and 
was  unfortunately  betrayed  by  her  ad- 
miration of  this  country  into  the  adoption 
of  a  federal  system,  for  which  no  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  in  her  previous 
history.  From  this  cause,  added  to  her 
inexperience  in  self-government,  and  to 
the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass 
of  her  population,  her  institutions  have 
yielded  very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of 
freedom.  The  country  has  been  rent 
by  factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by 
revolutions,  and  the  chief  office  of  the 
state  been  secured  by  the  militarv  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  from 
this  country  to  Texas  went  with  open 
eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  afEairs,  into  this  region 
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of  misrule  and  agitation.  Happily,  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  civil  contests,  which  threat- 
ened at  times  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law, 
Texas  found  security  in  her  remoteness  ; 
and,  had  her  colonists  proved  loyal 
citizens,  this  security  might  have  been 
undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung 
up  between  the  general  government 
and  Texas.  Mexico  complained  of  the 
gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  enforce  them.  That 
both  parties  had  ground  of  reproach, 
we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike 
the  balance  between  them,  or  to  say 
where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  the  fault  began 
with  the  colonists.  We  of  this  coun- 
try, receiving  our  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversy from  Texans,  are  in  danger  of 
being  warped  in  our  judgments.  But 
we  have  for  our  guidance  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to 
construe  the  testimony  of  interested 
witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present 
case,  cannot  easily  deceive  us.  If  we 
consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from 
the  seat  of  government,  her  scattered 
population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave  coun- 
try, the  general  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subjectine  them  to  regular  tri- 
bunab ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  com- 
plaints, which  she  urged,  of  the  gross 
infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in 
Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to 
Texas,  and  needed  there  to  enforce  the 
laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less? 
That  lawless  men  should  be  put  down 
by  lawless  means,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is 
an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to 
excite  wonder.  The  wonder  is,  that 
Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at 
all,  had  she  submitted  in  good  faith  to 
the  laws  which  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your 


deliberate  conviction,  that  Mexico,  from 
the  bemning  of  her  connection  with 
the  cok>nists,  has  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  But  allowii^  that 
the  violent  means  used  by  Mexico  for 
enforcing  her  authority  were  less  pro- 
voked man  we  believe  them  to  hare 
been,  did  not  the  Texans  enter  the 
country  with  a  full  knowledge  ol  its 
condition  ?  Did  they  not  become  citi- 
zens of  a  state  just  escaped  from  a 
grinding  despotism,  just  entered  imo 
the  school  of  freedom,  which  had  been 
inured  for  af es  to  abuses  of  military 
power,  and  whose  short  republican  his- 
tory had  been  made  up  of  civil  agitar 
tion  ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to  such  a 
state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  thdr 
chance  of  the  evils  through  which  it 
must  have  been  expected  to  pass  m  its 
way  to  firm  and  free  institutions  ?  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled 
a  society,  that  deliberate,  settled,  in- 
flexible purpose  of  spoiling  the  colo- 
nists of  their  ri^ts,  which  alone  ab- 
solves a  violation  of  allegiance  iniii 
the  guilt  of  treason? 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  whidi  the 
Texans  justify  uieir  conflict  for  inde- 
pendence are 'so  elarine^y  defidest  ia 
truth  and  reason,  l£at  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  every  defence  set  im  for 
their  revolt  They  complain  of  bdar 
denied  the  right  of  worshipping  Goa 
according  to  the  dictates  <^  their  coa- 
sciences ;  and  this  they  do,  though  thej 
entered  the  country  and  swore  aIl^;iaiioe 
to  its  government,  with  full  knomedge 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  rd%- 
ion  of  the  state,  and  alone  tolerated  % 
the  constitution.  What  increases  the 
hollowness  and  criminality  of  the  pre- 
tence is,  that  notwithstanding  the  pnm* 
sion  of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects 
had  held  their  meetings  undisturbed  in 
Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ei«r 
taken  place  on  account  of  difiFerence  ef 
creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  Aey  jos- 
tifv  their  revolt  is,  that  the  trial  by  JBJ 
hail  been  withheld  ;  and  this  coa^iw 
they  have  the  courage  to  make,  ahbcN^ 
they  were  fully  aware,  before  becoming 
the  adopted  citizens  of  the  coQntiy,thrt 
this  m<xle  of  trial  was  utterly  nninwa 
to  its  jurisprudence,  and  thou^  in  4j 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Coahmlaaw 
Texas,  the  following  article  had  be«» 
introduced :  ''  One  of  the  principal  sab- 
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jects  for  the  attention  of  Congress  [State 
Legislature]  shall  be  to  establish  in 
criminal  cases  the  trial  by  jury,  extend- 
ing it  gffadually,  and  even  adopting  it  in 
civil  cases,  ht  propcHrtion  as  the  s^van- 
tages  of  this  prectaus  institution  naay  be 
practically  developed.** 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the 
eyes  of  Texas  was  the  change  of  the 
Mexican  government  from  a  federal*  to 
II  central  or  consolidated  form.  But 
this  change,  however  violently  brought 
about,  was  ratified  by  the  national  Con- 
gress according  to  uie  rules  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of 
Congress,  introducing  this  ''reform"  of 
the  national  institutions,  declares  the 
system  of  government  **  republican,  pop- 
ular, and  representative,"  and  provides 
all  the  organs  by  which  such  a  govern- 
ment is  characterized.  What  auiso  de- 
serves our  consideration,  in  estimating 
this  measure,  is,  that  the  whole  history 
of  Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  substituting  a  central  for  a  federal 
government  Liberty  and  order  can  be 
reconciled  and  preserved  to  that  country 
bv  no  process  but  by  the  introduction 
oi  more  simple  and  emdent  institutions. 
And  yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of  stran- 
gers, raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
because  the  government  was  changed 
by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  without 
their  consent. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  aa  a 
handful  of  people.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  insurrection  they  were  SbOMt 
twenty  thousand,  including  women  and 
children.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly 
unable  to  achieve  or  maintain  nationau 
independence ;  so  that  one  condition 
which  is  required  to  authorize  revolu- 
tion, namely,  the  ability  to  sustain  a 
government,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
sovereignty,  they  could  not  pretend  to 
fulfiL  Twenty  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  raising  the  standard  of 
war,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a 
mighty  empire  1  It  is  very  possible 
that  there  are  suburbs  of  London  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  discontented 
people,  who  su£Eer  under  and  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  municipal  or  national 
injustice.  And  may  these  fly  to  arms, 
set  up  for  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break 
the  unity  of  the  British  dominions  ?  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
Texans  were  not  only  a  drop  of  the 


bucket  compared  with  the  Mexican 
population,  but  that  they  were  a  decided 
minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  so  that  their  revolt  may 
be  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  county  in 
Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  separate  sover- 
eignty, on  the  ground  of  some  real  or 
imagined  violation  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  or  the  State  Government. 
Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans 
were  ixr  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the 
revolt  The  older  and  wealthier  inhab- 
itants favored  peace.  "There  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
colonists,  and  even  violent  party  dissen- 
sions. Many,  who  were  in  tfie  quiet 
enjo3rment  of  their  property,  were  op- 
posed to  all  these  hostile  movements. 
The  first  public  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  adopted,  not  by  persons  assum- 
ing to  act  in  a  representative  capacity, 
but  by  about  ninety  individuals,  afi, 
except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves, 
and  recommending  a  similar  course  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  That  declaration 
furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  and 
jealousies  of  which  we 'have  spoken.  It 
proves  another  fact,  that  the  ancient 
population  of  the  province  was  favor- 
able to  the  new  views  of  the  government 
of  Mexico."  In  some  letters  written  by 
Colonel  S.  T.  Austin,  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst  impris- 
oned in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging revolutionary  movements  in 
Texas,  we  have  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, showing  the  aversion  of  the 
sounder  part  of  the  population  to  violent 
measures.  '^  I  wish  my  friends  and  all 
Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to  the 
motto  and  rule  I  have  stated  in  this  let- 
ter. The  rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient  man- 
ner, all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disre- 
spectful terms  of  the  Mexican  people  or 
authorities.  I  have  been  led  into  so 
much  difficulty,  and  Texas  has  been  so 
much  jeopardized  in  its  true  and  perma- 
nent interests,  by  inflammatory  men, 
political  fanatics,  political  adventurers, 
would-be-great  men,  vain  talkers,  and 
visionary  fools,  that  I  begin  to  lose  all 
confidence  except  for  those  who  seek 
tiieir  living  between  the  plough-handles ; 
and,  alas  for  them !  they  are  too  often 
sacrificed  before  they  know  it.    Toler- 
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ate  no  more  violent  measures,  and  you 
will  prosper,  and  obtain  from  the  gov- 
ernment all  that  reasonable  men  ought 
to  ask  for."  *  It  is  very  plain  that,  of 
this  diminutive  colony,  the  more  reason- 
able men,  had  they  not  been  overborne 
by  the  more  violent,  would  have  averted 
the  civil  war.  Such  was  the  number 
which  set  up  for  a  nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that 
Texas  had  grievances  to  justify  com- 
plaint In  proof  of  this  I  need  no  docu- 
ments. That  she  was  not  always  wisely 
governed,  that  her  rights  were  not  always 
respected,  who  can  doubt  ?  What  else 
could  be  expected  ?  Mexico  is  not  wise. 
Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of 
human  rights.  Her  civilization  is  very 
imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans  have 
always  known ;  and  a  good  government 
is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization. 
In  truth,  a  good  government  exists  no- 
where. The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers 
entail  evils  on  every  state.  Especially 
in  an  extensive  community,  some  dis- 
tricts will  always  suffer  from  unwise, 
partial,  unjust  legislation.  If  every  town 
or  countv  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign 
state,  wnenever  it  is  wroneed,  society 
will  be  given  up  to  perpetualconvulsion, 
and  history  be  one  bloody  record  of  re- 
volt. The  right  of  insiurection  is  to  be 
exercised  most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  in  cases  of  fixed,  pro- 
nounced, persevering  oppression,  trom 
which  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in 
force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any 
and  every  people  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
wrongs ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to 
rebel  oecause  every  claim  is  not  treated 
with  respect.  The  United  States  did 
ndt  throw  off  the  British  yoke  because 
every  human  right  which  could  be  de- 
monstrated by  moral  science  was  not 
granted  them,  but  because  they  were 
denied  the  rights  which  their  fathers 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
began  with  pleading  precedent.  They 
took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  con- 
stitution. They  claimed  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  They  set  up  the  case  of 
peculiar  oppression ;  and  did  not  appeal 
to  arms  until  they  had  sought  redress 
for  years,  by  patient  and  respectful  re- 
monstrance ;  until  they  had  exhausted 
every  means  of  conciliation  which  wis- 

•  **  History  of  Texas,"  p.  210,  Austin's  Correspond- 
ence. 


dom  could  devise  or  a  just  self-respect 
would  allow.  Such  was  the  code  o£ 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers 
bowed  V  and  in  so  doing  they  acknowl- 
edged the  sacredness  of  allegiance,  and 
manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a 
government  and  of  rupturing  natioiial 
ties.  A  province,  in  estimating  its 
grievances,  should  have  respect  to  the 
^neral  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
It  belongs.  A  colony,  emigrating  from 
a  highly  civilized  country,  has  no  right 
to  expect  in  a  less  favored  state  the 
privileges  it  has  left  behind.  The  Tex- 
ans must  have  been  insane  if,  on  enter- 
ing Mexico,  thev  looked  for  an  admin- 
istration as  faultless  as  that  under  which 
they  had  lived.  They  might  with  eqiol 
reason  have  planted  themselves  in  Rus- 
sia, and  then  have  unfurled  the  banner 
of  independence  near  the  throne  of  tiie 
Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of 
their  native  land. 

Havine  thus  considered  the  grievances 
of  the  Texans,  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  real  and  great  causes  of  tbe 
revolt  These  are  matters  of  notoriety, 
so  as  to  need  no  minute  expositkML 
The  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded 
unprinciiued  spirit  of  land  speculatioB, 
which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Tens 
easily  kindled  in  multitudes  in  the 
United  States,  where  this  mode  of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Lvj^ 
grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  origimfif 
made  to  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  cf 
our  country,  who,  in  many  cases,  trans- 
ferred their  claims  to  joint-stock  ccw- 
panies  in  some  of  our  cities.  A  qnota- 
tion  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
grants,  and  the  frauds  and  specubtions 
to  which  they  gave  birth.  **The  non- 
inal  grantee  is  called  the  emprestm. 
He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  merely  as  a  trustee  of  die  gor- 
emment,  having  no  tide  himself  to  the 
land  within  the  limits  of  his  future  col- 
ony, except  upon  condition  of  set^fing 
a  number  of  families  [within  a  giiren 
time].  The  settlers  themselves  receiie 
a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  s^pnic 
upon  the  express  condition  oT settlemert 
and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain very  moderate  charges  within  a  B»- 
ited  period.  It  is  believed  that  these 
conditions  were  by  the  colonization  lavs 
of  Mexico  the  basis  of  all  the  land-tides 
in  Texas,  together  with  the  further  coo- 
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^tion,  that  all  right  and  title  should  be 
forfeited  if  the  grantee  [or  new  settler] 
should  abandon  the  country,  or  sell  his 
land  before  having  cultivated  it     An 
inspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas 
will  show  how  numerous  have  been  these 
privileges  conceded  to  various  empresa" 
rias.    The  face  of  the  province,  from 
Nueces  to  Red  River,   and  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  mountains,  is  nearly  covered 
by  theoL     It  became  at  last  a  matter  of 
greedy  speculation ;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
cict  that  many  of  the  empresarios,  for- 
getting the  contingent  character  of  their 
own  nghts  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  their  future  colonists  were 
to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded 
at  once  to  make  out  scrip,  which  has 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an 
incalculable   amount      In   addition   to 
this,  we  are  informed,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  the  manufacture  of  land- 
titles,  having  no  foundation  whatever, 
has  been  carried  on  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness.   That  frauds  of    these  different 
kinds  have  been  practised  on  the  cupid- 
ity and  credulity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  beyond  doubt     Had 
the  close  of  the  present  campaign  been 
what  its  opening  seemed   to  portend, 
and  the  colonies  been   broken   up,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate   the 
kisses  which  would  be    sustained   by 
those  who  have  never  seen  the   land 
which  tliey  have  bought     It  is  not  haz- 
arding too  much  to  say,  that  millions 
have  been  expended  in  the  Southern 
and  South-western  States/' 

Texas,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as 
a  prey  for  land  speculators  within  its 
own  borders  and  m  the  United  States. 
To  show  the  scale  on  which  this  kind 
of  plunder  has  been  carried  on,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  legislature  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  in  open  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  were  induced  "by 
a  companv  of  land  speculators,  never 
distinctly  knpwn,  to  grant  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  square 
]ea|;ues  of  the  public  land.*  This  trans- 
action was  disavowed,  and  the  grant 
annulled,  by  the  Mexican  government, 
and  led  to  the  dispersion  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  imprisonment  of  the  eov- 
emor,  Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthor- 
ized and,  perhaps,  corrupt  erant  of  public 
lands  formed  the  basis  of  new  specuia- 

*  Another  accoant  says,  411  leagues  for  30^000  dollais. 


tion  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was 
formed ;  and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
four  hundred  leagues  became,  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  as  many  thousands. 
The  extent  of  these  frauds  is  yet  to  be 
ascertdned;  for  such  is  the  olindness 
of  cupidity,  that  any  thing  which  looks 
fair  on  paper  passes  without  scrutiny 
for  a  land-title  in  Texas."  The  indig- 
nation excited  in  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment by  this  enormous  grant,  and  the 
attempt  to  seize  the  legislators  who  per- 
petrated it,  were  among  the  immediate 
excitements  to  the  revolt.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  lawless  proceedings, 
freat  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas 
ave  nominal  tides  to  land,  which  can 
only  be  substantiated  by  setting  aside 
the  authority  of  the  General  Congress 
of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence, 
directly  and  stronfi^ly  interested  in  sever- 
ing this  province  &om  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. Texan  independence  can  alone 
legalize  the  mighty  rrauds  of  the  land 
speculator.  Texas  must  be  wrested  from 
the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance, 
that  her  soil  mav  pass  into  the  hands 
of  cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.  We 
have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Texan  cause  was  em- 
braced in  the  United  States.  From 
this  country  the  great  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  Texan  revolution ;  and  a 
principal  motive  has  been,  the  unappeas- 
able hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest 
in  that  soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
has  been  spread  over  our  country.  Thus 
"  the  generous  zeal  for  freedom,"  which 
has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our 
citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to 
be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  spoil. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the 
revolt ;  and  this  was,  the  resolution  to 
throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders  and 
slaves.  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of 
throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  gave  a 
noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to  free 
principles,  by  aecreeing,  "  that  no  per- 
son thereafter  should  be  born  a  slave 
or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican 
States  ;  that  all  slaves  then  held  should 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject 
to  no  punishment  but  on  trial  and  judg- 
ment by  the  magistrate."  The  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  government  carried 
out  fully  these  constitutional  provisions. 
It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  and  humilia- 
tion, that  the  emigrants  from  this  coun- 
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try,  whilst  boasting  of  superior  civiliza- 
tion, refused  to  second  this  honorable 
policy,  intended  to  set  limits  to  one  of 
the  greatest  social  evils.  Slaves  were 
brought  into  Texas  with  their  masters 
from  the  neighboring  States  of  this 
country.  One  mode  of  evading  the 
laws  was,  to  introduce  slaves  under 
formal  indentures  for  long  periods,  in 
some  cases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine 
years.  By  a  decree  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature 01  Coahuila  and  Texas,  all  in- 
dentures for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
years  were  annulled,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  freedom  of  children  born 
during  this  apprenticeship.  This  set- 
tled, m vincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to 
exclude  slavery  from  her  limits,  created 
as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
authority  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition, 
Texas  Was  virtually  shut  against  emi- 
gration from  the  Southern  and  Western 
portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  eyes  oi  the  South  and 
West  had  for  some  time  been  turned 
to  this  province,  as  a  new  market  for 
slaves,  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor, 
and  as  a  vast  accession  of  political 
power  to  the  slave-holding  States. 
That  such  views  were  prevalent,  we 
know ;  for,  nefarious  as  they  are,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 
The  project  of  dismembering  a  neigh- 
boring republic,  that  slave-holders  and 
slaves  might  overspread  a  region  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population, 
was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  obvious  right  and 
unquestionable  humanity.  A  powerful 
interest  was  thus  created  for  severing 
from  Mexico  her  distant  province.  We 
have  here  a  powerful  incitement  to  the 
Texan  revolt,  and  another  explanation 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  men  and 
money  were  thrown  from  the  United 
States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance 
whicn  helped  to  determine,  or  at  least 
to  hasten,  the  insurrection;  and  that 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  Texans 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  themselves 
an  organization  as  a  separate  state. 
Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed 
a  single  state.  But  the  colonists,  beine 
a  minority  in  the  joint  legislature,  found 
themselves  thwarted  in  their  plans.  Im- 
patient of  this  restraint,  and  probably 
suffering  at  times  from  a  union  which 


gave  the  superiority  to  others,  they  pie- 
pared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  state,  neglecting  in  their  haste 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Mexican 
law.  This  instrument  they  forwarded  to 
the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Con^^ess,  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately rejected.  Its  informality  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  finding  no  better 
reception ;  but  the  omission  of  al!  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  countnr  agaast 
slavery  was  a  more  serious  obstaae  to 
its  ratification.  The  irritation  sA  tbe 
Texans  was  great.  Once  invested  with 
the  powers  of  a  state,  they  wouki  not 
have  found  it  diflicult,  in  tneir  remote- 
ness from,  the  capital,  and  in  tbe  na- 
settled  state  of  the  nation,  to  mansi^ 
tlieir  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A  virtoal 
independence  might  have  been  secured, 
and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with 
impunity.  Their  exasperation  was  in- 
creased by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
agent  who  had  carried  the  instnimeat 
to  Mexico,  and  who  had  advised  tbemr 
in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matten 
into  their  own  hands,  or  to  oivaniie  a 
state  government  without  authoniy  from 
the  national  Congress.  Thus  denied 
the  privilege  of  a  separate  state,  and 
threatened  with  new  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  to  en- 
force the  laws,  they  felt  that  tbe  criti- 
cal moment  had  arrived;  and,  kwkiB^ 
abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  tbe 
chances  of  a  conflict  with  tbe  crippled 
power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to 
the  revolt.  Undoubtedly,  the  Tenns 
were  instigated  by  the  idea  of  wnuigs, 
as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  Bol 
had  they  yielded  true  obedience  to  tbe 
country  of  which  they  had,  with  thor 
own  free  will,  become  a  part ;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  Ac 
revenue,  to  the  sale  of  lands^  and  to 
slavery;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  ex- 
perienced, or  might  never  have  bee» 
construed  into  a  plea  for  insunectiMi 
The  great  -motives  to  revolt  on  whiA 
I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  il 
is  wonderful  that  any  among  ns  coald 
be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  die 
Texan  cause,  as  the  cause  of  treeikm. 
Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  fo«m- 
dation.  It  is  notorious  that  lana  spec^ 
ulators,  slave-holders,   and  selfidi  ad- 
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venturers  were  amon^  the  foremost  to 
proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
"Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands 
of  these  we  are  invited  to  receive  a 
province,  torn  from  a  country  to  which 
we  have  given  pledges  of  amity  and 
peace.  In  these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of' 
course,  intend  to  say  that  every  invader 
of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
motives.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  im- 
pelled by  a  generous  interest  in  what 
bore  the  name  of  liberty ;  and  more  by 
that  natural  sympathy  which  incites  a 
man  to  take  part  witn  his  countrymen 
against  a  stranger,  without  stopping  to 
ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  motives  which  n^ied  the  great 
efficient  majority  round  the  standard  of 
Te3cas  were  such  as  have  been  exposed, 
and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  but 
respect 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the 
revolution,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  How 
was  it  accomplished  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  will  show  more  fully  the 
criminality  of  the  enterprise.  The  Tex- 
ans,  we  have  seen,  were  a  few  thousands, 
as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as  one  of  our 
towns  ;  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must 
have  utterly  despaired  of  achieving  in- 
dependence. They  looked  abroad ;  and 
to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any  for- 
eign state  ?  To  the  government  under 
which  they  had  formerly  lived  ?  No  ; 
their  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish 
individuals  in  a  neighboring  republic  at 
peace  with  Mexico.  They  looked  wholly 
to  private  individuals,  to  citi2ens  of  this 
country,  to  such  among  us  as,  defying 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for 
sudden  gain,  should  be  lured  oy  the 
scent  of  this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be 
ready  to  stain  their  hands  with  blood  for 
spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a 
prize  to  the  reckless,  lawless,  daring, 
avaricious,  and  trusted  to  the  excite- 
ments of  intoxicated  imagination  and 
insatiable  cupidity  to  supply  them  with 
partners  in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ? 
By  the  colonists  ?  By  the  hands  which 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  By  for- 
eign governments  espousing  their  cause  ? 
No ;  it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and 
my  countrymen,  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  of 
the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
the  ranks  which  have  wrested  Texas 
fn>m   Mexico.     In  the  army  of  eight 


hundred  men  who  won  the  victory  which 
scattered  the  Mexican  force  and  made 
its  chief  a  prisoner,  *^  not  more  than  fifty 
were  citizens  of  Texas  having  griev- 
ances of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  on 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  war- 
fare are  litde  more  than  a  name,  a  cover, 
under  which  selfish  adventurers  from 
another  country  have  prosecuted  theuc 
work  of  plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have 
a  touch  of  the  suoUme ;  and  to  this  dig- 
nity the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens 
is  entided.  Modern  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand 
a  scale.  It  is  nothine  less  than  the  rob- 
bery of  a  realm.  The  pirate  seizes  a 
ship.  The  colonists  and  their  coadju- 
tors can  sadsfy  themselves  with  nothing 
short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind  them. 
Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the 
maxims  of  their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of 
nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  dark- 
ness. They  invaded  England  under 
their  sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  North. 
But  it  is  in  a  civilized  aee,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  manners  :  it  is  amidst  the 
lie;hts  of  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the 
law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions 
of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity,  that 
the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its  in- 
struments. It  is  from  a  free,  well- 
ordered,  enlightened  Christian  country, 
that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open 
day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States 
prepared  to  receive  from  these  hands  the 
gift  of  Texas  ?  In  annexing  it  to  this 
country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to  our- 
selves the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we 
ought  to  have  suppressed  ?  We  cer- 
tainly should  shrink  from  a  proposition 
to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  con- 
federacy. And  of  whom  does  Texas 
consist?  Very  much  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, who  have  won  a  country  by  waging 
war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we 
owed  protection  against  such  assaults. 
Does  it  consist  with  national  honor,  with 
national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which 
we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Had  this  country  resisted  with  its 
whole  power  the  lawlessness  of  its  citi- 
zens; had  these,  notwithstanding  such 
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opposition,  succeeded  in  extortine  from 
Mexico  a  recognition  of  independence  ; 
and  were  their  sovereignty  acknowledged 
by  other  nations ;  we  should  stand  ac- 
quitted, in  the  sight  of    the   civilized 
world,  of  participating  in  their  crime, 
were  considerations  of  policy  to  deter- 
mine us  to  admit  them  mto  our  Union. 
.Unhappily,  the  United  States  have  not 
discharged  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
state.    They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpa- 
ble negligence,  the  violation  of  the  Mex- 
ican territory  by  their  citizens ;  and  if 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst 
Mexico  yet  threatens   to    enforce  her 
claims,  they  should  proceed  to  incorpo- 
rate Texas  with  themselves,  they  would 
involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in 
the  whole  infamy  of  the   revolt     The 
United   States   have   not   been  just  to 
Mexico.     Our  citizens  did  not  steal  sin- 
[ly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land. 
\t\x  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico, 
and  attaching  her  distant  province  to 
this  country,  was  not  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery.    It  was  proclaimed  in  our  public^ 
prints.     Expeditions  were  openly  fitted 
out  within  our  borders  for  the  Texan 
war.    Troops  were  organized,  equipped, 
and  marched  for  the   scene   of  action. 
Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be  en- 
roUed  and  conducted  to  Texas  at  the 
expense  of  that  territory,  were  inserted 
in  our  newspapers.     The  government, 
indeed,  issued  its  proclamation,  forbid- 
ding these  hostile  preparations  ;  but  this 
was  a  dead  letter.     Military  companies, 
with  officers  and  standards,  in  defiance 
of  proclamations,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
directed  their  steps  to  the  revolted  prov- 
ince.   We  had,  indeed,  an  armj  near 
the  frontiers  of   Mexico.     Did  it  turn 
liack  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which 
we  were  at  peace?    On  the  contrary, 
did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to 
the  revoltcrs?     After  this,  what  con- 
struction of  our  conduct  shall  we  force 
on  the  world,  if  we  proceed,  especially 
at  this  moment,   to   receive  into    our 
Union  the  territory  which,  through  our 
neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  in- 
vasion?   Are  we  willing  to  take  our 
place  among  robber-states  ?    As  a  peo- 
ple, have  we  no  self-respect  ?     Have 
we  no  reverence  for  national  morality  ? 
Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
other  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the 
fates  of  nations  are  disposed  ? 
11.  Having   unfolded  the    argument 


against  the  annexation  of  Texas  6x>a 
the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I  proceed 
to  a  second  very  solemn  consideration ; 
namely,  that  by  this  act  our  country  will 
enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment  war, 
and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur  the 
punishment   and    woe    of    a^;ravated 
wrong-doing.      The  seizure  ^S  Texas 
will  not  stand  alone.    It  will  darken  our 
future  history.     It  will  be  linked  by  aa 
iron  necessity  to  long-continued  deeds 
of  rapine  and  blood.     Ages  may  act  see 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the  first 
scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact 
It  is  strange  that  nations  should  be  so 
much  more  rash  than  individuals ;  and 
this,  in  the  face  of  experience,  whidi 
has  been  teaching,  from  the  beginnmc 
of  society,  that  of   aU  precipitate  and 
criminal  deeds,   those    perpetrated  bf 
nations  are  the  most  fruitful  of  miseiy. 
Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were 
it  disposed  to  profit  by  self-knowledge, 
it  would  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  as 
immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  ex- 
tended territory.     It  would  not   trust 
itself   to  new  acquisitions.      It  woiiU 
shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conquest 
We  are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  en- 
croachment, impatient  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  con- 
solidate and  perfect  than  to  exteiKi  our 
institutions,  more  ambitious  of  spread- 
ing ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than  ot 
diffusing  beauty  and  fruitfulness  over  a 
narrower  field.    We  boast  of  our  rapid 
growth,  forgetting  that  throughout  nat- 
ure noble  growths  are  slow.     Our  peo- 
ple throw  themselves  beyond  the  boondi 
of  civilization,  and  expose  themselves 
to  relapses  into  a  semi-barbarous  state, 
under  the  impulse  of  wild  imaginatios, 
and  for  the  name  of  great  possesskxu. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on  earth  on 
whom  the  ties  of  local  attachment  stf 
so  loosely.     Even  the  wandering  tribes 
of  Scythia  are  bound  to  one  spot  die 
graves  oi  their  fathers ;  but  the  homes 
and  graves  of   our  fathers   detain  « 
feebly.  The  known  and  familiar  is  oftes 
abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrod- 
den ;  and  sometimes  the  untrodden  is 
not  the  less  eagerly  desired  because  be- 
longing to  others.    We  owe  this  spirit, 
in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  mes 
who  left  the  Old  Worid  for  the  New, 
the  seats  of  ancient  cultivatioQ  for  a 
wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  driving 
before  them  the  old  occupants  ol  tiie 
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soil  To  this  spirit  we  have  sacrificed 
justice  and  humanity ;  and,  through  its 
ascendency,  the  records  of  this  young 
nation  are  stained  with  atrocities  at 
which  communities  grown  gray  in  cor- 
ruption misht  blush. 

It  is  full  time  that  we  should  lay 
on  ourselves  serious,  resolute  restraint 
Possessed  of  a  domain  vast  enough  for 
the  growdi  of  ages,  it  is.  time  for  us  to 
stop  in  the  career  of  acquisition  and 
conquest.  Already  endangered  hy  our 
l^reatness,  we  cannot  advance  without 
imminent  peril  to  our  institutions,  union, 
prosperitv.  virtue,  and  peace.  Our  foi:- 
mer  additions  of  territory  have  been 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
outlets  for  the  population  of  the  South 
and  the  West.  No  such  pretext  exists 
for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  cannot 
seixe  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  ter- 
ritory, without  manifesting  and  strength- 
ening the  purpose  of  setting  no  limits 
to  our  empire.  We  give  ourselves  an 
impulse,  which  will  ana  must  precipitate 
ns  into  new  invasions  of  our  neighbors' 
soiL  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this 
course  that  we  are  to  learn  self-re- 
straint ?  Is  cupidity  to  be  appeased 
by  gratification  ?  Is  it  by  unrighteous 
fiasping  that  an  impatient  people  will 
be  instructed  how  to  hem  themselves 
within  the  rigid  bounds  of  justice  1 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our 
citizens  ;  and  the  annexation  of  it  to 
our  Union  will  be  the  beginning  of 
conquests  which,  unless  arrested  and 
beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Provi- 
dence, will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease 
to  cry,  Peace,  peace.  Our  Eagle  will 
whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  first 
victim  ;  and  will  snufi  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every 
new  region  which  opens  southward.  To 
annex  Texas  is  to  declare  perpetual 
war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico^ 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  bound- 
less wealth,  has  alreadv  awakened  ra- 
pacity. Already  it  has  been  proclaimed 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined 
torihe  sway  of  this  magnificent  realm, 
that  the  rude  form  01  society  which 
Spain  established  there  is  to  yield 
and  vanish  before  a  higher  civilization. 
Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of  ra- 
pine and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far 
as  our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain. 
Texas  is  the  first  step  to  Mexico.    The 


moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texas, 
the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries 
will  become  nominal,  will  be  litde  more 
than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore. 
In  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  are  already  threat- 
ened with  devastation,  through  the  im- 
patience of  multitudes  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of 
promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  the  flood  which  will  pour  itself  still 
farther  south  when  Texas  shall  be  but 
partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on 
the  approaches  of  this  ever-growing 
tide  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a  passive 
prey  ?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without 
a  struggle  ?  Is  she  not  strong  in  her 
hatred,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill  ? 
Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  and 
bloody  game  ?  Can  she  not  bring  to 
bear  on  us  a  force  more  formidable  than 
fleets,  —  the  force  of  privateers  *,  that 
is,  of  legalized  pirates,  which,  issuing 
from  her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey 
on  our  commerce,  and  add  to  spoliation 
cruelty  and  murder  ? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  Of  our 
government  most  pacific  and  opposed  to 
encroachment,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  with 
Mexico.  This  territory  would  be  over- 
run by  adventurers ;  and  the  most  un- 
principled of  these  —  the  proscribed, 
the  disgraced,  the  outcasts  of  society  — 
would,  of  course,  keep  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  republic  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mexican  States.  The 
history  of  the  connection  of  such  men 
with  the  Indians  forewarns  us  of  the 
outrages  which  would  attend  their  con- 
tact with  the  border  inhabitants  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  Texas,  from  its  re- 
moteness from  the  seat  of  government, 
would  be  feebly  restrained  by  the  author- 
ides  of  the  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long. Its  whole  early  history  would  be 
a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  educa- 
tion for  invasion  of  her  soil.  Its  legis- 
lature would  find  in  its  position  some 
color  for  stretching  to  the  utmost  the 
doctrine  of  state-sovereignty.  It  would 
not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protec- 
tion and  vengeance  which  would  break 
from  the  frontier,  —  from  the  very  men 
whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the 
cruelties  so  indignantly  denounced ;  nor 
would  it  sift  very  anxiously  the  question 
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on  which  side  the  wrong  began.  To 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  back-settlers  and  law- 
givers of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  making  perpetual  these  hos* 
tile  relations  with  Mexico  ?  Will  wars, 
begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  confederation, 
and,  of  consequence,  little  checked  or 
controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to 
our  institutions,  or  cement  our  union, 
or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  on 
rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts  ? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures  which 
must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  bor- 
ders? What  limits  to  the  patronage 
and  power  which  such  distant  expedi- 
tions must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and 
hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States 
to  be  poured  out  like  water  to  protect 
and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  condition  will  plunge  them 
into  perpetual  wrongs  ?• 

Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  the 
neighborhood  of  a  more  powerful  and 
civilized  people  will  prove  a  blessing, 
instead  of  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  com- 
munity? It  was  my  hope,  when  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  this  continent  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  in  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  republican  institutions, 
that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to 
their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. If  ever  a  people  were  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good 
to  a  neighboring  state,  we  of  this  coun- 
try sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico. 
That  nation,  inferior  in  science,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to 
us  with  a  generous  trust  She  opened 
her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  merchants.  We  might 
have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honor- 
able arms,  —  by  the  force  of  superior  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  morality.  We 
might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her 
our  improvements,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  our  population  have  assimilated  her 
to  ourselves.  Justice,  good-will,  and 
profitable  intercourse  might  have  ce- 
mented a  lasting  friendship.  And  what 
is  now  the  case?  A  deadly  hatred 
bums  in  Mexico  towards  this  country. 
Jio   stronger    national  sentiment   now 


binds  her  scattered  provinces  together 
than  dread  and  detestation  of  republi- 
can America.  She  is  ready  to  attach 
herself  to  Europe  for  defence  from  the 
United  States.  All  the  moral  power 
which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mex- 
ico we  have  thrown  away ;  and  suspi- 
cion, dread,  and  abhorrence  have  sup- 
planted respect  and  trust 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are 
met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which  dis- 
credits a  people  among  whom  it  finds 
favor.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  na- 
tions are  swayed  by  laws  as  onfoiliag 
as  those  which  govern  matter;  that 
they  have  their  destinies ;  that  their 
character  and  position  carry  them  for- 
ward irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  dw 
stationary  Tmrk  must  sink  under  the 
progressive  civilization  of  Russia,  as 
inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice  fiBs 
to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity, 
the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white 
man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of 
Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Ab^ 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry  t 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crime.  That 
is  no  fate  to  justify  rapacious  natkns, 
any  more  than  to  justihr  gamblers  aad 
roDbers  in  plunder.  We  ooast  of  the 
progress  of  society,  and  this  iwDgieas 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  reasoa 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of 
brute  force.  It  is  true  that  more  dv^ 
ized  must  always  exert  a  great  power 
over  less  civilized  communities  in  tfadr 
neighborhood.  But  it  may  and  shovU 
be  a  power  to  enlighten  and  improve; 
not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  ei 
accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  <fid  tlie 
late  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  destiiqr 
consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  wUdl 
destroyed  no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  as  embroiling  uswilh 
Mexico;  but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It 
will  bring  us  into  collision  with  odwr 
states,  ft  will,  almost  of  necessity,  in- 
volve us  in  hostility  with  Eoroipein 
powers.  Such  are  now  the  connectioas 
of  nations,  that  Europe  must  kok  with 
jealousy  on  a  countiy  whose  acmbitioa> 
seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  sees 
to  place  witnin  her  grasp  the  enq)ire  ol 
the  New  World.  And  not  only  gcaeni 
considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the 
particular  relation  of  certain  fbreigB 
states  to  this  continent,  most  tend  ta 
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destroy  the  peace  now  happily  subsist- 
ing* between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  England,  in  particular^  must 
watch  us  with  suspicion,  and  cannot 
but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to 
ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and 
political  interest  in  this  question  which 
demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in 
this  question.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
extending  slavery,  and  thus  will  neces- 
sarily give  new  life  and  extension  to  the 
slave-trade.  A  new  and  vast  market 
for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  coun- 
try. The  most  solemn  treaties,  and 
ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast, 
do  not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal 
traffic,  as  long  as  the  slaver,  freighted 
with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  cap- 
tives, can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now, 
England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her 
foreign  policy  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and,  of  late,  a  strong  public 
feeling  impels  the  government  to  resist, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  sla- 
very. Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  a  measure  by  which 
her  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  na- 
tional feelings,  are  to  be  withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.  On 
one  part  of  her  history  she  can  look 
with  unmixed  self-respect  With  the 
exception  of  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity, '  I  know  not  a  moral  effort  so 
jflorious  as  the  long,  painful,  victorious 
struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against 
that  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruel- 
ties, and  crimes, — the  slave-trade.  Next 
to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is 
the  most  sienal  expression  afforded  by 
our  times  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  a  purer  Christianity.  Other  na- 
tions have  won  imperishable  honors  by 
heroic  struggles  for  their  own  rights. 
But  there  was  wanting  the  example  of 
a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterested- 
ness, and  amidst  great  obstacles,  the 
rifi;hts  of  others,  the  rights  of  those 
who  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common 
humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen 
of  the  race.  Great  Britian,  loaded  with 
an  unprecedented  debt  and  with  a  grind- 
ing taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom, 


not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded 
African.  This  vras  not  an  act  of  policy, 
not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament 
but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people. 
The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  im- 
pulse, and  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  party  or  religious  names,  decreed 
freedom  to  the  slave.  I  know  not  that 
history  records  a  national  act  so  disin- 
terested, so  sublime.  In  the  progress 
of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will 
shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This 
moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 
page.  Is  not  England,  representing,  as 
she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilized  world, 
authorized,  and  even  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion, against  a  measure  bv  which  the 
great  work  for  which  she  nas  so  long 
toiled  is  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as 
a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  By 
the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  ap- 

E roach  her  liberated  colonies ;  we  shall 
uild  up  a  power  in  her  neighborhood, 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed. 
By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
Florida,  we  shall  do  much  towards  gird- 
ling the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel 
as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure. 
The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder, 
wiU,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever- 
growing scheme  of  empire.  In  truth, 
collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be 
the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension 
of  our  power  in  that  ouarter.  The  ex- 
ample which  they  exnibit  of  African 
freedom,  of  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influ- 
ences, most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the 
South.  It  must  grow  continually  more 
perilous.  These  islands,  unless  inter- 
fered with  from  abroad,  seem  destined 
to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom to  the  African  race.  The  white 
race  must  melt  more  and  more  before 
the  colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  com- 
petition. The  Europeans,  unnerved  by 
the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  handful 
of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before 
the  African,  who  revels  in  the  heat  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  to  develop  under  it 
all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
the   Mexican    Gulf,   cultivate   friendly 
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sentiments  towards  communities  whose 
whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach 
to  their  institutions,  a  witness  against 
their  wrongs,  and  whose  ardent  sympa- 
thies will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
slave  ?  Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must 
grow  from  this  neighborhood  of  hostile 
principles,  of  communities  regarding  one 
another  with  unextinguish^le  hatred 
All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  will 
have  cause  to  dread  our  power,  but  none 
so  much  as  the  emancipated.  Is  it  not 
more  than  possible  that  wars,  having 
for  an  object  the  subjup;ation  of  the  col- 
ored race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempt- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
dominion  along  the  Mexican  Gulf  ?  Can 
England  view  our  encroachments  with- 
out alarm  ?  I  know  it  is  thought  that, 
staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enor- 
mous debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage 
in  war.  But  other  nations  of  Europe 
have  islands  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
to  induce  them  to  make  conmion  cause 
with  her.  Other  nations  look  with  jeal- 
ousy on  our  peculiar  institutions  and  our 
growing  maritime  power.  Other  nations 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or 
control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  exam- 
ple. It  is  understood  that»  at  one  period 
of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which 
rendered  all  her  foreign  possessions  in- 
secure, we  sought  n'om  France  and 
Great  Britain  assurances  that  they 
would  not  possess  themselves  of  Cuba. 
Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her  colo- 
nies from  Spain,  and  after  our  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
the  message  of  the  Pr^esident,  that  we 
should  regard  as  hostile  any  interference 
on  their  part  with  these  new  govern- 
ments, **for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any 
other  way."  I,  of  course,  have  no  com- 
munication with  foreign  cabinets  ;  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has 
remonstrated  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  this  country.  An  English  min- 
ister would  be  unworthy  of  his  office 
who  should  see  another  state  greedily 
swallowing  up  territories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  British  colonies,  and  not 
strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the 
danger.  I  have  just  referred  to  the 
warning  given  by  us  to  the  powers  of 


Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  colonies  torn  from 
Spain.  How  will  Europe  interpret  our 
act,  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and  take  this 
stride  towards  Mexico  ?  WiU  she  not 
suspect  that  we  purposed  to  drive  away 
the  older  vultures  in  order  to  keep  the 
victim  to  ourselves ;  that,  conscious  of 
growing  power,  we  foresaw,  in  the  ex- 
clusion ot  foreign  states,  the  sure  exten- 
sion of  our  own  dominion  over  the  Nev 
World  ?  Can  we  expect  those  powers, 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  to 
heed  our  warning?  Will  they  k>ok 
patiently  on,  and  see  the  young  voltun 
feasting  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  flesh- 
ing itself  for  the  spoils  which  their  own 
possessions  will  next  present  ?  Will  it 
be  strange  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the 
plunder,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  should  make  this  continent  the 
object  of  their  policy  to  an  extent  «e 
have  never  dreamed  "i 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance 
that  we  should  use  every  just  means  to 
separate  this  continent  from  the  pdlitia 
of  Europe,  that  we  should  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  connection,  except 
commercial,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  that  we  should  give  to  for- 
eign states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for 
insinuating  themselves  into  our  a&iis. 
For  this  end,  we  should  maintain  tow- 
ards our  sister  republics  a  more  libciat 
policy  than  was  ever  adopted  by  nation 
towards  nation.  We  should  strive  t» 
appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  is 
reconcile  them  to  each  other.  We 
should  even  make  sacrifices  to  build  19 
their  strength.  'Weak  and  divided,  they 
cannot  but  lean  upon  foreign  support. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  preveiit 
or  allay  the  jealousies  which  the  great 
superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to 
awaken.  By  an  opposite  polic}'  we  shaft 
favor  foreign  i nterference.  By  encroadh 
ing  on  Mexico  we  shall  throw  her  itfO 
the  arms  of  Europoan  states,  shall  co»* 
pel  her  to  seek  defence  in  transatfanfic 
alliance.  How  plain  is  it.  that  affiance 
with  Mexico  wdl  be  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  that  her  defenders  will 
repay  themselves  by  making  her  subset* 
vient  to  their  views,  that  they  will  th»» 
strike  root  in  her  soil,  roonopoliie  her 
trade,  and  control  her  resources.  Asd 
with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  agsrcsr 
sions  of  others  on  our  neighbor,  d  we 
give  an  example  of  aggression?    Stil 
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more,  if  bv  our  advances  we  put  the 
colonies  01  England  in  new  peril,  with 
what  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation 
of  Cuba  ?  Suppose  her,  with  that  mag- 
nificent island  in  her  hands,  to  command 
die  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi ;  will  the  Western  States 
find  compensation  for  this  formidable 
neighborhood  in  the  privilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico 
are  to  be  entailed  on  us  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  And  is  war  the  policy 
bv  which  this  country  is  to  flourish  ? 
Was  it  for  interminable  conflicts  that  we 
formed  our  Union?  Is  it  blood,  shed 
for  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our 
institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the 
greatest  maritime  power  that  our  com- 
mzrce  is  to  gain  strength  ?  Is  it  by 
arming  against  ourselves  the  moral  sen- 
timents of  the  world  that  we  are  to  build 
up  national  honor?  Must  we  of  the 
North  buckle  on  our  armor  to  fight  the 
battles  of  slavery ;  to  fight  for  a  posses- 
sion which  our  moral  pnnciples  and  just 
jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with 
our  confederacy?  In  .attaching  Texas 
to  ourselves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and 
at  the  same  time  expose  new  points  of 
attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at  so 
many  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  mili- 
tary force.  Great  armies  will  rcauire 
great  revenues,  and  raise  up  great  chief- 
tains.  Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  place  it  under   such 

Suardians?  Is  the  republic  bent  on 
ying  by  its  own  hands?  Does  not 
every  man  feel  that,  with  war  for  our 
habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be  pre- 
served ?  If  ever  a  country  were  bound 
to  peace,  it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great 
interest.  In  peace  our  resources  are  to 
be  developed,  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  to  be  established,  and 
the  interferins"  claims  of  liberty  and  order 
to  be  adjusted.  In  peace  we  are  to  dis- 
charge our  great  debt  to  the  human  race, 
and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting 
its  fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to 
adopt  a  policy,  however  gainful,  which, 
as  it  mav  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a 
career  ol  war.  A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
Tidual,  is  bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacri- 
ices,  a  position  which  will  favor  peace, 
justice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
mfluence  on  the  world.  A  nation  pro- 
voking war  by  cupidity,  by  encroach- 
ment, and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to  propa- 


gate the  curse  of  slaveiv,  is  alike  false 
to  itself,  to  God,  and  to  the  human  race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration 
of  what  is  to  me  the  strongest  argument 
against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  This  measure  will  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery.  I  have  necessarily 
glanced  at  this  topic  in  the  preceding 
pages;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calefy, 
but  I  must  speak  earnestly ;  and  I  feel, 
and  rejoice  to  feel,  that  however  you 
may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet 
we  do  not  differ  as  to  the  great  princi- 
ple on  which  all  mv  remarks  and  re* 
monstrances  are  tounded.  Slavery 
seems  to  you,  as  to  me,  an  evil  and  a 
wron^.  Your  language  on  this  subject 
has  given  me  a  satisfaction  for  which  I 
owe  you  thanks ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am 
now  to  say,  I  may  use  expressions  which 
you  may  think  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candor  will  recognize  in  them  the 
signs  of  deep  conviction,  and  will  acquit 
me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said, 
will  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It 
is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  intended  to  do 
so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  agitated  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States ;  and  it 
was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength 
and  extension  it  would  give  the  slave- 
holding  interest.  In  a  series  of  essays, 
ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator 
in  Congress,  it  was  maintained  that  five 
or  six  slave-holding  States  would  by  this 
measure  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  he 
even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine 
States  as  large  as  Kentucky  might  be 
formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  In 
Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calcula- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  increased 
value  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
slaves,  and  it  was  even  said  that  this 
acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty 
per  cent.  Of  late  the  langx^c  on  this 
subject  is  most  explicit.  The  mat 
argument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it 
will  strengthen  ''the  peculiar  institu- 
tions "  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new  and 
vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread 
over  regions  to  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  set  limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is 
but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back 
and  humble  our  cupidity  and  ambition. 
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But  one  guilty  success  is  often  suffered 
to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with 
greater,  in  order  that  a  more  awful 
retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  the  op- 
pressed. Texas,  smitten  with  slaverv, 
will  spread  the  infection  beyond  herself. 
We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have 
been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence; nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  sea- 
son forbids  its  return.  By  annexing 
Texas,  we  mav  send  this  scourge  to  a 
distance,  whicn,  if  now  revealed,  would 
appall  us,  and  through  these  vast  regions 
every  cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke 
wratn  on  our  heads. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated 
In  the  old  States,  as  well  as  spread  over 
new.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  of 
some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  slave  cultivation.  Their 
neighborhood  to  communities  which  are 
flourishing  upder  free  labor  forces  on 
them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting 
this  better  system.  They  now  adhere 
to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth 
which 'it  extracts  from  the  soil,  but  be- 
cause it  furnishes  men  and  women  to 
be  sold  in  newly  settled  and  more 
southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breed- 
ine  and  slave-selling  that  these  States 
subsist  Take  away  from  them  a  foreign 
market,  and  slaver]^  would  die.  Of  con- 
sequence, by  opening  a  new  market,  it 
is  prolonged  and  invieorated.  By  an- 
nexing Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create 
it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe 
new  life  into  it,  where  its  end  seemed 
to  be  near.  States,  which  might  and 
ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the 
multiplicadon  of  slaves  their  great  aini 
and  cnief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have 
before  intimated,  —  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  —  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade,  we 
snail  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  foreign. 
This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in 
our  laws  to  be  felony;  but  we  make 
our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to 
rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their 
violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of 
sea-coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  irom 
the  seat  of  government  that  laws  may 
be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can 
you  exclude  slaves  from  Africa  ?  It  is 
well    known    that  cargoes  have  been 


landed  in  Louisiana.  What  is  to  drne 
them  from  Texas?  In  incorporatii^ 
this  region 'With  the  Union  to  make  it 
a  slave  country,  we  send  the  kidnapper 
to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to 
dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  tibe  de- 
fenceless villages  of  Africa;  we  chain 
the  helpless,  despairing  victims ;  crovd 
them  into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave- 
ship  ;  expose  them  to  the  unutterable 
cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and,  if 
they  survive  it,  crush  them  with  per- 
petual bondage. 

I  now  ask  whether,  as  a  people,  «e 
are  prepared  to  seize  on  a  neiEhborii^ 
territory  for  the  end  of  extenains  sla- 
very ?  I  ask  whether,  as  a  peopfe,  «e 
can  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
the  sight  of  the  nations,  and  adopt 
this  atrocious  policy?  Sooner  perish! 
Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  firaai 
the  record  of  nations ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the 
argument  against  slavery.  I  have  else- 
where given  my  views  of  it  In  tnrth, 
no  argument  is  needed.  The  evil  dL 
slavery  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  ol 
those  pnmary,  intuitive  truths  whidb 
need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  imaie- 
diatdy  received.  To  state  is  to  oa- 
demn  this  institution.  The  choke 
which  every  freeman  makes  of  detth 
for  his  child  and  for  every  thing  he  loves, 
in  preference  to  slavery,  shows  what  it 
is.  The  single  consideration  that,  br 
slavery,  one  human  bein^  is  pboea 
powerless  and  defenceless  m  the  haadi 
of  another,  to  be  driven  to  whatever 
labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  softer 
whatever  punishment  he  nuy  inflict,  ts 
live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of  Us 
pleasure,  —  this  is  all  that  is  needed  ID 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  hnman  hevt 
and  its  unfitness  for  irresponsible  pofvei; 
that,  of  all  conditions,  slavery  is  the 
most  hostile  to  the  digni^,  self-reqxct 
improvement,  rights,  anci  happiness  cf 
human  beings.  Is  it  within  the  boosidi 
of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boastin^flf 
freedom,  of  civilization,  of  ChristiaBity; 
should  systematically  strive  to  qvcad 
this  calamity  over  the  earth  ? 

To  peipetuate  and  extend  slavor  b 
not  now,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  wvit 
it  once  was.  We  cannot  shelter  osr- 
selves  under  the  errors  and  usages  of 
our  times.  We  do  not  belonjp  to  the 
dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism.  We  haw 
not  grown  up  under  the  prejudices  ol  a 
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blinding,  crushing  tyranny.    We  live  un- 
der free  institutions  and  under  the  broad 
light  of   Christianity.     Eveiy  principle 
of  oor  government  and  religion   con- 
demns davery.     The  spirit  of  our  a^^e 
condemns  it.    The  decree  of  the  civil- 
ized world    has    gone    out  against  it 
England  has  abolished  it.     France  and 
Denmark  meditate  its  abolition.     The 
chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia. 
In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized  nations, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
States,  not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  de- 
fence of  slavery.    All  the  great  names 
in  legislation  and  religion  are  against 
it.     The  most  enduring  reputations  of 
our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting 
it    Recall  the  great  men  or  this  ana 
the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  poets,  econo- 
mists, statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the 
reprobation  of  slavery.     The  leaders  of 
oi^sfng  religious  sects,  Weslev,  the 
patriarch  of  Methodism,  Edwards  and 
Hopkins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against 
slavery.    And  is  this  an  age  in  which  a 
free  and  Christian  people  shall  delib- 
erately resolve  to  extena  and  perpetuate 
the  evil  ?    In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves 
off  from  the  communion  of  the  nations ; 
we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our 
age;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  opposition 
of  our  times  to  slaverv  is  an  accident, 
a  temporary  gust  of  opmion,  an  eddy  in 
the  current  cS  human  thought,  a  fashion 
to  pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on 
the  stj^.  He  who  so  says  must  have 
read  history  with  a  superficial  eye,  and 
Is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding 
society.  Christianity  has  done  more  than 
all  things  to  determine  the  character  and 
direction  of  our  present  civilization ; 
and  who  can  question  or  overlook  the 
tendency  and  design  of  this  religion  ? 
Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to 
make  man  unutterably  dear  to  man,  to 
pour  contempt  on  outward  distinctions, 
to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts 
for  the  elevation  of  all.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, the  differences  of  nations  and 
rank  are  softening.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men, 
the  science,  literature,  commerce,  edu- 
cation of  the  Christian  world  are  tending. 


Who  cannot  see  this  mighty  movement 
of  Providence  ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to 
call  it  a  temporary  impulse  ?  Who  so  dar- 
ing, so  impious,  as  to  strive  to  arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments in  the  Christian  world?  To 
secure  more  and  more  to  every  man  his 
rights,  be  his  condition  what  it  may. 
Even  in  despotisms,  where  political 
rights  are  denied,  private  ri^ts  are 
held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  ab- 
solute monarch  is  more  and  more  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  to  extend  their  protection  and  re- 
straints over  all  classes  and  individuals 
without  distinction.  Equality  before 
the  law  is  the  maxim  01  the  civilized 
world.  To  place  the  rights  of  a  large 
part  of  the  community  bevond  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  to  place  naif  a  people 
under  private,  irresponsible  power,  is  to 
o(>pose  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  glorious  tendencies  of  modem  times. 
WJio  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this 
reverence  for  private  rights  amons  the 
fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day  r  Is 
it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truth? 
And  dare  we,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  grand 
feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  pri** 
vate  rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modem  history  with 
any  care,  must  discern  in  it  a  steady, 
growing  movement  towards  one  most 
interesting  result,  —  I  mean  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  of  society. 
This  is  not  a  recent,  accidental  turn  of 
human  affairs.  We  can  trace  its  begin- 
ning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow 
advances  in  subsequent  periods,  until  it 
has  become  the  master  movement  of 
our  a^.  Is  it  not  plain  that  those  who 
toil  with  their  hands,  and  whose  produc- 
tive industry  is  the  spring  of  all  wealth, 
are  rising  from  the  condition  of  beasts 
of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  re- 
duced, to  the  consciousness,  intelligence, 
self-respect,  and  proper  happiness  of 
men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the 
improvements  once  confined  to  the  few  ? 
He  who  overlooks  this  has  no  compre* 
hension  of  the  ^at  work  of  Providence, 
or  of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times ; 
and  is  this  an  age  for  efforts  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  very 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the 
laborer,  and  to  make  him  a  machine  for 
another^s  gratification  ? 
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I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to 
such  views,  that,  do  what  we  will  with 
the  laborer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is 
and  must  be  in  reality  a  slave.  The 
doctrine  has  been  published  at  the 
South,  that  nature  has  made  two  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  op- 
erative, and  that  the  class  who  work  are, 
to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in  whose 
service  they  are  engaged.  In  a  report 
on  the  mail,  recently  o£Eered  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  an  e£Eort  was 
made  to  establish  resemblances  between 
slavery  and  the  condition  of  free  labor- 
ers, for  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  shades  of  difference  between 
them  are  not  very  strong.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man 
who  has  trod  the  soil  of  New  Eneland, 
and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  colleges  ? 
Whom  did  he  meet  at  that  college  ? 
The  sons  of  her  laborers,  — young  men 
whose  hands  had  been  hardened  at 
the  plough.  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  lamilies  of  laborers  have  furnished 
every  department  in  life  amonf  us  with 
illustrious  men,  have  furnished  our  he- 
roes in  war,  our  statesmen  in  council, 
our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar, 
our  merchants  whose  enterprises  em- 
brace  the  whole  earth  ?  What  i  the 
laborer  of  the  free  State  a  slave,  and 
to  be  ranked  with  the  despised  negro, 
whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil,  and  whose 
dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irre- 
sponsible power  ?  If  there  be  a  firm, 
independent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  man  who  tills  the  fields  of 
the  free  States,  and  moistens  them  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I  recendy  beard 
of  a  visitor  from  the  South  compassion- 
ating the  operatives  of  our  manufacto- 
ries, as  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
slave.  What  carries  the  young  woman 
to  the  manufactory  ?  Not,  generally, 
the  want  of  a  comfortable  home;  but 
sometimes  the  desire  of  supplving  her- 
self with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  sat- 
isfy the  affluent,  and  oftener  the  desire 
of  fiirnishins^  in  more  than  decent  style 
the  home  where  she  Is  to  sustain  the 
nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  life.  Generally  speak- 
ing, each  of  these  youn^  women  has  her 
Elan  of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams, 
er  spring  of  action  in  her  own  free  will, 
and  amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  sea- 
sons for  intellectual  and  religious  cult- 


ure. It  is  common  in  New  England 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  repair  to  the 
large  towns,  and  there  to  establish  them- 
selves as  domestics  in  families,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  South  will  be  peculiarijr 
disposed  to  identify  with  slavery.  But 
what  brings  these  young  men  to  the 
city  }  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter 
time  a  sum  with  which  to  purchase  i 
farm  at  home  or  in  the  West,  perhaps 
to  become  traders ;  and  in  these  voct 
tions  they  not  unfrequently  rise  to  con- 
sideration, and  to  what,  in  their  places 
of  residence,  is  called  wealth.  I  have  ii 
m^  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished 
alike  by  vigor  and  elevation  ol  mind, 
who  began  life  by  hiring  himself  as  a 
laborer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a 
family  as  a  domestic^  and  now  he  is  the 
honored  associate  of  the  roost  enligbt- 
ened  men,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  thoueht  It 
is  true  that  much  remains  to  be  cme  for 
the  laboring  class  in  the  most  favored 
regions ;  but  the  intelligence  already 
spread  through  this  class  b  an  earnest 
of  a  brighter  day,  of  the  most  g^oiMs 
revolution  in  history,  of  the  elevation  cf 
the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  buBia. 
beings. 

It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  comtij 
to  forward  wis  revolution,  and  never  was 
a  sublimer  work  committed  to  a  natioo. 
Our  mission  is  to  deviate  society  throng. 
all  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  ra-. 
man  being  the  means  of  progress,  tor 
substitute  the  government  of  equal  lavsi 
for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals, 
prove  that,  under  popular  institntia»i| 
the  people  may  be  carried  forward,  f 
the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable 
enjo>ing  the  noblest  blessings  of 
social  state.  The  prejudice,  that  ' 
is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst 
dices  handed  down  from  barbarous 
is  to  receive  here  a  practical  refatatMi&i 
The  power  <A  liberty  to  raise  up 
whole  people,  this  is  the  great  idea 
which  our  mstitutions  rest,  and  which 
to  be  wrought  out  in  our  history, 
a  nation  having  such  a  mis»oii 
it  and  even  fight  against  the 
which  it  is  speciuly  called  to 
mote  ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it 
be  accomplished,  would  do  much  to 
termine  the  future  history  and 
ter  of  this  country.    It  is  one  of 
measures  which  call  a  nation  to 
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reflect,  look  forward,  because  their  force 
is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts  of 
government,  intensely  exciting  at  the 
moment,  are  ^et  of  little  importance, 
because  their  influence  is  too  transient 
to  leave  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  ad' 
ministration  may  impoverish  a  people  at 
home,  or  cripple  its  energies  abroad,  for 
a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds  heal 
soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its 
powers,  and  starts  forward  with  increased 
impulse,  after  the  momentary  suspension 
of  its  activity.  The  chief  mterest  of  a 
people  lies  in  measures  which,  making, 
perhaps,  little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its 
character,  to  determine  its  policy  and 
fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among 
nations.  A  fearful  responsibilitv  rests 
on  those  who  originate  or  control  these 
pregnant  acts.  The  destiny  of  millions 
IS  m  their  hands.  The  execration  of 
millioas  may  fall  on  their  heads.  Long 
after  present  excitements  shall  have 
passed  away,  long  after  they  and  their 
generation  shall  have  vanished  from  the 
earth,  the  fruits  of  their  agency  will  be 
reaped.  Such  a  measure  is  that  of  which 
I  now  write.  It  will  commit  us  to  a  de- 
emdine  policy,  the  issues  of  which  lie 
beyond  human  foresight  In  openings 
to  ourselves  vast  regions,  through  which 
we  may  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading 
it  for  this,  among  otner  ends,  that  the 
slave-holding  States  may  bear  rule  in 
the  national  councils,  we  make  slavery 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state. 
We  make  it  the  basis  of  power,  the 
spring  or  guide  of  public  measures,  the 
object  for  which  the  revenues,  strength, 
and  wealth  of  the  country  are  to  be  ex- 
hausted. Slavery  will  be  branded  on 
our  front,  as  the  great  idea,  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  country.  We  shall 
renounce  .our  high  calling  as  a  people, 
and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degra- 
dation ?  Are  we  prepared  to  couple 
with  the  name  of  our  country  the  infamy 
of  deliberately  spreading  slavery  ?  and 
especially  of  spreading  it  through  regions 
from  which  the  wise  and  humane  leg- 
islation of  a  neighboring  republic  had 
excluded  it  ?  We  call  Mexico  a  semi- 
barbarous  people ;  and  yet  we  talk  of 
planting  slavery  where  Mexico  would 
not  suffer  it  to  live.  What  American 
will  not  blush  to  lift  his  head  in  Europe, 
if  this  disgrace  shall  be  fastened  on  his 


country  ?  Let  other  calamities,  if  God 
so  will,  come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped 
in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk  through 
our  land.  Let  famine  thin  our  popuUi- 
tion.  Let  the  world  join  hands  against 
our  free  institutions,  and  deluge  our 
shores  with  blood.  All  this  can  oe  en- 
dured A  few  years  of  industry  and 
peace  will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers, 
and  spread  fruitfulness  over  our  deso- 
lated fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  it- 
self to  the  work  of  spreading  and  per- 
petuating slavery,  stamps  itself  with  a 
guUt  and  shame  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on 
which  we  have  rested,  that  slavery  was 
not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  be- 
queathed us  by  our  fathers,  will  avsdl 
us  no  longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be 
assumed  by  ourselves. 

It  is  very  lamentable  that,  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  South,  any 
shoula  be  found  so  wanting  to  their  own 
fame  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery. 
That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only 
at  the  interests  of  the  day  and  the 
chances  of  the  next  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions  by 
which  they  hope  to  rise,  is  a  thing  of 
course.  But  that  men,  who  might  leave 
honorable  and  enduring  record  of  them- 
selves in  their  country's  history,  who 
might  associate  their  names  with  their 
country's  progress,  and  who  are  solemn- 
ly bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and 
purify  public  sentiment,  that  such/  ihen 
should  lend  their  great  powers  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark 
symptoms  of  the  times.  Can  such  men 
be  satisfied  with  the  sympathies  and 
shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  passing  moment  ?  Have  they 
nothing  of  that  prophetic  instinct  by 
which  truly  great  men  read  the  future  ? 
Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sen- 
tence now  passed  on  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  defended  the  slave-trade  ?  We  have 
to  rejoice.  Sir,  that  you,  amidst  the  ex- 
citements of  the  time,  have  always  given 
your  testimony  against  slavery.  You 
nave  adhered  to  the  doctrine  which  the 
great  men  of  the  South  of  the  last  gen- 
eration asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil 
We  shall  not  forget  this  among  the  good 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  your 
country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears  that,  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery  is  to 
be  continued  and  extended.    But  I  wish 
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not  to  be  understood  as  having  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  approaching 
faU  of  the  institution.  It  may  be  pro- 
longed, to  our  reproach  and  greater  ulti- 
mate suffering.  But  fall  it  will  and  must. 
This,  Sir,  you  know,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  to  know.  The  advocates  of  sla- 
very must  not  imagine  that  to  carry  a 
vote  is  to  sustain  their  cause.  With  all 
their  power,  they  cannot  withstand  the 
providence  of  God,  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  the  destinies  of  the  race. 
To  succeed,  they  must  roll  back  time 
to  the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther 
to  the  cell  of  his  monastery,  must  ex- 
tinguish the  growing  light  of  Christianity 
ana  moral  science,  must  blot  out  the 
declaration  of  American  independence. 
The  fall  of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the 
descent  of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws 
are  as  irresistible  as  physical.  In  the 
most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe, 
a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society 
by  vindicating  slavery.  The  slave-holder 
must  not  imagine  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  fight  with  a  few  societies.  These 
of  themselves  are  nothing.  He  should 
not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are 
strong,  only  as  representing  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  worlcL  His 
battle  is  with  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  human 
affairs.  These  are  not  to  be  withstood 
by  artful  strokes  of  policy,  or  by  daring 
crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and 
th^  world's  Maker.  Every  day  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  are  forsaking 
him.  Can  he  hope  to  sustain  slavery 
against  the  moral  feeling,  the  solemn 
sentence  of  the  human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  *' peculiar 
institutions  "  from  close  connection  with 
other  communities,  comprehends  little 
the  progress  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
spirit  which  is  spreading  through  other 
communities  finds  no  organ  within  its 
borders,  and  the  strength  of  this  is 
therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it 
looks  on  antislavery  movements  in  any 
part  of  the  counby  as  an  accident 
which  a  little  force  can  put  down.  It 
might  as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the 
winds.  The  South  is  ignorant  of  what 
it  most  needs  to  know.  A  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  from  that  quarter  told 
me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  could  not 
learn  at  home  the  working  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  an 
experiment  of   infinite  interest  to  the 


slave-holder  is  going  on  at  his  door,  and 
he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it 
were  occurring  in  another  planet.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions.  There 
are  at  the  South  philosophical  observ- 
ers of  the  progress  of  human  affairs. 
But  in  such  a  state  of  society  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  truth  on  this  subject 
Were  it  known,  the  project  of  buildiog 
a  power  on  the  diffusion  of  slavery 
would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  madness, 
as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  witii 
unfriendly  feelinp^s  towards  the  Sooth. 
All  such  I  disclaim.  Strange  as  it  maj 
seem,  if  I  have  partialities,  they  are 
rather  for  the  South.  I  spent  a  part  oi 
my  early  life  in  that  region,  when  man- 
ners probably  retained  more  of  their 
primitive  character  than  they  now  do; 
and  to  a  youn^  man,  unaccostomed  to 
life  and  its  penis,  there  was  somethiiff 
singularly  captivating  In  the  unbomuF 
ed  hospitality,  the  impulsive  generontv, 
the  carelessness  of  the  future,  the  fnux, 
open  manners,  the  buovant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  the  people ;  aad 
though  I  have  since  learned  to  interpret 
more  wisely  what  I  then  saw,  still  the 
impressions  which  I  then  received,  sad 
the  friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earfier 
ase  with  the  youth  of  the  South,  haic 
always  given  me  a  leaning  towards  tiol 
part  of  the  country.  I  am  onconsckMi 
of  local  prejudices.  My  interest  in  the 
South  stren^hens  my  desire  to  avcft 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
That  act,  I  feel,  will  fix  an  indeQik 
stain  on  the  South.  It  will  cooficl 
with  the  generous  elements  of  characur 
which  I  take  pleasure  in  recoUecdag 
there.  The  South  will  cease  to  be  whit 
it  was.  In  the  period  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred, slavery  was  acknowled|;ed  tiboe 
to  be  a  great  eviL  I  heard  it  spokcft 
of  freely  with  abhorrence.  The  moni 
sentiment  of  the  community  on  this 
point  was  not  corrupt  The  principles 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  foini 
a  wide  response.  The  doctrine  tilat 
slaverv  is  a  good  if  spread  by  the  sen- 
ure  ot  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  re«h 
lution,  the  most  disastrous  whidi  cat 
befall  the  South.  It  will  raralyie  etery 
effort  for  escape  from  this  < 
evil.  A  deadly  sophistrv  will 
on  men's  consciences  ana  hearts, 
til  terrible  convulsions  —  God's  joit 
judgments — will  hasten  the  dcfivcnace 
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which  human  justice  and  benevolence 
were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I   now  proceed  to  another  im- 
portant argument  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country — the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  bearings  of  the 
measure  on  our  National  Union.    Next 
to  liberty,  union  is  our  great  political 
interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loos- 
ened—  it  may  be  dissolved  —  by  the 
proposed  extension  of  our  territory.     I 
will  not  say  that  every  extension  must 
be  pernicious,  that  our  government  can- 
not hold  together  even  our  present  con- 
federacy, that  the  central  heart  cannot 
send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States 
which  are  to  spring  up  within  our  pres- 
ent borders.    Old  theories  must  be  cau- 
tiously applied   to    the  institutions  of 
this  country.     If   the  federal  govern- 
ment will  abstain  from  minute  legisla- 
tion, and  rie^dly  confine  itself  within 
constitutional  bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond 
of  union  to  more  extensive  communi- 
ties than  were  ever  comprehended  un- 
der one  sway.     Undoubtedly,  there  is 
peril  in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the 
chief  benefit  of  the  Union,  which  is  the 
preservation  of  peaceful  relations  among 
neighboring  States,  is  so  vast,  that  some 
risk  should  be  taken  to  secure  it  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.     The  objec- 
tion to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  drawn 
from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to 
the  country,  though  very  serious,  is  not 
decisive.    A  far  more  serious  objection 
is,  that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  tor  the 
avowed  purpose  of   multipl)dng  slave- 
holdinii^  States,  and  thus  giving  political 
power.     This  cannot,  ought  not  to  be 
borne.     It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length 
demand,  the  separation  of  the  States. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  alto- 
gether without  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
South.  The  South  has  exerted,  and 
cannot  help  exerting,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  influence  on  the  confederacy. 
The  slave-holding  States  have  alreaay 
advantages  for  co-operation,  and  for 
swaying  the  countrv,  which  the  others 
do  not  possess.  The  free  States  have 
no  great  common  interest,  like  slavery, 
to  hold  them  together.  They  differ  m 
character,  feelings,  and  pursuits.  They 
agree  but  on  one  point,  and  that  a  neg- 
ative one,  —  the  absence  of  slavery ;  and 
this  distinction,  as  is  well  known,  makes 
no  lively  impression  on  the  conscious- 
ness, and  in  no  degree  counteracts  the 


influences  which  divide  them  from  one 
another.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
well-known  fact,  that  in  the  free  States 
the  subject  of  politics  is  of  secondary 
importance,  whilst  at  the  South  it  is 
paramount  At  the  North  every  man 
must  toil  for  subsistence,  and,  amidst 
the  feverish  competitions  and  anxieties 
of  the  ea^er  and  universal  pursuit  of 
gain,  political  power  is  sought  with  little 
comparative  aviditv.  In  some  districts 
it  is  hard  to  find  fit  representatives  for 
Congress,  so  backward  are  superior  men 
to  forego  the  emoluments  of  their  voca- 
tion, the  prospects  of  independence,  for 
the  uncertainties  of  public  life.  At  the 
North,  too,  a  vast  amount  of  ener^  is 
absorbed  in  associations  of  a  religious, 
philanthropic,  literary  character.  The 
apathy  of  the  free  States  in  reeard  to 
Texas  —  an  apathy  from  which  they  arc 
just  beginning  to  be  roused  —  is  a  strik- 
ing pHroof  of  their  almost  incredible  in- 
difference to  political  power.  Perhaps 
no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  confederations.  What  a  con- 
trast does  the  South  form  with  the 
divided  and  slumbering  North  !  There, 
one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of 
which  all  the  members  of  the  community 
have  a  perpetual  consciousness  ;  there, 
a  peculiar  element  is  found,  which 
spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass, 
and  impresses  itself  on  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  society.  Slavery  is  not  a 
superficial  distinction.  Nothing  decides 
the  character  of  a  people  more  than  the 
form  and  determination  of  labor.  H  ence 
we  find  a  unity  at  the  South  unknown  at 
the  North.  At  the  South,  too,  the  pro- 
prietors, released  from  the  necessity  of 
labor,  and  having  little  of  the  machinery 
of  associations  to  engage  their  attention, 
devote  themselves  to  politics  with  a  con- 
centration of  zeal  which  a  Northern  man 
can  only  comprehend  by  residing  on  the 
spot.  Hence  the  South  has  profes- 
sional politicians,  —  a  character  hardlv 
known  in  the  free  States.  The  result 
is  plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled 
the  country.  It  must  always  have  an 
undue  power.  United,  as  the  North 
cannot  be,  it  can  always  link  with  itself 
some  discontented  portion  at  the  North, 
which  it  can  liberally  reward  by  the  pat- 
ronage which  the  possession  01  the  gov- 
ernment confers.  That  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  South  should  be 
prejudiced  by  the  North  is  one  of  those 
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moral  impossibilities  against  which  it  is 
folly  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent  that  the  South 
should  extend  its  already  disproportion- 
ate power  by  an  indefinite  extension  of 
territory,  because  we  maintain  that  its 
dispositions  towards  us  gives  us  no 
pledge  that  its  power  will  ht  well  used. 
It  is,  unhappily,  too  well  known  that  it 
wants  friendlv  feelings  towards  the 
North.  Divicfed  from  us  by  an  institu- 
tion which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and 
which  will  never  suffer  it  to  rival  our 
prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with 
favor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is 
blind  to  our  virtues.  At  the  North,  no 
unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  Soutn.  We  arc  too  busy  and  too 
prosperous  for  hatred.  We  complain 
that  our  good-will  is  not  reciprocated. 
We  complain  that  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  sometimes  found  lit- 
tle mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  South. 
Still  more,  we  feel  —  though  we  are 
slow  to  complain  of  it  —  that  in  Con- 
gress, the  common  ground  of  the  con- 
federacy, we  have  had  to  encounter  a 
tone  and  bearing  which  it  has  required 
the  colder  temperament  of  the  North  to 
endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  we  now  hold.  We 
cannot  consent  that  our  confederacy 
should  spread  over  the  wilds  of  Mexico 
to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.  The 
ola  balance  of  the  country  is  unfavor- 
able enough.  We  cannot  consent  that 
a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in,  which 
may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  I  give  you. 
Sir,  the  feelings  of  the  North.  In  part 
they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies, 
often  groundless,  are  the  necessary 
fruits  of  confederations.  On  that  ac- 
count, measures  must  not  be  adopted 
disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unex- 
pectedly, the  old  distributions  of  power, 
and  directly  aimed  at  that  result. 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  to  endanger  the  Union.  It 
will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  majority  at  the 
North  have  discouraged  the  discussion 
of  this  topic,  on  the  ground  that  slavery 
was  imposed  on  the  South  by  necessity, 
that  its  continuance  was  not  of  choice, 
and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  a  rem* 


edy  in  their  own  way.  Let  slavery  be 
svstematically  proposed  as  the  policy  6L 
tnese  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in 
efforts  to  establish  political  power,  and 
a  new  feeling  will  burst  forUi  throogli 
the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  concen- 
tration of  moral,  religious,  p<^tical,  and 
patriotic  feelings.  Tne  fire,  now  smoth- 
ered, will  blaze  out,  and,  of  consequence, 
new  jealousies  and  exasperations  vOl 
be  kindled  at  the  South.  Strange,  that 
the  South  should  think  of  securing; 
its  *'  peculiar  institutions  "  by  videst 
means  1  Its  violence  necessarily  in- 
creases the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For 
example,  by  denying  the  right  of  petitkn 
to  those  who  sought  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  immediate  jurisdictioi 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  awakened  i 
spirit  which  will  overwhelm  Congress 
with  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored 
The  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  same  injurious  character, 
and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncoDipr»> 
mising  hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  «e 
have  seen  no  example,  and  which  wodi 
produce  a  reaction  very  dangenyus  10 
union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  giic 
rise  to  constitutional  questions  and  coa* 
flicts  which  cannot  be  adjusted.  It  k 
well  known  that  the  additions  to  our  te^ 
ritory  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  wot 
acceded  to  by  the  North,  thoagh  toy 
reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvioM 
utility.  But  it  has  been  seriooslf 
doubted  whether  the  powers  given  t^ 
the  Constitution  were  not  in  both  caMi 
transcended.  **At  the  time  Lonisaai 
was  acquired,  Mr.  JefEerson  himself  «M 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  treaty- 
making  authority,  under  the  Consti» 
tion  of  the  United  States,  was  i&caoip^ 
tent  to  make  such  an  acquisition  fiM 
a  foreign  power,  and  annex  it  to  lit 
Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  Ai 
Constitution  would  be  necessary  • 
sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Goveag 
Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  lofMril 
of  a  proposed  amendment  for  the  p^ 
pose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into  tto 
Union ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  ^^tl 
said  about  the  constitutional 
the  better.  Very  little  was  said 
it,  and  there  was  a  general  and 
acquiescence,  in  consequence  ol  Ai 
great  and  incalculable  advantages 
pected  from  the  acquisition  in  a  nati 
point  of  view.    The  purdiase  of  T 
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under  existing  circumstances,  might  pre- 
sent a  very  different  question.''  * 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
right  to  purchase  territory  is  incident 
to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty  of 
our  national  government  is  a  limited 
one.  The  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise among  independent  States,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  geographical  rela- 
tions and  local  interests  were  among 
the  essential  conditions  on  which  the 
compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  universally  acknowl- 
edged public  interests,  that  additions 
of  territory  should  be  made  to  our 
country.  But  can  it  be  admitted  that 
tike  Constitution  gives  power  to  the 
President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast 
realm  to  the  United  States,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  balance  be- 
tween different  sections,  or  of  securing 
ascendency  to  certain  parts  of  the  con- 
federacv?  Was  not  the  Constitution 
founded  on  conditions  or  considerations 
which  are  even  more  authoritative  than 
its  particular  provisions,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  which  must  be  death  to  our 
Union  ?  Besides,  a  new  (question  is  to 
be  opened  by  the  admission  of  Texas. 
We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  ad- 
mit an  independent  community,  invested 
with  sovereigntv,  into  the  confedera- 
tion; and  can  the  treaty-making  power 
do  this  ?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations, 
however  vast,  to  the  Union  ?  Does  not 
the  question  carry  its  own  answer  ?  By 
^e  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would 
not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  consid- 
ered as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  free  States,  in  case 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to 
the  slave-holdii^^  States,  *'We  regard 
<his  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  essential  conditions  of  the  na- 
tional compact  are  violated.  To  you 
Ipe  will  faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not 
join  ottrselv;*s  to  this  new  and  iniquitous 
acquisition.  We  will  not  become  part- 
ners in  ^our  wars  with  Mexico  and 
Europe,  in  your  schemes  of  spreading 
and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes 
of  conquest  in  your  unrighteous  spoils." 
^o  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  my- 
self, as  the  means  of  peace.  But,  with 
Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace.  Texas, 
brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring 
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with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It 
will  chanee  our  relations  to  other  coun- 
tries, ana  to  one  another.  A  pacific 
division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me 
to  threaten  less  contention  than  a  linger- 
ing, feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
such  as  must  be  expected  under  this 
fatal  innovation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen 
millions,  and,  as  such,  may  seem  too 
insignificant  to  protest  against  a  public 
measure.  But  in  this  country  every 
man,  even  the  obscurest,  participates 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  responsible 
for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode 
of  opposition,  proportioned  to  his  sense 
of  the  evil,  he  absolves  himself  from 
the  guilt  For  one,  then,  I  say,  that 
earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separation 
of  these  States,  and  though  this  event 
would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  my  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it 
more  readily  than  to  the  reception  of 
Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I  shrink 
from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from 
an  act  which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  peo- 
ple to  robbery  and  war,  to  the  work 
of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  with- 
out limitation  or  end.  I  do  not  desire 
to  share  the  responsibility,  or  to  live 
under  the  laws  01  a  government  adopt- 
ing such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a 
spirit,  as  would  be  expressed  by  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  with  our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  in- 
corporating Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new 
prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  in- 
sist on  the  division  of  the  States.  It 
would,  in  so  doing,  consult  best  its  own 
safety.  It  should  studiously  keep  itseff 
from  communion  with  the  free  part  of 
the  country.  It  should  suffer  no  rail- 
road from  that  section  to  cross  its  bor- 
ders. It  should  block  up  intercourse 
with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more, 
it  should  abjure  connection  with  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  for  from  every 
country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  in- 
fluence hostile  to  slavery.  It  should 
borrow  the  code  of  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically 
against  the  infectious  books,  opinions, 
and  visits  of  foreigners.  Its  pride,  as 
well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  in- 
sulation; for,  having  once  taken  the 
ground  that  slavery  is  a  good,  to  be 
spread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets 
among   civilized   and  improving   com- 
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munities.  It  cannot  be  recognized  as 
an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point 
the  decree  of  the  world  has  gone  lorth, 
and  no  protests  or  clamors  can  drown 
the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  strength  with  every  new  gen- 
eration. A  community,  acknowledging 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  continuing  it 
onlv  because  the  first  law  of  nature, 
sell- preservation,  seems  to  require  grad- 
ual processes  of  change,  may  retain  the 
respect  of  those  who  deem  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding 
itself  to  slavery  inseparably,  with  choice 
and  aifection,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  plaeue  far  and  wide,  must 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations  ; 
and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shake 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it  in  tes- 
timony of  his  reprobation. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  bead 
of  this  communication.  I  observe,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free  institutions, 
—  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union, — 
forbids  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
cussion, that  this  measure  will  exert  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  this  country,  bv 
sanctioning  plunder,  by  inflaming  cupia- 
ity,  by  encouraging  lawless  speculation, 
by  bringing  into  the  confederacy  a  com- 
munity whose  whole  history  and  dr- 
cumstance?  are  adverse  to  moral  order 
and  wholesome  restraint,  by  violating 
national  faith,  by  proposing  immorsu 
and  inhuman  ends,  by  placing  us  as  a 
people  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
philanthropv,  and  the  advancing  move- 
ments of  the  civilized  world.  It  will 
spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too 
rife  among  us,  and,  in  so  doing,  it  will 
shake  the  foundations  of  freedom  at 
home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad. 
It  will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause 
which  has  been  confided  to  this  above 
all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals 
is  an  old  subject,  and  I  have  no  thought 
of  enlarging  on  the  general  truth,  I 
wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us  at 
the  present  moment,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril. 
There  are  S3miptoms  of  corruption 
amongst  us,  which  show  us  that  we 
cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
without  peculiar  hazard.  1  cannot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking 


freely  of  our  country,  as  freely  as  I 
should  of  any  other ;  and,  unhappDy, 
we  are  so  accustomed  as  a  people  to 
receive  incense,  to  be  soothed  by  flat- 
tery, and  to  account  reputation  as  a 
more  important  interest  than  morality, 
that  my  freedom  may  be  constmed  into 
a  kina  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  tiiis  dan- 
gerous weakness.  I  believe  that  molal- 
ity is  the  first  interest  of  a  people,  and 
that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  na- 
tions as  truly  as  in  individuals.  He 
who  helps  a  community  to  comprehcod 
itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher 
rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot, 
and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame. 

I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our 
freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering  on  i  | 
new  career  of  crime.     We  are  convpt  ! 
enough  already.     In  one  respect  oar  i 
institutions  have   disappointed  us  aO.  : 
They  have  not  wrought  out  for  us  that  | 
elevation  of  character  which  is  the  most 
precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substan- 
tial blessing  of  liberty.  Our  progress  is 
prosperity  has  indeea  been  the  wooder 
of  the  world ;  but  this  prosperity  has 
done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobfog 
influence  of  free  institutions.     The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  covintry  and 
of  our  times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a 
torrent  of  wealth ;  and  human  natnre 
has  not  been  strong  enough  for  tbe  as- 
sault of  such  severe  temptation.    Pros- 
perity has  become  dearer  than  freedom 
Government   is    regarded  more   as  i 
means  of  enriching  the  country  than  ol 
securing  private  rights.    We  nave  be- 
come wedded  to  gain  as  our  chief  food. 
That,  under  the  predominance  otdiii 
degiading  passion,  the  higher  virtncs^. 
the  morau  independence,  ue  sunpfid^ 
of  manners,  the  stern  uprightness,  die ' 
self-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  at 
man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  afe- 
guards  of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and 

five  place  to  selfish  calcubtioD  and  in- 
ulgence,  to  show  and  extravagance,  ts 
anxious,  envious,  discontented  striria^ 
to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  ganbiiic 
spirit  of  speculation,  will  surprise  on 
one  who  has  studied  human  natwe.  ■ 
The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citiiett 
is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national  , 
morality.  Whether,  without  some  ieiy 
trial,  some  signal  prostration  ol  oar 
prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  foire  and 
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self-denial  of  freemen,  is  a  question  not 
easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A 
spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the  com- 
munitv,  which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens 
the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of 
society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs 
are  taking  the  government  into  their 
hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds 
little  difficulty  in  stirring  up  multitudes 
to  violence.  When  we  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the 
arm  of  the  law  paralyzed  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  individuaL  Men  take  un- 
der their  own  protection  the  rights  which 
it  is  die  very  office  of  government  to 
secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as 
means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  per- 
petual proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self-constituted  tribunals 
for  the  regular  course  of  justice,  and  the 
infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in 
the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symp- 
toms of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from 
barbarism.  I  know  not  that  any  civil- 
ized country  on  earth  has  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  spectacle  so  atrocious 
as  the  burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a 
slow  fire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from 
the  whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gath- 
ered from  a  single  spot  Add  to  all 
this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force, 
the  extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige 
us  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  and  other  symptoms, 
the  confidence  of  many  reflecting  men 
in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much 
impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main 
pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust 
among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we 
must  seek  security  for  property  and  life 
in  a  stronger  government  is  a  spreading 
conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper 
their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in 

Erivate.  So  common  are  these  appre- 
ensions,  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  reached  £urof)e%  Not  long  a£0,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  enlightened  and 
fervent  friend  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain, 
beseeching  me  to  inform  him  how  far  he 
was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one 


of  his  countrymen  iust  returned  from 
the  United  States,  who  had  reported  to 
him  that,  in  the  most  respectable  soci- 
ety, he  had  again  and  again  been  told 
that  the  experiment  of  freedom  here 
was  a  failure,  and  that  ^ith  in  our  insti- 
tuticms  was  eone.  That  the  traveller 
misinterpreted  in  a  measure  what  he 
heard,  we  shall  all  acknowledge.  But 
is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  unchiUed 
among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  power 
as  keen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not 
parties  more  unscrupulous^  encroach 
on  the  Constitution  and  on  tne  rights  of 
minorities  ?  In  one  respect  we  must  all 
admit  a  change.  When  you  and  I  grew 
up,  what  a  deep  interest  pervaded  this 
country  in  the  success  of  free  institu- 
tions abroad !  With  what  throbbing 
hearts  did  we  follow  the  struggles  cS 
the  oppressed !  How  many  among  us 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  earth !  And 
now  who  cares  for  free  institutions 
abroad?  How  seldom  does  the  topic 
pass  men's  lips  !  Multitudes,  discour- 
aged by  the  licentiousness  at  home, 
doubt  tne  value  of  popular  institutions, 
especially  in  less  enbghtened  countries  ; 
whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up  in 
gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on  the  strug- 
gles of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  can 
drive  a  prosperous  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  care  little  whether  they  are  bond 
or  free. 

I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw 
a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  condition. 
But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among  those 
who  hope  against  hope;  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the 
despondence  of  those  who,  hmenting  the 
corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  hft  a 
finger  to  withstand  it.  I  am  far,  very 
far,  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  but 
such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom. 
Among  dark  omens,  1  see  favorable  in- 
fluences, remedial  processes,  counteract- 
ing agencies.  I  well  know  that  the 
vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more 
noise  and  show  than  the  sound.  I  know 
that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institu- 
tions are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in 
the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  disappointment  and  irritation. 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  imminent  peril  would 
wake  up  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many 
who  slumber  in  these  days  of  ease  and 
security.    It  is  also  true  that,  with  all 
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our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  moral  restraint,  and  self- 
respect  amone  us  than  through  any 
other  community.  Still,  I  am  compelled 
to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption 
among  us  which  menaces'  freedom  and 
our  dearest  interests  ;  and  a  policy  which 
will  give  new  and  enduring  impulse  to 
corruption,  which  will  multiply  indefi- 
nitely public  and  private  crime,  oueht 
to  be  reprobated  as  the  sorest  calamity 
we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her 
battles  in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds 
against  her.  Let  us  not  give  new  chances 
to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
sufEering  abroad,  through  the  defects 
and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as 
true  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  increased 
scepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad, 
republicanism  is  identified  with  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  American  name  has  not  risen  of 
late  in  the  world.  It  so  happens  that, 
whilst  writing^  I  have  received  a  news- 
paper from  England^  in  which  Lynch 
law  is  as  familiarly  associated  with  our 
country  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  estab- 
lishments. We  are  quoted  as  monu- 
ments of  the  degrading  tendencies  of 
popular  institutions.  When  I  visited 
England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican 
sentiments  were  freely  expressed  to 
me.  I  should  probably  hear  none  now. 
Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning  to 
severer  principles  of  government ;  and 
this  country  is  responsible  for  a  part 
of  this  change.  It  is  believed  abroad 
that  property  is  less  secure  among  us, 
order  less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social 
ties  more  easily  broken,  religion  less 
enforced,-  life  held  less  sacre<^  than  in 
other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prej- 
udices of  foreign  nations,  the  interests 
of  foreign  governments,  have  led  to 
gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The 
&ast  civilized  parts  of  the  country  are 
made  to  represent  the  whole,  and  occa- 
sional atrocities  are  construed  into  hab- 
its. But  who  does  not  feel  that  we  have 
fiven  cause  of  reproach  ?  and  shall  we 
X  this  reproach,  and  exasperate  it  into 
indignation  and  hatred,  by  adopting  a 
policy  against  which  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  world  revolt  ? 
Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic 
*^a  stench  in  the  nostrils"  of  all  na- 
tions, by  employing  our  power  to  build 
up  and  spread  slavery,  by  resisting  the 


efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  aboli- 
tion, by  falling  behind  monarchies  in 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  prob- 
able growth  of  this  country;  when  we 
think  of  the  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  to  spread  over  our  present 
territory ;  of  the  career  of  improvement 
and  glory  opened  to  this  new  people; 
of  the  impulse  which  free  institutions, 
if  prosperous,  may  be  expected  to  give 
to  philosophy,  religion,  science,  liters- 
ture,  and  arts ;  of  the  vast  field  in  wbich 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  <A  what 
the  unfettered  powers  of  man  may 
achieve  ;  of  the  bright  pa^e  of  history 
which  our  fathers  have  fillecL  and  a 
the  advantages  under  which  their  toils 
and  virtues  have  placed  us  for  canyiv 
on  their  work ;  —  when  we  think  m  ai 
this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment,  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  bright  visions 
of  our  country's  glory,  befcM-e  whidi  all 
the  glories  of  the  past  are  to  fade  away? 
Is  it  presumption  to  say  that,  if  just  to 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  shall  be 
felt  through  this  whole  continent,  that 
we  shall  spread  our  language,  instzto- 
tions,  and  civilization  through  a  wider 
space  than  any  nation  has  yet  filled 
with  a  like  beneficent  influence  ?  And 
are  we  prepared  to  barter  these  h<^>es, 
this  sublime  moral  empire,  for  conouests 
by  force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  smk  to 
the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  id 
content  ourselves  with  a  vulear,  gnilij 
greatness,  to  adopt  in  our  youth  maxims 
and  ends  which  must  brand  our  future 
with  sordidness,  oppression,  and  shame? 
This  country  cannot  without  peculiar 
infamy  run  the  common  race  of  nadooal 
rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  sad 
position  are  peculuu-,  and  all  favor  at 
upright,  honorable  course.  We  hate 
not  the  apologies  of  nations  hemned 
in  by  narrow  bounds,  or  threatened  bf 
the  overshadowing  power  of  sunbitioai 
neighbors.  If  we  surrender  oorselvtt 
to  a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  sin  afanost 
without  temptation,  and  forfeit  oppor- 
tunities of  greatness  vouchsafed  to  oo 
other  people,  for  a  prize  below  at- 
tempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdoa 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  our  destiny  as  a  people.  We  are 
destined  {^2X  is  the  word)  tooverspfead 
North  America ;  and,  Intoxicated  witb 
the  idea,  it  matters  little  to  us  bow  «c 
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accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to 
supplant  others,  to  cover  a  boundless 
space,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no 
matter  what  influence  we  spread  with 
us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  con- 
ceptions of  our  destiny?  Why  do  we 
not  feel  that  our  work  as  a  nation  is  to 
carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a 
nobler  form  of  human  nature  over  this 
continent  ?  and  why  do  we  not  remem- 
ber, that  to  di£Euse  these  blessings  we 
must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own 
borders ;  and  that  whatever  deeply  and 
permanendy  corrupts  us  will  make  our 
spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bless- 
ing to  this  New  World  ?  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea  in  Europe  that  we  are  destined 
to  spread  an  inferior  civilization  over 
North  America;  that  our  slavery  and 
our  absorption  in  gain  and  outward  in- 
terests mark  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  be- 
hind the  Old  World  in  the  higher  im- 
provements of  human  nature,  in  the 
philosophy,  the  refinements,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries. 
I  am  not  prophet  enoueh  to  read  our 
fate.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are 
to  make  our  futurity  for  ourselves.  I 
believe  that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in 
its  character,  in  the  principles  which 

govern  its.  policy  and  bear  rule  in  the 
earts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand 
on  God's  moral  and  eternal  law.  A 
nation,  renouncing  and  defying  this, 
cannot  be  free,  cannot  be  great. 

Relii^ous  men  in  this  community  — 
and  they  are  many  —  are  peculiarly 
bound  to  read  the  future  history  of 
their  country,  not  in  the  flattering  prom- 
ises of  politicians,  but  in  the  warnings 
of  conscience,  and  in  the  declaration  of 
God's  word.  They  know,  and  should 
make  it  known,  that  nations  cannot  ^con- 
solidate free  institutions  and  secure  a 
lasting  prosperi  ty  by  crime.  They  know 
that  retribution  awaits  communities  as 
well  as  individuals;  and  they  should 
tremble  amidst  their  hopes,  when,  with 
this  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they 
k)ok  round  on  their  country.  Let  them 
consider  the  clearness  with  which  God's 
will  is  now  made  known,  and  the  signal 
blessings  of  his  providence  poured  out 
on  this  people,  with  a  profusion  ac- 
corded to  no  other  under  heaven  (  and 
then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude 
for  his  boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of 
his  beneficence  to  sensual  and  selfish 


gratification,  our  unmeasured,  unright- 
eous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled 
party-spirit,  and  our  faithless  and  cruel 
wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race ;  and 
can  mey  help  fearing  that  the  cup  of 
wrath  is  filling  for  thb  people  ?  Men, 
buried  in  themselves  and  in  outward 
interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may 
scofi  at  the  doctrine  of  national  retribu- 
tion, because  they  do  not  see  God's  hand 
stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  commu- 
nities. But  does  not  sul  history  teach 
that  the  unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty 
people  are  more  terrible  ministers  of 
punishment  than  miraculous  inflictions  ? 
To  chastise  and  destrov,  God  need  not 
interfereby  supernatural  judgments.  In 
every  community  there  are  elements  of 
discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to 
be  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new 
order  of  events,  to  shake  and  convulse 
the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were 
the  causes  of  disastrous  change  in  hu- 
man affairs  more  active  than  at  the 
present  moment  Society  heaves  and 
trembles  from  the  struggle  of  opposii^ 
principles,  as  the  earth  quakes  through 
the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying 
Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving;  a 
new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their 
country  in  this  **day  of  provocation,'' 
and  they  will  be  false  to  their  country 
if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  with* 
out  remonstrance  the  consummation  of 
a  great  national  crime,  which  cannot 
fail  to  bring  down  awful  retribution. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who, 
on  reading  these  pages,  will  smile  at 
my  simplicity  in  urging  moral  ahd  relig- 
ious motives,  disinterested  considera- 
tions, lofty  aims,  on  a  politician.  The 
common  notion  is,  that  the  course  of  a 
man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be 
shaped  by  the  bearing  of  passing  events 
on  hfs  immediate  popularity ;  that  virtue 
and  freedom,  however  they  may  round 
his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  littie  in- 
fluence on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  life  is  necessarily 
degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  inca- 
pable of  looking  above  himself.  Pub- 
lic life  appeals  to  the  noblest  as  well  as 
basest  principles  of  human  nature.  It 
holds  up  for  pursuit  enduring  fame,  as 
well  as  the  notoriety  of  the  passing 
hour.    By  giving  opportunities  of  act- 
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ing  on  the  vast  and  permanent  interests 
of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  a  generous  self- 
oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any 
class  of  men,  especially  on  men  of  com- 
manding intelligence.  There  is  a  con- 
geniality between  vast  powers  of  thought 
and  dignity  of  purpose.  None  are  so 
capable  of  sacrificing  themselves  as 
those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who, 
in  offering  themselves,  make  the  great- 
est offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
anticipated  smiles  and  scoffs  of  those 
who  will  think  that,  in  insisting  on 
national  purity  as  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  have 
"preached"  to  the  winds.  To  you, 
Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  measure  fraught  with  lasting 
corruption  and  shame  to  your  coun- 
try seem  to  you  any  thing  but  a  fearful 
csuamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  undertake. 
That  I  have  escaped  all  error,  I  cannot 
hope.  That  I  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  fear,  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
I  have  written.  But  of  the  essential 
truth  of  the  views  here  communicated,  I 
cannot  doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
has  as  yet  drawn  little  attention  at  the 
North.  The  unprecedented  pecuniary 
difficulties  pressing  now  on  the  country 
have  absorbed  the  public  mind.  And 
3ret  these  difficulties,  should  they  be 
ac^gravated  and  continued  far  beyond 
wruit  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light 
national  evil  compared  with  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust 
the  people  will  not  slumber  on  the  edge 
of  tnis  precipice  till  it  shall  be  too  late 
to  reflect  and  provide  for  safety.  Too 
much  time  has  been  given  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  this  unrighteous  project.  I  doubt 
not,  as  I  have  said,  that  opposition  exists 
to  it  in  the  slave-holding  States.  This, 
if  manifested  in  any  strength,  would 
immediately  defeat  it.  The  other  States 
should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the 
voice  of  manv  waters.  Party  dissen- 
sions should  be  swallowed  up  in  this 
vast  common  interest.  The  will  of  the 
people,  too  strong  and  fixed  to  be  re- 
sisted, should  be  expressed  to  Congress 


in  remonstrances  from  towns,  cities, 
counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man, 
who  feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  wbkh 
threatens  us,  satisfy  himself  with  mh 

Srofitable  regrets ;  out  let  each  embodr 
is  opposition  in  a  form  which  will  giiv 
incitement  to  his  neighbors,  and  act  on 
men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
differ  from  me  will  ascribe  what  i  hare 
written  to  unworthy  motives.  This  b 
the  common  mode  of  parryinj^  unwel- 
come truths ;  and  it  is  not  without  in- 
fluence where  the  author  is  unknown. 
May  I,  then,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I 
have  strong  reasons  for  believrog  that, 
amone  the  many  defects  of  this  let- 
ter, tnose  of  unwcnthy  intention  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  written  satisfies  me 
that  I  have  not  been  impelled  by  any 
headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been 
impelled  by  party-spirit  I  am  pledged 
to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  tee!  my- 
self able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  oa 
the  subjects  which  now  inflame  and 
divide  tne  country,  and  which  can  be 
very  Kttle  understood  except  by  neii 
who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce 
and  finance.  As  to  having  written  fim 
that  most  common  motive,  the  desire  of 
distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  to  win  the  public  ear  I  need  not  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  which  will  expose 
me  to  unmeasured  reproach.  May  1  add, 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  lean 
the  worth  of  applause.  Could  I,  io- 
deed,  admit  the  slightest  hope  of  secvr- 
ing  to  myself  that  enduring  &me  whidi 
future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and 
benefactors  of  their  race,  I  could  not 
but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect  Bat 
notorietv  among  contemporaiies,  ob- 
tained Dy  taking  part  in  the  irritatiag 
discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  eamestaess 
with  which  I  have  written  may  seem  to 
indicate  an  undue  excitement  of  noBd. 
But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  im- 
portance of  calmness,  and  have  seemed 
to  myself  to  maintain  it  I  have  pre- 
parea  this  letter,  not  amidst  the  cl- 
ings, irritations,  and  feverish  tumiuts  of 
a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  stUlncss  of 
retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and 
beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed  a 
which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the 
exhaustion  of  writing  by  walking  abroad 
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amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom  fail 
to  breathe  tranquHiity,  and  which,  by 
their  harmony  and  beneficence,  con- 
timially  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and 
prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and 
blessed  state  of  human  affairs  than  has 
yet  been  known.  Perhaps  some  will 
object  it  to  me  that  a  man,  living  in 
such  retirement,  unfits  himself  to  judge 
of  passing  events,  that  he  is  prone  to 
substitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and 
to  legislate  for  a  world  which  does  not 
exist  I  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
such  a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  man  who  lives 
in  a  crowd  and  receives  perpetual  im- 
pulse from  its  prejudices  and  passions, 
who  connects  himself  with  a  party  and 
looks  to  it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep 
his  mind  open  to  truth,  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting 
principles  and  the  enduring  welfare  of 
his  country.  Evervwhere  our  frail  nat- 
ure is  severely  tried.  All  circumstances 
have  their  perils.  In  every  condition 
there  are  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and 
incitements  to  wrong  action.  Through 
such  discipline  we  are  to  make  our  way 
to  truth  and  perfection.  The  dread  of 
these  dangers  must  not  keep  us  inactive. 
Having  sought  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  respective  paths,  and  hav- 
ing done  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth, 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  our  con- 
victions without  fear,  expressing  them 
in  word  and  action,  and  leaving  results 
to  Him  who  will  accept  our  pure  pur- 
pose, and  whose  providence  is  the  pledge 
of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  humanity 
and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approach- 
ing that  period  of  life  when  the  passions 
lose  much  of  their  force,  when  disap- 
pointment, bereavement,  the  fall  of  our 
contemporaries  on  the  ri^ht  hand  and 
the  left,  and  long  expenence  of  the 
emptiness  of  human  favor  and  of  the 
instability  of  all  earthly  goods,  are 
teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of  superi- 
ority to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day, 
ol  reliance  on  the  everlasting  law  of 
right,  of  reference  to  a  higher  Judge 
than  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our 
final  account.  Permit  me  to  close  this 
letter,  with  desiring  for  you,  in  your 
commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for  my- 
self in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faitn- 
ful  to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  to  man- 
kind, to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 


Christian  faith,   and    to   the    common 
Father  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  £.  Channino. 
Newport,  R.L,  August  i,  1837. 


Note.  —  A  few  remarks,  which  have 
been  suggested  since  the  completion  of 
the  preceding  letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a 
note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be 
lamented,  as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and 
as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  *'  These  new  states, ''  he  says, 
'*had  completely  established  their  m- 
dependence  before  we  acknowledged 
them."  We  have  recognized  Texas  as 
a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  obligations  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  And  what  is  Texas  ?  A 
collection  of  a  few  settiements,  which 
would  vanish  at  once  were  a  Mexican 
army  of  any  force  to  enter  the  country. 
One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  institutions  and  population 
would  remain.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  a  nation  as  something 
permanent,  as  having  some  fixtures, 
some  lasting  bond  of  union.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  to- 

f ether,  were  her  single,  small  army  to 
e  routed  in  one  battie.  To  send  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  hand- 
ful of  people,  made  up  chiefly  of  our 
own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  the  forms  of 
national  intercourse.  This  new  republic, 
with  its  president  and  diplomatic  corps, 
has  been  called  a  farce.  But  the  tragic 
element  prevails  so  much  over  the  farci- 
cal in  this  whole  business,  that  we  can- 
not laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our 
government  in  regard  to  Texas  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  they  are  thought 
to  indicate  a  disposition  favorable  to 
its  annexation  to  our  country.  But  we 
will  not  believe  that  the  government  is 
resolved  on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we 
are  compelled  so  to  do.  We  hope  that 
the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  good  men  by  well-consid- 
ered and  upri^t  measures,  looking  be- 
yond momentary  interests  to  the  lasting 
peace,  order,  ana  strength  of  the  country. 
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There  is  another  objection  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late 
experience,  is  entitled  to  attention.  This 
possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian 
wars.  Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the 
irruption  of  the  tribes  within  our  terri- 
tories, has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Caman- 
ches,  which  is  described  as  more  formi- 
dable than  any  in  North  America.  Such 
foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Indi- 
ans !  that  ominous  word,  which  ou|^ht 
to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation 
more  than  the  savage  war-cry  pierces 
the  ear.  The  Indians !  Have  we  not 
inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in  our 
intercourse  with  this  wretched  people,  to 
abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  1  Is 
the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again 
and  again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our 
children's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country,  I  would 
observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the 
history  and  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, tnat  our  national  Union  was  so  far 
from  being  intended  to  spread  slavery 
over  new  countries,  that,  had  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  result  been  anticipated, 
decided  provisions  would  have  been  in- 
troduced for  its  prevention.  1 1  is  worthy 
of  remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  were  to  exclude  from  it 
the  word  slavery.  They  were  not  will- 
ing that  this  feature  of  our  social  system 
should  be  betrayed  in  the  construction 
of  our  free  government  A  stranger 
might  read  it  without  suspecting  the  ex- 
istence of  this  institution  among  us. 
Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  abolished 
here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  would  any  part  become 
obsolete  except  an  obscure  clause,  which, 
in  apportioning  the  representatives,  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  "three- 
fifths  of  other  persons."  Slavery  is  stu- 
diously thrown  into  the  background. 
How  little  did  our  forefathers  suppose 
that  it  was  to  become  a  leading  interest 
of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace 
at  home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  np  political 
union  with  communities  bent  on  spread- 
ing and  perpetuating  slavery.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  express  a  desire 
to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with  the 


members  of  those  communities.  Ini& 
viduals,  who  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  some  pernicious  prejudice  or 
institution,  may  still,  in  their  genenl 
spirit,  be  disinterested  and  just.  Our 
testimony  against  the  wrong  which  such 
men  practise  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  im- 
paired by  the  feelings  of  interest  or 
attachment  which  they  inspire ;  nor,  oa 
the  other  hand,  must  dus  wrong  be 
spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their 
whole  characters,  so  as  to  seem  their 
sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all 
their  claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  ol 
reform,  one  of  the  hardest  duties  is  to 
be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  loof-rooted 
corruptions  of  societY«  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  candid  ana  just  to  those  who 
uphold  them.  It  is  true  that,  with  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably 
P^ive  offence  to  tJiose  who  are  interested 
m  abuses  which  we  condemn.  But  «t 
are  not  on  this  account  absolved  frofm 
the  duty  of  cultivating  and  expressing 
kindness  and  justice,  of  laying  strow 
restraint  on  our  passions,  and  oi  avoif 
ing  all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  letter,  delivered 
in  Congress,  in  December,  1835,  shook! 
be  republished  and  circulated.  It  de- 
serves to  be  read  as  a  spedmen  ol  par- 
liamentary eloouence ;  and  its  moial 
and  political  views  are  worthy  of  its 
eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehensioa 
at  the  South  that  the  free  Sutes,  should 
they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might  be 
disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  gof> 
emment  for  the  abolition  of  slavtfy. 
On  this  point  there  is  but  one  feeling  at 
the  North.  The  free  States  feel  Siat 
they  have  no  more  ri^^ht  to  abolish  sla> 
very  in  the  slave-holdmg  States  than  ia 
a  foreign  country.  They  re^^ard  the 
matter  as  wholly  out  of  their  readt 
They,  indeed,  claim  the  right  ol  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any 
other  pernicious  and  morally  wrooff  ia^ 
stitution.  But  the  thought  of  toadiiqg 
the  laws  which  established  it  in  any 
State,  they  reject  without  a  discordaat 
voice.  In  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  many  of  us  feel  that  slavery 
continues  there  by  the  action  of  tfi^  the 
States  ;  that  the  tree  States,  tberefo«e» 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  IS  roost  unreasonable  that  an  in- 
stitution should  be  sustained  by  those 
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who  hold  it  to  be  immoral  and  perni- 
cious. But  we  feel  no  such  responsi- 
bility for  slavery  in  the  slave-holding 
States.  These  States  must  determine 
for  themselves  how  long  it  shall  con- 
tinue, and  by  what  means  it  shall  be 
abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to 
use  their  power  for  its  removal;  but 
nothing  would  tempt  us  to  wrest  the 
power  from  them,  if  we  could.  The 
South  has  fears  that  the  free  States  may 
be  hurried  away  by  **  enthusiasm  "  into 
usurpation  of  unconstitutional  powers 
on  tne  subject.  One  is  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  want  Of  acquaintance  with 
the  North  which  such  an  apprehension 
betrays.  This  enthusiasm,  to  endanger 
the  South,  must  spread  through  all  the 
free  States ;  for,  as  the  slave-holders 
are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  una- 
nimity in  their  opponents  can  expose 
them  to  harm.  And  is  it  possible  that 
a  large  number  of  communities,  spread 
over  a  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity 
of  interests,  and  all  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain  to  a  dejgree,  perhaps, 
without  a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by 
a  moral,  philanthropic  enthusiasm  into 
violations  of  a  national  compact,  by 
which  their  peace  and  prosperity  would 
be  put  in  peril,  and  into  combined  and 
lawless  efforts  against  other  communi- 
ties with  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly 
profitable  connections,  and  from  whom 
they  could  not  be  sundered  without 
senous  loss  ?  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  free  States  knows  that  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
not  so  much  those  ol  enthusiasm  as  of 
caution  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
patience  with  which  they  have  endured 
recent  violent  measures  directed  against 
their  citizens  shows  little  propensity  to 
rashness.  The  danger  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  invade  the  rights  of  other 
members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that 
they  will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 


I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  country  is  held 
abroad.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  num- 
bered amone  those,  too  common  here, 
who  are  irritably  alive  to  the  opinions 
of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a 
great  and  growing  people,  how  insig- 
nificant is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  !  '*  None  of  these 
things  move  me."  *  But  one  thing  does 
move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil  that  freedom 
should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican 
institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  mankind  through  the  unfaithfulness 
of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive 
that  I  have  used  the  strong  language  in 
which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  construed  as  betokening  any 
anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard  to 
the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place 
a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The 
triumphs  in  evil,  which  men  call  great, 
are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene 
and  everlasting  heavens.  Public  men 
mav,  in  craft  or  passion,  decree  violence 
and  oppression.  But  silently,  irresist- 
ibly, they  and  their  works  are  swept 
away.  A  voice  of  encouragement  comes 
to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past,  from 
the  humiliations  of  the  proud,  from  the 

E rostrate  thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the 
afHed  schemes  of  statesmen,  from  the 
reprobation  with  which  the  present  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of 
former  times.  Such  sentence  the  future 
will  pass  on  present  wrongs.  Men, 
measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass 
awa^ ;  but  principles  are  eternal.  Truth, 
justice,  and  goodness  partake  of  the 
omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  God, 
whose  essence  they  are.  In  these  it  be^ 
comes  us  to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust, 
in  the  darkest  hour. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION, 

In  a  Letter  to  yanathan  Phillips^  Esq. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  On  reading  Mr. 
Clay's  speech  on  Slavery,  many  thoughts 
were  suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to 
communicate  ;  and  our  conversation  of 
last  evening  confirmed  me  in  the  pur- 

r>se  of  laying  them  before  the  public, 
have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my 
work  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  this  wa^ 
than  in  any  other.  A  general  methodi- 
cal discussion  of  the  subject  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  we  must  do 
what  we  can.  I  must  write  in  haste,  or 
not  at  all.  If  others  would  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  1  should  gladly  be  silent. 
Something  ought  to  be  spoken  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  who  will  speak  ?  My 
range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  large  ; 
nor,  if  good  can  be  done,  shall  I  hesitate 
to  stray  beyond  the  document  which  first 
suggested  this  communication. 

1  shall  often  be  obliged  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Mr.  Clay ;  but,  as  you  will 
see,  I  regard  him  in  this  discussion  sim- 
ply as  the  representative  of  a  body  of  men, 
—  simply  as  having  given  wide  circula- 
tion to  a  set  of  opinions.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  motives.  It  is  common 
to  ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to 
selfish  aims.  But  why  mix  up  the  man 
with  the  cause  ?  In  general,  we  do  well 
to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone.  We 
are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own 
motives  on  such  occasions  are  often 
worse  than  those  we  assail.  Besides, 
our  business  is  with  the  arguments,  not 
the  character,  of  an  adversary.  A  speech 
is  not  refuted  by  imputations,  true  or 
false,  on  the  speaker.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  general  presumption  against  a  politi- 
cian's purit)r  of  purpose ;  but  public 
men  differ  in  character  as  much  as 
private ;  and  when  a  statesman  holds 
an  honorable  place  in  his  class,  and 
brings  high  gifts  to  a  discussion,  he 
ouent  to  &  listened  to  with  impartiality 
and  respect  For  one,  I  desire  that  sla- 
very should  be  defended  by  the  ablest 
men  among  its  upholders.    In  the  long 


run,  truth  is  aided  by  nothing  so  mndi 
as  by  opposition,  and  by  the  oppositioa 
of  those  who  can  give  the  full  strength  of 
the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  la 
an  age  of  authority  and  spiritual  bond- 
age, the  opinions  of  an  individual  are 
often  important,  —  sometimes  decisive. 
One  voice  may  determine  the  judgment 
of  a  country.  But,  in  an  age  m,  free  dis- 
cussion, little  is  to  be  feared  frcrni  mat 
names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When 
I  hear  a  man  complaining  that  some 
cause  which  he  has  at  heart  will  be  pot 
back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book, 
I  suspect  that  his  attachment  to  it  is  a 
prejudice  ;  that  he  has  no  consciousness 
of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more  dis- 
cussion the  better,  if  passion  and  per- 
sonality be  eschewed ;  and  discussiofli, 
even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  froa 
error,  —  a  good  never  to  be  expected  in 
an  uninquiring  age. 

I  have  said  that  my  concern  is  wfaoBy 
with  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  not  with  the 
author ;  and  I  would  add,  that  in  die 
greater  part  of  the  discussion  vfaick 
IS  to  follow,  my  concern  will  be  witk 
slavery,  and  not  with  the  sIa\'e-hokler. 
Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish  to 
examine  and  judge.  For  the  sake  of 
truth  and  good  temper,  personalities  are 
to  be  shunned  as  far  as  they  may.  I 
shall  speak  strongly  of  slavery,  lor  «e 
serve  neither  truSi  nor  virtue  by  pnii- 
inf^  discourse  into  tameness ;  init  a 
cnminal  institution  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  any  sin^lar  criminality  is 
those  who  uphold  it.  An  institutioa, 
the  growth  of  barbarous  times,  trans- 
mitted from  distant  ages,  and  '*  sancti- 
fied" by  the  laws,  is  a  very  differnt 
thing,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its 
friends  is  concerned,  from  what  it  would 
be  were  it  deliberately  adopted  at  die 
present  day.  1  must,  indeed,  asaibe 
much  culpableness  to  the  body  of  slavt* 
holders,  just  as  I  see  much  to  Maine  in 
political  parties ;  but  do  1  therefoce  set 
down  all  the  members  of  these  dnsses 
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as  unprincipled  men?  The  injustice, 
criminality,  inhumanity  of  a  practice  we 
can  judge.  The  guilt  of  our  neighbor  we 
can  never  weigh  with  exactness  ;  and  in 
most  cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  This  I  say  that  I  may  separate 
the  subject  from  personalities.  To  me, 
the  slave-holder  is  very  much  an  ab- 
straction. The  word,  as  here  used, 
expresses  a  eeneral  relation.  The  in- 
dividual sel(K>m  or  never  enters  my 
thoughts. 

The    principal   part    of    Mr.    Clay's 
speech  is  an  attack  on  the  abolitionists. 
These  I  have  no  thought  of  defending. 
They  must  light  their  own  batde.    I  am 
not  of  them,  and  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  become  responsible  for  their  move- 
ments.    And  this  I  say  from  no  desire 
to  shift  from  myself  an  unpopular  name. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,   that   I  am  not    studying   to 
soothe  prejudice  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  error.    I  separate  myself  from 
the  abolitionists  from  no  sensitiveness 
to  reproach.    A  man  who  has  studied 
Christianity  and  history  as  long  as  you 
and  myseli  will  not  be  very  anxious  to 
shelter  himself  from  what  has  been  the 
common  lot  of  the  friends  of  truth.   How- 
ever the  abolitionists  may  have  erred,  I 
honor  them  as  advocates  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity, 
and  for  having  dung  to  these  amidst 
threats,  perils,  and  violence.    In  declin- 
ing all  connection  with  them,  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  no  desire  to  make  over  to 
others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of 
the  community;   but  I  simply  wish  to 
take  my  true  position,  —  to  appear  what 
I  am. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended 
for  the  abolitionists,  contains  passages 
at  which  every  man  interested  in  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  must  take  offence; 
and  to  these  my  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined The  most  important  part  of  it, 
indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on  the 
abolitionists,  but  concerns  equally  adl 
the  free  States.  I  refer  to  that  in  which 
we  are  told  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpet- 
ual, that  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in 
this  respect  from  the  South.  Every 
other  psurt  of  the  speech  sinks  into  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  this. 
Coming  from  any  otner  man.  this  docu- 
ment would  be  less  important  But  Mr. 
Cky  is  no  rash  talker.  His  leeislative 
voorse  has  been  distinguished  by  noth- 


ing so  much  as  by  his  skill  in  compro- 
mising discordant  opinions.    His  speech 
was  meant  to  be  a  compromise,  to  ex- 
ert a  healing  power.    He  does  not,  in  a 
fit  of  transient,  blinding  anger,  dash  to 
the  ground  our  hopes  Si  relief  from  the 
intolerable  evils  of  slavery.     He  states 
deliberately  the  grand  obstacle  to  eman- 
cipation, and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  dying  out  of  the  slaves. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  if  the  two 
races  are  to  live  together,  one  must  be 
hopelessly  subju^ted  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  prevent  collision.    Emancipation,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  civil  war,  to  end  only  in  exter- 
mination.   And  as  this  peril,  if  real, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  ser- 
vile class,  of  consequence  every  year's 
continuance  of  the  evil  makes  n'eedom, 
if  possible,  more  and  more  to  be  de- 
spaired of.    We  lament  and  abhor  this 
doctrine,  but  are  truly  glad  that  it  is 
brought   out   distinctly,   that  the  free 
States  may  know  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pect.   A  vague  hope  has  floated  before 
many  minds,  that  this  immense  evil  was 
in  some  way  or  other  to  cease.    On  this 
eround,  such  of  us  in  the  free  States  as 
have  written  against  slavery  have  been 
rebuked.    Our  friends,  as  well  as  foes, 
have  said,  "  Be  quiet ;    let  the  South 
alone ;  it  will  finci  for  itself  the  way  of 
emancipation.    You  throw  back  the  eood 
work  a  century."    We  have  all  suong 
known  better.    We  have  known  that 
long  use,  the  love  of  property,  and  the 
love  of  power,  had  bound  this  evil  on 
the  Soutn  with  a  triple  adamantine  chain. 
We  have  known  that  the  increasing  cult- 
ure of  cotton   was   spreading  slavery 
with    immense    rapidity   through    new 
repons,  and,  by  rendering  it  more  gain- 
ful, was   strengthening  the   obstinacy 
with  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  owner. 
We  have  known  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  culture,  the  Northern  slave  States, 
whose  soil  the  system  had  exhausted, 
have  acquired,  a  new  interest  in  it,  by 
humbling  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  com- 
munities.   We  have  seen  that  the  insti- 
tution, if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted, 
was  to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by 
"  carnal  weapons,"  not  by  physical  force, 
but  by  those  moral  influences  which,  if 
steadily  poured  in  upon  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, must  gradually  prevail.     It  is  now 
seen  that  we  were  rignt    It  is  now  plain 
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that  the  South  has  deliberately  wedded 
itself  to  slavery.  We  are  glad  to  have 
it  known.  The  speech  publishing  this 
doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  herald  of 
peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to 
new  conflict.  It  calls  those  who  regard 
slavery  as  a  grievous  outrage  on  human 
nature  to  spread  their  convictions  with 
unremitting  energy.  I  take  the  ground 
that  no  communities,  unless  cutting 
themselves  ofiE  from  the  civilized  worlc^ 
can  withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest 
opinion ;  and  this  power  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  slavery  more  zealously  than 
ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay, 
in  giving  us  no  hope  K>r  the  extinction 
of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction  of  the 
colored  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expecta- 
tion of  aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Col- 
onization Society,  an  institution  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  is  now  the  president ;  and  I  trust 
his  frankness  will  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  the 
process  of  draining  it  o£E  to  another 
country,  —  a  process  about  as  reasona- 
ble as  that  of  draining  the  Atlantic.  Col- 
onization may  do  good  in  Africa.  It 
does  only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has 
confirmed  the  prejudice,  to  which  slaverv 
owes  much  of  its  strength,  that  the  col- 
ored man  cannot  live  and  prosper  as 
a  freeman  on  these  shores.  It  indeed 
sends  out  to  the  public  now  and  then 
accounts  of  planters  who  have  freed  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  slaves  to  be 
shipped  to  Africa.  But  these  very  op- 
erations strengthen  slavery  at  home, 
Could  the  master  send  his  plantation  to 
Africa  with  his  slaves,  he  would  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  But  the  land 
remains  here,  and  remains  to  be  tilled  ; 
and  by  whom  must  the  cultivation  go 
on  ?  By  slaves.  Of  course  new  slaves 
must  be  bought.  Of  course  the  de- 
mand for  slaves  is  increased ;  and  the 
price  of  a  man  rises;  and  a  new  mo- 
tive is  given  to  the  slave-breeding 
States  to  stock  the  market  with  hu- 
man catde.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade 
in  men  strikes  deeper  root.  No  1  Col- 
onization darkens  the  prospects  of  hu- 
manity at  home,  however  it  may  brighten 
them  abroad.  It  has  done  muoi  to 
harden  the  slave-holder  in  his  purpose 
of  holding  fast  his  victim,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  necessity  of  more  earnest 
remonstrance  against  slavery. 


Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  allow 
that  the  resolution  of  making  slaveij 
perpetual  at  the  South  is  a  reason  for 
new  assaults  on  the  system.  He  in- 
sists, on  the  contrary,  with  the  whole 
South,  that  we  in  this  region  have  noih- 
ing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours ;  and  that  to  labor  here 
for  the  subversion  of  an  institution  ia 
other  States  is  a  criminal  interference. 
Interference  is  the  word  which  has  bees 
applied  to  all  agitation  of  this  subject  at 
the  North  ;  and  the  censure  implied  in 
the  term  has  misled  the  unthinlung  into 
a  vague  notion  that  to  touch  the  subject 
here  is  doing  wrong  to  the  South.  But 
I  maintain  that  there  is  a  moral  inter- 
ference with  our  fellow-creatures  at 
home  and  abroad,  not  only  to  be  as- 
serted as  a  right,  but  binding  as  a  duty. 
This  is  the  first  topic  of  discxissioiiyaiid 
its  importance  will  induce  me  to  treat  it 
at  large. 

We  are  told  that  the  slave-holding 
States,  in  relation  to  this  point,  stand  on 
the  same  ground  with  foreign  countries» 
and  are  consequently  to  be  treated  with 
equal  delicacy  and  reserve.  This  posi- 
tion I  deny ;  but  grant  it ;  I  maintaia 
the  right  oi  acting  on  foreign  countries 
by  moral  means  tor  moral  ends.  Sup- 
pose that  there  were  in  contact  with  as 
a  foreign  state,  which  should  ordain  b^ 
law  that  every  child  born  with  black  hav 
or  a  darkly-shaded  ^e  should  be  pot 
to  death  ;  and  suppose  that  every  sixtk 
child  should  be  slaughtered  by  tms  ba^ 
barous  decree.  Or  take  the  case  of  a 
community  at  our  door,  which  ahoaU 
restore  the  old  gladiatorial  shows,  aod 
suppose  that  a  lar^e  part  of  the  pojiufab 
tion  should  perisn  m  these  execnbk 
fames.  WHo  of  us  would  feel  himself 
Sound  to  hold  his  peace  because  these 
atrocities  were  committed  beyond  ov 
boundaries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the 
tortures  of  the  slain  were  no  concern  cf 
ours,  because  not  of  our  own  paiish  or 
country  ?  Is  humanity  a  local  feeHi^? 
Does  sympathy  stop  at  a  frontier  ?  Does 
the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  ap- 
proximates an  imaginary  line  on  die 
earth's  surface  ?  Is  moral  indigaatiai 
moved  only  by  crimes  perpetrated  Mb 
der  our  own  eyes  ?  Has  cluty  no  work 
to  do  beyond  our  native  land  ?  Does  a 
man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  living  ia 
another  state  ?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  w 
if  cloven  down  at  a   little  distaoce? 
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Christianity  teaches  difiEerent  lessons. 
Its  spirit  is  unconfined  love.  One  of  its 
grandest  truths  is  human  brotherhood. 
Under  its  impulses  Christians  send  the 
preacher  of  the  cross  to  distant  coun> 
tries,  to  war  with  deep-rooted  institu- 
tions. The  spiritual  ties  which  bind  ail 
men  together  were  not  woven  by  human 
policy,  nor  can  statesmen  sunder  them. 

Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  should  become  pledged  by  its 
iastitutions  to  intemperance,  that  its 
laws  should  be  framed  to  encourage  the 
production  and  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits.  Would  not  every  other  State  be 
bound  to  give  utterance  to  its  detesta- 
tion of  this  horrible  system  ?  Suppose 
that  temperance  societies,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  purify  this  sink  of  corruption, 
should  make  its  excesses  and  crimes 
their  standing  themes.  Who  of  us 
would  recognize  the  right  of  the  intem- 
perate State  to  repel  this  interference  as 
an  assault  on  its  sovereignty  ?  What 
should  we  think  were  this  community  to 
insist  that  it  would  ifot  suffer  its  charac- 
ter to  be  traduced,  or  the  product  on 
which  its  wealth  and  revenues  depended 
to  be  diminished,  and  that  it  would  re- 
cede from  the  Union  unless  permitted 
to  manufocture  and  drink  alcohol  unre- 
proved  ?  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves. But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be 
asked  whether  intemperance  and  slavery 
be  parallel  cases  ?  They  are  parallel  as 
viewed  in  relation  to  my  object,  which 
is,  not  to  weigh  the  guilt  of  different 
crimes,  but  to  establish  a  general  princi- 
ple, to  establish  the  right  and  duty  of 
men  to  oppose  the  force  of  moral  repro- 
bation to  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether 
b  our  own  or  other  countries.  In  re- 
gaid  to  the  comparative  guilt  of  intem- 
perance and  slavery,  I  wiU  only  say  that 
the  last  involves  the  worst  evil  of  the 
first;  that  is,  it  does  much  to  degrade 
men  into  brutes.  There  is,  however, 
this  diCFerence,  —  the  intemperate  man 
degrades  himself,  the  slave-holder  de- 
grades his  fellow-creatures.  Which  of 
ue  two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  let  every  man  judge. 

The  position  is  fsdse,  that  nation  has 
u>  right  to  interfere  morally  with  nation. 
Every  community  is  responsible  to  other 
communities  for  its  laws,  habits,  char- 
^r;  not  responsible  in  the  sense  of 
being  liable  to  physical  punishment  and 
^rce,  but  in  the  sense  of  just  expos* 


ure  to  reprobation  and  scorn  ;  and  this 
moral  control  communities  are  bound  to 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  must 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  exercise 
it  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 
The  world  is  eovemed  much  noore  by 
opinion  than  by  laws.  It  is  not  the 
judgment  of  courts,  but  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  individuals  and  masses  of  men, 
which  is  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round 
property  and  life.  With  the  progress  of 
society,  this  power  of  opinion  is  takine 
the  place  of  arms.  Rulers  are  more  ana 
more  anxious  to  stand  acquitted  before 
their  peers  and  the  human  race.  Na- 
tional honor,  once  in  the  keeping  of  the 
soldier,  is  understood  more  and  more  to 
rest  on  the  character  of  nations.  In 
this  state  of  the  world,  all  attempts  of 
the  slave-holder  to  put  to  silence  the 
condemning  voice  01  men,  whether  far 
or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  whether  he  suffer  in 
this  country  or  another.  I  utterly  deny 
that  a  people  can  screen  themselves  be- 
hind their  nationality  from  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  world.  Because  they 
form  themselves  into  a  state,  and  forbid 
within  their  bounds  a  single  voice  to 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  injured;  because 
they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms  of 
law,  do  they  hereby  put  a  seal  on  the 
lips  of  foreigners  ?  Do  they  disarm  the 
moral  sentiment  of  other  states  ?  Is  this 
among  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  that  a 
people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand 
unreproved  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  in- 
tercourse and  intelligence  of  modem 
times,  there  is  now  erected  in  the  civil- 
ized world  a  grand  moral  tribunal,  before 
which  all  communities  stand  and  must 
be  judged.  As  yet,  its  authority  is  fee- 
ble compared  wim  what  it  is  to  be,  but 
still  strong  enoueh  to  lay  restraint,  to 
inspire  fear.  B^ore  this  slave -holding 
communities  are  arraigned,  and  must 
answer.  The  friends  ot  justice,  liberty, 
and  humahitjr  accuse  them  of  grievous 
wrongs.  It  IS  vain  to  talk  of  the  pre- 
scription of  two  hundred  years.  Within 
this  space  of  time  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  code  by  which  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  passes  sen- 
tence. The  doctrine  of  human  rights 
has  been  expounded.  The  right  of  the 
laborer  to  wages,  the  right  01  every  in- 
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nocent  man  to  his  own  person,  the  right 
of  all  to  equity  before  the  laws,  —  these 
are  no  longer  abstractions  of  speculative 
visionaries,  no  longer  innovations,  but 
the  established  rights  of  humanity.  Be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  civilizea  worid, 
and  tlie  higher  tribunal  of  Christianity 
and  of  God,  the  slave-holder  has  to  an- 
swer for  stripping  his  brother  of  these 
recognized  privileges  and  immunities  of 
a  man.  Multitudes,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction 
of  nations,  standing  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  common  nature,  protest  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth  against  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let 
the  South  understand  that  it  is  not  your 
voice  or  mine,  or  that  of  a  small  knot  of 
enthusiasts,  which  they  have  to  silence. 
You  and  I  are  nothing,  but  as  we  rep- 
resent those  great  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  with  which  the  human  heart 
js  everywhere  beginning  to  beat.  Ev- 
erywhere the  slave-holder  is  accused ; 
everywhere  he  is  judged. 

It' is  strange  tnat  the  South  should 
tell  us  that  the  increasing  protest  at  the 
North  against  slavery  is  the  greater 
wrong  because  slavery  is  one  of  their 
institutions.  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  de- 
formity by  becoming  an  institution, — 
that  is,  an  established  thing,  held  up  by 
laws  and  public  force.  One  would  think 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
rooted,  of  its  having  gained  this  fearful 
strength,  were  the  very  reason  for  vig- 
orous opposition.  A  few  straggling  in- 
dividuals, given  to  a  bad  course,  might 
be  overlooked  for  their  insignificance. 
But  when  a  community  openfy,  by  stat- 
utes, by  arms,  adopts  and  upholds  an 
enormous  wrong,  then  good  men,  through 
the  earth,  are  bound  to  unite  against  it 
in  stem,  solemn  remonstrance.  The 
greater  the  force  combined  to  support 
an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for 
its  subversion.  Crime  is  comparatively 
weak  until  it  embodies  and  "  sanctifies '' 
itself  in  institutions.  Individuals,  seiz- 
ing on  and  enslaving  their  brethren, 
would  be  put  down  by  the  spontaneous, 
immediate  reprobation  of  society.  It  is 
the  perpetration  of  this  wrong  by  com- 
munities which  makes  it  formidable ; 
and  I  confess  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a 
justification  may  be  found  for  organized 
associations  against  slavery.  This  evil 
rests  on  associated  strength,  on  the 
prostitution  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 


Regarded  as  an  institution  which  com- 
bined millions  uphold,  it  seems  to  have 
a  strength,  a  pennanence,  against  whid 
individual  power  can  avail  nothing;  and 
hence,  it  may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be 
sought  in  associations.  The  argoment 
does  not  satisfy  me ;  for  I  believe  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgnot 
and  feeling,  the  individual  in  the  lo^^ 
run,  is  stronger  than  combinations ;  bat 
I  do  feel  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind 
institutions,  is,  on  that  very  account,  to 
be  assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  rear 
son,  of  moral  suasion,  of  moral  reproba- 
tion, which  e^ood  men  can  yield.  Lea 
mercy  should  be  shown  it  because  it  ii 
an  institution. 

The  notion  which  I  have  combatei 
that  slavery  is  to  be  treated  with  respect 
because  it  is  a  public  ordinance,  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that,  even  yet,  there  ii 
but  a  taint  consciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  everlasting  and  immutable 
rule  of  right  Multitudes,  even  now, 
know  no  higher  authority  than  hmnai 
government.  They  think  that  a  nnnber 
of  men,  perhaps  little  honored  as  indi- 
viduals for  intelligence  and  virtoe,  se 
yet  competent,  inoien  collected  into  t 
legislature,  to  create  right  and  wroi^ 
The  most  immoral  institutions  thus  giii 
a  sanctity  from  law.  To  the  lavs  «e 
are  indeed  bound  to  submit,  in  the  seise 
of  abstaining  from  physical  resistance; 
but  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  bov 
to  them  our  moral  judgment  oar  free 
thoughts,  our  j&ee  speedi.  What !  b 
conscience  to  stoop  from  its  suprenacx. 
and  to  become  an  echo  of  the  hnnai 
madstrate?  Is  the  law,  written  bf 
God's  finger  on  the  heart,  placed  at  t^ 
mercy  of  interested  statesmen?  Is  s 
not  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  soda 
progress  that  men  are  coming  to  recor 
nize  immutable  principles,  to  undcrstasd 
the  independence  of  truth  and  <^  f" 
human  will,  on  the  sovereignty  ol  me 
state,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  ma^ 
hands  ? 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  g^)te 
rule  concerning  Southern  slavery.  ^* 
do  to  our  neighbor  what  we  wish  o* 
neighbor  to  do  to  us.  We  wp^^**^ 
we  can,  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  olh* 
States,  and  we  ask  of  other  States  IK 
same  freedom  towards  our  own.  K  jj 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  crm 
any  portion  of  it,  we  of  this  Comi*»" 
wealth  are  robbing  men  of  their  desfo' 
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rights,  and  treading  tbem  in  the  dust, 
let  the  wrong  be  proclaimed  far  and 
wide.  If  good  men  anywhere  believe 
that  here  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  and  the  poor  are  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  then  let  them  make 
every  State  of  the  Union  ring  with  in* 
di^at  rebuke.  Especially  u  a  giant 
evil  is  here  incorporated  with  our  civil 
institutions,  upheld  by  the  public  force, 
so  that  the  sufferers  are  made  dumb,  so 
that  they  endure  the  last  wrong  in  being 
forbidden  to  speak  of  their  wrongs,  then, 
we  say,  let  humanity  beyond  our  oorders 
take  hold  of  their  cause.  If  the  op- 
pressed are  muzzled  here,  kt  the  lips  of 
tiie  free  elsewhere  give  voice  to  their 
wrongs. 

In  the  preceding  remarks.  I  have  gone 
on  the  supposition  that  the  slave-hold- 
ing States,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
stand  to  the  other  States  on  the  footing 
of  foreign  countries,  and  have  shown, 
that  if  we  noiake  them  this  concession, 
our  right  of  remonstrance  against  this 
institution  is  untouched.  But  this  con- 
cession is  ungrounded,  unjust.  The 
free  and  slave  States  are  one  nation, 
and  have  a  very  different  connection 
with  one  another  from  their  connection 
with  £orei^  communities.  Slavery  is 
not  the  a£»ir  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the 
whole.  The  free  States  are  concerned 
in  it,  and  of  necessity  act  on  it  and 
are  acted  on  by  it  We  of  the  North 
sustain  intimate  relations  to  slaverv, 
which  make  us  partakers  of  its  guilt, 
uid  which,  of  course,  bind  us  to  use 
every  lawful  means  for  its  subversion. 
This  I  shall  attempt  to  establish. 

If  we  look  first  at  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  have  a  proof  how  deeply 
the  free  States  are  implicated  by  their 
contact  with  the  slave-holding.  I  do 
not  refer  now  to  the  reproach  fixed  on 
the  whole  people  by  the  open,  allowed 
existence  of  bondaj^e  at  the  seat  of 
government.  This  is  evil  enough,  es- 
peciiUy  if  we  add  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  besides  this  contamination, 
is  one  of  the  chief  slave-markets  in 
the  country  ;  so  that  strangers,  foreign 
ministers,  men  whose  reports  of  us  de- 
termine our  rank  in  the  civilized  world, 
associate  with  us  the  enormities  of  the 
slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions  as 
among  our  chief  distinctions.  This  is 
^  enough  for  a  community  which  has 
a&y  respect  for  character.    But  there 


is  a  greater  eviL  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ^tens  on  the  whole  nation  the 
guilt  of  slave-holding..  We  at  the  North 
uphold  it  as  truly  as  the  South.  That 
district  belongs  to  no  State,  but  to  the 
nation.  It  is  governed  oy  the  nation, 
and  with  as  ample  powers  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  State  government  Its 
laws  and  institutions  exist  through  the 
national  will.  Every  legal  act  owes  its 
authority  to  Congress.  Of  consequence, 
the  slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by 
the  nation.  Not  a  slave  is  sold  or 
whipped  there  but  by  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  people.  Ine  slave  code  of 
the  District  admits  of  mitigations ;  and 
this  code  remains  unmodified  through 
the  national  will  The  guilt  of  the  m- 
stitution  thus  lies  at  the  door  of  every 
man  in  the  United  States,  unless  he 
purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  the  evil. 
What !  have  the  free  States  nothing  to 
do  with  slavery?  This  moment  they 
are  giving  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  observe,  how  soon  and  naturally 
retribution  foUows  crime.  We  uphold 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  this  is  beginning  to  trench  on  our 
own  freedom.  It  is  making  of  no  effect 
the  right  of  petition,  —  a  nght  founded 
not  on  convention  and  charters,  but  on 
nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots  to 
their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  which 
the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Columbia  have  been  denied  the  com- 
mon attention  by  Congress  is  not  even 
specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  the  petitioners 
pray  is  undoubted.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  demonstrated.*  Why,  theii, 
are  the  memorials  of  a  free  people  on 
this  subject  treated  with  a  scorn  to 
which  no  others  are  subjected?  It  is 
pretended  that  the  petitioners  are  aim- 
ing at  an  object  which  the  Constitution 
places  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  — 
that  they  are  seeking,  through  this  ac- 
tion in  the  District,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  States.  To  this,  two  replies  at 
once  occur.  The  first  is,  that  among 
the  petitioners,  who  hope  by  acting  on 
the  District  to  reach  slavery  everywhere, 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  an- 

*  See  a  pamphlet  od  the  '*  Abolition  of  SUveir  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  bv  »>6W.  This  is  ooe  of 
the  ablest  pamphlets  from  the  American  press.  Jt  is 
ascribed  to^Tbeodore  Wdd. 
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other  object,  which  is  the  well-being 
of  the  District,  or  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allowing 
one  of  their  ends  to  be  unwarrantable, 
the^  distinctly  propose  another  end, 
which  the  Constitution  sanctions.  A 
second  reply  is,  that  it  is  not  true  of  ail 
who  have  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  that  they  have 
aimed,  in  this  way,  at  the  abolition  of 
it  in  the  States.  I  have  signed  these 
petitions,  I  know  not  how  often,  and, 
in  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  moved  by 
this  consideration.  I  was  governed  by 
other  motives.  I  wished  the  District 
to  be  purified  from  a  great  eviL  I 
wished  the  nation  to  be  freed  from  the 
responsibility  of  ordaining  and  uphold- 
ing slavery.  I  wished  also  by  some 
ptu)lic  act  to  wash  my  own  hands  of 
this  guilt.  I  felt  myself  bound  to  de- 
clare that  if  this  nation  uphold  slavery 
I  am  clear  of  it  And  1  hold  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  in  the  free  States, 
who  regards  this  institution  as  I  do,  to 
bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and, 
by  solemn  remonstrance  to  Congress,  to 
purge  his  conscience  of  the  nation's 
crime.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  pe- 
tition against  slavery  in  the  District,  as 
a  means  of  abolishing  it  in  the  States ; 
for,  as  I  have  again  and  again  declared, 
I  can  see  but  little  connection  between 
these  measures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by 
sanctioning  an  acknowledged  wrong  at 
the  seat  of  government,  we  have  pro- 
voked a  blow  at  our  own  privileges.  In 
the  original  draught  of  the  Constitution, 
the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to, 
for  no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being 
questioned.  Massachusetts,  however, 
not  satisfied  with  its  foundation  in  nat- 
ure and  reason,  chose  to  place  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
What  this  right  is,  we  must  judge  from 
usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  and  end. 
Thus  interpreted,  has  it  not  been  in- 
fringed by  the  power  of  slavenr  ?  * 

I  have  now  considered  one  important 
relation  of  the  free  States  to  slavery,  — 
that  which  grows  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  now  proceed  to  another. 
The  Constitution  requires  the  free  States 
to  send  back  to  bondage  the  fugitive 
slave.  Does  this  show  that  we  have 
no  concern  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  South  ?  that  the  guilt  of 
them,  if  such  there  be.  is  wholly  theirs, 

*  See  Note  A  at  end  of  this  letter. 


and  in  no  degree  ours?  This  danse 
makes  us  direct  partakers  of  the  guih ; 
and,  of  consequence,  we  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  slavery.  I  know 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  at  which 
my  moral  feelings  revolt  but  this.  Has 
not  the  slave  a  right  to  fly  torn  bond- 
age ?  Who  among  us  doabte  it  ?  Let 
any  man  ask  himself  how  he  shonki 
construe  his  rights  were  he  made  a 
slave;  and  does  he  not  receive  as 
answer  from  his  own  moral  nature  as 
bright,  immediate,  and  resistless  as 
lightning?  And  yet  we  of  the  free 
States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give 
him  back  to  bondage!  It  does  not 
satisfy  me  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  part 
of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  Constit^ 
tion,  which  all  are  solemnly  bound  to  xa^ 
hold.  No  charter  of  man's  writii]^  caa 
sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  God's  etcTDal 
law.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
every  man  who  aids  the  restoratioa  of 
the  nying  slave  is  a  ¥rrong-doer,  thougk 
this  is  done  by  our  best  and  wisest  mea 
with  no  self-reproadi.  To  send  fani 
from  a  free  State  into  bondage  seens 
to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to  trans^ 
port  him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
or  this  country.  I  shall  undoubtedlT  be 
told  that  the  fugitive  is  a  slave  by  the 
laws  of  territory  from  which  he  escapes 
But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  vio- 
lations of  the  most  sacred  rights,  «c 
cannot  innocently  be  active  in  tepbc- 
ing  men  under  their  cruel  power.  The 
slave  goes  back  not  merely  to  toil  ani 
sweat  for  his  master  as  before.     He 

goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence  ef 
ying  from  oppression.  For  hardly  aav 
crime  is  the  slave  so  scored  and  scaned 
as  for  running  away ;  and  for  every  faok 
that  enters  his  flesh  we  of  the  free  States, 
who  have  given  him  back,  must  answer. 
I  know  perfectly  how  these  views  wfl 
be  received  at  the  North  and  SoadL 
Some  will  call  me  a  visionary,  whit 
more  will  fix  on  me  a  harder  nane. 
But  I  look  above  scofiFers  and  de^ 
nouncers  to  that  pure,  serene,  alm^faty 
justice,  which  is  enthroned  in  heaven* 
and  inquire  of  God,  the  Father  of  ss 
all,  whether  he  approves  the  surreader 
of  the  flying  slave.  I  shall  be  charged 
with  irreverence  towards  the£atbcisel 
the  Revolution,  —  the  firamers  ol  ov 
glorious  national  charter.  Bat  I  replv, 
that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  ^ 
lible,  and  that  the  progress  of  opmioB 
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since  their  day  seems  to  me  to  have 
convicted  them  of  error  in  the  matter 
now  in  hand.  I  am  aware,  too,  that 
good  and  wise  men,  friends  who  are 
dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  free, 
strongr  language.  But  I  must  be  faith- 
ful to  the  strong  moral  conviction  which 
I  cannot  escape  on  this  subject.  If  I 
am  right,  the  truth  which  I  speak,  how- 
ever questioned  now,  will  not  have  been 
spoken  in  vain.  To-day  is  not  for  ever. 
The  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn 
are  not  to  live  for  ever.  Let  a  few 
jrears  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have  van- 
ished, and  other  actors  will  fill  the  stase, 
and  the  despised  and  neglected  truths 
of  this  generation  will  become  the  hon- 
ored ones  of  the  next 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be 
well  jnst  to  glance  at  the  reasoning  by 
which  my  views  will  be  assailed.  To 
the  exposition  of  duty  now  given  it  will 
be  objected,  that  the  morality  of  the 
closet  is  not  the  morality  of  real  life ; 
that  there  is  danger  of  pushing  princi- 
ples to  extremes;  that  difKculties  are 
to  be  grappled  with  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  which  retired  men  cannot 
understand ;  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  ideal  and  the  act- 
ual; and  that  our  rigid  rules  must  be 
softened  or  bend,  when  consequences, 
Qnusually  serious,  will  attend  their  ob- 
servance. These  commonplaces  are  not 
wholly  without  truth.  M  orali  ty  is  some- 
times turned,  by  inexperienced  men,  into 
i^t  and  romance.  Solitary  dreamers, 
exalting  imagination  above  reason  and 
conscience,  make  life  a  sta^e  for  playing 
showy,  dazzling  parts,  which  pass  with 
ttiem  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have 
little  naore  sympathy  with  these  over- 
^ned,  sublimated  moralists  than  with 
tiie  common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded 
politicians.  Duty  is  something  practi- 
cable, something  within  reach,  and  which 
approves  itself  to  us  not  in  moments  of 
ttverish  excitement,  but  of  deliberate 
thought.  Good  sense,  which  is  another 
*»anie  for  that  calm,  comprehensive  rea- 
son which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
woks  at  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  is  as  essential  to 
we  moral  direction  of  life  as  in  merely 
Pfudential  concerns.  Still  more,  there 
^3  a  large  class  of  actions,  the  relations 
^' which  are  so  complicated,  and  the  con- 
?*Quences  so  obscure,  that  individual 
Mgment  is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound 


to  acquiesce  in  usage,  especially  if  long 
established,  because  this  represents  to 
us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race. 
All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  grand,  fundamental,  moral 
principles,  which  shine  with  their  own 
light,  which  approve  themselves  to  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  and  which 
have  gathered  strength  and  sanctity  from 
the  experience  of  nations  and  individuals 
through  all  ages.  These  are  never  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  urgency  of  the 
moment,  however  pressing,  or  to  im- 
agined interests  of  individuals  or  states. 
Let  these  be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear, 
and  our  foundation  is  gone,  our  anchor 
slipped.  We  have  no  fixtures  in  our 
own  souls,  nothing  to  rely  on.  No 
ground  of  faith  in  man  is  left  us.^  Self- 
ish, sta^ering  policy  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  outy,  the  guide  of  life,  the  law 
of  nations.  Now,  the  question  as  to 
surrendering  fugitive  slaves  seems  to 
me  to  fall  plaimy,  immediately,  under 
these  great  primitive  truths  of  morality. 
It  has  no  complexity  about  it,  no  mys- 
terious elements,  no  obscure  conse- 
quences. To  send  back  the  slave  is 
to  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is  to 
violate  a  plain,  natural  right.  It  is  to 
enforce  a  criminal  claim.  It  is  to  take 
the  side  of  the  stronc^  and  oppressive 
against  the  weak  and  poor.  It  is  to 
give  up  an  uno£Fending  fellow-creature 
to  a  degrading  bondage,  and  to  horrible 
laceration.  The  fixed  universal  conse- 
quence of  this  act  is  the  severe  punish- 
ment, not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the 
injured  man.  On  this  point  my  moral 
nature  speaks  strongly,  and  I  ought  to 
give  it  utterance.  If  I  err,  there  are 
enough  to  refute  me.  My  authority  is 
nothing  where  a  people  are  against  me. 
I  ask  no  authority;  but  simply  that 
what  I  say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 
weighed. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  South  will  in- 
sist on  this  stipulation,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  her  institu- 
tions. This  necessity  may  be  ques- 
tioned, because,  if  I  may  judge  from  a 
rough  estimate,  comparatively  few  fugi- 
tives are  recovered  from  other  States ; 
and  yet  slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But 
if  the  necessity  be  real,  then  it  follows 
that  the  free  States  are  the  guardians 
and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We 
are  the  jailers  and  constables  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we 
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sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  —  that  it 
is  in  no  degree  our  concern  ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought 
to  be  done  if  the  Constitution  bind  us  to 
an  unlawful  act  ?  I  reply,  the  individ- 
ual convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  can 
have  no  difficulty.  He  must  abstain 
from  what  he  deems  wrong.  As  to  the 
community,  should  it  ever  come  to  the 
same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel 
from  circumstances  and  from  its  wisest 
minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its 
peace  and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of 
the  whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with 
duty.  Happily,  the  Constitution  may  be 
amended,  and  this  power  is  never  so 
needed  as  when  the  conscience  of  the 
citizen  comes  in  collision  with  the  gov- 
ernment. I  trust  that  an  amendment, 
reaching  the  present  case,  and  de* 
manded,  not  by  the  passion,  but  by  the 
deliberate  moral  judgment  of  a  larse 
portion  of  the  community,  will  not  fail. 
I  appeal  to  the  generosity  and  honor  of 
the  South,  and  would  aslc  whether  we, 
with  our  views  of  slavery,  ought  to  be 
required  to  give  it  active  support?  I 
would  ask  wn ether,  in  the  present  state 
oi  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  a  slave 
country  ought  not  to  protect  its  own 
institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to 
others  ?  1  would  ask,  too,  whether  a 
citizen,  who  views  the  government  which 
he  sustains  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves 
reproach  for  laboring  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  truth  and  rectitude  ? 
Does  not  the  Constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply 
the  possibility  of  defect,  and  warrant 
free  discussion  of  its  various  clauses? 
What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if,  on 
a  grave  question  of  duty,  we  must  hold 
our  peace  ?  If  the  citizen  believes  that 
our  very  constitutional  charter  sanctions 
wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  participa- 
tion of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  the 
fact  of  his  forming  a  portion  of  the  body 
politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  impor- 
tant relation  which  the  North  bears  to 
slavery.  We  are  bound,  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  to  put  it  down  by  force.  This 
we  ought  to  do,  for  such  an  insurrection 
would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes  of 
civil  war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms, 
with  no  possibility  of  a  beneficial  result. 
It  would  be  cruelty,  massacre,  without 
compensation  or  hope.    The  slaves  are 


incapable  of  substituting  free  institotioDs 
for  their  bondage;  and  extenmnatioo 
or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  th«ir  stni|r- 
gles.  We  ought  to  disarm  them :  but 
ought  we  to  replace  their  chains? 
Ought  we  to  put  them  without  pfoiec- 
tion  under  exasperated  oppresson? 
Ought  we  not  to  teel  that  boUi  parties 
in  this  fearful  conflict  have  i^ts? 
And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  d 
both  ?  Is  there  nothing  at  whidi  ov 
minds  revolt,  in  the  thought  of  restorinf 
unmitigated  slavery ;  of  giving  back  the 
victim  to  the  unrestrained  power  wfaidi. 
under  a  spasmodic  sense  of  wrong,  be 
has  struggled  to  throw  off?  Shodd 
not  every  effort,  short  of  physical  force, 
be  employed  to  obtain  for  lum  a  betm, 
a  more  righteous  lot  ?  Bat  the  Soodi, 
as  we  well  know,  would  reject  sndi 
mediation  with  scohl  Have  we  not 
then,  painful  relations  to  slavery  ?  Have 
we  not  a  deep  interest  in  its  aboli- 
tion ? 

In  another  view  the  North  sustaias  re- 
lations to  slavery.  Slavery  is  our  nev 
neighbor ;  and  not  a  few  amon^  us  grov 
haraened  to  it  by  familiarity.  It  per- 
verts our  moral  sense.  We  cannot  hoU 
intimate  connection,  national  union,  vidb 
a  re|rion  where  so  great  an  abose  ii 
legalized,  and  yet  escape  contaminatioB. 
To  say  nothing  of  f  riendlv,  domestic  is- 
tercourse,  our  commercial  relations  wA 
the  slave  States  give  to  not  a  few  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  institution. 
The  slave  is  mortgaged  to  the  Nortbcn 
merchant.  The  skves'  toil  is  the  Noitb* 
em  merchant's  wealth,  for  it  prodnoci 
the  ^at  staple  on  which  all  the  oo»- 
mercial  dealings  of  the  country  dnm. 
As  our  merchants  and  manufaictafcis 
cast  their  eyes  southward,  what  do  Acjr 
see  ?  Cotton,  cotton,  nothing  but  co^ 
ton.  This  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  tkc 
South.  What  care  they  for  the  potf  < 
human  tools  by  whom  it  is  ream? 
Their  sympathies  are  with  the  man  witk 
whom  tney  deal,  who  trusts  them  and  ii 
trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the  \xmAr 
men,  by  whose  sweat  they  4r 
What  change  do  they  desire  in  a  sya 
so  gainful  ?  Under  these  varions  n 
ences,  the  moral  feeling  of  the  North  ia 
regard  to  slavery  is  more  or  less  pabaed. 
Men  call  it  in  vafue  language  an  evil 
just  as  they  call  religion  a  rood  :  in  both 
cases  giving  assent  to  a  l»eless  fonn  of 
wordS;  which  they  forget  whilst  thcj 
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otter  them  and  which  have  no  power 
over  their  lives. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  South- 
ern slavery  bears  seriously  on  the  North. 
It  blends  itself  intimately  with  the  whole 
political  action  of  the  country,  deter- 
mines   its    parties,    decides   important 
measures  of  government,  is  a  brand  of 
discord,  a  fountain  of  bitter  strifes,  and, 
whilst  it  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to 
become  truly  one  people.     We  call  our- 
s^Ives  one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two. 
National  unity  implies  a  general  unity  of 
character;  but  slave  States  and  free 
States   are  severed  by  deep,  indelible 
differences  of  mind  and  feeling.     In  the 
former,  where  one  half  of  the  population 
are  semi -barbarous  or  semi-brutal,  and 
the   other  half  trained  to  mastery,  to 
lordship,  there  can  be  little  comprehen- 
sion of,  and  little  sympathy  with,  the 
latter,  where  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  is  the  pervading  principle  of 
government  and  of  common  life.    The 
South,  counting  labor  degradation,  must 
look  with  contempt  on  the. most  impor- 
tant   and    influential    portions    of    the 
North,  —  that  is,   our  great   mechanic 
and    agricultural   classes.     From  these 
fandamental   differences    in    the    very 
constitution  of  society  must  grow  up 
jealousies,  real  and  imaginary  collisions 
of  interest,  mutual  dislike,  mutual  fear. 
Congress  must  be  an  arena  in  which 
Northern  and  Southern  parties  will  be 
arrayed  against  each  other;   and  that 
portion   of  the   Union  which   has   the 
strongest  bond  of  union  within   itself 
will,  on  the  whole,  master  the  other.    A 
Northern  man  thinks  it  no  hard  thing  to 
showr  that  slavery  has  chiefly  ruled  the 
country,  has  deeply  influenced  Northern 
commerce  and  manufactures,  has  played 
off  Northern  parties  against  each  other, 
whilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can 
produce  a  list  of  grievances  in  return. 
Thus  slavery  is  the  bane  of  our  Union. 
Nodiing  else  can  separate  us.     Without 
this  clement  of  war  and  woe  in  our  in- 
stitutions, our  nation  would  be  more  in- 
^ssolubly  bound    together  by  mutual 
benefits  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit 
and  tradition.     Have  we,  then,  nothing 
to  do  with  slavery  1    Is  it  the  concern 
of  the  South  alone  ?    Are  we  bound  to 
keep  silence  on  it,  because  it  nowhere 
touches  us,  because  it  is  as  foreign  to  us 
as  the  slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia? 
Oh  no.     It  more  than  touches  us.    We 


feel  its  grasp.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  do  what  we 
lawfully  and  peacefully  may  to  procure 
its  abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  the 
right  and  fitness  of  discussin^^  freely  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Why  is  it  that  this 
right  is  questioned  ?  What  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  charge  against  us,  of  un- 
warrantable interference  with  what  is  not 
our  proper  concern  ?  The  real  cause  of 
the  complaint,  though  not  suspected  at  the 
South,  is  the  insensibility  which  prevails 
there  in  regard  to  this  evil.  Could  the 
slave-holder  look  on  it  from  our  point  of 
view,  could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would 
no  longer  blame  our  remonstrances 
against  it.  He  would  himself  join  the 
cry.  But  here  lies  his  unhappiness. 
Long  habit  has  hardened  him  to  slavery. 
Perhaps  he  calls  it  an  evil,  but  this  word 
on  his  lips  means  something  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit 
is  as  powerful  over  the  understanding 
and  conscience  as  over  the  will.  An 
institution  handed  down  from  our  fa- 
thers, sanctioned  by  laws,  and  under 
which  we  have  grown  up,  be  it  ever  so 
criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a 
stranger,  and  we  naturally  count  the 
stranger^s  rebuke  an  insult  and  wrong. 
Here  lies  the  vice  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech. 
He  silently  assumes  the  innocence  of 
slavery.  He  does  not  dream  of  the 
need  of  apologizing  for  himself  as  a 
slave-holder.  He  cannot  realize  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  civilized  world,  this  is 
a  brand,  which  shows  throufi^h  all  the 
brightness  of  his  talents  and  rame.  He 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  tone  of 
confidence,  and,  though  the  advocate  of 
flagrant  injustice,  takes  the  ground  of  an 
injured  man.  We,  who  speak  and  write 
against  slavery,  find  our  vindication  and 
our  duty  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil. 
How  natural  that  those  who  have  lived 
in  fellowship  with  the  evil  from  their 
birth  should  look  on  us  as  rash,  unwar- 
rantable meddlers  with  what  is  their 
business  alone  ! 

I  have  said  that  we  rest  the  justice 
and  obligation  of  our  moral  efforts 
against  slavery  on  the  greatness  of  the 
evil.  It  might  then  be  expected  that,  to 
make  out  our  case  more  fully,  I  should 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  and  show  that 
slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but 
a  comoination  of  wrongs  and  crimes  and 
woes  not  only  justifying,  but  demand- 
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ing,  the  opposition  of  all  good  men. 
But  I  have,  in  a  former  publication, 
travelled  this  ground,  and  I  cannot  un- 
necessarily renew  the  pain  which  I  then 
suffered.  There  is,  however,  one  topic 
on  which  something  should  be  said.  1 
refer  to  the  common  apology  for  slavery 
by  which  the  whole  South,  and  not  a  few 
at  the  North,  conceal  from  themselves 
the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  re- 
pel as  unwarrantable  our  efforts  for  its 
destruction.  Whenever  the  subject  is 
discussed,  we  are  told  that,  through  the 
lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  the  laborer  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. He  has  more  comforts,  we  hear. 
He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge  the 
slave-holder  always  flies.  My  next  ob- 
ject, therefore,  and  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  will  be  to 
examine  this  position. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  hon- 
orable to  our  times  that  such  a  defence 
as  this  is  urged  and  required.  It  shows 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity, that  the  master  holds  himself 
bound  to  maintain  that  his  victim  is 
happier  for  his  bondage.  An  ancient 
Roman  never  thought  of  seeking  a  jus- 
tification of  slavery  in  its  blessines,  — 
never  took  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
benefactor  to  those  whom  he  oppressed. 
We  have  here  a  sign  of  the  great  moral 
revolution  which  is  making  its  way 
through  society;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured that,  when  slavery  can  only  stand 
on  the  footing  of  its  IJeneficence,  it  is 
not  far  from  its  fall. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny 
that  at  the  South  slavery  wore  a  milder 
aspect  than  in  other  countries,  though 
by  some  this  is  strenuously  denied.  I 
concede  the  fact ;  and,  still  more,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  slave 
continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that  the 
slave  is  treated  more  severely  on  account 
of  the  abolition  movement  at  the  North, 
cannot  be  true  on  the  whole,  though 
particular  restraints  may  be  increased. 
He  is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly. 
We  have  here  better  evidence  than 
rumor.  A  master  was  never  made  more 
severe  by  having  the  eyes  of  the  world 
turned  upon  him,  especially  when  the 
world,  as  at  present,  is  more  than  ever 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity.* 
Slavery  exists  at  this  moment  under  the 
broad  light  of  heaven.    The  soimd  of 

•  See  Note  B  at  end  of  this  letter. 


the  lash  resounds  through  Ike  free 
States,  and  through  all  nations.  The 
master  is  held  responsible  to  his  race  for 
his  power.  Can  this  make  him  more 
severe  .^  The  defences  which  we  hear 
from  the  South  set  us  at  ease  on  this 
point.  The  anxiety  of  the  planter  to 
show  the  Northern  visitor  the  ccMnforts 
of  his  slaves  sets  us  at  ease.  Withia  a 
short  time,  more  than  one  gentle  voice 
of  woman  from  the  South  has  spoken  lo 
me  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave.  The 
master  feels  that  he  can  only  keep  him- 
self within  the  pale  of  civilized  sodetj 
by  practising  kindness  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. All  his  defenders  at  the  North 
plead  his  kindness.  Wh'o  does  not  see 
that,  under  these  influences,  the  severi- 
ties of  the  system  must  be  mitigated, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  freedom  are 
doing  immediate  good  to  the  poor  creat- 
ures whos:  cause  they  espouse  ? 

I  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  slaves  improved, 
but  that  their  religious  means  are  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  acitatioa 
at  the  North.  We  are  told  that  Uieyare 
now  denied  instruction  in  reading.  '  Bvt 
ministers,  churches,  masters,  are  waked 
up,  as  never  before,  to  the  obligation  d 
giving  to  the  slaves  the  blessings  di 
Christianity,  and  have  a  new  anxiety  to 
roll  away  the  reproach  of  bringing  ^ 
hordes  of  heathens  within  their  boracn. 
1  must  say,  however,  that  whilst  ik 
must  eive  credit  to  the  South  for  in- 
creased  religious  attention  to  tiie  slave, 
I  expect  htUe  good  from  it.  And  1  thus 
speak,  not  merely  from  the  reports  ol 
intelligent  witnesses,  but  from  imniiita- 
ble  moral  principles.  It  is  hard  tognfe 
good  on  what  is  essentially  evil  and  cor- 
rupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  o|^presses 
to  exalt  his  victim.  There  is  alwavs  a 
tendency  to  unity  in  the  various  inihi- 
ences  which  a  man  exerts.  To  enslave 
a  human  bein^r,  is  to  war  acainst  has 
relifipous  as  tnuy  as  his  social  and  phy- 
sicsu  nature.  The  African  is,  indedL 
very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  die 
show  of  piety.  Nothing  is  easier  thaa 
to  draw  fcirth  groans  or  shouts  fron  a 
colored  congregation.  Nothing  easier 
than  to  gather  this  people  by  cnnnb 
into  churches.  But  the  slave  is  incapar 
ble  of  a  nobler  reverence  towards  God 
than  towards  his  master.  He  is  e^nallyL 
I  fear,  a  slave  before  both.  This  is  one 
of  the  evils  of  slavery,  that  it  perrexta, 
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turns  into  an  instrument  of  degradation, 
that  highest  sentiment  of  our  nature,  — 
reverence.     In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend how  the  slave-holder  can  preach 
the  grand  principles  of  Christianity ;  how 
he  can  set  forth  God  as  the  Universal 
Father,  who  looks  on  all  men  with  an 
equally  tender  love,  and  watches,  with 
an  equal  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
rights  of  all.    Indeed,  how  difficult  must 
it  be  for  either  masters  or  slaves  to  get 
into  the  heart  of  this  religion,  to  under- 
stand its  deep  purpose,  when  the  chief 
element  of  such  a  community  is  in  direct 
hostility  to  its  spirit.     I  speak  not  from 
report,  but  from  the  general  principles 
of  human  nature ;  and  these  would  lead 
me  to  fear  that,  in  such  a  community, 
the  religion  of  the  higher  classes,  as  well 
as  of  the  lowest,  must  be,  to  an  unusual 
extent  one  or  another  form  of  supersti- 
tion, that  is,  a  substitution  of  dogmas, 
ceremonies,  or  feelings,  for  the  manly 
and    enlightened    piety    which    Jesus 
tauspht,  and  which  makes  the  worship  of 
God  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of 
his  universal  justice  and  universal  love. 
This  is  somewhat  of   a  digression, 
though  not  exceeding  the  freedom  of 
epistolary  communication.     I  return  to 
the  subject    I  acknowledge,  and  rejoice 
to  acknowledge,  that  slavery  is  mitigated 
bv  kindness  at  the  South,  though,  as  we 
snail  see,  it  necessarily  includes  much 
cruelty.     I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent 
what  i$  urged  in  favor  of  the  comforts 
of  a  state  of  bondage,  though  the  con- 
cession  is  not  warranted  by  facts.     I 
still   say  that  the  apology  fails  of  its 
end ;  that  it  does  not  touch  the  essen- 
tial, fundamental  evil  of  slavery,  which 
is,  the  injustice  it  does  to  a  human  be- 
ing.   It  is  no  excuse  for  wronging  a  man 
that  you  make  him  as  comrortable  as 
is  consistent  with  the  wrong.     A  man, 
shutting  me  up  in  prison,  would  poorly 
atone  tor  his  violation  of  my  rights  by 
feeding  and  clothing  me  to  my  heart's 
content    I  claim  from  my  oppressor,  not 
food  and  clothes,  but  freedom.     I  insist 
that  he  leave  to  me,  unrestrained,  the 
right  of  using  my  limbs  and  powers  for 
my  own  and  others'  good.    A  deep  in- 
stinct of  my  soul,  founded  at  once  in  my 
spiritual  and  physical  nature,  calls  out 
lor  personal  liberty.      No  matter  that 
our  chains  are  woven  of  silk.    They  are 
as  iron,  because  they  are  chains.     Let  a 
master  draw  round  us  a  line,  which  may 


not  be  passed  without  our  being  driven 
back  by  a  whip ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son we  should  burn  to  escape.  Such  is 
the  thirst  for  freedom  breathed  by  God 
into  the  human  spirit.  Slavery  is  a  vio- 
lence to  our  nature,  to  whicn  nothing 
but  abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man,  and 
which  we  honor  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  su£Eers 
less  than  other  laborers.  We  have  no 
right  to  inflict  a  suffering,  greater  or 
less,  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature.  In- 
justice is  injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its 
influence  ever  so  confined.  Were  one 
of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usur- 
pation, to  abridge  the  free  motions  and 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  class,  would 
it  be  a  mitigation  of  the  wrong  that  the 
laborer  still  exceeded  in  privileges  and 
means  of  pleasure  the  serfs  of  Russia  ? 
It  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a  man  in  the 
dust,  that  you  throw  him  better  food 
than  he  caa  earn  by  his  free  industry. 
Be  just  before  you  are  generous.  The 
lenity  which  quiets  you  in  wrong-doing 
becomes  a  crime.  Do  not  boast  of  your 
humanity  to  those  whom  you  own,  when 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  be  their  owner. 
Some  highwaymen  have  taken  pride  in 
the  gendemanly,  courteous  style  in  which 
they  have  eased  the  traveller  of  his 
purse.  They  have  given  him  back  a  part 
of  the  spoils,  that  ne  might  travel  com- 
fortably home.  But  they  were  robbers 
stilL  A  criminal  relation  cannot  be 
made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustain- 
ing it  Cesar  was  a  clement  dictator, 
but  usurpation  did  not  therefore  cease 
to  be  a  vice. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession 
of  a  man,  that  we  can  make  him  hap- 
pier. We  are  poor  judges  of  another's 
happiness.  He  was  made  to  work  it 
out  for  himself.  Our  opinion  of  his  best 
interests  is  particularly  to  be  distrusted, 
when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  advanced 
by  making  him  our  tool.  Especially  if, 
to  make  him  happy,  we  must  drive  him 
as  a  brute,  subject  nim  to  the  lash,  it  is 
plainly  time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic 
efiEorts,  and  to  let  him  seek  his  good  in 
his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave 
are  less  than  those  of  the  free  laborer. 
But  these  sufferings  are  wrongs,  and  this 
changes  their  nature.  Pain  as  pain,  is 
nothing  compared  with  pain  when  it  is  a 
wrong.  A  blow,  given  me  by  accident, 
may  fell  me  to  the  earth ;  but,  after  all. 
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it  is  a  trifle.  A  slight  blow,  inflicted  in 
scorn  or  with  injurious  intent,  is  an  evil 
which,  without  aid  from  my  principles, 
I  could  not  bear.  Let  God^s  providence 
confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,  and  I 
more  than  submit,  for  in  his  dispensa- 
tions I  see  parental  goodness  seeking  my 
purity  and  peace.  But  let  man  imprison 
me,  without  inflicting  disease,  and  how 
intolerable  my  narrow  bounds  (  So,  if 
the  elements  take  away  our  property,  we 
resign  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  if  man 
rob  us  of  our  fortune,  poverty  weighs 
on  us  as  a  mountain.  Any  thing  can  be 
borne  but  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There  is  also 
this  difference  between  sufferings  from 
God  or  nature,  and  sufferings  from  hu- 
man injustice.  The  former  we  are  al* 
most  always  able  to  soften  or  remove  by 
industry  and  skill,  by  studying  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  by  seeking  aid  and  sym- 
pathy from  men.  These  sufferings  are 
mtended  to  awaken  our  powers  and  to 
strengthen  social  dependencies.  Nature 
opposes  us. that  we  may  resist  her,  and, 
by  resistance,  may  grow  strong.  But 
the  owner  of  his  fellow-creatures  re- 
sents the  resistance  as  a  wrong,  and 
cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  slave  has  noth- 
ing of  this  consciousness  of  his  wrongs, 
which  adds  such  weight  to  sufferings. 
He  has  no  self-respect,  we  hear,  to  oe 
wounded  when  he  is  lashed.  To  him.  as 
to  the  ox,  a  blow  is  but  a  blow.  And  is 
this  an  apology  for  slavery,  that  it  de- 
stroys all  sense  of  wrongs,  blunts  the 
common  sensibilities  of  human  nature, 
makes  man  tamer  than  the  nobler  ani- 
mals under  inflicted  pain?  It  is  this 
prostration  of  self-respect  and  of  just 
indignation  for  wrongs  which  sets  an 
additional  seal  on  slavery  as  an  outrage 
on  humanity.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly  killed  in  the 
slave.  The  moral  nature  never  dies. 
He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence 
which  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  often 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer. 
He  ponders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed 
lot.  There  are  deep  eroans  of  conscious 
injury  and'revenge,  which,  though  smoth- 
ered by  fear,  oo  not  less  agonize  the 
soul. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  how 
much  the  slave  may  suffer,  thoueh  little 
of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters  mto  his 
lot.     My  hostility  to  the  system  does 


not  rest  primarily  on  the  physical  a|:o- 
nies  it  inflicts,  but  on  a  deeper  founda- 
tion, —  on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  oa 
the  miser)'  nece.ssarily  involved  in  a  sys- 
tem of  wrong.  Slavery  however  is  not 
to  be  absolv«l  from  the  puih  of  tsvdBcf, 
However  tempered  with  kindness,  it 
does  and  must  bear  this  brand.  Who 
that  knows  human  nature  can  questioD 
whether  irresponsible  power  will  be 
abused?  Such  power  breeds  the  very 
passions  which  make  abuse  sure.  Be- 
sides, it  is  exposed  to  great  temptatioB. 
Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.  Their 
laziness,  thievishness,  lying  propensi- 
ties, sulkiness,  the  natural  fruits  ot  their 
condition,  are  sore  trials  to  those  placed 
over  them.  Slavery  necessarily  gener- 
ates in  its  victims  the  very  vices  whick 
are  most  fltted  to  fret  and  exasperate 
the  owner  or  overseer.  Under  sodi 
circumstances,  more  cruelty  might  be 
expected  than  exists.  After  all  the  in- 
stances of  barbarity  we  hear  from  die 
South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holder  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  his  severity. 
The  relation  he  sustains  is  the  last  for  a 
good  man  to  covet.  It  is,  of  all  othen. 
most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passkms 
against  which  religion  calls  us  to  watdt 
He  who  would  not  be  **  led  into  temp- 
tation'*  should  cast  away  with  dread 
irresponsible  power  over  his  fdloir- 
creatures.  That,  under  such  ctrcom- 
stances,  selfishness,  the  passion  far 
dominion,  avarice,  anger,  impatience, 
lust,  should  break  out  into  fearful  ex- 
cesses, is  as  necessary  as  that  the  stose 
should  fall,  or  the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  SonA 
has  lately  found  its  way  into  some  of 
our  papers,  and  that  is,  the  employnest 
of  bloodhounds  in  parts  of  the  nev 
States  for  the  recovery,  or,  if  this  be 
resisted,  for  the  destruction,  of  the 
fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  las 
been  questioned  or  denied  by  those 
who  incline  to  favorable  views  of  tke 
whole  subject,  as  an  atrocity  too  moih 
strous  for  belief.  I  have  not  inquired 
into  its  authenticity.  But  that  one 
breed  of  bloodhounds  exist  at  the 
South,  we  know,  —  a  breed  not  armed 
with  fangs,  but  rifles,  and  who  sboot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  other  TO 
is  left  for  arresting  his  flight  Aid 
where  lies  the  difference  between  te■^ 
ing  his  flesh  bv  teeth,  or  sendii^  boflcfs 
through  his    neart,  skull,  or  boifds? 
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My  humanity  can  draw  no  Knes  between 
these  infernal  mcnles  of  despatching  a 
fellow-creature,  guilty  of  no  offence  but 
that  of  asserting  one  of  the  primary, 
inalienable  rights  of  his  nature.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  oin>re8s  a  man ;  but, 
when  he  escapes  irom  oppression,  to 
pursue  him  with  mortal  weapons,  to 
shatter  his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and 
thus  send  him  from  a  weary  life  with 
an  agonizing,  bloody  death,  is  murder 
in  an  aggravated  form.  The  laws  which 
sanction  the  shooting  of  the  flying  slave 
are,  to  my  mind,  attempts  to  legalize 
murder.  They  who  uphold  them  do, 
however  unconsciously,  uphold  murder. 
It  is  vain  to  sav  that  this  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  slavery  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  accompaniment  proves 
the  character  of  the  system.  It  is  a 
fearful  law  of  our  condition  that  crimes 
cannot  stand  alone.  Slavery  and  mur- 
der go  hand-in-hand.  Having  taken  the 
first  step  in  a  system  of  cruelty  and 
wrong,  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  our 
career. 

Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  sla- 
very as  its  worst  evil.  The  great  evil 
is  tne  contempt  and  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  injustice  which  treats  a  man 
as  a  brute,  and  which  breaks  his  spirit 
to  make  him  a  human  tool.  It  is  the 
iintistice  which  denies  him  the  means 
of  improvement,  which  denies  him  scope 
for  his  powers,  which  dooms  him  to  an 
unchangeable  lot,  which  robs  him  of 
the  primitive  right  of  human  nature, 
that  of  bettering  his  outward  and  in- 
ward state.  It  is  the  injustice  which 
converts  his  social  connections  into  a 
curse.  Here,  perhaps,  the  influence  of 
slavery  is  most  blighting.  Our  social 
connections  are  intended  by  God  to  be 
amon^  our  chief  means  of  improvement 
and  happiness ;  and  a  system  which 
wars  with  these  is  the  most  cruel  out- 
ra«^e  on  our  nature.  Other  men's  chief 
re&tions  are  to  wife  and  children,  to 
brother  and  sister,  to  beings  endeared 
by  nature,  and  who  awaken  the  heart 
to  tenderness  and  faithful  love.  The 
slave's  chief  relation  is  to  his  owner,  — 
to  the  man  who  wrongs  him.  This  it 
is  which  above  all  things  determines  his 
lot,  and  this  infuses  poison  into  all  his 
other  social  connections.  This  destro3rs 
the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness, 
by  sullying  female  purity,  by  extinguish- 
ing in  woman  the  sense  of  nonor.    This 


violates  the  sanctity  of  the  marriaffe 
bond.  This  tears  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult, 
perhaps  laceration,  in  his  sieht.  This 
takes  from  the  parent  his  children.  His 
children  belong  to  another,  and  are  dis- 
posed of  for  another's  gain.  Thus 
God's  great  provisions  for  softening, 
refining,  elevating  human  nature,  are 
thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable 
to  be  turned  into  bitterness  and  wrong. 
An  ecclesiastical  document  which  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in  some  of  our 
papers  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  It  confirms  what  we 
have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves  are 
commanded  to  marry  or  live  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stock 
of  the  estate.  It  shows  us,  too,  that 
when  slaves  are  sold  at  a  distance  from 
their  original  homes,  they  are  com- 
manded to  give  up  the  wives  or  hus- 
bands whom  they  have  left,  and  to  serve 
the  estate  by  forming  new  connections. 
Against  this  tyranny,  one .  would  think 
that  the  slave  would  find  some  protec- 
tion in  his  religious  teachers.  One 
would  think  that  the  Christian  minister 
would  interpose  to  save  the  colored 
member  of  the  church  from  being 
forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  torn ;  that  he  would  strug- 
gle to  rescue  him  from  an  adulterous 
union,  against  which  his  affections  as 
well  as  sense  of  duty  may  revolt.  But, 
accordinf^  to  this  document,  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave, 
sold  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  dead  to  his  former 
wife ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  in 
this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he 
was  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
church  in  resisting  his  master's  will 
The  document  is  given  below.*    What 

*  The  followinff  extract  is  made  from  the  "Anti- 
slavery  Record"  of  February  9»  1836:  — 


don  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of 
future  intercourse,  the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
marry  anin?'  This  query  was  put  in  regard  to  hus- 
band and  wife  separated  by  sale,  —an  every-^y  result 
of  the  great  internal  slave-trade-  They  answered,— 
*  That  such  separation,  among  persona  situated  as  our 
slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death ;  and  thc^ 
believe  that  in  the  sight  oz  God  it  would  be  so  viewed. 
To  forbid  second  marriages  in  such  case  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and 
strong  temiAations,  but  to  church  censure  for  acting  in 
disobedience  to  their  masten,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to 
the  slaves,  and  to  the  spirit  ol  that  command  which' 
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a  comment  on  Southern  institutions ! 
It  shows  how  religion  is  made  their 
tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do 
violence  to  the  most  sacred  feelings  and 
ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves  may  be 
kept  up.  It  shows  us  that  this  iniqui* 
tous  system  pollutes  by  its  touch  the 
divinest,  the  holiest  provision  of  God 
for  human  happiness  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating 
these  and  all  the  enormities  of  slavery, 
which  is  more  and  more  resorted  to 
at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks 
abroad  on  the  world,  and,  finding  in 
other  countries  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship, crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  these  are  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they  are  not 
borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in 
slave  countries  than  in  others,  perhaps 
even  less.  Why,  then,  is  slavery  so 
great  an  evil?  Without  stopping  to 
examine  these  alleged  facts,  I  see  an 
important  di£Eerence  in  the  cases  brought 
into  comparison.  In  other  civilized 
countries,  the  evils  charged  on  them  are 
seen  and  deplored,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
m^e  for  their  removal.  Religion  and 
philanthropy,  though  still  half-slumber- 
ing, are  waxing  up  to  a  sense  of  great 
responsibility,  and  to  new  struggles  with 
the  giant  evils  of  society.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that,  as  far  as  institutions  entail 
on  the  great  laborio^;  class  poverty,  vice, 
prostitution,  domestic  infidelity,  and  bru- 
tal debasement  of  intellect  and  heart, 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  Nowhere 
but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power, 
the  sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the 
relision  of  a  ,  community,  deliberately 
pledged  to  the  support  of  a  system  which 
is  known  and  acknowleds^ed  to  deprive 
one-half  of  the  people  of  property  and 
civil  rights,  —  known  to  doom  them  to 
perpetual  ignorance  and  licentiousness, 
—  known  to  rob  the  individual  of  the 
means  of  progress,  and  to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  well-being.  To 
slave  countries  belongs  the  presumptu- 
ousness  of  ordaining  the  perpetual  de- 
basement of  half  the  community,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  a  large  amount  of  evil  must 
adhere   to   the    social    state.     What ! 

regulates  maiTMge  anaonjg  Christians.  The  sbves  are 
not  free  ^[ents ;  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not  more 
cntiiely  without  their  consent  and  beyond  their  ooatrol 
Ihao  by  such  separation.' " 


Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in 
human  afiEairs  ?  Does  Christianity  en- 
courage and  enjoin  no  efiEorts  for  a  hap- 
pier condition  of  humanity  ?  Is  man  to 
take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  his 
fellow-creatures  from  the  corruptioDS 
which  barbarous  times  have  transmitted 
to  the  present }  May  man,  shelteriDg 
himself  under  Divine  Providence,  per- 
petuate evils  which  God,  through  the 
conscience  and  by  his  Son,  commands 
us,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  to  dimin- 
ish and  to  expel  from  the  social  state  ? 

To  return  to  the  kindness  whidi  is 
said  to  be  practised  at  the  South  towards 
the  slaves.  I  wish  not  to  disparage  it 
Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  whatever  is 
beautiful  or  promising  in  human  fife. 
I  could  laud  this  kindness  as  heartily 
as  any  man,  did  I  not  find  it  used,  bota 
here  and  at  the  South,  as  a  buttress  to 
the  tottering  cause  of  slavery.  I  am 
bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real 
value,  to  ^ve  it  its  due,  but  nothiif 
more  than  its  due.  One  obvious  remarE 
is,  that  kindness  without  justice  is  of 
little  moral  worth.  It  is  a  feeling  rather 
than  a  principle.  Principle  enjous  jus- 
tice, and  wul  not  o£Eer  favors  as  an 
atonement  for  wrongs.  Again,  the  kind* 
ness  at  the  South,  of  which  we  bear, 
finds  its  occasion  in  a  dependence  and 
helplessness  which  the  kind  agent  has 
himself  created.  Is  there  much  meiit 
in  taking  care  of  those  whom  we  hait 
stripped  of  all  property,  of  self-help,  of 
all  the  means  of  taking  care  of  then- 
selves?  There  is  another  subtraction 
from  kindness  to  the  slave,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest  The  human 
machine  cannot  work  without  food,  rai- 
ment, and  health ;  and,  in  times  like  die 
present,  when  slave-labor  is  more  than 
usually  profitable,  there  cannot  be  a 
better  investment  of  money  than  in  com- 
forts which  keep  the  slave  in  a  woiidiig 
state.  A  more  important  consideratioa 
is,  that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not 
of  the  right  stamp.  It  wants  a  monl 
character.  The  master  is  kind  to  them 
because  they  are  his  awn^  not  because 
they  are  fellow-creatures.  The  tine, 
mind  foundation  of  love  is  wanting. 
How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses 
which  they  have  long  owned !  Tbej 
feed  them,  caress  them,  admit  them 
to  their  familiarity.  But  the  sort  of 
kindness  which  is  shown  to  the  brvte 
becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when  ex- 
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tended  to  the  man.  He  must  be  loved 
and  respected  as  a  man.  This  is  his 
due  ;  and,  had  he  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
nothing  else  would  content  him.  The 
slave  is  treated  kindly  because  he  is  a 
slave,  and  has  the  spirit  of  a  slave. 
Once  let  the  spirit  oi  a  man  wa]ce  in 
him,  once  let  him  know  his  rights,  and 
show  his  knowledge  in  words,  looks,  and 
bearing,  and  immediately  he  falls  under 
suspicion  and  dislike ;  and  a  severity, 
desired  to  break  him  down,  is  substi- 
tuted for  kindness.  He  is  less  liked  in 
proportion  as  he  acts  from  a  principle 
in  his  own  breast,  and  not  from  his  mas- 
ter's will.  And  what  is  the  worth  of 
such  kindness  }  The  slave,  were  he  not 
so  degraded,  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel 
mockery.  Again,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the 
South  lias  for  its  object  to  quiet  the 
self-reproach  which,  at  this  age,  can 
hardly  but  exist  in  a  latent  state  in  the 
slave-holder's  breast  Men  must,  in 
some  way  or  other,  strike  up  a  peace 
with  their  own  consciences.  He  who 
holds  his  fellow-creatures  in  bondage 
most  reconcile  himself  to  himself ;  and 
nowhere  is  the  task  so  difficult  as  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  master  claims 
liberty  as  an  inalienable  right,  and  clings 
to  it  more  than  to  life.  In  such  a  coun- 
try  he  can  only  escape  the  consciousness 
or  wrong  by  Ottering  himself  that  he  is 
the  benefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kind- 
ness, whan  thus  made  an  opiate  to  con- 
science, is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue. 
As  a  conclusion  to  this  head,  I  am  will- 
ing and  happv  to  acknowledge  that  the 
kindness  of  tne  South  to  the  slave  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and 
moral  improvements  of  the  times.  We 
live  under  brighter  lights  than  former 
generations  ;  and  these  influences  pene- 
trate into  all  the  relations  of  life.  But 
tiie  lights  which  induce  the  master  to 
use  his  power  more  mercifully  do  not 
finish  their  mission  by  this  teaching. 
They  command  him  to  renounce  his 
power  altogether.  They  convict  him 
of  usurpation.  The  principles  which 
persuade  him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if 
carried  out,  forbid  him  to  be  an  owner 
at  ail.  That  state  of  civilization  which 
dictates  mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes 
slavery  a  greater  crime.  Oppression  is 
to  be  measured,  not  by  its  weight,  but 
bv  the  light  under  which  it  is  practised. 
To  rob  men  of  liberty  in  an  age  which 


recognizes  human  rights,  and  God's 
equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  enslaving 
men  in  ages  of  darkness  and  despotism. 
A  slight  cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  an  atrocity  in  barbarous 
times.  Must  we  not  feel,  then,  that  sla- 
verv  among  us,  how.ever  mild,  has  a 
fi;uilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  be» 
fore }  Its  Very  kindnesses,  extorted 
from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion 
and  freedom,  become  testimonies  to  its 

fuilt.  This  may  seem  severe.  But  God 
nows  that  my  desire  is,  not  to  give  pain, 
but  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great 
moral  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel* 
low-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances of  slavery  to  diminish  the 
reprobation  with  which  it  is  re^prded 
by  the  civilized  world ;  and  nothing  to 
justify  the  charge  brought  against  its 
opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interference. 
Having  finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I 
shall  now  pass  to  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Clay's  speech  in  which  he  meets  the 
arguments  against  slavery  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  emancipation  is  im- 
possible. The  arguments  on  which  he 
rests  are  chiefly  these,  —  the  amount 
of  property  which  would  be  sacrificed 
by  emancipation ;  next,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races ;  and,  lastly,  the  civil 
wars,  ending  in  extermination  of  one  or 
the  other  race,  which  would  follow  the 
measure.  I  shall  consider  these  in  their 
order. 

Mr.  Clay  maintains  that  '^the  total 
value  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,"  and  considers  this  *' immense 
amount "  as  putting  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  out  of  the  question.  Who  can  be 
expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  I  admit  it 
without  dispute.  But  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  bv  the  vastness  of 
the  sum  is  directly  tne  reverse  of  the 
effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Regarding  slavery 
as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the 
immenseness  of  the  value  of  the  slaves, 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  them.  I  see  "twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  "  seized,  ex- 
torted by  unrighteous  force.  I  know 
not  on  tne  face  of  the  earth  a  system 
of  such  enormous  spoliation.     I  know 
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nowhere  injustice  on  such  a  giant  scale. 
And  yet  the  vast  amount  of  this  wrong 
is,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  reason  for  its 
continuance !  If  I  strip  my  neighbor 
of  a  few  dollars,  1  oueht  to  restore 
them ;  but  if  I  have  spoiled  him  of  his 
all,  and  grown  rich  on  the  spoils,  I  must 
not  be  expected  to  make  restitution! 
Justice,  when  it  will  cost  much,  loses 
its  binding  power.  What  makes  the 
present  case  more  startling  is,  that  this 
vast  amount  of  propertv  consists  not 
of  the  goods  of  injurea  men,  but  of 
the  men  themselves.  Here  are  human 
nerves,  living  men,  worth,  at  the  market 

Erice,  '*  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
irs."  That  this  enormous  wrong  should 
be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  community,  is  a  sad 
comment  on  our  times.  Sad  and  strange, 
that  a  distinguished  man,  in  the  face  of 
a  great  people  and  of  the  world,  should 
talk  with  entire  indifference  of  fellow- 
creatures,  held  and  labelled  as  property, 
to  this  "  immense  amount" 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  on  account  of  its  long 
duration.  "  Two  hundred  years  of  leg- 
islation have  sanctioned  and  sanctified 
negro  slaves  as  property."  Nothing  but 
respect  for  the  speaker  could  repress 
criticism  on  this  unhappy  phraseology. 
We  will  trust  it  escaped  him  without 
thought.  But  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  argument  from  duration;  how  ob- 
vious the  reply !  Is  injustice  changed 
into  jusdce  by  the  practice  of  ages  ?  Is 
my  victim  made  a  righteous  prey  because 
I  have  bowed  him  to  the  earth  till  he 
cannot  rise  }  For  more  than  two  bun«- 
dred  years  heretics  were  burned,  and 
not  bv  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  law,  but  by 
the  aecrees  of  councils,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  theologians,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws  and  religions  of  nations ; 
and  was  this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the 
fires,  that  thev  had  burned  two  hundred 
years  .f^  In  tne  Eastern  world,  succes- 
sive despots,  not  for  two  hundred  years, 
but  for  twice  two  thousand,  have  claimed 
the  right  of  life  and  death  over  millions, 
and,  with  no  law  but  their  own  will,  have 
beheaded,  bowstrung,  starved,  tortured 
unhappy  men  without  number,  who  have 
incurred  their  wrath ;  and  does  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries  sanctify  murder  and 
ferocious  power  ? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.     It 
ts  said  that  this  property  must  not  be 


questioned,  because  it  is  established  by 
law.  "  That  is  property  which  the  hnr 
declares  to  be  property."  ♦  Thus  hu- 
man law  is  made  supreme,  decisive,  in  a 
great  question  of  morals.  Thus  the  idea 
of  an  eternal,  immutable  justice  is  set 
at  no|ieht  Thus  the  great  rule  of  h«« 
man  life  is  made  to  be  the  ordinaaoe 
of  interested  men.  But  there  is  a  higlier 
tribunal,  a  throne  of  equal  justice,  im- 
movable by  the  conspiracy  of  aO  human 
legislatures.  ''That  is  property  which 
the  law  declares  to  be  property."  Then 
the  laws  have  only  to  declare  you,  or 
me,  or  Mr.  Clay,  to  be  property,  and 
we  become  chattels,  and  are  bound  to 
bear  the  yoke !  Does  not  even  tcasi% 
moral  nature  repel  this  doctrine  too  in- 
tuitively to  leave  time  or  need  for  argu- 
ment? 

I  always  hear  with  pain  the  doctrine 
too  common  among  lawyers,  that  prop- 
erty is  the  creature  of  the  law  ;  as  if  tt 
had  no  natural  foundation,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  natural  right,  as  if  it  did  not  prt- 
cede  all  laws,  and  were  not  their  groond 
instead  of  being  their  effect.  Govern- 
ment is  ordained,  not  to  create  so  nrack 
as  to  protect  and  regulate  property ;  aad 
the  chief  strength  of  government  fics 
in  the  sanction  which  the  moral  sense, 
the  natural  idea  of  right,  gives  to  lx»- 
estly  earned  possessions.  The  notioi 
which  I  am  combating  is  essentially 
revolutionary  and  destructive.  We  hear 
much  of  radicalism,  of  agrarianism,  at  the 
present  day.  But  of  all  radicals,  the 
most  dangerous,  perhaps,  is  he  iriio 
makes  property  the  '*  creature  of  law ;  ^ 
because  what  law  creates  it  can  destroy. 
If  we  of  this  Commonwealth  have  lo 
right  in  our  persons,  houses,  shipSi 
farms,  but  what  a  vote  of  the  kgisht- 
ure  or  the  majority  confers,  then  a  voce 
of  the  same  masses  may  strip  us  of  then 
all,  and  transfer  them  to  others;  and 
the  .right  will  go  with  the  law.  Aoconi- 
ing  to  this  doctrine,  I  see  not  wh^  the 
majority,  who  are  always  comparativtiy 
poor,  may  not  step  into  the  mansiooi 
and  estates  of  the  rich.  I  see  not  why 
the  law  cannot  make  some  idle  neighbor 
the  rightful  owner  of  your  fortune  or 
mine.  What  better  support  can  radi- 
calism ask  than  this  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  legiahticn 
does,  in  fact,  touch  and  take  a  part  of 
the  citizens*  property,  and  if  a  part*  why 
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not  the  whole  ?  I  reply,  that  the  gen- 
eral end  for  which  legislation  touches 
property  is  to  make  it  more  secure.  It 
levies  taxes  for  the  execution  of  laws, 
under  which  all  property  is  safe.  1 
reply  asain,  that  a  righteous  legislature, 
in  touching  property,  still  shows  its  re- 
spect bv  equalizing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  buraens  it  imposes,  and  by  making 
compensation,  when  it  can,  for  what  it 
alienates  or  destroys.  I  am  aware,  in- 
deed, that  legislation  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  make  important  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  property ;  and  the  rea- 
son is.  that  property  is  not  the  only  hu- 
man right,  and  consequently  that  it  may 
sometimes  come  into  collision  with  other 
rights,  in  which  case  all  are  to  be  rec- 
onciled according  to  the  highest  moral 
law.  Thus  a  community  threatened 
with  destruction  may  appropriate  to  its 
use  what  it  cannot  restore  ;  or  it  may 
set  bounds  to  the  individual  accumula-. 
tion  of  wealth,  where  this  shall  plainly 
menace  ruin  to  its  institutions.  The 
right  of  gaining  property,  beinff  uni- 
versal, does  itself  require  that  &e  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  suffered  so  to 
accumulate  as  to  take  from  multitudes 
the  chance  of  earning  means  of  support, 
or  as  to  create  a  power  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  any  dass  of  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  entails  may 
be  forbidden,  and  laws  relating  to  testa- 
ments may  be  so  framed  as  to  break  up 
overgrown  estates.  But.  in  all  these 
cases,  legislation,  in  touching  property, 
treats  it  with  reverence,  and  acknowl- 
edges its  foundation  in  immutable  jus- 
tice. There  are,  .then,  principles  of 
property  which  no  laws  can  move. 
Man  cannot  make  and  unmake  it  at 
will.  As  he  is  physically  unable  to 
turn  the  sun  and  air  into  private  pos- 
sessions, so  he  is  morally  incompetent 
to  turn  his  fellow*creatures  into  chat- 
tels. Both  cases  are  out  of  the  province 
of  law.  Even  Mr.  Clay,  in  urging  the 
wrong  which  would  be  done  to  slave- 
holders, should  the  law  strip  them  of 
their  slaves,  acknowledges  that  law  is 
not  the  supreme  rule  of  ri^ht ;  for,  if  it 
were,  with  what  face  coiud  they  com- 
plain of  beinff  wrongfully  dispossessed  ? 
Mr.  Clay,  having  thus  summarily  set- 
tled the  validity  of  the  slave-holder's 
claim,  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  opposite 
doctrine  —  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot 
be  rightfully  seized  and  held  as  prop- 


erty— is  "a  visionary  dbgma,"  "the 
wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  inno- 
vators.'^  Does  not  Mr.  Clay  know  that 
the  English  nation,  from  its  highest  to 
its  lowest  ranks,  with  scarce .  an  excep- 
tion, pronounces  the  pretended  right  of 
property  in  men  an  aggravated  wrong  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  same  doc- 
trine pervades  the  continent  1  —  that, 
indeed,  it  is*  the  acknowledged  senti- 
ment of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  vast  majority  in 
the  free  States  ?  In  truth,  I  know  none 
who  in  their  hearts  believe  that  man 
may  rightfully  be  made  property,  with 
the  exception  of  some  technical  law^ 
yers,  —  a  body  too  much  inclined  to 
exalt  precedents  above  principles,  to 
make  tiie  statute-book  the  standard  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  practically  to  recog- 
nize no  higher  law  than  that  of  a  major- 
ity or  a  king. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  slave-holder 
has  no  defence  in  law,  or  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world,  for  continuing  to 
hold  slaves.  He  is  bound  to  free  them, 
and  to  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of 
their  great  value.  He  has  held  this  vast 
amount  of  others'  property  long  enough, 
and  the  rightful  owners  have  ground  for 
urgency  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  their  wrongs. 

"But  must  the  skve-holder  make 
himself  poor  ? "  sa)rs  many  a  man  at  the 
North,  as  well  as  at  the  South.  I 
answer,  by  asking  those  who  put  the 
question,  what  they  would  deem  to  be 
uieir  own  duty,  should  they  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
belonging  to  their  neighbor?  Would 
they  eo  on  to  hold  it,  oecause  honesty 
would  make  them  poor  ?  Then  they 
are  criminal,  and  deserve  to  join  their 
partners  in  the  State  prison.  He  who 
is  just  only  as  long  as  justice  will  secure 
him  a  warm  home  and  the  comforts  of 
life,  should  be  called  by  his  right  name, 
an  unprincipled  man.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  multitudes  at  the  South,  if  thor- 
ou^y  convinced  of  holding  what  is  not 
their  own,  would  renounce  it  in  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  justice. 

But  a  more  important  objection  re- 
mains. Men  of  honor  and  principle, 
who  recognize  immediately  the  obliga- 
tion of  individuals  to  restore  what  is  not 
their  own,  will  tell  me  that,  in  the  present 
case,  not  merely  individuals,  but  states, 
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bodies  politic,  with  their  order  and  es- 
sential interests,  are  concerned ;  that 
when  a  particular  kind  of  property  be- 
comes inwoven  with  all  the  possessions, 
transactions,  and  habits  of  a  commu- 
nity, sudden  changes  in  it  may  induce 
universal  bankruptcy,  and  threaten  soci- 
ety with  dissolution  ;  and  they  may  ask 
whether  I  am  prepared,  in  such  cases, 
to  insist  punctiliously  on  fi;ivin^  every 
man  his  due  ?  I  answer,  that  this  rea- 
soning applies  only  to  what  may  be  law- 
fullv  held  as  property,  to  material  things, 
such  as  houses  and  lands.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  a  man's  right  to  these  is 
controlled  and  superseded  in  extreme 
cases,  when  the  assertion  of  it  would 
bring  great  evils  on  the  state.  This  is 
a  fundamental  restriction  on  the  right  of 
property.  But,  in  allowing  this,  I  do 
not  allow  that  human  beings,  God's 
rational  and  moral  creatures,  who  can- 
not be  held  as  propertv  without  unut- 
terable wrong,  may  still  be  retained  as 
chattels,  from  apprehensions  of  evils 
which  restoration  of  their  rights  may 
bring  on  the  state.  No  fear  of  conse- 
quences can  authorize  us  to  violate  an 
eternal,  immutable  law  of  justice.  I 
deny,  however,  that  the  dreaded  conse- 
quences of  doing  right  in  the  case  before 
us  can  occur.  I  deny  that  Providence 
has  ordained,  or  can  ever  ordain,  rem- 
ediless injustice  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  social  security.  On  what  ground 
is  this  wide-spreading  ruin  to  be  feared, 
from  destroying  property  in  slaves  ?  Is 
emancipation  an  untried  thing  ?  Has  it 
not  been  carried  through  again  and 
again,  in  countries  where  social  order 
was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of  prop- 
erty were  looser,  than  among  ourselves  ? 
In  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  revolu- 
tion been  suddenly  accomplished  without 
the  least  shock  to  property  ?  Have  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of 
real  estate  has  risen  under  the  change  ? 
The  slave  is  a  working  machine ;  and  is 
his  power  to  work  paralyzed  by  liberty  ? 
Does  not  the  master,  possessing  as  ne 
does  the  soil  and  capital,  possess  unfail* 
ing  means  of  obtaining  from  the  colored 
man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labor 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  ? 
And  with  this  grand  original  source  of 
all  wealth  untouched,  is  not  society 
secured  against  universal  insolvency? 
How  apt  are  men  to  raise  phantoms  to  ter- 
rify themselves  from  an  unwelcome  duty ! 


Mr.  Clay  insists  that  the  slave-holder 
has  a  rignt  to  full  compensation  from 
those  who  call  on  him  to  surrender  his 
slaves.  I  utterly  deny  such  a  r^i^t  in  i 
man  who  sturenders  what  is  not  his  own. 
I  cheerfully  acknowledge,  however,  that 
whilst,  in  strict  justice,  tiae  slave-holder 
has  no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  title 
to  sympathy  and  equitable  consideratioa. 
A  man  who,  by  conscientious  and  hon- 
orable relinquishment  of  what  he  dis- 
covers to  be  another's,  makes  himself 
comparatively  poor,  deserves  respect 
and  liberal  aid.  There  are  few  at  the 
North  who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesce 
in  the  plan  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, Rufus  King,  for  Is^e  appropm* 
tions  of  the  public  land  to  the  indcni- 
nifying  of  sufferers  under  an  act  ol 
universal  abolition. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  compen- 
sation, even  on  the  most  liberal  sade, 
would  not  be  a  great  amount ;  for  the 
planters,  in  general,  would  su£Eer  little, 
.  if  at  ail,  from  emancipation.  This 
change  would  make  them  richer,  rather 
than  poorer.  One  would  think,  inckcd, 
from  the  common  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  negroes  were  to  be  annilu- 
lated  by  being  set  free  ;  that  the  whok 
labor  of  the  South  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  single  blow.  But  the  colored  maa, 
when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the 
soil.  He  will  stand  there  with  the  same 
muscles  as  before,  only  stning  anew  b? 
liberty  ;  with  the  same  limbs  to  toiU  aad 
with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before. 
He  will  receive  wages,  instead  of  a  fised 
allowance ;  and  wages  are  found,  in  maaj 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  to  get  frm 
him  nearly  twice  the  labor  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  He  will  irai 
from  hope,  not  fear ;  will  work  for  his- 
self,  not  for  others ;  and  unless  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed 
under  a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better 
than  before.  For  what  mighty  loss, 
then,  does  the  slave-holder  neea  cooh 
pensation  ?  We  believe  that  s^^ricuhiBt 
will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be  renewed, 
and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bright- 
er aspect  under  free  labor.  The  slave- 
holder, in  relinquishing  what  is  anoth- 
er's, will  add  a  new  value  to  what  is 
unquestionably  his  own« 

The  next  objection  to  emandpaticMi 
is,  that  it  will  produce  an  amalgamation 
of  the  white  and  colored  races.  This 
objection  is  a  strange  one  from  a  resi- 
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dent  at  the  South.  Can  any  impartial 
man  fear  that  amalgamation  will,  in  any 
event,  go  on  more  rapidly  than  at 
the  present  moment?  Slavery  tends 
directly  to  intermingle  the  races.  It 
rot^  the  colored  female  of  protection 
against  licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it 
robs  her  of  self-respect.  It  dooms  her 
class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but  free- 
dom can  eive  her  the  feehngs  of  a 
woman,  and  can  shield  her  from  brutal 
last  Slavery  does  something  worse 
than  sell  oft  her  children.  It  makes 
her  a  stranger  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
sex.  Undoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  pro- 
voked by  expressions  of  concern  for 
the  delicacy  of  a  colored  woman.  But 
is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary  accom- 
I^ishment,  appropriate  only  to  a  white 
skin  ?  Is  it  not  the  fit,  natural,  beau- 
tiful adorning  which  God  designed  for 
every  woman ;  and  does  not  a  curse 
belong  to  an  institution  which  blights 
it  not  accidentally,  but  by  a  necessary, 
fixed  operation?  It  is  the  relation  of 
property  in  hum  in  beings  which  gen- 
erates the  impure  connections  of  the 
South,  and  which  prevents  the  natural 
repugnance  growing  out  of  difference 
of  color  from  exerting  its  power.  As 
far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  a  natural  repugnance  be- 
tween the  races ;  and  in  saying  this^  no 
unfeeling  contempt  is  expressed  towards 
either  race.  Marriage  is  an  afEair  of 
taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old ;  yet 
how  profoundly  we  respect  them.  How 
few  women  would  a  man  of  refinement 
consent  to  marry;  yet  he  honors  the 
sex.  The  barrier  of  color,  as  far  as 
this  particular  connection  is  concerned, 
implies  no  degradation  of  the  African 
race.  There  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a 
repugnance  in  nature ;  but,  if  not  nat- 
ural, the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an 
innate  feeling;  and  how  much  it  may 
be  relied  on  to  prevent  connections,  we 
miy  judge  from  the  whole  experience 
of  the  North.  There  is  another  secu- 
rity against  this  union  in  our  country. 
I  refer  to  the  mark  which  has  been  set 
on  the  colored  race  by  their  past  sla- 
very,—  a  mark  which  generations  will 
not  efface,  and  in  which  the  whites  will 
have  no  desire  to  participate.  Even 
were  the  slaves  of  the  South  of  our 
own  color,  and  were  slavery  to  fix  on 
them  and  on  their  children  some  badge 
or  memorial,  such  as  the  impress  of  a 


lash  on  the  forehead,  or  of  a  chain  on 
the  cheek,  how  few  among  the  class  of 
free  descent  would  be  anxious  to  ally 
themselves  with  this  separated  portion 
of  the  race  !  The  spirit  of  caste,  which 
almost  seems  the  strongest  in  human 
nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalga- 
mation long  enough  to  give  the  world 
opportunity  to  understand  and  manage 
the  subject  much  better  than  ourselves. 
To  continue  a  system  of  wrong  from 
dread  of  such  evils,  only  shows  the  in- 
genuity of  power  in  defending  itself. 
The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
drinking  at  the  same  stream  comes 
spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  But 
allowing  what  I  have  contested,  allow- 
ing that  amalgamation  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, then  I  maintain  we  have  no  right 
to  resist  it  Then  it  is  not  unnatural 
If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong 
that  they  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  sys- 
tematic degradation  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  God  in- 
tended it  to  take  place,  and  resistance 
to  it  is  opposition  to  his  will.  What  a 
strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of 
fellow-beings,  that,  if  we  restore  them 
to  their  rights,  we  shall  marry  them! 
I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to 
emancipation.  We. are  told  that  it  will 
stir  up  the  two  races  to  a  war,  which 
nothing  but  the  slavery  or  extermina- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  will  end.  We 
have  often  heard  of  the  **  fears  of  the 
brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  alarm  here  expressed. 
And  yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  **the  chivalry  of  the  South  "  should 
see  in  the  colored  man  a  formidable  foe, 
and  should  be  willing  to  put  forth  their 
fears  as  a  defence  of  tneir  injustice. 
Superior  as  the  slave-holders  are  in 
number,  holding  all  the  property  and 
civil  power,  distinguished  oy  education, 
by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular  daring, 
and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
free  States,  can  they  seriously  dread 
collisions  ?  All  our  fear  here  is,  that 
the  colored  man,  though  freed,  will  re- 
main a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by  the 
lordly  spirit,  the  high  bearing  of  the 
white  race ;  that  he  will  not  for  a  long 
time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect  We 
fear  that,  in  a  country  where  the  law  of 
honor  and  Lynch  law  are  rife,  he  cannot 
enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil  laws 
to  which  freedom  will  give  him  a  nom- 
inal daim.    We  fear  tiiat,  among  a  peo- 
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pie  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  character  into  their  own 
hands,  and  shoot  down  the  man  who 
offers  an  insult,  the  poor  colored  race, 
whose  assertion  of  rights  will  easily  be 
construed  into  insolence,  will  be  very 
slow  to  insist  on  their  due.  That  they 
should  gain  the  ascendency,  without 
some  miraculous  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  impossible.  Were  they 
a  fierce,  savage,  indomitable  race,  they 
might  be  looked  on  with  apprehension  ; 
but  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  peo- 
ple on  earth ;  and  their  mildness  has 
undoubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains. 
With  emancipation,  their  present  rapid 
increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  mo- 
tives to  breed  them  will  cease.  With 
liberty  of  motion,  the  desire  of  change 
of  place  will  spring  up ;  they  will  nat- 
urally be  more  or  less  dispersed;  the 
danger  of  concentration  on  a  few  spots 
will  diminish ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  we  may 
expect  them  to  become  a  sprinkling 
through  our  population,  incapable,  even 
if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Especially  the  discontented, 
bold,  and  adventurous  —  the  very  spirits 
from  which  turbulence  might  be  feared 
—  will  be  attracted  by  hope  and  novelty, 
as  well  as  driven  by  inward  restlessness, 
to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  a  country  which  has  so  little  to 
dread  from  emancipation  as  this,  reach- 
ing as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
destined  to  receive  increasing  acces- 
sions to  its  numbers  from  the  Old 
World }  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  colored  race 
are  particularly  fitted  to  keep  them  hartn- 
less.  I  refer  to  their  passion  for  imita- 
tion of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love 
of  show  and  fashion,  which  tend  to  at- 
tach them  more  to  the  white  race  than 
to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into 
different  ranks  or  castes  among  them- 
selves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fears  from 
emancipation  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent from  the  experiment  of  the  West 
Indies.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  de- 
cided ;  but  its  first  fruits  surpass  all  ex- 
pectation. The  slaves  in  those  islands 
were  to  their  masters  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  or  ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut 
up  in  narrow  islands,  which  prevent  dis- 
persion ;  and  vet  the  gift  of  freedom 
has  not  provoked  an  act  of  violence. 


Their  new  liberty  has  been  followed  by 
a  degree  of  order  unknown  before ;  and 
what  makes  this  peaceful  transition  more 
striking  is,  that  emancipation  took  phce 
under  every  possible  disadvantage.  It 
was  not  the  free  gift  of  the  master,  not 
an  act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  ac- 
companied with  appeals  to  the  gratitude 
and  better  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was 
conferred  by  a  distant  benefactor:  it 
was  forced  on  the  planter.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  predictions  of  its  minoos 
results.  The  generous  ho]>e,  whidi  so 
often  creates  the  good  it  pants  for,  was 
wanting.  In  Jamaica,  it  would  seem 
that  the  furious  opposition  of  the  pJaat- 
ing  interest  to  the  measure  broke  outia 
some  instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  d^ 
feat.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
which  can  never  occtur  here,  because 
emancipation  here  must  be  a  free  gilt 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  Issue  are 
brighter  than  had  dawned  on  any  but 
the  most  ardent  spirits.  The  failure  of 
such  an  experiment  would  not  have  dis- 
couraged me.  What  ought  not  to  be 
hopeafrom  its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread 
immediate  emancipation.  But  this,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  tlie  words, 
is  not  the  only  way  of  giving  freedom 
Let  the  wisdom  of  the  South  enciage  is 
this  cause  heartily,  and  in  good  faith,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  means  d 
a  safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed 
of  now,  would  be  devised.  This  work 
we  have  no  desire  to  take  out  of  the 
master's  hands,  nor  would  we  thrust  as 
him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I  indeed 
think  that  emancipation,  in  one  sense  of 
the  phrase,  should  be  immediate ;  that 
is,  the  riffht  of  property  in  a  human  b^ 
ing  shoiud  be  immediately  disclaimei 
But  though  private  ownership  shodd 
cease,  the  State  would  be  authorized 
and  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
The  legislature  may  place  the  colored 
race  under  guardianship,  may  inqiosc 
such  restraints  as  the  public  order  shafl 
require,  and  may  postpone  the  foD  ea- 
jo)rment  of  personal  liberty  even  to  the 
next  generation.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needfoL 
Happily  the  West  Indies  are  teaduo^ 
and,  I  trust,  will  continue  to  teach,  flat 
immediate  emancipation,  in  die  foD  scsse 
of  the  words,  is  safer  dian  a  giadial 
loosening  of  the  chain. 

Let  me  close  this  head  with  one  re- 
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mark.  Allow  what  is  not  true;  allow 
emancipation  to  be  dangerous.  Will 
it  be  saiier  hereafter  than  at  the  present 
moment  ?  Will  it  be  safer  when  the 
slaves  shall  have  doubled,  trebled,  or 
still  more  increased  ?  And  must  it  not 
at  length  come?  Can  any  man,  who 
considers  the  chances  of  war,  and  the 
direction  which  opinion  is  taking  in  the 
civilized  world,  believe  that  slavery  is  to 
be  perpetual  ?  Is  it  wise  to  wink  out  of 
sight  a  continually  iiicreasing  peril  ?  At 
this  moment,  what  possible  danger  is 
to  be  feared  from  emancipation  m  the 
Northern  slave  States  ?  Does  not  ^wtry 
Kentuckian  know  that  slavery  can  be 
ended  now  without  the  slightest  hazard 
to  social  order?  Does  not  the  whole 
danger  as  to  that  State  lie  in  delay  ? 
How.  then,  can  danger  be  an  excuse  for 
refusing  emancipation  ? 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common 
objections  to  emancipation,  I  pass  to 
one  more  topic  which  is  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Qay's  speech,  and  which  is  the  bur- 
den of  many  passionate  appeals  from  the 
South.  I  have  in  view  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  slavery  at  the  North.  These 
are  chiefly  two,  —  that  such  discussion 
may  excite  insurrection  among  the 
slaves  ;  and  that  it  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  —  the  danger  of 
insurrection,  —  I  have  shown  how  I  view 
it  by  continuii^  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  Could  I  discover  even  a 
slight  ground  for  apprehending  such  a 
result,  I  would  not  write.  Nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  of 
stirring  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery 
is,  massacre  is  far  worse.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  words  of  truth  and  ^od-will 
are  the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian-  to 
fight  with  A  mysterious  and  adorable 
Providence  permits  and  controls  massa- 
cre, war,  and  the  rage  of  savage  men, 
for  the  subversion  of  corrupt  institu- 
tions, just  as  it  purifies  the  tainted  at- 
mosphere by  storms  and  lightnings. 
But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful 
powers  ;  and  let  not  philanthropy  be  dis- 
heartened, because  not  permitted  to  re- 
form the  worid  by  the  sudden  processes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Moral  in- 
fluences are  the  surest  and  most  en- 
during, and  good  men  part  with  their 
strength  in  resorting  to  other  means. 

I  have  known  too  much  of  slavery,  of 


the  spirit  of  its  victims,  of  the  restraints 
under  which  they  live,  and  of  the  mas- 
ter's power,  to  (fread  the  stirring  up  of 
insurrections.     On  this  point,  persons 
'  who  have  not  visited  slave  countries  fall 
into  great  errors.    Not  long  ago,  a  speech 
was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirsting 
for  blood ;  and  the  good  people  were 
told  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at 
night,  not  knowing  but  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  find  tne  throats  of  wife  and 
children  cut  from  ear  to  ear ;  and  there 
were  found  among  us  some  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  believed  the 
tale.     One  would  have  thought  that,  in 
hearing  the  fearful  story,  they  would 
have  asked  themselves  how  it  happens 
that  our  Southern  brethren  give  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars,  for  one 
of  these  beasts  of  prey  ?  how  it  is  ihat 
they  are  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and 
plantations,   and  surround  their  wives 
and  children,  with  assassins?    Human 
nature,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  at  the  South  from  what  it 
is  at  the  North.     Here  we  should  go 
mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  rea- 
son, if  the  murderous  blade  were  glar- 
ing before  our  eyes  night  and  day  ;  and, 
stul  more,  we  should  be  most  grateful 
to  our  neighbors  who  should  be  anxious 
to  free  us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  re- 
jecting their  "  meddling  interference  " 
with  threats  and  execrations.    But  among 
the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to, 
there  seemed  not  a  few  to  whom  these 
difficulties  did  not  occur.     They  even 
forgot  to  inquire  how  the  fearful  account 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances 
from  the  South  of  the  happiness  of  the 
slave  and  the  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  and,  in  their  sympathy  with  the 
South,  they  frowned  fiercely  enough  on 
such  of  us  as.  by  our  writings,  are  stir- 
ring up  the  colored  race  to  murder.     To 
tranquillize  these  compassionate  people, 
1  will  tell  them  that  the  picture  which 
terrified    them  was  a  work  of   fancy. 
There  is  no  such  terror  in  slave-holding 
countries.    In  my  long  residences  ampng 
slaves,  I  have  used  fewer  precautions  at 
night  than  in  this  good  city.     I   have 
slept  in  one  place  with  open  doors,  and 
in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the  key 
to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  retir- 
ing,  and  to  reopen  it  in  the  morning, 
when  I  have  been  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
dwelling.     Undoubtedly  the  slave-holder 
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wears  arms,  just  as  we  bolt  our  doors 
and  appoint  patrols  of  watchmen  in  the 
streets ;  but,  in  both  cases,  these  and 
other  means  of  defence  bring  such 
security  that  sleep  is  undisturbed  by 
fear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to 
submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance^ 
confined  to  the  plantation,  having  no 
means  of  external  concert,  wanting  mut- 
ual confidence,  because  wanting  princi- 
ple, and  separated  by  the  distinction  of 
nouse  servants  and  field  laborers,  cower 
before  their  instructed,  armed,  united, 
organized  masters,  and  feel  resistance 
to  oe  vain.  Add  to  this,  the  strong  at- 
tachment by  which  some  on  almost 
every  estate  are  bound  to  their  owners, 
—  stronger  than  what  they  bear  to  their 
own  race,  —  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
danger  of  a  servile  war  is  not  great 
enough  to  embitter  life  or  deserve  much 
sympathy. 

Rome  had  servile  wars  ;  but  her  slaves 
had  been  freemen.  Among  them  were 
fierce  barbarians,  whose  native  wilder- 
nesses had  infused  an  indomitable  love 
of  liberty  ;  and  there  were  civilized  men, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  and  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  the  degrading,  intolerable  yoke 
which  was  crushing  them.  But  in  this 
country  there  are  no  materials  for  ser- 
vile war,  —  at  least  in  times  of  peace.  I  n 
war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  an 
army  marching  with  **  Emancipation  " 
on  its  banner,  might  stir  up  the  palsied 
spirit  of  the  oppressed  to  terrible  retri- 
bution for  their  wrongs.  But  very  little 
is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were 
the  .slave  more  dangerous.  I  should  feel 
less  for  his  yoke.  Were  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I 
should  not  think  him  so  wronged.  But 
what  is  to  be  feared  from  a  man  who 
stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  child  lacer- 
ated without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no 
impulse  to  interpose  for  their  defence  ? 
The  strongest  sensibilities  of  nature 
cannot  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child 
what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or 
the  trembling  hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known 
him,  is  not  a  being  to  be  feared.  The 
iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and  this  is 
worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.  The 
tidings  that  there  are  people  here  who 
would  set  him  free  will  do  little  harm. 
He  withstands  a  far  greater  temptation 
than  this.  —  I  mean  the  presence  of  the 
free  negro.    One  would  think  that  the 


sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying  liberty 
would,  if  any  thing,  stir  him  up  to  tlie 
assertion  oi  his  rights;  but  it  faik 
Liberty  is  a  word  not  indeed  to  be 
heard  without  awakeni^e  desire ;  but  it 
rouses  no  resistance.  The  colonizatku- 
ist  holds  out  to  the  slaves  an  elysium, 
where  thev  are  to  be  free  and  rich  and 
happy,  and  a  great  people  ;  thus  teach- 
ing them  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
nature  which  forbids  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ail  human  rights ;  and  the  mas- 
ter, so  far  from  dreading  the  doctriscs 
of  this  society,  will  become  its  presideot 
No.  Slavery  has  done  its  work, — has 
broken  the  spirit.  So  little  is  the  slav« 
inclined  to  violence,  that  it  is  affirmed, 
and  I  presume  truly,  that  there  are  fewer 
murders  by  their  hands  than  by  an  eooal 
number  of  white  men  at  the  North.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assas- 
sinations, bloodv  combats  at  the  South. 
But  these  are  tne  deeds  of  white  men. 
Pistols  and  bowie-knives  are  not  worn 
by  the  colored  race.  Slavery  produces 
horrible  multiplied  murders  at  the  South, 
not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge  into  the 
man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing 
proud,  unforgiving,  oloodthirsty  propeft- 
sities  in  the  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  exposures  to 
massacre  in  slave  countries,  as  there  are 
to  mobs,  partial  insurrections  in  al 
countries.  But  outbreaks  at  the  Sontk 
will  be  found,  perhaps  always,  to  have 
their  cause  in  local  circumstances,  not 
in  influences  from  abroad.  I  do  not  saj 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  slavery.  SfV 
tems  founded  in  wrong  want  stafaibtjv 
and  are  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  insecure,  witn  the  iMrogrcss  of  in- 
telligence and  moral  sentiment  in  dK 
world.  Unexpected  explosions  may  take 
place  at  the  South.  Secret  causes  nsa^ 
be  at  work  on  the  spirit  of  the  slare. 
Foreign  invasion  would  be  a  death-blov 
to  the  system.  I  mean  only  to  say,  daS 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  discussiaB 
of  slavery  at  tbe  North,  or  only  tfaaft 
indirect,  distant  danger  which  we  aw 
always  encountering,  and  which  no  nan 
thinks  of  flying  from,  in  human^  affairs. 
The  stormiest  day  of  abolitionism  has 
passed,  and  yet  not  a  symptom  of  insur- 
rection has  appeared  at  the  South.  It 
is  morally  impossible  that  there  shcnld 
be  danger  in  the  calmer  days  which  arc 
to  follow. 

1  now  proceed  to  the  second 
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to  the  agitation  of  slavery  at  the  North. 
We  are  told  that  the  Union  will  be  thus 
endan^red.     "Danger  to  the  Union" 
is  so  old  a  ciy,  that  it  ceases  to  startle 
jou  or  myseli ;  and  yet  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness   to  it   remains,  that  the  topic 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.     And 
I  begin  with  saying,  that  were  the  Union 
as  weak  as  these  clamors  suppose,  were 
it  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  hundred  causes  which  are  said  to 
threaten  it,  then  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  keeping.     The  bonds   which    hold 
a  nation  together,  if    not  exceedingly 
strong,  are  of  no  use.     They  will  snap 
in  the  hour  of  need.    But  our  Union  is 
not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists  imagine. 
It  has  stood  many  storms,  and  will  stand 
many  more.     It  is  not,  as  man^  think,  a 
creature  of  a  day.    Its  foundations  were 
laid  at  the  first  settlement   of    these 
States,    and    their   whole    history  was 
silently  preparing  them  to  become  one 
great  people.   Thefe  is  not  a  community 
on  earth  which  has  so  distinct  a  convic- 
don  of  the  blessings  of  national  union, 
and  of  the  evils  of  separation,  as  this 
country ;  and,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,    such    a    conviction    may  avail 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  tradi- 
tional prejudices  and  habits  of  other 
nations.     Then  our  Union  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  clear  perception  of  the  good 
it  confers.     It  rests  on  sentiment  as  weU 
as  interest,  and  on  a  higher  sentiment 
than  binds  any  other  people.    We  are 
charged,   I  know,  with  being  given  to 
boasting ;  but  this  reproach  must    not 
deter  me   from  speaking  of  the  deep 
foundation  of  our  Union  m  the  claims  of 
our  country  on  our  love  and  reverence. 
No  other  people  can  look  back  to  such 
founders  as  we.     No  other  people  has 
done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for  civ- 
ilization and  freedom.      Two  hundred 
years  have  hardly  passed  over  us,  and 
we  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness 
a  realm  compared  with  which  European 
kingdoms  are  dwarfed   into  provinces ; 
anoT  through  every  period  of  our  history, 
we  have  b2en  pressing  forwards  to  an 
equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom  of  insti- 
tutions nowhere  else  known  in  past  or 
present  times.    The  deliberate  construc- 
tion of  a  civil  polity,  in  which  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not 
dreamed  of  in  other  countries,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  history. 
Other   governments,  the    creatures  of 


chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  bar- 
barous times,  bear  no  such  testimony  to 
the  energv  and  elevation  of  the  puolic 
mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  prac- 
tical development  of  the  principle  of 
liberty,  these  United  States,  an  infant 
country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wilder- 
ness, have  moved  and  quickened  the 
civilized  world.  This  country  has  been 
called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold  work, 
—  to  spread  civilization  over  a  new  con- 
tinent, and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom.  A 
higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no 
people ;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections 
(exceedingly  great,  I  acknowledge),  we 
have  accomplished  our  task  with  a  force 
of  thought  and  will  unsurpassed  in 
human  history.  Add  to  this,  that  we 
have  produced  what  no  other  country 
can  boast  of,  a  spotiess  revolutionary 
leader,  a  chief  who,  in  a  season  of  storm 
and  civil  strife,  amidst  unbounded  popu- 
laritv,  amidst  the  temptations  of  severe 
harciship  and  of  brilliant  success,  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  grasped  at  power, 
forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  wav- 
ered in  his  loyalty  to  freedom.  In  one 
form  of  greatness  we  feel  ourselves  un- 
rivalled. The  annals  of  no  people  fur- 
nish a  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty  so 
pure,  so  disinterested  as  Washington. 
That  a  people  having  such  a  history 
should  be  bound  by  sentiment  to  the 
national  Union,  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  people,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 
are,  on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment, 
we  have  characteristic  feelings,  as  a  peo- 
ple, which  bind  us  together.  One  of  our 
national  passions  is  pride  in  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory.  From  the  circumstance 
of  our  history  and  location,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  and  talk  of  immense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of 
sea  and  land;  and  we  should  experi- 
ence a  sense  of  confinement  in  the 
boundaries  which  satisfy  other  states. 
An  American  has  a  passion  for  belong- 
ing to  a  great  country.  A  witty  for- 
eigner observed  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, that  it  had  one  merit,  if  no  other ; 
it  was  a  city  of  *^  magnificent  distances." 
For  this  kind  of  magnificence  our  people 
have  a  decided  taste.  We  look  with 
something  like  scorn  on  the  kingdoms 
of  the   Old    World ;    and   our  mother 
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country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the 
ocean.  We  travel'  a  distance  equal  to 
the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain  in  two 
days  or  less,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  but 
begun  our  journey.  Our  great  men 
desire  to  connect  their  names  with  this 
vast  country;  and  humble  individuals, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a 
feeling  of  importance.  The  poor  man, 
in  voting,  feels  that  he  is  exercising,  in 
part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense 
realm.  There  is  more  of  the  imagina> 
tion  than  of  the  heart  in  the  sentiment 
now  unfolded ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is 
no  frail  bond  of  national  union. 

Another  cau.se  of  union  may  appear  to 
forei&^ners  less  serious  than  it  really  is. 
We  hold  together,  because  we  know  not 
where  to  break  off.  Neighboring  States 
are  too  "much  allied  in  feelings  and  in- 
terests and  domestic  bonds  for  separa- 
tion, and  no  State  is  willing  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  Union  is  every  day  paining 
strength  by  the  increased  facihties  of 
intercourse  which  place  distant  parts  of 
the  country  side  by  side,  and  are  inter- 
weaving almost  as  closely  the  interests 
and  affections  of  remote  States  as  of  those 
which  border  on  each  other.  The  sub- 
tile steam,  made  up  of  mutually  repel- 
ling particles,  and  melting  in  a  moment 
into  air,  has  become  to  this  country  a 
cord  stronger  than  adamant.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  intend  to  give  us  the 
physical  means  of  binding  together  a 
wider  region  than  was  ever  before 
blessed  with  one  beneficent  sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the 
cause  which  has  hitherto  chiefly  dis- 
turbed our  Union  is  diminishing,  if  it 
has  not  passed  away.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  national  legislature  to 
interfere  with  local  interests,  or  to  ex- 
tend itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
necessity ;  thus  awakening  the  jealousy 
of  different  sections,  and  giving  them 
the  notion  of  separate  interests!  This 
disposition  is  yielding,  not  only  to  the 
resistance  of  different  States,  but  to  an 
impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded  on 
the  nature  of  free  institutions.  Under 
these,  government  is  a  slowly  movine 
machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged 
more  and  more.  Diversities  of  interest, 
collisions  of  passion,  party-spirit,  and 
endless  varieties  of  opinion,  throw  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  leg- 
islation.    Congress,  after  a  long  session, 


separates,  having  hardly  passed  lavs 
enough  to  keep  tne  government  in  oper- 
ation. All  free  states,  at  home  and 
abroad,  feel  this  difficulty ;  and,  evil  as 
it  seems,  it  has  no  small  advantages.  It 
abates  that  worse  nuisance,  excess  of 
legislation.  By  this  cause,  Congress  is 
compelled  to  keep  itself  within  its 
bounds ;  for  in  these  it  finds  more  woit 
than  it  can  do.  The  |[Ovemment  most 
be  in  reality  what  it  is  m  name,  general 
and  must  be  as  simple  as  consists  iriA 
public  safety ;  and,  thus  qualified,  vty 
may  it  not  hold  together  a  niglitf 
realm  ? 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  tbe 
extent  of  our  territory,  but  in  this  «e 
see  safety,  as  well  as  danger ;  for  it  not 
only  flatters,  as  we  have  seen,  the  na- 
tional pride,  but  multiplies  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interest,  renders  free  exchange 
of  productions  and  friendly  intercourse 
vastly  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  sane 
time,  checks  despotic  power  of  partj 
leaders,  those  simultaneous  excite- 
ments, those  passionate  movemciti. 
that  concentration  of  all  the  energies 
and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a  single 
point  of  controversy,  by  which  Wt 
states  of  narrower  dimensions  are  coe- 
vulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be 
that  I  partake  little  of  the  nervous 
sitiveness  of  a  portion  of  the  people  ot 
the  subject  of  the  Union.  Unaouotcdlf 
it  is  exposed  to  perils,  which  may  tm 
these  hopes  and  prophecies  into  3I>- 
sions.  The  experience  of  life  teactes 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  Ov 
present  prosperity  seems  too  unpar- 
alleled to  endure.  But  loose,  vagae 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us :  nor  shtwi 
they  be  propagated,  because  they  ofn 
serve  to  fulfil  wemselves.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  are  a  people  singularly  given  t» 
alarm,  and  very  much  on  the  giound  on 
which  the  rich  fear  most  about  propcrtr. 
The  greatness  of  our  blessings  makes  vs 
timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  ikii 
community  extends,  the  Union  is  most 
dear.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  of  other 
social  ties,  that  its  strength  cannot  be 
fully  known  till  we  are  seriously  called 
to  aissolve  it 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passM30Slc< 
and  threatens  to  secede  if  we  agitate  this 
subject  of  slavery.  Is  this  no  cause  of 
alarm  ?  To  this  argument  1  woukl  offer 
two  answers.    First,  the  Sou^  passion- 
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ate  as  it  mav  be,  is  not  insane.    Does 
not  the  Soutn  know  that,  in  abandonins^ 
us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would 
take  the  surest  step  towards  converting 
the  free   States   to  intense  and   over- 
-frhelming  abolitionism  ?    Would  not  sla- 
very become  from  that  moment  the  grand 
distinctive  idea  of  the  Southern  repub- 
lic ?    And  would  not  its  Northern  rival, 
by  instinct  and  necessitv,  foun^l  itself  on 
the   antagonist  piinciple  ?    In  such  an 
event,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  of  abolition  a^tations, 
to  convert  the  North.    The  blow  that 
would  sever  the   Union  for  this  cause 
would  produce  an  instantaneous  explo- 
sion   to   shake   the  whole    land.    The 
moral  sentiment  against  slavery,  now 
kept  down  by  the  interests  and  duties 
which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its 
fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole 
strength   of  the  patriotic  principle,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local 
passions  which  would  follow  disunion. 
Does  not  the  South  see  that  our  exemp- 
tion from  the  taint  of  slavery  would,  in 
this  case,  become  our  main  boast  ?  that 
we  should  cast  the  reproach  of  this  in- 
stitution into  her  teeth,  in  very  different 
language  from  what  is  now  used  ?  that 
what  is  now  tolerated  in  sister  States 
would  be  intensely  hated  in  separate, 
rival    communities }     Let  disunion  on 
this  ground  take  place,  and  then  the 
North  may  become  truly  dangerous  to 
tlie  South.     Then  real  incendiaries,  very 
different  from  those  who  now  bear  the 
name,  might  spring  up  an>ong  us.    Then 
fanaticism  would  borrow  force  and  pro- 
tection from  national  feeling.    Then,  in 
the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  two 
communities,  which  would  soon  be  cre- 
ated, and  in  the  self-regarding  policy 
which  we  should  adopt,  we  should  take 
into  account  the  weakness  which  a  ser- 
vile population  would  bring  on  our  ad- 
versaries.    We  should  feel  that  we  have 
an  ally  in  our  rival's  bosom,  nor  would 
that  ally  forget  to  look  northward  for 
liberation.     1  say  the  South  is  not  in- 
sane.    Nothing  but  a  palpable  necessity 
could  induce  it  to  break  off  from  the  free 
States  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next 
place,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  kind 
of  necessity  or  warrant  for  separation 
furnished  to  the  South  by  the  discussion 
of  slavery  at  the  North.  This  topic  will 
indeed  be  agitated,  and  more  and  more 


freely;  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation 
of  slavery,  no  form  of  abolition,  can  pro- 
duce such  an  excitement  on  the  subject 
in  the  free  States  as  will  furnish  the 
slave  States  with  any  motive  to  encoun- 
ter the  terrible  evUs  of  separation.    This 
subject   deserves    some    consideration. 
Abolitionism    may  be  viewed    in    two 
lights ;  first,  as  the  organized  array  of 
societies  against  slavery ;  and  next,  as  an 
individual  sentiment,  scattered  through 
the  whole  population.     In  neither  view 
can  it  drive  the  South  to  disunion,  at  least 
for  a  long  time  to  come.   Regarded  as  an 
organized  body,  abolitionism  will  sub- 
sist   and   will    influence    opinion,    but 
it  will  never  gain  an  ascendency  in  the 
free  States.     On  this  point  my  mind  has 
never  wavered.    It  nowhere  carries  with 
it  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  weight 
of  opinion.     It  has  brought  no  religious 
or  political  body  under  its   influence. 
Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice,  and 
political  ambition  are,  for  the  most  part, 
opposed  to  it.    That  the  South  should 
be  driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is  impos- 
sible.     Many  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
ascendency  of  this  first  form  of  aboli- 
tionism will  naturally  be  presented  in 
my  views  of  the  second.     I  will  here 
only  observe,  that,  with  the  intelligence 
and  state  of  feeling  prevalent  at  the 
North,  public  opinion  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  associations,  especially  by  one 
'which    takes    agitation    for   its  motto. 
Agitation  may  be  useful  in  producing  a 
speedy  movement  in  favor  of  an  object 
of  clear  utilitv,  and  about  which  opinions 
do  not  greatly  differ.     For  example,  in 
the  case  of  temperance,  where  men  are 

fenerally  of  one  mind,  where  opinion  is 
xed,  where  excitement  is  the  great 
object  to  be  accomplished,  where  men 
are  to  be  roused  to  resist  habits  which 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  —  in  such  a  case, 
an  array  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pledges, 
and  multiplied  public  meetings,  may  do 
good.  But  on  a  subject  involving  many 
practical  difficulties  and  solemn  conse- 
quences, and  coming,  as  many  think, 
into  collision  with  great  public  interests, 
agitation  will  not  now  avail.  Men  dis- 
trust it.  fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wron&[ 
the  violence  with  which  the  opinions  (n 
zealous  men  are  forced  on  the  commu- 
nity. Agitation  may  carry  such  a  coun- 
try as  Ireland,  where  the  people,  besides 
being  ignorant,  are  all  inflamed  with  one 
sense  of  wrong,  and  every  heart  re- 
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spends  to  the  agitator's  cry.  So  it  car- 
ried the  British  Act  of  Emancipation, 
for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  action,  and 
for  the  most  part  had  no  hostile  preju> 
dices  to  surrender.  But  an  intelligent 
people,  divided  in  opinion  and  feeling 
on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  carried  by 
storm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent 
association.  The  ardent  advocates  even 
of  a  good  cause,  if  marshaUed  into  an 
army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on 
the  prejudices  of  such  a  community, 
cannot  but  awaken  reaction  and  obsti- 
nate repulsion  ;  and  will,  too  often,  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  by  passionate 
movements,  of  which  the  foe  is  sure  to 
profit.  I  now  speak  of  associated  agita- 
tion. Let  the  individual  enthusiast,  who 
acts  from  his  own  soul,  agitate  as  much 
as  he  will.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to 
stifle  the  full,  bursting  heart.  But  pre- 
meditated, organized  agitation  is  another 
thing.  Besides  the  difficulty  already 
stated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  noise 
and  show,  and  to  fall  under  suspicion  of 
pretence,  and  on  this  account  is  less  for- 
given for  what  is  deemed  excess.  I  see, 
therefore,  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
triumphs  of  organized  abolitionism  in  a 
community  like  ours.  It  has,  indeed, 
done  good.  Under  all  its  disadvantages, 
it  has  roused  many  minds,  but  it  cannot 
carry  with  it  the  people. 

As  to  abolitionism  in  its  more  general 
form,  or  regarded  as  an  individu^  prin- 
ciple of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to 
slavery,  this  has  taken  deep  root,  and 
must  grow  and  triumph.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  institutions,  and  with  all 
the  tendencies  of  modem  civilization. 
It  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  will  flow  in 
upon  us  from  abroad  more  and  more 
freely,  in  consequence  of  those  im- 
provements of  intercourse  which  place 
Europe  almost  at  our  door.  Still,  it 
is  far  from  being  universal  among  us. 
There  are  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to 
its  progress,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
violent  action  from  the  freest  discus- 
sion of  slavery.  There  is  no  danger 
of  an  antislavery  fever  here,  which  will 
justify  the  South  to  itself  in  encounter- 
mg  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the 
free  States  in  regard  to  slavery  is  in- 
difference, —  an  indifference  strength- 
ened by  the  notion  of  great  difficulties 


attending  the  subject    The  fact  is  pain- 
ful, but  the  truth  should  be  spoken. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet, 
care  little  about  the  matter.     A  painfol 
proof  of  this  insensibility  was  furnished 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
English  West  Indies  were  emancipated. 
An  event  surpassing  this  in  moral  gnuh 
deur  is  not  recorded  in  history.     In  ooe 
day,  half  a  million,  probablv  seven  hrn- 
dred  thousand  of  human  oeings,  were 
rescued  from  bondage,  to  full,  unqnafi- 
fied   freedom.     The   consciousness  of 
wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  ex- 
changed into  rapturous,  grateful    jof. 
What    shouts    ot    thanksgiving   broke 
forth    from    those    liberated    crowds! 
What  new  sanctity  and  strength  were 
added  to  the  domestic  ties !     What  new 
hopes  opened  on  future   generations! 
The  crowning  glory  of  this  day  was 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  emancipatioD 
was  wholly  due  to  the    principles  of 
Christianity.     The   West   Indies  were 
freed,  not  by  force,  or  human  policy, 
but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great  peofde 
for  justice  and  humanity.      The  ma 
who  began  and  carried  on  this  cause 
were  Christian  philanthropists ;  and  thej 
prevailed  by  spreading  their  own  spint 
through  a  nation.     In  this  respect  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indies  vas 
a  grander  work  than  the  redexnptioo  o£ 
the  Israelites  from  bondage.    Tliis  was 
accomplished  by  force,  bv  outward  mxn- 
cles,  by  the  violence  ot  the  elements. 
That  was  achieved  by  love,  by  moral 
power,   by  God,   working  not    In   die 
stormy  seas,  but  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.    And  how  was  this  day 
of    emancipation  —  one   of   the   most 
blessed  days  which  ever   dawned  oo 
the  earth  —  received  in  this  country  ? 
Whilst  in  distant  England  a  thrill  of 
gratitude  and  joy  pervaded  thousands 
and  millions,  we,  the  neighbors  of  die 
West  Indies,  and  who  bo^t  of  our  knt 
of  liberty,  saw  the  sun  of  that  day  rise 
and  set  with  hardly  a  thought  ol  the 
scenes  on  which  it  was  pouring  its  joy- 
ful light.     The  greatest  part   ol  ow 
newspapers  did  not  refer  to  the  event 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  bad 
forgotten  it     Sucn  was  the  testimony 
we  gave  to  our  concern  for  the  poor 
slave;    and  is  it  from  discussions  of 
slavery  among  such  a  people  that  the 
country  is  to  be  overturned  ? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  said  that  our 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  issues  of  West 
Indian  emancipation  prevented  our  re- 
joicing in  it.  But  does  uncertainty  so 
act  where  the  heart  is  deeply  moved? 
Is  it  a  part  of  human  nature  to  wait  for 
assurance  before  it  exults  at  events 
in  which  its  affections  are  involved? 
Does  the  new-bom  child  receive  no 
welcome  because  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  future  years  ? 
Does  the  lover  of  freedom  g^ve  no  salu- 
tation, no  benediction,  to  a  people  rising 
in  defence  of  rights,  or  establishing  free 
institutions,  because  the  experiment  of 
liberty  may  fail?  Undoubtedly  there 
were  cviLs  to  be  apprehended  from  West 
Indian  emancipation ;  for  when  was  a 
great  social  revolution  ever  accom- 
plished, or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed, 
without  them  ?  It  was  impossible  for 
the  slave  and  the  master  to  change  their 
old  relations,  to  reorganize  society,  with- 
out continuing  to  feel  more  or  less  the 
influences  of  the  old  system  of  oppres- 
sion. Are  the  wounds  of  ages  to  be 
healed  in  a  moment  ?  Could  a  perfect 
social  order  be  expected  to  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  slaverv?  But  must  corrupt 
svstems  be  raaae  perpetual,  because  of 
tne  chances  of  reform  ?  In  the  case 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  we 
had  more  pledges  of  success  than  are 
usually  given.  We  knew  that  the  trial 
of  liberty  had  been  made  in  Antigua, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
evils  which  had  been  dreaded.  The 
£reat  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
had  taken  place  in  a  day  without  dis- 
order, without  the  slightest  injury  to 
property  or  life,  with  no  excitement  but 
overwhelming  gratitude.  Yet,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  cared  nothing  for  the  liberation 
of  the  West  Indian  slave.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty 
chorus  of  praise  to  God,  which  ascended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  Great 
Britain,  found  no  response  here. 

This  indifference  to  slavery  has  foun- 
dations among  us  which  are  not  to  be 
removed  in  a  day.  One  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  all-devouring  passion  for 
gain,  accumulation,  which  leaves  little 
teisure  for  sympathy  with  any  suffering 
which  does  not  meet  our  eye,  and  which 
will  listen  to  no  invocations  by  which 
the  old  channels  of  trade  and  profit  may 
be  obstructed.  Another  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sympathies  of  what  are  called 
the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  here 


with  the  like  classes  at  the  South.  The 
tide  of  fashion  —  no  unimportant  influ- 
ence even  in  a  republic  —  sets  strongly 
against  antislavery  efforts.  Another 
cause  is  our  position  in  regard  to  the  col- 
ored race.  I  n  Europe,  the  negro  is  known 
chiefly  by  report,  and  is  therefore  easily 
recognized  as  a  man.  His  humanity  is 
never  Questioned.  Still  more,  he  is  an 
object  for  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
He  is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffer- 
ing man.  He  is  almost  a  picturesque 
being.  Thousands  and  thousands  in 
En^md,  at  the  mention  of  the  African 
slave,  immediately  recall  to  their  minds 
that  most  affecting  figure  of  the  negro, 
as  Darwin  portrayed  him,  touching  the 
earth  with  one  knee,  lifting  up  his  chained 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  ^^Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  ? "  To  us,  the  negro 
is  no  creature  of  imagination.  We  see 
him  as  he  is.  There  is  nothing  pict- 
uresque in  his  lot.  On  visiting  the 
slave  States,  we  see  him  practically 
ranked  with  inferior  creatures,  and  tak- 
ing the  rank  submissi  vely .  We  hear fix)m 
him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much 
oftener  than  sighs  or  groans ;  and  this 
laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it 
inspires  something  like  contempt.  We 
here  have  a  hard  task  to  perform.  We 
have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices, 
and  to  see  a  true  man  in  one  with  whom 
we  have  associated  ideas  of  degradation 
inconsistent  with  humanity.  These  are 
painful  truths ;  but  it  is  good  to  know 
the  truth.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  free 
discussion  of  slavery  is  not  likely  to  stir 
up  in  the  free  States  rash,  careless  as- 
saults  on  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  so  to  endanger  the  Union.  We, 
who  are  called  incendiaries  because  we 
discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kindle  our 
fires  among  drv  woods,  but  too  often  on 
fields  of  ice.  A  consuming  conflagration 
is  not  to  be  feared. 

I  have  now  considered  the  objections 
to  the  free  discussion  of  slavery  at  the 
North.  This  discussion  is  safe ;  still 
more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  must  go  on ;  and 
under  this  and  other  influences,  the  anti- 
slavery  spuit  must  spread  and  must  pre- 
vail Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but  aid  the 
movement  The  antislavery  spirit  may 
triumph  slowly,  but  triumph  it  must  and 
will.  It  may  be  thought  that  from  my 
own  showing,  the  success  of  this  cause 
is  not  so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accus- 
tomed to  boast    But,  notwithstanding 
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all  the  obstacles  which  I  have  frankly 
stated,  antislavery  principles  have  niade 
great  progress,  have  become  deep  con- 
victions in  many  souls  within  a  few 
years  :  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being 
spent,  continually  gains  s  trength.  There 
are  those  who  hope  that  3ie  present 
movement  is  a  temporary  fanaticism. 
We  are  even  told  that  a  distniguished 
senator  from  the  South,  on  the  close  of 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  repaid  this  effort  for 
slavery  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
declared,  that  ^'  Abolitionism  was  now 
down."  But  such  men  have  not  studied 
our  times.  Strange,  that  in  an  age  when 
great  principles  are  stirring  the  human 
soul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who 
have  hitherto  slept,  are  waking  up  to 
thought,  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
individual,  a  name,  a  breath,  can  arrest 
the  grand  forward  movements  of  society ! 
When  will  statesmen  learn  that  there 
are  higher  powers  than  political  motives, 
interests,  and  intrigues  ?  When  will 
they  learn  the  might  which  dwells  in 
truth  ?    When  will  they  learn  that  the 

freat  moral  and  religious  ideas  which 
ave  now  seized  on  and  are  working  in 
men's  souls  are  the  most  efficient,  dura- 
ble forces  which  are  acting  in  the  world  ? 
When  will  they  learn  that  the  past  and 
present  are  not  the  future,  but  that  the 
changes  already  wrought  in  society  are 
only  forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of 
mightier  revolutions  ?  Politicians,  ab- 
son)ed  in  near  objects,  are  prophets  only 
on  a  small  scale.  They  may  foretell 
the  issues  of  the  next  election,  though 
even  here  they  are  often  baffled ;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral  con- 
viction in  the  mass  of  men  is  a  mystery 
which  they  have  little  skill  to  interpret.* 
The  future  of  this  country  is  to  take  its 
shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton 
at  die  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of 
parties  or  leaders  for  power  or  station, 
out  from  the  great  principles  which  are 
unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's 
breasts.  There  is  here,  and  through 
the  civilized  world,  a  steady  current  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  one  direction. 
The  old  notion  of  the  subjection  of  the 
many  for  the  comfort,  ease,  pleasure, 
and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing 
away.  A  far  higher  and  more  rationsQ 
conception  of  freedom  than  entered  into 
the  loftiest  speculations  of  ancient  times 
is  spreading  itself,  and  is  changing  the 
face  of  society.     *^  Equality  before  the 


laws  "  has  become  the  watchword  of  aD 
civilized  states.  The  absolute  worth  ol 
a  human  being  is  better  understood,  that 
is,  his  worth  as  an  individual,  or  on  his 
own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  useM 
tool  to  others.  Christianity  is  dor 
and  more  seen  to  attach  a  saciedness 
and  unspeakable  dignity  to  eicrjr  nn, 
because  eadi  mam  is  immortal.  Such 
is  the  current  of  human  thought  Prin- 
ciples of  a  higher  order  are  beginBtn£ 
to  operate  on  society,  and  the  £iwn  a 
these  primal,  everlasting  lights  is  a  suit 
omen  of  a  brighter  day.  This  is  the 
true  sign  of  the  coming  ages.  Politi- 
cians, seizing  on  the  narrow,  selfish 
principles  of  human  nature,  expect  th«c 
to  rule  for  ever.  They  hope,  by  their 
own  machinery,  to  determine  die  move- 
ments of  the  world.  But  if  bistoiy 
teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  the  impotence 
of  statesmen;  and,  happily,  this  impo- 
tence is  increasing  every  day,  with  the 
spread  of  lights  and  moral  force  amoeg 
the  people.  Would  politicians  studf 
history  with  more  care,  they  might  learn, 
even  from  the  dark  times  which  are  post, 
that  self-interest  is  not,  after  alL  the 
mightiest  agent  in  human  affairs ;  that 
the  course  of  human  events  has  bees 
more  determined,  on  the  wh<de,  br  greit 

Principles,  by  great  emotions,  byKeiiag. 
y  enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  cakuh- 
tions,  or  by  selfish  men.  In  die  grvat 
conflict  between  the  Oriented  and  the 
Western  World,  which  was  decided  at 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon;  in  the  last 
great  conflict  between  Polytheism  and 
Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ,  aod 
carried  on  by  his  followers ;  in  i1m 
Reformation  of  Luther ;  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution ;  in  these  grandest 
epochs  of  history,  what  was  it  which 
won  the  victory?  Wliat  were  the 
mighty,  all-prevailing  powers  ?  Notpo* 
litical  management,  not  self-interest  not 
the  lower  principles  of  human  natuic 
but  the  principles  of  freedom  and  r^- 
ion,  moral  power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the 
divine  aspirations  of  the  human  souL 
Great  thoughts  and  great  emotions  hare 
a  place  in  human  history  which  no  his- 
torian has  hitherto  given  tbenu  and  the 
future  is  to  be  more  determined  by  these 
than  the  past.  The  antislavery  spirit 
is  not,  then,  to  die  under  die  breath  of 
an  orator.  As  easily  might  that  faeeath 
blow  out  the  sun. 
Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  is 
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direct  hostility  to  all  the  grand  move- 
ments, principles,  and  reforms  of  our 
a^e,  because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
aavancing  world.  One  great  idea  stands 
out  amidst  the  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  modem  times.  It  is,  that  man 
is  not  to  exercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible 
power  over  man.  To  restrain  power,  to 
divide  and  balance  it,  to  create  respon- 
sibility for  its  just  use,  to  secure  the 
individual  against  its  abuse,  to  substi- 
tute law  for  private  will,  to  shield  the 
weak  from  the  strone,  to  give  to  the  in- 
jured the  means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence 
round  every  man's  property  and  rights, 
in  a  word,  to  secure  liberty, — such, 
under  various  expressions,  is  the  great 
object  on  which  philosophers,  patriots, 
philanthropists,  have  long  fixed  their 
thoughts  and  hopes.  It  is  remarkable, 
and  one  of  the  happy  omens  of  the  times, 
tiiat  even  absolute  governments  have 
reached  in  a  measive  this  grand  idesL 
They  present  themselves  as  the  guar- 
dians of  liberty.  They  profess  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  sustam  equal  laws, 
nnder  which  aJl  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  shall  find  effectual  pro- 
tection for  their  rights.  The  distin- 
guished Prussian  historian,  Raumer,  in 
his  letters  on  England,  maintains  that 
his  own  government,  which  foreigners 
call  despotic,  does  not  rest  on  private 
win,  and  that  it  insures,  on  the  whole, 
ereater  freedom  to  the  subject  than  the 
British  people  can  boast  Thus  des- 
potism does  homage  to  the  great  ideas 
and  spirit  of  our  times  ;  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  progress,  in  the  face  of  this 
universal  reverence  for  human  rights, 
the  slave-holder  stands  apart,  and  sets 
up  his  claim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  insists  on  arbitrary,  irre- 
sponsible rule,  and  makes  his  will  a  law, 
and  enforces  it  bv  degrading  punish- 
ments. And  can  tnis  power  stand  ?  Is 
it  able  to  resist  the  moral  power  of  the 
world?  Can  it  withstand  a  higher 
power,  that  of  Eternal  Justice,  befoae 
which  all  worlds  bow,  and  to  which  the 
highest  orders  of  beings  must  give 
account  7 

I  began  this  discussion  with  stating 
that  I  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  personalities  ;  and  I  have  aimed 
throughout  to  look  only  at  the  system, 
not  at  individuals.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  my  remarks  must 
seem  to  have  a  very  unfavorable  bear- 


iag  on  the  slave  holder ;  for  how  can 
the  evils  and  crimes  oi  a  system  be  held 
up  without  implicating  more  or  less  those 
who  sustain  it  ?  To  prevent,  then,  all 
misapprehension,  I  wish  to  say  that, 
whilst  I  think  slave-holders  in  general 
highly  culpable  for  upholding  a  system 
of  wrong  which  has  been  so  plainly  ex- 
posed, I  do  not  regard  slave-holding  as 
a  proof  of  the  necessary  absence  of 
.  moral  and  reli^ous  principle.  Our  nat- 
ure is  strangely  inconsistent,  and  expe- 
rience continuallv  teaches  us  that  faults 
and  sins  on  whicn  the  eye  of  conscience 
has  not  been  distincUy  turned  may  con< 
sist  with  real  virtue.  A  man,  living  in  a 
community,  all  of  whose  members  join 
in  passionate  support  of  an  evil  institu- 
tion, must  have  an  energy  of  thought,  a 
moral  force,  a  moral  independence  which 
few  csm  boast,  in  order  to  see  and  resist 
and  renounce  the  wrong.  No  moral 
trial  on  earth  is  perhaps  so  overpower- 
ing. The  light,  which  prevails  in  other 
regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  com- 
pact, dense  mass  of  moral  error.  I  can- 
not forget  this  in  judjging  the  slave- 
holder. I  remember,  too,  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  slave-holder.  He  sustains  the 
natural,  innocent,  purifying  relations  of 
domestic  life,  of  private  mendship,  of 
country,  and  of  Christian  worship,  and 
in  these  he  may  be  exemplary ;  in  these 
there  are  women  at  the  South  eminentiy 
faithful.  I  know  it  is  said  that  in  these 
acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testi- 
mony against  slavery ;  but  truth  is  dearer 
than  policy.  I  cannot  hold  it  back. 
Could  I  liberate  all  the  slaves,  by  mis- 
representing the  slave-holder,  I  would 
not  do  it.  The  primary  work  of  a  man 
is,  not  to  liberate  slaves,  but  to  be  just, 
to  render  to  all  their  due,  to  do  what  is 
right,  be  the  cost  what  it  may ;  and  all 
benevolent  enterprises,  which  have  not 
their  origin  and  rule  in  this  sovereign 
principle  of  duty,  are  "splendid  sins." 
The  slave-holders  commit  a  great  wrong, 
many  without  consciousness  of  the 
wrong,  and  many  with  entire  indi£Eer- 
ence  to  the  moral  character  of  slave- 
holding.  And  in  all  this  they  resemble 
other  societies  of  men  here  and  abroad. 
There  is  much  unconscious  wrong-doing, 
and,  still  more,  much  conscious  sacrifice 
of  right  to  interest,  all  the  world  over. 
This  should  not  prevent  rebuke  of  other 
communities,  but  should  check  invidious 
comparison  and  the  spirit  of  self-exalta- 
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tjon.  We  of  the  North  have  reason  and 
are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous 
wrongs  practised  at  the  South ;  but  have 
we  a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  bet- 
ter than  our  neighbors  ?  Is  not  the  self- 
ish  spirit  of  gain,  which  is  blinding 
multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice 
of  slavery,  very  rife  here  ?  Were  this 
institution  rooted  here,  should  we  not 
cling  as  a  people  to  it  as  obstinately  as 
others  ?  Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  profits  it  affords  them  ? 
England  reproaches  our  slavery,  and 
she  cannot  ao  it  too  solenmly.  But  has 
England  a  right  to  boast  over  the  slave- 
holder ?  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
^ilt  and  woe  in  that  rich,  prosperous 
island  ?  Is  there  another  spot  on  earth 
in  which  so  many  crimes  and  aeonies 
are  accumulated  as  in  London  ?  where 
else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast 
to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury  and  un- 
utterable wretchedness  ?  What  a  work 
has  philanthropy  to  do  for  the  ignorant, 
intemperate,  hsuf- famished  crowds  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain !  Her  nobles 
and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  among 
the  poor.  But  do  they  retrench  one 
indulgence  or  one  ostentatious  display, 
or  resolutely  meet  the  great  question, 
how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down 
and  threaten  society  are  to  be  substan- 
tially redressed  ?  I  sa^  not  these  things 
in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  Eng- 
land. I  ask  from  her  just,  indignant 
remonstrance  against  our  wrong-doing. 
But  I  would  show  that,  in  assailing 
slavery,  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils, 
that  I  mean  not  to  set  apart  the  slave- 
holder as  alone  deserving  rebuke,  and 
that  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  many 
of  his  reproofs  of  these  free  States  and 
of  Europe.  God  alone  knows  the  chief 
offender.  The  slave-holder,  indeed,  is 
chargeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
ordaming,  and  upholding  with  set  pur- 
pose, a  system  of  enormous  injustice. 
Slavery  is  a  creature  of  human  will  and 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est wrong  and  insult  on  human  nature. 
I  therefore  cry  aloud  against  it.  Of  the 
individuals  wno  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  system,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  are 
deeply  injured  by  it ;  but  among  them 
there  are  better  than  myself.  I  do  not 
fix  their  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors. 
1  desire  to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  op- 
pressed.    I  leave  to  a  higher  Judge  the 


heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on 
the  topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay's 
speech ;  and  here  you  may  expect  me 
to  close  this  long  communication.  But 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  my  engagements 
and  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  write 
again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  all  its  burdens  on  thtt 
subject.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  topic  which  has  given  ne 
manv  painful  thoughts,  —  the  more  pain- 
ful, Decause  so  few  have  seemed  to  share 
my  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  gross  out- 
rage on  nghts  and  liberty,  the  burning 
of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia. 
I  have  felt  this  the  more  because  this 
hall  was  erected  for  free  discussion,  was 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  speech.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  especially  designed  to 
five  the  abolitionists  a  chance  of  being 
eard ;  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
give  the  same  privilege  to  others,  who^ 
in  consequence  of  having  adopted  un- 
popular opinions,  might  be  cxdoded 
from  the  places  commonly  devoted 
to  public  meetings.  This  building  was 
associated  with  the  dearest  rirat  of 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  tnat  of 
communicating  diought  and  receivii^ 
such  commumcation  in  return,  —  moR 
intimately  associated  with  it  than  any 
other  edifice  in  the  country.  And  this 
was  stormed  by  a  mob;  a  peaceful 
assemblage  was  driven  from  its  walk ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  in 
take  this  out  of  the  class  of  commoo 
crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse, 
passionate  multitude.  It  was  not  done  in 
a  transport  of  fury.  The  incendiaries 
proceeded  leisurely  in  their  work,  and 
distinctly  understood  that  they  were  exe- 
cuting tne  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  Passionate  oot- 
breaks  may  be  fomven.  An  act  per- 
formed by  the  reckless  few  does  not 
alarm  us,  oecause  we  know  that  a  moral 
force  subsists  in  the  community  to  coun- 
teract it.  But  when  individuals,  to  whoa 
we  look  for  a  restraining  moral  power, 
undertake  deliberately  the  work  of  tlie 
reckless  and  violent,  then  the  outrage  oo 
law*  and  ri^ht  wears  a  singolariy  dark 
and  menacing  aspect  Such  a  comnni- 
nity  may  well  feel  the  foundations  of  so- 
cial order  tottering  beneath  them.  After 
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the  mob  of  Philadelphia,  who  wonders 
at  the  mob  of  Harrisburg  ? 

Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was, 
that  the  blameless  character  of  those 
who  had  erected  and  were  occupying  the 
Hall  of  Freedom  was  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  assemblage  thronging  this 
edifice  was  not  made  up  of  profligates, 
of  the  false,  the  lawless,  the  profane. 
On  that  occasion  were  met  together 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  visitors 
from  other  cities  and  States,  who  were 
second  to  none  in  purity  of  life ;  and 
they  had  convened  in  obedience  to  what 
thev  believed,  however  erroneously,  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  what 
seemed  to  them  a  great  work  of  justice 
and  humanity.  I  doubt  whether,  at  that 
hour,  there  were  collected  in  any  other 
single  spot  of  the  land  so  many  good 
and  upright  men  and  women,  so  many 
sincere  friends  of  the  race.  In  that 
crowd  was  John  G.  Whittier,  a  man 
whose  genius  and  virtues  would  do 
honor  to  any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts 
from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indig- 
nant energy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and 
whose  noble  simplicity  of  character  is 
said  to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know 
him.  In  that  crowd  was  Lucreda 
Mott,  that  beautiful  example  of  woman- 
hood. Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  ra- 
diance of  her  benign  and  intelligent 
countenance,  can  endure  the  thought 
thjit  .such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob 
from  a  spot  to  which  she  had  ^one,  as 
she  religiously  believed,  on  a  mission  of 
Christian  sympathy  ?  There  were  many 
others,  worthy  associates  of  those  whom 
I  have  named,  religious  men,  prepared 
to  su£Eer  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  —  de- 
voted women,  whose  hearts  were  bur- 
dened with  the  infinite  indignities  heaped 
on  their  sex  by  slavery.  Such  were 
the  people  who  were  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  denied  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  most  profligate  political 
party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 
ists ;  treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse 
and  ofEscourine  of  the  world.  In  them 
was  revived  tne  experience  of  the  first 
witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Hap- 
pil;^,  Christianity  has  not  wholly  failed 
to  improve  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
himself  was  destroyed,  —  now  only  nis 
edifice ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  prog- 
ress of  the  world. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of 


this  outrage  ?  A  general  reply  is,  that 
the  abolitionists  were  fanatics.  Be  it  so. 
Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  sum- 
mary justice  ?  What  more  common  than 
this  fever  in  our  churches  ?  How  does 
it  infect  whole  sects  !  What  more  com- 
mon in  our  political  meetings  ?  Must 
the  walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be 
purged  by  desolating  fire  ?  Will  not  then 
the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  the  flames  ? 
Shall  I  be  told  that  the  fanaticism  of 
abolitionists  is  of  peculiar  atrocity?  — 
that  they  are  marked,  set  apart  by 
the  monstrousness  of  their  doctrines? 
These  doctrines  are  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  his  own  person  and  to 
the  protection  of  equal  laws  Such  are 
the  heresies  that  must  be  burned  out 
with  fire,  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  where  they  are  preached  1 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be  crimes,  so 
unnatural,  so  terrible  to  a  community, 
that  a  people  may  be  forgiven  if,  deem- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow, 
they  assume  the  perilous  oflice  of  inflict- 
ing speedy  punishment.  But  that  the 
processes  of  law,  that  the  chartered 
rights  of  a  free  people  should  be  set 
aside  to  punish  men  who  come  together 
to  protest  against  the  greatest  wrong  in 
the  land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  op- 
pressed ;  this  is  a  doctrine  which  puts 
to  shame  the  dark  ages,  and  which  can- 
not long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism 
is  not  the  main  defence  of  this  hail- 
to  the 
up.  Abolitionism  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  because  it 
threatened  to  separate  the  States.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  on  this  topic;  but  I  will 
only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter 
to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  one  of  these 
twenty-six  States  has  virtually  assumed 
the  right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  general  government,  and 
would  inevitably  drive  us  into  hostilities 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
test did  not  make  it  next  to  impossible ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  precedent 
more  menacing  to  the  union  than  any 
thin^  in  our  historv,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  nuUification  or  States- 


burning.    The  old  cry  of  *^  danger 
Union ^'  is  set  up.    Abolitionism  1 
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rights  movement.  And  shall  all  who 
favor  this  usurpation  be  forbidden  to 
meet  but  at  the  peril  of  mobs  and  flames  ? 
In  this  case,  might  not  some  halls  of 
legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall  of 
Freedom  ?  I  must  protest  against  the 
disposition  to  make  the  crime  of  endan- 
gering the  Union  a  sufficient  cause  for 
house-burning.  The  nerves  of  our  peo- 
ple are  particularly  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  incendiarism  will  become  the 
fashion  if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it 
Every  householder  should  lift  up  his 
voice  against  the  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great 
cause  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom.  Something  worse  than 
fanaticism  or  separation  of  the  Union 
was  the  impulse  to  this  violence.  We 
are  told  that  white  people  and  black 
sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  hall, 
and  were  even  seen  walking  together 
in  the  streets !  This  was  the  unheard- 
of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  could  not  en- 
dure. They  might  have  borne  the  dis- 
solution of  the  national  tie;  but  this 
.  junction  of  black  and  white  was  too 
much  for  human  patience  to  sustain. 
And  has  it  Indeed  come  to  this  ?  For 
such  a  cause  are  mobs  and  fires  to  be 
let  loose  on  our  persons  and  most  costly 
buildings  ?  Wliat !  Has  not  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  a  right  to  sit  and  walk  with 
whom  he  will  ?  Is  this  common  privi- 
lege of  humanity  denied  us  ?  Is  society 
authorized  to  choose  our  associates  ? 
Must  our  neighbor's  tastes  as  to  friend- 
ship and  companionship  control  our 
own?  Have  the  feudal  times  come 
back  to  us,  when  to  break  the  law  of 
caste  was  a  greater  crime  than  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God  ?  What  must  Europe 
have  thought  when  the  news  crossed 
the  ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom,  because  white  and  colored 
people  walked  together  in  the  streets  ? 
Europe  might  well  op>en  its  eyes  in 
wonder.  On  that  continent,  with  all 
its  aristocracv,  the  colored  man  mixes 
freely  with  nis  fellow-creatures.  He 
passes  for  a  man.  He  sometimes  re- 
ceives the  countenance  of  the  rich,  and 
has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces 
of  the  great  In  Europe,  the  doctrine 
would  be  thought  too  absurd  for  refuta- 
tion that  a  colored  man  of  pure  morals 
and  piety,  of  cultivated  intellect  and 
refined  manners,  was  not   a  fit  com- 


panion for  the  best  in  the  land  Wliat 
must  Europe  have  said  when  brooriit 
to  understand  that,  in  a  republic  f  ounoed 
on  the  principles  of  human  ri^ts  and 
equality,  people  are  placed  beyond  die 
protection  of  the  laws,  for  treating  an 
African  as  a  man?  This  PhUadeqihia 
doctrine  deserves  no  mercy.  What  an 
insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  in 
making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk 
with  a  human  being,  whoever  he  may 
be? 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  far- 
gotten  the  circumstance  which  filled  to 
overflowing  the  cup  of  abolitionist  wick- 
edness in  Philadelphia.  The  gnat 
ofiEence  was  this,  that  certain  yoong 
women,  of  antislavery  faith,  were  seen 
to  walk  the  streets  with  colored  yoong 
men!  Of  the  truth  of  this  allegation, 
which  has  been  denied,  I  am  not  aUe 
to  judge  ;  but,  allowing  its  correctness, 
I  mu^  think  that  to  violate  the  majesty 
of  the  laws,  and  to  convulse  a  whok 
city,  because  a  few  young  women 
thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this  way  thdr 
benevolence  towards  a  despised  xaoe, 

"  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wroo^ 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.  * 

Offences  against  manners  are  wiseij 
left  to  the  scoui^e  of  public  c^inioa, 
which  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a 
more  effectual  as  well  as  more  merdfid 
discipline  than  burning  or  the  gaUovs. 
If  ridicule  and  indignation  will  not  rat 
down  supposed  misdemeanors  of  tnis 
class,  what  will  force  avail  ?  May  I  be 
here  allowed  to  counsel  my  fair  ab(£- 
tionist  friends  (if  they  have  really  bllen 
into  the  '* unpardonaole  transgression'* 
laid  to  their  charge)  to  respect  hereate 
the  usages  of  society  in  regard  to  their 
communications  with  the  other  sex.  If 
their  antislavery  zeal  compeb  them  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  prejudice 
which  excludes  the  colored  people  from 
the  society  of  the  whites,  let  them 
choose  for  their  associates  the  women 
of  the  despised  caste.  With  less  de- 
fiance of  opinion,  they  will  thus  gite 
equal  expression  to  their  interest  in  the 
wronged.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
less  conspicuous  their  zeal  in  thb  and 
other  puolic  movements,  the  better. 
There  are  none  for  whom  I  feel  a 
deeper  and  more  affectionate  soficitnde 
than  for  the  jroutig  of  the  otfier  sex: 
and  when  I  think  of  their  inexperienoe, 
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and  of  the  stren^  of  their  sensibility, 
and  then  consider  how  exposed  they 
are,  on  occasions  of  struggle  and  ex- 
citement, to  unconscious  imprudences 
which  may  throw  a  shade  over  their 
characters  not  soon  to  be  dispelled,  and 
which,  in  their  calmer  hours,  may  visit 
them  with  secret  upbraidings,  or  with 
fears  of  having  started  from  the  proper 
path,  I  cannot  but  desire  that,  whilst  they 
open  their  hearts  to  all  generous  S3rmpa- 
thies,  they  should  postpone  the  public 
manifestation  of  their  zeal  to  a  riper  aee. 
The  violence  which  was  offered  the 
abolitionists  for  their  reception  of  the 
colored  people  to  freer  social  inter- 
course was  the  more  aggravated,  be- 
cause, if  they  erred  in  the  matter,  their 
motive  was  a  generous  one,  not  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sin- 
cere bv  their  whole  conduct  They  say 
that  the  colored  race,  ground  as  they 
ha/e  been  in  the  dust  by  long  t3^ranny, 
and  still  suffering  under  prejudices 
which  forbid  their  elevation,  are  en- 
titled to  peculiar  regard  from  the  dis- 
ciples of  him  who  came  to  raise  the 
fsillen,  *'to  seek  and  save  the  lost/' 
They  look  on  this  people  with  peculiar 
sympathy,  because  subjected  to  peculiar 
harclships.  With  this  view,  they  are 
anxious  to  break  down  the  distinction, 
or  at  least  to  diminish  the  distance, 
between  the  black  mm  and  the  white, 
believing  that  in  this  way  only  the  de- 
grading influences  of  the  injuries  of 
years  can  be  overcome.  Allow  this  to  be 
an  error,  is  it  not  a  generous  one  ?  Is 
there  nothing  holy  in  sympathy  with  the 
wronged?  Are  feelings  of  benevolent 
concern,  for  whatever  portion  of  our 
race  to  be  insulted,  and  to  bring  down 
violence  on  our  heads,  because  they 
transgress  conventional  rules  and  the 
forms  of  **  good  society  "  ?  That  igno- 
rant and  coarse  people  should  treat  the 
motives  of  the  abolitionists  with  scorn 
cannot  surprise  us ;  but  that  any,  who 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  respectable 
and  refined  class,  should  join  the  fierce 
multitude  in  persecuting  men  of  worth 
and  humanity,  admits  no  excuse.  Does 
it  not  show  that  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  high  and  low  is  not  as 
broad  as  we  sometimes  imagine ;  that 
much  which  passes  for  refinement  is 
mere  gloss  ;  and  that  when  the  passions 
are  stirred  up  by  the  concurrence  of 
numbers,  *'the  friends  of  order''  can 


set  laws  at  defiance  as  boldly  as  the 
multitude  ? 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  in  its  political 
aspects,  deserves  severe  reprobation. 
Mob-law,  in  this  country,  ought  always 
to  be  frowned  down.  It  is  an  invasion 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  in- 
stitutions, of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  the  more  daneerous,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  the  multitude  to  be 
an  assertion  of  the  principle  which  it 
overthrows.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  has  here  but  one  mode  of 
manifestation,  and  that  is  the  laws.  It 
can  express  itself  in  no  other  way ;  and, 
consequently,  a  mob,  in  forcibly  sus- 
pending the  laws,  and  in  substituting 
its  own  will  for  that  which  the  legiti- 
mate organs  of  the  people  have  pro- 
claimed, usurps  for  a  time  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state,  and  is  virtually  re- 
bellion. In  a  despotism  the  laws  are 
of  less  moment  than  in  a  free  country, 
because  in  the  former  there  is  a  force 
above  the  laws,  an  irresistible  will,  which 
has  at  its  disposal  a  subservient  soldiery 
and  summary  punishments,  to  maintain 
something  h'lce  order  in  the  state.  But 
in  a  repuDlic  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  the  laws ;  and  in  shaking  the  au- 
thority of  these,  the  whole  social  edifice 
is  shaken.  Reverence  for  the  laws  is 
the  essential  spirit,  the  guardian  power, 
of  a  free  state.  Take  this  away,  and  no 
physical  force  can  take  its  place.  The 
force  is  in  the  excited  multitude,  and  in 
poportion  as  it  is  roused  against  law, 
it  prepares  the  way  and  constitutes  a 
demand  for  a  more  regular,  despotic 
power,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than 
the  tyranny  of  crowds.  There  is,  in- 
deed, as  I  have  intimated,  one  case 
where  popular  commotion  does  com- 
paratively little  harm.  I  mean  that 
which  is  excited  by  some  darine  crime 
which  the  laws  sternly  forbid,  and  which 
sends  an  electric  thrill  of  horror  through 
a  virtuous  community.  In  such  a  case 
the  public  without  law  do  the  work  of 
law,  and  enforce  those  natural,  eternal 
principles  of  right  on  which  all  legisla- 
tion should  rest.  Even  this  violence, 
however,  is  dangerous.  But,  be  it  ever 
so  blameless,  who  can  bring  under  this 
head  the  outrage  offered  to  abolitionists, 
men  who  had  broken  no  law,  and  whose 
distinction  was  that  they  had  planted 
themselves  on  the  ground  of  natural  and 
everlasting  right  ? 
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This  outrage  against  the  abolitionists 
made  little  impression  on  the  country 
4t  large.  It  was  pronounced  wrong,  of 
course  ;  but  then  we  were  told  that  the 
abolitionists  were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce, 
so  given  to  denunciation,  so  intolerant  to- 
wards all  who  di£Eer  from  them,  that  they 
had  no  mat  claim  to  sympathy  !  Every- 
where the  excesses  ol  the  aoolitionists 
are  used  to  palliate  the  persecution  which 
they  suffer.  But  are  they  the  only  in- 
tolerant people  in  the  country  ?  Is  there 
a  single  political  party  which  does  not 
deal  as  freely  in  denunciation  ?  Is  there 
a  religious  sect  which  has  not  its  meas- 
ure of  bitterness  ?  I  ask,  as  before,  if 
fierce  denunciation  is  to  be  visited  with 
flames,  where  will  the  conflagration  stop  ? 

In  thus  speaking,  let  me  not  be  con- 
sidered as  blind  to  the  errors  of  the 
abolitionists.  My  interest  in  their  ob- 
ject increases  my  pain  at  their  defects. 
When  I  consider  them  as  having  es- 
poused a  just  and  holy  cause,  I  am 
peculiarly  grieved  by  the  appearances 
of  passionate  severity  in  their  writing, 
speeches,  and  movements.  Such  men 
oueht  to  find  in  the  grandeur,  purity, 
ana  benevolence  of  their  end,  irresisti- 
ble motives  to  self-control,  to  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty, 
trust  in  God.  I  grieve  that  in  an  age 
when  the  power  of  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness is  beginning  to  be  understood,  they 
have  sought  strength  in  very  different 
weapons.  I  do  not  deny  their  error; 
but  I  say,  let  there  be  some  proportion 
between  the  punishment  and  the  offence. 
Is  nothing  to  be  pardoned  to  men  who 
have  meaitated  on  great  wrongs  until 
their  spirits  are  deeply  stirred  ?  Is 
vehemence  in  such  men  the  unpardon- 
able sin }  Must  we  rigidly  insist  that 
they  shall  weigh  every  worn  before  they 
speak  ?  When  all  England  was  on  fire 
with  the  injuries  of  the  slave,  is  it  won- 
derful that  men  in  this  country,  where 
the  evil  is  most  towerii^,  should  echo 
in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came  to 
them  over  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  wonderful 
that  women,  thinking  of  more  than  a 
million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no  great 
distance,  exposed  to  degradation  and 
prostitution,  should,  in  their  grief  and 
indignation,  repel  every  extenuating  plea 
for  the  supporters  of  these  abomina- 
tions ?  Was  it  possible  that  none 
should  speak  on  this  subject  but  the 
wise  and  prudent  ?   Does  not  every  great 


cause  gather  round  itself  vehement  spir- 
its ?  Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  we 
have  assurance  that  it  shall  be  shaken 
and  subverted  by  rule  ?  We  bear  ex- 
travagance and  vehemence  elsewhere, 
without  burning  down  men's  houses. 
Why  this  singular  sensitiveness  to  anti- 
slavery  vehemence,  except  it  be  that 
slavery,  which  so  many  call  an  evil  with 
the  lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  to 
their  consciences  and  hearts  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  abolitionists  injure 
a  good  cause.  Be  it  so.  I  think  they 
have  done  it  harm  as  well  as  good.  But 
is  not  this  the  common  course  of  hmnan 
affairs  ?  What  good  cause  is  not  harmed, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back,  by  its  best 
friends.  In  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  nature,  men  seldom  Uke  a  strong 
hold  of  any  great  object,  without  fillisr 
into  excess.  Enthusiasm,  by  which  I 
mean  a  disproportionate  strength  of  fee- 
ing and  emotion,  such  as  interferes  more 
or  less  with  the  judgment,  seems  almost 
inseparable  from  earnestness.  The  catai 
reason,  the  single  idea  of  right,  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  m 
God,  serene  and  unimpassioned, — these 
divine  impulses  seldom  of  themsehes 
carry  men  through  great  enterprises^ 
Human  passionateness  mixes  with  high- 
er influences.  This  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  much  evil  is  done ;  but  we  must 
endure  enthusiasm  with  its  excesses,  or 
sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony.  These 
excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  then 
down  as  the  greatest  crimes.  We  must 
take  heed  lest  in  our  war  against  rash- 
ness we  quench  all  the  generous  seiiti> 
ments  of  human  nature.  It  is  naturd 
to  desire  that  evils  should  be  removed 
gently,  imperceptibly,  without  agitation ; 
and  the  more  of  this  quiet  process  the 
better.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  l^  such 
processes  that  the  mysterious  providenoe 
of  God  purifies  society.  Religion  asd 
freedom  have  made  their  way  tfarouch 
struggles  and  storms.  Established  enis 
naturally  oppose  an  iron  front  to  refons : 
and  the  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  new 
vehemence  from  oppositions,  pours  itself 
forth  in  passionate  efforts.  Man  is  not 
good  enough  yet  to  join  invincible  cour- 
age, zeal,  and  struggle,  with  aH-sufferiw 
meekness.  But  must  conflict  with  era 
cease,  because  it  will  be  marred  with 
human  imperfection?  Must  the  burn- 
ing spirit  lock  up  its  sympathies  with 
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sufiEerin^  humanity,  because  not  sure  of 
bein^  always  self-possessed  ?  Do  we 
forgive  nothing  to  the  warm-hearted? 
Should  we  not  labor  to  temper  and  guide 
aright  excessive  zeal  in  a  virtuous  cause, 
instead  of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of 
crimes  ? 

The  abolitionists  deserve  rebuke  ;  but 
let  it  be  proportioned  to  the  ofiEence. 
They  do  wrong  in  their  angr^  denun- 
ciation of  slave-holders.  But  is  calling 
the  slave-holder  hard  names  a  crime  of 
unparalleled  aggravation  ?  Is  it  not,  at 
least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of 
his  rifi^hts  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a 
chattel,  and  trample  him  in  the  dust? 
And  why  shall  the  latter  ofiEender  escape 
with  so  much  gentler  rebuke  ?  I  know, 
as  well  as  the  slave-holder,  what  it  is  to 
bear  the  burden  of  hard  names.  The 
South  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invec- 
tives in  return  for  my  poor  efforts  against 
slavery.  I  understand  the  evil  of.  re- 
proach ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  very  slight  one,  and  not  to 
be  named  in  companson  with  bondage  \ 
and  why  is  it  that  he  who  inflicts  the 
former  should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup 
of  wrath  to  the  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who 
inflicts  the  latter  receives  hardly  a  mild 
rebuke  ? 

I  say  these  things,  not  as  a  partisan 
of  the  aboUtionists,  but  from  a  love  of 
justice.  They  seem  to  me  greatly 
wronged  bv  the  unparalleled  persecution 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ;  and 
the  wronged  should  never  want  a  de- 
fender. But  I  am  not  of  them.  In  the 
spirit  of  many  of  them  I  see  much  to 
condemn.  1  utterly  disapprove  their 
sweeping  denunciations.  I  fear  that 
their  scorn  of  expediency  may  degener- 
ate into  recklessness.  1  fear  that,  as  a 
natural  if  not  necessary  consequence  of 
their  multiplied  meetings,  held  chiefly 
for  excitement,  their  ze^  must  often  be 
forced,  got  up  for  effect,  —  a  product  of 
calculation,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart.  I 
confide  in  them  the  less,  the  more  they 
increase.  I  fear  that  their  resort  to 
political  action  will  impair  their  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  their  moral  power. 
I  distrust  the  system  of  association  and 
agitation  in  a  cause  like  this.  But  be- 
cause I  see  among  them  somewhat  to 
fear  and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on 
more  which  I  ought  to  commend  ?  Must 
not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims  be  hon- 
ored, because,  like  every  thing  human, 


they  are  not  free  from  fault  ?  I  re- 
spect the  abolitionists  for  maintaining 
great  principles  with  courage  and  fervor, 
amidst  scorn  and  violence.  Can  men 
have  a  higher  claim  to  respect  ?  In 
their  body,  amidst  prejudiced,  narrow- 
minded,  conceited,  self-seeking  mem- 
bers, such  as  are  found  in  all  associa- 
tions, there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
uncompromising,  single-hearted  friends 
of  truth,  right,  and  ^eedom ;  and  such 
men  are  securities  against  the  adoption 
of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.  In 
their  front  rank  —  perhaps  at  their  head 
—  is  Gerrit  Smith  ;  a  man  worthv  of  all 
honor  for  his  overflowing  munincence^ 
for  his  calm  yet  invincible  moral  courage^ 
for  his  Christian  liberality,  embracing 
men  of  every  sect  and  name,  and  for 
his  deep,  active,  inexhaustible  sympathv. 
with  the  sinful,  SufEering,  and  oppressecL 
In  their  ranks  may  also  be  found  our 
common  friend,  Charles  Pollen,  that 
genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose 
love  of  freedom  unites,  in  rare  harmony, , 
the  old  Roman  force  with  Christian 
love;  in  whom  we  see  the  generous, 
rash  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  tempered 
by  time  and  trial  into  a  most  sweet  and 
winning  virtue.  I  could  name  others, 
honored  and  dear.  I  do  not,  for  the 
sake  of  such,  shut  my  eyes  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  association ;  but  that  it 
should  be  selected  for  outrage  and  per- 
secution, is  a  monstrous  wrong,  against 
which  solemn  testimony  ought  to  be 
borne. 

There  is  one  consolation  attending 
persecution.  It  often  exalts  the  spint 
of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covers  with 
honor  those  whom  it  had  destined  to 
shame.  Who  made  Socrates  the  most 
venerable  name  of  antiquity  ?  The  men 
who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock, 
and  drove  him  as  a  criminal  from  the 
world  which  he  had  enlightened.  Prov- 
idence teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  retri- 
bution very  touchingly  in  the  fact  that 
future  ages  guard  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence the  memories  of  men  who,  in  their 
own  times,  were  contemned,  abhorred, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  or  sword,  for  their  fidelity  to 
truth.  That  the  abolitionists  have 
grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know ; 
and  in  this  I  should  rejoice  were  their 
cause  ever  so  bad ;  because  persecution 
must  be  worse,  and  its  defeat  must  be  a 
good.     I  wish  that  persecution,  if  not 
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checked  by  principle,  may  be  stayed,  by 
seeing  that  it  fights  against  itself,  ana 
builds  up  those  whom  it  toils  to  destroy. 
How  long  the  abolitionists  will  be  re- 
membered, I  know  not ;  but  as  long  as 
they  live  in  history,  they  will  wear  as  a 
crown  the  sufferings  which  they  have  so 
firmly  borne.  Posterity  will  be  just  to 
them ;  nor  can  1  doubt  what  doom  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or 
single  men  who  have  labored  to  silence 
them  by  brutal  force.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  exchanging  their  array  of 
affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicuous 
and  artificial  means  of  action.  But  let 
them  not  do  this  from  subserviency  to 
opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  their  sense  of 
right.  Let  them  yield  nothine  to  fear. 
Let  them  never  be  false  to  that  great 
cause  which  thev  have  fought  for  so 
manfully,  —  freedom  of  speech.  Let 
them  never  give  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine, which  all  tyrants  hold,  that  ma- 
terial power,  physical  pain,  is  mightier 
than  the  convictions  of  reason,  than  the 
principle  of  duty,  than  the  love  of  God 
and  mankind.  Sooner  may  they  pine 
and  perish  in  prisons,  sooner  bleed  or 
be  strangled  by  the  executioner,  than 
surrender  their  deliberate  principles  to 
lawless  violence. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the 
recent  outrage  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
felt  myself  bound  to  use  great  plainness 
of  speech.  Had  I  consulted  my  feel- 
ings, I  should  have  been  silent.  In  that 
city  I  have  old  and  dear  friends,  and 
have  received  hospitalities  which  I 
remember  with  gratitude.  But  we  are 
not  allowed  to  *' confer  with  flesh  and 
blood."  I  beg,  however,  to  say,  in 
order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that 
I  have  not  thought  for  a  moment  of 
holding  up  Philadelphia  as  the  worst  of 
cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a  single  tu- 
mult the  character  of  a  vast  population. 
How  many  thousands  of  that  metropolis 
took  no  part  in  the  transaction  under 
consideration !  And  of  those  who  gave 
It  their  active  or  passive  sanction,  how 
many  thousands  were  hurried  on  by  im- 
itation and  sympathy,  were  swept  away 
by  a  common  impulse,  without  compre- 
hending the  import  of  the  deed  !  In  a 
popular  ferment  individuals  lay  aside 
themselves  for  a  time,  and  do  what  they 
would  shrink  from  if  left  to  act  on  their 
separate  responsibility.  In  all  cities,  it 
is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  that 


their  consciences  cannot  stand  akrne. 
Their  principles,  as  they 'call  them,  are 
echoes  of  general  sentiment  Tbeir 
sense  of  duty,  unpropped  by  opiiiioii, 
totters,  and  too  often  Kills.  One  ol  the 
saddest  views  of  society  is  Uie  iSmaA 
universal  want  of  self-determined,  sdf- 
subsistent  virtue.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
sign  of  unparalleled  depravity  that  a 
community  proves  false  to  great  princi- 
ples in  seasons  ol  excitement  All  grot 
cities  abound  in  ignorance,  prejudice, 
passion,  selfish  conformity  to  Uie  worid. 
and  moral  corruption  in  its  grosser  and 
more  refined  forms ;  and  that  these  fait- 
ter  fountains  should  sometimes  borst 
forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  ascribe 
to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime. 
I  would  only  say  that  Philadelphia  has 
placed  herself,  more  conspicuously  tlian 
other  cities,  on  a  bad  eminence,  and  sbe 
must  hold  it,  until  buildings  devoted  to 
liberty  of  speech  can  stand  unlMumed 
on  her  soil. 

I  now  finish  this  long  letter.  Your 
patience,  my  dear  Sir,  has  not,  I  trust, 
been  exhausted.  Whether  this  cc»> 
munication  will  answer  the  public  cods 
which  I  have  proposed,  I  know  not: 
but  it  will  do  (me  good,  of  a  persooil 
nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial,  tKyweter 
brief,  of  a  friendship  which  began  in  €« 
youth,  and  which  has  withstood  dtt 
vicissitudes  of  so  many  years,  that  «e 
may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  oar 
graves.  It  pleases  me  that  our  nana 
should  be  associated  in  a  woric  wfaicki 
though  written  in  haste,  and  for  a 


porary  exigency,  yet  reflects  somcthiBg 
of  both  our  minds.  It  is  fit  that  the 
thoughts  unfolded  in  this  letter  shooU 
be  addressed  to  one  with  whom  I  hott 
conversed  long  and  familiarly  on  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  I  ove 
you  much  for  the  light  and  strenrth  yoa 
have  given  me,  and  especiaUy  rar  the 
^th  and  hope  which,  under  much  per- 
sonal suffering  and  depression,  yon  hase 
cherished  and  expressed  in  rcgnd  t» 
the  destinies  of  our  nu:e.     We  haw 


given  much  of  our  sympathy  to  the 
titude.  We  have  felt  more  for  thi 
many  who  are  forgotten  than  for  tifek  few 
who  shine ;  and  our  great  inqniiy  has 
been,  how  the  mass  of  men  may  be 
raised  from  i|piorance  and  sensoafitj  is 
a  higher  social,  intellectual,  moral,  sad 
religious  life.  We  have  rejoiced  «► 
gether  in  the  progress  alrndy   made 
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by  individuals  and  communities ;  but  a 
voice  has  come  to  us  from  the  depths 
of  human  sulEerinfir,  from  the  abuses  of 
the  social  state,  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  urging  the  need  of  new 
struggle  with  giant  evils,  and  of  new 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  comforts, 
refinements,  quickening  truths,  enlight- 
ened piety,  and  disinterested  virtue.  A 
few  years  will  bring  us  to  our  journey's 
end.  To  the  last,  1  trust,  we  shall  speak 
words  of  blessing  to  our  race,  and  words 
of  encouragement  to  all  who  toil  and 
suffer  for  its  eood.  Through  God^s 
fip-ice  we  hope  tor  another  life ;  but  that 
nfe,  we  believe,  will,  in  some  respects, 
be  one  with  this.  Our  deep  sympathies 
with  the  great  human  family  will,  we 
believe,  survive  the  grave.  We  shall 
then  rejoice  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
dark  mysteries  of  the  present  state,  of 
the  woes  and  oppressions  now  so  rife  on 
earth.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that,  instead 
of  our  present  poor  and  broken  labors, 
we  shall  then  render  services  to  our 
brethren  worthy  of  that  nobler  life  ?  But 
the  future  will  reveal  its  own  secrets.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  this  humaa 
world,  ofwhich  we  form  a  portion,  lives, 
suffers,  and  is  moving  onward,  under 
the  eye  and  care  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
Before  his  pure,  omnipotent  goodness, 
all  oppressions  must  fall;  and  under 
his  reign  our  highest  aspirations,  pray- 
ers, aiM  hc^s  for  suffering  humanity 
must,  sooner  or  later,  receive  an  accom- 
plishment, beyond  the  power  of  prophecy 
to  utter  or  of  thought  to  comprehend. 


Notes. 


Note  A.  —  As  the  page  here  referred 
to  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  un- 
derstood that  it  was  maintained  by  some 
that  the  treatment  which  abolition  peti- 
tions had  received  from  Congress  was 
not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  supposed  ;  and 
I  state  this  that  the  reader  may  inquire 
for  himself.  For  one,  I  feel  little  dispo^ 
sition  to  inquire.  It  is  very  possiole 
that,  in  this  world  of  tyranny  and  usur- 
pation, scattered  precedents  may  be 
loun  I.  which  if  used  for  interpreting 
and  defining  our  rights,  would  reduce 
them  all  to  insignificance.  A  man,  jeal- 
ous of  his  rights,  will  not  yield  them  to 
this,  or  any  other  kind  of  logic.  We 
have  here  the  case  of  a  mat  number  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  free  States, 


and  from  citizens  of  intelligence  and 
blameless  character,  which,  before  be- 
ing presented,  were  denied,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congresi,  the  usual  notice  and 
consideration.  It  was  not  the  case  of 
a  single  petition,  coming  from  a  half- 
insane  man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer, 
bearing  on  its  face  the  marks  of  mental 
aberration,  or  asking  for  something  pal- 
pably absurd  and  unconstitutional.  The 
petitions  of  the  abolitionists  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  number  all  the  other  petitions 
to  Congress  taken  together.  They  rep- 
resented large  masses  of  citizens,  who 
prayed  for  what  is  pronounced  constitu- 
tional by  our  wisest  men.  And  Con- 
gress resolved,  before  these  petitions 
were  offered,  that,  on  being  presented, 
they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
debate,  and  that  no  member  should  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  their 
behadf,  or  of  calling  them  up  for  consid- 
eration or  for  any  action  in  relation  to 
them  at  a  future  time.  Has  anv  thing 
like  this  ever  occurred  before  ?  Or,  if  it 
has,  shall  we  go  to  such  precedents  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that,  after  this  measure, 
party- spirit  can  never  want  pretexts  for 
rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be  they 
what  they  may  ?  To  say,  that  because 
these  petitions  passed  through  the  form 
of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was 
not  touched,  strikes  me  as  one  of  those 
evasions  which  will  do  for  a  court  of 
law,  but  which  it  is  an  insult  to  present 
to  a  great  nation.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  beginning  of  a  session, 
should  ordain  that  an  aperture  of  certain 
dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's 
table,  and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with 
the  cellar  or  common  sewer ;  and  should 
then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented 
during  the  session,  should  be  committed 
to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by  the 
opening,  so  as  to  sink  immediately  and 
be  never  heard  of  more.  What  man  of 
common  sense,  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  words  and  things,  or  what 
freeman,  who  cares  a  rush  for  his  rights, 
would  not  say  that  the  right  of  petition 
had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  Why  not 
openly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this 
mockery  r  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
from  side-blows  that  libertv  has  most  to 
fear  ?  It  is  very  possible  that  legal  sub- 
tilty  may  find  precedents  for  the  course 
pursued  by  Congress,  just  as  it  may  find 
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checked  by  principle,  may  be  stayed,  by 
seeing  that  it  fights  against  itself,  and 
builds  up  those  whom  it  toils  to  destroy. 
How  long  the  abolitionists  will  be  re- 
membered, 1  know  not ;  but  as  long  as 
they  live  in  history,  they  will  wear  as  a 
crown  the  sufferings  which  they  have  so 
firmly  borne.     Posterity  will  be  just  to 
tiiem  ;  nor  can  1  doubt  what  doom  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or 
single  men  who  have  labored  to  silence 
them  by  brutal  force.     1  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  exchanging  their  array '' 
affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicv     .> 
and  artificial  means  of  action.     B*     W^^t 
them  not  do  this  from  subservif     ^s  and 
opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  their   ^red  as  a 
right.     Let  them  yield  nothi'  ^  iouch  in- 
Let  them  never  be  false  t'  ^^  Q-  Adanis, 
cause  which   thev  have  ^x^'^  maintain- 
manfully, —  freedom    of  .'^* 
them  never  give  counte  ,/^^/cular  interest 
trine,  which  all  tyra-  ;  ''7  doubt  whether 
terial  power,  physi' .  ;>^  in  Congress  is  to 
than  the  convictic  .^y^tfv  or  to  the  cause 
principle  of  dut^  >  .^.VA^^n^*"  abolition  peti- 
and  mankind.  /'.  i^iycct  before  the  people, 
and  perish  ?  /::^/&/>  or  South,  in  the  man- 
be  strangle  O^^u  ^  produce  conviction, 
surrender   yitf^W^^'^  without  reference 


recer 

felt 

of 


^tf.s\iO^^^  never  be  done  without 
^^'•ntis  o^  jealousy  and  reprobation. 


lawless      >^p'^*es.    One  of  the  sacred 
In  '     /i/^^fti  people  has  been  touched, 

y^^est  political  influence  in  this 

ir         fP^yis  party-spirit,  —  a  selfish,  un- 

/         ^^^us,  unscrupulous  spirit,  impatient 

/^5fiaint.  and  always  ready  to  sacri- 

^  the  provisions  ot  the  Constitution 


their  conscience* -^^  /and  immediate  tei- 

Their  principle]^'  /  4*  most  solemn  duties 

echoes   of  g^ '     ^o  guard  our  rights  from 

sense  of  d»*>"     -ds  harpy.   No  precedents 

totters,  ar ..  '  iment  must  be  yielded  to 

saddest    '    *^  ^or  it  will  push  them  to  ei* 

univer         No  bulwarks,  which  our  fathen 

sub.*'       /ected  round  our  liberties,  anit 

sip        .rrendered.    The  dangers  of  fibcrtf 

r    .     always  great  from  human  passiov 

ad  selfishness, — great  under  the  freeit 

,, '  institutions,  and  sometimes  greater  £m 

what  is  called  the  popular  party  tfaa 

from  any  other;    and  for    this  pUt 

reason,  that  this  party  has  formed  tbt 

bad  habit  of  calling  itself  ^'the  peopte,* 

and  easily  deludes  itself  into  the  bcficf 

that,  being  *'  the  people,"  it  may  tiki 

great  freedoms  with  the  CoDstitiitia% 

and  use  its  power  with  little  restniit 

This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  Ik 

danger  to  liberty  from  mobs ;  mobs  cal 

themselves  *'  the  people." 

JVbte  B.  —  I  have  allowed  on  thb 
that  slavery  wears  a  milder  aspect  ai 
South  than  in  other  countries.    1 
to  inform  my  readers  that  this  is 
by  some  who  have  inquired  into 
matter.   A  pamphlet  or  larger  vohoK 
announced  at  New  York,  in  wlii^ 
subject  of  the  treatmint  of  slaves  at 
South  is  to  be  particulariy  c 
The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
tient  inquiries,  and  full  (»t)ofs  d 
statements  are  prt>mised.    Those  at 
North,  who  beueve  in  the  mikbesa 
Southern  slavery,  will  do  weQ  to 
ine  the  publication. 
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EMANCIPATION. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

The  following  tract  grew  almost  in- 
sensibly out  of  the  strong  impressions 
received  from  recent  accounts  of  the 
emancipated  British  Islands.  Joseph 
John  Gumey,  well  known  among  us  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  Quaker 
denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  me 
after  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  transmitted  to  me  his  "  Famil- 


iar Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"  • 
a  winter  in  those  regions.    The 
faction  which  I  felt  was  so  mat  tlot 
could  not  confine  it  to  myaetf.    I 
to  write,  as  a-  man  begins  to  talk 
hearing  good  news.    Many  thoughts 
nected  with  the  topic  rushed 
sively  into  my  mind ;  and  gradQaDj, 


•  The  book  i»  entitled.  ^Faeular 


Clay,  ol  Kentucky,  deacribing  a  Winter  in  te 
Itidiet.    By  Joseph  Jobn  Gmey." 
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nr,  this  slight  work  took 

'  wears.     I  am  encour- 

^  it  is  of  some  Uttle 

itaneousness  of  its 


C\^ 


am 


^d  for  the  press 
^d  have  been 
the  appear- 
•rs."  But 
•4pation 
hunity 
.  I  was 
.1  to  pass ; 
lie  hope  that 
are  to  give  me 
.  that  I  expect  to 
ly.  No  one  knows 
I  he  want  of  popularitv 
..  Multitudes  would  think 
A  time  to  give  their  thoughts 
^.  eat  question  of  justice  and  hu- 
y.  But  still,  there  are  not  a  few  to 
.am  the  truth  will  be  welcome.  Such 
wiO  find  that  in  these  paees  I  am  not 
ing  again  over  the  ground  which  I  have 
ady  travelled ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
1  that,  having  begun  with  "  Slavery," 
m  fitly  ending  with  **  Emancipation." 
.  The  latter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a 
lopic  which  I  have  occasionally  touched 
•■,  but  which  needs  a  more  full  exposi> 
HoQ,  and  on  which  I  have  long  wished 
ib  communicate  my  views.  The  duties 
~*  the  free  States  in  regard  to  slavery 
d  to  be  better  understood,  and  my 
,^stions,  I  hope,  will  be  weighed 
Irith  candor.  As  I  have  taken  little  in- 
terest for  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
4ay,  and  as  my  hope  for  the  country 
rests  not  on  any  party,  but  solely  on  our 
Beans  of  education,  and  on  moral  and 
religious  influences,  I  ought  not  to  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  give  a  political 
ftspect  to  the  antislavery  cause.  I  am 
veiy  unwilling  that  it  snould  take  the 
form  of  a  strugjjle  for  office  and  power. 
Still,  it  has  political  relations ;  and  of 
these  I  shall  speak  with  freedom.  The 
topic  is  an  exciting  one ;  but,  as  I  look 
It  it  with  perfect  calmness,  I  hope  I  shall 
lot  disturb  the  minds  of  others.  —  No- 
nmber  15,  1S40. 


At  length  a  report  of  West  Indian 
imancipation  has  reached  us  to  which 
ome  heed  will  be  eiven ;  and  it  is  so 
Peering  that  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
t  more  extensively  known.    We  have 


had  already  faithful  and  afiEecting  ac- 
counts of  this  great  social  revolution ; 
but,  coming  from  men  who  bear  an  un- 
popular name,  they  have  received  little 
attention.  Here  we  have  the  testimony 
of  a  man  in  no  way  connected  with 
American  abolitionists.  In  his  long  resi- 
dence among  us  Mr.  Gumey  has  rather 
shunned  this  party,  —  whether  justly  or 
wisely,  I  do  not  say.  The  fact  is  stated 
simply  to  pfevent  or  remove  a  prejudice 
from  which  he  ought  *not  to  sufEer.  He 
came  to  this  country  on  no  mission  from 
the  enemies  of  slavery  in  his  own  land. 
Nor  did  he  come,  as  so  many  travellers 
do,  to  gather  or  invent  materials  for  a 
marketable  book ;  but  to  preach  the 
gospel,  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought 
''a  heavenly  calL"  In  this  character  he 
visited  many  parts  of  our  land,  and  every- 
where secured  esteem  as  a  man,  and  won 
no  small  attention  to  his  religious  teach-- 
ings.  After  many  labors  here,  he  felt 
himself  chare^ed  with  a  divine  message 
to  the  West  Indies.  His  first  object  m 
travelling  over  those  islands  was  to 
preach ;  but^  in  his  various  journeys 
and  communications  with  individuals,  he 
naturally  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
subject  which  there  engrosses  almost 
every  thought,  and  in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gave  him  special  interest. 
In  his  '^  Letters  "  he  furnishes  us  with 
the  details  and  a  few  results  of  his  ob- 
servation, interspersed  with  some  per- 
sonal adventure,  and  with  notices  of  the 
natural  appearances  and  productions  of 
reeions  so  new  and  striking  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  book  has  the  merit  of 
perfectly  answering  its  end,  which  is, 
not  to  reason  about  emancipation,  but 
to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to 

five  him  facts  for  his  own  reflection. 
t  is  written  with  much  ease,  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  sometimes  with  beauty. 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  kindness.  It  not  only  expresses 
a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  but 
breathes  a  good  humor  which  must  dis- 
arm even  the  njost  prejudiced.  They 
who  have  refused  to  read  antislavery 
productions,  because  steeped  in  gall, 
will  find  no  bitter  ingredients  here.  Not 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  compromise  or 
timidity  in  our  author.  He  is  a  thor-* 
oughly  kind-hearted  man,  and  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  he  can  best  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  by  giving 
free  utterance  to  his   own   benignant 
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tion.  We  of  tbe  North  have  reason  and 
are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous 
wrongs  practised  at  the  South ;  but  have 
we  a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  bet- 
ter than  our  neighbors  ?  Is  not  the  self- 
ish spirit  of  gain,  which  is  blinding 
multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice 
of  slavery,  very  rife  here  ?  Were  this 
institution  rooted  here,  should  we  not 
cling  as  a  people  to  it  as  obstinately  as 
others  ?  Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  profits  it  affords  them  ? 
England  reproaches  our  slavery,  and 
she  cannot  do  it  too  solemnly.  But  has 
England  a  right  to  boast  over  the  slave- 
holder ?  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
^ilt  and  woe  in  that  rich,  prosperous 
island  ?  Is  there  another  spot  on  earth 
in  which  so  many  crimes  and  aeonies 
are  accumulated  as  in  London  ?  Where 
else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast 
to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury  and  un- 
utterable wretchedness  ?  What  a  work 
has  philanthropy  to  do  for  the  ignorant, 
intemperate,  h^f- famished  crowds  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain !  Her  nobles 
and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  among 
the  poor.  But  do  they  retrench  one 
indulgence  or  one  ostentatious  display, 
or  resolutely  meet  the  ^at  question, 
how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down 
and  threaten  society  are  to  be  substan- 
tially redressed  ?  I  sa^  not  these  things 
in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  Eng- 
land. I  ask  from  her  just,  indienant 
remonstrance  against  our  wrong-doing. 
But  I  would  snow  that,  in  assailing 
slavery,  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils, 
that  I  mean  not  to  set  apart  the  slave- 
holder as  alone  deserving  rebuke,  and 
that  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  many 
of  his  reproofs  of  these  free  States  and 
of  Europe.  God  alone  knows  the  chief 
offender.  The  slave-holder,  indeed,  is 
chargeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
ordaining,  and  upholding  with  set  pur- 
pose, a  system  of  enormous  injustice. 
Slavery  is  a  creature  of  human  will  and 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est wrong  and  insult  on  human  nature. 
I  therefore  cry  aloud  against  it.  Of  the 
individuals  wno  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  system,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  are 
deeply  injured  by  it ;  but  among  them 
there  are  better  than  myself.  I  do  not 
fix  their  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors. 
I  desire  to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  op- 
pressed.    I  leave  to  a  higher  Judge  the 


heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  oa 
the  topics  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay's 
speech ;  and  here  you  may  expect  me 
to  close  this  long  communication.  But 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  my  engagements 
and  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  write 
again  on  slaveiy,  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  all  its  burdens  on  this 
.  subject.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  topic  which  has  given  me 
many  painful  thoughts,  —  the  more  pain- 
ful, oecause  so  few  have  seemed  to  share 
my  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  gross  oat- 
rage  on  rights  and  liberty,  the  burning 
of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia. 
I  have  felt  this  the  more  because  this 
hall  was  erected  for  free  discussion,  was 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  speech.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  especially  designed  to 
give  the  abolitionists  a  chance  of  being 
heard ;  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
^ive  the  same  privilege  to  others,  who, 
in  consequence  of  having  adopted  un- 
popular opinions,  might  be  ezdndcd 
from  the  places  commonly  devoted 
to  public  meetings.  This  building  ii^ 
associated  with  the  dearest  right  of 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  that  ol 
communicating  diought  and  receiving 
such  commumcation  in  return, — more 
intimately  associated  with  it  than  any 
other  edifice  in  the  country.  And  this 
was  stormed  by  a  mob;  a  peaceful 
assemblage  was  driven  from  its  walls ; 
and  afterwards  it  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
take  this  out  of  the  class  of  commoa 
crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse, 
passionate  multitude.  It  was  not  done  in 
a  transport  of  fury.  The  incendiaries 
proceeded  leisurely  in  their  work,  and 
distincdv  understood  that  they  were  exe- 
cuting tne  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  Passionate  out- 
breaks may  be  forgiven.  An  act  per- 
formed by  the  reckless  few  does  not 
alarm  us,  oecause  we  know  that  a  moral 
force  subsists  in  the  community  to  coun- 
teract it.  But  when  individuals,  to  when 
we  look  for  a  restraining  moral  power, 
undertake  deliberately  the  work  of  the 
reckless  and  violent,  then  the  outrage  oo 
law  and  right  wears  a  singularly  dark 
and  menacing  aspect  Such  a  commu- 
nity may  well  feel  the  foundations  oi  so- 
cial order  tottering  beneath  them.   After 
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the  mob  of  Philadelphia,  who  wonders 
at  the  mob  of  Harrisburg  ? 

Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was, 
that  the  blameless  character  of  those 
who  had  erected  and  were  occupying  the 
Hall  of  Freedom  was  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  assemblage  thronging  this 
edifice  was  not  made  up  of  profligates, 
of  the  false,  the  lawless,  the  profane. 
On  that  occasion  were  met  together 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  visitors 
from  other  cities  and  States,  who  were 
second  to  none  in  purity  of  life ;  and 
they  had  convened  in  obedience  to  what 
thev  believed,  however  erroneously,  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  what 
seemed  to  them  a  great  work  of  justice 
and  humanity.  I  doubt  whether,  at  that 
hour,  there  were  collected  in  any  other 
single  spot  of  the  land  so  many  good 
and  upright  men  and  women,  so  many 
sincere  £iends  of  the  race.  In  that 
crowd  was  John  G.  Whittier,  a  man 
whose  genius  and  virtues  would  do 
honor  to  any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts 
from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indig- 
nant energy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and 
whose  noble  simplicity  of  character  is 
said  to  be  the  delight  of  all  who  know 
him.  In  that  crowd  was  Lucretia 
Mott,  that  beautiful  example  of  woman- 
hood. Who  that  has  heard  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  ra- 
diance of  her  benign  and  intelligent 
countenance,  can  endure  the  thought 
that  such  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob 
from  a  spot  to  which  she  had  ^one,  as 
she  religiously  believed,  on  a  mission  of 
Christian  sympathy  ?  There  were  many 
others,  worthy  associates  of  those  whom 
I  huve  named,  religious  men,  prepared 
to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humanity, — de- 
voted women,  whose  hearts  were  bur- 
dened with  the  infinite  indignities  heaped 
on  their  sex  by  slavery.  Such  were 
the  people  who  were  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  denied  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  most  profligate  politiod 
party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 
ists ;  treated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse 
and  offscouring  of  the  world.  In  them 
was  revived  the  experience  of  the  first 
witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Hap- 
pily, Christianity  has  not  wholly  failed 
to  improve  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
himself  was  destroyed,  —  now  only  nis 
edifice  ;  and  this  is  certainly  some  prog- 
ress of  the  world. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of 


this  outrage  ?  A  general  reply  is,  that 
the  abolitionists  were  fanatics.  Be  it  so. 
Is  fanaticism  a  justification  of  this  sum- 
mary justice  ?  What  more  common  than 
this  fever  in  our  churches  ?  How  does 
it  infect  whole  sects  I  What  more  com- 
mon in  our  political  meetings?  Must 
the  walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be 
purged  by  desolating  fire  ?  Will  not  then 
the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  the  flames  ? 
Shall  I  be  told  that  the  fanaticism  of 
abolitionists  is  of  peculiar  atrocity  .•*  — 
that  they  are  marked,  set  apart  by 
the  monstrousness  of  their  doctrines  ? 
These  doctrines  are  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  his  own  person  and  to 
the  protection  of  equal  laws  Such  are 
the  heresies  that  must  be  burned  out 
with  fire,  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  where  they  are  preached  I 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be  crimes,  so 
unnatural,  so  terrible  to  a  community, 
that  a  people  may  be  forgiven  if,  deem- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow, 
they  assume  the  perilous  oflice  of  inflict- 
ing speedy  punishment.  But  that  the 
processes  of  law,  that  the  chartered 
rights  of  a  free  people  should  be  set 
aside  to  punish  men  who  come  together 
to  protest  against  the  greatest  wrong  in 
the  land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  op- 
pressed ;  this  is  a  doctrine  which  puts 
to  «hame  the  dark  ages,  and  which  can- 
not long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism 
is  not  the  main  defence  of  this  hall- 
burning.  The  old  cry  of  *^  danger  to  the 
Union ^'  is  set  up.  Abolitionism  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  because  it 
threatened  to  separate  the  States.  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  1  have 
ah-eady  said  on  this  topic;  but  I  wiU 
only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter 
to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  one  of  these 
twenty-six  States  has  virtually  assumed 
the  right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  general  government,  and 
would  inevitably  drive  us  into  hostilities 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
test did  not  make  it  next  to  impossible ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  precedent 
more  menacing  to  the  union  than  any 
thin^  in  our  historv,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  nullification  or  States- 
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food  bv  the  laborers  is  surprisingly  in- 
creased. Their  wedding-cakes  and  dinners 
are  extravagant,  even  to  the  point,  at  times, 
of  drinking  champagne ! 

**  In  connection  with  every  congregation 
in  the  island,  whether  of  tne  Church  of 
England  or  among  the  Dissenters,  has  been 
formed  a  friendly  society.  The  laborers 
subscribe  their  Weekly  pittances  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  draw  out  comfortable  sup- 
plies, in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  burials, 
and  other  exigencies.  Thus  is  the  negro 
gradually  trained  to  the  habits  of  prudence 
and  foresight.''  '^pp.  48,  49. 

"A  female  proprietor  who  had  become 
embarrassed  was  advised  to  sell  off  part  of 
her  property  in  small  lots.  The  experi- 
ment answered  her  warmest  expectations. 
The  laborers  in  the  neighborhood  bought 
up  all  the  little  freeholds  with  extreme 
eagerness,  made  their  payments  faithfully, 
and  lost  no  time  in  settlme  on  the  spots 
which  they  had  purchased  They  soon 
framed  their  houses,  and  brought  their  gar- 
dens into  useful  cultivation  with  yams, 
bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  plots  of 
sugar-cane.  In  this  way  Au{[usta  and  Li- 
beria sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  I  visited 
several  of  the  cottages,  in  company  with  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  was  surprised  by 
the  excellence  of  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  by  the  neat  furniture  and  cleanly  lit- 
tle articles  of  daily  use  which  we  round 
within.  It  was  a  scene  of  contentment  and 
happiness ;  and  I  may  certainly  add,  of 
industry  ;  for  these  little  freeholders  oc- 
cupied only  their  leisure  hours  in  working 
on  their  own  grounds.  They  were  also 
earning  wages  as  laborers  on  the  neighbor- 
ing estates,  or  working  at  English  Harbor 
as  mechanics." — pp,  49^  5a 

**  We  were  now  placed  in  possession  of 
clear  documentary  evidence  respecting  the 
staple  produce  of  the  island.  The  average 
exports  of  the  last  five  years  of  slavery 
(1029  to  1835,  inclusive)  were :  sugar,  12,189 
hogsheads ;  molasses,  5,308  puncheons ;  and 
rum,  2,468  puncheons.  Those  of  the  first 
five  years  ot  freedom  (1834  to  1838,  inclu- 
sive) were  :  sugar,  13,545  hogsheads ;  mo- 
lasses, 8,308  puncheons  ;  and  rum,  1,109 
puncheons ;  showing  an  excess  of  i»3Jo 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  of  ^000  punch- 
eons of  molasses ;  and  a  diminution  of 
1,359  puncheons  of  rum.  This  comparison 
is  surely  a  triumphant  one  ;  not  only  does 
it  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from 
free  labor  during  a  course  of  ^\t,  years,  but 
affords  a  proof  that  many  of  the  planters 
of  Antigua  have  ceased  to  convert  their 
molasses  into  rum.  It  ought  to  be  observed 
that  these  five  years  of  freedom  included 
two  of  drought,  one  very  calamitous.  The 
statement  for  1839  forms  an  admirable  cli- 


max to  this  account.  It  b  as  foUoirs: 
sugar,  22,383  hogsheads  (lo^ooo  beyond  the 
last  average  of  slavery) ;  13,433  puncheons 
of  molasses  (also  lo^ooo  beyond  that  aver- 
age) ;  and  only  C82  puAcheons  uf  rum ! 
1  nat,  in  the  suth  year  of  freedom,  after 
the  Uir  trial  of  five  years,  the  exports  of 
sugar  from  Antigua  almost  douijed  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years  of  slaveiv,  e 
a  fact  which  precludes  the  necessity  «  all 
other  evidence.  By  what  hands  was  this  vast 
crop  raised  and  realized  ?  By  the  hands  of 
that  lazy  and  impracticable  race  (as  tbcy 
have  often  been  described),  the  n^ocs. 
And  under  what  stimulus  has  the  work 
been  effected?  Solely  under  that  of  mod- 
erate wages."  — /.  53. 

He  next  visited  Dominica,  of  which 
he  gives  equally  favorable  accounts; 
but  1  hasten  to  make  a  few  extnu^ 
from  his  notices  of  Jamaica,  the  ishnd 
from  which  the  most  unfavorable  re- 
ports have  come,  and  in  which  the  un- 
wise and  unkind  measures  of  the  pro- 
Erietors,  particularly  in  regard  to  rents, 
ave  done  much  to  counteract  the  good 
influences  of  emancipation:  — 

"  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  day 
[Sunday]  was  remarkably  well  obs^ved  at 
Kingston, — just  as  it  is  in  many  ol  the 
cities  of  your  highly  favored  Union.  A 
wonderful  scene  we  witnessed  that  mon- 
ing  in  Samuel  Oughton's  Baptist  ChapeC 
which  we  attended  without  having  com- 
inunicated  to  the  people  an^  previous  no- 
tice of  our  coming.  The  minister  was  so 
obliging  as  to  make  way  for  us  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  invite  us  to  hold  our  meet- 
ing with  his  flock  after  the  manner  of 
Friends.  Such  a  flock  we  had  not  bdoR 
seen,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thoiuand 
black  people,  chiefly  emancipated  slavey 
attired,  after  their  favorite  custom,  in  neat 
white  raiment,  and  most  respectable  and 
orderly  in  their  demeanor  and  appearance. 
They  sat  in  silence  with  us,  in  an  ezc»> 
plary  manner,  and  appeared  both  to  on- 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  dcKtrincs  of 
divine  truth  preached  on  the  occasion.  The 
congregation  is  greatlv  increased,  both  is 
numbers  and  respectaoility,  since  the  daie 
of  full  freedom  They  pour  in  from  the 
country,  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  00  mnks 
or  horses  of  their  own.  They  now  entirely 
support  the  mission,  and  are  enlarging  their 
chapel  at  the  expense  of  jf  1,000  sterhnc. 
Their  subscriptions  to  this  and  other  cw* 
lateral  objects  are  at  once  voluntary  aad 
very  liberal.  '  I  have  brought  my  oulc  for 
the  chapel,'  said  a  black  woman,  oace  a 
slave,  to  S.  Oufhton,  a  day  or  two  bcfoit 
our  meeting ;  *  I  am  sorry  it  is  no  more ;' 
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she  then  put  into  his  hand  two  pieces  of 
gold  amounting  to  five  dollars." — //.  74,  75. 
"  Here  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  estates  in  Ja- 
maica belong  to  absentee  proprietors,  who 
reside  in  England.    In  Jamaica,  they  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  attorney,  or 
representative  of  the  owner ;  one  attorney 
often  undertaking  the  care  of   numerous 
estates.    Under  the  attorney  is  the  over- 
seer, on  each  particular  property,  on  whom 
the    management    almost    exclusively   de- 
volves.   This  state  of  things  is  extremely 
unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  Jamaica.  If  the 
proprietors  cannot  give  their  personal  atten- 
tion to  their  estates,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
better  plan  to  lease  them  to  eligible  tenants 
on  the  spot,  —  a  practice  which  has  of  late 
years  been  adopted  in  many  instances.    It 
IS  only  surprising  that  estates,  never  visited 
by  the  proprietor,  and  seldom  by  the  at- 
torney, but  left  to  the  care  o£  inexperienced 
young    men,  ofteB  of  immoral  character, 
should  prosper  at  all.    Nor  would    they 
prosper,  even  as  they  now  do,  but  for  two 
causes  ;  first,  the  exuberant  bounty  of  nat- 
ure, and  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive 
conduct  and  patient  industry  of  the  negro 
race." — p,  85. 

**  The  rapid  diffusion  of  marriage  among 
the  negroes,  and  the  increase  of  it  even 
among  the  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  freedom. 
We  were  assured,  on  good  authority,  that 
four  times  as  many  marriages  took  place 
last  year  in  Jamaica  as  in  an  equal  popula- 
tion,' on  an  average,  in  England, — a  fact 
which  proves  not  only  that  numerous  new 
connections  are  formed,  but  also  that  mul- 
titudes who  were  formerly  living  as  man 
and  wife  without  the  ri^ht  sanction  are 
now  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
practice,  and  are  availing  themselves  with 
eagerness  of  the  marriage  covenant.  It 
appears  that  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
negro  couples  were  married  in  the  Baptist 
churches  alone  during  the  year  1839."  — 
/.  86. 

*'  In  the  parish  (or  county)  of  St.  Mary, 
rent  and  wages  have  been  arranged  quite 
independently  of  each  other,  and  Tabor  has 
been  suffered  to  find  its  market  without 
obstruction.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
have  been  no  differences,  and  the  people 
are  working  well.  The  quantity  of  work 
obtained  from  a  freeman  there  is  tar  beyond 
the  old  task  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious 
occupation  of  holing,  the  emancipated  ne- 
groes perform  double  the  work  of  the 
slave  in  a  day.  In  road-making,  the  day's 
task  under  slaverv  was  to  break  four  bar- 
rels of  stone.  Nnv,  by  task-work,  a  weak 
hand  will  fill  eight  barrels,  a  strong  one 
from  ten  to  twelve."  — p.  89. 

'^  At  the  Baptist  station  at  Sligoville  we 


spent  several  hours.  It  is  located  on  a  lofty 
hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  fifty  acres  of  fer- 
tile mountain  land.  This  property  is  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold 
lots,  fifty  of  which  had  been  already  sold 
to  the  emancipated  laborers,  and  had  proved 
a  timely  refuge  for  many  laborers  who  had 
beendnven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former 
homes.  Some  of  them  had  built  good  cot- 
tages ;  others,  temporary  huts ;  and  others, 
again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for  build- 
ing. Their  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in 
process  of  clearing,  and  in  many  cases 
already  brought  into  fine  cultivation.  Not 
a  hoe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven  into 
that  land  before.  Now^  a  village  had  risen 
up,  with  every  promise  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  land  was  likely  to  proiduce 
a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food.  The 
people  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs, 
mostly  with  families,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed the  bulk  of  their  time  in  working 
for  wages  on  the  neighboring  estates.  The 
chapel  and  the  school  were  immediately  at 
hand,  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  stood  high.  Never  did  I  witness  a 
scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one  more 
marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and 
hope  for  the  future.  How  instructive  to 
remember  that  two  years  ago  this  peacful 
village  had  no  existence  I  "  — p,  ^ 

"On  our  return  home  we  visited  two 
neighboring  estates,  of  about  equal  size 
(I  believe)  and  equal  ferti^ty  ;  both  amonff 
the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and  locu 
advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Ja- 
maica. One  was  in  difiiculty ;  the  other  all 
prosperity.  The  first  was  the  estate  al- 
ready alluded  to,  which  had  been  deprived 
of  so  many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  com- 
pel the  labor  of  freemen.  There,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  sawy  as  we  passed  by,  the 
clear  marks  of  that  violence  by  whicn  the 
people  had  been  expelled.  The  second, 
called  *  Dawkin's  Caymanas,'  was  under  the 
enlightened  attorneyship  of  Judge  Bernard, 
who,  with  his  lady,  and  the  respectable 
overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On  this 
property  the  laborers  were  independent 
tenants.  Their  rent  was  settled  according 
to  the  money  value  of  the  tenements  which 
they  occupied,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
take  their  labor  to  the  best  market  they 
could  find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
took  it  to  the  home  market ;  and  excellently 
were  they  working  on  the  property  of  their 
old  master.  The  attorney,  the  overseer, 
and  the  laborers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied, 
equally  at  their  ease.  Here,  then,  was  one 
property  which  would  occasion  a  had  report 
of  Jamaica ;  another  which  would  as  surely 
give  rise  to  a  good  report.  As  it  regards 
the  properties  themselves,  both  reports  are 
true ;  and  they  are  the  respective  results  of 
two  opposite  modes  of  management. 
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*'At  Dawkin^s  Caymanas  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle ;  for  the  laborers  on  the  property^  with 
their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  on 
that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  ta- 
ble, of  vast  length,  was  spread  under  a 
wattled  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  day's  work  was  finished) 
-was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  good  fare,  -«- 
soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  and  joints  of  meat, 
in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  women  of  the  African  race, 
attired  with  the  greatest  neatness,  were  as- 
sembled, in  much  harmony  and  order,  to 
partake  of  the  feast ;  but  no  drink  was  pro- 
vided stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober, 
substantial  repast,  —  the  festival  of  peace 
and  freedom.  This  dinner  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  New- Year's  da^ ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in 
another  part  of  the  island  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  minister,  these  honest  people  agreed 
to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their 
money,  instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
meeting-house.  For  this  purpose  they  raised 
a  noble  sum  (I  believe  considerably  up- 
wards of  £ioQ  sterling) ;  and  now,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  mat- 
ters were  working  well  with  them,  they 
thought  it  well  to  indulge  themselves  witn 
their  social  dinner.  By  an  unanimous  vote, 
they  commissioned  me  to  present  a  mes- 
ss^of  their  affectionate  regards  to  Thomas 
Clarkson  and  Thomas  Powell  Buxton,  the 
two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others,  perhaps, 
they  were  the  most  indebted  for  their  pres- 
ent enjoyment."— /?>.  91,  92. 

"After  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kelly's, 
one  of  Lord  Sligo's  properties.  We  saw 
the  people  on  this  property  busily  engaged 
in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing, — a 
work  for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty 
generally  substituted  in  Jamaica.  '  How  are 
you  all  getting  along  ?  *  said  my  companion, 
to  a  tall,  bright-looking  black  man,  busily 
engaged  with  his  hoe.  *  Right  well,  massa, 
right  well,'  he  replied .  *  I  am  from  America,' 
said  my  friend,  *  where  there  are  many 
slaves ;  what  shall  I  say  to  them  from  you  ? 
shall  I  tell  them  that  freedom  is  working 
well  here  ?'  *  Yes,  massa,'  said  he,  'much 
well  under  freedom,  —  thank  God  for  it ! ' 
'Much  well'  they  were  indeed  doing,  for 
they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every  hun- 
dred cane  holes ;  a  great  effort,  certainly, 
but  one  which  many  of  them  accomplished 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  'How 
is  this  ? '  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he  felt 
the  lumps  or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  an- 
other man.  '  O,  massa,'  cried  the  negro, 
*[  was  flowed  when  a  slave,  ^- no  more 
whip  now,  —  all  free  I ' " — /.  96. 

"  The  prosperity  of  the  planters  in  Ja- 


maica must  not  be  measured  by  die  mere 
amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar  or  coffee 
as  compared  with  the  time  of  slaveiy. 
Even  where  produce  is  diminished,  pront 
will  be  increased  — if  freedom  be  fairly 
tried— by  the  saving  of  expense.  'I  had 
rather  make  sixty  tierces  of  coffee,'  said 
A.  B.,  'under  freedom,  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  under  slavery  ;  soch  is  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  that  I  make  a  better  profit 
by  it ;  mvtrtheless^  I  mean  to  make  om  kmh 
dred  and  twenty^  as  be/ore,*  "  — f.  1 18. 

"  '  Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone 
wall  round  the  field  below  us  ? '  said  the 
young  physician  to  me,  as  we  stood  at  A.R's 
front  door,  surveying  the  delightful  scenm 
'  That  wall  could  scarcely  have  been  bun 
at  all  under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship; 
the  necessary  labor  could  not  then  have 
been  hired  at  less  than  £%  currency,  or 
about  $13  per  chain.  Under  freedom  it 
cost  only  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  chain,  ^  not 
one-third  of  the  amount.  Still  more  r^ 
markable  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work, 
by  an  invalid  negro,  who,  during  slavery, 
had  been  given  up  to  total  inaction.'  I'bk 
was  the  substance  of  our  conversados. 
The  information  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the 
fresh  blood  infused  into  the  veins  of  tUs 
decrepid  person  by  the  genial  hand  of  fre^ 
dom,  that  he  had  been  redeemed  from  abso- 
lute uselessness,  had  executed  a  noble  wori. 
had  greatly  improved  his  master's  propcm. 
and,  finally,  had  realized  for  himseljF  a  han^ 
some  sum  of  money.  This  single  fact  i! 
admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  tk 
principles  of  the  case ;  and  for  that  purpose 
IS  as  good  as  a  thousand."  — ^-  it9> 

"I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
offering  to  thy  attention  the  account  d 
exports  from  Jamaica  (as  exhibited  in  the 
return  printed  for  the  House  of  AsscnWr* 
for  the  last  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  isd 
the  first  of  full  freedom :  — 

Sugar,  for  the  year  eading  gdi  mooth  (Sept.) 

3<^  1838    ....••■••.«•    53*^^ 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  9di  moalli  (Scft.) 

30,  1839 4Stll9 


Apparent  diimniitioD 


!L^ 


"  This  difference  is  much  less  considen- 
ble  than  many  persons  have  been  led  » 
imagine ;  the  real  diminution,  however,  » 
still  less ;  because  there  has  lately  tike" 
place  in  Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  sice  ol 
the  hogshead.  Instead  of  the  old  measuc 
which  contained  17  cwt.,  new  ooes  have  bees 
introduced,  containing  from  ao  to  22  cvU 
—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  >■ 
economical  one  for  the  planter.  AlloviH 
only  five  per  cent  for  this  change,  the  defi- 
ciency is  reduced  from  ^,466  hogsheads  » 
5,775;  and  this  amount  is  further  lessened 
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by  the  fact  that,  in  conseqaence  of  freedom, 
there  is  a  vast  addition  to  the  consumption 
of  sugar  among  the  people  of  Jamaica  itself, 
and  therefore  to  the  home  sale. 

«  The  account  ot  coffee  is  not  so  favora- 
ble:— 

Owl. 
QaSttj  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept) 

30,  1838 .    .    ii7,3tS 

Coffee,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept.) 

30,  1839 78i7S9 

Dimitiutioo  (about  ooe-thinl)    .    .      38,554 

•*  The  coffee  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and 
the  deficiency,  on  the  comparison  of  these 
two  years,  is  not  greater,  I  believe,  than  has 
often  occurred  before.  We  are  also  to  re- 
member that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee,  the 
profit  to  the  planter  may  be  increased  bv 
the  saving  of  expense,  even  when  the  prod- 
uce is  diminished.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  some  decrease  has  taken  place  on  both 
the  articles,  in  connection  with  the  change 
of  system.  With  regard  to  the  year  1840, 
it  is  expected  that  coffee  will,  at  least,  main- 
tain the  last  amount ;  but  a  further  decrease 
on  sugar  is  generally  anticipated. 

*'  Now,  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce 
is  connected  with  the  change  of  system,  it 
is  obviously  to  be  traced  to  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  labor.  6ut  here 
comes  the  critical  question,  —  the  real  turn- 
ing-point. To  what  is  this  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  owing  ?  I  answer  delib- 
erately, but  without  reserve,  *  Mainly  to 
causes  which  class  under  slavery,  ana  not 
under  freedom.'  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  result  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to 
force  the  labor  of  freemen  which  have  dis- 
gusted the  peasantry,  and  have  led  to  th€ 
desertion  of  many  of  the  estates. 

**  It  is  a  cheermg  circumstance  that  the 
amount  of  planting  and  other  preparatory 
labor  bestowed  on  the  estates  during  the 
autumn  of  1830  has  been  much  greater,  bv 
all  accounts,  than  in  the  autumn  of  1858. 
This  is  itself  the  effect  of  an  improved 
understanding  between  the  planters  and  the 
peasants  ;  and  the  result  of  it  (if  other  cir- 
cumstances be  equal)  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
considerable  increase  of  produce  in  184 1. 
I  am  told,  however,  that  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  may  possibly  prevent  this 
result,  as  it  regards  sugar.  It  is,  that  the 
cultivation  of  it  under  the  old  system  was 
forced  on  certain  properties,  which,  from 
their  situation  and  other  circumstances, 
were  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  These 
plantations  afforded  an  income  to  the  local 
agents,  but  to  the  proprietors  were  either 
unprofitable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
properties,  under  those  new  circumstances 
which  brin^  all  things  to  their  true  level, 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  cease. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  imports  of  the 
island    are    rapidly  increasing;  trade  im- 


proving ;  the  towns  thriving ;  new  villages 
rising  in  every  direction;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value ;  well-managed  estates 
productive  and  profitable;  expenses  of 
management  diminished ;  short  methods  of 
labor  adopted ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever ;  and  the  people, 
wherever  they  are  properly  treated,  indus- 
trious, contented,  and  gradually  accumu- 
lating wealth," — pp.  132-134. 

**My  narrative  respecting  the  British 
West  India  Islands  being  now  brought  to 
a  close,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  concen- 
trating and  recapitulating  the  principal 
points  of  the  subject  in  a  few  distinct 
propositions  *  — 

**ist.  The  emandpaied  negroes  arevf&rking 
well  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters,  —  Nor 
does  Jamaica,  when  duly  inspected  and 
fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  exception  to 
the  general  result.  We  find  that,  in  that 
island,  wherever  the  negroes  are  fairly^ 
kindly^  and  wisely  treated,  there  they  are 
working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old 
masters  ;  and  that  the  existing  instances  ol 
a  contrary  description  must  be  ascribed  to 
causes  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not 
under  freedom.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
tmaeined  that  the  negroes  who  are  not 
working  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters 
are,  on  that  account,  idle.  Even  these  are, 
in  general,  busily  employed  in  cultivating 
their  own  grounas,  in  various  descriptions 
of  handicraft,  in  lime-burning  or  fishing, 
—  in  benefiting  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity, through  some  new  but  equally 
desiraole  medium.  Besides  all  this,  stone 
walls  are  built,  new  houses  erected,  past- 
ures cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows  drained, 
roads  made  and  macadamized,  stores  fitted 
up,  villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial 
operations  effected;  the  whole  of  which, 
before  emancipation,  it  would  .have  been  a 
folly  even  to  attempt.  The  old  notion  that 
the  ne^o  is  b^  constitution  a  lazy  creature, 
who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except  by  com- 
pulsion, is  now  for  ever  exploded." — pp. 

I37»  138. 
'*2d.    An    increased    quantity   of   work 

thrown  upon  the  market  is,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheapening  of  labor." — p. 

138- 
"  3d.  Real  property  has  risen  and  is  rising 

in  value.  —  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  comparison  is  not  here  made 
with  those  olden  times  of  slavery,  when  the 
soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  pro- 
lific state,  and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a 
corresponding  value ;  but  with  those  days 
of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation.  All  that  I  mean 
to  assert  is,  that  landed  property  in  the 
British  colonies  has  touched  the  bottom, 
has  found  that  bottom  solid,  has  already 
risen  considerably,  and  is  now  on  a  steady. 
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ascending  march  towards  the  recovery  of 
its  highest  value.  One  circumstance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  produce  its  deprecia- 
tion was  the  cry  of  interested  persons  who 
wished  to  run  it  down  ;  and  the  demand  for 
it  which  has  arisen  amon^  these!  very  per- 
sons is  now  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  value. 
Remember  the  old  gentleman  in  Antigua, 
who  is  always  complaining  of  the  effects  of 
freedom,  and  always  buying land,^''  "-^pp*  1391 
140. 

"  4th.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  under  freedom,  are  multi- 
plied tenfold." — /.  140. 

"  5thf  Lastly,  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  this  people,  under  freedom,  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  increase  of  their  com- 
forts. Under  this  head  there  are  three  points 
deserving,  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place 
in  our  memories.  First,  the  rapid  increase 
and  vast  extent  of  elementary  and  Christian 
education, — schools  for  infants,  young  per- 
sons, and  adults,  multiplying  in  every  direc- 
tion. Secondly,  the  gradual,  but  decided, 
diminution  of  crime,  amounting,  in  many 
country  districts,  almost  to  its  extinction. 
Thirdly,  the  happy  change  of  the  general 
and  almost  universal  practice  of  concubi- 
nage for  the  equally  general  adoption  of 
marriage.  '  Concubinaffe,'  sa^s  Dr.  Stewart, 
in  his  letter  to  me,  'the  universal  practice 
of  the  colored  people,  has  wholly  disap- 
peared from  amonpt  them.  No  young 
woman  of  color  thinks  of  forming  such 
connections  now.'  What  is  more,  the  im- 
proved morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting 
Itself  on  the  white  inhabitants ;  even  the 
overseers  are  ceasing,  one  after  another, 
from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming 
reputable  connections  in  marriage.  But 
while  these  three  points  are  confessedly  of 
high  importance,  there  is  a  fourth  whicn  at 
once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all,  —  I 
mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.  I 
know  that  great  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained—  especially  in  this  country  ^  lest, 
on  the  cessation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  at  once  from  their  mas- 
ters and  their  ministers.  But  freedom  has 
come,  and  while  their  masters  have  not 
been  forsaken,  their  religious  teachers  have 
become  dearer  to  them  than  ever.  Under 
the  banner  of  liberty,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  have  been  enlarged  and 
multiplied,  the  attendance  has  become  reg- 
ular and  devout,  the  congregations  have  in 
many  cases  been  more  than  doubled ;  above 
all,  the  conversion  of  souls  (as  we  have 
reason  to  believe)  has  been  going  on  to  an 
extent  never  before  known  in  these  colo- 
nies. In  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  the  wilderness,  in  many 
places,  has  indeed  begun  to  '  blossom  as  the 
rose.*  *  Instead  of  the  thorn  '  luu  '  come 
up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier '  has 


'  come  up  the  myrtle-tree,  and  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name;  for  an  everlasting 
sign,  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.' "  — pp,  141, 
142. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Gurney's  book.  They  need  no 
comment  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  said 
to  convince  or  move  the  reader,  if  these 
simple  records  of  emancipation  do  not 
find  their  way  to  his  heart.  In  the 
whole  history  of  eflForts  for  human  hap- 
piness it  is  doubtful  if  another  example 
can  be  found  of  so  great  a  revolution 
accomplished  with  so  few  sacrifices  acd 
such  immediate  reward.  Compare  with 
this  the  American  Revolution,  which 
had  for  its  end  to  shake  off  a  voke  too 
light  to  be  named  by  the  side  01  domes- 
tic slavery.  Through  what  fields  of 
blood  ana  years  of  suffering  did  we 
seek  civil  medom,  —  a  boon  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  freedom  from 
an  owner's  grasp !  It  is  the  ordinary 
law  of  Providence,  that  great  bJessings 
shall  be  gained  by  ereat  sacrifices,  and 
that  the  most  beneficial  social  changes 
shall  bring  immediate  suffering.  Inat 
near  a  million  of  human  beings  should 
pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest  de^^rada- 
tion  to  the  rights  of  freemen  with  so 
little  agitation  of  the  social  system,  is 
a  fact  so  strange  that  we  naturally  sus- 
pect, at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  picture 
from  the  author's  sympathies ;  and  we 
are  brought  to  full  conviction  onlv  by 
the  simplicity  and  minuteness  of  his 
details.  For  one,  I  should  have  rejoiced 
in  emancipation  as  an  unspeakable  good, 
had  the  immediate  results  worn  a  much 
darker  hue.  I  wanted  only  to  know 
that  social  order  was  preserved,  that 
the  laws  were  respected,  after  eman- 
cipation. I  felt  that,  were  anarchy  es- 
caped, no  evil  worse  than  slavery  could 
take  its  place.  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
doctrine  of  our  fathers,  that  human 
freedom  is  worth  vast  sacrifices,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  bought  at  too  great  a 
price. 

I  proceed  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  several  topics  sucQgested  by  Mr. 
Gurney's  bogk ;  and  I  shall  dose  by 
considering  the  duties  which  belong  to 
individuals  and  to  the  free  States  in 
relation  to  slavery. 

The  first  topic  suggested  by  our  au- 
thor, and  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of 
note,  is  his  anxiety  to  show  that  eman- 
cipation   has    been    accompanied  ri.h 
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iittle  pecuniary  loss, — that  as  a  mon- 
eyed speculation  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned.    He   evidently  supposes   that 
he    is   writing    for  a  people  who  will 
judge  of  this  grand  event  in  history  by 
the   standard  of   commercial  profit  or 
loss.      In  this  view,   his   simple   book 
tells    more    than    a    thousand    satires 
against    the    spirit  of    our  times.      In 
speaking  of  West  Indian  emancipation, 
it  has  been  common  for  men  to  say, 
We  must  wait  for  the  facts  !     And  what 
facts  have  they  waited  for  ?    They  have 
iiraited  to  know  that  the  master,  after 
fattening   many  years   on    oppression, 
had  lost    nothing   by  the    triumph  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  that  the  slave, 
on  being  freed,  was  to  3neld  as  large  an 
income  as  before  to  his  employer.    This 
delicate  sensibility  to  the  rignts  of  the 
wrong-doer,  this  concern  for  property, 
this  unconcern  for  human  nature,  is  a 
sign  of  the  little  progress  made  even 
here  by  free  principles,  and  of  men's 
ignorance  of  the  great  end  of   social 
union. 

Every  good  man  must  protest  against 
this  mode  of  settling  the  question  of 
emancipation.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  bv  not  a  few,  that  if,  in  conse- 
quence 01  this  event,  the  crops  have 
fallen  off,  or  the  number  of  coffee  bags 
or  su^ar  hogsheads  is  lessened,  then 
emancipation  is  to  be  pronounced  a 
failure,  and  the  great  act  of  freeing  a 
people  from  the  most  odious  bondage 
is  to  be  set  down  as  folly.  At  the 
North  and  the  South  this  base  doctrine 
has  seized  on  the  public  mind.  It  runs 
through  our  presses,  not  excepting  the 
more  respectable.  The  bright  promises 
of  emancipation  are  too  unimportant  for 
our  newspapers ;  but  the  fearful  intel- 
ligence that  this  or  that  island  has 
shipped  fewer  hogsheads  of  sugar  than 
in  the  d  iys  of  slavery,  is  thought  wor- 
thy to  be  published  6r  and  wide ;  and 
emancipation  is  a  curse,  because  the 
civilized  world  must  pay  a  few  cents 
more  to  bring  tea  or  coffee  to  the  due 
degree  of  sweetness.  It  passes  for  an 
"  mtraism "  of  philanthropy  to  prize  a 
million  of  human  beings  above  as  many 
pounds  of  sugar. 

What  is  the  great  end  of  civilized 
society  ?  Not  coffee  and  sugar ;  not 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  productions;  but 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  its 


members.  The  sacrifice  of  rights,  es- 
pecially of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred, 
to  increase  of  property,  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  crimes  of  the  social  state. 
That  every  man  should  have  his  due, 
not  that  a  few  proprietors  should  riot 
on  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  the 
many,  —  this  is  the  great  design  of  the 
union  of  men  into  communities.  Eman- 
cipation was  not  meant  to  increase  the 
crops,  but  to  restore  to  human  beings 
their  birthright,  to  give  to  every  man 
the  free  use  of  his  powers  for  his  own 
and  others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would 
t>e  diminished  for  a  time,  in  consequence 
of  emancipation,  was  a  thing  to  k)e  ex- 
pected,  if  not  desired.     It  is    in  the 
sugar  culture  that    the  slaves    in  the 
West  Indies  have  been  and  are  most 
overworked.     In  Cuba,  we  are  told  by 
men  who  have  given  particular  attention 
to  that  island,  the  mortality  on  the  suear 
estates  is  ten  per  cent,  annually,  so  that 
a  whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  off,  in 
ten  years.     Suppose  emancipation  intro . 
duced  into  Cuba.     Would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  be  diminished  ?  Ought 
not  every  man  to  desire  the  diminution  ? 
I  do  not  say,  that  such  atrocious  cruelty 
was  common  in    the    British    Islands. 
But  it  was   in  this  department  chiefly 
that  the  slaves  were  exposed  to  exces- 
sive toil.     It  was  to  be  expected,  then, 
that,  when  left  free,  they  would  prefer 
other  modes  of  industry.     Accordingly, 
whilst    the    sugar    is    diminished,    the 
ordinary  articles   of    subsistence    have 
increased.     Some    of  the    slaves   have 
become  small  farmers  ;  and  many  more, 
who  hire  themselves  as  laborers,  culti- 
vate small  patches  of  land  on  their  own 
account.    There  is    another  important 
consideratioa      Before    freedom,    the 
women  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  gangs  who  labored  on  the  sugar 
crops.     These  are  now  very  much,  if 
not  wholly,  withdrawn.     Is  it  a  grief  to 
a  man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
that  woman's  burdens  are  made  lighter  ? 
Other  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the 
sugar  crop  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gur^ 
ney's  book ;  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  us  that  this  effect  is  due  in  part 
to  the  good  working  of  emancipation, 
to  a  relief  of  the  male  and  female  slave, 
in  which  we  ought  to  rejoice. 

Before  emancipation,  I  expected  that 
the  immediate  result  of   the  measure 
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would  be  more  or  less  idleness,  and 
consequently  a  diminution  of  produce. 
How  natural  was  it  to  anticipate  that 
men  who  had  worked  under  the  lash, 
and  had  looked  on  exemption  from  toil 
as  the  happiness  of  paradise,  should 
surrender  themselves  more  or  less  to 
sloth,  on  becoming  their  own  masters ! 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  bad  system  to  unfit 
men,  at  first,  for  a  better.  That  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  slavery  should  con- 
tinue after  its  extinction,  that  the  slave 
should,  at  the  first,  produce  less  than 
before,  —  this,  surely,  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  The  woncier  is  —  and  it  is  a 
£reat  one  —  that  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  have,  in  their  new  condition,  been 
so  greatly  influenced  by  the  motives  of 
freemen  ;  that  the  spirit  of  industry  has 
^o  far  survived  the  svstem  of  compul- 
sion under  which  they  had  been  trained ; 
that  ideas  of  a  better  mode  of  living 
have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  their 
minds  ;  that  so  many  refined  tastes  an<i 
wants  have  been  so  soon  developed. 
Here  is  the  wonder ;  and  all  this  shows, 
what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro 
is  more  susceptible  of  civilization  from 
abroad  than  any  other  race  of  men. 
That  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  slaves 
have  worked  too  little  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
nor  can  we  blame  them  much  for  it 
All  of  us,  I  suspect,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  turn  our  first  freedom 
into  a  holiday.  Besides,  when  we  think 
that  they  have  been  sweating  and  bleed- 
ing; to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxuiy 
a  Few  indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not 
seem  very  inexcusable  for  a  short  emu* 
lation  of  their  superiors.  The  negro 
sleeping  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the 
palm-tree,  ought  not  to  ofiFend  our  moral 
sense  much  more  than  the  '* owner'' 
stretched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  What 
ought  to  astonish  us  is  the  limitation, 
not  the  existence,  of  the  evil. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among 
us  who  groan  over  emancipation  because 
the  staples  of  the  Islands  are  diminished, 
should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  months 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  so  as  to  judge  ex- 
perimentally whether  freedom  is  worth 
or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of  suiz^r.  If, 
knowing  what  this  voke  is,  they  are 
willing  that  others  should  bear  it.  they 
deserve  themselves,  above  all  others,  to 
be  crushed  by  it.  Slavery  is  the  great- 
est of  wrongs,  the  most  mtolerable  of 
all  the  forms  oi  oppression.    We  of  this 


country  thought  that  to  be  robbed  of 
political  liberty  was  an  injury  not  to  be 
endured,  and,  as  a  people,  were  ready 
to  shed  our  blood  like  water  to  avert  it 
But  political  liberty  is  of  no  worth  com- 
pared with  personal;  and  slavery  robs 
men  of  the  Latter.  Under  the  despotism 
of  modern  Europe,  the  people,  Uiou^ 
deprived  of  political  freedom,  enjoj 
codes  of  laws  constructed  with  great 
care,  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
which  recognize  the  sacredness  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  under 
which  those  rights  are  essentially  seape. 
A  subject  of  Siese  despotisms  may  stifl 
be  a  man,  may  better  his  condition,  mav 
enrich  his  intellect,  may  fill  the  earn 
with  his  fame.  He  entoys  esscntiaDjr 
personal  freedom,  and  through  this  ac- 
complishes the  great  ends  of  his  being. 
To  De  stripped  of  this  blessing,  to  k 
owned  by  a  fellow- creature,  to  hold  oar 
limbs  and  faculties  as  another's  prop- 
erty, to  be  subject  every  moment  to 
another's  will,  to  stand  in  awe  of  anodt- 
er*s  lash,  to  have  our  whole  energies 
chained  to  never-varying  tasks  for 
another's  luxury,  to  hold  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  another's  pleasure,  —  what 
wron^  can  be  compared  with  this? 
This  IS  such  an  insult  on  human  nature, 
such  an  impiety  towards  the  common 
Father,  that  the  whole  earth  should 
send  up  one  cry  of  reprobation  against 
it;  ana  yet  we  are  told  this  outr^ 
must  continue,  lest  the  market  of  the 
civilized  world  should  be  deprived  ol 
some  hogsheads  of  su^ar. 

It  is  nard  to  weigh  human  rights 
against  each  other  ;  they  are  all  sacred 
and  invaluable.  But  there  is  no  one 
which  nature,  instinct,  makes  so  dear  to 
us  as  the  right  of  action,  of  free  motion; 
the  ri^ht  of  exerting,  and  by  exertion 
enlarging,  our  faculties  of  Dody  and 
mind;  the  right  of  forming  plans,  of 
directing  our  powers  accormng  to  our 
convictions  of  interest  and  duty;  the 
right  of  putting  forth  our  energies  from 
a  spring  in  our  own  breasts.  Setf-mo- 
tion,  this  is  what  our  nature  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  as  its  true  element  and  life. 
In  truth,  every  thing  that  lives  —  the 
bird,  the  insect — craves  and  delights  in 
freedom  of  action ;  and  much  more  most 
this  be  the  instinct  of  a  rational,  moral 
creature  of  God,  who  can  attain  by  such 
freedom  alone  to  the  proper  strength 
and  enjoyment  of   his    nature.      The 
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rights  of  property  or  reputation  are  p)oor 
compared  with  this.  Of  what  worth 
would  be  the  products  of  the  universe 
to  a  man  forbidden  to  use  his  limbs,  or 
shut  up  in  a  prison?  To  be  deprived 
of  that  freedom  of  action  which  consists 
with  others'  freedom;  to  be  forbidden 
to  exert  our  faculties  for  our  own  good  ; 
to  be  cut  off  from  enterprise  ;  to  have  a 
narrow  circle  drawn  round  us,  and  to  be 
kept  within  it  by  a  spy  and  a  lash  ;  to 
meet  an  iron  barrier  in  another's  selfish 
will,  let  impulse  or  desire  turn  where  it 
may;  to  be  systematically  denied  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  powers  which 
distinguish  us  from  the  brute  ;  —  this  is 
to  be  wounded  not  only  in  the  dearest 
earthly  interests,  but  in  the  very  life  of 
the  souL  Our  humanity  pines  and  dies, 
rather  than  lives,  in  this  unnatural  re- 
straint. Now,  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
slavery  to  prostrate  this  rignt  of  action, 
of  sel/-motion,  not  indirectly,  or  uncer- 
tainly, but  immediately  and  without  dis- 
guise ;  and  is  this  right  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  against  sugar  and  coffee ; 
and  are  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase  the 
luxuries  of  the  world  ? 

What  matters  it  that  the  staples  of 
the  West  Indies  are  diminished  ?  Do 
the  people  there  starve?  Are  they 
driven  by  want  to  robbery  ?  Has  the 
negro  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
overseer  into  those  of  the  hangman? 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Gurney  that  the 
prophecies  of  ruin  to  the  West  Indies 
are  fulfilled  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
prisons.  These  are  in  some  places  fall- 
ing to  decay,  and  everywhere  nave  fewer 
inmates.  And  what  makes  this  result 
more  striking  is,  that,  since  emancipa- 
tion, many  offences,  formerly  punished 
summarily  by  the  master  on  the  planta- 
tion, now  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  magistrate,  and  are.  of  course,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment.  Do  the  treed 
slaves  want  clothing  ?  Do  rags  form 
the  standard  of  emancipation?  We 
hear  not  only  of  decent  apparel,  but  are 
told  that  negro  vanity,  hardly  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  white  dandy,  suffers  noth- 
ing for  want  of  decoration  or  fashionable 
attire.  There  is  not  a  sign  that  the  peo- 
ple fare  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough 
is  produced  to  give  subsistence  to  an 
improved  and  cheerful  population ;  and 
what  more  can  we  desire  ?  In  our  s)rm- 
pathy  with  the  rich  proprietor,  shall  we 


complain  of  a  change  which  has  secured 
to  every  man  his  rights,  and  to  thous- 
ands, once  trodden  under  foot,  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  old,  unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is 
in  many  spots  giving  place  to  the  com- 
fortable cottage  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  in 
these  cottages  marriage  is  an  indissolu- 
ble tie?  that  the  mother  presses  her 
child  to  her  heart  as  indeed  her  own  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  churches  are  spring- 
ing up,  not  from  the  donations  of 
the  opulent,  but  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  religious  poor  ?  What  if  a  few 
owners  of  sugar  estates  export  less  than 
formerly  ?  Are  the  many  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few?  Suppose  the 
luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  be 
retrenched.  Is  it  no  compensation  that 
the  comforts  of  the  laborer's  hut  are 
increased  ?  Emancipation  was  resisted 
on  the  |;round  that  the  slave,  if  restored 
to  his  rights,  would  fall  into  idleness  and 
vagrancy,  and  even  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism. But  the  emancipated  negro  dis- 
covers no  indifference  to  the  coxnforts  of 
civilized  life.  He  has  wants  various 
enough  to  keep  him  in  action.  His 
staacurd  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires 
a  better  lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He 
has  begun,  too,  to  thirst  for  accumula- 
tion. As  Mr.  Gurney  says,  **  He  under- 
stands his  interest  as  well  as  a  Yankee." 
He  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civil- 
ized man's  cupidity  than  into  the  sloth 
and  filth  of  a  savage.  Is  it  an  offset 
for  aU  these  benefits,  that  the  custom- 
house reports  a  diminution  of  the  sta- 
ples of  slavery  ? 

What  a  country  most  needs  is,  not 
an  increase  of  its  exports,  but  the  well- 
being  of  all  classes  of  its  population,  and 
especially  of  the  most  numerous  class  ; 
and  these  things  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  while 
the  exports  of  the  emancipated  islands 
have  decreased,  the  imports  are  greater 
tiian  before.  In  Jamaica,  during  slavery, 
the  industry  of  the  laborers  was  given 
chiefly  to  a  staple  which  was  sent  to  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  who  expended  the 
proceeds  very  much  in  a  luxurious  life 
in  England.  At  present  not  a  little  of 
this  industry  is  employed  on  articles  of 
subsistence  and  comfort  for  the  working 
class  and  their  families  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  such  an  amount  of  labor  is  sold  by 
this  class  to  the  planter,  and  so  fast  are 
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they  acquiring  a  taste  for  better  modes 
of  living,  that  they  need  and  can  pay  for 

freat  imports  from  the  mother  country, 
urely,  when  we  see  the  fruits  of  indus> 
try  diffusing  themselves  more  and  more 
through  the  mass  of  a  community,  find- 
ine  their  way  to  the  very  hovel,  and 
raising  the  multitude  of  men  to  new 
civilization  and  self-respect,  we  cannot 
grieve  much,  even  though  it  should  ap- 
pear that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of 
exports  or  even  of  products  is  decreased. 
It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  distribu- 
tion, the  use  of  products,  which  deter- 
mines the  prosperity  of  a  state.  For 
example,  were  the  grain  which  is  now 
erown  among  us  for  distillation  annually 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  were  every  ship 
freighted  with  distilled  liquors  to  sink 
on  approaching  our  shores,  so  that  the 
crew  mieht  be  saved,  how  immensely 
would  tne  happiness,  honor,  and  real 
strength  of  the  country  be  increased  by 
the  loss,  even  were  this  not  to  be  re- 
placed, as  it  soon  would  be,  by  the 
springing  up  of  a  new,  virtuous  indus- 
try, now  excluded  by  intemperance !  So, 
were  the  labor  and  capital  now  spent  on 
the  importation  of  pernicious  luxuries  to 
be  employed  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  of  the  whole  people, 
how  immense  would  be  the  ^ain  in  every 
respect,  though  for  a  short  time  material 
products  were  diminished !  A  better 
age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and 
scorn  on  the  misdirected  industry  of  the 
present  times.  The  only  sure  sign  of 
public  prosperity  is,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  steadily  multiplying  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  where  this  takes  place,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  exports 
or  products. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  to  repel  the 
charge  a^inst  emancipation  of  diminish- 
ing the  mdustry  of  the  Islands,  though 
it  nas  been  much  exaggerated.  Allow 
that  the  freed  slaves  work  less.  Has 
man  nothing  to  do  but  work  ?  Are  not 
too  many  here  overworked  ?  If  a  peo- 
ple can  live  with  comfort  on  less  toil, 
are  they  not  to  be  envied  rather  than 
condemned  ?  What  a  happiness  would 
it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdom,  a 
new  temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  could  cease  to  be  the 
care-worn  drudges  which  so  many  in  all 
classes  are,  and  could  give  a  greater 
portion  of   life  to  thought,  to  refined 


social  intercourse,  to  the  enjoyment  oC 
the  beauty  which  God  spreads  over  the 
universe,  to  works  of  genius  and  art,  to 
communion  with  our  Creator!  Labor 
connected  with  and  aiding  such  a  life 
would  be  noble.  How  much  of  ft  is 
thrown  away  on  poor,  superficial,  degrad- 
ing gratifications ! 

We  hear  the  condition  of  Hayti  de- 
plored because  the  people  are  so  idle 
and  produce  so  little  tor  exportation. 
Many  look  back  to  the  perioa  when  a 
few  planters  drove  thousands  of  slaves 
to  the  cane-field  and  sugar-mill  in  order 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  secure  to 
their  families  the  luxurious  ease  so  cov- 
eted in  tropical  climes,  and  they  sigh 
over  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
I  look  on  the  change  with  very  dinerent 
feelinj^s.  The  negroes  in  that  luxuriant 
islaha  have  increased  to  above  a  miDicMi. 
By  slight  toil  they  obtain  the  comforts 
of  life.  Their  homes  are  sacred ;  their 
little  property  in  a  good  degree  secure. 
They  live  together  peaceably.  So  little 
inclined  are  they  to  violence,  that  the 
large  amounts  of  specie  paid  bv  the 
government  to  France,  as  the  pnce  of 
mdependence,  have  been  transported 
through  the  country  on  horseback  with 
comparatively  no  defence,  and  with  a 
safety  which  no  one  would  be  mad 
enough  to  expect  under  such  circum- 
stances in  what  are  called  civilized  lands. 
It  is  true,  their  enjoyments  are  animal 
in  a  great  decree.  Tney  live  much  like 
neglected  children,  making  little  or  ao 
progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of 
unprofitable  ease.  I  should  rejoice  to 
raise  them  from  children  into  men.  But 
when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffend- 
ing life  with  the  horrors  of  a  'shre 
plantation,  it  seems  to  me  a  paradise. 
What  matters  it  that  they  send  next  to 
no  coffee  or  sugar  to  Europe  ?  Hov 
much  better  that  they  should  stretch 
themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
their  gracefully  waving  groves,  that 
sweat  and  bleed  under  an  overseer  far 
others*  selfish  ease!  Hayti  has  one 
curse,  and  that  is,  not  freedom,  Iwt 
tyranny.  Her  president  for  life  is  a 
aespot,  under  a  less  ominous  name. 
Her  government,  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  » 
sustained  by  a  standing  armv,  which 
undoubtedly  is  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. But  in  so  simple  a  form  of  society 
despotism  is  not  that  organized  robbery 
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wiiich  has  floarished  in  the  civilized 
world.  Undoubtedly  in  this  rude  state 
of  things  the  laws  are  often  unwise, 
partial,  and  ill  administered.  I  have  no 
taste  for  this  childish  condidon  of  society. 
Still,  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery 
to  the  thought  of  a  million  of  fellow- 
beings,  little  instructed  indeed,  but  en- 
ioyine  ease  and  comfort  under  that 
oeautiful  sky  and  on  the  bosom  of  that 
exhaustless  soil  In  one  respect  Hayti 
is  infinitely  advantaged  by  her  change 
of  condition.  Under  slavery  her  colored 
population  —  that  is,  the  mass  of  her  in- 
haoitants — had  no  chance  of  rising,  could 
make  no  progress  in  inteUieence  and  in 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  They 
were  doomed  to  perpetual  degradation. 
Under  freedom  their  improvement  is 
possible.  They  are  placed  within  the 
reach  of  meliorating  influences.  Their 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the 
oppiM'tunides  afforded  to  many  amons; 
them  of  bettering  their  condition,  furnish 
various  means  and  incitements  to  prog- 
ress. If  the  Catholic  church,  which  is 
rendering  at  tliis  moment  immense  aid 
to  civilization  and  pure  morals  in  Ireland, 
were  to  enter  in  earnest  on  the  work  of 
enlightening  and  regenerating  Hayti,  or  if 
(what  1  should  greatly  prefer)  any  other 
church  could  have  free  access  to  the 
people,  this  island  might  in  a  short  time 
become  an  important  accession  to  the 
Christian  and  civilized  world,  and  the 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  first 
years  of  her  freedom  would  vanish  be- 
fore the  brightness  of  her  later  history. 

My  maxim  is,  *'  Any  tiling  but  sla- 
very I  Poverty  sooner  than  slavery !  " 
Suppose  that  we  of  this  good  city  of 
Boston  were  summoned  to  choose,  be- 
tween living  on  bread  and  water  and 
such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Suppose  that  the  present 
wealth  of  our  metropolis  could  be  con- 
tinued only  on  the  condition  that  five 
thousand  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
inhabitants  should  live  as  princes,  and 
the  rest  of  us  be  reduced  to  slavery  to 
sustain  the  luxury  of  our  masters. 
Should  we  not  all  cry  out,  Give  us  the 
bread  and  water  ?  Would  we  not  rather 
see  our  fair  city  levelled  to  the  earth, 
and  choose  to  work  out  slowly  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  a  better  lot,  than 
stoop  our  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  So  we 
all  feel  when  the  case  is  brought  home 
to  ourselves.    What  should  we  say  to 


the  man  who  should  strive  to  terrifv  us, 
by  prophecies  of  diminished  products 
and  exports,  into  the  substitution  of 
bondage  for  the  character  of  freemen  ? 

In  tne  preceding  remarks  I  have  in- 
sisted Uiat  emancipation  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  question  of  profit  and  loss, 
that  its  merits  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its 
influence  on  the  master's  gains.  Mr. 
Gumey,  however,  maintains  that  the 
master  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  real 
estate  has  risen,  that  free  labor  costs 
less  than  that  of  the  slave.    All  this  is 

good  news,  and  should  be  spread  through 
ne  land ;  for  men  are  especially  inclined 
to  be  just  when  they  can  serve  them- 
selves by  justice.  But  emancipation 
rests  on  higher  ground  than  the  master's 
accumulation,  even  on  the  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  the  slave.  And 
let  these  be  held  sacred,  though  the 
luxury  of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

2.  I  have  now  finished  my  remarks 
on  a  topic  which  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  our  author,  —  the  alleged 
decrease  of  industry  and  exports  since 
emancipation.  The  next  topic  to  which 
1  shall  turn  is  his  notice  of  slavery  in 
Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this  island, 
but  evidently  received  the  same  sad  im- 
pression which  we  receive  from  those 
who  have  had  longer  time  for  observa- 
tion.    He  says :  — 

"Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  of  Cuba  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I 
was  on  the  spot.  The  importation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  men^  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  on  many  of  the  estates  not  a 
jingle  female  is  to  be  found.  Natural  in- 
crease is  disregarded.  The  Cubans  import 
the  stronger  animals,  like  bullocks,  work 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply. 
This,  surely,  is  a  system  of  most  unnatural 
barbarity."—/,  i&a. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  un- 
paralleled. The  young  African,  torn 
from  home  and  nis  native  shore,  is 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is 
never  to  know  a  home.  All  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  systematically 
denied  him.  Woman's  countenance  he 
is  not  to  look  upon.  The  child's  voice 
he  is  no  more  to  hear.  His  owner  finds 
it  more  gainful  to  import  than  to  breed 
slaves ;  and,  still  more,  has  made  the 
sad  discovery,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  "work 
up  "  the  servile  laborer  in  his  youth,  and 
to  replace  him  by  a  new  victim,  than  to 
let  him  grow  old  in  moderate  toil.     I 
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have  been  told  by  some  of  the  most 
recent  travellers  in  Cuba,  who  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,*  that 
m  the  sugar-making  season  the  slaves 
are  generally  allowed  but  four  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  sleep.  From 
these,  too,  I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves 
is  used  up  in  ten  years.  Of  Uie  young 
men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out  Si 
ten  dies  yearly.  To  supply  this  enor- 
mous waste  of  life,  above  twenty-five 
thousand  slaves  are  imported  annually 
from  Africa,  t  in  vessels  so  crowded 
that  sometimes  one  quarter,  sometimes 
one  half,  of  the  wretched  creatures 
perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Cuban  slavery, 
traced  from  the  moment  when  the  Afri- 
can touches  the  deck  to  the  happier 
moment  when  he  finds  his  grave  on  the 
ocean  or  the  plantation,  includes  an 
amount  of  crime  and  misery  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
civilized  or  savage.  And  there  are  more 
reasons  than  one  why  I  would  bring  this 
horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
countrymen.  We,  we,  do  much  to  sus- 
tain this  system  of  horror  and  blood. 
The  Cuban  slave-trade  is  carried  on  in 
vessels  built  especially  for  this  use  in 
American  ports.  These  vessels  often 
sail  under  the  American  flag,  and  are 
aided  by  American  merchantmen,  and, 
as  is  feared,  by  American  capital.  And 
this  i.s  not  all.  The  sugar,  in  producing 
which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures 
perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great 
quantities  to  this  country.  We  are  the 
customers  who  stimulate  by  our  demands 
this  infernal  cruelty.  And,  knowing  this, 
shall  we  become  accessories  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  brethren  by  continuing  to  use 
the  fruit  of  the  hard-wrung  toil  which 
destroys  them?  The  sugar  of  Cuba 
comes  to  us  drenched  with  human 
blood.  So  we  ought  to  see  it,  and  to 
turn  from  it  with  loathing.    The  guilt 

*  My  accounts  from  Cuba  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  Madden,  and  David  TumbuU,  Eaq. ;  the  former, 
one  of  the  British  commissionera  resident  at  Havana 
to  enforce  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  relat'on  to  the  slave 
trade ;  the  latter,  a  gentleman  who  visited  Cuba  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  to  inquire  into  slaverer*  Mr.  Tunibull's 
account  of  Cuba,  m  his  ''Travels  in  the  West,"  de- 
serves to  be  read  ■  The  reports  of  such  men,  confirmed 
in  a  very  important  particular  by  Mr.  Gumey,  have  an 
authority  which  obliges  roe  to  speak  as  I  have  done  of 
the  slave  system  ot  this  ialana.  If,  indeed  (what  is 
most  unlikeiyX  they  have  £&Uen  into  errors  on  the  wAr 
iect,  these  can  easily  be  exposed,  and  I  shall  rejoice  in 
beinffthe  means  of  bringing  out  the  truth- 

t  There  are  different  estimates  of  the  number,  some 
makini;  it  much  greater  than  the  text. 


which  produces  it  ought  to  be  put  down 
by  the  spontaneous,  instinctive  horror 
ot  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  another  fact  worthy  at- 
tention. It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
plantations  in  Cuba  which  have  beea 
recently  brought  under  cultivation  be- 
long to  Americans,  that  the  number 
of  American  slave-holders  is  increasing 
rapidly  on  the  island,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  the  importation  of  human  car- 
goes from  Africa  finds  much  of  its 
encouragement  from  the  citizens  of  our 
republic.  It  is  not  easy  to  sp^  ia 
measured  terms  of  this  enormity.  For 
men  born  and  brought  up  amidst  sla- 
very many  apologies  may  be  made. 
But  men  born  beyond  the  sound  ol  the 
lash,  brought  up  where  human  rights 
are  held  sacred,  who,  in  foce  of  all  the 
light  thrown  now  on  slavery,  can  stffl 
deal  in  human  flesh,  can  become  cus- 
tomers of  the  <* felon"  who  tears  the 
African  from  his  native  shore,  and  caa 
with  open  eyes  inflict  this  deepest  wrang 
for  gain,  and  gain  alone,  —  such  ^  have 
no  cloak  for  their  sin."  Men  so  haid 
of  heart,  so  steeled  against  the  reproob 
of  conscience,  so  intent  on  thriving 
though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs* 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  human  expos- 
tulation and  rebuke.  But  if  any  shodd 
tremble  before  Almighty  justice,  on^ 
not  they  t 

There  is  another  reason  for  dwdBng 
on  this  topic.  It  teaches  us  the  Uttk 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  impressioiis 
respecting  slavery  brought  home  bf 
superfici^  observers.  We  have  sees 
what  slavery  is  in  Cuba  ;  and  yet  men 
of  high  character  from  tiiis  country,  who 
have  visited  that  island,  have  retoracd 
to  tell  us  of  the  mildness  of  the  system. 
Men  who  would  cut  off  their  right  hand 
sooner  than  withdraw  the  sympathy  <tf 
others  from  human  suffering,  have  viR* 
uallv  done  so  by  their  representatioa 
of  the  kindly  working  of  slavery  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  exists  with  'pecnKar 
horrors.  They  have  visited  some  favorei 
plantation,  been  treated  with  hospitality, 
seen  no  tortures,  heard  no  shrieks,  urn 
then  come  home  to  reprove  those  who 
set  forth  indignantly  the  wixMigs  of  the 
slave.  And  what  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  visitors  of  the  West  Indies  apfsfia 
to  those  who  visit  our  Southern  States. 
Having  witnessed  slavery  in  the  fannfiet 
of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
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refined  inhabitants,  they  retnm  to  speak 
of  it  as  no  very  fearful  thin^.     Had  they 
inquired    about   the    state    of    society 
through  the  whole  country,  and  learned 
that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  inhab- 
itants cannot  write  their  own  names, 
they  would  have  forborne  to  make  a 
few  selected  families  the  representatives 
of  the  community,  and  might  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
horrid  details  recorded  in  "  Slavery  as 
it  is."     For  myself,  1  do  not  think  it 
worth   my  while   to    inquire    into    the 
merits  of  slavery  in  this  or  that  region. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  one 
human  being  holds  other  human  beings 
as  his  property,  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  will,  and  compels  them 
to  toil  for  his  luxurv  and  ease.     I  know 
enough  of  men  to  Icnow  what  the  work- 
ings of  such  a  svstem  on  a  large  scale 
must  be ;  and  I  hold  my  understanding 
insulted  when  men  talic  to  me  of  its 
humanity.      If  there  be  one  truth  of 
history  taueht  more  plainly  than  any 
other,  it  is  tne  tendency  of  human  nat- 
ure  to  abuse  power.    To  protect  our- 
selves  against  power,  to  keep  this  in 
perpetual  check,  by  dividing  it  among 
many  hands,  by  hmiting  its  duration, 
by  defining  its  action  with  sharp  lines, 
by  watching  it  jealously,  by  holding  it 
responsible  for  abuses,  this  is  the  grand 
aim  and  benefit  of  the  social  institutions 
which  are  our  chief  boast.     Arbitrary, 
unchecked   power  is  the  evil  a£;ainst 
which  all  experience  cries  out  so  loudly 
that  apologies  for  it  may  be  dismissed 
without  a  hearing.     But  admit  the  plea 
kA  its  apologists.     Allow  slavery  to  be 
ever  so  humane.    Grant  that  the  man 
who  owns  me  is  ever  so  kind.     The 
wrong  of  him  who  presumes  to  talk 
of  owning  me  is  too  unmeasured  to  be 
softened  by  kindness.    There  are  wrongs 
which  can  be  redeemed  by  no  kindness. 
Because  a  man  treads  on  me  with  velvet 
loot,  must  I  be  content  to  grovel  in  the 
earth  ?     Because  he  gives  me  meat  as 
well  as  bread,  whilst  he  takes  my  child 
and  sells  it  into  a  land  where  my  chained 
limbs  caiinot  follow,  must  I  thank  him 
for  his  kindness  ?     I  do  not  envy  those 
who  think  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  lot, 
provided  its  nakedness  oe  covered  and 
its  hunger  regulady  appeased. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
slave's  lot  does  not  improve  with  the 
advance  of  what  is  called  civilization,  — 


that  is,  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery 
is  such  a  violation  of  nature,  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress. 
In  rude  statts  of  society,  when  men's 
wants  and  employments  are  few,  and 
trade  and  other  means  of  gain  hardly 
exist,  the  slave  leads  a  comparatively 
easy  life ;  he  partakes  of  the  general 
indolence.  He  lives  in  the  familv  much 
as  a  member,  and  is  oppressea  by  no 
great  disparity  of  rank.  But  when  soci- 
ety advances,  and  wants  multiply,  and 
the  lust  of  gain  spring  up,  and  prices 
increase,  the  slave's  k>t  grows  harder. 
He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a 
machine  to  be  used  for  profit,  and  is 
tasked  like  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
distance  between  him  and  his  master 
increases,  and  he  has  less  and  less  of 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  may  have  bet- 
ter food  ;  but  it  is  that  he  may  work 
the  more.  He  may  be  whipped  less 
passionately  or  frequently  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  never-varying  routine  of  toil 
and  the  more  skilful  discipline  which 
civilization  teaches  have  subdued  him 
more  completely.  Thus  to  the  slave  it 
is  no  gain  that  the  community  grow 
richer  and  more  luxurious.  He  has  an 
interest  in  the  return  of  society  to  bar- 
barism, for  in  this  case  he  would  come 
nearer  the  general  level.  He  would 
escape  the  peculiar  ignominy  and  ac- 
cumulated burdens  which  he  has  to  bear 
in  civilized  life. 

3.  1  pass  to  another  topic  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gumey*s  book.  What  is  it,  let 
me  ask,  which  has 'freed  the  West  India 
slave,  and  is  now  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is 
most  cheering.  The  great  emancipator 
has  been  Christianity.  Policy,  interest, 
state-craft,  church-craft,  the  low  motives 
which  have  originated  other  revolutions, 
have  not  worked  here.  From  the  times 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberf orce  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  friends  of  the  slave, 
who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken 
his  chains,  have  been  Christians  ;  and 
it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine  philanthro- 
pist, from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross, 
that  they  have  gathered  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  for  the  conflict.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  is 
a  bright  addition  to  the  evidences  01  its 
truth.  We  have  here  the  miracle  of  a 
great  nation  rising  in  its  strength,  not 
for  conquest,  not  to  assert  its  own  rights, 
but  to  n-ee  and  elevate  the  most  despised 
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and  injured  race  on  earth  ;  and  as  this 
stands  alone  in  human  history,  so  it 
recalls  to  us  those  wonderful  works  of 
mercy  and  power  by  which  the  divinity 
of  our  religion  was  at  first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  contrast  between 
religion   in    England    and    religion    in 
America.    There  it  vindicates  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.     Here  it  rivets  the 
chain,  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  op- 
pressor.    At  the    South,   what  is    the 
Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave  ? 
Teaching  the  rightfulness  of  his  yoke, 
joining  in  the  cry  against  the  men  who 
plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  name  to  the  greatest  of- 
fence against  his  children.     This  is  the 
saddest  view  presented  by  the  conflict 
with  slavery.     The    very  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wron?,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  impartial  in- 
flexible justice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all 
hazards  the  spirit  and  evil  customs  of 
the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the 
banner  of  Christian  truth,  have  enlisted 
under   the  standard  of  slavery.     Had 
they  merely  declined  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject into  the  church,  on  the  ground  of 
the  presence  of  the  slave,  they  would 
have  been  justified.     Had  they  declined 
to  discuss  it  through  the  press  and  in 
conversation,   on  the  ground   that  the 
public  mind  was  too  furious  to  bear  the 
truth,  they  would  have  been  approved 
by  multitudes  ;  though  it  is  wisest  for 
the  minister  to  resign  his  office,  when  it 
can  be  exercised  only  under  menace  and 
unrighteous. restraint,  and  to  go  where 
with  unsealed  lips  he  may  teach  and 
enforce  human  duty  in  its  full  extent. 
But  the  ministers  at  the  South  have  not 
been  content  with  silence.     The  major- 
ity of  them  are  understood  to  have  given 
their  support  to  slavery,  to  have  thrown 
their  weight  into  the  sade  of  the  master. 
That,  in  so  doing,  they  have  belied  their 
clear  convictions,  that  they  have  preached 
known  falsehood,  we  do  not  say.     Few 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  trust,  can  teach 
what  their  deliberate  judgments   con- 
demn.    But,  in  cases  hke  the  present, 
how  common  is  it  for  the  judgment  to 
receive  a  shape  and  hue  from  self-inter- 
est, from  private    affection,   from  the 
tyranny  of  opinion,  and  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  !    Few  ministers,  we  trust, 
can  sin  against  clear,  steady  light     But 


how  common  is  it  for  the  mind  to  waver 
and  to  be  obscured  in  regard  to  scorned 
and  persecuted  truth  !  When  we  look 
beyond  the  bounds  of  slavery,  we  find 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  with 
few  exceptions,  reprobating  slavery,  as 
at  war  with  the  precepts  and  spint  of 
Christ.  But  at  the  South  his  ministers 
sustain  it,  as  consistent  with  justice, 
equity,  and  disinterested  love.  Can  ve 
help  saying  that  the  loud,  menacici;. 
popular  voice  has  proved  too  strong  for 
the  servants  of  Christ  ? 

We  hoped  better  things  than  this, 
because  the  prevalent  sects  at  the  Soodi 
are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and 
these  were  expected  to  be  less  tainted 
by  a  worldly  spirit  than  other  denomiiii> 
tions  in  which  luxunr  and  fashion  bear 
greater  sway.  But  tne  Methodists,  for- 
getful of  their  great  founder,  who  cried 
aloud  a^nst  slavery  and  spared  not: 
and  the  Baptists,  forgetful  of  the  sainted 
name  of  Roeer  Wuliams,  whose  kyfe 
of  the  despised  Indian,  and  whose 
mart}T  spirit  should  have  taught  thcs 
fearless  sympathy  with  the  negro,  faacve 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  foes  d 
freedom.  Indeed,  their  allegiance  tt 
slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  A 
Baptist  association  at  the  South  deoed 
that  a  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  from  Is 
wife,  might  marry  again  in  obedience  « 
his  master ;  and  that  he  would  even  di 
wrong  to  disobey  in  this  partkobr. 
Thus  one  of  the  plainest  precepts  id 
Christianity  has  been  set  at  nought 
llius  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to  if> 
nounce  his  wife,  however  dear,  to  niPt- 
ure  the  most  sacred  social  tie,  that  Mt 
the  other  animals,  he  may  keep  up  lit 
stock  of  the  estate.  The  Genen)  Mei^ 
odist  Conference,  during  this  very  i«i^ 
have  decreed  that  the  testimony  «f  a 
colored  member  of  their  churches  " 
not  be  received  against  a  white 
who  may  be  on  trial  before  an  e 
tical  tribunal.  'Thus,  in  church 
a  multitude  of  disciples  of  Jesus  CMi^ 
who  have  been  received  into  Chriiliw 
communion  on  the  ground  of  thd 
itual  regeneration,  who  beloi^,  as 
believed,  to  the  church  on  earUb  aod 
heaven,  are  put  down  by  their 
as  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
tion  of  truth,  of  perfonnins  the 
common  duty  of  morality,  and  are  denitd 
a  privilege  conceded,  in  worldly 
to  the  most  depraved.    Thus  ih/t 
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ion  of  the  South  heaps  insult  and  injury 
on  the  slave. 

And  what  have  the  Christians  of  the 
North  done  ?  We  rejoice  to  say,  that 
from  these  have  gone  forth  not  a  few 
testimonies  against  slavery.  Not  a  few 
ministers,  in  associations,  conventions, 
presbvteries,  or  conferences,  have  de- 
dared  the  inconsistency  of  the  system 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
with  the  law  of  love.  Still,  the  churches 
and  congregations  of  the  free  States 
have,  in  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  the 
subject,  and  discouraged,  too  effectual- 
Iv,  the  free  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  regard  to  it  by  the  religious 
teacher.  Under  that  legislation  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which,  without  courts  or 
offices,  sways  more  despotically  than 
Czars  or  Sultans,  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  have,  in  no  small  degree,  been 
reduced  to  silence  as  to  sLivery,  es- 
pecially in  cities,  the  chief  seats  of  this 
invisible  power.  Some  fervent  spirits 
among  us,  seeing  religion  in  this  and 
other  cases  so  ready  to  bend  to  worldly 
opinion,  have  been  filled  with  indigna- 
tion. They  have  spoken  of  Christianity 
as  having  no  life  here,  as  a  beautiful 
corpse,  laid  out  in  much  state,  wor- 
shipped with  costly  homage,  but  wor- 
shipped very  much  as  were  the  prophets 
whose  tomos  were  so  ostentatiously 
ramislied  in  the  times  of  the  Saviour. 
But  this  is  unjust.  Christianity  lives 
and  acts  among  us.  It  imposes  many 
salutary  restraints.  It  inspires  many 
good  deeds.  There  are  not  a  few  in 
whom  it  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of  its 
better  days,  and  the  number  of  such  is 
growing.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  for 
what  this  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut  our 
ejurs  against  the  prophecies  which  the 
present  gives  of  its  future  triumphs. 
Still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Christianity 
of  this  day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  our  Lord.  Then  the  meaning  of  a 
Christian  was,  that  he  took  the  cross 
and  followed  Christ,  that  he  counted  not 
his  life  dear  to  him  in  the  service  of  God 
and  man,  that  he  trod  the  world  under 
his  feet.  Now  we  ask  leave  of  the 
world  how  far  we  shall  follow  Christ. 
What  wrong  or  abuse  is  there,  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  may  think  essential 
to  their  prosperity,  and  may  defend  with 
outcry  and  menace,  before  which  the 
Christianity  of  this  age  will  not  bow? 


We  need  a  new  John,  who,  with  the  un- 
tamed and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilder- 
ness, shall  cry  out  among;  us,  Repent! 
We  need  that  the  Crucified  should  speak 
to  us  with  a  more  startling  voice,  '*  He 
that  forsaketh  not  all  thm^  and  fol- 
loweth  me  cannot  be  my  disciple.^'  We 
need  that  the  all*sacrincing,  all-sympa- 
thizing spirit  of  Christianity  should  cease 
to  bow  to  the  spirit  of  the  world.  We 
need  that,  under  a  deep  sense  of  want 
and  woe,  the  church  should  cry  out, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  !  "  and  with  holy 
importunity  should  bring  down  new 
strength,  and  life,  and  love  from  heaven. 
4.  I  pass  to  another  topic  sue^ested 
by  Mr.  Gurney's  book.  Accordmg  to 
this  and*  all  the  books  written  on  the 
subject,  emancipation  has  borne  a  sin- 
gular testimony  to  the  noble  elements 
of  the  negro  character.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  race  would 
have  borne  this  trial  as  weU  as  they. 
Before  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the 
West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded 
fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden 
transition  of  such  a  multitude  from 
bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massa- 
cre, unbridled  lust,  were  to  usher  in  the 
grand  festival  of  emancipation,  which 
was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of 
tiiis,  the  holy  day  of  liberty  was  wel- 
comed by  shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude. 
The  liberated  ne^oes  did  not  hasten, 
as  Saxon  serfs  in  like  circumstances 
might  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their 
rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their 
joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and 
hymns.  History  contains  no  record 
more  touching  than  the  account  of  the 
religious,  tender  thankfulness  which  this 
vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro  breast* 
And  what  followed  ?  Was  this  beauti- 
ful emotion  an  evanescent  transport, 
soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance? It  was  natural  for  masters 
who  had  inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitter- 
ness, to  fear  their  rage  after  liberation. 
But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom 
having  subsided,  they  returned  to  labor. 
Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the  ex- 
citement of  that  vast  change.  No  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  required  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  The  new  relation 
was  assumed  easily,  quietly,  without  an 

*  Soe  note  A  at  cod  ol  this  article. 
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act  of  violence.  And  since  that  time,  in 
tlie  short  space  of  two  vears,  how  much 
have  they  accomplished !  Beautiful  vil- 
lages have  grown  up.  Little  freeholds 
have  been  purchased.  The  marriage  tie 
has  become  sacred.  The  child  is  edu- 
cated. Crime  has  diminished.  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than 
among  the  whites  of  the  slave  States. 
I  ask.  whether  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  received 
and  used  the  infinite  blessing  of  liberty 
so  well  ? 

The  history  of  West  Indian  eman- 
cipation teaches  us  that  we  are  holding 
in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of  the 
human  family.  The  negro  is  amon^  the 
mildest,  gentlest  of  men.  He  is  smgu- 
larly  susceptible  of  improvement  from 
abroad.  His  children,  it  is  said,  receive 
more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  How  far  he  can  originate 
improvements  time  only  can  teach.  His 
nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched ; 
and  hence  he  is  more  open  to  religious 
impression  than  the  white  man.  The 
European  race  have  manifested  more 
courage,  enterprise,  invention;  but  in 
the  dispositions  which  Christianity  par- 
ticularly honors,  how  inferior  are  they 
to  the  African !  When  I  cast  my  eyes 
over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of 
bowie-knives,  Lynch  law,  and  duels,  of 
"  chivalry,"  "  honor,"  and  revenge  ;  and 
when  I  consider  that  Christianity  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  '*  which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  and  endureth 
all  things,"  and  is  also  declared  to  be 
^'  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to 
oe  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits ; "  can  I  hesitate  in  deciding  to 
which  of  the  races  in  that  land  Chris- 
tianity is  most  adapted,  and  in  which  its 
noblest  disciples  are  most  likely  to  be 
reared  ?  It  may  be  said,  indeea,  of  all 
the  European  nations,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  qualities  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  history, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  should  have 
struck  root  among  them.  As  yet  it 
has  not  subdued  them.  The  '*  law  of 
honor,"  the  strongest  of  aU  laws  in  the 
European  race,  is,  to  this  dav,  directly 
hostile  to  the  character  ana  word  of 
Christ    The  African  carries  within  him, 


much  more  than  we,  the  germs  of  a 
meek,  long-suffering,  loving  virtue.  A 
short  residence  among  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies  impressed  me  with 
their  capacity  of  improvement.  On  al 
sides  I  heard  of  their  religiotts  tenden- 
cies, the  noblest  in  human  nature.  I 
saw,  too,  on  the  plantation  where  I 
resided,  a  gracefulness  and  dignity  of 
form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own  native 
New  England.  And  this  is  the  rut 
which  has  been  selected  to  be  troddcD 
down  and  confounded  with  the  brutes ! 
Undoubtedly  the  negroes  are  debased : 
for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I  shoaki 
have  little  quarrel  with  it  But  let  not 
their  degradation  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
peculiar  incapacity  of  moral  eKvatioB. 
They  are  given  to  theft;  but  there  is 
no  peculiar,  aggravated  guilt  in  steaMog 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  robbed 
of  all  their  rights  and  their  very  persoos 
They  are  given  to  falsehood;  bat  tiiis 
is  tne  very  effect  produced  by  op- 
pression on  the  Irish  peasantry.  Ther 
are  undoubtedly  sensual ;  ana  yet  the 
African  countenance  seldom  shows  tbat 
coarse,  brutal  sensuality  which  is  so 
common  in  the  face  of  the  white  maa. 
I  should  expect  from  the  African  race, 
if  civilized,  less  energy,  less  coora^ 
less  intellectual  originality,  than  in  osr 
race,  but  more  amia^leness,  tranquiiEtT. 
gentleness,  and  content.  They  mi^ 
not  rise  to  an  eouality  in  outward  cnh 
dition,  but  woula  probably  be  a  madi 
happier  race.  There  is  no  reason  for 
holaing  such  a  race  in  chains:  tliey 
need  no  chain  to  make  them  harmless.* 
In  the  remarks  now  made  I  luve 
aimed  only  to  express  my  sjrmpatky 
with  the  wronged.  As  to  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  1  have  bo 
intention  to  disparage  it.  I  have  bo 
undue  partiality  to  the  North ;  for  I 
believe  that,  were  Northern  men  slavt- 
holders,  and  satisfied  that-  they  cooM 
grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free  bbcr, 
not  a  few  would  retain  their  propei^  ia 
human  flesh  with  as  resolute  and  fuKMS 
a  grasp  as  their  Southern  brethren.  la 
truth,  until  the  cotton  culture  had  i»- 
toxicated  the  minds  of  the  South  with 
golden  dreams,  that  part  of  the  comtfrf 
seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity  than 
our  own.  The  character  of  that  region 
is  still  a  mixed  one,  impulsive,  pas- 
sionate, vindictive,  sensual;  but  fnak, 

*  See  note  B  at  end  of  ihis  uticle. 
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courageous,  self-relying,  enthusiastic, 
and  capable  of  great  sacrifices  for  a 
friend.  Could  the  withering  influence 
of  slavery  be  withdrawn,  the  Southern 
character,  though  less  consistent,  less 
based  on  principle,  might  be  more  at- 
tractive and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.  The  South  is  fond  of  calling 
itself  An^lo  Saxon.  Judging;  from  char- 
acter, I  should  say  that  this  name  be- 
longs much  more  to  the  North,  the 
country  of  steady,  persevering,  uncon- 
querable energy.  Our  Southern  breth- 
ren remind  me  more  of  the  Normans. 
They  seem  to  have  in  their  veins 
the  Durning  blood  of  that  pirate  race, 
who  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who 
seized  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and 
then  pounced  on  England ;  a  conquer- 
injg,  chivalrous  race,  from  which  most 
ot  the  noble  families  of  England  are 
said  to  be  derived.  There  were  cer- 
tainly noble  traits  in  the  Norman  char- 
acter, such  as  its  enthusiasm,  its  defiance 
of  peril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of 
will,  its  rude  sense  of  honor.  But  the 
man  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman  blood, 
s*iould  never  be  a  slave-holder.  He  is 
the  last  man  to  profit  by  this  relation. 
His  pride  and  fierce  passions  need 
restraint  not  perpetual  nourishment ; 
whilst  his  indisposition  to  labor,  his 
desire  to  live  by  others'  toil,  demands 
the  stern  pressure  of  necessitv  to  rescue 
him  from  dishonorable  slotn.  Under 
kindlier  influences  he  may  take  rank 
among  the  noblest  of  his  race. 

However,  in  looking  at  the  South,  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  mv  eyes  is,  not 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Norman,  but 
the  slave.  I  overlook  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich.  My  thoughts  go  to  the  com- 
fortless hut  of  the  negro.  They  go  to 
the  dark  mass  at  work  in  the  fields. 
That  injured  man  is  my  brother,  and 
ought  not  my  sympathies  to  gather 
round  him  peculiarly  .'^  Talk  not  to  me 
of  the  hospitality,  comforts,  luxuries  of 
the  planter's  mansion.  These  are  all  the 
signs  of  a  mighty  wrong.  My  thoughts 
turn  first  to  the  slave.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, exaggerate  his  evils.  He  is  not  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  that  soil.  True, 
his  powers  are  undeveloped  ;  but  there- 
fore he  is  incapable  of  the  guilt  which 
others  incur.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  generous  nature,  and  his  day  of  im- 
provement, though  long  postponed,  is  to 
come.     When  I  see  by  his  side  (and  is 


the  sight  very  rare  ?)  the  self-indulgent 
man  who,  ^m  mere  love  of  gain  and 
easf ,  extorts  his  sweat,  I  think  of  the 
fearful  words  which  the  Saviour  has  put 
into  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  in 
the  unseen  world,  "  Thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  anci  Lazarus 
evil  things ;  but  now  he  is  comforted, 
and  thou  art  tormented.''  Distinctions 
founded  on  wrong  endure  but  for  a  day. 
Could  we  now  penetrate  the  future  world, 
what  startling  revelations  would  be  made 
to  us !  Before  the  all-seeing,  impartial 
justice  of  God.  we  should  see  every 
oadge  of  humiliation  taken  off  from  the 
fallen,  crushed,  and  enslaved:  and  where, 
where  would  the  selfish,  unfeeling  op- 
pressor appear  ? 

5.  I  shall  advert  but  to  one  more  topic 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gurney's  book  ;  1  re- 
fer to  the  kind  and  respectful  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  many  slave-hold- 
ers. He  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  set  down  this  class  of  men  indis- 
criminately as  the  chief  of  sinners,  but 
speaks  with  satisfaction  of  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  he  found  in  their 
number.  By  some  among  us  this  len- 
ity will  be  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  win 
for  himself  golden  opinions  ;  but  he  de- 
serves no  such  censure.  The  opinion  of 
slave-holders  is  of  no  moment  to  him ; 
for  he  has  left  them  for  ever,  and  returns 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  testimony 
to  their  worth  will  find  no  sympathy,  but 
expose  him  to  suspicion,  perhaps  to  re- 
proach. Of  the  justice  of  his  judgment 
I  have  no  doubt.  Among  slave-holders 
there  may  be,  and  there  are,  good  men. 
But  the  inferences  from  this  judgment 
are  often  false  and  pernicious.  There 
is  a  common  disposition  to  connect  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder  and  the 
character  of  slavery.  Many  at  the  North, 
who  by  intercourse  of  business  or  friend- 
ship have  come  to  appreciate  the  good 
qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South,  are 
led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  infer- 
ence, that  a  system  sustained  by  such 
people  can  be  no  monstrous  thing.  They 
repel  indignandy  the  invectives  of  the 
abolitionists  against  the  master,  and  by 
a  natural  process  go  on  to  question  or 
repel  their  denunciation  of  slavery.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  want  of 
just  feeling  in  regard  to  this  institution. 
People  become  reconciled  to  it  in  a  meas- 
ure by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters.  I 
will  not  reply  to  this  error  by  insisting 
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that  the  virtues  which  grow  up  under 
slavery  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
vices  which  it  feeds.  I  take  a  broader 
ground.  1  maintain  that  we  can  never 
argue  safely  from  the  character  of  a  man 
to  the  system  he  upholds.  It  is  a  solemn 
truth,  not  yet  understood  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  worst  institutions  may  be  sus- 
tained, the  worst  deeds  performed,  the 
most  merciless  cruelties  inflicted,  by  the 
conscientious  and  the  good.  Historv 
teaches  no  truth  more  awful,  and  proo£s 
of  it  crowd  on  us  from  the  records  of 
the  earliest  and  latest  times.  Thus,  the 
worship  of  the  immoral  deities  of  heath- 
enism was  sustained  by  the  great  men 
of  antiquity.  The  bloodiest  and  most 
unrighteous  wars  have  been  instigated 
by  patriots.  For  a^es  the  Jews  were 
thought  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of 
men,  as  much  as  the  African  race  at  the 
South,  and  were  insulted,  spoiled,  and 
slain,  not  by  mobs,  but  by  sovereigns 
and  prelates,  who  really  supposed  them- 
selves avengers  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  men  of 
singular  humanity,  doomed  Christians  to 
death,  siurendering  their  better  feelings 
to  what  they  thought  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Few  names  in  history  are  more 
illustrious  than  Isabella  of  Castile.  She 
was  the  model,  in  most  respects,  of  a 
noble  woman.  But  Isabella  outstripped 
her  age  in  what  she  thought  pious  zeal 
against  heretics.  Having  taken  lessons 
in  her  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  she  en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  by  her  great  moral  power 
contributed  more  than  any  other  sover- 
eign to  the  extension  of  its  fearful  influ- 
ence ;  and  thus  the  horrible  tortures  and 
murders  of  that  infernal  institution,  in 
her  ill-fated  country,  lie  very  much  at  her 
door.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  the  gloomy, 
unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  oigotry 
has  wrou^t  most  deeply ;  so  that  the 
illustrious  Isabelki,  through  her  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  her  sub- 
jects, sowed  the  seeds  of  her  country's 
ruin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Spain,  in 
her  late  struggle  for  freedom,  has  not 
produced  one  great  man;  and  at  this 
moment  the  country  seems  threatened 
with  disorganization;  and  it  is  to  the 
almost  universal  corruption,  to  the  want 
of  mutual  confidence,  to  the  deep  dis- 
simulation and  fraud,  which  the  spirit  of 


the  Inquisition,  the  spirit  of  misguided 
religion,  has  spread  throu^rh  society,  that 
this  degradation  must  chiefly  be  traced. 
The  wrongs,  woes,  cruelties,  inflicted 
by  the  religious,  the  conscientious,  are 
among  the  most  impo>rtant  teachings  of 
the  past.  Nor  has  this  strange  nuztnre 
of  good  and  evil  ceased.  Crimes,  to 
which  time  and  usage  have  given  sanc- 
tion, are  still  found  in  neighborhood  with 
virtue.  Examples  taken  from  other 
countries  stagger  belief,  but  are  true. 
Thus,  in  not afew  regions,  the  infant  is 
cast  out  to  perish  by  parents  who  abound 
in  tenderness  to  their  surviving  cfaildreB. 
Our  own  enormities  are  to  be  understood 
hereafter.  Slavery  is  not,  then,  absolved 
of  guilt  by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters, 
nor  are  its  wron^  on  this  account  a  wUt 
less  tolerable.  The  Inquisition  was  not 
a  whit  less  infernal  because  sustained  by 
Isabella.  Wars  are  not  a  whit  less  mor- 
derous  because  waged  for  our  country's 
glory;  nor  was  the  slave-trade  kss  a 
complication  of  unutterable  cruelties  be- 
cause our  fathers  brought  the  Africaa 
here  to  make  him  a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on,  that 
evil  is  evil,  no  matter  at  whose  door  it 
lies,  and  that  men  acting  from  conscience 
and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds, 
needs  to  be  better  understood,  that  «c 
may  not  shelter  ourselves  or  our  institu- 
tions under  the  names  of  the  great  or 
the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It 
shows  us  that,  in  ^xxl  company,  «e 
may  do  the  woric  of  fiends.  It  teaches 
us  how  important  is  the  culture  of  onr 
whole  moral  and  rational  nature,  bow 
dangerous  to  rest  on  the  old  and  the 
established  without  habitually  and  hon- 
estly seeking  the  truth.  With  these 
views,  I  believe  at  once  that  slavery  is 
an  atrocious  wrong,  and  yet  that  amooc 
its  upliolders  may  be  found  good  ana 
pious  people,  I  do  not  look  on  a  slave 
country  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  hdL 
There,  as  else^ere,  the  human  ^lit 
may  hold  communion  with  God,  auMi  it 
may  ascend  thence  to  heaven.  StiH. 
slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horribie 
nature  because  of  the  character  of 
of  its  supporters.  Persecution  is  a 
outrage,  no  matter  by  whom  carrier 
and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by 
maintained,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond 
and  free.  It  breathes  a  moral  taint 
contaminates  young  and  old,  prostrates 
the  dearest  rights,  and  strengthens  the 
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cupidity,  pride,  love  of  power,  and  self- 
ish sloth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  I 
readily  grant  that  among  slave-holders 
are  to  be  found  upright,  religious  men, 
and.  especially,  pious,  gentle,  disinter- 
ested, noble-minded  women,  who  sin- 
cerely labor  to  be  the  guardians  and 
benetactors  of  the  slaves,  and  under 
whose  kind  control  much  comfort  may 
be  enjoyed.  But  we  must  not  on  this 
account  shut  our  eyes  on  the  evils  of  the 
institution  or  forbear  to  expose  them. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  very  reason 
for  lifting  up  our  voices  against  it ;  for 
slavery  rests  mainly  on  the  virtues  of 
its  upnolders.     Without  the  sanction  of 

good  and  great  names  it  would  soon 
ie.  Were  it  left  as  a  monopoly  to  the 
selfish,  cruel,  unprincipled,  it  could  not 
stand  a  year.  1 1  would  become  in  men's 
view  as  infamous  as  the  slave-trade,  and 
be  ranked  among  felonies.  It  is  a 
solemn  duty  to  speak  plainly  of  wrongs 
which  good  men  perpetrate.  It  is  very 
easy  to  cry  out  against  crimes  which  the 
laws  punisli,  and  which  popular  opinion 
has  branded  with  infamy.  What  is 
especially  demanded  of  the  Christian  is, 
a  faithful,  honest,  generous  testimony 
against  enormities  which  are  sanctioned 
by  numbers  and  fashion  and  wealth,  and 
especially  by  great  and  honored  names 
and  which,  thus  sustained,  lift  up  their 
heads  to  heaven,  and  repay  rebuke  with 
menace  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  con- 
sider all  acknowledgment  of  the  virtues 
of  slave-holders  as  treachery  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  truth  is  truth,  and 
must  always  be  spoken  and  trusted.  To 
be  just  is  a  greater  work  than  to  free 
slaves,  or  propagate  religion,  or  save 
souls.  I  have  faith  in  no  policy  but  that 
of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  The 
crimes  of  good  men  in  past  times,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  have  sprung  chiefly 
from  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  sim- 
ple, primary  obligations  of  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity,  to  some  grand  cause, 
such  as  religion  or  country,  which  has 
dazzled  and  bewildered  their  moral  sense. 
To  free  the  slave,  let  us  not  wrong  his 
roaster.  Let  us  rather  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  there  is  no  unmixed 
evil,  that  a  spirit  of  goodness  mixes 
more  or  less  with  the  worst  usages,  and 
that  even  slavery  is  illumined  by  the 
virtues  of  the  bond  and  free. 

I  have  now  finished  my  remarks  on 


Mr.  Gumey's  book,  and  in  doing  so  I 
join  with  many  readers  in  thankinfi"  him 
tor  the  good  news  he  has  reported,  and 
in  repeating  his  prayers  for  the  success 
of  emancipation.  1  now  proceed  to  a 
different  order  of  considerations  of  great 
importance,  and  which  ought  always  to 
be  connected  with  such  discussions  as 
have  now  engaged  us.  The  subject  be- 
fore us  is  not  one  of  mere  speculation. 
It  has  a  practical  side.  There  are  duties 
which  belong  to  us,  as  individuals,  and 
as  free  States,  in  regard  to  slavery.  To 
these  I  now  ask  attention. 

I  begin  with  individuals ;  and  their 
duty  is,  to  be  faithful  in  their  testimony 
a^inst  this  great  evil,  to  speak  their 
minds  freely  and  fully,  and  thus  to  con- 
tribute what  they  may  to  the  moral  power 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  enough  to 
think  and  feel  justly.  Sentiments  not 
expressed  slumber,  and  too  often  die. 
Utterance,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  a 
principal  duty  of  a  social  being.  The 
chief  good  which  an  enlightened,  virt- 
uous mind  can  do  is  to  bring  itself  forth. 
Not  a  few  among  us  have  refrained  from 
this  duty,  have  been  speechless  in  regard 
to  slavery,  through  disapprobation  of 
what  they  have  called  the  violence  of 
the  abolitionists.  They  have  said  that 
in  this  rage  of  the  elements  it  was  fit  to 
be  stilL  But  the  storm  is  passing  away- 
Abolitionism,  in  obedience  to  an  irresist- 
ible law  of  our  nature,  has  parted  with 
much  of  its  original  vehemence.  All 
noble  enthusiams  pass  through  a  fe- 
verish stage,  and  grow  wiser  and  more 
serene.  Still  more,  the  power  of  the 
Antislavery  Association  is  not  a  little 
broken  by  internal  divisions,  and  by  its 
increasing  reliance  on  political  action. 
It  has  thrown  away  its  true  strength, 
that  is,  moral  influence,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  consented  to  mix  in  the  frays  of 
party.  Now,  then,  when  associations  are 
waning,  it  is  time  for  the  individual  to 
be  heard,  time  for  a  free,  solemn  protest 
against  wrong. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  moral  efforts 
to  forward  the  abolition  o^  slavery  are 
futile ;  that  to  expect  men  to  sacrifice 
interest  to  duty  is  a  proof  of  insanity ; 
that,  as  long  as  slavery  is  a  good  pecu- 
niary speculation,  the  South  will  stand 
by  it  to  the  death  ;  that,  whenever  slave- 
labor  shall  prove  a  drug,  it  will  be  aban- 
doned and  not  before.  It  is  vain,  we 
are  told,  to  talk,  reason,  or  remonstrate. 
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On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  to 
bring  East  India  cotton  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Southern,  that,  by  driving 
the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stimulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the 
profits  of  slave-labor  may  cease.  And 
is  this  true  ?  Must  men  be  starved 
into  justice  and  humanity  ?  Have  truth 
and  religion  and  conscience  no  power  ? 
One  thing  we  know,  that  the  insanity  of 
opposing  moral  influence  to  deep-footed 
evils  has,  at  least,  great  names  on  its 
side.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest 
form  of  this  madness  and  folly,  and  its 
history  shows  that  *'  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men."  What  an 
insult  is  it  on  the  South,  and  on  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  millions  of  slave- 
holders, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions, in  an  age  of  freedom,  intelli- 
gence, and  Christian  faith,  are  proof 
against  all  motives  but  the  very  lowest ! 
Even  in  the  most  hardened,  conscience 
never  turns  wholly  to  stone.  Humanity 
never  dies  out  among  a  people.  After 
all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth 
is  that  of  truth.  Could  emancipation  be 
extorted  only  b^  depreciation  of  slave- 
labor,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  good :  but 
how  much  happier  a  relation  would  the 
master  establish  with  the  colored  race, 
if,  from  no  force  but  that  of  principle 
and  kindness,  he  should  set  them  free  ! 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
the  majority  are  selfish,  mercenarv,  cor- 
rupt ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  fine  there 
more  than  *^ten  righteous,''  to  find  a 
multitude  of  upright,  compassionate, 
devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened  from 
the  long  insensibilitv  of  habit  to  the 
evils  of  slavery,  would  soon  overpower 
the  influences  of  the  merely  selfish  slave- 
holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South, 
that  slavery  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and 
consequently  that  the  less  we  say  of  it 
the  better.  What !  shall  the  wrong- 
doer forbid  lookers-on  to  speak,  because 
the  affair  is  a  private  one,  in  which 
others  must  not  interfere  ?  Whoever 
injures  a  man  binds  all  men  to  remon- 
strate, especially  when  the  injured  is  too 
weak  to  speak  in  his  own  oehalf.  Let 
none  imagine  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow- 
creature  and  setting  him  apart  as  a  chat- 
tel, they  can  sever  his  ties  to  God  or  man. 
Spiritual  connections  are  not  so  easily 
broken.  You  may  carry  your  victim  ever 
50  far,  you  may  seclude  him  on  a  planta- 


tion or  in  a  cell ;  but  you  cannot  trans- 
port him  beyond  the  sphere  of  hnman 
brotherhood,  or  cut  him  off  from  his 
race.  The  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
the  last  to  be  dissolved.  Other  tics, 
those  of  family  and  civil  society,  are 
severed  by  death.  This,  founded  as  it 
is  on  what  is  immortal  in  our  nature,  has 
an  everlasting  sacredness,  and  is  nerer 
broken  ;  and  every  man  has  a  right,  and, 
still  more,  is  bound,  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  its  violation. 

There  are  many  whose  testimony 
against  slavery  is  verv  much  diluted  hj 
the  fact  of  its  having  oeen  so  lone  sanc- 
tioned, not  only  by  usage,  but  hj  law,  by 
public  force,  by  the  forms  of  civil  author- 
ity. They  bow  before  numbers  and  pft- 
scription.  But  in  an  age  of  inquiry  and 
innovation,  when  other  institutions  most 
make  good  their  title  to  continuance,  it 
is  a  suspicious  tenderness  which  fears  to 
touch  a  heavy  yoke  because  it  has  grown 
by  time  into  the  necks  of  our  felloir- 
creatures.  Do  we  not  know  that  unjust 
monopolies,  cruel  prejudices,  barbarous 
punishments,  oppressive  institutions, 
have  been  upheld  by  law  for  ages  ?  Ma- 
jorities are  prone  to  think  that  they  can 
create  right  by  vote,  and  can  legafiie 
^inful  crimes  by  calling  the  fonns  of  ! 
justice  to  their  support  But  these  con- 
spiracies against  humanity,  these  insults 
offered  to  the  majesty  and  immutable- 
ness  of  truth  and  rectitude,  are  the  last 
forms  of  wickedness  to  be  spared.  Self- 
ish men,  by  combining  into  a  majontj, 
cannot  change  tyranny  into  right  The 
whole  earth  may  cry  out  that  this  or 
that  man  was  made  to  be  owned  and 
used  as  a  chattel,  or  a  brute,  by  bis 
brother.  But  his  birthright  as  a  man,  as 
a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to 
him  untouched  by  the  clamor.  Crimes, 
exalted  into  laws,  become  therefore  the 
more  odious ;  just  as  the  false  gods  ol 
heathenism,  when  set  up  of  old  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked  his  true  wor- 
shippers the  more  by  usurping  so  con- 
spicuously the  honors  due  to  him  alooe. 

It  is  important  that  we  should.^  each 
of  us,  bear  our  conscientious  testimony 
against  slavery,  not  only  to  swell  that 
tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  to  sweep 
it  away,  but  that  we  may  save  ourschrcs 
from  sinking  into  silent,  unsuspected 
acquiescence  in  the  evil.  A  constant 
resistance  is  needed  to  this  downward 
tendency,  as  is  proved  by  the  tone  of 
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feeling  in  tlie  free  States.  What  is  more 
common  among  ourselves  than  a  courte- 
ous, apologetic  disapprobation  of  sla- 
very, which  differs  little  from  taking  its 
part?  This  is  one  of  its  worst  influ- 
ences. It  taints  the  whole  country. 
The  existence,  the  perpetual  presence, 
of  a  great,  prosperous,  unrestrained  sys- 
tem of  wrong  in  a  community  is  one  of 
the  sorest  trials  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people,  and  needs  to  be  earnestly 
withstood.  The  idea  of  justice  becomes 
unconsciously  obscured  in  our  minds. 
Our  hearts  become  more  or  less  seared 
to  wrong.  The  South  says  that  slavery  is 
nothing  to  us  at  the  North.  But  through 
our  trade  we  are  brought  into  constant 
contact  with  it ;  we  grow  familiar  with 
it ;  still  more,  we  thrive  by  it ;  and  the 
next  step  is  easy,  to  consent  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  liuman  beings  by  whom  we  pros- 
per. The  dead  know  not  their  want  of 
life  ;  and  so  a  people,  whose  moral  sen- 
timents are  palsied  by  the  interweaving 
of  all  their  interests  with  a  system  of 
oppression,  become  degraded  without 
suspecting  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
connection  with  slave  countries,  the  idea 
of  human  rights,  that  great  idea  of  our 
age.  and  on  which  we  profess  to  build  our 
institutions, is  darkened, weakened  among 
us,  so  as  to  be  to  many  little  more  than  a 
sound.  A  country  01  licensed,  legalized 
wrongs  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  for  these 
rights  can  exist  in  full  power.  In  such 
a  community  there  may  be  a  respect  for 
the  arbitrary  rights  which  law  creates 
and  may  destrov,  and  a  respect  for  his- 
torical rights  which  rest  on  usage.  But 
the  fundamental  rights  which  inhere  in 
man  as  man.  and  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  just,  equitable,  beneficent, 
noble  polity,  must  be  imperfectly  com- 
prehended. This  depression  of  moral 
sentiment  in  a  people  is  an  evil  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  not  easily  apprehended. 
It  affects  and  degrades  every  relation  of 
life.  Men  in  whose  sight  human  nature 
is  stripped  of  all  its  rights  and  dignity 
cannot  love  or  honor  any  who  possess 
it  as  they  ought.  In  offering  these  re- 
marks I  do  not  forget,  what  T  rejoice  to 
know,  that  there  is  much  moral  feeling 
among  us  in  regard  to  slavery.  But 
still,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  in- 
difference, and  to  something  worse  :  and 
on  this  account  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
moral  health,  and  to  the  moral  life  of 


society,  to  express  plsunly  and  strongly 
our  moral  abhorrence  of  this  institution. 
This  duty  is  rendered  more  urgent  by 
the  depraving  tendency  of  our  political 
connections  and  agitations.  It  has  been 
said,  much  too  sweepingly,  but  with  some 
approximation  to  truth,  that  in  this 
country  we  have  hosts  of  politicians, 
but  no  statesmen ;  meaning,  by  the  lat- 
ter term,  men  of  con^prenensive,  far- 
reacliing  views,  who  study  the  permanent 
good  01  the  community,  and  hold  hA% 
under  all  changes,  to  the  great  principles 
on  which  its  salvation  rests.  The  gen- 
erality of  our  public  men  are  mere  politi- 
cians, piu-blind  to  the  future,  fevered  by 
the  present,  merging  patriotism  in  party- 
spirit,  intent  on  carrying  a  vote  or 
election,  no  matter  wnat  means  they 
use  or  what  precedents  they  establish, 
and  holding  themselves  absolved  from 
a  strict  morality  in  public  affairs.  A 
principal  object  of  political  tactics  is,  to 
conciliate  and  ^n  over  to  one  or  another 
side  the  most  important  interests  of  Uie 
country ;  and  of  consequence  the  slave 
interest  is  propitiated  with  no  small  care. 
No  party  can  afford  to  lose  the  South. 
The  master's  vote  is  too  precious  to  be 
hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the  slaves. 
Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers 
wash  their  hands  of  abolitionism  as  if 
it  were  treason,  and,  without  commit- 
ting themselves  to  slavery,  protest  their 
innocence  of  hostility  to  it  How  ^ 
they  would  bow  to  the  slave  power, 
were  the  success  of  a  great  election  to 
depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be  fore- 
told, especially  since  we  have  seen  the 
party  most  jealous  of  popular  rights 
surrendering  to  this  power  the  right  of 
petition.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
slave-holding  interest  has  the  floor  of 
Congress  very  much  to  itself.  Now 
and  then  a  man  of  moral  heroism  meets 
it  with  erect  front  and  a  tone  of  conscious 
superiority.  But  political  life  does  not 
abound  in  men  of  heroic  mould.  Mili- 
tary heroes  may  be  found  in  swarms. 
Thousands  die  fearlessly  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  the  field  of  "honor."  But 
the  moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold 
looks,  frowns,  and  contempt,  which  asks 
counsel  of  higher  oracles  than  people 
or  rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  pre- 
ferment to  a  just  cause,  is  rare  enough 
to  be  canonized.  In  such  a  country  the 
tendency  to  corruption  of  moral  sen- 
timent in  regard  to  slavery  is  strong. 
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Many  are  tempted  to  acquiescence  in 
it ;  and  of  consequence  the  good  man, 
the  friend  of  humanity  and  his  country, 
should  meet  the  danger  by  strong,  un- 
compromising reprobation  of  this  great 
wrong. 

I  would  close  this  topic  with  observ- 
ing, that  there  is  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  which  I  would  especially 
commend  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  and 
the  duty  of  open  testimony  against  this 
form  01  oppression ;  and  that  is,  our 
women.  To  them,  above  all  others, 
slavery  should  seem  an  intolerable  evil, 
because  its  chief  victims  are  women.  In 
their  own  country,  and  not  very  far  from 
them,  there  are  great  multitudes  of  their 
sex  exposed  to  dishonor,  held  as  prop- 
erty by  many  unprotected  by  law,  driven 
to  the  field  by  die  overseer,  and  happy 
if  not  consigned  to  infinitely  baser  uses, 
denied  the  rights  of  wife  and  mother, 
and  liable  to  be  stripped  of  husband  and 
child  when  another  s  pleasure  or  interest 
may  so  determine.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  their  sisters ; 
and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up 
woman's  sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to 
remember,  when  she  approaches  God's 
throne  or  opens  her  heart  to  her  fellow- 
creatures  }  Woman  should  talk  of  the 
enslaved  to  her  husband,  and  do  what 
she  can  to  awaken,  amongst  his  ever- 
thronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly 
indignation,  some  interest  in  human 
freedom.  She  should  breathe  into  her 
son  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which 
man  inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  forth 
hom  her  arms  a  friend  of  the  weak  and 
injured.  She  should  look  on  her  daugh- 
ter, and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many 
daughters  on  her  own  shores.  When 
she  meets  with  woman,  she  should  talk 
with  her  of  the  ten  thousand  homes 
which  have  no  defence  against  licen- 
tiousness, against  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  domestic  ties ;  and  through  her 
whole  intercourse,  the  £t  season  should 
be  chosen  to  give  strength  to  that  deep 
moral  conviction  which  can  alone  over- 
come this  tremendous  evil. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that,  in  thus 
doing,  woman  will  wander  beyond  her 
sphere,  and  forsake  her  proper  work. 
What !  Do  I  hear  such  language  in  a 
civilized  age,  and  in  a  land  of  Christians  ? 
What,  let  me  ask.  is  woman's  work  ?  It 
is,  to  be  a  minister  of  Christian  love. 
It  is,  to  sympathize  with  human  misery. 


It  is,  to  breathe  sympathy  into  man^s 
heart  It  is,  to  keep  alive  in  society 
some  feeling  of  human  brotherhooa 
This  is  her  mission  on  earth.  Woman's 
sphere,  I  am  told,  is  home.  And  why 
is  home  instituted  ?  Why  are  domestic 
relations  ordained  ?  Tnese  relations 
are  for  a  day  ;  they  cease  at  the  grave. 
And  what  is  their  great  end  ?  To 
nourish  a  love  which  will  endure  for 
ever,  to  awaken  universal  sympathy. 
Our  ties  to  our  parents  are  to  bind  us 
to  the  Universal  Parent ;  our  fraternal 
bonds,  to  help  us  to  see  in  all  men  oar 
bretliren.  Home  is  to  be  a  nurservof 
Christians ;  and  what  is  the  ena  dL 
Christianity,  but  to  awaken  in  all  souls 
the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
universal  charity  ?  At  home  we  are  to 
learn  to  love  our  neighbor,  our  .enemy, 
the  stranger,  the  poor,  the  oppressed. 
If  home  ao  not  train  us  to  this,  then  it 
is  wofuUy  perverted.  If  home  counitr- 
act  and  quench  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, then  we  must  remember  the  divine 
Teacher,  who  commands  us  to  forsake 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
wife  and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  truth.  If  the  walls  of  home 
are  the  bulwarks  of  a  narrow,  clannish 
love,  through  which  the  cry  of  human 
miseries  and  wrongs  cannot  penetrate, 
then  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of  their  sacred- 
ness.  Domestic  life  is  at  present  too 
much  in  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
A  family  should  be  a  community  of  dear 
friends,  strengthening  one  another  for 
the  service  of  their  fellow- creatures. 
Can  we  give  the  name  of  Christian  to 
most  of  our  families  ?  Can  we  give  it 
to  women  who  have  no  thoughts  or 
sympathies  for  multitudes  of  their  ovb 
sex,  distant  only  two  or  three  days' 
journey  from  their  doors,  and  exposed 
to  outrages  from  which  they  would  pr» 
to  have  their  own  daughters  snatcneil 
though  it  were  by  death  ? 
Having    spoken  of  the  individual,  I 

groceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
-ee  Sutes,  in  their  political  capacity, 
in  regard  to  slavery;  and  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two  heads,  both  of  thea 
negative.  The  first  is,  to  abstain  as 
rigidly  from  the  use  of  political  powtf 
against  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
is  established  as  from  exercising  it 
against  slavery  in  foreign  communities. 
The  second  is,  to  free  ourselves  fron 
all  obligation  to  use  the  powers  of  the 
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national  or  state  governments  in  any 
manner  whatever  for  the  support  of 
slavery. 

The  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to 
slavery,  the  Southern  States  stand  on 
the  ground  of  foreign  communities. 
They  are  not  subject  or  responsible  to 
us  more  than  these.  No  State  sover- 
ei^ty  can  intermeddle  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  another.  We  might  as 
legitimately  spread  our  legislation  over 
the  schools,  churches,  or  persons  of 
the  South  as  over  their  slaves.  And 
in  regard  to  the  general  government, 
we  know  that  it  i  was  not  Intended  to 
confer  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  free  over  the  slave  States.  Any 
pretension  to  such  power  on  the  part 
of  the  North  would  have  dissolved  im- 
mediately the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution.  Anv  act  of  the  free 
States,  when  assembled  in  Congress, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  other 
States,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
national  compact,  and  would  be  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  regret 
the  disposition  of  a  part  of  our  aboli- 
tionists to  organize  themselves  into  a 
political  party.  Were  it,  indeed,  their 
simple  purpose  to  free  the  North  from 
all  obligation  to  give  support  to  slavery, 
I  should  agree  with  them  in  their  end, 
though  not  in  their  means.  By  looking, 
as  they  do,  to  political  orffanization  as 
a  means  of  putting  down  the  institution 
in  other  States,  the^  lay  themselves  open 
to  reproach.  I  know,  indeed,  that  ex- 
cellent men  are  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment, and  I  acquit  them  of  all  dis- 
position to  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
federal  Constitution.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  may  construe  this  in- 
strument too  literally;  that,  forgetting 
its  spirit  they  may  seek  to  use  its  powers 
for  purposes  very  remote  from  its  orig;i- 
nal  design.  Their  failure  is  almost  m- 
evi table.  By  extending  their  agency 
beyond  its  true  bounds,  they  insure  its 
defeat  in  its  le^timate  sphere.  By  as- 
suming a  political  character,  they  lose 
the  reputation  of  honest  enthusiasts^  and 
come  to  be  considered  as  hypocritical 
seekers  after  place  and  power.  Should 
they,  in  opposition  to  all  probability,  be- 
come a  formidable  part^,  they  would 
unite  the  slave-holding  States  as  one 
man ;  and  the  South,  always  able,  when 
so  united,  to  link  with  itself  a  party  at 


the  North,  would  rule  the  country  as 
before. 

No  association,  like  the  abolitionists, 
formed  for  a  particular  end,  can,  by 
becoming  a  political  organization,  rise 
to  power.  If  it  can  contrive  to  perpet- 
uate itself,  it  will  provoke  contempt  by 
the  disproportion  of  its  means  to  its 
ends  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will 
be  swallowed  im  in  the  whirlpool  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  national  par- 
ties, from  whose  fury  hardly  any  thing 
escapes.  These  mighty  forces  sweep 
all  lesser  political  organizations  before 
them.  And  these  are  to  be  robbed  of 
their  pernicious  power,  not  by  forming 
a  thini  party,  but  by  the  increase  of 
intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  silent  flowing  together 
of  reflecting,  upright,  independent  men, 
who  will  fee!  themselves  bound  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  party ;  who  will  re- 
fuse any  longer  to  neutralize  their  moral 
influence  by  coalition  with  the  self-  seek- 
ing, the  hoUow-hearted,  and  the  double- 
tongued  ;  whose  bond  of  union  will  be 
the  solemn  purpose  to  speak  the  truth 
without  adulteration,  to  adhere  to  the 
right  without  compromise,  to  support 
good  measures  and  discountenance  bad, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  to 
be  just  to  all  parties,  and  to  expose 
alike  the  corruptions  of  all.  There  are 
now  among  us  good  and  true  men 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  on  all  great 
questions,  would  thev  but  confide  in 
principle,  and  be  loyal  to  it  in  word  and 
deed.  Under  their  influence,  news- 
papers might  be  established  in  which 
men  and  measures  of  all  parties  would 
be  tried  without  fear  or  favor  by  the 
moral,  Christian  law ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion of  the  press  would  do  more  than 
all  things  else  for  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  the  country.  The  people  would 
learn  from  it  that,  whilst  boasting  of 
liberty,  they  are  used  as  puppets  and 
tools ;  that  popular  sovereignty,  with 
all  its  paper  bulwarks,  is  a  show  rather 
than  a  substance,  as  long  as  party  des- 
potism endures.  It  is  by  such  a  broad, 
generous  improvement  of  society,  that 
our  present  political  organizations  are 
to  be  put  down,  and  not  by  a  third 
party  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  which, 
instead  of  embracing  all  the  interests 
of  the  country,  confines  itself  to  a  single 
point 

I  cannot  but  express  again  regret  at 
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tlie  willingness  of  the  abolitionists  to 
rely  on  and  pursue  political  power. 
Their  strength  has  always  lain  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  religious  trust,  in 
their  confidence  in  Christian  truth. 
Formerly  the  hope  sometimes  crossed 
my  minci  that,  by  enlarging  their  views 
and  purifying  tneir  spirit,  they  would 
gradually  become  a  religious  commu- 
nity, founded  on  the  recognition  of  God 
as  the  common,  equal  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, on  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  having  lived  and  died  to  unite  to  him- 
self and  to  baptize  with  his  spirit  every 
human  soul,  and  on  the  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of 
God's  human  family.  There  are  signs 
that  Christians  are  tending,  however 
slowly,  toward  a  church  in  which  these 
^eat  ideas  of  Christianity  will  be  real- 
ized ;  in  which  a  spiritual  reverence  for 
God,  and  for  the  human  soul,  will  take 
place  of  the  customary  homage  paid  to 
outward  distinctions ;  and  in  which  our 
present  narrow  sects  will  be  swallowed 
up.  I  thought  that  I  saw,  in  the  princi- 
ples with  which  the  abolitionists  started, 
a  strueglin^  of  the  human  mind  toward 
this  Christian  union.  It  is  truly  a  dis- 
appointment to  see  so  many  of  their 
numiser  becoming  a  political  party,  an 
association  almost  always  corrupting, 
and  most  justly  suspected  on  account 
of  the  sacrifices  of  truth  and  honor  and 
moral  independence,  which  it  extorts 
even  from  well-disposed  men.  Their 
proper  work  is,  to  act  on  all  parties,  to 
support  each  as  far  as  it  shall  be  true 
to  human  rights,  to  gather  laborers  for 
the  good  cause  from  all  bodies,  civil 
and  religious,  and  to  hold  forth  this 
cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and  not 
as  the  property  or  stepping-stone  of  a 
narrow  association. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  that  nothing  but 
this  political  action  can  put  down  sla- 
very. Then  slavery  must  continue  ;  and 
if  we  faithfully  do  our  part  as  Chris- 
tians, we  are  not  responsiole  for  its  con- 
tinuance. We  are  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  bound  to  put  it  down  by  any  and 
every  means.  We  do  not  speak  as 
Christians  when  we  say  that  slavery 
must  and  shall  fall.  Who  are  we,  to 
dictate  thus  to  Omnipotence?  It  has 
pleased  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God  that  terrible  evils  should  be  left  to 
overshadow  the  earth  for  ages.  **  How 
long,  0  Lord  ? "  has  been  the  secret  cry 


extorted  from  good  men  by  the  crimes 
of  the  world  for  six  thousand  years^ 
On  the  philanthropist  of  this  age  the 
same  sad  burden  is  laid,  and  it  cannot 
be  removed.  We  must  not  feel  that, 
were  slavery  destroyed,  paradise  would 
be  restored.  As  in  our  own  soub  die 
conquest  of  one  evil  passion  reveak  to 
us  new  spiritual  foes,  so  in  society  one 
great  evil  hides  in  its  shadow  others 
perhaps  as  fearful,  and  its  fall  only  sum- 
mons us  to  new  e£Forts  for  the  redemp> 
tion  of  the  race.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  good  is  to  triumph  over  evil  in  this 
world ;  that  *'  Christ  must  reign  till  he 
shall  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet," 
or  until  his  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the 
spirit,  oppressions,  corruptions  of  tiie 
world.  Let  us,  then,  work  against  all 
wrong,  but  with  a  calm,  solemn  earnest- 
ness, not  with  vehemence  and  tumnlt 
Let  us  work  with  deep  reverence  and 
filial  trust  toward  God,  and  not  in  the 
proud  impetuosity  of  our  own  wiBs. 
Happy  the  day  when  such  laborers  sbafl 
be  gathered  bv  an  inward  attractxm 
into  one  churcn  or  brotherhood,  whose 
badge,  creed,  spirit  shall  be  univeisal 
love !  This  will  be  the  true  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  and  its  mi^t  wiH  infi- 
nitely transcend  political  power. 

For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  force 
emancipation  on  the  South.  Had  I 
political  power,  I  should  fear  to  use  it 
in  such  a  cause.  A  forced  emandpatkn 
is,  on  the  whole,  working  well  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  the  mother  coun- 
try watches  over  and  guides  it«  and  ponn 
in  abundantly  moral  and  religious  tnflih 
ences  to  calm  and  enlighten  and  soften 
the  minds  newly  set  free.  Here  no  socfa 
control  can  be  exercised.  Freedom  at 
the  South,  to  woric  well,  must  be  the 

gift  of  the  masters.  Emancipation  must 
e  their  own  act  and  deed.  It  must 
spring  from  good-will  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or,  at  least,  from  a  sense  of  interest, 
and  not  be  extorted  by  a  foreign  power ; 
and  with  this  origin,  it  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful even  than  the  experiment  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  those  islands,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  the  want  of  cordia] 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  phmteis 
has  continually  obstructed  the  beneficial 
working  of  freedom,  and  still  throws  a 
doubtfulness  over  its  complete  success 
I  have  said  that  the  free  States  cannot 
rightfully  use  the  power  of  their  own 
legislatures  or  of  Congress  to  aboEsh 
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slavery  in  the  States  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. Their  first  duty  is  to  abstain 
from  such  acts.  Their  next  and  more 
solemn  duty  is  to  abstain  from  all  action 
for  the  support  of  slavery.  If  they  are 
not  to  subvert,  much  less  are  they  to 
sustain  it  There  is  some  excuse  for 
communities  when,  under  a  generous 
impulse,  they  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  in  other  states,  and  by  force 
restore  their  rights  ;  but  they  are  with- 
out excuse  in  aiding  other  states  in 
binding  on  men  an  unrighteous  yoke. 
On  this  subject  our  fathers,  in  framing 
the  Constitution,  swerved  from  the  rieht 
We,  their  children,  at  the  end  of  h^f  a 
century,  see  the  path  of  duty  more 
clearly  than  they,  and  must  walk  in  it 
To  this  point  the  public  mind  has  long 
been  tending,  and  tne  time  has  come  for 
looking  at  it  fully,  dispassionately,  and 
with  manly  and  Christian  resolution. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  abolitionism. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down 
slavery.  We  are  simply  called,  as  com- 
munities, to  withhold  support  from  it,  to 
stand  aloof,  to  break  oft  all  connection 
with  this  crimin:il  institution.  The  free 
States  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  *'  Sla- 
very is  yours,  not  ours,  and  on  you  the 
whole  responsibility  of  it  must  fail.  We 
wash  our  hands  of  it  wholly.  We  shall 
exert  no  power  against  it ;  but  do  not 
call  on  us  to  put  forth  the  least  power  in 
its  behalf.  We  cannot,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, become  accessories  to  this  wron^. 
We  cannot  become  jailers,  or  a  patrol, 
or  a  watch,  to  keep  your  slaves  under 
the  yoke.  You  must  guard  them  your- 
selves. If  they  escape,  we  cannot  send 
them  back.  Our  soil  makes  whoever 
touches  it  free.  On  this  point  you  must 
manage  your  own  concerns.  You  must 
e^uard  your  own  frontier.  In  case  of 
insurrection,  we  cannot  come  to  you, 
save  as  friends  alike  of  bond  and  free. 
Neither  in  our  separate  legislatures,  nor 
in  the  national  legislature,  can  we  touch 
slavery  to  sustain  it  On  this  point  you 
are  foreien  communities.  You  have 
often  said  that  you  need  not  our  protec- 
tion ;  and  we  must  take  you  at  your 
wor^.  In*  so  doing  we  have  no  thought 
c^  acting  on  your  fears.  We  think  only  of 
our  duty,  and  this,  in  all  circumstances, 
and  at  all  hazards,  must  be  done." 

The  people  of  the  North  think  but 
little  of  the  extent  of  the  support  given 
to  slavery  by  the  federal  government; 


though,  when  it  is  considered  that  *'  the 
slave-holding  interest  has  a  representa- 
tion in  Congress  of  twenty-fiveiaitTr^x^y 
in  addition  to  the  fair  and  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  free  inhabitants,"  it  is 
very  natural  to  expect  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  this 
institution.  The  federal  government 
has  been,  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave- 
holder, and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  It 
authorizes  the  former  to  seize,  in  a  free 
State,  a  colored  man,  on  the  ground  of 
being  a  fugitive,  and  to  bring  him  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  own  selec- 
tion ;  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jury, 
and  without  obligation  to  receive  any 
testimony  but  what  the  professed  master 
offers,  can  deliver  up  tne  accused  to  be 
held  as  property  for  life.  The  federal 
government  authorizes  not  only  the  ap- 
prehension and  imprisonment,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  sus- 
pected of  beine  a  runaway,  but  the  sale 
of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a  certain 
time  he  cannot  prove  his  freedom.  It 
sustains  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  though  '*  under  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction,"  and  allows  this  District  to 
oe  one  of  the  chief  slave-marts  of  the 
country.  Not  a  slave-auction  is  held 
there  but  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 
The  federal  government  has  endeavored 
to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  restoration 
of  fudtive  slaves  who  have  sought  and 
found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered 
in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  disgraced  itself  in 
the  sight  of  all  Europe  by  claiming  as 
property  slaves  who  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  British  islands,  and  who 
by  touching  British  soil  had  become 
free.  It  has  instructed  its  representa- 
tive at  Madrid  to  announce  to  the  Span- 
ish court,  '*  that  the  emancipation  ot  the 
slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very 
severely  felt  in  the  adjacent  shores  of 
the  United  States."  It  has  purchased 
a  vast  unsettled  territory  which  it  has 

?*ven  up  to  be  overrun  with  slavery, 
o  crown  all,  it  has,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  right  granted 
even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  petitions  a^inst  these 
abuses  of  power.  After  all  this  humbling 
experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  free 
States  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  weU 
what  they  are  doing  through  the  national 
TOvemment,  and  to  resolve  that  they  will 
free  themselves  from  every  obligation  to 
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uphold  an  institution  which  they  know 
to  be  unjust  ?  * 

The  object  now  proposed  is  to  be 
efiEected  by  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  these  should  be  sought  in 
good  faith  ;  that  is,  not  as  the  means  of 
abolishing  slavery,  but  as  a  means  of 
removing  us  from  a  participation  of  its 
guilt.  The  free  States  should  take  the 
high  ground  of  duty  ;  and,  to  raise  them 
to  this  height,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
all  religious  and  upright  men  should  join 
their  powers.  A  people  under  so  pure 
an  impulse  cannot  fail.  Such  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  that  the  word 
slavery  need  not  be  heard  again  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  local  legisktures.  On 
the  principle  now  laid  down,  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  settled.  Emancipation 
at  the  seat  of  government  ought  to  be 
insisted  on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing slavery  elsewhere,  but  because 
what  IS  done  there  is  done  by  the  whole 
people,  because  slavery  sustained  there 
IS  sustained  by  tlie  free  States.  It  is 
said  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this 
true,  which  cannot  be  granted,  the  diffi- 
culty may  easily  be  surmounted.  Let 
Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself 
where  it  will  have  no  slavery  to  control 
or  uphold,  and  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  remove  the  obstacle  to 
its  continuance  where  it  is,  as  fast  as 
can  be  desired. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
arrangement  now  proposed  is,  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  reauirine  the 
surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 
A  State  obeying  this  seems  to  me  to 
contract  as  mat  guilt  as  if  it  were  to 
bring  slaves  from  ^Erica.  No  man  who 
regards  slavery  as  among  the  ereatest 
wrongs  can  in  any  way  reduce  nis  fel- 
low-creatures to  It.  The  flying  slave 
asserts  the  first  right  of  a  man,  and 
should  meet  aid  rather  than  obstruction. 
Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  freeman,  or 
breathes  the  love  of  a  Christian,  can 
send  him  back  to  his  chain  ?  On  this 
point,  however,  the  difficulty  of  an  ar* 
rangement  is  every  day  growing  less. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  the  reader  will 
do  well  to  consult  **  A  View  of  the  Action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  m  behalf  of  Slavery,  by  William  Jay." 
The  author  is  a  son  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  and  a  worthy 
re^restntative  of  the  spirit  and  prindplas  of  his  illus- 
tnous  iather. 


undergoing  a  silent  repeal,  and  no  hu- 
man power  can  sustain  it  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  slavery  becomes  the  object  of 
conscientious  reprobation  in  the  free 
States,  just  so  fast  the  difficulty  of  send- 
ing back  the  fugitive  increases.  In  the 
part  of  the  countnr  where  I  reside  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  the  slave  who 
has  reached  us  should  be  restored  to 
bondage.  Not  that  our  courts  of  lav 
are  obstructed,  —  not  that  mobs  would 
rescue  the  fugitive  ^m  the  niagistrate. 
We  respect  the  public  authorities.  Not 
an  arm  would  be  raised  against  tiie  offi- 
cers of  justice.  But  wnat  are  laws 
a^inst  the  moral  sense  of  a  comnni- 
mty  t  No  m^n  among  us,  who  values 
his  character,  would  aid  the  slave-hunter. 
The  slave-hunter  here  would  be  looked 
on  with  as  littie  i^vor  as  the  fekmioiis 
slave-trader.  Those  among  us  who 
dread  to  touch  slavery  in  its  own  rmoo, 
lest  insurrection  and  tumidts  shonla  fol- 
low change,  still  feel  that  the  fneitive 
who  has  sought  shelter  so  far  can  breed 
no  tumult  in  the  land  which  he  has  left, 
and  that,  of  consequence,  no  motive  bat 
the  unhallowed  love  of  gain  can  prompt 
to  his  pursuit ;  and  when  thev  tbiidL  of 
slavery  as  perpetuated,  not  tor  pnbfic 
order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it,  and 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  replace  ^e  fly- 
ing bondsman  beneath  the  yoke.  Th« 
this  provision  of  the  Constituticm  is  viit- 
uallv  fading  away  ;  and,  as  I  have  said 
no  numan  power  can  restore  it.  Tbe 
moral  sentiment  of  a  community  is  not 
to  be  withstood.  Make  as  many  con- 
stitutions as  you  will,  —  fence  rood 
your  laws  with  what  penalties  yon  wiL 
—  the  universal  conscience  makes  then 
as  weak  as  the  threats  of  chiklbood 
There  is  a  spirit  spreading  through  tbe 
country  in  regard  to  slavery  which  de- 
mands changes  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  will  master  if  it  cannot  change  it 
No  concerted  opposition  to  this  instn- 
ment  is  thought  of  or  is  needed.  No 
secret  understanding  among  onr  dtiaess 
is  to  be  feared  at  the  South.  The  sun- 
pie  presence  to  their  minds  of  the  grcst 
truth,  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  the 
property  of  man,  is  enough  to  sbehcr 
the  slave.  With  this  convicticm.  we  are 
palsy-stricken  when  called  upon  to  re- 
store him  to  bondage.  Our  sinews  are 
relaxed;  our  hands  hang  down:  our 
Umbs  will  not  carry  us  a  step.  Now 
this  conviction  is  spreading,  and  wfll 
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become  the  established  principle  of  the 
free  States.  Politicians,  indeed,  to  an- 
swer a  party  end,  may  talk  of  property 
in  man  as  something  established  or  not 
to  be  questioned ;  but  the  people  at 
lar]?e  do  not  follow  them.  The  people  go 
wiUi  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 
The  South  should  understand  this, — 
should  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face  ; 
and  they  will  see  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  resistance  is  idle,  —  that 
neither  policy  nor  violence  can  avail. 
And,  what  is  more,  they  have  no  ri^ht 
to  reproach  us  with  letting  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  die  among  us.  They 
have  done  worse.  We  are  passive. 
They  have  actively,  openly,  flagrantly 
violated  the  Constitution.  They  have 
passed  laws  threatening  to  imprison  and 
punish  the  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
North  for  exercising  the  rights  ^ar- 
antied  to  every  citizen  by  the  national 
compact,  —  that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 
their  shores  and  using  their  highways. 
This  wrons^  has  been  too  patientlv 
borne ;  ana  in  one  way  we  can  turn  it 
to  good  account.  When  reproached 
with  unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution, 
we  can  hold  it  up  as  our  shield,  and  cite 
the  greater  disloyalty  of  the  South  as 
an  extenuation  01  our  own. 

It  is  best,  however,  that  neither  party 
should  be  unfaithful  It  is  best  that 
both,  enlightened  as  to  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  should  make  new  arrangements 
to  prevent  collision,  to  define  the  duties 
of  each  and  all,  to  bring  the  Constitution 
into  harmony  with  the  moral  convictions 
and  with  the  safety  of  North  and  South. 
Until  some  sucn  arrangements  are 
made,  perpetual  collisions  between  the 
two  great  sections  of  our  country  must 
occur.  Notwithstanding  the  tenciencies 
to  a  low  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  at 
the  North  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is 
a  decided  increase  of  moral  sensibility 
on  the  subject ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
shall  spread,  the  free  States  will  insist 
more  strenuously  on  being  released  from 
every  obligation  to  give  support  to  what 
they  deliberately  condemn. 

This  liberation  of  the  free  States  from 
all  connection  with  and  action  on  slavery 
would,  indeed,  be  an  immense  boon,  ana 
the  removal  of  much  dissension.  Still, 
the  root  of  bitterness  would  remain 
among  us.  Still,  our  union,  that  inesti- 
mable political  good,  will  be  insecure. 
Slavery,  whilst  it  continues,  must  se- 


cretly, if  not  openly,  mix  with  our  policy, 
sow  jealousies,  determine  the  character 
of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diversities 
of  interests,  at  least  suspicions  of  them, 
which  may  prove  not  a  whit  the  less 
ruinous  because  ^oundless. 

Slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union,  as  it  is 
directly  nostile  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  our  institutions  rest. 
No  nation  can  admit  an  element  at  war 
with  its  vital,  central  law  without  losine 
something  of  its  stability.  The  idea  Si 
human  rights  is  the  ^and  distinction  of 
our  country.  Our  chief  boast  as  a  peo- 
ple is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  toils, 
sacrifices,  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers 
had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of 
these.  Here  is  the  unity  which  sums  up 
our  history,  the  glory  which  lights  up 
our  land,  the  chief  foundation  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  chief  spring  of 
national  feeling,  the  grand  bond  of  na- 
tional union  ;  and  whatever  among  us  is 
at  war  with  this  principle  weakens  the 
living  force  which  holds  us  together. 

On  this  topic  I  cannot  enlarge.  But 
recent  events  compel  me  to  refer  to  one 
influence  more  by  which  slavery  is  un- 
friendly to  union.  It  aggravates  those 
traits  of  character  at  the  South  which 
tend  to  division.  It  inflames  that  proud, 
fiery  spirit  which  is  quick  to  take  onence, 
ana  wnich  rushes  into  rash  and  reckless 
courses.  This  ungovemed  violence  of 
feeling  breaks  out  especially  in  Con- 
gress, the  centre  from  which  impulses 
are  communicated  to  the  whole  people. 
It  is  a  painful  thought,  that,  if  any  spot 
in  the  country  is  pre-eminent  for  rude- 
ness and  fierceness,  it  is  the  Hall  of 
Representatives.  Too  many  of  our 
legislators  seem  to  lay  down  at  its  door 
the  common  restraints  of  eood  society 
and  the  character  of  gentlemen.  The 
national  chamber  seems  liable  to  become 
a  national  nuisance;  and  although  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  this  wound  inflicted  on 
the  honor  and  union  of  the  country,  we 
do  feel  that  the  evil  is  to  be  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  proud,  impetuous  temper 
of  the  South.  It  is  believed  that  the 
personal  violences  which,  if  repeated, 
will  reduce  the  national  council  to  the 
level  of  a  boxing  match  may  be  traced 
to  that  part  of  tne  country.  This  evil 
is  too  notorious  to  be  softened  down  by 
apologies  or  explanations  ;  nor  is  it  less 
an  evu  because  precedents  and  parallels 
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can  be  found  in  the  lefi^islative  bodies  of 
France  and  England.  It  tends,  not 
merely  to  spread  barbarism  through  the 
community,  but  to  impair  the  authority 
of  legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity  to 
the  conflicts  of  party,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  national  tie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord, 
were  taken  away,  the  peculiarities  of 
Northern  and  Southern  character  would 
threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  these  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  now  estranged 
from  each  other,  would  be  brought  near, 
and  by  acting  on  and  modifying  one 
another  would  produce  a  national  chau*- 
acter  of  the  highest  order.  The  South, 
with  more  of  ardor  and  of  bold  and  rapid 
genius,  and  the  North,  with  more  of 
wisdom  and  steady  principle,  furnish 
admirable  materials  for  a  state.  Nor  is 
the  union  of  these  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree impracticable.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  most  eminent  men  at  the 
South  have  had  a  large  infusion  of  the 
Northern  character.  Washington,  in 
his  calm  dignity,  his  rigid  order,  his 
close  attention  to  business,  his  reserve 
almost  approaching  coldness,  bore  a 
striking  amnity  to  the  North ;  and  his 
sympamies  led  him  to  choose  Northern 
men  very  much  as  his  confidential 
friends.  Mr.  Madison  had  much  of  the 
calm  wisdom,  the  patient,  studious  re- 
search, the  exactness  and  quiet  manner 
of  our  part  of  the  country,  with  little  of 
the  imagination  and  fervor  of  his  own. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  more  than 
these  two  great  men  of  the  genial,  unre- 
served character  of  a  warmer  climate, 
but  so  blended  with  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  clear  judgment  and  serene  wis- 
dom as  to  make  him  the  delight  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  land.  There  is 
one  other  distinguished  name  of  the 
South,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  his 
character  seemed  to  belong  to  neither 
section  of  the  country.  He  wanted  the 
fiery,  daring  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the 
calm  energy  of  the  North.  He  stood 
alone.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  je;iven 
to  bold,  ori^nal,  and  somewhat  vision- 
ary speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sagacious  observer  of  men  and  events. 
He  owed  his  vast  influence,  second  only 
to  Washington's,  to  his  keen  insight 
into  the  character  of  his  countrymen 
and  into  the  spirit  of  his  age.    His  op- 


ponents have  set  him  down  as  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  politicians ;  but  one 
merit,  and  no  mean  one,  must  be  ac- 
corded to  him,  that  of  having  adopted 
early,  and  of  having  held  fast  through 
life,  the  most  generous  theory  of  haman 
rights,  and  of  having  protested  against 
slaver]^  as  an  agjmvated  wrong.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  great 
men  of  the  South,  and  to  consider  the 
force  of  intellect  and  character  which 
that  region  has  developed,  without  feel- 
ings of  respect,  and  without  the  most 
ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself  bv 
any  means,  from  an  institution  which 
ag^vates  what  is  evil  and  threatenic' 
in  Its  character,  which  cripples' much  ci 
its  energy,  which  cuts  it  off  from  the 
sympathies  and  honor  of  the  civiKzed 
world,  and  which  prevents  it  from  a 
true,  cordial  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  slavery  which  pFevents 
the  two  sections  of  country  from  actinff 
on  and  modifying  each  other  for  the  good 
of  both.  This  is  the  great  gulf  between 
us,  and  it  is  constantly  growing  wider 
and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  moral  feeling,  of  Christian  philaii- 
thropy,  of  respect  for  men's  rignts,  of 
interest  in  the  oppressed. 

Why  is  it  that  slavery  is  not  tbrova 
off.'  We  here  ascribe  its  continuaDoe 
very  much  to  cupidity  and  love  of  power. 
But  there  is  another  cause,  which  is 
certainly  disappearing.  Slavery  at  the 
South  continues,  in  part,  in  consequence 
of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady  force, 
of  resolute  industry  among  the  £rec  whhe 
population,  which  it  has  itself  produced. 
A  people  with  force  enough  to  attempt 
a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear  its  first 
inconveniences,  would  not  endure  sla- 
very. We  of  the  North,  with  our  char- 
acteristic energy,  would  hardly  tolerate 
it  a  year.  The  sluggishness,  the  sti> 
pidity  of  the  slaves  would  keep  us  in 
perpetual  irritation.  We  should  tub 
over  them,  tread  them  almost  uncon- 
sciously under  foot,  in  our  haste  and 
eagerness  to  accomplish  our  enterprises. 
We  should  feel  the  wastefulness  of  slave 
labor  in  comparison  with  free.  The 
clumsy  mechanic,  the  lagging  house-ser- 
vant, the  slovenly  laborer,  ever  ready 
with  a  lyin^  excuse,  would  be  too  moca 
for  our  patience.  Now  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  stirring,  earnest,  indus- 
trious spirit  of  the  North  is  finding  its 
way  Southward ;  and  with  this,  a  dniit 
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to  introduce  better  social  relations  can 
hardly  be  repressed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  revolution 
would  be  hastened  if  the  South  would 
open  its  ear  to  the  working  of  emanci- 
pation in  other  countries,  and  to  the 
deep  interest  in  the  African  race  which 
is  now  spreading  through  the  world. 
On  these  subjects  very  little  is  yet 
known  at  the  South.  The  newspapers 
there  spread  absurd  rumors  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  experiment  of  the  West  In- 
dies, but  the  truth  finds  no  organs.  We 
doubt,  too,  whether  one  newspaper  has 
even  made  a  reference  to  the  recent 
public  meeting  in  England  for  the  civil- 
ization of  Africa,  the  most  remarkable, 
in  one  respect,  ever  held  in  that  countrv ; 
for  it  was  a  representation  of  all  ranks 
and  sects,  including  the  greatest  names 
in  church  and  state,  and,  what  was  not 
less  venerable,  a  multitude  of  both  sexes 
who  have  made  themselves  dear  and 
honored  by  services  to  humanity.  Who- 
ever considers  this  and  other  signs  of 
the  times  in  Europe,  will  see  the  dawn 
of  a  better  era,  when  the  wrongs  of  past 
ages  are  to  be  redressed,  when  the  Afri- 
can is  to  be  lifted  up,  and  the  sentence 
of  moral  outlawry  is  to  be  passed  on 
the  enslavers  of  tneir  brethren.  Many 
among  us  are  apt  to  smile  and  say  that 
nations  have  but  one  law,  —  self-interest. 
But  a  new  and  higher  force  is  beginning 
to  act  on  human  affairs.  Religion  is 
becoming  an  active,  diffusive,  unwearied 
principle  of  humanity  and  justice.  All 
the  forces  of  Christianity  are  concen* 
trating  themselves  into  a  fervent,  all- 
comprehending  philanthropy.  This  is 
at  length  to  be  understood  at  the  South, 
and  it  will  be  felt  there.  In  that  region 
there  are  pious  men  and  women  who 
will  not  encfure  to  be  cut  off  from  the  re- 
ligious communion  of  the  world.  There 
are  self-respectine  men  brave  enough  to 
defy  all  personal  danger,  but  not  to  def]^ 
the  moral  sentiment  di  mankind.  There 
are  the  wise  and  good,  who  will  rejoice 
to  learn  that  emancipation  brings  dignity 
and  happiness  to  the  slave,  and  safety 
and  honor  to  the  free.  Here  is  power 
enough  to  put  down  the  selfish  and  un- 
principled. Here  are  influences  which, 
joined  with  favoring  events  from  God's 
good  providence,  are,  we  trust,  to  re- 
move the  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery, 
and  to  give  us  a  right  to  hold  up  our 
head  among  Christian  nations. 


But  if  it  is  not  ordained  that  by  these 
and  like  influences  this  great  wrong  is 
to  be  done  away,  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that  God's  righteous  providence 
lacks  not  means  for  accomplishing  his 
designs.  He  has  infinite  ministers  for 
humbling  human  pride  and  lifting  up 
the  fallen.  The  solemn  lesson  of  our 
times  is  the  instability  of  all  human 
power.  Despotic  thrones  have  fallen, 
and  surely  private  despotism  cannot  en- 
dure, we  learn  from  history  that,  in 
seasons  apparently  the  most  inauspi- 
cious, the  seeds  of  beneficent  revolu- 
tions have  been  sown  and  have  unfolded 
in  silence.  Much  more,  in  these  days 
of  change  and  progress,  causes  must  be 
at  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave. 
Emancipation,  universal  freedom,  must 
come.  May  God  prepare  its  way,  not 
by  earthauakes  ana  storms,  but  by  **  the 
still,  small  voice  "  of  truth,  by  breathing 
into  the  hearts  of  this  people  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love  ! 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  with  which 
I  close  these  remarks,  that  a  people 
upholding  or  in  any  way  giving  coun« 
tenance  to  slavery  contract  guilt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  which  is  thrown  on 
the  injustice  and  evils  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits 
of  emancipation;  and  if  so,  then  the 
weight  of  guilt  on  this  nation  is  great 
and  increasing.  Our  fathers  carried  on 
slavery  in  much  blindness.  They  lived 
and  walked  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
and  bloody  past.  But  the  darkness  is 
gone.  "The  mystery  of  iniquity"  is 
now  laid  open.  Slavery,  from  its  birth 
to  its  last  stage,  is  now  brought  to  light 

The  wars,  the  sacked  and  burning 
villages,  the  kidnapping  and  murders 
of  A^ca,  which  begin  this  horrible 
history ;  the  crowded  hold,  the  chains, 
stench,  suffocation,  burning  thirst,  and 
agonies  of  the  slave-ship;  the  loath- 
some diseases  and  enormous  waste  of 
life  in  the  middle  passage ;  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  plantation,  with 
its  rei^  of  terror  and  force,  its  unbridled 
lust.  Its  violations  of  domestic  rights 
and  charities ;  —  these  all  are  reveled. 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  slavery  come 
to  us  in  moans  and  shrieks  from  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  from  the 
ocean  which  divides  them;  and  we  are 
distinctly  taught,  that  in  no  other  ca- 
lamity are  such  wrongs  and  miseries 
concentrated  as  in  this.    To  put  an  end 
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to  some  of  these  woes,  the  most  power- 
ful nations  have  endeavored,  by  force 
of  laws  and  punishments,  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade  ;  but  the  trial  has  proved 
that,  while  slavery  endures,  the  traffic 
which  ministers  to  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. At  length  the  axe  has  been 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree. 
By  the  act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a 
million  of  slaves  have  been  emanci- 
pated; and  the  first  results  have  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  All 
this  history  of  slavery  is  given  to  the 
world.  The  truth  is  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  And,  still  more,  to  us^ 
above  all  people,  God  has  made  known 
those  eternal  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  by  which  the  full 
enormity  of  slavery  may  be  compre- 
hended. To  shut  our  eyes  against  all 
this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and  hearts 
a|;ainst  these  monitions  of  God,  these 
pleadings  of  humanity ;  to  stand  forth, 
in  this  great  conflict  of  good  with  evil, 
as  the  chief  upholders  of  oppression; 
to  array  ourselves  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  world  for  the 
extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong;  to 
perpetuate  it  with  obstinate  madness 
where  it  exists,  and  to  make  new  re- 
gions of  the  earth  groan  under  its  woes  ; 
—  this,  surely,  is  a  guilt  which  the  jus- 
tice of  God  cannot  wink  at,  and  on  which 
insulted  humanity,  religion,  and  freedom 
call  down  fearful  retribution. 


Notes. 


Note  A.  —  On  this  page  I  have  spoken 
of  the  manner  in  whicn  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  received  emancipation. 
This  great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua, 
on  the  first  of  August,  1834.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  preceding  ni^ht  was  kept  is  extracted 
from  Thome  and  Kimball's  book  on  the 
subject :  — 

"The  Wesleyans  kept  'watch-night'  in 
all  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting 
at  the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious 
house  was  filled  with  the  candidates  for 
liberty.  All  was  animation  and  eagerness. 
A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the 
song  of  expectation  and  joy ;  and,  as  they 
united  in  prayer,  the  voice  of  the  leader 
was  drowned  m  the  universal  acclamation 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  and  blessing 
and  honor  and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come 


down  for  their  deliverance.  In  svch  ex- 
ercises the  evening  was  spent  until  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  mission- 
ary then  proposed  that,  when  the  dod^  on 
the  cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the 
whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in 
silence.  Accordingly,  as  the  load  hA 
tolled  its  first  note,  the  immense  assembly 
fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  All  was  si- 
lence, save  the  quivering,  half-stifled  bieatk 
of  the  struggling  spirit  The  slow  notes  of 
the  clock  feTl  upon  the  multitude ;  pnl  on 
peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate 
throng,  in  tones  of  angels*  voices,  thrilling 
among  the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart- 
strings. Scarce  had  the  clock  sonnded  its 
last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed  vividlT 
around,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  nnrea 
along  the  sky,  — God*s  pillar  of  fire,  and 
trump  of  jubilee  1  A  moment  of  prolouDd- 
est  silence  passed,  —  then  came  the  bmrst^  — - 
they  broke  forth  in  prayer  ;  they  shouted, 
they  sung  'Glory!'  'Alleluia!'  they  dapped 
their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down,  dasped 
each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried,  laughed, 
and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward  their 
unfettered  hands ;  but  high  above  the  whole 
there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and 
anon  swelled  up;  it  was  the  utterings*  in 
broken  negro  dialect,  of  ^titude  to  God. 
"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  speit 
itself,  and  the  congregation  became  athn, 
the  religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  m. 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  BiUe, 
and  in  addresses  from  the  missionaries, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom  just 
received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  to 
be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the  lavs, 
and  to  show  themselves  in  all  things  worthy 
of  the  high  boon  which  God  had  c»iifened 
upon  them." 

Note  B.  —  On  reading  to  a  friend  sij 
remarks  on  the  African  character,  he 
observed  to  me,  that  similar  views  had 
been  taken  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  in 
his  ''  Lectures  on  Man :  Cincinnati, 
1839."  This  induced  me  to  examine 
the  '*  Lectures ; "  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding,  not  only  a  coincidence 
of  opinions,  but  that  the  author  had  pur- 
sued the  subject  much  more  thorougnlr, 
and  illustrated  it  with  much  strengm 
and  beauty.  I  would  recommend  mis 
work  to  such  as  delight  in  bold  and 
oridnal  thinking.  The  reader,  indeed, 
will  often  question  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  conclusions ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  mind  will  be  waked  up  to  greH 
and  interesting  subjects  of  reflectkxL 
I  win  subjoin  a  few  extracts  relatiiig 
to  the  African  character :  — 
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*<When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of 
the  negro  family  arrives,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  they  will  display  in  their  native  land 
some  very  peculiar  and  interesting  traits  of 
character,  of  which  we,  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  human  famil3r,  can  at  present  form 
no  conception.  It  will  be — indeed,  it  must 
be  —  a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  stamp ;  per- 
haps, we  might  vetUure  to  conjecture,  not 
so  much  distinguished  by  art  as  a  certain 
beautiful  nature ;  not  so  marked  or  adorned 
by  science  as  exalted  and  refined  by  a  new 
and  lovely  theology, — a  reflection  of  the 
tight  of  heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing 
t£in  that  which  the  mtellects  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  have  ever  yet  exhibited.  There 
is  more  of  the  child^  of  unsophisticated 
nature,  in  the  negro  race  than  in  the 
Eur^ean." — /.  190. 

**"  The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of 
the  negro,  and  the  appropriate  and  des- 
tined seat  of  his  future  glory  and  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  civilization  which,  we  need  not  fear 
to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  feat- 
ures from  that  of  all  other  races  as  his  com- 
plexion and  natural  temperament  and  genius 
are  different.  But  who  can  doubt  that  here, 
also,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and 
millennial  stage  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet 


and  mellow  ligbt,  the  softer  attributes  of 
the  divine  beneficence?  If  the  Caucasian 
race  is  destined,  as  would  appear  from  the 
precocity  of  their  genius,  and  their  natural 
quickness  and  extreme  aptitude  to  the  arts, 
to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  divine 
science,  shall  we  envy  the  negro,  if  a  later 
but  far  nobler  civilization  await  him,  —  to 
return  the  splendor  of  the  divine  attributes 
of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  practice 
and  exhibition  of  all  the  milder  and  gentler 
virtues?"—/.  loi. 

"  If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations 
of  intellect  in  the  negro  family  than  in 
the  Caucasian,  as  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, does  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  re* 
turn  of  that  pure  and  gentle  state  of  soci- 
ety among  them  which  attracts  the  peculiar 
regard  of  heaven  ?  "  — p.  192. 

'*The  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian 
religion  appear  almost  too  tropical  and 
tender  plants  to  grow  in  the  soil  of  the 
Caucasian  mind ;  they  require  a  character 
of  human  nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the 
rude  lineaments  in  the  Ethiopian,  to  be  im- 
planted in,  and  grow  naturally  and  beauti« 
fully  withal."  — /.  218. 
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[The  Author  is  aware  that  the  following  ar^ment  miffht  have  been  more  condensed,  had  drcumstanoes 
allowed  \  but  he  is  reconciled  to  publishing  it  in  the  present  form  by  the  belia  that  a  degree  of 
expansion  and  even  of  repetition  may  adapt  it  to  its  end,  which  is,  to  bring  the  subject  witnin  the 
comprehension  of  all  who  de»re  to  know  the  truth.  He  now  presents  the  ust  part  of  his  work,  in 
the  hope  that  the  second  will  soon  follow.  —  Boston,  March  26,  1842.] 


Part  I. 

I  RESPECTFULLY  ask  youf  attention, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  free  States,  to  a 
subject  of  great  and  pressing  impor- 
tance. The  case  of  the  *'  Creole,"  taken 
by  itself,  or  separated  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  complicated  with  it, 
however  it  might  engage  my  feelings, 
would  not  have  moved  me  to  the  pres- 
ent address.  I  am  not  writing  to  plead 
the  cause  of  a  hundred  or  more  men, 
scattered  through  the  West  Indies,  and 
claimed  as  slaves.  In  a  world  abound- 
ing with  so  much  wrong  and  woe,  we 
at  this  distance  can  spend  but  a  few 
thoughts  on  these  strangers.     I  rejoice 


that  they  are  free ;  I  trust  that  they  will 
remain  so ;  and  with  these  feelings,  I 
dismiss  them  from  my  thoughts.  The 
case  of  the  "Creole"  involves  great 
and  vital  principles,  and  as  such  I  now 
invite  to  it  your  serious  consideration. 
The  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  letter 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  American  Minister  in  London :  — - 

"It  appears  that  the  brig  *  Creole,'  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  Ensor  master,  bound 
to  New  Orleans,  sailed  from  Hampton 
roads  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  prin- 
cipally tobacco,  and  slaves,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  in  number ;  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  November,  some 
of   the    slaves   rose    upon    the    crew    of 
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the  vessel,  murdered  a  passenger  named 
He  well,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes, 
wounded  the  captain  dangerously,  and  the 
first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely ; 
that  the  slaves  soon  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  brig,  which,  under  their 
direction,  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nas- 
sau, in  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month;  that,  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  American  consul  in  that  place, 
the  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mutineers,  and 
with  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  that  such  investi- 
gation was  accordingly  made  by  two  British 
magistrates,  and  that  an  examination  also 
took  place  by  the  consul ;  that,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  magistrates,  nineteen  of  the 
slaves  were  imprisoned  by  the  local  author- 
ities, as  having  been  concerned  in  the 
mutiny  and  murder ;  and  their  surrender 
to  the  consul,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  for  these  crimes,  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  governor 
wished  first  to  communicate  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  England  on  the  subject;  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  and  even  before  the  military 
guard  was  removed,  the  greater  number  of 
the  slaves  were  liberated,  and  encouraged 
to  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  American  consul,  bv  pro- 
ceedings which  neither  of  them  could  con- 
trol. This  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as 
stated  in  two  protests,  one  made  at  Nassau, 
and  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  consul's 
letters,  together  with  sundry  depositions 
taken  by  nim ;  copies  of  aul  which  are 
herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  of  the 
"  Creole  "  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  colored,  in  part,  by 
prejudice  and  passion.  We  must  hear 
the  other  side,  and  compare  all  the  wit- 
nesses, before  we  can  understand  the 
whole  case.  The  main  facts,  however, 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  shipping 
of  the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of 
a  part  of  their  number  against  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of  the 
insurrection,  the  carrying  of  the  vessel 
into  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  the  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  the  slaves  as 
free  by  the  British  authorities  of  that 
place  ;  —  these  material  points  of  the 
case  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  letter  of  our  government,  stating 
these  facts  as  grounds  of  complaint 
against  England,  is  written  with  much 


caution,  and  seems  wanting  in  the  tone 
of  earnestness  and  confidence  whkh 
naturally  belongs  to  a  good  cause.  It 
does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  case. 
It  relies  more  on  the  comity  of  nations 
than  on  principles  of  justice  and  natural 
law.  Still,  in  one  respect  it  b  decided. 
It  protests  against,  and  complains  of, 
the  British  authorities,  and  '^  calls  loudly 
for  redress."  It  maintains  that  ^  it  was 
the  plain  and  obvious  duty'*  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau  to  ^ve  aid  and 
succor  to  the  officers  of  tne  "  Creole " 
in  reducing  the  slaves  to  subjection,  in 
resuming  their  vo3rage  with  their  cai]|0 
of  men  as  well  as  of  tobacco,  and  la 
bringing  the  insurgents  to  trial  in  this 
country.  It  maintains  that  the  daims 
of  the  American  masters  to  their  slaves 
existed  and  were  in  force  in  the  British 
port,  and  that  these  claims  ought  to 
have  been  acknowledged  and  sustained 
by  the  British  magistrate.  The  plain 
inferehce  is,  that  the  government  01  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  spread  a 
shield  over  American  slavery  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.    Such  is  the  letter. 

This  document  I  propose  to  examine, 
and  I  shall  do  so  chiefly  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  because  it  maintains  morally 
unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  ana 
is  fitted  to  deprave  the  public  mind; 
and  secondly,  because  it  tends  to  com- 
mit the  free  States  to  the  defence  and 
support  of  slavery.  This  last  point  is 
at  this  moment  ot  peculiar  importance. 
The  free  States  are  gradually  and  si- 
lently coming  more  and  more  into  con- 
nection with  slavery ;  are  unconsciously 
learning  to  regard  it  as  a  national  ii- 
terest;  and  are  about  to  pledge  their 
wealth  and  strength,  their  bones  and 
muscles  and  lives,  to  its  defence.  Sla- 
very is  mingline  more  and  more  with 
the  politics  of  the  countiy,  detenmniM| 
more  and  more  the  individuals  who  sbal 
hold  office,  and  the  great  measures  00 
which  the  public  weal  depends.  It  it 
time  for  the  free  States  to  wake  up  to 
the  subject;  to  weigh  it  deliberatdy ; 
to  think  of  it,  not  casually,  when  sooK 
startling  fact  forces  it  up  into  notice, 
but  wiUi  earnest,  continued,  solemn  at- 
tention ;  to  inquire  into  their  duties  a 
regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  their  princi- 
ples ;  to  mark  out  their  course ;  and  to 
resolve  on  acquitting  themselves  right- 
eously towards  God,  towards  the  South* 
and  towards  themselves.     The  North 
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has  never  come  to  tkis  great  matter  in 
earnest.  We  have  trifled  with  it.  We 
have  left  things  to  take  their  course. 
We  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in 
pecuniary  interests  to  watch  the  bearing 
of  slavery  on  the  government  Perhaps 
we  have  wanted  the  spirit,  the  manliness, 
to  look  the  subject  fully  in  the  face. 
Accordingly,  the  slave-power  has  been 
allowed  to  stamp  itself  on  the  national 
policy,  and  to  fortify  itself  with  the  na- 
tional arm.  For  tne  pecuniary  injury 
to  our  prosperity  which  may  be  traced 
to  this  source  I  care  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  a  higher  view  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  more  vital  question  to  be 
settled  than  that  of  interest,  the  question 
of  duty;  and  to  this  my  remarks  will 
be  confined. 

The  letter  which  is  now  to  be  ex- 
amined may  be  regarded  either  as  the 
work  of  an  individual,  or  as  the  work 
of  the  government.  I  shall  regard  it 
in  the  latter  light  alone.  Its  personal 
bearings  are  of  no  moment  No  indi- 
vidual will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this 
discussion.  I  regard  the  Tetter  as  is- 
suing from  the  cabinet,  as  an  executive 
document,  as  laying  down  the  principles 
to  which  the  public  policy  is  in  danger 
of  being  coniormed,  as  fitted  to  draw 
the  whole  country  into  support  of  an 
institution  which  the  free  States  abhor. 
With  the  opinions  of  an  individual  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  Corrupt  principles 
adopted  by  the  government,  —  these, 
and  these  alone,  it  will  be  my  object  to 
expose. 

There  is  a  difficulty  lying  at  the 
threshold  of  such  a  discussion,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  remove.  A  Northern 
man  writing  on  slavery  is  supposed  to 
write  as  a  Northern  man,  to  be  swayed 
by  state  feelings  and  local  biases ;  and 
the  distrust  thus  engendered  is  a  bar 
to  the  conviction  which  he  mi^ht  other- 
wise produce.  But  the  prejudices  which 
grow  out  of  the  spot  where  we  live  are 
far  from  being  necessary  or  universal. 
There  are  persons  whose  peculiarity, 
perhaps  whose  infirmity  it  is,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly alive  to  evils  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, to  defects  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live,  whilst  their 
imaginations  are  apt  to  cast  rosy  hues 
over  distant  scenes.  There  are  persons 
who,  by  living  in  retirement  and  holding 
intercourse  with  gifted  minds  in  other 
regions,  are  even  m  danger  of  wanting 


a  proper  local  attachment,  and  of  being 
unjust  to  their  own  homes.  There  are 
also  worthier  causes  which  counteract 
the  bigotry  of  provincial  feelings.  A 
man,  then,  is  not  necessarily  presumptu- 
ous in  thinking  himself  free  from  local 
biases.  In  truth,  slavery  never  presents 
itself  to  me  as  belonging  to  one  or  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
come  to  me  in  its  foreign  relations.  I 
regard  it  simply  and  nakedly  in  itself, 
and  on  this  account  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  discuss  it 

May  I  be  allowed  one  more  prelimi- 
nary remark  ?  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
separated  in  my  mind  not  only  from 
local  considerations,  but  from  all  tnought 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  sus- 
tained. I  speak  agamst  this  institution 
freely,  earnestly,  some  may  think  vehe- 
mently; but  I  have  no  tnought  of  at- 
taching^ the  same  reproach  to  all  who 
uphold  it ;  and  this  I  say,  not  to  propi- 
tiate the  slave-holder,  who  cannot  easily 
forgive  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  his 
wrong-doing,  but  to  meet  the  preposses- 
sions of  not  a  few  among  ourselves, 
who,  from  esteem  towards  the  slave- 
holder, repel  what  seems  to  them  to  in- 
volve an  assault  on  his  character.  I  do, 
indeed,  use,  and  cannot  but  use,  strong 
language  against  slavery.  No  greater 
wrong,  no  grosser  insult  on  humanity 
can  well  be  conceived;  nor  can  it  be 
softened  by  the  customary  plea  of  the 
slave-holder's  kindness.  The  first  and 
most  essential  exercise  of  love  towards 
a  human  beine  is,  to  respect  his  rights. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  kindness  to  a  human 
being  whose  rights  we  habitually  tram- 
ple under  foot.  "  Be  just  before  you  are 
eenerous.''  A  human  being  is  not  to  be 
loved  as  a  horse  or  a  dog,  but  as  a  being 
having  rights  ;  and  his  first  ^and  right 
is  that  of  free  action ;  the  right  to  use 
and  expand  his  powers  ;  to  improve  and 
obey  his  higher  faculties  ;  to  seek  his 
own  and  others'  good  ;  to  better  his  lot ; 
to  make  himself  a  home  ;  to  enjoy  in- 
violate the  relations  of  husband  and 
parent ;  to  live  the  life  of  a  man.  An 
institution  denying  to  a  being  this  right, 
and  virtually  all  rights,  which  degrades 
him  into  a  chattel,  and  puts  him  beneath 
the  level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking 
to  a  calm,  enlightened  philanthropy  than 
most  of  the  atrocities  which  we  shud- 
der at  in  history  ;  and  this  for  a  plain 
reason.    These  atrocities,  such  as  the 
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burning  of  heretics,  and  the  immolation 
of  the  Indian  woman  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband,  have  generally  some 
foundation  in  ideas  of  duty  and  religion. 
The  inquisitor  murders  to  do  God  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  for- 
tified against  the  flames  by  motives  of 
inviolable  constancy  and  generous  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our  wilderness, 
when  he  tortures  his  captives,  thinks  of 
making  an  offering,  of  making  compen- 
sation, to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
in  slavery,  man  seizes  his  brother,  sub- 
jects him  to  brute  force,  robs  him  of  all 
nis  rights,  for  purely  selfish  ends,  —  as 
selfishly  as  the  robber  fastens  on  his 
prey.  No  generous  affections,  no  ideas 
of  religion  and  self-sacrifice,  throw  a 
gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.  As 
such  I  must  speak  of  slaverv,  when  re- 
garded in  its  own  nature,  and  especially 
when  regarded  in  its  origin.  But  when 
I  look  on  a  community  among  whom 
this  evil  exists,  but  who  did  not  origi- 
nate it ;  who  ^ew  up  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
who  connect  it  with  parents  and  friends ; 
who  see  it  intimately  entwined  with  the 
whole  system  of  domestic,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  life ;  who  are 
blinded  by  long  habit  to  its  evils  and 
abuses ;  and  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
possible  evils  of  the  mighty  change  in- 
volved in  its  abolition ;  I  shrink  from 
passing  on  such  a  communitv  the  sen- 
tence which  is  due  to  the  guilty  institu- 
tion. All  history  furnishes  instances  of 
vast  wrongs  innicted,  of  cruel  institu- 
tions upheld,  by  nations  or  individuals 
who  in  other  relations  manifest  respect 
for  duty.  That  slavery  has  a  blighting 
moral  influence  where  it  exists,  is,  in- 
deed, unquestionable ;  but  in  that  bad 
atmosphere  so  much  that  is  good  and 
pure  may  and  does  grow  up  as  to  forbid 
us  to  deny  esteem  and  respect  to  a  man 
simply  because  he  is  a  slave-holder.  I 
offer  these  remarks  because  I  wish  that 
the  subject  may  be  approached  without 
the  association  of  it  with  individuals, 
parties,  or  local  divisions,  which  blind 
the  mind  to  the  truth. 

I  now  return  to  the  executive  docu- 
ment with  which  I  began.  I  am  first  to 
consider  its  doctrines,  to  show  their 
moral  unsoundness  and  inhumanity ;  and 
then  I  shall  consider  the  bearing  of  these 
doctrines  on  the  free  States  in  general, 
and  the  interest  which  the  free  States 
have  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  sub- 


ject of  slavery.  Thus  my  work  divides 
Itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  wbidi 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  reasonings  and  doc- 
trines  of  the  document,  it  is  a  bappj 
circumstance  that  they  come  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  case  of  the  "  Creole "  is  a 
simple  one,  which  requires  no  extensive 
legal  study  to  be  understood.  A  man 
who  has  had  little  connection  with  pub- 
lic affairs  is  as  able  to  decide  on  it  as  the 
bulk  of  politicians.  The  elements  of  the 
case  are  so  few,  and  the  principles  on 
which  its  determination  rests  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  nothing  but  a  sound  mofal 
iudgment  is  necessary  to  the  discussioiL 
Nothing  can  darken  it  but  legal  subdety. 
None  can  easily  doubt  it,  but  those  who 
surrender  conscience  and  reason  to  ar- 
bitrary rules. 

The  question  between  the  American 
and  English  governments  turns  mainly 
on  one  point.  The  English  govemmeat 
does  not  recognize  within  its  bounds  ai^ 
property  in  man.  It  maintains  that 
slavery  rests  wholly  on  local,  municipal 
legislation ;  that  it  is  an  institution  not 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, and,  still  more,  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  this  law ;  and  that,  of  course,  no  man 
who  enters  the  territory  or  is  placed  an- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  England  can  be 
regarded  as  a  slave,  but  must  be  treated 
as  free.  The  law  creatine  slavery,  it  is 
maintained,  has  and  can  nave  no  force 
beyond  the  state  which  creates  it  No 
other  nation  can  be  bound  by  it  What- 
ever validity  this  ordinance,  which  de- 
prives a  man  of  all  his  rights,  may  have 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commonitf 
in  which  it  had  its  birth,  it  can  have  no 
validity  anywhere  else.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  wnich  the  English  government 
founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  that  it  has 
been  established  and  is  acted  upoa 
among  ourselves,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing British  provinces.  When  a  save  is 
brought  by  his  master  into  Massachu- 
setts, he  is  pronounced  free,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  of  slavery  has  so 
force  beyond  the  State  which  ordains  i^ 
and  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  liberty 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  oi  the  Commonwealth.  A  slave 
flying  from  his  master  to  this  Common- 
wealth is,  indeed,  restored,  but  mrt  on 
account  of  the  validity  of  the  kgi:  ~ 
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of  the  South  on  this  point,  but  solely  on 
the  ground  of  a  positive  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  he  is  delivered,  not  as  a  slave,  but 
as  a  ''  person  held  to  service  by  law  in 
another  state."  We  should  not  think, 
for  a  moment,  of  restoring  a  slave  flying 
to  us  from  Cuba  or  Turkey.  We  recog- 
nize no  right  of  a  foreign  master  on  this 
soiL  The  moment  he  brings  his  slave 
here  his  claim  vanishes  into  air ;  and 
this  takes  place  because  we  recognize 
freedom  as  the  right  of  every  human 
being. 

By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
as  we  have  said,  the  fugitive  slave  from 
the  South  is  restored  by  us,  or«  at  least, 
his  master's  claim  is  not  annulled.    But 
we  have  proof  at  our  door  that  this  ex- 
ception rests  on  positive,  not  natural 
law.       Suppose    the   fugitive   to   pass 
through  our  territory  undiscovered,  and 
to  reach  the  soil  of  Canada.    The  mo- 
ment he  touches  it  he  is  free.    The  mas- 
ter finds  there  an  equal  in  his  slave.    The 
British  authority  extends  the  same  pro- 
tection over  both.    Accordingly,  a  colony 
of  fugitive  slaves  is  Rowing  up  securely, 
beyond  our  border,  m  tlie  enjoyment  of 
all  the  risfhts  of  British  subjects.    Axxl 
this  good  work  has  been  going  on  for 
years,    without    any  compkint  against 
England  as  violating  national  law,  and 
without   any  claim  for   compensation. 
These  are  plain  facts.    We  ourselves 
construe  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
as  England  does. 

But  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled 
on  the  narrow  ground  of  precedent  alone. 
Let  us  view  it  in  tlie  light  of  eternal, 
universal  truth.  A  grand  principle  is 
involved  in  the  case,  or  rather  lies  at  its 
very  foundation,  and  to  this  I  ask  par- 
ticular attention.  This  principle  is,  that 
a  man,  as  a  man,  has  rights,  has  claims 
on  his  race,  which  are  in  no  degree 
touched  or  impaired  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  may  be  regarded  or 
treated  by  a  particular  clan,  tribe,  or 
nation  of  his  lellow-creatures.  A  man, 
by  his  very  nature,  as  an  intelligent, 
moral  creature  of  God,  has  claims  to 
aid  and  kind  regard  from  all  other  men. 
There  is  a  ^and  law  of  humanity  more 
comprehensive  than  all  others,  and 
under  which  every  man  should  find 
shelter.  He  has  not  only  a  right,  but 
is  bound,  to  use  freely  and  improve  the 
powers  which  God  has  given  him ;  and 


other  men,  instead  of  obstructing,  are 
bound  to  assist  their  development  and 
exertion.  These  claims  a  man  does  not 
derive  from  the  family  or  tribe  in  which 
he  began  his  being.  They  are  not  the 
growth  of  a  particular  soil ;  they  are 
not  ripened  under  a  peculiar  sky  ;  they 
are  not  written  on  a  particular  com- 
plexion ;  they  belong  to  human  nature. 
The  ground  on  which  one  man  asserts 
them  all  men  stand  on,  nor  can  they  be 
denied  to  one  without  being  denied  to 
all.  We  have  here  a  common  interest. 
We  must  all  stand  or  fall  together.  We 
all  have  claims  on  our  race,  claims  oi 
kindness  and  justice,  claims  grounded 
on  our  relation  to  our  common  Father, 
and  on  the  inheritance  of  a  common 
nature. 

Because  a  number  of  men  invade  the 
rights  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  pro- 
nounce him  desitute  of  rights,  his  claims 
are  not  a  whit  touched  by  this.  He  is 
as  much  a  man  as  before.  Not  a  single 
gift  of  God  on  which  his  rights  rest  is 
taken  away.  His  relations  to  the  rest 
of  his  race  are  in  no  measure  a£Eected. 
He  is  as  truly  their  brother  as  if  his 
tribe  had  not  pronounced  him  a  brute. 
If,  indeed,  any  change  takes  place,  his 
claims  are  enhanced,  on  the  ground  that 
the  suffering  and  injured  are  entitled  to 
peculiar  re^rd.  If  any  rights  should 
be  singularly  sacred  in  our  sight,  they 
are  those  which  are  denied  and  trodden 
in  the  dust 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
a  man  derives  all  his  rights  from  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs.  They  are 
gifts  of  the  state,  and  the  state  may  take 
them  away,  if  it  will.  A  man,  it  is 
thought,  has  claims  on  other  men,  not 
as  a  man,  but  as  an  Englishman,  an 
American,  or  a  subject  of  some  other 
state.  He  must  produce  his  parchment 
of  citzenship,  before  he  binds  other  men 
to  protect  him,  to  respect  his  free  agency, 
to  leave  him  the  use  of  his  powers  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will.  Lx>cal,  munici* 
pal  law  is  thus  made  the  fountain  and 
measure  of  rights.  The  stranger  must 
tell  us  where  he  was  born,  what  privi- 
leges he  enjoyed  at  home,  or  no  tie 
links  us  to  one  another. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  it  is 
thought  that  when  one  community  de« 
Clares  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  other  com- 
munities must  respect  this  decree  ;  that 
the  duties  of  a  foreign  nation  to  an  in- 
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dividual  are  to  be  determined  by  a  brand 
set  on  him  on  his  own  shores ;  that  his 
relations  to  the  whole  race  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  local  act  of  a  community, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  It  strikes 
a  blow  at  all  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
It  enables  the  political  body  to  which 
we  belong,  no  matter  how  wicked  or 
weak,  to  make  each  of  us  an  outcast 
from  his  race.  It  makes  a  man  nothing 
in  himself.  As  a  man,  he  has  no  signi- 
ficance. He  is  sacred  only  as  far  as 
some  state  has  taken  him  under  its  care. 
Stripped  of  his  nationality,  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  all  who  may  inclme  to  lay  hold 
on  him.  He  may  be  seized,  imprisoned, 
sent  to  work  in  galleys  or  mines,  unless 
some  foreign  state  spreads  its  shield 
over  him  as  one  of  its  citizens. 

This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  is  terri- 
ble. Man  is  not  the  mere  creature  of 
the  state.  Man  is  older  than  nations, 
and  he  is  to  survive  nations.  There  is 
a  law  of  humanitv  more  primitive  and 
divine  than  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
has  higher  claims  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  has  rights  which  date  before 
all  charters  and  communities ;  not  con- 
ventional, not  repealable,  but  as  eternal 
as  the  powers  and  laws  of  his  being. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  by 
merging  him  in  the  state  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  despotism.  The  nation  is 
too  often  the  grave  of  the  man.  This 
is  the  more  monstrous,  because  the  very 
end  of  the  state  —  of  the  organization 
of  the  nation  —  is  to  secure  the  individ- 
ual in  all  his  rights,  and  especially  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Here  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  political  associ- 
ation. In  an  unorganized  society,  with 
no  legislation,  no  tribunal,  no  empire, 
rights  have  no  security.  Force  pre- 
dominates over  ri^ht.  This  is  the  grand 
evil  of  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature. 
To  repress  this,  to  give  right  the  as- 
cendency over  force,  this  is  the  grand 
idea  and  end  of  government,  of  country, 
of  political  constitutions.  And  yet  we 
are  taught  that  it  depends  on  the  law  of 
a  man's  country  whether  he  shall  have 
rights,  and  whether  other  states  shall 
regard  him  as  a  man.  When  cast  on  a 
foreign  shore,  his  country,  and  not  his 
humanity,  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
treatment  he  receives  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  what  he  meets  at  home. 
Men  worship  power,  worship  great 


organizations,  and  overlook  the  individ- 
ual; and  few  things  have  depraved  the 
moral  sentiment  of  men  more,  or  brougbt 
greater  woes  on  the  race.  The  state, 
or  the  ruler  in  whom  the  state  is  eoh 
bodied,  continues  to  be  worshipped, 
notwithstanding  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  would  inspire  horror  in 
the  private  man.  How  insignificant  are 
the  robberies,  murders,  piracies,  which 
the  law  makes  capital,  in  comparisoa 
with  an  unjust  or  unnecessary  war, 
dooming  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  the  mnocent  to  the  most  torturio^ 
forms  of  death,  or  with  the  law  of  an 
autocrat  or  of  a  public  body,  depririns 
millions  of  all  the  rights  of  men!  But 
these,  because  the  acts  of  the  stale, 
escape  the  execrations  of  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  worship  of 
governments  it  is  thought  that  their 
relations  to  one  another  are  alone  in- 
portant  A  government  is  too  great  to 
look  at  a  stranger,  except  as  he  is  incor- 
porated with  some  state.  It  can  have 
nothing  to  do  but  with  political  orgaiu- 
zations  like  itself.  But  the  humble 
stranger  has  a  claim  on  it  as  sacred  as 
another  state.  Standing  alone,  he  yet 
has  rights,  and  to  violate  them  is  as 
criminal  as  to  violate  stipulations  with  a 
foreign  power.  In  one  view  it  is  baser. 
It  is  as  true  of  governments  as  of  indi- 
viduals, that  it  is  base  and  unnanljr  to 
trample  on  the  weak.  He  who  invades 
the  strong  shows  a  courage  which  doei 
something  to  redeem  his  violence ;  bat 
to  tread  on  the  neck  of  a  helpless,  God- 
less fellow-creature,  is  to  add  meanness 
to  wrong. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  the  char- 
acter impressed  on  a  man  at  home  fol- 
lows him  abroad,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  Uie  local 
laws  which  he  has  left  re^rd  him,  why 
shall  not  this  apply  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  disadvantages  which 
a  man  enjoys  in  his  own  land  .'  Why 
shall  not  he  whom  the  laws  invest  with 
a  rieht  to  universal  homage  at  home 
receive  the  same  tribute  abroad  ?  Why 
shall  not  he  whose  rank  exempts  him 
from  the  ordinary  restraints  <^  law  on 
his  own  shores  claim  the  same  lawless- 
ness elsewhere  ?  Abroad  these  disdoc- 
tions  avail  him  nothing.  The  local  law 
which  makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts 
him  the  moment  he  takes  a  step  beyond 
his  country's  borders ;   and  why  shaO 
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the  disadvantages,  the  terrible  wrongs, 
which  that  law  inflicts,  follow  the  poor 
sufferer  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 

I  repeat  it  (for  the  truth  deserves 
reiteration),  that  all  nations  are  bound 
to  respect  the  rights  of  every  human 
being.  This  is  God's  law,  as  old  as  the 
world.  No  local  law  can  touch  it.  No 
ordinance  of  a  particular  state,  degrading 
a  set  of  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  sol 
nations  from  the  obligation  of  regarding 
the  injured  beings  as  men,  or  bind  them 
to  send  back  the  injured  to  their  chains. 
The  character  of  a  slave,  attached  to  a 
man  by  a  local  government,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  incorporated  into  his  nature. 
It  does  not  cling  to  him,  go  where  he 
wilL  The  scar  of  slavery  on  his  back 
does  not  reach  his  soul.  The  arbitrary 
relation  between  him  and  his  master 
cannot  suspend  the  primitive,  indestruc- 
tible relation  by  which  God  binds  him  to 
his  kind. 

The  idea,  that  a  particular  state  may 
fix  enduringly  this  stigma  on  a  human 
being,  and  can  bind  tne  most  just  and 
generous  men  to  respect  it,  should  be 
rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation.  It 
reminds  us  of  those  horrible  fictions  in 
which  some  demon  is  described  as 
stamping  an  indelible  mark  of  hell  on  his 
helpless  victims.  It  was  the  horrible 
peculiarity  of  the  world  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  that  it  had  become  one  vast 
prison.  The  unhappy  man  on  whom 
the  blighting  suspicion  of  the  tyrant  had 
fallen  could  find  no  shelter  or  escape 
through  the  whole  civilized  regions  of 
the  globe.  Everywhere  his  sentence 
followed  him  like  fate.  And  can  the  law 
of  a  despot,  or  of  a  chamber  of  despots, 
extend  now  the  same  fearful  doom  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Can  a  little  state  at 
the  South  spread  its  web  of  cruel, 
wrongful  legislation  over  both  conti- 
nents ?  Do  all  communities  become 
spell-bound  by  a  law  in  a  single  country 
creating  slavery  ?  Must  they  become  the 
slave's  jailers  f  Must  they  be  less  mer- 
ciful than  the  storm  which  drives  off  the 
bondman  from  the  detested  shore  of 
servitude  and  casts  him  on  the  soil  of 
freedom  ?  Must  even  that  soil  become 
tainted  by  an  ordinance  passed  perhaps 
in  another  hemisphere  ?  Has  oppres- 
sion this  terrible  omnipresence  ?  Must 
the  whole  earth  register  the  slave-hold- 
er's decree  ?  Then  the  earth  is  blighted 
indeed.     Then,  as  some  ancient  sects 


taught,  it  is  truly  the  empire  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  ot  the  power  of  darkness. 
Then  God  is  dethroned  here ;  for  where 
injustice  and  oppression  are  omnipotent 
God  has  no  empire. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  great  principle 
on  which  the  English  authorities  acted 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Creole,"  and  on 
which  all  nations  are  bound  to  act.  Sla- 
very is  the  creature  of  a  local  law,  having 
power  not  a  hand-breadth  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  which  ordains 
It.  Other  nations  know  nothing  of  it,  — 
are  bound  to  pay  it  no  heed.  I  might 
add,  that  other  nations  are  bound  to 
tolerate  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  partic- 
ular state  only  on  the  grounds  on  which 
they  suffer  a  particular  state  to  establish 
bloody  superstitions,  to  use  the  rack  in 
jurisprudence,  or  to  practise  other  enor- 
mities. They  mieht  much  more  justifi- 
ably put  down  slavery  where  it  exists 
than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-code  within 
their  own  bounds.  Such  is  the  impreg- 
nable principle  which  we  of  the  free 
States  should  recognize  and  earnestly 
sustain.* 

This  principle  our  government  has  not 
explicitly  denied  in  its  letter  to  our  min- 
ister in  London.  The  letter  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dilating  on  various  particu- 
lar circumstances  which,  it  is  said,  en- 
titled the  "Creole"  to  assistance  from 
the  British  authorities  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  voyage  with  her  original  freight 
and  passengers.  The  strength  of  the 
document  lies  altogether  in  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  these  circumstances 
are  put  together.  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  with  some  minute- 
ness. They  are  briefly  these.  The  ves- 
sel was  engaged  in  a  voyage  "  perfectly 
lawful."  She  was  taken  to  a  British 
port,  "not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had 
the  lawful  authority  over  her,"  but  forci- 
bly and  violently,  "  against  the  master's 
will,"  without  any  agency  or  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
slaves,  and,  indeed,  solely  by  the  few 
"mutineers"  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  her  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  slaves  were  "  still  on  board  "  the 
American  vessel.  They  had  not  become 
"  incorporated  with  the  English  popula- 
tion ;  "  and  from  these  facts  it  is  argued 
that  they  had  not  changed  their  original 
character,  that  the  vessel  containing 
them  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as 

*  See  Note  A  at  end  of  this  article* 
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'<  still  on  her  voyage/'  and  should  have 
been  aided  to  resume  it,  according  to 
that  law  of  comity  and  hospitality  by 
which  nations  are  bound  to  aid  one 
another's  vessels  in  distress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  this  rea- 
soning of  the  letter  a  latent  acknowledg- 
ment that,  had  the  vessel  been  carried 
with  the  slaves  into  the  British  port  by 
the  free  will  of  the  captain,  the  slaves 
would  have  .  been  entitled  to  liberty. 
The  force  and  crime  involved  in  the 
transaction  form  the  strength  of  the  case 
as  stated  by  ourselves.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  conmiunication  undesignedly  rec- 
ognizes important  rights  in  a  foreign 
state  in  regard  to  slaves  carried  volun- 
tarily  to  their  shores ;  and  by  this  con- 
cession it  -virtually  abandons  the  whole 
ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances 
which,  it  is  said,  bound  the  British  au- 
thorities to  assist  the  captain  in  sendine 
back  the  slaves  to  their  chains;  and 
one  general  remark  immediately  occurs. 
These  circumstances  do  not  touch,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle 
on  which  the  authorities  were  bound  by 
British  and  natural  law  to  act  This 
principle,  as  we  have  stated,  is,  that  a 
nation  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to 
respect  the  rights  of  every  human  being ; 
that  every  man  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  he 
obeys  its  laws  ;  that  the  private  individ- 
ual may  appeal  to  the  broad  law  of  hu- 
manity and  claim  hospitality  as  truly  as 
a  state. 

Now,  how  did  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  '*  Creole ''  bear  on  this 
fundamental  view  of  the  case?  Did 
the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the 
'*  Creole "  were  carried  to  Nassau  in 
any  measure  a£Eect  their  character  as 
men  }  Did  they  cease  to  be  men  be- 
cause the  ship  was  seized  by  violence, 
the  captain  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel 
turned  from  its  original  destination  ? 
Did  the  shifting  of  uie  vessel's  course 
by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did 
the  government  of  the  helm  by  a  '<  muti- 
neer "  transmute  a  hundred  or  more  men 
into  chattels  ?  To  the  eye  of  the  British 
officer,  the  slaves  looked  preciselv  as 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
brought  to  the  island  bv  anv  other 
means.  He  could  see  nothing  out  hu- 
man beings ;  and  no  circumstances, 
leaving  this  character  on  them,  could 


have  authorized  him  to  deny  diem  hn* 
man  rights.  It  mattered  nothing  to 
him  how  they  came  to  the  island ;  for 
this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  ground  of 
their  claim  to  protection. 

A  case,  indeed,  is  imagined  in  the 
document,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
manner  of  transportation  of  slaves  to  a 
foreign  port  must  determine  the  char- 
acter in  which  they  shall  be  viewed. 
*' Suppose  an  American  vessel  widi 
slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  be 
captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  as  belong- 
ing to  some  belligerent,  while  the  Unit«i 
States  were  at  peace ;  suppose  such 
prize  carried  into  England,  and  the  ne«- 
trality  of  the  vessel  fully  made  out  ii 
the  proceedings  in  Admiralty,  and  a  res- 
toration consequently  decreed ;  in  mch 
case  must  not  the  slaves  be  restored 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which  tbev 
were  when  the  capture  was  mader 
Would  any  one  contend  that  the  feict  of 
their  having  been  carried  into  £ngland 
by  force  set  them  free  ?  "  I  r&gHjy  mh 
doubtedly  they  would  be  free  the  mo- 
ment they  should  enter  English  jurisdic- 
tion. A  writ  of  habeas  cot^us  could  and 
would  and  must  be  granted  them,  if  de- 
manded by  themselves  or  their  friends, 
and  no  court  would  dare  to  remit  tlieB 
to  their  chains ;  and  this  is  not  only 
English  law,  but  in  the  spirit  of  nniver- 
sal  law.    In  this  case,  however,  cob- 

gensation  would  undoubtedly  be  made 
y  the  captors  for  the  slaves,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  claim  in  the  slave-holder, 
ut  because  of  the  orinnal  wrong  by 
the  captors,  and  of  their  consequcat 
obligation  to  replace  the  vessel,  as  mnch 
as  possible,  in  the  condition  in  which 
she  was  found  at  the  moment  of  being 
seized  on  the  open  ocean,  where  she  was 
captured  on  groundless  suspicion,  where 
she  had  a  right  to  prosecute  her  voyue 
without  obstruction,  and  whence  ue 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
capturing  state  within  its  jurisdictioii 
and  made  subject  to  its  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particulariv  Ae 
circumstances  on  which  the  Lnited 
States  maintain  that  the  British  ao- 
thorities  were  bound  to  replace  the 
slaves  under  the  master  of  the  '^Creole," 
and  viobited  their  duty  in  setting  then 
free. 

It  is  insisted,  first,  that  "  the  « Creole* 
was  passing  from  one  port  to  another  ia 
a  voy^gib  petfectfy  lawful}^    We 
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bat  lament  that,  to  sustain  this  point  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  voyage,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  '^slaves  are  recognized  as 
property   by    the    Constitution  of   the 
United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists."    Were  this  true,  it  is 
one  oi  those  truths  which  respect  for  our 
country  should  prevent  our  intruding  on 
the  notice  of  strangers.    A  child  should 
throw  a  mantle  over  the  nakedness  of 
his  parent.     But  the  language  seems  to 
me  stronger  than  the  truth.    The  Con- 
stitution was  intended  not  to  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  property  in  the  States 
where  slaves  had  been  held.     But  the 
recognition  of  a  moral  right  in  the  slave* 
header  is  most  carefully  avoided  in  that 
instrament    Slaves  are  three  times  re- 
ferred to,  but  always  as  persons^  not  as 
property.    The  free  States  are,  indeed, 
Dound  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  ;  but 
these   are  to  be   surrendered,  not   as 
slaves,  but  as  *' persons  held  to  service.'^ 
The  clause  applies  as  much  to  fugitive 
apprentices  from  the  North  as  to  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  South.    The  history  of 
this    clause  is  singular.      In  the  first 
draught  of    the  Constitution  it   stood 
thus  :     '*  No  person,    legally    held   to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
regulations  subsisting  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up,"  &c.    Mr.  Madi- 
son tells  us  that  *'  the  term  '  legally '  was 
struck  out,  and  the  words,  'under  the 
laws   thereof,'  inserted  after  the  word 
'  State,'  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
some  who  thought  the  term  /ifra/ equivo- 
cal, and  favoring  the  idea  that  slavery 
was  legal  in  a  moral  view^  ♦    It  ought 
also  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  debate  in 
the    Convention  on  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  conferred  power  on 
Congress  to  abolish  the  importation  of 
slaves  in  1808,  "  Mr.  Madison  thought 
it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution 
the  idea  that  there  could  be  property  in 
men«"  f    Most  memorable  testimony  to 
the   truth  from  this  greatest  constitu- 
tional authority!    With  the  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  our  government  had  no 
apology  for  holding  up  the  great  na- 
tional charter  as  recognizing  property  in 
man.    The  phraseology  and  history  of 
the  Constitution  afFord  us  some  shelter, 
however   insufficient,  from    the   moral 

*  Madison  Papers,  p.  1589. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  1439,  30. 


condemnation  of  the  world ;    and  we 
should  not  gratuitously  cast  it  away.    . 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this 
clause  in  the  executive  document,  we 
rejoice  that  on  one  point  it  is  explicit. 
It  affirms  that  *' slaves  are  recognized 
as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists,^*  Here  we  have  the 
limit  precisely  defined  within  which  the 
Constitution  spreads  its  shield  over 
slavery.  These  limits  are,  ^^  the  States 
in  which  slavery  exists."  Beyond  these 
it  recognizes  no  property  in  man,  and, 
of  course,  beyond  these  it  cannot  take 
this  property  under  its  protection.  The 
moment  the  slave  leaves  the  States 
within  which  slavery  exists,  the  Con- 
stitution knows  nothing  of  him  as  prop- 
erty. Of  consequence,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  no  rieht  to  touch  the  case 
of  the  "  Creole."  As  soon  as  that  vessel 
passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  where  she  received  her  i>assengers, 
the  slaves  ceased  to  be  property,  in  the 
eye  of  the  Constitution.  The  national 
authorities  were  no  longer  bound  to 
interfere  with  and  to  claim  them  as 
such.  The  nation's  force  was  no  longer 
pledged  to  subject  them  to  their  masters. 
Its  relation  to  them  had  wholly  ceased. 
On  this  point  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
strictest  construction  of  the  instrument 
The  free  States  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  line  within  which  they  are 
pledged  to  the  dishonorable  office  of 
protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to 
the  first  consideration  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  of  the  '*  Creole  "  to 
the  assistance  of  the  British  authorities. 
The  voyage,  we  are  told,  was  "  perfectiy 
lawful.''  Be  it  so.  But  this  circum- 
stance, accordin^^  to  the  principles  of 
the  free  States,  involves  no  obligation 
of  another  community  to  enforce  slavery, 
or  to  withhold  from  the  slave  tiie  rights 
of  a  man.  Suppose  that  the  **  Creole  " 
had  sailed  to  Massachusetts  with  her 
slaves.  The  voyage  would  have  been 
**  lawful ;  "  but  on  entering  the  port  of 
Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced free.  The  "  right  of  property  " 
in  them  conferred  by  a  slave  State  would 
have  ceased.  The  lawfulness  of  the 
voyage,  then,  gives  the  slave-holder  no 
claim  on  anomer  government  into  the 
ports  of  which  his  slave  may  be  carried. 
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Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  perfect 
lawfulness  ''  of  the  voyage  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  "  Creole "  shipped  the 
slaves  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
law  of  Great  Britain  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  solely  under  the  law  of  America ;  so 
that  the  old  (question  recurs,  Whether 
a  local,  municipal  law,  authorizing  an 
American  vessel  to  convey  slaves,  binds 
all  nations,  to  whose  territory  these  un> 
happy  persons  may  be  carried,  to  regard 
them  as  property,  to  treat  them  as  the 
Farias  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
simple  question,  and  one  not  hard  of 
solution. 

"The  voyage  was  perfectly  lawful," 
we  are  told.  So  would  be  the  voyage 
of  a  Turkish  ship  freighted  with  Chns- 
tian  slaves  from  Constantinople.  Sup- 
pose such  a  vessel  driven  by  storms  or 
carried  by  force  into  a  Christian  port. 
Would  any  nation  in  Europe,  or  would 
America,  feel  itself  bound  to  assist  the 
Turkish  slaver,  to  replace  the  chains  on 
Christian  captives  whom  the  elements 
or  their  own  coura^  had  set  free,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  comity  and  hospitality 
and  usages  of  nations  the  law  of  hu- 
manity and  Christian  brotherhood  ? 

"Tiie  voyage,"  we  are  told,  "was 
perfectly  lawful"  Suppose,  now,  that 
a  slave-holding  country  should  pass  a 
law  ordaining  and  describing  a  chain  as 
a  badge  of  bondage,  and  authorizing  the 
owner  to  carry  about  his  slave  fastened 
to  himself  by  this  sign  of  property. 
Suppose  the  master  to  go  with  slave 
and  chain  to  a  foreign  country.  His 
journey  would  be  "  lawful ; "  but  would 
the  foreim  government  be  bound  to 
respect  this  ordinance  of  the  distant 
state  ?  Would  the  authorized  chain 
establish  property  in  the  slave  over  the 
whole  earth  ?  We  know  it  would  not ; 
and  why  should  the  authorized  vessel 
impose  a  more  real  obligation  ? 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  a  ves- 
sel, which  exempts  it  from  all  control 
in  the  ports  of  other  nations.  A  vessel 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  "an  extension 
of  the  territory"  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  nation,  we  are  told,  is  present  in 
the  vessel,  and  its  honor  and  rights  are 
involved  in  the  treatment  which  its  flag 
receives  abroad.  These  ideas  are  in 
the  main  true  in  regard  to  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  The  sea  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  nation.    It  is  subject  to 


none.  It  is  the  common  and  equal  prop- 
erty of  all.  No  state  has  jurisdictioa 
over  it.  No  state  can  write  its  laws  on 
that  restless  surface.  A  ship  at  sea 
carries  with  her  and  represents  the 
rights  of  her  country,  —  rights  equal  to 
those  which  any  other  enjoys.  The 
slightest  application  of  the  laws  of  an- 
other nation  to  her  is  to  be  resisted 
She  is  subjected  to  no  law  but  that  d 
her  own  country,  and  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  presses  eaually  on  all  states. 
She  may  thus  be  called,  with  no  violence 
to  lan|ruage,  an  extension  of  the  territory 
to  which  she  belongs.  But  suppose  her 
to  quit  the  open  sea  and  enter  a  port 
What  a  change  is  produced  in  her  con- 
dition !  At  sea  she  sustained  the  same 
relations  to  all  nations, — those  of  an 
equal.    Now  she  sustains  a  new  and 

eeculiar  relation  to  the  nation  which  she 
as  entered.  She  passes  at  once  under 
its  jurisdiction.  She  is  subject  to  its 
laws.  She  is  entered  by  its  officers.  If 
a  criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he  may 
be  pursued  and  apprehended.  If  her 
own  men  violate  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  may  be  seized  and  punished.  The 
nation  is  not  present  in  her.  She  has 
left  the  open  highway  of  the  ocean, 
where  all  nations  are  equals,  and  en- 
tered a  port  where  one  nation  alone  is 
clothed  with  authority.  What  matters 
it  that  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Nassaa 
is  owned  in  America.^  This  does  noc 
change  her  locality.  She  has  contracted 
new  duties  and  obli^tions  by  bdn; 
placed  under  a  new  jurisdiction.  Her 
relations  differ  essentially  from  thoK 
which  she  sustained  at  home  or  oo  tbc 
open  sea.  These  remarks  apply,  of 
course,  to  merchant  vessels  akne.  A 
ship  of  war  is  "an  extension  of  the  ter- 
ritory "  to  which  she  belongs,  not  only 
when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  a  for- 
eign port.  In  this  respect  she  resem- 
bles an  army  marching  by  consent 
through  a  neutral  country.  Neither 
ship  of  war  nor  army  faUs  under  the  ja- 
risdiction  of  foreign  states.  Merdiaat 
vessels  resemble  individuals.  Both  be- 
come subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
which  they  enter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
next  circumstance,  on  which  much  stress 
is  laid  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  oar 
government.  "  The  vessel  was  taken  to 
a  British  port,  not  voluntarily,  by  those 
who  had  tne  lawful  authority  over  her. 
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but  forcibly  and  violently,  against  the 
master's  will,  by  mutineers  and  murder- 
ers," &c. 

To  this  various  replies  are  contained 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  The  first  is, 
that  the  local  uiws  of  one  country  are 
not  transported  to  another,  and  do  not 
become  of  force  there,  because  a  vessel 
of  the  former  is  carried  by  violence  into 
the  ports  of  the  latter.  Another  is,  that 
a  vessel  entering  the  harbor  of  a  foreign 
state,  through  mutiny  or  violence,  is  not 
on  this  account  exempted  from  its  juris- 
diction or  laws.  She  may  not  set  its 
authorities  at  defiance  because  brought 
within  its  waters  against  her  own  will. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  local  laws  in- 
tended to  exclude  foreigners,  which  it 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  and  inhuman 
to  enforce  on  such  as  may  be  driven  to 
the  excluding  state  acainst  their  own 
consent.  But  as  to  the  laws  of  a  country 
founded  on  the  universal  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  these  are  binding 
on  foreign  vessels  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances they  may  be  brought  within 
its  jurisdiction.  There  is  still  another 
view  of  this  subject,  which  I  have  already 
urged,  but  which  is  so  important  as  to 
deserve  repetition.  The  right  of  the 
slaves  of  the  '*  Creole  "  to  liberation  was 
not  at  all  touched  by  the  mode  in  which 
(hey  were  brought  to  Nassau.  No  mat- 
ter now  they  got  there,  whether  by  sea, 
land,  or  air,  whether  by  help  of  samt  or 
sinner.  A  man's  right  to  freedom  is 
derived  from  none  of  these  accidents, 
but  inheres  in  him  as  a  man,  and  nothing 
which  does  not  touch  his  humanity  can 
impair  it.  The  slaves  of  the  "  Creole  " 
were  not  a  whit  the  less  men  because 
"  mutiny  "  had  changed  their  course  on 
the  ocean.  They  stood  up  in  the  port 
of  Nassau  with  all  the  attributes  of  men, 
and  the  government  could  not  without 
wrong  have  denied  their  character  and 
corresponding  claims. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  consid- 
eration of  another  circumstance  in  the 
case  of  the  **  Creole  "  on  which  stress  is 
laid.  We  are  told  by  our  government 
that  they  were  "  still  in  the  ship  "  when 
they  were  declared  frte,  and  on  this 
account  their  American  character,  that 
is,  the  character  of  slavery,  adhered  to 
them.  This  is  a  view  of  tne  case  more 
fitted  perhaps  than  any  other  to  impress 
the  inconsiderate.  The  slaves  had  not 
changed  their  position, — had  not  touched 


the  shore.  The  vessel  was  American. 
They  trod  on  American  planks ;  they 
slept  within  American  walls.  They  of 
course  belonged  to  America,  and  were 
to  be  viewed  only  in  their  American 
character.  To  this  reasoning  the  prin- 
c4ples  already  laid  down  furnish  an  easy 
answer.  It  is  true  that  the  slaves  were 
in  an  American  ship ;  but  there  is  an- 
other truth  still  more  pregnant ;  they 
were  also  in  another  country,  where 
American  law  has  no  power.  The  ves- 
sel had  not  carried  America  to  the  port 
of  Nassau.  The  slaves  had  changed 
countries.  What  though  they  were  there 
in  an  American  ship  ?  They  were  there- 
fore not  the  less  within  English  territory 
and  English  jurisdiction.  The  two  or 
three  inches  of  plank  which  separated 
them  from  the  waves  had  no  miraculous 
power  to  prevent  them  from  being  where 
they  were.  The  water  which  embo- 
somed the  vessel  was  English.  The  air 
they  breathed  was  English.  The  laws 
unaer  which  they  had  passed  were  Eng- 
lish. One  would  think,  from  the  rea- 
soning to  which  I  am  replying,  that  the 
space  occupied  by  a  vessel  in  a  foreign 
port  is  separated  for  a  time  from  the 
country  to  which  it  formerly  belonged  ; 
that  it  takes  the  character  ot  the  vessel, 
and  falls  under  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
which  she  appertains ;  that  the  author- 
ities which  have  controlled  it  for  ac^es 
must  not  enter  it,  whilst  the  foreign 
planks  are  floating  in  it,  to  repress  crime 
or  enforce  justice.  But  this  is  all  a  fic- 
tion. The  slaves,  whilst  in  the  ship, 
were  in  a  foreign  country  as  truly  as  if 
they  had  plunged  into  the  waves  or  set 
foot  on  shore. 

We  will  now  consider  another  circum- 
stance to  which  importance  is  attached 
in  the  document  of  our  executive.  We 
are  told  that  'Hhe  slaves  could  not  be 
regarded  as  having  become  mixed  up  or 
incorporated  with  the  British  population, 
or  as  having  changed  character  at  all, 
either  in  regard  to  country  or  personal 
condition."  To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
no  one  pretends  that  the  slaves  had 
become  Englishmen,  or  had  formed  a 
special  relation  to  Great  Britain,  on  ac- 
count of  which  she  was  compelled  to 
liberate  them.  It  was  not  as  a  part  of 
the  British  population  that  they  were 
declared  free.  Had  the  authorities  at 
Nassau  taken  this  ground,  they  might 
have  been  open  to  the  complaints  of 
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our  government.  The  slaves  were  pro- 
nounced free,  not  because  of  any  na- 
tional character  which  they  sustained, 
but  because  they  were  men,  and  be- 
cause Great  Britain  held  itself  bound  to 
respect  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to 
men.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  be  incorporated  with  die  british  pop- 
ulation in  order  to  acquire  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings.  One  great 
error  in  the  document  is,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  owe  nothing  to  a 
human  being  who  lands  on  its  shores, 
any  farther  than  his  nation  may  re- 
ouire.  It  is  thought  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  inquire  mto  his  nationality  and 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  this  im- 
poses. He  has  no  rights  to  set  up,  un- 
less his  own  government  stand  by  him. 
Thus  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  are  set  at  naught.  Thus 
all  rights  are  resolved  into  benefactions 
of  the  state,  and  man  is  nothing,  unless 
incorporated,  mixed  up,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  particular  country.  This  doc- 
trine is  too  monstrous  to  be  openly 
avowed,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  reasonings  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  man,  I  repeat  it,  is  older 
and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The 
slave  of  the  **  Creole "  had  no  other 
name  to  take.  His  own  country  had 
declared  him  not  to  be  a  citizen.  He 
had  been  scornfully  refused  a  place 
among  the  American  people.  He  was 
only  a  man ;  and  was  that  a  low  title  on 
which  to  stand  up  among  men  ?  Nature 
knows  no  higher  on  earth.  English  law 
knows  no  higher.  Shall  we  nnd  fault 
with  a  country  because  an  outcast  man 
landing  on  its  shore  is  declared  free 
without  the  formality  of  becoming  in- 
corporated with  its  population  ? 

The  slaves,  we  are  told  in  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  considering,  as  they 
had  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  mixed 
up  with  the  British  population,  had  not, 
therefore,  changed  their  character  either 
in  regard  to  **  country  or  condition." 
The  old  sophistry  reigns  here.  It  is 
taken  for  grantea  that  a  man  has  no 
character  but  that  of  country  and  con- 
dition. In  other  words,  he  must  be  re- 
garded by  forei^  states  as  belonging  to 
a  particular  nation,  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  and  no  other.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  a  primitive,  indeli- 
ble *'  character ''  fastened  on  a  man,  far 
more  important  than  that  of  "country 


or  condition ; "  and,  lookinj^  at  this,  1 
joyfully  accord  with  our  cabinet  in  say- 
ing that  the  slaves  of  the  ''  Creole ''  did 
not  "  change  their  character  "  by  toudi- 
ing  British  soil.  There  they  stood  with 
the  character  which  God  impressed  on 
them,  and  which  man  can  never  eCFace. 
The  British  authorities  eave  them  no 
new  character,  but  simplv  recognized 
that  which  they  had  worn  from  the  day 
of  their  birth,  —  the  only  one  whi^ 
cannot  pass  away. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  document  as 
groimds  of  complaint,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  this  I  have  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  uncertainty,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  satis^ctory  informa- 
tion. The  circumstance  is  this,  ''  that 
the  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  authorities  ; " 
that  these  "not  only  gave  no  aid,  bat 
did  actually  interfere  to  set  free  the 
slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to  disperse 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  m  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.** 
This  statement  is  taken  from  the  pro- 
,test  of  the  captain  and  crew  made 
at  New  Orleans,  which,  indeed,  uses 
much  stron^r  langua^,  and  charges 
on  the  British  authorities  much  mme 
exceptionable  interference.  Hiis,  as  I 
have  said,  is  to  be  suspected  of  exa^ 
geration  or  unjust  coloring,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  peculiar  falseness  in  the 
men  who  signed  it,  but  because  d 
the  tendency  of  passion  and  interest  to 
misconstrue  the  offensive  condnct  of 
others.  But  admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  complaint  of  the  document 
This  insists  that  the  English  authorities 
"  interfered  to  set  free  the  slaves."  I 
reply  that  the  authorities  did  not  and 
could  not  set  the  colored  men  free,  and 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  diey  were 
in  no  sense  slaves  in  the  Britisb  poet 
The  authorities  found  them  in  the  iurst 
instance  both  legally  and  actually  free. 
How,  then,  coiud  they  be  liberated? 
Thev  stood  before  the  magistrates  free 
at  tne  first  moment  They  bad  passed 
beyond  the  legislation  of  the  state  which 
had  imposed  their  chains.  They  had 
come  under  a  jurisdiction  which  knew 
nothing  of  property  in  man,  nothing  of 
die  reuttion  of  master  and  slave.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  British  waten 
the  legal  power  of  the    captain   over 
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them,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
ceased.  They  were  virtually  "beyond 
his  reach,"  even  whilst  on  Doard.  Of 
coarse,  no  act  of  the  authorities  was 
needed  for  their  liberation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  colored  men 
were  not  only  legally  free  on  entering 
the  British  port,  they  were  so  actually 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  British 
authorities  had  not  the  merit  of  exerting 
the  least  physical  power  to  secure  to 
them  their  right  to  liberty.  The  slaves 
had  liberated  themselves.  They  had 
imprisoned  the  captain.  They  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  vessel.  The 
British  authorities  interfered  to  liberate, 
not  the  colored  people,  but  the  captain  ; 
not  to  uphold,  but  arrest  "the  muti- 
neers.'* Their  action  was  friendly  to 
the  officers  and  crew.  In  all  this  action, 
however,  they  did  nothing,  of  course, 
to  reduce  the  slaves  a  second  time  to 
bondage.  Had  they,  in  restoring  the 
vessel  to  the  captain,  replaced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  liberated  slaves  under 
the  yoke,  ttiey  would  have  done  so  at 
their  peril.  How,  then,  could  they  free 
those  whom  they  knew  only  as  free? 
They  simply  declared  them  free,  —  de- 
clared a  matter  of  fact  which  could  not 
be  gpainsaid.  If  they  persuaded  them 
to  leave  the  ship,  they  plainly  acted  in 
this  as  counsellors  and  frienas,  and  ex- 
erted no  official  power. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  protest, 
that  the  magistrates  "  commanded  "the 
slaves  to  go  on  shore.  If  this  be  true, 
and  if  the  command  were  accompanied 
with  any  force,  they  indeed  committed 
a  wrong;  but  one,  I  fear,  for  which 
our  government  will  be  slow  to  seek 
redress.  They  wronged  the  liberated 
slaves.  These  were  free,  and  owed  no 
obedience  to  such  a  command.  They 
had  a  right  to  stay  where  they  were, 
a  right  to  return  to  America;  and  in 
being  compelled  to  go  on  shore  they 
received  an  injury  for  which  our  gov- 
ernment, if  so  disposed,  may  make  com- 
plaint. But  the  slaves  alone  were  the 
injured  party.  The  right  of  the  owner 
was  not  violated,  for  he  had  no  right. 
His  claim  was  a  nullity  in  the  British 
port.  He  was  not  known  there.  The 
law  on  which  he  stood  in  his  own  coun- 
try was  there  a  dead  letter.  Who  can 
found  on  it  a  complaint  against  the 
British  government.'* 

It  is  said  that  the  *'  comity  of  nations  " 


forbade  this  interference.  But  this 
comity  is  a  vague,  unsettled  law,  and 
ought  not  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  obligations  of  a  state  to  injured  men 
thrown  on  its  protection,  and  whose 
lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake.*  We 
must  wait,  however,  for  farther  light 
from  Nassau,  to  comprehend  the  whole 
case.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  au- 
thorities at  that  port  exerted  an  undue 
influence,  and  took  on  themselves  an 
undue  responsibility.  Among  the  lib- 
erated slaves  there  were  undoubtedly 
not  a  few  so  ignorant  and  helpless  as 
to  be  poorly  fitted  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  the  West  Indies,  among  strangers 
litUe  disposed  to  sympathize  with  their 
suffering^  or  aid  their  inexperience. 
These  ought  to  have  been  assured  of 
their  liberty ;  but  they  should  have  been 
left  to  follow,  without  any  kind  of  re- 
sistance, their  shrinking  from  an  un- 
known shore,  and  their  desire 'to  return 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  whenever 
these  feelings  were  expressed. 

I  know  not  that  I  have  overlooked 
any  of  the  considerations  which  are 
urged  in  the  executive  document  in 
support  of  our  complaints  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  case  of  the  "  Creole,"  I 
have  labored  to  understand  and  meet 
their  full  force.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  these  so  mi- 
nutely, and  to  repeat  what  I  deem  true 
principles  so  often.  But  the  necessity 
was  laid  on  me.  The  document  does 
not  lay  down  explicitly  any  great  prin- 
ciple with  which  our  claim  must  stand 
or  fall.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  skilful 
suggestion  of  various  circumstances 
which  strike  the  common  reader,  and 
which  must  successively  be  examined, 
to  §how  their  insufficiency  to  the  end 
for  which  they  are  adduced.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  give  something  of  a 
general  form  to  the  opinions  expressed 
m  it,  and  to  detect  under  these  a  gen- 
eral principle.  This  I  shall  proceed  to 
do,  as  necessary  to  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  this  paper.  The  opinions  scat- 
tered through  the  document  may  be 
thus  expressed :  —  "  Slaves,  pronounced 
to  be  property  by  American  law,  and 
shipped  as  such,  ought  to  be  so  re- 
garded by  a  foreign  government  on 
whose  shores  they  may  be  thrown. 
This  government  is  bound  to  regard 
the  national  stamp  set  on  them.     It  has 

*  See  Note  B  at  end  of  thb  article. 
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no  right  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  these  persons.  It  cannot  give  to 
them  the  character  or  privileges  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  earned.  Sup- 
pose a  government  to  have  declared 
opium  a  thing  in  which  no  property  can 
lawfully  exist  or  be  asserted.  Would 
it,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  take  the 
character  of  property  from  opium,  when 
driven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports, 
and  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  ?  Certainly 
not.  Neither,  because  it  declares  that 
men  cannot  be  property,  can  it  take  this 
character  from  slaves,  when  they  are 
driven  into  its  ports  from  a  country 
which  makes  them  property  by  its  laws. 
They  still  belong  to  the  distant  claimant ; 
his  right  must  not  be  questioned  or  dis- 
turbed ;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  his  power  over 
them  is  endangered  by  distress  or  mu- 
tiny.''  Such  are  the  opinions  of  the 
document^  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
they  involve  one  great  principle,  namely, 
this :  that  property  is  an  arbitrary  thing, 
created  by  governments ;  that  a  govern- 
ment may  make  any  thing  property  at 
its  will ;  and  that  what  its  subjects  or 
citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this 
sanction,  must  be  regarded  as  such, 
without  inquiry,  by  the  civilized  world. 
According  to  the  document,  a  nation 
may  attach  the  character  of  property  to 
whatever  it  pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike 
to  men  and  women,  beet  and  pork,  cot- 
ton and  rice ;  and  other  nations,  into 
whose  ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are 
bound  to  respect  its  laws  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist 
in  enforcing  them.  Let  our  country, 
through  its  established  government,  de- 
clare our  fathers  or  mothers,  sons  or 
daughters,  to  be  property,  and  they  be- 
come such,  and  the  right  of  the  master 
must  not  be  questioned  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  stated  in  plain  lan- 
guage, needs  no  labored  refutation ;  it 
is  disproved  by  the  immediate  testi- 
mony of  conscience  and  common-sense. 
Property  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  de- 
pendent wholly  on  man's  will.  It  has 
its  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature, 
and  these  cannot  be  violated  without 
crime.  It  is  plainly  the  intention  of 
Providence  that  certain  things  should 
be  owned,  —  should  be  held  as  property. 
They  fulfil  their  end  only  by  such  appro- 
priation.  The  material  world  was  plainly 


made  to  be  subjected  to  human  labor, 
and  its  products  to  be  moulded  by  skill  to 
human  use.  He  who  wins  them  by  honest 
toil  has  a  right  to  them,  and  is  wronged 
when  others  seize  and  consume  them. 
The  document  supposes  a  goyemment 
to  declare  that  opium  is  an  article  ia 
which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted, and  on  this  ^ound  to  wrest  it 
from  the  owner  and  throw  it  into  die 
sea;  and  this  it  considers  a  paraDd 
case  to  the  declaration  that  property  ia 
man  cannot  exist.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd?  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium,  is  bv 
Its  nature  fitted  and  designed  to  be  hA 
as  propcrtv.  The  man  who  rears  it  by 
his  capital,  industry,  and  skill  thus  es- 
tablishes a  right  to  it,  and  is  injured  if 
it  be  torn  from  him,  except  in  the  spe- 
cial case  where  some  higher  right  super- 
sedes that  of  property.  The  poppy  is  not 
wronged  by  being  owned  and  consumed 
It  has  no  intelligence,  no  conscience  for 
its  own  direcdon,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by 
the  wise  use  and  culture  oi  its  poweis. 
It  has  therefore  no  rights.  By  hoag 
appropriated  to  an  individual  it  docs 
good,  it  suffers  no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  prtmert?. 
They  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticles so  used  ;  and  where  these  grouids 
are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  case  cf 
human  beings,  it  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted. A  man  was  made  to  be  aa 
owner,  not  to  be  owned ;  to  acquire,  not 
to  become  property.  He  has  faculties 
for  the  government  of  himself.  He  has 
a  great  destiny.  He  sustains  tender  aad 
sacred  relations,  especially  those  of  par- 
ent and  husband,  and  with  the  dutki 
and  blessings  of  these  no  one  must  is- 
terfere.  As  such  a  being,  he  has  rights. 
These  belong  to  his  very  nature.  Thet 
belong  to  every  one  wno  partakes  it: 
all  here  are  equal.  He  therefoiv  may 
be  wronged,  and  is  most  erievooslV 
wronged,  when  forcibly  seized  by  a  fct 
low-creature,  who  has  no  other  nafioR 
and  rights  than  his  own.  and  seized  bf 
such  an  one  to  live  for  his  pleasure,  to 
be  bowed  to  his  absolute  wilt  to  be 
placed  under  his  lash,  to  be  sold,  drms 
from  home,  and  torn  from  parent,  wife, 
and  child,  for  another's  gain.  Does  an? 
parallel  exist  between  such  a  being  aofl 
opium  ?  Can  we  help  seeing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  nature  of  a  plant  and 
a  man  which  forbids  their  bei^g  coo- 
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founded  under  the  same  character  of 
property  ?  Is  not  the  distinction  recog- 
nized by  us  in  the  adtninistration  of  our 
laws  ?  When  a  man  from  the  South 
brings  hither  his  watch  and  trunk,  is  his 
right  to  them  deemed  a  whit  the  less 
sacred  because  the  laws  of  his  State 
cease  to  protect  them  ?  Do  we  not  rec- 
ognize them  as  his,  as  intuitively  and 
cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citi- 
zen of  our  own  State?  Are  they  not 
his,  here  and  evenrwhere  ?  Do  we  not 
feel  that  he  would  oe  wronged  were  they 
torn  from  him  ?  But  when  he  brings  a 
slave,  we  do  not  recognize  his  property 
in  oiu:  fellow-creature.  We  pronounce 
the  slave  free.  Whose  reason  and  con- 
science do  not  intuitively  pronounce  this 
distinction  between  a  man  and  a  watch 
to  be  just  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  this 
is  a  distinction  for  moralists,  not  for 
governments ;  that,  if  a  government  es- 
tablishes property,  however  unjustly,  in 
human  beings,  this  is  its  own  concern, 
and  the  concern  of  no  other :  and  that 
articles  on  board  its  vessels  must  be 
recognized  by  other  nations  as  what  it 
declares  them  to  be,  without  any  question 
as  to  the  morality  or  fitness  01  its  meas- 
ures. One  nation,  we  are  told,  is  not 
to  interfere  with  another.  I  need  not 
repeat,  in  reply,  what  I  have  so  often 
said^  that  a  government  has  solemn 
duties  towards  every  human  being  en- 
tering Its  ports  —  duties  which  no  local 
law  about  propertv  in  another  country 
can  in  any  degree  impair.  I  would  only 
say,  that  a  government  is  not  bound  in 
all  possible  cases  to  respect  the  stamp 
put  by  another  government  on  articles 
transported  in  the  vessels  of  the  latter. 
The  comity  of  nations  supposes  that 
in  all  such  transactions  respect  is  paid 
to  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
Suppose  a  government  to  declare  cot- 
ton to  be  horses,  to  write  "  Horse  "  on 
all  the  bales  within  its  limits,  and  to 
set  these  down  as  horses  in  its  custom- 
house papers ;  and  suppose  a  cargo  of 
these  to  enter  a  port  where  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will  the 
comity  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  na- 
tion to  question  the  character  which  has 
been  amxed  by  law  to  the  bales  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  ?  Can  a 
law  change  the  nature  of  things,  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations  ?  Must  offi- 
cers be  stone-blind  through  "  comity  "  ? 


Would  it  avail  any  thing  to  say,  that, 
by  an  old  domestic  institution  in  the 
exporting  country,  cotton  was  pro- 
nounced horse,  and  that  such  institu- 
tion must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
foreigners  ?  Now,  in  the  estimation  of 
England  and  of  sound  morality,  it  is  as 
hard  to  turn  man  into  property  as  horses 
into  cotton,  and  this  estimation  England 
has  embodied  in  its  laws.  Can  we  ex- 
pect such  a  country  to  reverence  the 
stamp  of  property  on  men,  because  at- 
tached to  them  by  a  foreign  land  } 

The  executive  document  not  only 
maintains  the  obligation  of  the  Englisn 
authorities  to  respect  what  the  South 
had  stamped  on  the  slave,  but  main- 
tains earnestly  that  "the  English  au- 
thorities had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  on  board."  Now,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dispute  about  this  right ; 
for  the  British  authorities  did  not  ex- 
ercise it,  —  did  not  need  it.  The  truth 
of  the  case,  and  the  whole  truth,  they 
could  not  help  seeine;,  even  had  they 
wished  to  remain  blind.  Master,  crew^ 
passengers,  colored  people,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  latter  were 
shipped  as  slaves.  Their  character 
was  thus  forced  on  the  government, 
which  of  course  had  no  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  case.  By  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, slavery  could  not  be  recognized 
within  its  jurisdiction.  No  human  be- 
ing: could  be  recognized  as  property. 


The  authorities  had  but  one  question 
to  ask :  Are  these  poor  creatures  men  ? 
and  to  solve  this  question  no  right  of 
search  was  needed.  It  solved  itself. 
A  single  glance  settled  the  point.  Of 
course  we  have  no  ground  to  complain 
of  .a  busy  intermeddling  with  cargo  and 
persons,  to  determine  their  character, 
by  British  authorities. 

I  have  thus  finished  my  examination 
of  the  document,  and  shall  conclude  with 
some  general  remarks.  And  first,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
tone  of  inhumanity  which  pervades  it. 
I  have  said  at  the  beginning  that  I 
should  make  no  personal  strictures  ;  and 
I  have  no  thought  of  charging  on  our 
cabinet  any  singular  want  of  human  feel- 
ing. The  document  bears  witness,  not 
to  individual  hardness  of  heart,  but  to 
the  callousness,  the  cruel  insensibility, 
which  has  seized  the  community  at  large. 
Our  contact  with  slavery  has  seared  in 
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a  measure  almost  all  hearts.  Were  there 
a  healthy  tone  of  feeling  among  us,  cer- 
tain passages  in  this  document  would 
call  forth  a  burst  of  displeasure.  For 
example,  what  an  outrage  is  offered  to 
humanity  in  instituting  a  comparison 
between  man  and  opium,  in  treating 
these  as  having  equal  rights  and  equal 
sanctity,  in  degrading  an  immortal  child 
of  God  to  the  level  of  a  drug,  in  placing 
both  equally  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  leg- 
islators !  To  an  unsophisticated  man 
there  is  not  only  inhumanity,  but  irrc- 
ligion,  in  thus  treating  a  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  infinitely  dear 
to  the  Universal  Father. 

In  the  same  tone,  the  slaves,  who  re- 
gained their  freedom  by  a  struggle  which 
cost  the  life  of  a  white  man,  and  by 
which  one  of  their  own  number  perished, 
are  set  down  as  ^*  mutineers  and  mur- 
derers." Be  it  granted  that  their  vio- 
lence is  condemned  by  the  Christian 
law.  Be  it  granted  that  the  assertion 
of  our  rights  must  not  be  stained  with 
cruelty;  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  die 
slaves  than  to  inflidt  death  on  our  op- 
pressor. But  is  there  a  man,  having 
a  manly  spirit,  who  can  withhold  au 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  men 
who,  having  grown  up  under  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  slavery,  yet  had  the 
courage  to  put  life  to  hazard  for  liberty  ? 
Are  jSeemen  slow  to  comprehend  and 
honor  the  impulse  which  stirs  men  to 
break  an  unjust  and  degrading  chain? 
Would  the  laws  of  any  free  state  pro- 
nounce the  taking  of  life  in  such  a  case 
**  murder  "  ?  Because  a  man,  under  co- 
ercion, whilst  on  his  way  to  a  new  yoke, 
and  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  force 
from  wife  and  children  and  home,  sheds 
blood  to  escape  his  oppressor,  is  he  to 
be  confounded  with  the  vilest  criminals  ? 
Does  a  republic,  whose  heroic  age  was 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  whose  illus- 
trious men  earned  their  glory  in  a  san- 
guinary conflict  for  rights,  find  no  miti- 
gation of  this  bloodshed  in  the  greater 
wrongs  to  which  the  slave  is  subjected  ? 
This  letter  would  have  lost  nothing  of 
its  force  —  it  would  at  least  have  shown 
better  taste  —  had  it  consulted  humanity 
enough  to  be  silent  about  **  opium  "  and 
*'  murder." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  another  view 
of  the  document.  This  declaration  of 
national  principles  cannot  be  too  much 
lamented  and  disapproved  for  the  dis- 


honor it  has  brought  on  our  country.  It 
openly  anays  us,  as  a  people,  against 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  mrows 
us  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  through  the  earth.  The  grand 
distinction  of  our  Revolution  was,  that 
it  not  only  secured  the  independence  oL 
a  single  nation,  but  asserted  the  rights 
of  mankind.  It  gave  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  an  impulse  which,  notwitnstaml- 
ing  the  dishonor  cast  on  the  cause  hj 
the  excesses  of  France,  is  still  activ 
deeply  and  broadly  on  the  civilized  work! 
Since  that  period  a  new  conscioosoessof 
what  is  due  to  a  human  being  has  beea 
working  its  way.  It  has  penetrated  into 
despotic  states.  Even  in  countries 
where  the  individual  has  no  constitn- 
tional  means  of  controlling  govenunent, 
personal  liberty  has  a  sacredness  and 
protection  never  known  before.  Amoi^ 
the  triumphs  of  this  spirit  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  one  of  the  most  signal  is 
the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
cry  for  emancipation  swells  and  spreads 
from  land  to  land.  And  whence  oomei 
the  opposing  cry  ?  From  St.  Peten- 
burg  ?  From  Constantinople  ?  Fraa 
the  gloomy,  jealous  cabinets  of  des- 
potism ?  No ;  but  from  republican  A^le^ 
ica !  from  that  country  whose  Dedan^ 
tion  of  Independence  was  an  era  is 
human  history  I  The  nations  of  tiie 
earth  are  beginning  to  proclaim  that 
slaves  shall  not  breathe  their  air«  that 
whoever  touches  their  soil  shaU  be  6ee 
Republican  America  protests  against 
this  reverence  for  ri^t  and  humanity; 
and  summons  the  nations  to  enforce  her 
laws  against  the  slave.  O  my  conntiy' 
hailed  once  as  the  asylum  of  the  op> 
pressed,  once  consecrated  to  libeitT. 
once  a  name  pronounced  with  tears  of 
jov  and  hope!  now  a  by-word  2x000% 
tb(  nations,  the  scorn  of  the  verysah- 
jects  of  despotism  !  How  art  thon  hJ- 
en.  morning-star  of  freedom !  .And 
has  it  come  to  this  }  Must  thy  childres 
blush  to  pronounce  thy  name?  Most 
we  cower  in  the  presence  of  the  Qm- 
tian  world  ?  Must  we  be  d^;raded  to 
the  lowest  place  among  Chnstian  oa- 
tions  ?  Is  the  sword  which  wrongiit 
out  our  liberties  to  be  unsheathed  nov 
to  enforce  the  dainas  of  sLaverv  oa 
foreign  states  ?  Can  we  bear  this  fann- 
ing shame?  Are  the  free  States  pre- 
pared to  incur  this  infamy  and  crime? 
*'  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Ei^^tand' 
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I  learned  this  line  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  in  imagination  I  took  flight  to  the 
soil  which  could  never  be  tainted  by 
slaves.  Through  the  spirit  which  spoke 
in  that  line  England  has  decreed  that 
slaves  cannot  mathe  in  her  islands. 
Ought  we  not  to  rejoice  in  this  new 
conquest  of  humanity  }  Ought  not  the 
tidings  of  it  to  have  been  received  with 
beaming  eyes  and  beating  hearts  ?  In* 
stead  of  this,  we  demand  that  humanity 
shall  retrace  her  steps,  and  liberty  resign 
her  trophies.  We  call  on  a  great  nation 
to  abandon  its  solemnly  pronounced 
conviction  of  duty,  Hs  solemnly  pledged 
respect  for  human  rights,  ancl  to  do 
what  it  believes  to  be  unjust,  inhuman, 
and  base.  Is  there  nothing  of  insult  in 
such  a  demand  ?  This  case  is  no  com^ 
mon  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy, 
not  an  ordinary  diplomatic  concern.  A 
whole  people,  irom  no  thought  of  policy, 
but  planting  itself  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice and  of  Christianity,  sweeps  slavery 
from  its  soil,  and  declares  that  no  slave 
shall  tread  there.  This  profound  re- 
ligious conviction,  in  which  all  Christian 
nations  are  joining  her,  we  come  in  con- 
flict with,  openly  and  without  shame. 
Is  this  an  enviable  position  for  a  coun- 
try which  would  respect  itself  or  be  re- 
spected by  the  world?  It  is  idle,  and 
worse  than  idle,  to  say,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  that  England  has  no  motive  but  pol- 
icy in  her  movements  about  slavery.  He 
wno  says  so  talks  ignorantly  or  reck- 
lessly. I  have  studied  abohtionism  in 
England  enoueh  to  assure  those  who 
have  neglected  it  that  it  was  the  act, 
not  of  the  politician,  but  of  the  poople. 
In  this  respect  it  stands  alone  in  history. 
It  was  a  disinterested  movement  of  a 
Christian  nadon  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
strangers,  beginning  with  Christians, 
catrfied  through  by  Christians.  The 
government  resisted  it  for  years.  The 
government  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  No  act  of  the 
English  nation  was  ever  so  national,  so 
tru^  the  people's  act,  as  this.  And 
can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  now  solemnly  adopted 
policy  of  a  great  nation?  Were  Eng- 
land to  concede  this  point,  she  would 
prove  herself  false  to  known,  acknowl- 
edged truth  and  duty.  Her  freshest, 
proudest  laurel  would  wither.  The  toils 
and  prayers  of  her  Wilberforces,  Clark- 
sons,  and  a  host  of  holy  men,  which  now 


invoke  God*s  blessings  on  her,  would  be 
turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and 
call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

In  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,nothing 
is  farther  from  my  mind  than  a  dispo- 
sition to  defend  the  public  policy  or  in- 
stitutions of  tnat  country.  In  this  case, 
as  in  most  others,  the  people  are  better 
than  their  rulers.  England  is  one  of 
the  last  countries  of  which  I  am  ready 
to  become  a  partisan.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy, 
institutions,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
all  other  nations  regard  with  jealousy 
and  dislike.  Great  Britain,  with  all  her 
progress  in  the  arts,  has  not  learned  the 
art  of  inspiring  confidence  and  love. 
She  sends  forth  her  bounty  over  the 
earth,  but,  politically  considered,  has 
made  the  world  her  foe.  Her  Chinese 
war,  and  her  wild  extension  of  dominion 
over  vast  re^ons  which  she  cannot  rule 
well  or  retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that 
she  is  falling  a  prey  to  the  disease  under 
which  great  nations  have  so  often  per* 
ished. 

To  a  man  who  looks  with  sympathy 
and  brotherl3r  regard  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
^'  lower  classes,"  England  must  present 
much  which  is  repulsive.  Though  a 
monarchy  in  name,  she  is  an  aristoc- 
racy in  fact ;  and  an  aristocratical  caste, 
however  adorned  by  private  virtue,  can 
hardly  help  sinking  an  infinite  chasm 
between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men. 
A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief 
power  of  the  state,  cannot  but  rule  in 
the  spirit  of  an  order,  cannot  respect 
the  mass  of  the  people,  cannot  feel  that 
for  them  government  chiefly  exists  and 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  that  for 
them  the  nobleman  holds  his  rank  as  a 
trust  The  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders at  the  present  moment  is  a  mourn- 
ful commentary  on  English  institutions 
and  civilization.  The  multitude  are  de- 
pressed in  that  country  to  a  degree  of 
Ignorance,  want,  and  misery  which  must 
touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone. 
In  tiie  civilized  world  there  are  few  sad- 
der spectacles  than  the  contrast,  now 
presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  luxury  with  the  starvation  of 
thousands  and  ten  thousands,  crowded 
into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventilation 
or  light,  compared  with  which  the  wig- 
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warn  of  the  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
famine,  brutal  degradation,  in  the  neign- 
borhood  and  presence  of  stately  man- 
sions which  rin^  with  gayety  anci  dazzle 
with  pomp  and  unboundea  profusion, 
shock  us  as  no  other  wretchedness  does  ; 
and  this  is  not  an  accidental,  but  an  al- 
most necessaiy  effect  of  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  anci  the  spirit  of  trade  acting 
intensely  together.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  private  charity  of  England, 
though  almost  incredible,  makes  little 
impression  on  this  mass  of  misery  ;  thus 
teaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  '*  just 
before  being  generous,"  and  not  to  look 
to  private  munificence  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  selfish  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the 
course  of  England  in  reference  to  sla- 
very, I  see  as  plainly  as  any  the  wrongs 
ana  miseries  under  whicn  her  lower 
classes  groan.  I  do  not  on  this  account, 
however,  subscribe  to  a  doctrine  very 
common  in  this  country,  that  the  poor 
Chartists  of  England  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  our  slaves.  Ah,  no  !  Mis- 
cry  is  not  slavery ;  and,  were  it  greater 
than  it  is,  it  would  afford  the  slave-holder 
no  warrant  for  trampling  on  the  rights 
and  the  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  Chartist,  depressed  as  he  is,  is  not 
a  slave.  The  blood  would  rush  to  his 
cheek,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  swell  his 
emaciated  forrn,  at  the  suggestion  of  re- 
lieving his  misery  by  reducing  him  to 
bondage  ;  and  this  sensibility  snows  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
the  slave.  He  has  rights,  and  knows 
them.  He  pleads  his  own  cause,  and 
just  and  good  men  plead  it  for  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  testimony,  intelli- 
gence IS  spreading  among  the  chartists ; 
so  is  temperance ;  so  is  self-restraint 
They  feel  themselves  to  be  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  do  not  belong  to 
another.  They  meet  together  for  free 
discussion,  and  their  speeches  are  not 
wanting  in  strong  sense  and  strong  ex- 
pression. Not  a  few  among  them  have 
seized  on  the  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
their  class  by  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  here  is  a  living  seed, 
the  promise  of  immeasurable  good.  Shall 
such  men,  who  aspire  after  a  better  lot, 
and  among  whom  strong  and  generous 
spirits  are  springing  up,  be  confounded 
with  slaves,  whose  lot  admits  no  change, 
who  must  not  speak  of  wrongs  or  think 
of  redress,  whom  it  is  a  crime  to  teach 


to  read,  to  whom  even  tiie  Bible  is  i 
sealed  book,  who  have  do  future,  no 
hope  on  this  side  death  ? 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  England :  yet 
I  do  not  forget  our  debt  or  tne  debt  of 
the  world  to  her.  She  was  the  mother 
of  our  freedom.  She  has  been  the  bid- 
wark  of  Protestantism.  What  nation  has 
been  more  fruitful  in  great  men,  in  men 
of  genius  ?  What  nation  can  compare 
with  her  in  munificence  ?  What  natioQ 
but  must  now  acknowledge  her  oori- 
valled  greatness  ?  That  little  ishad 
sways  a  wider  empire  than  the  Roman, 
and  has  a  power  of  blessing  iwanKwt 
never  before  conferred  on  a  pcopk. 
Would  to  God  she  could  learn  —  what 
nation  never  yet  learned  —  so  to  use 
power  as  to  inspire  confidence,  not  fear, 
so  as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratitode, 
not  its  jealousy  and  reven^ ! 

But  whatever  be  the  claims  of  £ng|- 
land  or  of  any  other  state,  I  must  cfii^ 
to  my  own  country  with  strong  prefer- 
ence, and  cling  to  it  even  now,  in  this 
dark  day,  this  day  of  her  humiliatioB, 
when  she  stands  before  the  world 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  dishon- 
esty, and,  too  truly,  with  the  crime  of 
resisting  the  progress  of  freedom  on  the 
earth.  After  aS,  she  has  her  gkxy. 
After  all,  in  these  free  States  a  man  is 
still  a  man.  He  knows  his  risfats,  be 
respects  himself,  and  acknowle^cs  the 
equal  claim  of  his  brother.  We  have 
order  without  the  display  of  force.  We 
have  government  without  soldiers,  spies, 
or  the  constant  presence  of  coerdoa 
The  rights  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  conscience,  of  worship,  are  en- 
joyed to  the  full  without  violence  or 
dangerous  excess.  We  are  even  cfis- 
tinguished  by  kindliness  and  good  tem- 
per amidst  this  unbounded  freedom. 
The  individual  is  not  lost  in  the  mas&, 
but  has  a  consciousness  of  self-subsist- 
ence, and  stands  erect  That  character 
which  we  call  manliness  is  stamped  on 
the  multitude  here  as  nowhere  ehe. 
No  aristocracy  interferes  with  the  natn- 
ral  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  No 
hierarchy  weighs  down  the  intellect 
and  makes  the  church  a  prison  to  the 
soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  break  every 
chain.  I  make  no  tK»ast  of  my  coon- 
try's  progress,  marvellous  as  it  has 
been.  I  feel  deeply  her  defects.  But 
in  the  language  oi  Cowper,  I  can  say 
to  her,  — 
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"  Vet,  being  freet  I  love  thee ;  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside.*' 

Oar  country  is  free ;  this  is  its  glory. 
How  deeply  to  be  lamented  is  it  that 
this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  slavery  in  any  part  of  our  territory  ! 
The  distant  foreigner,  to  whom  Amenca 
is  a  point,  and  who  communicates  the 
taint  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  hears  with 
derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points 
with  a  sneer  to  our  ministers  in  London 
not  ashamed  to  plead  the  rights  of  sla- 
very before  the  civilized  world.  He 
ought  to  learn  that  America,  which 
shrinks  in  his  mind  into  a  narrow  unity, 
is  a  league  of  sovereignties  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  destined,  unless  disunited, 
to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  that  a 
gpreat  majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no 
slaves ;  that  a  vast  proportion  of  its 
wealth,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
arts  belongs  to  the  wide  region  not 
blighted  by  this  evil ;  that  we  of  the 
free  States  cannot  touch  slavery,  where 
it  exists,  with  one  of  our  fingers ;  that 
it  exists  without  and  against  our  will ; 
and  that  our  necessity  is  not  our  choice 
and  crime.*  Still,  the  cloud  hangs  over 
us  as  a  people,  —  the  only  dark  and  men- 
acing cloud.  Can  it  not  be  dispersed  ? 
Will  not  the  South,  so  alive  to  honor,  so 
ardent  and  fearless,  and  containing  so 
many  elements  of  greatness,  resolve  on 
the  destruction  of  what  does  not  profit 
and  cannot  but  degrade  it !  Must  sla- 
very still  continue  to  exist,  a  firebrand 
at  home  and  our  shame  abroad  ?  Can 
we  of  the  free  States  brook  that  it  should 
be  thrust  perpetually  by  our  diplomacy 
on  the  notice  of  a  reproving  world  ?  that 
it  should  become  our  distinction  among 
the  nations  ?  that  it  should  place  us  be- 
hind all }  Can  we  endure  that  it  should 
control  our  public  councils,  that  it  should 
threaten  war,  should  threaten  to  assert 
its  claims  in  the  thunder  of  our  artillery  .^ 
Can  we  endure  that  our  peace  should  be 
broken,  our  country  exposed  to  invasion, 
our  cities  stormed,  our  fields  ravaged, 
our  prosperity  withered,  our  progress 
arrested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes 
turned  into  deserts,  not  for  rights,  not 
for  liberty,  not  for  a  cause  which  human- 
ity smiles  on  and  God  will  bless,  but  to 
rivet  chains  on  fellow-creatures,  to  ex- 

*  See  Note  C  at  end  of  this  article. 


tend  the  law  of  slavery  throughout  the 
earth  ?  These  are  great  auestions  for 
the  free  States.  I  must  aefer  the  an- 
swer of  them  to  another  time.  The 
duties  of  the  free  States  in  relation  to 
slavery  deserve  the  most  serious  regard. 
Let  us  implore  Him  who  was  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  and  who  has  shielded  us  in 
so  many  perils,  to  open  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  what  is  true  and  just  and  good, 
to  continue  our  union  at  home  and  our 
peace  abroad,  and  to  make  our  country 
a  living  witness  to  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, of  reverence  for  right  on  our  own 
shores  and  in  our  intercourse  with  all 
nations. 


Part  II. 

The  first  part  of  this  tract  was  de-' 
voted  to  an  examination  of  the  affair  of 
the  "  Creole."  Its  object,  however,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so 
much  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular case  as  to  set  forth  general  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity  which 
have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations. 
I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in  view  in 
this  second  part  of  my  remarks,  which 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  "  Creole," 
but  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  duties  of  the  free  States.  My  great 
aim  in  what  I  have  written  and  now  write 
on  matters  of  public  interest  is,  to  reunite 
politics  and  morality ;  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of 
God.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
miseries  of  nations  is  the  divorce  which 
has  taken  place  between  politics  and 
morality ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  better 
day  till  this  breach  be  healed.  Men  in- 
trusted with  government  have  always 
been  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as 
absolved  from  the  laws  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Falsehoods  and  frauds  are 
allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their 
party.  To  maintain  themselves  against 
their  opponents,  they  may  even  involve 
nations  in  war;  ana  the  murders  and 
robberies  which  follow  this  crime  are 
not  visited  on  their  heads  by  human  jus- 
tice. In  all  times  government  has  been 
the  grand  robber,  the  grand  murderer, 
and  has  yet  escaped  the  deep  reproba- 
tion which  breaks  forth  against  private 
guilt  Such  profligacy  pervades  the 
sphere  of  political  action,  that  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  people  is  well-nigh  with- 
drawn from  public  men  ;  and  a  virtuous 
statesman  is  involved  in  the  suspicions 
which  his  unprincipled  associates  have 
drawn  upon  his  vocation.  Public;iife  is 
thought  to  release  men  not  only  from 
the  obligations  of  justice,  but  from  the 
restraints  of  good  noanners  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  the  debates  of  Conmss  are  too 
often  polluted  by  vulgar  abuse,  threats* 
and  brawls.  So  low  is  the  standard  of 
political  life,  that  a  man  is  smiled  at  for 
his  simplicity  who  talks  of  introducing 
religion  into  the  conduct  of  public  a^ 
fairs.  Religion,  it  is  thought,  belongs  to 
Sabbaths  and  churches,  and  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  in  cabinets  or  halls  of 
legislation  as  a  delicate  lady  on  a  field 
of  battle.  A  stranger  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
'stationed  at  the  doors  of  ledslative 
chambers  to  forbid  entrance  to  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  God,  and  that  nothing  but 
man's  impotence  prevents  the  exclusion 
of  Him  whose  holy  presence  fills  the 
universe. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive,  in 
citizens  and  rulers,  the  conviction  of  the 
supremacv  of  the  moral.  Christian  law. 
Could  this  be  done,  the  earth  would 
cease  to  be  what  in  a  measure  it  now 
is,  the  image  of  hell,  and  would  begin  to 
grow  green  again  with  the  plants  of  par- 
adise. Religion,  the  only  true  guide  of 
life,  the  guardian  and  inspirer  of  all  the 
virtues,  should  especially  reign  over  the 
deliberations  of  governments,  by  which 
the  weal  and  woe  of  nations,  the  solemn 

Questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and 
eath,  are  determined.  On  this  account 
every  man  who  has  studied  human  duty, 
human  perfection,  human  happiness, 
has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  speak  on 
matters  of  public  concern,  though  his 
judgment  ma^  be  contemned  by  hack- 
neyed politicians.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  thought  by  some  that  politics  are 
mysteries,  which  only  the  initiated  must 
deal  with.  But  in  this  country  they 
belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions 
are  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  profess.  Christianity 
was  meant  to  be  brought  into  actusd 
life.  The  high  and  the  Tow,  private  and 
public  men,  are  alike  to  bow  before  it. 
To  remove  any  sphere  of  human  action 
from  its  cognizance  is  virtually  to  deny 


its  divinity,  and  to  absolve  all  men  from 
its  control.  Under  these  impressions  I 
shall  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  free 
States.  Duties  rank  higher  than  in- 
terests, and  deserve  the  first  regard. 
It  is  my  particular  object  to  consider 
the  obligations  of  the  free  States  u 
regard  to  slavery ;  but  I  shall  not  stop 
at  these.  Other  obligations  need  to  be 
pressed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  con- 
fine one's  self  within  rigid  bounds,  whea 
the  subject  of  duty  is  discussed ;  and 
accordingly  I  shall  add  remarks  on  a 
few  topics  not  intimately  connected 
with  slavery,  though,  in  truth,  this  fob- 
ject  will  be  found  to  insinuate  itself  inl'i 
all. 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  free 
States ;  but  it  is  important  to  obsene 
that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely  com- 
munities represented  in  legislatures,  hot 
much  more,  the  individusus.  the  people, 
who  compose  them.  I  shall  sp^k.  not 
of  what  we  are  bound  to  do  as  sovereiga- 
ties,  but  as  men,  as  Christians.  I  shal 
speak  not  merely  of  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  influence  whidi 
every  man  is  bound  to  exert  in  tlie 
sphere  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him  :  of  the  obligations  of  the  individul 
to  bring  public  opinion  and  public  afEain, 
as  far  as  he  may,  to  the  standard  of  tniik 
and  rectitude. 

I  insist  on  this,  because  the  feeliitf 
of  individual  responsibility  is  very  ibiicb 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
deference  of  Uie  private  man  to  the 
government  tmder  which  he  lives.  On 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  particular,  the 
responsibility  both  at  the  North  aad 
South  is  shifted  very  much  from  the 
individual  to  the  state.  The  private 
conscience  is  merged  in  the  pabEc 
What  the  government  determines,  the 
multitude  of  men  are  apt  to  think  right 
We  do  not  exercise  our  moral  judgiMBt 
because  it  has  been  forestalled  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  the  laws.  We  vt 
members  of  a  community,  and  this  re- 
lation triumphs  over  all  others. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  no  dectsioo  of 
the  state  absolves  us  from  the  moial 
law,  from  the  authority  of  conscience. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  our  wrong-doing  that 
the  artificial  organization  caQIed  sodetr 
has  done  wrong.  It  is  of  the  highest 
moment  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  a 
man's  relation  to  the  state  should  be 
rectified.     The  idea  of  this  relation  is 
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SO  exaggerated  and  perverted  as  to  im- 
pair the  force  of  every  other.  A  man's 
country  is  more  thought  of  than  his 
nature.  His  connection  with  a  particu- 
lar community  is  more  respected  than 
his  connection  with  God.  His  alliance 
with  his  race  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  by 
his  alliance  with  the  state.  He  must  be 
ready  to  give  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all 
its  rights  and  interests,  that  the  little 
spot  where  he  was  born  may  triumph  or 
prosper.  The  history  of  nations  is  very 
much  the  history  01  the  immolation  of 
the  individual  to  the  country.  His  na- 
tionality stands  out  before  all  his  other 
attributes.  The  nation,  represented  by 
one  or  a  few  individuals,  has  arrogated 
to  itself  the  dignity  of  being  the  fountain 
of  all  his  rights.  It  has  made  his  re- 
ligion for  him.  Its  will,  called  law,  has 
taken  place  of  all  other  laws.  It  has 
seized  on  the  individual  as  its  tool,  and 
doomed  him  to  live  and  die  for  its  most 
selfish  purposes.  The  sacredness  of  the 
individual  is  even  yet  so  little  understood 
that  the  freest  country  on  earth  is  talk- 
ing of  war.  because  a  local  law,  enslaving 
the  individual,  is  not  recognized  by  the 
whole  earth.  But  the  nation  is  not 
every  thing.  The  nation  is  not  the 
fountain  of  right.  Our  first  duties  are 
not  to  our  country.  Our  first  allegiance 
is  not  due  to  its  laws.  We  belong  first 
to  God,  and  next  to  our  race.  We  were, 
indeed,  made  for  partial,  domestic,  and 
national  ties  and  affections,  and  these 
are  essential  means  of  our  education  and 
happiness  in  this  first  stage  of  our  being ; 
but  all  these  are  to  be  kept  in  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  universal  justice  and  hu- 
manity. They  are  intended  to  train  us 
up  to  these.  In  these  consists  our  like- 
ness to  the  Divinity.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  will  be  seen  that  the 
following  remarks  are  not  addressed  to 
bodies  politic  so  much  as  to  individuals. 
The  duty  of  the  free  States  in  regard 
to  slavery  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads.  First,  these  States  are  bound  to 
construe  with  the  utmost  strictness  all 
the  articles  of  the  Constitution  which  in 
any  way  touch  on  slavery,  so  that  they 
may  do  nothing  in  aid  of  this  institution 
but  what  is  undeniably  demanded  by 
that  instrument ;  and  secondly,  they  are 
bound  to  seek  earnestly  such  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  will  remove 
this  subject  wholly  from  the  coenizance 
of  the  general  government ;  such  as  will 


be  just  alike  to  the  North  and  South ; 
such  as  will  release  the  North  from  all 
obligation  whatever  to  support  or  sanc- 
tion slavery,  and  as  will  insure  the  South 
from  all  attempts  by  the  free  States  to 
stir  up  the  slaves. 

First;  the  free  States  are  bound  to 
confine  all  action  in  regard  to  slavery  to 
the  narrowest  limits  which  will  satisfy 
the  Constitution.  Under  this  head,  our 
attention  is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the 
chie^f,  and  I  may  say  the  only  express, 
provision  of  the  instrument  relating  to 
this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  clause  re- 
quiring that  a  slave  escaping  into  the 
free  States  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  the 
claim  of  his  master.  This  provision  may 
seem  clear;  but  the  execution  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  its  end, 
and  yet  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
slavery  on  the  free  States,  is  not  easy. 
The  provision  was  designed  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  master  to  claim  tne  fugi- 
tive slave.  But,  in  doing  this,  a  Sir 
higher  good  than  the  recovery  of  a 
thousand  slaves  flying  from  the  South 
is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is,  the  freedom 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  North  ; 
and  we  are  bounci  to  insist  that  this  free- 
dom shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
peril.  This  danger  is  not  imaginary. 
Kidnapping  in  the  free  States  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  our 
connection  with  slavery,  and  it  has  been 
carried  on  with  circumstances  of  great 
barbari^.  Thus  slavery  has  been  re- 
cruited from  the  North. 

The  law  of  Congress  framed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  constitutional  provision  to 
which  we  have  referred  almost  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  give  shelter  to 
this  crime.  No  care  has  been  taken  to 
shield  the  colored  man  at  the  North. 
The  slave-holder  or  slave-hunter  may 
carry  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
as  a  fugitive,  and  may  himself  be  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case,  and  this  tribunal  may 
send  the  accused  to  perpetual  bondage. 
We  all  know  how  and  by  whom  a  com- 
mission of  justice  of  the  peace  is  often 
obtained.  We  know  that  a  claim  of 
more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  justice's  court.  We 
know  the  advantage  which  may  be  en- 
joyed before  such  a  magistrate  by  the 
rich  slave-holder  over  a  poor,  perhaps 
friendless,  laborer.  And  yet  to  this 
tribunal  it  is  given  to  pass  a  sentence 
on  a  human  being  as  terrible  as  death. 
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An  officer  not  trusted  with  the  adjudica- 
tion of  property  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars is  allowed  to  make  a  man  a  slave 
for  life. 

To  repair  this  great  injustice,  tq  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  our  citizens 
to  slavery,  some  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  held  themselves  bound  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
and  for  this  end  have  referred  the  sus- 
pected slave  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
given  him  the  benefit  of  trial  bv  jury. 
To  our  great  sorrow,  this  State  legisla- 
tion has  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  so  that  the 
colored  man  is  driven  back  to  the  court 
to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
before.  On  this  decree  it  becomes  me 
not  to  pass  sentence  ;  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  free  States  are  now  bound 
to  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  protect 
that  portion  of  their  citizens  exposed  to 
the  peril  of  being  carried  into  bondage. 

The  grand  principle  to  be  laid  down 
is,  that  It  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
preserve  a  free  citizen  from  being  made 
a  slave  than  to  send  back  a  fugitive 
slave  to  his  chain.  This  idea  is  to  rule 
over  and  determine  all  the  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Let  the  fugitive  be  deliv- 
ered up,  but  by  such  processes  as  will 
prevent  a  freeman  from  being  delivered 
up  also.  For  this  end  full  provision 
must  be  made.  On  this  point  the  Con- 
stitution, and  a  still  higher  law,  that  of 
nature  and  God,  speak  the  same  lan- 

fuage ;  and  we  must  insist  that  these 
igh  authorities  shall  be  revered. 
The  Constitution  opens  with  these 
memorable  words  :  **  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con.stitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  understood  and  conceded  that  this 
preamble  does  not  confer  on  the  national 
government  any  powers  but  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  subsequent  articles  of 
the  instrument ;  but  it  teaches,  and  was 
designed  to  teach,  the  spirit  in  which 
these  powers  are  to  be  interpreted  and 
brought  into  action.  "  To  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty "  is  enumerated 
among   the  purposes  of    the    national 


compact ;  and  whoever  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  knows  that  this 
was  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  con- 
ferred. That  the  libertv  of  each  man, 
of  the  obscurest  man  snould  be  invio- 
late, —  this  was  the  master-thou^t  in 
the  authors  of  this  immortal  charter. 
According  to  these  views,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  Congress,  as  their 
highest  constitutional  duty,  to  carry  into 
the  enactment  of  every  law  a  reverence 
for  the  freedom  of  eacn  and  all.  A  law 
palpably  exposing  the  freeman  to  be 
made  a  slave,  and  even  rendering  his 
subjection  to  this  cruel  doom  nearly 
sure,  is  one  of  the  most  unconstitutioDU 
acts,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be 
regarded,  which  the  national  legislature 
can  commit.  The  Constitution  is  vk>- 
lated,  not  only  by  the  assumption  of 
powers  not  conceded,  but  equally  bj 
using  conceded  powers  to  the  fhistratioD 
of  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred. 
In  the  law  regulating  the  delivery  of 
supposed  fugitives,  the  great  end  ot  the 
national  charter  is  sacrificed  to  an  acci- 
dental provision.  This  Constitutioii 
was  not  established  to  send  back  slaves 
to  chains.  The  article  requiring  this 
act  of  the  free  States  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
submitted  to  as  a  hard  necessity.  It 
did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  uie  in- 
strument ;  whilst  the  security  of  freedom 
was  its  great,  living,  all-pervading  idea. 
We  see  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  waip 
the  Constitution  to  its  purposes  in  die 
law  for  restoring  the  flying  bondman. 
Under  this  not  a  few,  having  not  <M!1t 
the  same  natural  but  legal  rights  with 
ourselves,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
lash  of  the  overseer. 

But  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitv- 
tion  protests  against  the  act  of  Congress 
on  this  point.  According  to  the  law  of 
nature,  no  greater  crime  against  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  committed  than  to 
make  him  a  slave.  This  is  to  strike  a 
blow  a^  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  aO 
his  rights  as  a  man ;  to  put  him  beneath 
his  race.  On  the  ground  of  the  iramn- 
table  law  of  nature,  our  government  has 
pronounced  the  act  of  making  a  man  a 
slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracr, 
—  a  capital  crime.  And  shall  the  same 
government  enact  or  sustain  a  law  which 
exposes  the  freeman  here  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery,  which  gives  facilities  to  the 
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unprincipled  for  accomplishing  this  in- 
finite wrong  ?  And  what  is  the  end  for 
which  the  freeman  is  so  exposed  ?  It 
is  that  a  man  flying  from  an  unjust  yoke 
may  be  forced  back  to  bondage,  —  an  end 
against  which  natural  and  divine  justice 
protests;  so  that,  to  confirm  and  per- 
petuate one  violation  of  the  moral  law, 
another  still  greater  is  left  open  and 
made  easy  to  the  kidnapper, 

There  seems  no  need  of  enlarging  on 
this  point  Every  man  who  enjoys  lib- 
erty can  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
made  a  slave,  to  be  held  and  treated  as 
property,  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
will,  to  arbitrarv  punishment,  to  the  loss 
of  wife  and  child,  at  another^s  pleasure. 
Every  man  knows  what  he  would  feel  at 
having  a  son  or  a  daughter  torn  from 
him  and  sent  to  slavery.  And  liberty  is 
not  a  whit  dearer  to  us  than  it  is  to  a 
human  brother  whose  only  misfortune  it 
is  to  wear  a  darker  skin.  We  are  bound 
to  extend  to  him  the  same  protection  of 
law  as  to  our  own  child. 

To  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual  sla- 
very  is  as  solemn  a  sentence  as  to  con- 
demn him  to  death.  Before  being  thus 
doomed  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  means 
of  defence  which  are  granted  to  a  man 
who  is  tried  for  his  Wit.  AH  the  rules, 
forms,  solemnities  by  which  innocence 
is  secured  from  being  confounded  with 
guilt  he  has  a  right  to  demand.  In  the 
present  case  the  principle  is  eminently 
applicable,  that  many  guilty  should  es- 
cape rather  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer  ;  because  the  guilt  of  run- 
ning away  from  an  "  owner  "  is  of  too 
ibint  a  color  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the 
best  eyes,  whilst  that  of  enslaving  the 
free  is  of  the  darkest  hue. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
man  shall  *'  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law.''  A  man  delivered  up  as  a  slave  is 
deprived  of  all  property,  all  liberty,  and 
placed  in  a  condition  where  life  and  limb 
are  held  at  another's  pleasure.  Does  he 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  "  a  due  process  of 
law,  when  a  common  justice  of  the 
peace,  selected  by  the  master,  and  re- 
ceiving the  master  as  a  witness,  passes 
sentence  on  him  without  jury  and  with- 
out appeal  ? 

It  IS  of  great  importance  that  a  new 
and  satisfactory  law  on  this  subject 
should  be  passed  by  Congress.  It  is  a 
serious   evil   to   perpetuate    legislation 


against  which  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  protests.      In  this  -country 

fmblic  opimon  is  the  strength  of  the 
aws,  is  the  grand  force  with  which  the 
public  authorities  must  surround  them- 
selves. The  present  law  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitive  slaves  is  reprobated,  not 
by  the  passions,  but  by  the  deliberate 
moral  judgments  of  large  portions  of  the 
free  States  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
cannot  be  executed.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  evading  it  without  force. 
In  some  parts  of  die  country,  I  fear,  it 
might  be  resisted  by  force,  should  its 
execution  be  urged ;  and  although  a  law 
demanded  by  justice  should  never  be 
3delded  to  the  fear  of  tumult ;  though  we 
ought  to  encounter  violence  rather  than 
make  a  sacrifice  of  duty ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  most  unwise  to  uphold 
a  palpably  unrighteous  law,  which  by  its 
unrighteousness  endangers  the  public 
peace.  In  such  a  case  the  chief  respon- 
sibility for  the  danger  rests  on  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  legis&tor.  The  appointed 
guardian  of  social  order  proves  its  foe. 

A  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  granted  to 
the  suspected  fugitive,  as  being  the  most 
effectual  provision  for  innocence  known 
to  our  laws.  It  is  said  that,  under  such 
a  process,  the  slave  will  not  be  restored 
to  his  master.  Undoubtedly  the  jury  is 
an  imperfect  tribunal,  and  may  often  fail 
of  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the 
laws.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  is,  How  shall  the 
freeman  be  preserved  from  being  sen- 
tenced to  slavery  ?  This  is  an  innnitelv 
greater  evil  than  the  escape  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  and,  to  avert  this,  a  trial  by  jury 
should  be  granted,  unless  some  other 
process  as  safe  and  efiFectual  can  be 
devised. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate 
that  the  slave-holders  as  a  body  desire 
a  loose  law,  which  will  place  the  inno- 
cent at  their  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kid- 
nappers. The  South  is  as  incapable 
of  this  baseness  as  the  North.  But  in 
both  regions  there  are  too  many  men 
profligate  enough  to  use  such  a  law  for 
the  j)erpetration  of  the  greatest  crime. 
We  know  that  the  existing  law  has  been 
so  used  that  the  facilities  and  tempta- 
tions which  it  ministers  to  the  grossest 
violation  of  right  have  whetted  cupidity 
and  instigated  to  cruelty.  Then  it  must 
be  changed. 

The  slave-holder  must  not  say  that  a 
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change  will  annul  his  claim  on  the  flying 
slave.  He  ought  to  consider  that,  in 
insisting  on  processes  for  enforcing  his 
claim  which  cannot  but  result  in  enslav- 
ing the  free,  he  virtually  enrols  himself 
among  kidnappers.  Still  more,  he  should 
understand  that  his  only  chance  of  as- 
serting his  claim  rests  on  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  will  secure  the 
rights  of  the  colored  man  of  the  free 
States.  There  is  a  jealousy  on  this 
point  among  us,  which,  as  it  is  right- 
eous, must  be  respected.  It  is  a  spread- 
ing jealousy,  and  will  obstruct  more  and 
more  the  operation  of  the  existing  law. 
It  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  fever  which 
has  reached  its  height.  It  is  a  sign  of 
returning  moral  health,  and  its  progress 
will  be  aided  by  perseverance  in  immoral 
means  of  reclaiming  the  flyine  slave. 

Having  shown  now  the  me  States 
are  bound  to  construe  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  fugitive  slaves, 
or,  rather,  "persons  held  to  service  in 
other  States,"  I  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  the  strict  construction 
which  should  be  given  to  those  parts  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  gen- 
eral government  has  been  led  to  take 
slavery  into  its  protection,  in  its  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations.  This 
agency  is  believed  to  be  wholly  without 
warrant ;  and  it  threatens  so  to  extend 
itself,  and  to  disturb  so  much  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  states,  that  we  are 
bound,  not  only  by  considerations  of 
morality,  but  of  our  essential  interests, 
to  reduce  it  within  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of 
declaring  war,  appointinjs;  ambassadors, 
raising  armies,  and  makmg  treaties  are 
conferred  on  the  national  government 
The  protection  of  our  rights  against 
foreign  powers  was  undoubtedly  a  prin- 
cipal end  of  the  Union.  Every  part  of 
the  country  expects  and  requires  it  "  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence."  But 
it  is  plain  that  this  duty  of  the  national 
government,  to  watch  over  our  rights 
•abroad,  cannot  go  beyond  those  rights. 
It  cannot  seek  redress  but  for  wrongs 
inflicted  by  foreign  powers.  To  insist 
on  groundless,  unreasonable  claims  is 
an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  power  ;  and 
to  put  in  peril  our  national  peace  by 
assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once 
the  national  charter,  and  the  higher  law 
of  universal  justice  and  good-will. 


The  grand  principle  to  be  adopted  by 
the  North  is  this,  that,  because  certain 
States  of  this  Union  see  fit  to  pronounce 
certain  human  beings  within  their  terri* 
tory  to  be  property,  foreign  nations  are 
not  bound  to  regard  and  treat  these  per- 
sons as  property,  when  brought  within 
their  jurisdiction.  Of  consequence,  die 
national  government  has  no  claim  oa 
foreign  e;overnments  in  regard  to  slaves 
carried  bevond  the  limits  of  the  South 
and  found  in  other  countries.  The 
master  has  no  authority  over  them  in 
a  foreign  land.  They  appear  there  as 
men.  They  have  rights  there  as  real  as 
sacred,  as  the  country  has  from  whkh 
they  came,  and  these  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individnal  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  civil  society;  and 
soaety,  trui^  constituted,  confirms,  in- 
stead of  takmg  them  away.  The  simple 
idea  of  a  nation  is,  that  it  is  the  unioo 
of  a  multitude  to  establish  and  enforce 
laws  for  the  protection  of  eveiy  right  A 
nation  is  not  to  depart  from  tnis,  its  true 
idea,  its  primitive  end,  and  deny  to  human 
beings  entering  its  borders  the  common 
rights  of  humanity,  because  these  men 
have  been  seized  m  another  part  of  the 
world  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
chattels  or  brutes.  One  injustice  does 
not  induce  the  necessity  of  another. 
Because  a  man  is  wronged  in  one  place, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be 
wronged  everywhere.  'A  particular  state 
cannot  by  its  form  of  legislation  bind 
the  whole  earth  to  become  partakers 
with  it  in  a  crime.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  fact  of  a  man^s  having  been  in- 
jured on  one  spot  were  rather  a  reason 
for  his  enjo3nng  peculiar  protection  else- 
where. 

The  local,  municipal  law  which  ordains 
slavery  in  a  state  does  not  make  it  just, 
does  not  make  man  rightful  property, 
even  in  the  particular  country  where  it 
is  established.  This  law,  however,  is 
to  be  respected  in  a  certain  sense  by 
foreign  nations.  These  must  not  enter 
the  slave-holding  country  to  enforce 
emancipation.  But,  in  thus  restraining 
themselves,  they  acknowledge  no  roonu 
right  in  the  master,  no  moral  validity  in 
the  law  declaring  man  property.  Tney 
act  simply  on  the  principle,  diat  one 
nation  is  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
legislation  of  another,  be  it  wise  or  foot* 
ish,  just  or  unjust     Foreign  natioos  are 
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not  to  touch  a  law  creating  slarery  in  a 
particular,  country,  because  they  touch 
none  of  the  laws  there.  If  that  country 
choose  to  ordain  polygamy,  as  in  the 
Eastern  world,  or  steaumg,  as  in  Sparta, 
or  prostitution,  as  in  some  established 
religions  of  antiquity,  no  other  nations 
can  interfere  to  repeal  these  ordinances. 
But,  because  unmolested  in  the  place  of 
their  birth,  are  these  institutions  to  be 
cnrried  beyond  it,  to  be  regarded  as  sacred 
by  other  governments,  and  not  only  to  be 
allowed,  but  to  be  enforced  in  foreign  re- 
gions "i  Shall  a  M  ahometan  country  hold 
itself  wronged  and  declare  war,  because 
one  of  its  subjects,  carrying  with  him  a 
hundred  wives,  cannot  set  up  a  harem 
in  a  Christian  country,  or  cannot  receive 
the  aid  and  succor  ot  the  authorities  of 
a  foreign  port  in  recovering  fifty  of  his 
women  who  had  found  their  way  to  the 
shore  }  Are  the  tribunals  of  a  country 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  execution  <» 
foreign  laws  which  are  opposed  to  its 
own,  and  which  not  only  its  policy  but 
its  religion  and  moral  sense  condemn  ? 

The  sum  of  these  remarks  is,  that 
slavery  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  recog- 
nized in  any  sense  whatever  by  nations 
which  disclaim  it ;  that  to  them  it  does 
not  exist  as  a  right  anywhere ;  that  in 
their  own  jurisdiction  it  cannot  exist  as 
a  fact ;  and  from  these  views  it  follows 
that  no  nation,  allowing  or  ordaining 
slavery  within  its  limits,  has  a  right  to 
demand  any  recognition  of  it  in  any 
shape  or  degree  beyond  its  own  borders. 
To  attempt  to  protect  it  or  to  require 
protection  for  it  in  the  ports  of  another 
country  is  to  set  up  not  merely  a  groimd- 
less,  but  an  iniquitous  claim.  To  charge 
another  country  with  wrong-doing  for 
not  aiding  us  to  retain  this  property 
is  to  do  wrong  ourselves,  and  to  ofiEer 
an  insult  to  a  more  righteous  commu- 
nity. 

The  Constitution,  then,  which  com- 
mits to  the  national  authorities  the 
maintenance  of  our  rights  abroad,  is 
transcended,  its  powers  are  unwarrant- 
ably stretched,  when  the  government 
goes  abroad  to  claim  respect  in  any 
Form  or  degree  to  the  slave-laws  of  a 
part  of  this  country,  or  when  it  intro- 
duces slavery  at  all  as  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy into  our  discussions  with  foreign 
powers.  To  these  slavery  does  not  ex- 
ist. In  their  own  sphere  they  do  not 
become  accountable  to  us  by  utter  dis- 


regard of  the  slave-laws  of  the  South, 
or  by  refusing  to  see  any  thing  but  men 
in  tbe /slaves  of  that  region,  when  car- 
ried by  any  means  whatever  within  their 
bounds.  Slavery  is  a  word  which  should 
never  be  utterecf  between  us  and  foreign 
states.  It  is  as  local  a  matter  as  the 
licensing  of  gambling-houses  at  New 
Orleans,  and  can  with  no  more  fitness 
be  made  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
we  who  are  guilty  of  encroachment,  when 
we  deny  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
follow  tneir  own  laws,  rather  than  ours, 
within  their  own  limits,  and  to  regard 
as  men  all  human  beings  who  enter 
their  ports. 

When  we  look  into  the  Constitution, 
we  see  not  one  express  obligation  im- 
posed in  regard  to  slavery.  "Persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof,"  and  who  escape 
from  it,  are  to  be  restored.  This  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part 
of  this  tract,  was  adopted  to  exclude 
the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of 
slavery  "in  a  moral  point  of  view." 
The  Constitution,  in  requiring  the  sur- 
render of  slaves  in  one  case  only,  leaves 
them  in  all  other  cases  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  free 
States,  when  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  same.  Does  not  the  Constitution, 
then,  plainly  expect  that  slaves  from 
the  South,  it  carried  into  foreign  ports, 
will  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  laws 
established  there  t 

There  is  still  another  view.  Slavery 
is  limited  in  this  country  to  one  region. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  does  not 
exist ;  and,  still  more,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God.  Now  the  general  government, 
when  it  calls  on  foreign  nations  to  re- 
spect the  claims  of  the  slave-holder, 
speaks  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the 
slave  States,  but  of  the  free,  —  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  people.  And  ought 
the  whole  people  to  be  thus  committed 
to  the  cause  of  slavery,  unless  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal  obligation  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Constitution  to 
assume  its  defence }  unless  a  clear  case 
can  be  made  out  against  the  free  States  ? 
The  Constitution  is  to  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  known  views  of  its  authors. 
We  have  seen  how  slow  they  were  to 
recognize  a  moral  right  in  slavery.  Did 
they  intend  that  we  should  assert  its 
claims  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
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It  is  true,  the  national  government 
has  interfered  to  claim  slaves  thrown  on 
a  foreign  shore,  and  this  consideration 
is  of  weight.  But,  in  so  grave  an  affair. 
It  does  not  decide  the  constitutional 
question.  That  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  has  been  un- 
duly swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion 
of  the  country  we  of  the  North  believe. 
That  under  this  influence  an  unwarrant- 
able extension  of  constitutional  powers 
has  taken  place  is  very  conceivable. 
False  interpretations  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, whicn  favor  the  interests  of  one 
part  of  the  people  without  apparently 
touching  the  rest  of  the  community, 
easily  steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time 
alone  exposes  them,  and  time  ou^ht  not 
to  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  consult  the  history 
of  the  period  of  its  formation,  but  to 
apply  to  it  the  principles  of  universal 
justice.  Its  authors  honored  these,  and 
did  not  intend  to  establish  a  government 
in  hostility  to  them.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  human  rights. 
This  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  this  it  should  be  con- 
strued. Doubtful  articles  should  receive 
an  interpretation  which  will  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  duty.  Any  other  construction  virt- 
ually falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no 
force,  for  it  cannot  shake  the  authority 
of  God.  On  these  principles  we  main- 
tain that  the  Constitution  does  not  and 
cannot  bind  the  government  to  demand 
from  the  whole  human  race  respect  to 
the  municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative 
one,  but  of  great  practical  importance. 
Our  honor  as  a  people  is  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
now  pleaded  for.  This  is  not  the  day 
for  setting  up  pretensions  in  favor  of 
slavery,  for  demanding  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  succor  and  countenance 
in  enforcing  our  property  in  man.  We 
disgrace  ourselves  in  sending  abroad 
ministers  on  such  a  message.  We  should 
regard  our  character  too  much  to  thrust 
the  deformity  and  stench  of  slavery  into 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  world.  We 
should  regard  too  much  the  reputation 
of  honoraole  men,  who  represent  us  in 
foreign  countries,  to  employ  them  in  this 
low  work.    An  American,  alive  to  his 


country's  honor,  cannot  easily  bear  this 
humiliation  abroad.  It  is  enouefa  tlbat, 
in  our  private  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, we  are  set  down  as  citizens  ot  a 
slave-holding  country.  But  we  need  not 
and  ought  not  to  hold  up  our  shame  in 
the  blaze  of  courts,  in  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  We  ought  not  industriously 
to  invite  men  everywhere  to  inspect  oor 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Let  us  keep  our 
dishonor  at  home.  The  free  States  es- 
pecially should  shrink  from  this  expos- 
ure. They  should  insist  that  slavery 
shaU  be  a  State  interest,  not  a  national 
concern ;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be 
fixed  on  our  diplomacy,  on  our  foreign 
policy  ;  that  the  name  of  American  shall 
not  become  synonymous  everywhere 
with  oppression. 

But  something  more  than  dishonor  is 
to  be  feared,  if  our  government  shall 
persevere  in  its  efforts  for  maintaining 
the  claims  of  slave-holders  in  forei^ 
countries.  Such  claims,  if  asserted  in 
earnest,  must  issue  in  war,  for  they  can- 
not be  acceded  to.  England  has  taken 
her  ground  on  this  matter ;  so  ought  the 
free  States.  On  this  point  we  ought  to 
speak  plainly,  unconditionally,  without 
softening  language.  We  ought  to  say 
to  the  South,  to  Congress,  to  the  worid : 
**  We  will  not  fight  fir  slavery.  We  can 
die  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  rights.  We 
will  not  die,  or  inflict  death,  m  support 
of  wrongs.''  In  truth,  this  spirit,  this 
determination,  exists  now  so  extensively 
in  the  free  States  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in 
behalf  of  slavery ;  and,  such  being  the 
fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its  behalf  becomes 
a  mockery.  It  is  a  disgraceful  show  for 
no  possible  benefit.  Even  could  war  be 
declared  for  this  end,  the  deep  moral 
feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  conununity 
would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and  would  in- 
sure defeat  and  shame.  Bad  as  we  think 
men,  they  cannot  fight  against  their  con- 
sciences. The  physical  nature  finds  its 
strength  in  the  moral.  The  rudest  scd- 
diers  are  sustained  by  the  idea  of  acting 
under  some  lawful  authority ;  and  oo 
this  account  have  an  advantage  over 
pirates,  who  either  cower,  or  S)andon 
themselves  to  a  desperation  which,  by 
robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelligence, 
makes  them  an  easier  prey.  In  propor- 
tion as  a  people  become  enlightened,  and 
especially  in  proportion  as  they  reco^* 
nize  the  principles  of  Christiauty.  it  ts 
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harder  to  drive  them  into  a  war.  The 
moral  sense,  which  in  an  ienorant  age  or 
community  is  easily  blinded,  cannot  in 
their  case  be  imposed  on  without  much 
skilful  sophistry.  They  take  the  justice 
of  a  war  less  and  less  on  trust  They 
must  see  that  they  have  right  on  their 
side,  or  they  are  no  match  for  a  foe. 
This  country  has  the  best  materials  for 
an  army  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  the 
worst  in  a  wicked  one.  No  martial  law 
could  drive  ,us  to  battle  for  the  slave- 
holder's claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance 
of  foreign  powers.  We  could  not  fight 
in  such  a  quarrel.  Our  "  hands  would 
hang  down "  as  truly  as  if  loaded  with 
material  chains.  To  fight  for  a  cause  at 
which  we  blush  !  for  a  cause  which  con- 
science protests  against !  for  a  cause  on 
which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of 
God !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Our 
moral  sympathies  would  desert  to  our  foe. 
We  should  honor  him  for  not  suffering 
a  slave  to  tread  his  soil.  God  keep  us 
from  being  plunged  into  a  war  of  any 
kind !  But  if  the  evil  is  to  be  borne, 
let  us  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that 
our  blood  is  shed  for  undoubted  rights ; 
that  we  have  truth,  justice,  honor  on  our 
side  ;  that  religion,  freedom^  and  hu- 
manity are  not  leagued  with  our  foe. 

''  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just, 
And  he  but  naked,  thou|rh  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  an- 
other topic,  which  will  complete  my  re- 
marks on  the  duties  of  the  free  States 
in  relation  to  slavery  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  These 
States  are  bound  to  insist  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Their  power 
in  this  reeard  is  unquestionable.  To 
Congress  is  committed  exclusively  the 
government  of  the  District,  and  it  is 
committed  without  any  restrictions.  In 
this  sphere  of  its  action  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  no  limitations,  but  those 
which  are  found  in  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  universal  justice. 
The  power  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  is  a  rightful  one,  and  must  be 
lodged  somewhere,  and  can  be  exercised 
by  Congress  alone.  And  this  authority 
ous;ht  not  to  sleep. 

Slarery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  Southern. slavery.  It  has  no 
local  character.     It  is  the  slavery  of  the 


United  States !  It  belongs  ec^ually  to 
the  free  and  to  the  slave-holdmg  por- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  our  institution 
as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst 
of  us  ;  for  this  District  is  the  common 
ground  of  the  nation.  Its  institutions 
exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation. 
They  are  as  truly  expressions  of  the 
national  will  as  any  acts  of  Congress 
whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave-code 
under  which  men  are  bought  and  sold 
and  whipped  at  their  masters'  pleasure. 
Every  slave-auction  in  the  District  is 
held  under  our  le^slation.  We  are 
even  told  that  the  prison  of  the  District 
is  used  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  slaves 
who  are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that 
the  free  States  had  no  participation  in 
this  evil.  I  forgot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  as 
we  support  the  navy  or  army.  It  ought, 
then,  to  be  abolished  at  once.  And  in 
urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility 
towards  Southern  institutions.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  South.  We  see  within 
a  spot  under  our  jurisdiction  a  great 
wrong  sustained  by  law.  For  this  law 
we  are  responsible.  For  all  its  fruits 
we  must  give  account.  We  owe,  then, 
to  God,  to  conscience,  to  rectitude,  our 
best  efforts  for  its  abolition.  We  have 
no  thought  of  limiting  Southern  institu- 
tions. It  is  our  own  unjust,  unhallowed 
institution  which  we  resolve  no  longer 
to  maintain.  *Can  the  free  States  coa- 
sent  to  continue  their  partnership  in  this 
wrong  ?  They  have  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  profiting  by  the  crime. 
The  handful  of  slaves  in  the  District 
may  be  of  some  worth  to  a  few  masters, 
but  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their 
relation  to  the  country.  They  might  be 
bought  by  the  government  and  set  free 
at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  pass- 
in^many  an  act  of  Congress. 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is 
opposed  by  the  South,  not  on  account 
of  any  harm  to  be  endured  bv  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  country,  but  simply  because 
this  measure  would  be  a  puolic,  formal 
utterance  of  the  moral  conviction  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are 
required  to  support  what  we  abhor,  be- 
cause by  withdrawing  our  support  we 
shall  express  our  abhorrence  of  it.  We 
must  go  on  sinning,  lest  we  become 
witnesses  against  sin.    Could  we  root 
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slavery  out  of  the  District  without  de- 
claring it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would 
be  comparatively  easy ;  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  it  because  we  think  it 
evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts. 
We  must  cling  to  a  wrong  because  our 
associates  at  the  South  wiU  not  consent 
to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  desertion 
of  it.  And  can  it  be  that  we  are  so 
wantine  in  moral  principle  and  force  as 
to  yield  to  these  passionate  partners? 
Is  not  our  path  clear?  Can  any  thing 
authorize  us  to  sanction  slavery  oy  sol- 
emn acts  of  legislation  ?  Are  any  viola- 
tions of  right  so  iniquitous  as  those 
which  are  perpetrated  by  law,  by  that 
function  of  sovereignty  which  has  the 
maintenance  of  right  for  its  foundation 
and  end  ?  Can  it  oe  that  the  free  States 
send  their  most  illustrious  men  to  Con- 
gress to  set  their  seal  to  slavery  ?  that 
the  national  government,  intended  to  be 
the  centre  of  what  is  most  august  and 
imposing  in  our  land,  should  l^  turned 
into  a  legislature  of  a  slave-district,  and 
should  put  forth  its  vast  powers  in  sus- 
taining a  barbarous  slave-code  ?  If  this 
must  be,  then  does  it  not  seem  fit  that 
the  national  eagle  should  add  the  whip 
of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive- 
branch  which  he  now  grasps  in  his 
talons  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  only  tainted  with  slavery, 
but  it  is  a  great  —  I  believe  the  greatest 
—  slave- market  in  our  country.  To  this 
human  beings  are  driven  as  cattle ; 
driven  sometimes,  if  not  often,  in  chains. 
It  is  even  reported  that  the  slave-coffle 
is  sometimes  headed  by  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  spot  —  the 
metropolis  of  our  nation  —  are  brought 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn 
from  their  homes  by  force  and  for  others' 
gain,  and  heart-stricken  by  the  thought 
of  birthplace  and  friends  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Here  women  are  widowed  and 
children  made  orphans,  whilst  the  hus- 
band and  the  parent  still  live.  A  more 
cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  in  their  forsaken  huts.  These 
wronged  fellow-beings  are  then  set  up 
for  sale,  and  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  subjected  to  an  examination  like  that 
which  draught- horses  undergo  at  an 
auction.  That  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  should  be  made  a  mart  for 
uiis  shameful  traffic  is  not  to  be  endured. 
On  this  point  some  deference  is  due  to 


the  free  States  and  the  character  of  the 
country.  The  spot  on  which  we  all 
meet  as  ec^uals,  and  which  is  equaUy 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  all,  ougnt  to 
be  kept  clean  from  a  trade  which  the 
majority  think  inhuman  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  land.  On  this  point  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  That  body  may 
certainly  remove  a  nuisance  from  a  spot 
which  is  subject  to  its  unrestricted  au- 
thority. A  common  township  may  abite 
nuisances.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
municipal  authorities  may  prohibit,  if 
they  see  fit,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
within  their  limits.  Congress  may  cer- 
tainly say,  that  the  "  ten-miles  square  " 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
a  market  for  slaves.  Washington  holds 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  country.  For- 
eigners repair  to  it  as  the  spot  m  which 
to  observe  our  institutions.  That  sla- 
very, our  chief  stain,  should  be  exposed 
most  ostentatiously  at  the  seat  of  goT- 
ernment  is  a  violation  of  national  de- 
cency, a  sign  of  moral  obtuseness,  of 
insensibility  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
mankind,  which  ought  imme£ately  to 
cease. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  duties  of 
the  free  States  under  the  Constitutioa 
as  it  now  exists.  I  proceed  to  a  still 
higher  duty  incumbent  on  them,  which 
is,  to  seek  earnestly  and  resolutely  for 
such  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
as  shall  entirely  release  them  from  the 
obligation  of  yielding  support  in  any 
way  or  degree  to  slavery,  and  shall  so 
determine  the  relation  between  the  free 
and  slaves  States  as  to  put  an  end  to 
all  collision  on  this  subject. 

This  I  have  said  is  a  duty,  and  as 
such  it  should  be  constantly  regarded. 
The  free  States  should  act  in  it  with  the 
calmness  and  inflexibleness  of  principle, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  passionateness, 
vehemence,  invective,  and  on  the  other 
a  spirit  of  expediency.  It  is  a  question, 
not  of  interest,  but  of  rights,  and  conse- 
quendy  above  expediency.  Happily, 
interest  and  duty  go  together  in  this 
matter ;  and  were  it  not  so,  our  first 
homage  should  be  paid  to  the  right 
The  free  States  should  say,  calmly, 
but  firmly,  to  the  South  :  "  We  cannot 
participate  in  slavery.  It  is  youis, 
wholly  and  exclusively.  On  you  alone 
the  responsibility  rests,  ^u  oiust 
maintain  and  defend  it  by  your  own 
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arms.  As  respects  slavery  we  are  dis- 
tinct communities,  as  truly  as  in  respect 
to  institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  or  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
Your  slavery  is  no  national  concern, 
The  nation  must  know  nothing  of  it, 
—  must  do  nothing  in  reference  to  it 
We  will  not  touch  your  slaves,  to  free 
or  restore  them.  Our  powers  in  the 
state  or  national  governments  shall  not 
be  used  to  destroy  or  to  uphold  your 
peculiar  institutions.  We  only  ask  such 
modifications  of  the  national  charter  as 
shall  set  us  free  from  all  obligation  to 
uphold  what  we  condenin.  In  regard 
to  slavery,  the  line  between  the  slave 
and  the  free  States  is  a  great  gull  You 
must  not  pass  it  to  emorce  your  sup- 
posed rights  as  slave-holders,  nor  Mrill 
we  cross  it  to  annul  or  violate  the  laws 
on  which  this  evil  system  rests." 

The  reasons  for  thus  modifying  the 
Constitution  are  numerous.  The  first 
has  been  again  and  a^ain  intimated. 
Th«  moral  sentiment  of  the  North  de- 
mands it.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  a  new  state  of  mind  in  re- 
gard to  slavery  has  spread  through  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  hot  of  American 
growth  only,  but  subsists  and  acts  more 
powerfully  abroad  than  at  home.  Sla- 
Tcry,  regarded  formerly  as  a  question 
of  great  interest,  is  now  a  question  of 
cdnscience.  Vast  numbers  m  the  free 
States  cannot  without  self-reproach  give 
It  sanction  or  aid.  From  many  family 
altars  the  prayer  rises  to  God  for  our 
brethren  in  bonds.  The  antislavery 
principle  finds  utterance  in  our  churches, 
by  our  firesides,  and  in  our  public  meet- 
ings. Now  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  moral 
convictions  of  the  people.  A  govern- 
ment resisting  these  deprives  itself  of 
its  chief  support.  If  we  were  to  call 
on  the  South  for  a  modification  of  the 
Constitution,  under  the  influence  of  any 
private  motives,  any  interests,  any  pas- 
sions, we  ought  not  to  be  heard.  But 
the  slave-holders,  as  men  of  principle 
lind  of  honor,  should  shrink  from  asking 
OS  to  do  what  we  deliberately  and  con- 
scientiously condemn.  Allow  it,  that 
i>ur  moral  sense  is  too  scrupulous.  We 
must  still  reverence  and  obey  it  We 
have  no  higher  law  than  our  conviction 
of  duty.  We  ought  especially  not  to  be 
jisked  to  resist  it  in  a  case  like  the  pres- 
ent;  when  our  conscience  is  in  unison 


with  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world.  Christendom  responds  to  our 
reprobation  of  slavery ;  and  can  we  be 
expected  to  surrender  our  principles  to 
a  handful  of  men  personally  interested 
in  the  evil  ?  We  say  to  the  South : 
**  We  are  willing  to  be  joined  with  you 
as  a  nation  for  weal  or  for  woe.  We 
reach  to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
We  ask  but  one  thin^;  do  not  require 
us  to  surrender  what  is  dearer  than  life 
or  nation,  our  sense  of  duty,  our  loyalty 
to  conscience  and  God.''  Will  an  hon- 
orable people  demand  this  sacrifice  from 
us.'*  Great  deference  is  due  to  the 
moral  sense  of  a  community.  This 
should  take  rank  above  political  consid- 
erations. To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with 
and  slight  it  is  to  invite  them  to  self- 
degradation.  No  profit  can  repay  their 
loss,  no  accession  of  power  can  hide 
their  shame. 

Another  reason  for  modifying  the 
Constitution,  so  that  slavery  shall  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of  na- 
tional objects,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  interest,  if  allowed  to  sustain  itself 
by  the  national  arm,  will  intertwine  itself 
more  and  more  with  public  measures, 
and  will  color  our  whole  policy,  so  that 
the  free  States  will  be  more  and  more 
compelled  to  link  themselves  with  its 
support  Could  the  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  this  subject  be 
rieidly  defined,  the  evil  would  be  more 
tolerable.  But  it  is  natural  that  the 
slave-holding  States  should  seek  to 
make  the  national  power  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  buttress  of  their  *'  peculiar  insti- 
tution." It  is  as  slave-holders,  rather 
than  as  Americans,  that  they  stand  in 
Congress ;  slavery  must  be  secured, 
whatever  befall  other  interests  of  the 
country.  The  people  of  the  North  little 
understand  what  the  national  govern- 
ment has  done  for  the  "peculiar  in- 
stitution "  of  the  South.  It  has  been, 
and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave-holder, 
and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.  The  na- 
tional government  authorizes  not  only 
the  apprehension  and  imprisonment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  colored 
man  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  but 
the  sale  of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a 
certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  free- 
dom. The  national  government  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  had 
sought  and  found  freedom  in  Canada, 
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and  has  offered  in  return  to  restore  fu- 

fitives  from  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
isgraced  itself  in  the  view  of  all  Eu- 
rope by  claiming,  as  property,  slaves 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
British  islands,  and  who,  by  touching 
British  soil,  had  become  free.  It  has 
instructed  its  representative  at  Madrid 
to  announce  to  the  Spanish  Court  **  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely  felt 
in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United 
States."  It  has  purchased  a  vast  un- 
settled territory  which  it  has  given  up 
to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  Are  we 
willing  that  the  national  power,  in  which 
all  the  States  have  a  common  interest 
and  share,  and  for  the  use  of  which  we 
are  all  responsible,  should  be  so  em- 
ployed .? 

How  far  slavery  does  and  will  sway 
the  national  government  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bond  of  union 
to  all  who  participate  in  it ;  that  the 
South  is  prepared  by  it  for  a  co-opera- 
tion unknown  at  the  North ;  and  that, 
of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the  South, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  control  of  the 
country.  The  jealousies  of  the  slave- 
holder never  sleep.  They  mix  with  and 
determine  our  public  policy  in  matters 
which  we  might  think  least  open  to  this 
pernicious  influence.  Of  late  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country,* 
the  citizen  of  a  free  State,  was  nomi- 
nated as  minister  to  the  English  Court. 
He  had  one  qualification,  perhaps,  above 
any  man  who  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  ofHce,  —  that  is,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  our  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary. His  large  intellectual  culture,  his 
literary  eminence,  his  admirable  powers, 
and  his  experience  in  public  affairs, 
fitted  him  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a 
man  of  narrow  education  and  ordinary 
powers  would  dishonor  his  country. 
But  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman 
was  resisted  vehemently  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  expressed 
his  moral  opposition  to  slavery ;  and 
that  he  would  not,  therefore,  plead  the 
cause  of  slavery  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  For  a  time  his  appointment  was 
despaired  of,  and  it  was  confirmed  at 
last  onlv  by  a  firmness  of  remonstrance 
which  tne  South  could  not  safely  oppose. 

*  Edward  Everett. 


The  action  of  the  slave-holders  on  this 
subject,  though  not  carried  throu^  does 
not  the  less  manifest  their  spirit  and 
policy.  They  have  virtually  expressed 
their  purpose  to  exclude  from  all  places 
of  trust  and  honor  every  man  from  the 
North  who  expresses  his  moral  feelings 
against  slavery.  And  as  these  feelings 
are  spreading  among  us  and  gaining 
strength,  the  slave-holder  has  virtually 
passed  a  sentence  of  proscription  on  the 
North.  If  possible,  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  shut  in  our  faces.  The 
executive  power  must  be  lodged  in  other 
hands.  Our  most  enlightened  and  virt- 
uous citizens  must  not  represent  the 
country  abroad.  This  rejection  of  a 
man  on  the  ground  of  a  moral  convictioo 
which  pervades  the  North  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  disfranchisement  A  new 
test  for  office,  never  dreamed  of  before, 
is  to  exclude  us  from  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
country  in  those  high  public  trusts  whicb 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  public  influ- 
ence. And  can  we  consent  to  become  a 
proscribed  race  ?  Shall  our  adherence 
to  great  principles  be  punished  by  civil 
degradation  ?  Can  we  renounce  all  Ids- 
dred  with  our  fathers,  and  suffer  our 
very  love  of  freedom  and  justice  to  be  a 
brand  of  disqualification  for  offices  whid 
by  the  Constitution  are  thrown  equally 
open  to  all  ? 

The  nomination  of  our  minister  to 
England  was  all  but  rejected,  and  in 
this  we  see  how  slavery  has  comj^icatej 
itself  with  our  most  important  national 
affairs;  how  it  determines  the  weight- 
iest acts  of  .the  general  government; 
how  it  taints  our  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  policy.  The  North  cannot 
hope  to  escape  with  lending  a  helpiif 
hand  now  and  then  to  Southern  insti- 
tutions. We  must  put  our  shoukkn 
to  the  wheel.  We  must  be  governed 
throughout  with  reference  to  slavery. 
Were  this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  the  South,  by  a  skilfw 
management  of  the  parties  of  the  Noith. 
has  bent  and  may  continue  to  bend  the 
eeneral  government  to  its  purposes: 
how  slavery  has  been  made  a  means  of 
concentratmg  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  uphold  it.  This  institobon 
is  not  a  narrow  interest,  seldom  intrud- 
ing itself,  too  trifling  to  quarrel  abont ; 
but  a  poisonous  element,  acting  subth 
on  public  affairs  when  it  seems  to  be 
quiet,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  into 
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violences  dishonorable  to  our  national 
councils  and  menacing  to  the  Union. 
Its  influences  are  not  concealed ;  and 
the  time  has  come  for  solemn,  earnest 
effort  to  sever  it  from  the  government 
which  it  would  usurp. 

I  proceed  to  offer  another  reason  for 
so  modifying  the  Constitution  as  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  its  objects,  which 
is  akin  to  the  last,  but  so  important  as 
to  deserve  distinct  consideration.  The 
slave-power  in  Congress  not  only  mixes 
with  and  controls  public  measures,  but 
it  threatens  our  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties. It  is  natural  for  every  power  to 
act  and  manifest  itself  according  to 
its  peculiar  character.  We  ought  not, 
then,  to  wonder  that  slavery  should  set 
at  nought  all  rights  with  which  it  comes 
in  conflict.  And  yet  that  it  should  be 
so  bold,  so  audacious  as  it  has  proved 
itself,  awakens  some  astonishment.  We 
believed  that  the  Constitution  had  placed 
some  rights  above  the  reach  of  any  party 
or  power;  yet  on  these  especially  sla- 
very has  laid  its  hand.  The  right  of 
petition  is  one  of  the  last  we  might  sup- 
pose to  be  denied  to  a  people.  It  has 
such  a  foundation  in  nature  that  it  is 
respected  where  other  rights  are  trod- 
den down.  The  despot  opens  his  ears 
to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  But  in 
the  Congress  of  a  free  people,  petitions 
and  memorials  from  large  numbers  of 
citizens,  and  even  from  public  bodies, 
have  been  treated  with  mdi^ity,  and 
refused  a  hearing.  But  this  is  not  alL 
The  slave-power  has,  if  possible,  taken 
a  more  danng  step.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives*  has  been 
censured  by  that  body  for  presenting  a 
series  of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  slavery, 
and  denying  the  extension  of  its  powers 
to  slaves  removed  beyond  our  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Liberty  of  speech  has  been  secured 
to  us  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  tnis  right  is  es- 
pecially inviolable  in  any  person,  it  is  in 
the  representative  of  the  people  stand- 
ing up  in  Congress  to  utter  his  own 
views  and  those  of  his  constituents  on 
great  questions  of  public  policy.  That 
such  a  man  should  be  put  to  silence, 
should  be  subjected  to  censure  for  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  in  the  calmest 
style,  is  a  stretch  of  power,  an  excess 

*  Joshua  R.  Giddings. 


of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible  a  few  years  since. 
This  is  to  invade  liberty  in  her  holiest 
place,  her  last  refuge.  It  was  not  the 
individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the 
constituents  in  whose  name  he  spoke ; 
the  State  from  which  he  came ;  the 
whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard 
through  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive, 
in  representative  bodies.  I  have  in- 
quired, and  cannot  learn  that  the  English 
Parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares 
itself,  ever  offered  this  outrage  to  free- 
dom, this  insult  to  the  people.  Until 
this  moment  the  libertv  of  speech  in 
Congress  has  been  hela  so  sacred  that 
the  representative  in  debate  has  been 
left  to  violate  without  reproof  good 
manners  and  the  decencies  of  social 
life ;  to  bring  dishonor  on  himself  and 
his  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldry  ; 
to  consume  hour  after  hour,  perhaps  tne 
day,  in  declamations  which  have  owed 
their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom  than 
to  wine.  During  this  very  session  we 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
denouncing  and  insulting  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  government,  and  entitled 
to  peculiar  respect,  as  embodying  and 
representing  the  nation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  this  indecorum  has  been 
submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  that  chamber  should  be  encroached 
on.  But  because  a  representative  of 
high  character  has  thought  fit  to  ex- 
press, in  the  most  unexciting  style,  his 
deliberate  convictions  on  a  solemn  ques- 
tion which  threatens  the  country  with 
war,  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  public  rebuke.  And  why 
is  ne  selected  above  all  others  for  pun- 
ishment ?  Because  he  has  so  interpreted 
the  Constitution  as  to  deny  both  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  uie  govern- 
ment to  protect  slavery  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  United  States.  For  this  sound 
exposition  of  the  national  charter  he  is 
denied  an  immunity  extended  to  the 
brawler  and  traducer.  Can  a  precedent 
more  fatal  to  freedom  be  conceived? 
Where  is  this  tyranny  to  stop }  Is  there 
any  doctrine,  any  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  any  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  constituents,  that  may 
chance  to  be  unpopular,  for  which  a 
representative  may  not  incur  this  public 
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rebuke  ?  Is  the  taxneness  of  the  free 
States  under  this  usurpation  the  way  to 
suppress  it?  If  even  in  Congress  un- 
popular truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what 
pledge  have  we  that  it  may  be  uttered 
anywhere  else  ?  A  blow  has  been 
struck  at  freedom  of  speech  in  all  its 
forms  ;  and  in  regard  to  no  other  right 
should  we  be  so  jealous  as  in  regard  to 
this.  As  long  as  we  retain  this  we  re- 
tain the  means  of  defending  all  our 
other  rights,  of  redressing  ail  wrongs: 
Take  this  away,  and  we  have  no  redress 
but  in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of 
Congress  has  power  to  punish  a  member 
for  disorderly  behavior.  In  England, 
too,  members  may  be  punished  for  *'  con- 
tempt of  the  house."  But  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  intended  to  lay  the  least  re- 
straint on  the  discussion  of  public  meas- 
ures. In  these  cases  the  sacredness  of 
the  representative  character  is  not  vio- 
lated. On  the  contrary,  the  individual 
is  punished  for  insulting  the  representa- 
tive body,  the  honor  of  which  is,  indeed, 
his  own.  It  is  to  preserve  the  house 
from  disorders  which  would  infringe  its 
privilege  of  free  discussion  that  this 
power  over  its  members  is  chiefly  re- 
quired. The  act  of  punishing  a  member 
ioT  speaking  his  mind  on  general  topics, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is 
an  unprecedented  tyranny,  which  oueht 
to  have  raised  a  burst  of  indignation 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
What  right  may  not  be  invaded  next? 
If  the  freedom  of  the  press,  if  the  right 
of  worshipping  God,  shall  be  thought  to 
come  in  conflict  with  slaverv,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  hope  that  these,  or  any 
other  of  our  liberties,  will  escape  viola- 
tion ?  Nothing  is  more  common  in  life 
than  to  see  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
one  outrage  on  rights  emboldened  to 
maintain  this  by  others  and  more  fla- 
grant This  experience  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  slave-power  should  teach  us 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  it,  to  exclude  it 
from  our  national  government.  On  this 
point,  of  slavery,  the  two  sections  of 
the  country  should  be  separate  nations. 
They  should  hold  no  communion. 

These  remarks  suggest  another  reason 
for  so  modifying  t)^  Constitution  as  to 
release  the  free  States  from  all  action  on 
slavery.  It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason 
to  be  named,  and  yet  too  important  to 
be  overlooked.    Until  such  modification 


be  made,  the  country  can  know  no  peace. 
The  free  and  slave-holding  States  wifl 
meet  in  Confess,  not  to  mamtain  peace, 
not  to  provide  for  the  common  liberty, 
the  common  welfare,  the  common  de- 
fence, but  for  war.  Subjects  of  public 
interest  will  not  be  loolced  at  simplj. 
nakedly,  according  to  their  own  merits, 
but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and  according  to  their  apparent 
bearing  on  slavery.  The  "  peculiar  in- 
stitution" of  the  South  is  pecoliarir 
sensitive  and  irritable.  It  detects  sigis 
and  menaces  of  danger  in  harmless  worst- 
ments,  and  does  not  weig^  its  words  ii 
resenting  supposed  injury.  With  tiiii 
root  of  bitterness  in  our  government  «e 
must  expect  distracted  public  coondk: 
we  must  witness  fiery  passions  in  the 
place  of  wise  deliberations.  The  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  will  becoae 
hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of 
debate  which  the  subject  of  slavery  al- 
most always  excites  in  Congress,  be- 
cause it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  witfaoat 
stirring  up  unpleasant  feeling.  On  this 
subject  the  fiery  temperament  of  the 
South  disdains  control.  The  North,  it 
is  true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
it  is  better  to  be  insulted  than  to  insolt: 
and  yet  it  is  a  position  not  very  favora- 
ble to  the  temper  or  to  self -respect  to 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  language 
as  Northern  men  hear  on  the  fiSocd 
Congress.  The  consequences  are  inev- 
itable. Forbearance  has  limits :  and  r^ 
proach  awakens  reaction.  Alreack  a 
venerable  representative  from  a  tree 
State,*  whose  moral  courage,  in  mnoa 
with  his  great  powers,  places  him  at  dK 
head  of  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
has  presented  a  front  of  stem  opposi- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  South.  We 
thank  him  for  his  magnanimity.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public  serrice 
ever  rendered  in  Congress  to  the  Nortii: 
for  no  man  serves  his  country  like  biM 
who  exalts  its  spirit  Stilt  we  mvst 
allow'that  the  eloquence  of  this  ilfosHi- 
ous  statesman  has  not  tended  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  nation ;  and«  as  tricadi 
of  the  Union,  ^^•e  must  earnestly  desiit 
to  banish  from  our  public  coundls  the 
irritating  subject  which  has  given  bff^ 
to  the  conflicts  in  which  he  has  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  No  remedy  short 
of  this  will  meet  the  evil,  nor  can  the 
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remedy  be  applied  too  suddenly.  The 
breach  is  widening  every  day.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  North  to  participate 
in  slavery  grows  stronger  every  day. 
The  love  of  the  Union  Tkas  suppressed 
as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling ; 
but  the  restraints  of  prudence  are  con- 
tinuallv  giving  way.  Slavery  will  not 
much  longer  have  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  itself,  or  rule  the  House  with  an 
iron  hand.  Freedom  will  find  tongues 
there.  The  open  advocates  of  human 
rights,  as  yet  a  small,  heroic  band,  will 
spring  up  as  a  host'  Is  it  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  put  an  end  to  these  deadly 
feuds?  Is^e  Union  to  become  a  name? 
Is  its  chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given 
up  in  despair  ?  And  must  not  concord 
be  despaired  of  as  long  as  slavery  shall 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  Congress  ? 
The  dissensions  growing  out  of  slavery 
throw  a  fearful  uncertainty  over  the  fort- 
unes of  this  country.  Let  us  end  them 
at  once  by  dissolving  wholly  the  con- 
nection between  slavery  and  our  na- 
tional concerns. 

There  is  one  consideration  which 
should  reconcile  the  South  to  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Constitution,  if  not 
so  modified,  can  render  little  service  to 
slavery.  In  this  country  no  law,  no 
constitution,  can  prevail  against  the 
moral  convictions  of  the  people.  These 
are  stronger  than  parchments,  statutes, 
or  tribunals.  There  is  a  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  spreading  rapidly,  which 
caimot  be  withstood.  It  is  not  a  fanati- 
cism, a  fever,  but  a  calm,  moral,  relig- 
ious persuasion;  and  whatever  in  our 
institutions  opposes  this  will  be  a  dead 
letter.  No  violence  is  needed  to  annul 
a  law  which  the  moral  feelings  of  a  free 
community  condemn.  The  simple  absti- 
nence of  uie  people  from  action  in  favor 
of  an  unri^teous  law,  and  the  disj^leas- 
ure  with  which  they  visit  such  as  are 
officious  in  its  support,  will  avail  more 
than  armies.  The  South,  then,  in  ad- 
mitting such  changes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  are  proposed,  will  make  no  great 
sacrifice.  Slavery  must  at  any  rate  cease 
to  loolc  Northward  for  aid.  Let  it,  then, 
consent  to  retire  within  its  own  bounds. 
Let  it  not  mix  itself  with  our  national 
a£Fairs.  Let  the  word  slavery  no  longer 
be  named  within  the  walls  of  Congress. 
Such  is  the  good  now  to  be  sought.  The 
North  shoiSd  be  stirred  up  to  demand 
it  with  one  voice.    Petitions,  memorials. 


directed  to  this  end,  should  be  poured 
in  upon  Coneress  as  a  flood.  The  free 
States  should  employ  political  action  in 
regard  to  slavery  for  one  purpose  alone, 
and  that  is,  to  prevent  all  future  politi- 
cal action  on  the  subject;  to  sever  it 
wholly  from  the  government ;  to  save 
the  country  from  its  disturbing  Infiu- 
ence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent 
dut^  of  the  free  States.  But  it  is  not 
their  whole  duty.  They  are  not  to  think 
of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which 
are  to  be  made.  The  South  has  claims 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Whilst  we  say  we 
cannot  give  aid  in  holding  the  slaves  in 
bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  abstain  from  all  action  on  the 
slaves  to  set  them  free.  We  must  not 
use  the  Union  as  a  means  of  access  to 
that  part  of  the  Southern  population. 
We  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  and  must  interfere  with 
them  no  more  than  with  the  serfs  of 
Russia  or  the  bondmen  of  Turkey.  On 
this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter 
into  strict  terms  with  the  South.  The 
best  human  feeling  have  tendencies  to 
excess.  The  hostility  to  slavery  at  the 
North  may  pass  its  due  bounds,  and 
adopt  modes  of  action  which  the  South 
has  a  right  to  repel ;  and  from  these  we 
should  bind  ourselves  to  abstain.  For 
example ;  we  have  heard  of  men  who 
have  entered  the  Southern  States  to  in- 
cite and  aid  the  slave  to  take  flight.  We 
have  also  seen  a  convention  at  the  North 
of  highly  respected  men  preparing  and 
publishing  an  address  to  the  slaves,  in 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  fly  from 
bondage,  and  to  feel  no  scruple  in  seiz- 
ing and  usin^  horse  or  boat  which  may 
facilitate  their  escape.  AH  such  inter- 
ference with  the  slave  is  wrong,  and 
should  cease.  It  gives  some  counte- 
nance to  the  predictions  of  cautious  men 
as  to  the  issues  of  the  antislavery  move- 
ment It  is  a  sign  that  the  enemies  of 
slavery  are  losing  their  patience,  calm- 
ness, and  self-controlling  wisdom ;  that 
they  cannot  wait  for  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  holy  efforts ;  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of 
blinding  them  as  to  the  character  of 
the  means. 

We  are  bound  to  abstain  from  all 
such  action  on  the  slaves,  not  because 
the  master  has  a  rightful  property  in 
them^  but  on  the  plain  ground  that  a 
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slave-holding  State  is  a  body  politic,  a 
civil  community,  the  peace  and  order  of 
which  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  state.  It  is  plain,  that, 
if  the  action  of  a  foreign  community  on 
the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  lim- 
its to  it  can  be  prescribed,  and  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre  are  its  almost  neces- 
sary effects.  I  certainly  wish  the  slave 
to  flee,  if  he  can  do  it  without  bloodshed 
and  violence,  and  can  find  a  shelter  for 
his  rights  without  exposing  his  charac- 
ter to  overwhelming  temptation.  But 
were  the  free  States  to  incite  the  whole 
mass  of  slaves  to  fly ;  were  one  united, 
thrilling,  exasperating  cry  from  the 
North  to  ring  through  the  South,  and  to 
possess  the  millions  who  are  in  bondage 
with  the  passion  for  escape  ;  would  not 
society  be  convulsed  to  its  centre  ?  and 
who  of  us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes 
which  would  be  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  liberty  ?  No.  Earnestly  as  I  oppose 
slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  with 
the  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  I  will  plead  his 
cause  with  whatever  strength  God  has 
given  me.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  work  out  his  deliv- 
erance by  force  and  blood  ! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important 
because  there  seem  to  be  growing  up 
amon^^  us  looser  ideas  than  formerly 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the 
slaves  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The 
common  language  leads  to  error.  We 
are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the  slave- 
holder has  no  property  in  the  man  whom 
he  oppresses  :  that  the  slave  has  a  right 
to  immediate  freedom  ;  and  the  inference 
which  some  make  is,  that  the  slave  is 
authorized  to  use,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  the  means  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  next  inference  is,  that  he  is 
to  be  urged  and  aided  to  break  his  chain. 
But  these  view^s  are  too  sweeping,  and 
need  important  modifications. 

The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty ;  bat  a 
right  does  not  imply  that  it  may  be  as- 
serted by  any  and  every  means.  There 
is  a  great  law  of  humanity  to  which  all 
are  subject,  the  bond  as  well  as  the  free, 
and  which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
in  redressing  wrongs,  or  in  claiming  and 
insisting  on  our  due.  The  slave  cannot 
innocently  adopt  any  and  every  expedi- 
ent for  vindicating  his  liberty.  He  is 
bound  to  waive  his  right,  if  in  maintain- 
ing it  he  is  to  violate  the  law  of  humanity, 


and  to  spread  general  ruin.  Were  I  con- 
fined unjustly  to  a  house,  I  should  have 
no  ri^ht  to  free  myself  by  setting  it  oo 
fire,  if  thereby  a  family  should  be  de- 
stroyed. An  impressed  seaman  cannot 
innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a 
storm,  and  would  be  bound  to  work  evea 
in  ordinary  weather,  if  this  were  needed 
to  save  the  ship  from  foundering.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  humanly  even  to  him  who 
wrongs  us,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  hnked  with  him,  and  who  must  suf- 
fer, perhaps  perish  with  him,  if  we  seek 
to  redress  our  wrong. 

The  slave  is  not  property.  He  owes 
nothing,  as  a  slave,  to  his  master.  On 
the  contrary,  the  debt  is  on  his  master's 
side.  But,  though  owing  nothing  as  a 
slave,  he  owes  much  as  a  man.  He 
must  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  liberty, 
involve  a  household  in  destruction.  He 
must  not  combine  with  fellow-slaves  and 
expose  a  community  of  men,  women, 
children,  to  brutal  outrage  and  massacre. 
When  the  chain  can  be  broken  only  bgr 
inhumanity,  he  has  no  right  to  break  it 
A  higher  duty  than  that  of  assertiDg 
personal  rights  is  laid  on  him.  He  is 
bound  by  Divine  authority,  by  the 
Christian  law,  by  enlightened  con- 
science, to  submit  to  his  hard  fote. 

The  slave's  right  to  liberty,  then,  is  a 
qualified  one ;  qualified,  not  in  the  sl^t- 
est  degree  by  any  risht  of  property  in  lui 
master,  but  solely  by  the  great  law  of 
humanity.  He  is  a  man,  under  adl  tlie 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  hunon 
family,  and  therefore  bound  at  all  times 
to  unite  a  regard  for  others  with  a  regand 
to  himself.  His  master,  indeed,  denies 
his  humanity,  and  treats  him  as  ahmte; 
and  were  he  what  his  master  deems  him. 
he  might  innocently  at  any  moment  cat 
the  throats  of  his  master  and  master's 
wife  and  child.  But  his  human  natmt. 
though  trampled  on,  endures,  and  lajrs 
on  him  obligation  to  refrain  from  cmckr. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  the  iv^t 
of  the  slave  to  free  himself  is  not  to  he 
urged  on  him  without  reserve. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  should  blame  the  slave  for 
rising  at  any  moment  against  his  master. 
In  so  doing  he  would  incur  no  gnOt ;  lor 
in  his  ignorance  he  cannot  compfebcnd 
why  he  should  forbear.  He  iiix>ttld  vin- 
dicate an  undoubted  right  His  mde 
conscience  would  acquit  him ;  and  bs 
be  it  from  me  to  condemn !    Bat  itt, 
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who  are  more  enlightened,  who  know 
the  consequences  of  revolt,  should  be- 
ware of  rousing  that  wild  mass  of  de- 
leaded  men  to  the  assertion  of  their 
rights.  Such  consequences  humanity 
commands  us  to  respect.  Were  it  not 
for  these.  I  would  summon  that  mass  as 
loudly  as  any  to  escape.  Could  I  by 
my  words  so  awaken  and  guide  the 
millions  of  slaves  that  without  violence 
and  bloodshed  they  could  reach  safely  a 
land  of  freedom  and  order,  I  would  shout 
in  thunder-tones,  "  Fly !  Fly !  "  But  it 
is  not  given  us  thus  to  act  in  human 
affairs.  It  is  not  given  us  to  enter  and 
revolutionize  a  state,  to  subvert  old  in- 
stitutions and  plant  new,  without  carry- 
ing with  us  strife,  tumult,  bloodshed, 
horrible  crimes.  The  law  of  humanity, 
then,  restrains  us  from  this  direct  agency 
on  other  states.  It  restrains  us  from 
abandoning  ourselves  to  our  zeal  for  the 
oppressed.  It  restrains  us  from  kind- 
ling the  passions  of  the  slave.  It  com- 
mands us  to  teach  him  patience  and 
love. 

May  I  here  be'' allowed  a  moment's 
digression,  which,  indeed,  has  impor- 
tant connections  with  the  whole  subject } 
The  principle  now  laid  down  helps  us  to 
comprehend  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  slave  is  again  and  again  com- 
manded by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  for- 
bidden to  purloin,  or  to  answer  rudely  ; 
and  from  such  passages  it  has  been 
argued  that  Christianity  sanctions  sla- 
very. But  the  great  question  is,  On 
what  grounds,  for  what  reasons,  do  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  obedience  on  the  slave  ? 
Do  they  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any 
right  of  property  in  the  master  ?  This 
is  the  single  question.  Not  an  intima- 
tion to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Script- 
ures. They  teach  the  slave  to  obey,  not 
because  he  is  a  chattel,  not  because  he 
is  bound  by  human  laws  of  property, 
but  because  he  is  bound  by  the  Chris- 
tian law  of  humanity  and  love  ;  because 
he  is  bound  everywhere  to  manifest  a 
spirit  of  mildness  and  charity,  and  in 
this  way  to  express  the  divine,  elevating 
influences  of  his  new  religion. 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
slavery  was  an  unutterable  abomination, 
more  horrible  than  what  exists  now. 
Good  and  great  men,  refined  women, 
were  then  liable  to  be  reduced  to  bond- 
age.    On  the  conquest  of  a  country,  not 


onlv  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as  slaves 
without  regard  to  rank  or  character,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  Judea,  the  mass  of  the 
peaceful  population  were  doomed  to  the 
yoke.  To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  intended  to  sanction  this  infernal 
system  is  an  insult  to  those  generous 
men,  and  a  blasphemy  against  oiir  pure 
and  merciful  faith.  But  slavery  was 
then  so  inwoven  into  the  institutions  of 
society,  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  were  so  great,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  proclamation  of  universal 
hberty  would  have  been  so  terrible,  the 
perils  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had 
It  been  so  taught,  would  have  been  so 
imminent,  and  the  motives  for  manifest- 
ing Christianity,  at  its  birth,  as  a  spirit 
of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were 
so  urgent,  that  the  Apostles  inculcated 
on  the  slaves  an  obedience  free  from 
every  taint  of  dishonesty,  wrath,  or  re- 
venge. Their  great  motive,  as  they 
stated  it,  was,  that  Christianity  might 
not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into 
men  whose  circumstances  were  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  goad  them  to  anger  and  re- 
venge. 

To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  master,  because 
they  taught  mildness  and  patience  to 
the  slave,  is  to  show  a  strange  ignorance 
of  the  New  Testament.  Our  religion, 
in  its  hostility  to  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
violence,  and  revenge,  enforces  submis- 
sion and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free 
as  on  the  slave.  It  says  to  us  :  *Mf  a 
man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  If  he  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  ^o  with  him  twain.''  Is  this  a 
recognition  of  our  neighbor's  right  to 
smite  us,  to  take  our  coat,  and  compel 
us  to  go  a  mile  for  his  convenience  ? 

Christianity  has  extended  the  law  of 
humanity  to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of 
in  earlier  times,  and  but  faintly  compre- 
hended now.  It  requires  us  all  to  love 
and  serve  our  enemies,  and  to  submit 
to  unjust  government,  in  language  so 
strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish  an 
objection  to  its  opposers  ;  and  in  all 
these  requisitions  it  has  but  one'  end, 
which  is,  to  inspire  the  sufferer  with 
forbearance  and  humanity,  not  to  assert 
a  right  in  the  wrong-doer. 

When  I  consider  the  tenderness  which 
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Christianity  enjoins  towards  the  injuri- 
ous, I  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  light- 
ness witli  which  some  speak  of  insur- 
rection at  the  South.  Were  I  to  visit 
the  slave,  I  should  in  every  way  dis- 
courage the  spirit  of  violence  and  re- 
venge. I  should  say :  ''•  Resist  not  evil ; 
obey  your  master;  forgive  your  ene- 
mies ;  put  off  wrath  and  hatred ;  put 
on  meekness  and  love ;  do  not  lie  or 
steal ;  govern  your  passions ;  be  kind 
to  one  another ;  by  your  example  and 
counsels  lift  up  the  degraded  around 
you  ;  be  true  to  your  wives,  and  loving 
to  your  children.  And  do  not  deem 
your  lot  in  every  view  the  worst  on 
earth  ;  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  found  better  to  have  oeen  a  slave 
than  a  master ;  better  to  have  borne 
the  voke  than  to  have  laid  it  on  another. 
Goa  regards  you  with  mercy ;  he  offers 
you  his  best  blessings;  'He  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble.' " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  bound  to 
discourage  all  action  on  the  slaves  on 
the  part  of  those  who  reside  in  other 
States.  When  the  individual  slave  flees 
to  us,  let  us  rejoice  in  his  safe  and  inno- 
cent flight  But  with  the  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot 
intermeddle  without  incurring  imminent 
peril  The  evil  is  too  vast,  rooted,  com- 
plicated, terrible,  for  strangers  to  deal 
with,  except  by  that  moral  influence 
which  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to 
oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly  to  all  op- 
pression. We  may  and  ought  to  mourn 
over  the  chain  which  weighs  down  mill- 
ions of  our  brethren,  and  to  rouse  the 
sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  world 
in  aid  of  their  violated  rights.  Our 
moral  power  we  must  not  cease  to  op- 
pose to  the  master's  claim  \  but  the  free 
States  must  not  touch  this  evil  by  legis- 
lation or  physical  power,  or  by  any  direct 
agency  on  the  servile  population.  God 
has  marked  out  our  sphere  of  duty; 
and  no  passionate  sense  of  injustice,  no 
burning  desire  to  redress  wrong,  must 
carry  us  beyond  it  Having  fully  done 
the  work  given  us  to  do,  we  must  leave 
the  evil  to  the  control  of  Him  who  has 
infinite  means  of  controlling  it,  whose 
almighty  justice  can  shiver  the  chain  of 
adamant  as  a  wreath  of  mist  is  scattered 
by  the  whirlwind. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  what  seem  to  me 
the  chief  duties  of  the  free  States  ia  re- 


gard to  slavery.  First,  they  must  insist 
on  such  constructions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  will  save  our  own  citizens  fron 
the  grasp  of  this  institution,  as  wiU  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  powers  oi  the 
government  for  its  support  beyond  oar 
own  shores,  and  as  will  bring  to  an  end 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  secondly,  we 
must  insist  on  such  modifications  of  tbe 
Constitution  as  will  exempt  us  from  every 
obligation  to  sustain  and  strengthen  sla^ 
very,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  give 
every  pledge  not  to  use  our  relation  to 
the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  acting  oo 
the  slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not 
to  the  slaves  only  or  chiefly,  but  to  our- 
selves also.  They  involve  our  peace  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  touch  alike  our 
rights  and  interests.  On  our  perform- 
ance of  these  depend  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  and  our  rank  among  natipi^^. 
Slavery,  if  it  shall  continue  to  be  a  na- 
tional concern,  and  to  insinuate  itself 
into  our  domestic  policy,  will  prove  more 
and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  of  the 
Furies.  The  agitation  which  it  has 
produced  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils. 
Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it  from 
our  federal  system  can  give  us  peace. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks has  been  answered.  But  tbe 
topic  of  the  duties  of  the  fiee  States  in 
relation  to  slavery  has  started  various 
thoughts,  and  brought  to  view  other 
duties  more  or  less  connected  with  my 
primary  object ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire 
to  communicate  again  my  thoughts  on 
public  affairs,  I  shall  be  glad  to  use  this 
opportunity  of  disburdening  my  mind 
My  thoughts  will  arrange  themselves 
under  three  heads,  which,  however  im- 
perfectly treated,  deserve  serious  at- 
tention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  free  States  ait 
especially  called  to  uphold  the  great 
ideas  or  principles  which  distingnisk 
our  country,  and  on  which  our  Con- 
stitution rests.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  our  highest  political  duty.  Every 
country  is  characterized  by  certain  mat 
ideas  which  pervade  the  people  ana  the 
government,  and  by  these  chiefly  tts 
rank  is  determined.  When  one  idea 
predominates  strongly  above  all  otfacis, 
it  is  a  key  to  a  nation's  history.  Tbe 
great  idea  of  Rome  —  that  which  tbe 
child  drank  ^in  with  his  mother's  miflc 
—  was  donunion.     The  great  idea  of 
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France  is  glory.  la  despotisms,  the 
idea  of  the  king  or  the  church  possesses 
itself  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a 
superstitious  loyalty  or  piety  becomes 
the  badge,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
interesting  view  of  this  country  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has  deter- 
mined its  history,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  ^  its  institutions.  Take  away  this, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
us.  In  the  refined  arts,  in  manners,  in 
works  of  genius,  we  are  as  yet  surpassed. 
From  our  youth  and  insulated  position, 
our  history  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy. 
But  one  aistinction  belongs  to  us.  A 
great  idea  from  the  bes^inning  has  been 
working  in  the  minds  of  this  people,  and 
it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in 
our  Revolution.  This  is  the  idea  of 
human  rights.  In  our  Revolution  liberty 
was  our  watchword ;  but  not  a  lawless 
liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
but  a  moral  freedom.  Liberty  was 
always  regarded  as  each  man's  right, 
imposing  on  every  other  man  a  moral 
obligation  to  abstain  from  doing  it 
violence.  Liberty  and  law  were  always 
united  in  our  minds.  By  government 
we  understood  the  concentration  of  the 
power  of  the  whole  community  to  pro* 
tect  the  rights  of  each  and  all  its  mem* 
bers.  This  was  the  grand  idea  on  which 
all  our  institutions  were  built.  We 
believed  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  safest,  and  alone  safe,  in  their  own 
keeping,  and  therefore  we  adopted  popu* 
lar  forms.  We  looked,  indeed,  to  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of 
rights.  But  we  felt  that  the  former  was 
included  in  the  latter  ;  that,  in  securing 
to  every  man  the  largest  liberty,  the 
right  to  exercise  and  improve  all  his 
powers,  to  elevate  himself  and  his  con- 
dition, and  to  govern  Himself,  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  which  the  equal 
freedom  of  others  imposes,  we  were 
providing  most  effectually  for  the  com- 
mon good.  It  was  felt  that  under  this 
moral  freedom  men's  powers  would 
expand,  and  would  secure  to  them  im- 
measurablv  greater  good  than  could  be 
conferred  oy  a  government  intermeddling 
perpetually  with  the  subject  and  impos- 
ing minute  restraints. 

These  views  of  human  rights,  which 
pervade  and  light  up  our  history,  may 
De  expressed  in  one  word.  They  are 
summed  up  in  respect  for  the  individual 


man.  In  all  other  countries  the  man 
has  been  obscured,  overpowered  by 
rulers,  merged  in  the  state,  made  a 
means  or  tool.  Here  every  man  has 
been  recognized  as  having  rights  on 
which  no  one  can  trench  without  crime. 
The  nation  has  recognized  something 

S eater  than  the  nation's  prosperity, 
an  outward,  material  interests ;  and 
that  is,  individual  right.  In  our  Revo- 
lution a  dignity  was  seen  in  human 
nature;  a  generous  confidence  was 
placed  in  men.  It  was  believed  that 
they  would  attain  to  greater  nobleness 
by  being  left  to  govern  themselves ; 
that  they  would  attain  to  greater  piety 
by  being  left  to  worship  God  according 
to  their  own  convictions ;  that  thev 
would  attain  to  greater  energy  of  intel* 
lect,  and  to  hi|;her  truths,  by  being  left 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance, 
than  by  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary 
rule.  It  was  believed  that  a  universal 
expansion  of  the  higher  faculties  was  to 
be  secured  by  increasing  men's  respon- 
sibilities, by  giving  them  nigher  interests 
to  watch  over,  by  throwing  them  very 
much  on  themselves.  Such  is  the  grand 
idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  insti- 
tutions ;  such  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  political  creed  into  which  we  have 
ail  been  baptized. 

It  is  to  the  free  States  that  the  guar* 
dianship  of  this  true  faith  peculiarly 
belongs.  Their  institutions  are  most 
in  harmonv  with  it ;  and  they  need  to 
be  reminaed  of  this  duty,  because, 
under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the 
idea  of  human  rights  is  easily  obscured ; 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
exalt  worldly,  material  interests  above 
it.  The  recent  history  of  the  country 
shows  the  worship  of  wealth  taking  the 
place  of  reverence  for  liberty  and  uni- 
versal justice.  The  free  States  ar^ 
called  to  watch  against  this  peril,  to 
regard  government,  not  as  a  machine  for 
creating  wealth,  for  subserving  indi^ 
vidual  cupidity,  for  furnishing  mcilities 
of  boundless  speculation,  but  as  a  moral 
institution,  designed  to  secure  universal 
right,  to  protect  every  man  in  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  through  which  he  is 
to  work  out  his  highest  good. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  the  great  idea  of  our  country  is  to 
be  wrought  out  or  realized  by  govern- 
ment alone.  This  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
portant instrument,  but  it  does  not  cover 
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the  whole  iield  of  human  rights.  The 
most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly 
touch.  Government  is,  after  all,  a 
coarse  machine,  verv  narrow  in  its 
operations,  doing  little  for  human  ad- 
vancement in  comparison  with  other  in- 
fluences. A  man  has  other  rights  than 
those  of  property  and  person,  which  the 

fovemment  takes  uncier  its  protection, 
le  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  man,  as  a  bein^  who  has 
excellent  powers  and  a  high  destiny. 
He  has  a  right  to  sympathv  and  defer- 
ence, a  right  to  be  helped  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  a 
ri^ht  to  the  means,  not  only  of  bodily,  but 
of  spiritual  well-being.     These  rights  a 

Government  can  do  litue  to  protect  or  aid. 
'et  on  these  human  progress  chiefly 
rests.  To  bring  these  into  clear  light,  to 
incorporate  a  reverential  feeling  for  these, 
not  only  into  government,  but  into  man- 
ners and  social  life,  —  this  is  the  grand 
work  to  which  our  country  is  called. 

In  this  country  the  passion  for  wealth 
is  a  mighty  force,  actmg  in  hostility  to 
the  great  idea  which  rules  in  our  insti- 
tutions. Property  continually  tends  to 
become  a  more  vivid  idea  tnan  right. 
In  the  strugs;le  for  private  accumulation 
the  worth  ot  every  human  being  is  over- 
looked, the  importance  of  every  man's 
progress  is  forgotten.  We  must  con- 
tend for  this  great  idea.  They  who 
hold  it  must  spread  it  around  them. 
The  truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  men,  that  the  grand  end  of  society  is, 
to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  members 
the  means  of  improvement,  of  elevation, 
of  the  true  happiness  of  man.  There  is 
a  higher  duty  than  to  build  almshouses 
for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  save  men 
from  being  degraded  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  an  almshouse.  Man  has  a 
right  to  something  more  than  bread  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  He  has  a 
right  to  the  aids  and  encouragements 
and  culture  by  which  he  mav  fulfil  the 
destinv  of  a  man ;  and  until  society  is 
brought  to  recognize  and  reverence  this, 
it  will  continue  to  groan  under  its  present 
miseries. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  government  alone 
cannot  realize  the  great  idea  of  this 
country ;  that  is.  cannot  secure  to  every 
man  all  his  rights.  Legislation  has  its 
limits.  It  is  a  power  to  be  wielded 
against  a  few  evils  onl}.     It  acts  by 


physical  force,  and  all  the  higher  im- 
provements of  human  beings  come  from 
truth  and  love.    Government  does  little 
more  than  place  society  in  a  condition 
which  favors  the  action  of  higher  powers 
than  its  own.     A  great  idea  may  be 
stamped  on  the   government,  and    be 
cpntradicted  in  common  life.     It  is  very 
possible   under    popular   forms  that  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  of  contempt 
for  the  multitude,  that  impassable  social 
barriers,  and  the  degradation  of  lam 
masses,  may  continue  as  truly  as  umkr 
aristocratic  forms.    The  spirit  of  soci- 
ety, not  an  outward  institution,  is  the 
nughty  power  by  which  the  hard  lot  of 
man  is  to  be  meliorated.     The  great 
idea, .  that  every  human    bein^  has  a 
right  to  the  means  of  exercismg  and 
improving    his    highest    powers,    most 
pass    from   a  cold  speculation  into  a 
living  conviction,  and  then  society  win 
begin  in  earnest  to  accomplish  its  end. 
This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a 
germ,  in  the  most  advanced  commu- 
nities, and  is  working  faintly.    But  it 
cannot  die.    We  hear,  indeed,  much  de- 
sponding language  about  society.    The 
cant  of  the  &y  is  the  cant  of  indiffer- 
ence or  despair.     But  let  it  not  dis- 
courage us.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
this  country  may  sink  beneath  the  work 
imposed  on  it  oy  Providence,  and.  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  world  into  its  debt, 
may  throw  new  darkness  over  human 
hope.     But  great  ideas,  once  brought 
to  light,  do  not  die.    The  multitude  of 
men    through  the  civilized  world    are 
catching   some  glimpses,  however  in- 
distinct, of  a  higher  lot ;  are  waking  up 
to  something  higher  than  animal  good. 
There  is  springing   up    an    aspiratioa 
among  them,  which,  however  dreaded 
as  a  oangerous  restlessness,  is  the  nat- 
ural working  of  the  human  spirit,  when- 
ever it  emerges  from  gross  ignorance, 
and  seizes  on  some  vague  idea  of  its 
rights.     Thank  God !   it  is  natural  for 
man  to  aspire ;  and  this  aspiration  ceases 
to  be  dangerous  just  in  proportion  as 
the  intelligent  members  of  society  in- 
terpret it  aright,  and  respond  to  it  and 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  raising 
their  brethren.     If,  through  self-indol- 
gence  or  pride,  they  decline  this  work, 
the  aspiration  will  not  cease :  but.  grov- 
ing  up  under  resistance  or  contempt,  it 
may  become  a  spirit  of  hostility,  con- 
flict, revenge. 
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The  fate  of  this  countrv  depends  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  growth  or 
decline  of  the  great  idea  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  institutions,  — 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  every 
man's  right,  the  respect  due  to  every 
human  being.  This  exists  among  us. 
It  has  stamped  itself  on  government 
It  is  now  to  stamp  itself  on  manners 
and  common  life,  —  a  for  harder  work. 
It  will  then  create  a  society  such  as 
men  have  not  anticipated,  but  which  is 
not  to  be  despaired  of,  if  Christianity 
be  divine,  or  if  the  hic^hest  aspirations 
of  the  soul  be  true.  It  is  only  in  the 
free  States  that  the  great  idea  of  which 
I  have  spoken  can  l^  followed  out  It 
is  denied  openly ,  .flagrantly,  where  sla- 
very exists.  To  be  true  to  it  is  our  first 
political,  social  duty. 

1  proceed  to  another  important  topic, 
and  that  is,  the  duty  of  the  free  States 
in  relation  to  the  Union.  They  and  the 
slave-holding  States  constitute  one  peo- 
ple. Is  this  tie  to  continue,  or  to  be 
dissolved  ?  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
this  subject  is  growing  into  importance. 
The  South  has  talked  recklessly  about 
disunion.  The  more  quiet  North 'has 
said  little,  but  thought  more  ;  and  there 
are  now  not  a  few  who  speak  of  the 
Union  as  doomed  to  dissolution,  whilst 
a  few  seem  disppsed  to  hasten  the  evil 
day.  Some  approach  the  subject,  not 
as  politicians,  but  as  religious  men, 
bound  first  to  inquire  into  the  moral 
fitness  of  political  arrangements ;  and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  union  with  States  sustaining  slavery 
is  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  renounced,  at 
whatever  cost.  That  the  Union  is  in 
danger  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Its 
strength  would  be  made  manifest  by 
the  attempt  to  dissolve  it  But  any 
thing  whicn  menaces  it  deserves  atten- 
tion. So  great  a  good  should  be  exposed 
to  no  hazard  which  can  be  shunned. 

The  Union  is  an  inestimable  good. 
It  is  to  be  prized  for  its  own  sake,  —  to 
be  prized,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  its 
commercial  benefits  or  any  pecuniary 
advantages,  but  simply  as  union,  simply 
as  a  pacific  relation  between  commu- 
nities which  without  this  tie  would  be 
exposed  to  ruinous  collisions.  To  secure 
this  boon  we  should  willingly  make  great 
sacrifices.  So  full  of  crime  and  misery 
are  hostile  relations  between  neighbor- 
ing rival  states  that  a  degree  of  mis- 


eovemment  should  be  preferred  to  the 
danger  of  conflict.  Disunion  would  not 
onlv  embroil  us  with  one  another,  but 
with  foreign  nations  ;  for  these  States, 
once  divided,  would  connect  themselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit 
by  our  jealousies,  and  involve  our  whols 
policy  in  inextricable  confusion. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  connected  with  States 
sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  as  slavery. 
But  if  the  North  can  be  exempted  from 
obligation  to  sustain  it,  we  oueht  not  to 
make  its  existence  at  the  South  aground 
of  separation.  The  doctrine,  that  inti- 
mate political  connection  is  not  to  be 
maintained  with  men  practisinc^  a  great 
wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissmution  of 
all  government,  and  of  civil  society. 
Every  nation,  great  or  small,  contains 
multitudes  who  practise  wrongs ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  politi- 
cal power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling 
element  in  human  affairs,  has  yet  a 
fearful  influence.  In  popular  govern- 
ments the  ambitious  aiia  intriguing  often 
bear  sway.  Men  who  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice quiet  and  domestic  comforts  and 
all  other  interests  to  political  place  and 
promotion,  will  snatch  the  prize  from 
uncompromising,  modest  virtue.  In  our 
present  low  civiUzation  a  community  has 
no  pledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virtue. 
In  free  governments  parties  are  the 
means  of  power,  and  a  country  can  fall 
under  few  more  immoral  influences  than 
party-spirit.  Without  a  deep  moral  rev- 
olution in  society,  we  must  continue  to 
be  ruled  very  imperfectly.  In  truth, 
among  the  darkest  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence are  the  crimes  and  woes  flowing 
from  the  organization  of  men  into  states, 
from  our  subjection  to  human  rule. 
The  very  vices  of  men  which  make 
government  needful  unfit  them  to  gov- 
ern. Government  is  only  to  be  endured 
on  account  of  the  greater  evils  of  anar- 
chy which  it  prevents.  It  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  then,  for  breaking  from 
the  slave-holding  States,. that  they  prac- 
tise a  great  wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence often  accomplished  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  good  with  the  compara- 
tively bad  ?  Is  the  evil  man,  or  the  evil 
community,  to  be  excluded  firom  broth- 
erly feeling,  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast 
by  the  more  innocent  ?  Would  not  this 
argue  a  want  of  faith  and  love,  rather 
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than  a  just  abhorrence  of  wrong  ?  Un- 
doubtedly the  good  are  to  free  them- 
selves from  participation  in  crime ;  but 
they  are  not  therefore  to  sever  human 
ties,  or  renounce  the  means  of  moral 
influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we 
will  have  no  fellowship  with  wrong- 
doing? Can  a  new  confederacy  be 
formed  which  will  exclude  selfishness, 
jealousy,  intrigue  ?  Do  not  all  confed- 
eracies provoke  among  their  members 
keen  competitions  for  power,  and  induce 
unjust  means  of  securing  it?  On  the 
whole,  has  not  our  present  Union  been 
singularly  free  from  the  collisions  which 
naturally  spring  from  such  close  politi- 
cal connection?  Would  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  States  be  more  likely  to  aerce  ? 
Do  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  the 
Union  the  singular  fact,  that  no  State 
has  inspired  je^ousy  by  disproportionate 
influence  or  power  ? 

The  South,  indeed,  is  wedded  to  an 
unjust  institution.  But  the  South  is 
not,  therefore,  another  name  for  injus- 
tice. Slave-holding  is  not  the  onlv  rela- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  bound 
together  by  the  various  and  most  inter- 
esting ties  of  life.  They  are  parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
friends,  neighbors,  members  of  the 
state,  members  of  the  Christian  body; 
and  in  all  these  relations  there  may  be 
found  models  of  purity  and  virtue.  How 
many  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  any 
rate  form  part  of  a  political  body,  and 
fill  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  fall 
short  of  multitudes  at  the  Sooth  in 
moral  and  religious  principle !  * 

Form  what  confederacy  we  may,  it 
will  often  pledge  us.  to  the  wrong  side. 
Its  powers  will  often  be  perverted.  The 
majority  will  be  seduced  again  and  again 
into  crime  ;  and  incorruptible  men,  po- 
litically weak,  will  be  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  what  will  seem 
wasted  remonstrance.  No  paradise 
opens  itself,  if  we  leave  our  union  with 
the  corrupt  South.  A  corrupt  North 
will  be  leagued  together  to  act  out  the 
evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  which  is  at 
work  in  its  members.  A  mournful 
amount  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found 
through  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
spirit  of  commerce,  which  is  the  spirit 
of  the  North,  has  lately  revealed  the 
tendencies  to  guilt  which  it  involves. 

*  See  Note  £  at  end  of  this  artkle* 


We  are  taught  that,  however  covered 
up  with  the  name  of  honor,  however 
restrained  by  considerations  of  reputa- 
tion and  policy,  trade  may  undermine 
intemty  to  an  extent  which  shakes  the 
confidence  of  the  unthinking  in  all  hu- 
man virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which  have  broken 
out  at  the  South  since  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  have  alienated  many 
among  us  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  these  prove  no  singular  perverseness 
or  corruption.    What  else  could  have 
been  expected  ?    Was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  a  proud,  fiery  people  could  hear 
patiently  one  of  their  oldest  and  most 
rooted  institutions  set  down  amoi^  the 
greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions?  that 
men  holdiiug  the   highest  rank  wouM 
consent  to  bear  the  reproach  of  tramp- 
ling right  and  humanity  in  the  dust? 
Do  men  at  the  North,  good  or  bad,  aiban- 
don  without  a  struggle  advantages  oon- 
firmed  to  them  by  long  prescriptkMi? 
Do  they  easily  relinquish  gainful  voca- 
tions on  whicn  the  moral  sentiment  ai 
the  community  begins  to  frown  ?    Is  it 
easy  to  bring  down  the  exalted  from  the 
chief  seats  in  society  ?  to  overcome  tke 
pride  of  caste  ?  to  disarm  the  prejudices 
of  a  sect  ?    Is  human  nature  among  onr- 
selves  easily  dispossessed  of  early  pie> 
possessions,  and  open  to  rebuke  ?    That 
the  South  should  react  with  violence 
against  antislavery  doctrines  was   the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  and 
the    very  persons    whose    consdeaoes 
were  the  most  reconciled  to  the  evil, 
who  least  suspected  wrong  in  the  insti- 
tution, were  likely  to  feel   themselves 
most  aggrieved.    The  exasperated  jeal> 
ousies  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the 
North  are  such  as  spring  up  univenally 
towards  communities  of  different  habitSv 
principles,  and  feelings,  which  have  got 
the  start  of  their  neighbors,  and  tSce 
the  liberty  to  reprove  them.    Allow  the 
South  to  be  passionate.    Passion  is  not 
the  worst  vice  on  the  earth,  nor  are  a 
fiery   people    the    greatest    offenders. 
Such  evils  are  not  Uie  roost  enduring. 
Confiagrations  in  communities,  as  in  the 
forest,  die  out  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  felt  enough  how 
tender  are  the  points  which  the  antisb- 
very  movement  has  touched  at  die 
South.  The  slave  is  property;  and  to 
how  many  men  everywhere  is  propertf 
dearer  than  life !     Nor  is  this  alL    The 
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slave  is  not  only  the  object  of  cupidity, 
but  of  a  stronger  passion,  —  the  passion 
for  power.  The  slave-holder  is  not 
only  an  owner,  but  a  master.  He  rules, 
he  wields  an  absolute  sceptre ;  and  when 
have  men  yielded  empire  without  coi>- 
ilict  ?  Would  the  North  make  such  a 
sacrifice  more  cheerfully  than  the  South  ? 

To  judge  justly  of  the  violence  of  the 
South,  anotner  consideration  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  abundant  fuel  has  been  min- 
istered to  the  passions  of  the  slave- 
holder by  the  vehemence  with  which 
his  domestic  institutions  were  assailed 
at  the  North.  No  deference  was  paid  to 
his  sensitiveness,  his  dignity.  The 
newly-awakened  sympathy  with  the  slave 
not  only  denied  the  rights,  but  set  at 
nought  all  the  feelings  of  the  master. 
That  a  gentle  or  more  courteous  ap- 
proach would  have  softened  him  is  not 
said;  but  that  the  whole  truth  mi^ht 
have  been  spoken  in  tones  less  offensive 
cannot  be  questioned ;  so  that  we  who 
have  opposed  slavery  are  responsible  in 
part  for  the  violence  which  has  ofiEended 
us. 

No !  the  spirit  of  the  South  furnishes 
no  argument  for  dissolving  the  Union. 
That  States  less  prosperous  than  our- 
selves should  be  jealous  of  movements 
directed  from  this  quarter  against  their 
institutions  is  not  strange.  We  must 
inu^ne  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
South,  to  judge  of  the  severity  of  the 
triaL  We  must  not  forget  that,  to  the 
multitude  there,  slavery  seems,  if  not 
rieht  in  itself,  yet  an  irremediable  evil 
Tney  look  at  it  in  the  li^ht  of  habit,  and 
of  opinions  which  prevailed  in  times  of 
darkness  and  despotism.  With  such 
prepossessions,  how  could  they  but  repel 
the  zeal  of  Northern  reformers  ? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  diversities  of  character  between  the 
South  and  North  unfit  them  for  political 
union.  That  diversities  exist  is  true; 
but  they  are  such  as  by  mutual  action 
and  modification  may  ultimately  form  a 
greater  people.  It  is  by  the  fusion  of 
various  attributes  that  rich  and  noble 
characters  are  formed.  The  diflFerent 
sections  of  our  country  need  to  be  mod- 
ified by  one  another's  influence.  The 
South  IS  ardent ;  the  North  calmer  and 
more  foreseeing.  The  South  has  quicker 
sympathies ;  the  North  does  more  good 
The  South  commits  the  individual  more 


to  his  own  arm  of  defence ;  at  the  North 
the  idea  of  law  has  greater  sanctity. 
The  South  has  a  freer  and  more  grace- 
ful bearing,  and  a  higher  aptitude  for 
genial,  social  intercourse ;  the  North 
as  its  compensation  in  superior  domes- 
tic virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  cour- 
age of  the  South  is  more  impetuous ;  of 
the  North  more  stubborn.  The  South 
has  more  of  the  self-glorifying  spirit  of 
the  French ;  the  North,  like  England, 
is  at  once  too  proud  and  too  diffident  to 
boast.  We  of  the  North  are  a  more 
awkward,  shy,  sti£E,  and  steady  race, 
with  a  liberal  intermixture  of  enthusi- 
asm, enterprise,  reflection,  and  quiet 
heroism;  whilst  the  South  is  franker, 
bolder,  more  fervent,  more  brilliant,  and 
of  course  more  attractive  to  strangers^ 
and  more  fitted  for  social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be 
made  with  large  allowances.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  character  are 
numerous  at  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  the  shades  of  distinction  are  grow* 
ing  fainter.  But  cUmate,  that  mysteri* 
ous  agent  on  the  spirit,  wiU  never  sufiEer 
these  diversities  wholly  to  disappear ; 
nor  is  it  best  that  they  should  be  lost 
A  nation  with  these  different  elements 
will  have  a  richer  history,  and  is  more 
likely  to  adopt  a  wise  and  liberal  policy 
that  will  do  justice  to  our  whole  nature. 
The  diversities  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  community  are  inducements,  rather 
than  objections,  to  union ;  for  narrow 
and  homogeneous  communities  are  apt 
to  injure  and  degrade  themselves  by 
stubborn  prejudices,  and  by  a  short- 
sighted, selfish  concern  for  their  special 
interests ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
form  connections  which  will  help  or 
force  them  to  look  far  and  wide,  to 
make  compromises  and  sacrifices,  and 
to  seek  a  larger  good. 

We  have  a  strong  argument  for  con- 
tinued union  in  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  which  would  follow  its  dis- 
solution. To  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced the  formation  of  new  confederacies 
and  new  governments  passes  for  an  easy 
task.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a 
political  union  may  be  got  up  as  easily 
as  a  marriage.  But  love  is  the  magician 
which  leveb  all  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case ;  and  no  love, 
too  often  nothing  but  selfishness,  acts 
in  the  former. 

Let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  new 
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federal  governments  must  be  framed; 
and  we  nave  little  reason  to  anticipate 
better  than  we  now  enjoy.  Not  that 
our  present  Constitution  is,  what  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  perfection  of  po- 
litical skilL  It  is  the  first  experiment 
of  a  purely  representative  system  ;  and 
first  experiments  are  almost  necessarily 
imperfect.  Future  ages  may  smile  at  our 
blameless  model  of  government.  A  more 
skilful  machinery,  more  efEectual  checks, 
wiser  distributions  and  modifications  of 

Eower,  are  probably  to  be  taught  the  world 
y  our  experience.  But  our  experience 
has  as  yet  been  too  short  to  bring  us  this 
wisdom,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment  are  any  thing  but  pro- 
pitious to  an  improvement  on  the  work 
of  our  fathers. 

The  work  of  framing  a  government, 
even  in  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  committed  to  roan. 
The  construction  of  the  simplest  form 
of  polity,  or  of  institutions  for  a  single 
community  in  rude  stages  of  society, 
demands  rare  wisdom  ;  and  accordingly 
the  renown  of  legislators  transcends  all 
other  fame  in  history.  But  to  construct 
a  eovernment  ior  a  confederacy  of  states, 
ofnations,  in  a  highly  complex  and  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  is  a  Herculean 
task.  The  federal  Constitution  was  a 
higher  achievement  than  the  assertion 
of  our  independence  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. If"  we  can  point  to  any  portion  of 
our  history  as  indicating  a  special  Divine 
Providence,  it  was  the  consent  of  so 
many  communities  to  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment combining  such  provisions  for  hu- 
man rights  and  happiness  as  we  now 
enjoy. 

break  up  this  Union,  reduce  these 
States,  now  doubled  in  number,  to  a 
fragmentary  form,  and  who  can  hope 
to  nve  long  enough  to  see  a  harmonious 
reconstruction  of  them  into  new  confed- 
eracies? We  know  how  the  present 
Constitution  was  obstructed  by  the  Jeal- 
ousies and  passions  of  States  ana  in- 
dividuals. But  if  these  were  so  formid- 
able at  the  end  of  a  struggle  against  a 
common  foe  which  had  knit  all  hearts, 
what  is  not  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
distrusts  which  must  follow  the  conflicts 
and  exasperations  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  the  agony  of  separation  ?  It  is  no 
reproach  on  the  people  to  say,  that 
nearly  fifty  years  of  peace  and  trade 
and  ambition  and  prosperity  have  not 


nourished  as  ardent  a  patriotism  as  the 
revolutionary  struggle ;  for  this  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  We  should  come  to 
our  work  more  selfishly  than  our  fathers 
approached  theirs.  Our  interests,  too, 
are  now  more  complicated,  various,  in- 
terfering, so  that  a  compromise  would 
be  harder.  We  have  lost  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  former  time,  and  our 
public  men  are  mater  proficients  in 
intrifi^e.  Were  there  natural  divisions 
of  the  country  which  would  determine 
at  once  the  new  arrangements  of  power, 
the  difficulty  would  be  less;  but  the 
new  confederacies  would  be  sufficientiv 
arbitrary  to  open  a  wide  field  to  selfish 
plotters.  Who  that  knows  the  obstacles 
which  passion,  selfishness,  and  corrup- 
tion throw  in  the  way  of  a  settled  gov- 
ernment will  desire  to  encounter  the 
chances  and  perils  of  constructing  a 
new  system  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages? 

There  is  another  circumstance  which 
renders  it  undesirable  now  to  break  up 
the  present  order  of  things.  The  minds 
of  men  everywhere  are  at  this  moment 
more  than  usually  unsettled.  •There  is 
much  questioning  of  the  past  and  the 
established,  and  a  disposition  to  push 
principles  to  extremes,  without  regard 
to  the  modifications  which  other  prin- 
ciples and  a  large  experience  demand. 
There  is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  power 
of  man's  will  and  wisdom  over  society, 
an  overweening  faith  in  legislation,  a 
disposition  to  k)ok  to  outward  arrange- 
ments for  that  melioration  of  human 
affairs  which  can  come  only  from  the 
culture  and  progress  of  the  soul,  a  hope 
of  making  by  machinery  what  is  and 
must  be  a  slow,  silent  growth.  Such  a 
time  is  not  the  best  for  constructing 
governments  and  new  confederacies. 

We  are,  especially,  passing  through  a 
stage  of  political  speculation  or  opinion, 
which  is,  indeed,  necessary  under  such 
institutions,  and  which  may  be  expected 
to  give  place  to  higher  wisdom,  but 
which  is  not  the  most  propitious  for  the 
formation  of  political  institutions.  1 
refer  to  false  notions  as  to  democracy, 
and  as  to  its  distinctive  benefits, — no- 
tions which  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  be- 
cause a  people  are  slow  to  learn  the  true 
character  and  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
and  ^nerally  acquire  this,  as  all  other 
knowledge,  by  some  painful  experience. 
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It  is  a  common  notion  here,  as  else- 
where, that  it  is  a  grand  privilege  to 
govern,  to  exercise  political  power ;  and 
that  popular  institutions  have  this  spe- 
cial benefit,  that  they  confer  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  sovereignty  on  the 
greatest  number  possible.  The  people 
are  pleased  at  the  thought  of  bemg 
rulers ;  and  hence  all  obstructions  to 
their  immediate,  palpable  ruling  are  re- 
garded with  jealousy.  It  is  a  grand 
thine,  they  fancy,  to  have  their  share 
of  kmgship.  Now  this  is  wrong,  —  a 
pernicious  error.  It  is  no  privilege  to 
govern,  but  a  fearful  responsibility,  and 
seldom  assumed  without  guilt.  The 
great  good  to  be  soueht  and  hoped  from 
popular  institutions  is,  to  be  freed  from 
unnecessary  rule,  to  be  governed  with 
no  reference  to  the  glory  or  gratification 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  erand 
good  of  popular  institutions  is  liberty, 
or  the  protection  of  every  man^s  rights 
to  the  full,  with  the  least  possible  re- 
straint Sovereignty,  wherever  lodged, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  or  to  be 
stretched  a  hand's -breadth  beyond  need. 
If  I  am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side, 
to  be  fretted  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  arbitrary  will,  to  be  denied  the  exer* 
cise  of  my  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to 
me  whether  the  chain  is  laid  on  me  by 
one  or  many,  by  king  or  people.  A 
despot  is  not  more  tolerable  for  his 
many  heads. 

Democracy,  considered  in  itself,  is 
the  noblest  form  of  government,  and  the 
only  one  to  satisfy  a  man  who  respects 
himself  and  his  lellow-creatures.  But 
if  its  actual  operation  be  regarded,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  it  works  very 
imperfectly.  It  is  true  of  people,  as  it 
is  of  king  and  nobles,  that  they  have  no 
great  capacity  of  government.  They 
ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing rulers,  but  to  content  themselves 
with  swaying  the  sceptre  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  the  public  safety  may  re- 
?[uire.  They  should  tremble  at  this 
unction  of  government,  should  exercise 
it  with  self -distrust,  and  be  humbled  by 
the  defects  of  their  administration. 

I  am  not  impatient  of  law.  One  law 
I  reverence  —  that  divine,  eternal  law 
written  on  the  rational  soul,  and  re- 
vealed with  a  celestial  brightness  in  the 
word  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  hu- 
man rulers,  be  they  many  or  few,  are 
apt  to  pay  little  heeci  to  this  law.    They 


do  not  easily  surrender  to  it  their  inter- 
ests and  ambition.  It  is  dethroned  in 
cabinets,  and  put  to  silence  in  halls  of 
legislation.  In  the  sphere  of  politics, 
even  men  generally  good  dispense  un- 
scrupulously with  a  pure  morality,  and 
of  consequence  we  all  have  an  interest 
in  the  limitation  of  political  power. 

Such  views  teach  us  that  one  of  the 
first  lessons  to  be  taught  to  a  people 
in  a  democracy  is  self-distrust.  They 
should  learn  that  to  rule  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult work  on  earth  ;  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  men  have  sunk  under  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  of  the  task ; 
that  no  power  is  so  corrupting  as  public 
power,  and  that  none  should  be  used 
with  greater  fear. 

By  democracy,  we  understand  that  a 
people  governs  itself  ;  and  the  primary, 
funaamental  act  required  of  a  people  is, 
that  it  shall  lay  such  restraints  on  its 
own  powers  as  will  give  the  best  security 
against  their  abuse.  This  is  the  highest 
purpose  of  a  popular  constitution.  A 
constitution  is  not  merely  a  machinery 
for  ascertaining  and  expressing  a  peo- 
ple's will,  but  much  more  a  provision 
for  keeping  that  will  within  righteous 
bounds.  It  is  the  act  of  a  people  im- 
posing limits  on  itself,  setting  guard  on 
its  own  passions,  and  throwing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
compel  itself  to  pause,  to  deliberate,  to 
hear  all  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all 
rights  and  interests,  before  it  acts.  A 
constitution  not  framed  on  these  princi- 
ples must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at  the 
present  moment  these  sound  maxims 
nave  lost  much  of  their  authority.  The 
people,  flattered  into  blindness,  have  for- 
gotten their  passionateness,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  power.  The  wholesome 
restraints  laid  oy  the  present  Constitu- 
tion on  popular  impulse  are  losing  their 
force,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that 
new  constitutions  formed  at  the  present 
moment  would  want,  more    than    our 

E resent  national  charter,  the  checks  and 
alances  on  which  safety  depends. 
A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be 
weak,  and  lays  down  rules  of  life  which 
meet  his  peculiar  temptation.  So  should 
a  people  do.  A  people  is  in  danger 
from  fickleness  ana  passion.  The  great 
evil  to  be  feared  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  instability,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
great  principles  to  momentary  impulses. 
A  constitution  which  does  not   apply 
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checks  and  restraints  to  these  perils 
cannot  stand.  Our  present  Constitution 
has  many  wise  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter. The  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  branches,  and  the  forms  which 
retard  legislation,  are  of  great  value. 
But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinction  of  legislative 
chambers  is,  that  the  Senate  has  so 
different  a  character  from  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  that  it  represents 
States,  not  individuals ;  that  it  is  chosen 
bv  legislatures,  not  by  primary  assem- 
blies ;  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's 
service  is  three  times  the  length  of  that 
of  the  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is 
one  of  the  chief  conservative  powers 
in  the  government.  It  has  two  grand 
functions,  —  one  to  watch  the  rights  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  other,  not 
less  important,  to  resist  the  fluctuations 
of  the  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is 
a  power  raised  for  a  time  by  the  people 
above  their  own  passions,  that  it  may 
secure  stability  to  the  administration  of 
afiEairs.  Now  this  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
the  doctrine  of  "  Instructions,*' — a  doc- 
trine destroying  moral  independence, 
and  making  the  senator  a  passive  re- 
cipient of  momentary  impulses  which  it 
may  be  his  highest  duty  to  withstand. 
This  doctrine  is  in  eveiy  view  hurtful. 
A  man  in  public  life  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  placed  under  influences 
which  give  him  dignity  of  mind,  self- 
respect,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility. He  should  go  to  the  nation's 
council  with  a  mind  open  to  all  the  light 
which  is  concentrated  there,  to  study 
and  promote  the  broad  interests  of  the 
nation.  He  is  not  to  work  as  a  mere 
tool,  to  be  an  echo  of  the  var3ring  voices 
at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  seems  to 
him  right,  and  to  answer  to  his  constit- 
uents for  his  condujct  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  yielding  up  his  trust.  Yet 
were  new  institutions  to  be  framed  at 
this  moment,  would  not  the  people  for- 
get the  restraint  which  they  should  im- 
pose on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due 
to  their  delegates  ?  and,  from  attaching 
a  foolish  self-importance  to  the  act  cS 
governing,  would  they  not  give  to  their 
momentary  feelings  more  and  more  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  ? 

The  Constitution  contains  another 
provision  of  wise  self-distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  in  the  power  of  the 


veto  intrusted  to  the  President  The 
President  is  the  only  representative  of 
the  people's  unitv.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  nation.  He  nas  nothing  to  do  with 
Districts  or  States,  but  to  Took  with  an 
equal  eye  on  the  whole  country.  To 
him  is  intrusted  a  limited  negative  on 
the  two  chambers,  —  a  negative  not 
simply  designed  to  guard  his  own  power 
from  encroachment,  but  to  correct  par- 
tial legislation,  and  to  be  a  banier 
against  invasions  of  the  Constitotioa 
by  extensive  combinations  of  interest 
or  ambition.  Every  department  should 
be  a  check  on  legislation ;  but  this  salu- 
tary power  there  is  a  dispositioQ  to 
wrest  from  the  executive,  and  it  wouki 
hardly  find  a  place  in  a  new  confed- 
eracy. 

The  grand  restraining,  omservative 
power  of  the  state  remains  to  be  men* 
tioned;  it  is  the  judiciary.  This  is  worth 
more  to  the  people  than  any  other  de- 
partment. The  impartial  administratioa 
of  a  good  code  of  laws  is  the  grand  re- 
sult, the  paramount  good,  to  which  all 
political  arrangements  should  be  subor- 
dinate. The  reign  of  justice,  which  is 
the  reign  of  rights  and  libertjr,  is  the 
great  lx>on  we  should  ask  trom  the 
state.  The  judicial  is  the  highest  func- 
tion. The  chief  justice  should  rank  be- 
fore king  or  president.  The  pomp  of  a 
palace  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  every 
imposing  solemnity  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  manners  should  be  com- 
bined in  the  hall  where  the  laws  whidi 
secure  every  man's  riehts  are  admin- 
istered. To  accomplish  the  |reat  end 
of  government,  nothing  is  so  important 
as  to  secure  the  impartiality  and  mond 
independence  of  judges ;  and  for  this 
end  they  should  be  appointed  for  life, 
subject  to  removal  only  for  violadon  <d 
duty.  This  is  essential  A  judge  shook! 
not  hang  on  the  smiles  of  king  or  people. 
In  him  the  people  should  erect  a  power 
above  their  own  temporary  will.  There 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  something  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  that  stwe, 
everlasting  law  to  which  all  alike  should 
bow ;  some  power  above  the  sordid  in- 
terests, and  aloof  from  the  struggles  and 
intrigues  of  ordinary  public  Im,  The 
dependence  of  the  judge  on  the  breath 
of  party  or  the  fleeting  passions  of  the 
people  is  a  deformity  in  the  state,  fcr 
which  no  other  excellence  in  popular  in^ 
stitutions  can  make  compensation.    The 
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Etandest  spectacle  in  tins  country  is  the 
ludiciary  power,  raised  by  the  people  to 
independence  of  parties  and  temporary 
majorities,  taking  as  its  first  guide  the 
national  charter,  the  fundamental  law, 
which  no  parties  can  touch,  which  stands 
like  a  rock  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  and  determining  by  this  the 
validity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  transient 
legislatures.  Here  is  the  conservative 
element  of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  seri- 
ously proposed  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  power,  to  make 
the  judge  a  pensioner  on  part}r,  by  mak- 
ing the  office  elective  for  a  limited  time  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  perni- 
cious feature  might  be  impressed  on  new 
institutions  which  might  spring  up  at  the 
present  time. 

This  language  will  not  win  me  the 
name  of  Democrat.  But  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  bear  any  name  into  which  gov- 
ernment enters  as  the  great  idea.  I  want 
as  little  government  as  consists  with 
safety  to  the  rights  of  all.  I  wish  the 
people  to  govern  no  farther  than  they 
must.  I  wish  them  to  place  all  checks 
on  the  legislature  which  consist  with 
its  efficiency.  I  honor  the  passion  for 
power  and  rule  as  little  in  the  people 
as  in  a  king.  It  is  a  vicious  principle, 
exist  where  it  may.  If  by  democracy  be 
meant  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the 
people  under  all  those  provisions  and 
self-imposed  restraints  which  tend  most 
to  secure  equal  laws  and  the  rights  of 
each  and  all,  then  I  shall  be  proud  to 
bear  its  name.  But  the  unfettered  mul- 
titude is  not  dearer  to  me  than  the  un- 
fettered king.  And  yet  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  remove 
the  restraints  on  which  the  wise  and 
righteous  exertion  of  the  people's  power 
depends. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  wished  to 
say  is,  that  the  union  of  these  States 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  inviolate,  on 
the  ground  of  the  immense  difficulty  of 
constructing  new  confederacies  and  new 
governments.  The  present  state  of 
men's  minds  is  not  favorable  to  this 
most  arduous  task.  Other  considera- 
tions might  be  urged  against  disunion. 
But  in  all  this  I  do  not  mean  that  union 
is  to  be  held  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast 
sacrifices  should  be  made  to  it,  but  not 
the  sacrifice  of  duty.  For  one,  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  continue,  if,  after  earnest, 
faithful  effort,  the  truth  should  be  made 


clear,  that  the  free  States  are  not  to  be 
absolved  from  giving  support  to  slavery. 
Better  that  we  should  part,  than  be  the 
police  of  the  slave-holder,  than  fight  his 
battles,  than  wa^e  war  to  uphold  an  op- 
pressive institution. 

So  I  say,  let  the  Union  be  dissevered 
rather  than  receive  Texas  into  the  con- 
federacy. This  measure,  besides  en- 
tailing on  us  evils  of  all  sorts,  would 
have  lor  its  chief  end  to  bring  the  whole 
country  under  the  slave-power,  to  make 
the  general  government  the  accent  of 
slavery ;  and  this  we  are  bouna  to  re- 
sist at  all  hazards.  The  free  States 
should  declare  that  the  very  act  of  ad- 
mitting Texas  will  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union. 

This  act  would  be  unconstitutional 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  never 
dreamed  of  conferring  a  power  on  Con- 
gress to  attach  a  foreign  nation  to  the 
country,  and  so  to  destroy  entirely  the 
original  balance  of  power.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  by 
treaty  ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  rec- 
onciled them  to  that  oangerous  prece- 
dent. It  was  understood  that,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  by  negotiation  or  war,  the 
Western  States  watuddind.  must  possess 
themselves  of  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans.  This  was  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death ;  and  therefore  the 
people  allowed  this  great  inroad  to  take 
place  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  union,  without  the  appeal  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  several 
State  sovereignties.  But  no  such  ne- 
cessity now  exists,  and  a  like  action  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  repelled  as  gross 
usurpation. 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  excessive 
jealousy  in  judging  of  the  motives  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
remark  may  apply  to  the  present  case. 
The  South,  if  true  to  its  own  interests, 
would  see  in  Texas  a  rival  rather  than 
an  ally  ;  but  at  the  North  it  is  suspected 
that  political  motives  outweigh  the  eco- 
nomical. It  is  suspected  that  the  desire 
of  annexing  Texas  has  been  whetted  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  last  census  as  to 
the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  at 
the  North.  The  South,  it  is  said,  means 
to  balance  the  free  States  by  adding  a 
new  empire  to  the  confederacy.  But  on 
this  point  our  slave-holding  brethren 
need  not  be  anxious.     Without  Texas, 
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the  South  will  have  veiy  much  its  own 
way,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  dis- 
proportionate influence  over  public  af- 
tairs.  It  has  within  itself  elements  of 
political  power  more  efficient  than  ours. 
The  South  has  abler  politicians,  and 
almost  necessarily,  because  its  most 
opulent  class  make  politics  the  business 
of  life.  The  North  may  send  wiser 
statesmen  to  Congress,  but  not  men  to 
marshal  and  govern  parties,  not  political 
leaders.  The  South  surpasses  us,  not 
in  true  eloquence,  which  is  little  known 
anywhere,  but  in  prompt,  bold  speech,  a 
superiority  due  not  only  to  greater  ardor 
of  feeling,  but  to  a  state  of  society  en- 
couraging the  habit,  and  stimulating  by 
constant  action  the  faculty,  of  free  and 
strong  utterance  on  political  subjects ; 
and  such  eloquence  is  no  mean  power 
in  popular  bodies.  The  South  has  a 
bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  character, 
for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of 
the  North  are  not  a  match.  Once  more, 
it  has  union,  common  feeling,  a  peculiar 
bond  in  slavery,  to  which  the  divided 
North  can  make  no  adequate  (^position. 
At  the  North  politics  occupy  a  second 
place  in  men's  minds.  Even  in  what 
we  call  seasons  of  public  excitement  the 
people  think  more  of  private  business 
than  of  public  afiEairs.  We  think  more 
of  property  than  of  political  power ;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  free 
institutions.  Under  these  political  power 
is  not  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a  few 
hands,  but  is  distributed  in  minute  por- 
tions ;  and  even  when  thus  limited,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  endure,  but  passes  in 
quicK  rotation  from  man  to  man.  Of 
consequence,  it  is  an  inferior  good  to 
property.  Every  wise  man  among  us 
looks  on  property  as  a  more  sure  and 
lasting  possession  to  himself  and  his 
£i,milyy  as  conferring  more  ability  to  do 
good,  to  gratify  generous  and  refined 
tastes,  than  the  possession  of  political 
power.  In  the  South  an  unnatural  state 
of  things  turns  men's  thoughts  to  polit- 
ical ascendancv ;  but  in  the  free  States 
men  think  little  of  it.  Property  is  the 
ffood  for  which  they  toil  perseveringly 
from  morning  to  night.  Even  the  polit- 
ical partisan  among  us  has  an  eye  to 
property,  and  seeks  office  as  the  best, 
perhaps  only  way  of  subsistence.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  South  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  North.  For  one  thing 
we  may  contend,  that   is,  for  a  tari^ 


for  protection  to  our  moneyed  interests ; 
but  if  we  may  be  left  to  work  and  thrive, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  for  power. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to 
the  present  movements  on  the  sidiject 
of  Texas  is  the  best  commentary  on  the 
spirit  of  the  free  States.  That  the 
South  should  be  sufiEered  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  adding  a  great  comitry 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of 
strengthening  slavery,  demonstrates  an 
absence  of  wise  p<ditical  jealousy  at  the 
North  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  human  histoiy. 

The  union  of  Texas  to  us  must  be 
an  unmixed  evil.  We  do  not  ne^  it 
on  a  single  account.  We  are  already 
too  large.  The  machine  of  govenuneat 
hardly  creeps  on  under  the  weight  of  ao 
many  diverse  interests  and  such  complex 
functions  as  burden  it  now.  Our  own 
natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid. 
New  States  are  springing  up  too  fast; 
for  in  these  there  must  exist,  &t>rathe 
nature  of  the  case,  an  excess  of  advent- 
urous, daring  spirits,  whose  influence 
over  the  government  cannot  but  be  per- 
ilous for  a  time ;  and  it  is  madness  to 
add  to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  tbe 
wild  impulses,  the  half-civilized  iofoe^ 
which  now  mingle  with  our  national  leg- 
islation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  a  mighty  wrong ;  for 
such  was  the  seizure  of  that  province  bf 
a  horde  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to 
insure  the  predominance  of  the  slave- 
power,  to  make  slavery  a  chief  national 
interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  tbe  oontiA- 
ually  increasing  prostitution  of  the  na- 
tional power  to  its  support  It  wouki 
be  to  begin  a  career  of  encroachment  on 
Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dis- 
honor us,  would  complicate  and  disturb 
the  movements  of  government,  wonki 
create  a  wasteful  patronage,  and  enlam 
our  military  establishments.  It  wmud 
be  to  plunge  us  into  war,  not  only  widi 
Mexico,  but  with  foreign  powers,  whadi 
will  not  quietly  leave  us  to  add  the  GulC 
of  Mexico  to  our  vast  stretch  of  tenitoiy 
along  the  Atlantic  coast 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  wouki 
be  to  destroy  our  present  unity  as  a 
people, .  to  sow  new  seeds  of  jealoo^. 
It  would  be  to  spread  beyond  bonnes 
the  space  over  which  the  national  ana 
must  be  extended;  to  present  sew 
points  of  attack  and  new  reasoos  for 
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assault,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impair 
Uie  energy  to  resist  them.  Can  the 
free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their 
treasure  and  blood  like  water  in  order 
to  defend  against  Mexico  and  her  Euro- 
pean protectors  the  slave-trodden  fields 
of  distant  Texas?  Would  the  South 
be  prompt  to  exhaust  itself  ior  the  an- 
nexation to  this  countrv  of  the  vast 
British  possessions  of  the  North  ?  Is 
it  ready  to  pledge  itself  to  carry  the 
«  star-spangled  banner "  to  the  pole,  in 
exchange  for  our  readiness  to  carry  sla- 
very to  Darien  ?  There  must  be  some 
fixed  limits  to  our  country.  We  at  the 
North  do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We 
would  ilot,  I  hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift ; 
for  we  could  not  rule  it  well.  And  is 
the  country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direc- 
tion alone?  Are  we  willing  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  rule  of  adventurers 
whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of  jus- 
tice drives  to  Texas?  What  possible 
boon  can  we  gain?  The  free  States 
are  not  only  wanting  in  common  wis- 
dom, but  in  tiiose  mstincts  by  which 
other  communities  shrink  from  connec- 
tions that  diminish  their  importance 
and  neutralize  their  power.  We  shall 
deserve  to  be  put  under  guardianship, 
If  we  receive  Texas  to  our  embrace. 
Such  suicidal  policy  would  place  us 
among  those  whom  '^  God  infatuates  be- 
fore be  destroys." 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  national 
Union,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it 
is  exposed.  The  duty  (»  the  free  States 
is,  to  keep  their  attachment  to  it  unim- 
paired by  local  partialities,  jealousies, 
asid  dislikes,  by  supposed  inequalities 
of  benefits  or  ourdens,  or  by  the  want 
of  self-restraint  manifested  in  the  other 
part  of  the  country.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  see  and  feel  one  immense  de- 
duction from  its  blessings.  They  are 
bound  by  it  to  give  a  degree  of  sanction 
and  support  to  slavery;  and  are  threat- 
ened with  the  annexation  of  anodier 
country  to  our  own  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  this  institution.  Their 
duty  is,  to  insist  on  release  from  all 
obligations,  and  on  security  against  all 
connections,  which  do  or  may  require 
them  to  uphold  a  system  which  they 
condemn.  No  blessings  of  the  Union 
ean  be  a  compensation  for  taking  part 
in  the  enslaving  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
nor  ought  this  bond  to  be  perpetuated, 
if  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  it 


can  only  continue  through  our  partici- 
pation m  wrong-doing.  To  this  con- 
viction the  free  States  are  tending ;  and 
in  this  view  their  present  subserviency 
to  the  interests  of  slavery  is  more  en- 
durable. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  the  free 
States  as  to  a  subject  of  infinite  impor- 
tance,—the  subject  of  war.  To  add 
to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  a  war- 
cry  is  raised  *,  and  a  person  unaccus- 
temed  to  the  recklessness  with  which 
the  passions  of  the  moment  break  out 
among  us  in  conversation  and  the  news- 
papers would  imagine  that  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  That  we  are 
indeed  to  fight  cannot  easily  be  believedL 
Thait  two  nations  of  a  common  origin, 
having  so  many  common  interests,  united 
by  so  many  bonds,  speaking  one  lan- 

fuage,  breathing  the  same  tree  spirit, 
olding  the  same  faith,  to  whom  war 
can' bring  no  good,  and  on  whom  it 
must  inmct  terrible  evils;  that  such 
nations  should  expose  themselves  and 
the  civilized  world  to  the  chances, 
crimes^  and  miseries  of  war,  for  the 
settiement  of  ^questions  which  may  be 
adiusted  honorably  and  speedily  by 
aroitration;  this  implies  such  an  ab- 
sence of  common-sense,  as  well  as  of 
moral  and  religious  principle,  that,  bad 
as  the  world  is,  one  can  hardly  believe, 
without  actual  vision,  that  such  a  result 
can  take  place.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
world,  made  up  of  war,  teaches  us  that 
we  may  be  too  secure ;  and  no  excite- 
ment of  wartike  feeling  should  pass 
without  a  word  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  our  duties  on  this  sub- 
ject I  can  use  but  one  language,  that  of 
Christianity.  I  do  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity was  meant  to  be  a  law  for  soci- 
ety, —  meant  to  act  on  nations ;  and, 
however  I  may  be  smiled  at  for  my 
igrnorance  of  men  and  things,  I  can  pro- 
pose no  standard  of  action  to  individuals 
or  communities  but  the  law  of  Christ, 
the  law  of  eternal  rectitude,  the  law, 
not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all  worlds. 
The  great  duty  of  God's  children  is 
to  love  one  another.  This  duty  on 
earth  takes  the  name  and  form  of  the 
hiw  of  humanity.  We  are  to  recognize 
all  men  as  brethren,  no  matter  where 
bom,  or  under  what  sky  or  institution 
or  religion  they  may  live.    Every  man 
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belongs  to  the  race,  and  owes  a  duty  to 
mankind.  Every  nation  belongs  to  the 
family  of  nations,  and  is  to  desire  the 
good  of  all.  Nations  are  to  love  one 
another.  It  is  true  that  they  usually 
adopt  towards  one  another  principles 
of  undisguised  selfishness,  and  glory  in 
successful  violence  or  fraud.  But  the 
^eat  law  of  humanity  is  unrepealed. 
Men  cannot  vote  this  out  of  the  universe 
by  acclamation.  The  Christian  pre- 
cepts, *'  Do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  to  you,"  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,"  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies," apply  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  nation  renouncing  them  is 
a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  nation.  Men 
cannot  by  combining  themselves  into 
narrower  or  larger  societies,  sever  the 
sacred,  blessed  bond  which  joins  them 
to  their  kind.  An  evil  nation,  like  an 
evil  man,  may,  indeed,  be  withstood, 
but  not  in  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
law  of  humanity  must  rei^  over  the 
assertion  of  all  human  rights.  The 
vindictive,  unforgiving  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  the  earth  must  yield  to  the  noild, 
impartial  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 

I  know  that  these  principloe  will  re- 
ceive little  hearty  assent.  Multitudes 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ  have 
no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  spirit,  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  regener- 
ating work  which  he  came  to  accom- 
plish. There  is  a  worse  scepticism  than 
what  passes  under  the  name  of  infidelity, 
a  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  and  the 
power  of  moral  and  Christian  truth ; 
and  accordingly  a  man  who  calls  on  a 
nation  to  love  the  great  family  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  to  desire  the  weal  and  the 
progress  of  the  race,  to  blend  its  own 
interests  with  the  interests  of  all,  to  wish 
well  to  its  foes,  must  pass  for  a  vision- 
ary, —  perhaps  in  war  would  be  called 
a  traitor.  The  first  teacher  of  universal 
love  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  with- 
standing the  national  spirit,  hopes,  and 
prejudices  of  Judea.  His  followers,  in 
these  better  days,  escape  with  silent 
derision  or  neglect 

It  is  a  painful  thought  that  our  re- 
lations to  foreign  countries  are  deter- 
mined chie6y  by  men  who  are  signally 
wanting  in  reverence  for  the  law  of 
Christ,  —  the  law  of  humanity.  Should 
we  repair  to  the  seat  of  government,  and 
listen  to  the  debates  of  Congress,  we 
should  learn  that  the  ascencuint  influ- 


ence belongs  to  men  who  have  no  com- 
prehension of  the  mild  and  generous 
spirit  of  our  relieion ;  who  exult  in  whai 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  quick  sense 
of  honor,  which  means  a  promptness  tp 
resent  and  a  spirit  of  venreance.  And 
shall  Christians  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren  at  ^e  bid- 
ding of  such  men  } 

At  this  moment  our  chief  ezposore  to 
war  arises  from  sensibility  to  what  is 
called  the  honor  of  the  nation.  A  nati«>n 
cannot,  indeed,  be  too  j^ons  of  its 
honor.  But  unhappily,  tew  communi- 
ties know  what  this  means.  There  is 
but  one  true  honor  for  men  or  nations. 
This  consists  in  impartial  justice   and 

fenerosity  ;  in  actin?  up  fearlessly  to  a 
igh  standard  of  right  The  multitride 
of  men  place  it  chiefly  in  courage ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  popular  delusions,  there 
is  a  glimpse  of  truth.  Courage  is  an 
essential  element  of  true  honor.  A  na- 
tion or  an  individual  without  it  is  noth- 
ing worth.  Almost  axrv  thine  is  better 
than  a  craven  spirit  Better  tje  slaugh- 
tered than  be  cowardly  and  tame. 
What  is  the  teaching  ol  Christianity 
but  that  we  must  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lay  down  life  for  truth,  human- 
ity, and  virtue  ?  All  the  virtues  are 
naturally  brave.  The  |ust  and  disinter- 
ested man  dreads  nothmg  that  man  can 
do  to  him.  But  courage  standing  alone, 
animal  courage,  the  courage  of  the  rob- 
ber, pirate,  or  duellist  this  has  no  honor. 
This  only  proves  that  bad  passions  are 
strong  enough  to  con<|uer  the  passion 
of  fear.  Yet  this  low  courage  is  that  ol 
which  nations  chiefly  boast  and  in  which 
they  make  their  honor  to  consist 

Were  the  spirit  of  justice  and  human- 
ity to  pervade  this  country,  we  coold 
not  be  easily  driven  into  war.  England 
and  Mexico,  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  embroiled, 
have  an  interest  in  peace.  The  Ques- 
tions on  which  we  are  at  issue  touoi  no 
vital  point,  no  essential  interest  or  right 
which  we  may  not  put  to  hazard ;  and 
consequently  they  are  such  as  may  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  arbitration. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  cry  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  and  yet  if  the  facts  are 
correctly  stated  in  the  papers,  a  more 
unjust  war  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
seems  that  a  band  of  Texans  entered 
the  territory  of  Mexico  during  a  state  ol 
war  between  the  two  countries.    They 
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entered  it  armed.  They  were  met  and 
conquered  by  a  Mexican  force  ;  and  cer- 
tain American  citizens,  found  in  the  num- 
ber, were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  is  pronounced  an  injury 
which  the  nation  is  bound  to  resent 
We  are  told  that  the  band  in  which  the 
Americans  were  found  was  engaged  in 
a  trading,  not  a  military  expedition. 
Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  very  sus- 
picious ;  but  allow  it  to  be  true.  Must 
not  the  entrance  of  an  armed  band  from 
one  belligerent  country  into  the  other 
be  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  ?  Must 
not  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found 
in  this  armed  company,  be  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  invasion  ?  Has  he  not, 
with  eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition 
which  cannot  but  De  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war  ?  That  our  nation  should  demand 
the  restoration  of  such  a  person  as  a 
right,  which  must  not  be  denied  without 
the  hazard  of  a  war,  would  seem  to  show 
that  we  have  studied  international  law 
in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
for  our  special  benefit  It  is  the  weak- 
ness of  Mexico  which  encourages  these 
freedoms  on  our  part.  Yet  their  weak- 
ness is  a  claim  on  our  compassion.  We 
ought  to  look  on  that  distracted  country 
as  an  older  brother  on  a  wayward  child, 
and  should  blush  to  make  our  strength 
a  ground  for  aggression. 

There  is  another  ground,  we  are  told, 
for  war  with  Mexico.  She  has  treated 
our  citizens  cruelly,  as  well  as  made  them 
prisoners  of  war.  She  has  condemned 
them  to  ignominious  labor  in  the  streets. 
This  is  not  unlikely.  Mexico  sets  up  no 
pretension  to  signal  humanity,  nor  has 
it  been  fostered  by  her  history.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  is  only  following, 
with  some  exaegerations,  the  example  of 
Texas;  for  after  the  great  victory  of 
San  Jacinto  we  were  t(^d  that  the  Tex- 
ans  set  their  prisoners  to  work.  At  the 
worst,  here  is  no  cause  for  war.  If  an 
American  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
hostile  movements  of  another  nation,  he 
must  share  the  fote  of  its  citizens.  If 
Mexico  indeed  practices  cruelties  tow- 
ards her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country, 
we  are  bound  bjr  the  law  of  humanity  to 
remonstrate  against  them  :  but  we  must 
not  fight  to  reform  her.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is.  that  we  can  place  no  great  reli- 
ance on  what  we  hear  of  Mexican  cru- 
elty. The  press  of  Texas  and  the 
South;  in  its  anxiety  to  involve  us  in 


war  with  that  country,  does  not  speak 
under  oath.  In  truth,  no  part  of  our 
country  seems  to  think  of  Mexico  as 
having  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state. 
We  hear  the  politician  in  hign  places 
exhorting  us  to  take  part  in  raising  '*  the 
single  Star  of  Texas  "  above  the  city  of 
Montezum2^  and  to  gorge  ourselves  with 
the  plunder  of  her  churches ;  and  we  see 
armed  bands  from  the  South  hurrying 
in  time  of  peace  towards  that  devoted 
land,  to  realize  these  dreams  of  unprin- 
cipled cupidity.  That  Mexico  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  that  she  is 
as  just  as  her  foes,  one  can  hardly  help 
believing. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  difficul- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  which  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  alarm  us,  but  which 
are  all  of  a  character  to  admit  arbitra- 
tion. The  first  is  the  North-east  boun- 
dary question.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  settled  in  the  minds  ot  the 
people.  As  a  people,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  marks  out 
the  line  on  which  we  insist.  The  great 
majority  also  believe  that  England  in- 
sists on  another,  not  from  respect  for 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  because 
she  needs  it  to  secure  a  communication 
between  her  various  provinces.  The 
land,  then,  is  legally  ours,  and  ought 
not  to  be  surrendered  to  any  force.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  humanity  to  look  beyond 
the  letter  of  stipulations,  to  inquire,  not 
for  legal,  but  for  moral  right,  and  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  of  an  enlarged  jus- 
tice and  benevolence.  The  territory 
claimed  by  England  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  her ;  (3  none,  comparatively,  to 
us ;  and  we  know  that,  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  no  thought  existed  on  either 
side  of  carrying  the  line  so  far  to  the 
North  as  to  obstruct  the  free  and  safe 
communication  between  her  provinces. 
The  country  was  then  unexplored.  The 
precise  e£Eect  of  the  stipulation  could 
not  be  foreseen.  It  was  intended  to 
secure  a  boundary  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  Under  tnese  circumstances,  the 
law  of  equity  and  humanity  demands 
that  Great  Britain  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  territory  needed  to  connect  her 
provinces  together.  Had  nations  risen 
at  all  to  the  idea  of  generosity  in  their 
mutual  dealings,  this  country  might  be 
advised  to  present  to  England  the  land 
she  needs.    But  prudence  will  stop  at 
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the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  offer  it 
to  her  on  terms  which  impartial  men 
may  pronounce  just.  And  in  doing  this 
we  should  not  merely  consult  equity  and 
honor,  but  our  best  interest.  It  is  the 
interest  of  a  nation  to  estaUish,  on  all 
sides,  boundaries  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory alike  to  itself  and  its  neighbors. 
This  is  almost  essential  to  enduring* 
peace.  Wars  have  been  waged  without 
number  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
scattered  provinces  of  a  country,  of  giv- 
ing it  compactness,  unity,  and  tne  means 
of  communication.  A  nation  priring 
peace  should  remove  the  irritations 
growing  out  of  unnatural  boundaries  ( 
and  this  we  can  do  in  the  present  6ase 
without  a  sacrifice. 

'  According  to  these  views,  one  of  the 
most  unwise  measures  ever  adopted  in 
this  country  was  the  rejection  of  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  better  award  could  not  have  been 
given.  It  ceded  for  us  what  a  wise 
policy  teaches  us  to  surrender,  gave  us 
a  natural  boundary,  and  gave  us  com- 
pensation for  the  territory  to  be  surren- 
dered. If  now  some  niendly  power 
would  by  its  mediation  effectually  rec- 
ommend to  the  two  countries  this  award 
as  the  true  interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  signal  service  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we 
claim  is  ours.  The  bargain  made  by 
England  was  a  hard  one  ;  t>ut  an  honest 
man  does  not  on  this  account  shrink 
from  his  contract ;  nor  can  England  lay 
hands  on  what  she  unwisely  surren- 
dered, without  breach  of  faith,  without 
committing  herself  to  an  unrighteous 
war. 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case'  like 
this  is  not  difficult  to  honest  and  friendly 
nations.  For  example,  let  impartial  and 
intelligent  commissioners,  agreed  to  by 
both  countries,  repair  to  the  disputed 
territorv  with  the  treaty  in  their  hands, 
and  witn  the  surveys  made  by  the  two 
governments  ;  and  let  them  go  with  full 
authority  to  determine  the  line  which 
the  treaty  prescribes,  to  draw  another 
line,  if  such  shall  seem  to  them  required 
by  principles  of  equity,  or  by  the  true 
interests  of  both  countries,  and  to  make 
ample  compensation  to  the  nation  which 
shall  relinquish  part  of  its  territory.  It 
is  believed  that,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  distinguished  honor,  integrity, 


and  ability  would  execute  a  trust  of  this 
nature  more/  wisely,  impartiaUy,  and 
speedily  than  a  third  government,  and 
that  the  employment  of  such  would 
facilitate  the  extension  of  ariHtration  to 
a  greater  variety  of  cases  than  can  easily 
be  comprehended  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  have  suggested  one  mode  6L 
compromise.  Others  and  better  may  be 
devised,  if  the  parties  will  approach  the 
difficulty  in  a  spirit  of  peace. 

The  case  of  the  «' Caroline"  next 
presents  itself.  In  this  case  our  tori* 
tory  was  undoubtedly  violated  by  Eng- 
land. But  the  question  arises,  whether 
nothing  justified  or  mitigated  the  vioJa- 
tion.  According  to  the  law  of  nati^^iif^ 
when  a  government  is.  unable  to  restrain 
its  subjects  from  continued  acts  of  hos- 
tility towards  a  neighboring  state,  this 
state  is  authorized  to  take  the  ddfenoe 
of  its  rights  into  its  own  hands,  and 
may  enter  the  territory  of  the  fonncr 
power  with  such  a  force  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  itself  against  aggres- 
sion. The  question  is,  Did  such  a  state 
of  things  exist  on  the  Canadian  frontier? 
That  we  Americans,  if  placed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  En^ish,  would  have  done 
as  they  did  admits  little  doubt  This, 
indeed,  is  no  justification  of  the  act; 
for  both  nations  in  this  condition  wooU 
act  more  from  impulse  than  reason.  But 
it  shows  us  that  the  question  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  —  such  a  question  as  even 
well-disposed  nations  cannot  easily  set- 
tle by  negotiation,  and  which  may  and 
oi^^ht  to  be  committed  to  an  impardal 
umpire. 

I  will  advert  to  one  more  difficulty  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  tract  I  refer  to  the  quesdoo 
whether  England  mxy  visit  our  vessels 
to  ascertain  their  nationality,  in  cases 
where  the  American  flag  is  suspected  ol 
being  used  by  foreigners  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  slave-trade.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  two  duties  to  peifom. 
One  is  to  protect  our  commerce  against 
claims  on  the  part  ol  other  natkMis. 
which  may  silently  be  extended,  and 
may  expose  it  to  mterference  and  hin- 
drance injurious  alike  to  our  honor  and 
prosperity.  The  other,  not  less  clear 
and  urgent,  is  to  afford  effectual  assist- 
ance to  the  great  struggle  of  £urq)cas 
nations  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  especially  to  prevent  our  fla^ 
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from  being  made  a  cover  for  the  ne&m- 
0U8  traffic.  These  are  two  duties  which 
we  can  and  must  reconcile.  We  must  not 
say  that  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  left  to  it- 
sett,  and  that  we  have  no  obligation  to 
take  part  in  its  abolition.  We  cannot, 
without  shame  and  guilt,  stand  neutral  in 
this  war.  The  slave-trade  is  an  enormous 
crime  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity,  an 
accumulation  of  unparalleled  wrongs  and 
woes,  and  the  civilized  world  is  waking 
up  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Every  nation 
is  bound  by  the  law  ol  humanity  to  give 
its  sympathies,  prayers,  and  co-operation 
to  this  work.  Even  had  our  commerce 
no  connection  with  this  matter,  we  should 
be  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
cause  of  the  human  race.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  fkig  of  our  country,  prostituted 
by  infamous  foreigners,  is  a  principal 
snelter  to  the  slave-trade.  Vile  men 
wrap  themselves  up  in  our  garments, 
and  in  this  euise  go  forth  to  the  work  of 
robbery  ana  muraer.  Shall  we  suffer 
this  }  Shall  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
when  about  to  seize  these  outlaws,  be 
forbidden  to  touch  them,  because  they 
wear  the  American  garb  }  It  is  saicL 
indeed,  that  foreini  powers,  if  allowed 
to  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  purpose, 
will  lay  hands  on  our  own  citizens,  and 
invade  our  commercial  rights.  But 
vague  suspicions  of  this  kind  do  not 
annul  a  plain  obligation.  Uncertain 
consequences  do  not  set  aside  what  we 
know .  and  one  thing  we  know,  that  the 
slave-trade  ou^ht  not  to  be  left  to  live 
and  grow  under  the  American  flag.  We 
are  bound  some  way  or  other  to  stay 
this  evil  We  ought  to  say  to  Europe : 
**  Wo  detest  this  trade  as  much  as  you. 
We  will  join  heart  and  hand  in  its  de< 
struction  We  will  assent  to  the  mutual 
vsitation  which  you  plead  lor,  if  arrange- 
ments  can  be  made  to  secure  it  against 
abuse.  We  will  make  sacrifices  for  this 
end.  We  will  shrink  from  no  reasona- 
ble concession.  Your  efforts  shall  not 
be  frustrated  by  the  prostitution  of  our 
flag."  If  in  pood  faith  we  follow  up 
these  words,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  safe  and  honorable  arrangement 
may  be  mide  with  foreign  powers. 

Some  of  our  politicians  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  visitation  of  vessels 
bearing  our  flag  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  right  to  assume  it.  They 
admit  that  there  are  cases,  such  as  sus- 
picion of  piracy,  in  which  such  visita* 


tion  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
But  this  right,  they  say,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended at  pleasure  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral nations  in  treaties  or  conventions 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  visiting 
the  vessels  of  other  powers.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Nations,  by  union  for 
private  advantage,  have  no  right  to  sub- 
ject the  ships  of  other  powers  to  incon- 
venience, or  to  the  possibility  of  molesta- 
tion, in  order  to  compass'  their  purpose. 
But  when  several  nations  join  together 
to  extirpate  a  widely  extended  and  fla- 
grant crime  against  the  human  race,  to 
put  down  a  public  and  most  cruel  wrone, 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their 
labors  shall  not  be  frustrated  by  the 
fraudulent  assumption  of  the  flags  of 
foreign  powers.  Subjecting  their  own 
ships  to  visitation  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  abuse  of  their  flags,  they  are 
authorized  to  expect  a  like  subjection 
from  other  states,  on  condition  that  they 
proffer  every  possible  security  a^in^t 
the  abuse  of  the  power.  A  state,  m  de- 
clining such  visitation,  virtually  with- 
draws itself  from  the  commonwealth  of 
nations.  Christian  states  may  be  said, 
without  any  figure,  to  form  a  common- 
wealth. They  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  faith,  the  first  law  of  which 
is  universal  good-will.  They  recognize 
mutual  obligations.  They  are  united  by 
interchange  of  material  and  intellectual 
products.  Through  their  common  re- 
ligion and  literature,  and  their  frequent 
intercourse,  they  have  attained  to  many 
moral  sympathies ;  and  when  by  these 
any  portion  of  them  are  united  in  the 
execution  of  justice  s^inst  open,  fear- 
ful crime,  they  have  a  right  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all  other  states ;  and  especially 
a  right  to  be  unobstructed  by  them  in 
their  efforts.  In  the  present  case  we 
have  ourselves  fixed  the  brand  of  piracy 
on  the  very  crime  which  certain  powers 
of  Europe  have  joined  to  suppress. 
Ought  we  not  to  consent  that  vessels 
bearing  our  flag,  but  falling  under  just 
suspicion  of  assuming  it  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  piracy,  should  be  visited, 
according  to  stipulated  forms,  that  their 
nationality  may  be  judged  ?  Have  we 
any  right,  by  denying  this  claim,  to  give 
to  acknowledged,  flagrant  crime  an  aid 
and  facility  under  which  it  cannot  but 
prevail  .'^  There  seems  no  reason  for 
apprehension  that  in  assenting  to  visita- 
tion we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  great 
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wrongs.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
strict  and  simple  rules  of  judgment  may 
be  laid  down,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  visiting  ofRcers  may  be  made  so 
serious  as  to  give  a  moral  certainty 
of  caution.  Undoubtedly  injuries  may 
chance  to  be  inflicted,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights ;  but 
the  chance  is  so  small,  whilst  the  effects 
of  refusing  visitation  are  so  fatal  and  so 
sure,  that  our  country,  should  it  resist 
the  claim,  will  take  the  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  human  race,  and  will  de- 
serve to  be  cut  off  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  customary,  I  know,  to  meet  these 
remarks  by  saying  that  the  crusade  of 
England  against  this  traffic  is  a  mere 
show  of  phdanthropy ;  that  she  is  serv- 
ing only  her  own  ends ;  and  that  there 
is  consequently  no  obligation  to  co-op- 
erate with  her.  This  language  might  be 
■expected  from  the  South,  where  Smost 
universal  ip^norance  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  antislavery  efforts  of  England ; 
but  it  does  little  honor  to  the  North, 
where  the  means  of  knowledge  are  pos- 
sessed. That  England  is  blending  pri- 
vate views  with  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  is  a  thing  to  be  expected; 
for  states,  like  individuals,  selclom  act 
from  unmixed  motives.  But  when  we 
see  a  nation  for  fifty  ye2u*s  keeping  in 
sight  a  great  object  of  humanity  ;  when 
we  see  this  enterprise,  beginning  with 
the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted  by  Chris- 
tians of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading 
through  and  moving  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  when  we  see  the  reluctant  govern- 
ment compelled  by  the  swelling  sensi- 
bility of  the  people  to  lend  itseS  to  the 
cause,  and  to  forward  it  by  liberal  ex- 
penditure and  vast  efforts  on  sea  and 
land  ;  can  we  help  feeling  that  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  nation  is  the  basis  and 
spring  of  this  great  and  glorious  effort  ? 
On  this  subject  I  may  speak  from  knowl- 
edge. In  England,  many  years  ago,  I 
met  the  patriarchs  of  the  antislavery 
cause.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  abolition  committee,  —  a  bodywhich 
has  won  an  imperishable  name  in  his- 
tory. I  saw  men  and  women,  eminent  for 
virtue  and  eenius,  who  had  abstained 
from  the  products  of  slave-labor  to  com- 
pel the  government  to  suppress  the  traffic 
m  men.  If  ever  Christian  benevolence 
wrought  a  triumph,  it  was  in  that  strug- 
gle ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  nation  from 


that  day  to  this  have  been  hallowed  by 
the  same  eenerous  feeling.  Alas !  the 
triumphs  of  humanity  are  not  so  numer- 
ous that  we  can  afford  to  part  with  this. 
History  records  but  one  example  of  a 
nation  fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppress- 
ed with  the  sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
sacrifices  of  a  generous  individual ;  and 
we  will  not  give  up  our  faith  in  this. 
And  now  is  our  country  prei>ared  to 
throw  itself  in  the  way  of  these  holv 
efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag  be  stained  wito 
the  infamy  of  defending  the  slave-tiade 
against  the  humanity  of  other  countries  ? 
Better  that  it  should  disappear  from  the 
ocean  than  be  so  profancKl. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slave- 
trade  cannot  be  annihilated.  The  pros- 
pect grows  brighter.  One  of  its  chief 
marts,  Cuba,  is  now  closed.  The  ports 
of  Brazil,  we  trust,  will  next  be  shut 
against  it ;  and  these  measures  on  land, 
aided  by  well- concerted  operations  at 
sea,  will  do  much  to  free  the  world  from 
this  traffic.  It  must  not  find  its  last 
shelter  under  the  American  flag.  We 
must  not  talk  of  difficulties.  Let  the 
nation's  heart  be  opened  to  the  cry  ol 
humanity,  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and 
difficulties  will  vanish.  In  every  good 
work  for  the  freedom  and  melioration  of 
the  world  we  oueht  to  bear  our  part 
We  ought  to  be  lound  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  war  against  that  hideous  traffic 
which  we  first  branded  as  piracy.  God 
save  us  from  suffering  our  flag  to  be 
spread  as  a  screen  between  the  felon, 
the  pirate,  the  kidnapper,  the  murderer, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  human- 
ity, sent  forth  to  cut  short  his  crimes ! 

We  have  thus  considered  the  most 
important  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
and  England  which  have  been  thought 
to  threaten  war.  With  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  peace,  it  seems  impossible  that 
we  should  be  involved  in  hostilities. 
The  duties  of  the  free  States,  and  of 
all  the  States,  are  plain.  We  should 
cherish  a  spirit  of  humanity  towards  all 
countries.  We  should  resist  the  false 
notions  of  honor,  the  false  pride,  the 
vindictive  feelings,  which  are  easily  ex- 
cited by  supposed  injuries  from  fordgn 
powers,  and  are  apt  to  spread  like  a 
pestilence  from  breast  to  breast  till 
they  burst  forth  at  length  in  a  fierce, 
uncontrollable  passion  tor  war. 

I  have  now  finished  my  task.  I  have 
considered  the  duties  of  the  free  States 
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in  relation  to  slavery,  and  to  other  sub- 
jects of  great  and  immediate  concern. 
In  this  aiscussion  I  have  constantly 
spoken  of  duties  as  more  important 
than  interests ;  but  these  in  the  end 
will  be  found  to  agree.  The  energy  by 
which  men  prosper  is  fortified  by  noth- 
ing so  much  as  by  the  lofty  spirit  which 
scorns  to  prosper  through  abandonment 
of  duty. 

I  have  been  called  by  the  subjects 
here  discussed  to  speak  much  of  the 
evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country;  and  in  treating  of  these 
a  writer  is  almost  necessarily  betrayed 
into  what  may  seem  a  tone  of  despond- 
ence. His  anxiety  to  save  his  country 
from  crime  or  calamity  leads  him  to  use 
unconsciously  a  language  of  alarm  which 
may  excite  tne  apprehension  of  inevi- 
table misery.  But  1  would  not  infuse 
such  fears.  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
the  desponding  tone  01  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in 
store  for  this  people ;  but  there  are 
many  promises  of  good  to  give  spring 
to  hope  and  effort;  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens 
alone.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  men 
who  boast  of  courage  in  other  trials 
should  shrink  so  weakly  from  public 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  should 
spend  in  unmanly  reproaches  or  com- 
plaints the  strength  which  they  ought 
to  give  to  their  country's  safety.  But 
this   ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  the 

E resent  case  ;  for  our  lot  until  of  late 
as  been  singularly  prosperous,  and 
great  prosperity  enfeebles  men's  spirits, 
and  prepares  them  to  despond  when  it 
shall  have  passed  away.  The  country, 
we  are  tola,  is  "  ruined."  What !  the 
country  ruined,  when  the  mass  of  the 
population  have  hardly  retrenched  a 
luxury }  We  are  indeed  paying,  and 
we  ought  to  pay.  the  penalty  of  reckless 
extravagance,  of  wild  and  criminal  spec- 
ulation, of  general  abandonment  to  the 
passion  for  sudden  and  enormous  gains. 
But  how  are  we  ruined  ?  Is  the  kind, 
nourishing  earth  about  to  become  a 
cruel  step -mother  ?  Or  is  the  teeming 
soil  of  this  magnificent  country  sinking 
beneath  our  feet?  Is  the  ocean  driea 
up  }  Are  our  cities  and  villages,  our 
schools  and  churches,  in  ruins  ?  Are 
the  stout  muscles  which  have  conquered 
sea  and  land  palsied  ?  Are  the  earnings 
of  past  years  dissipated,  and  the  skill 


which  gathered  them  forgotten  }  I  open 
my  eyes  on  this  ruined  country,  and  I 
see  around  me  fields  fresh  with  verdure, 
and  behold  on  aU  sides  the  intelligent 
countenance,  the  sinewy  limb,  the  kindly 
look,  the  free  and  manly  bearing,  which 
indicate  any  thing  but  a  fallen  people. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  much  cause  to 
humble  ourselves  for  the  vices  whici) 
our  recent  prosperity  warmed  into  being, 
or  rather  brought  out  from  the  depths 
of  men's  souls.  But  in  the  reprobation 
which  these  vices  awaken  have  we  no 
proof  that  the  fountain  of  moral  life  in 
the  nation's  heart  is  not  exhausted  ?  In 
the  progress  of  temperance,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  religious  sensibility  in  our 
land,  have  we  no  proof  that  there  is 
among  us  an  impulse  towards  improve- 
ment which  no  temporary  crime  or  ca- 
lamity can  overpower? 

I  snail  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our 
political  corruptions,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  party  passions  which  dishonor  our 
present  Congress,  and  to  the  infamy 
brought  on  the  country  by  breach  of 
faith  and  gross  dishonesty  id  other  leg- 
islatures.  In  sight  of  this  an  American 
must  indeed  "blush,  and  hang  his  head/' 
Still  it  is  true,  and  the  truth  should  be 
told,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
divorce  between  morality  and  politics, 
public  men  do  not  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  people ;  nor  can  we  argue 
from  profligacy  in  public  affairs  to  a 
generd  want  01  private  virtue.  Besides, 
we  all  know  that  it  is  through  errors, 
sins,  and  sufferings  that  the  individual 
makes  progress  ;  and  so  does  a  people. 
A  nation  cannot  learn  to  govern  itself 
in  a  day.  New  institutions  conferring 
great  power  on  a  people  open  a  door  to 
many  and  great  abuses,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  slow  and  painful  dis- 
cipline of  experience  can  bring  deliver- 
ance. After  all,  there  is  a  growing 
intelligence  in  this  community ;  there 
is  much  domestic  virtue;  there  is  a 
deep  working  of  Christianity;  there  is 
going  on  a  struggle  of  higher  truths 
with  narrow  traditions,  and  of  a  wider 
benevolence  with  social  evils  ;  there  is 
a  spirit  of  freedom,  a  recognition  of  the 
equal  rights  of  men ;  there  are  profound 
impulses  received  from  our  history,  from 
the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  especially 
from  our  revolutionary  conflict;  and 
there  is  an  indomitable  ener^,  which, 
after  rearing  an  empire  in  the  wilderness. 
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is  fresh  for  new  achievements.  Such  a 
people  are  not  ruined  because  Congress 
leaves  the  treasury  bankrupt  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  exposes  itself  to  sdorn 
by  vulgar  manners  and  ruffian  abuse. 
In  that  very  body  how  many  men  may 
be  found  of  honor,  inte^ity,  and  wis- 
dom, who  watch  over  their  country  with 
sorrow,  but  not  despair,  and  who  meet 
an  answer  to  their  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  thousands  of  their  country- 
men ! 

There  is  one  duty  of  the  free  States  of 
which  I  have  not  spoken  ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  faith  in  the  *  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  country,  in  its  high  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  good  Providence  which 
has  guided  it  through  so  many  trials  and 
perils  to  its  present  greatness.  We  in- 
deed suffer  miich.  and  deserve  to  suffer 
more.  Many  dark  pages  are  to  be  writ- 
ten in  our  history.  But  generous  seed 
is  still  sown  in  this  nation's  mind.  No- 
ble impulses  are  working  here.  We  are 
called  to  be  witnesses  to  the  world  of  a 
freer,  more  equal,  more  humane,  more 
enlightened  social  existence  than  has 
yet  been  known.  May  God  raise  us  to 
a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  our 
work  !  May  he  give  us  faith  in  the  good 
which  we  are  summoned  to  achieve  ! 
May  he  strengthen  us  to  build  up  a  pros- 
perity not  tainted  by  slavery,  selfishness, 
or  any  wrong ;  but  pure,  innocent,  right- 
eous, and  overflowing,  through  a  just 
and  generous  intercourse,  on  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth ! 


Notes. 


Note  A.  — To  the  preceding  remarks 
it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  "the  comity  of 
nations."  England,  in  her  public  acts, 
having  pronounced  slavery  unjust,  pro- 
nounces also  that  "  comity  "  cannot  pre- 
vail against  justice;  And  is  not  this 
right  and  true  ?  Can  a  nation  be  bound 
by  comity  to  recognize  within  its  borders, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  by  its  judicial  or 
executive  machinery,  the  laws  of  another 
country  which  it  holds  to  be  violations 
of  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  ?  Would 
not  our  own  courts  indignantly  refuse  to 
enforce  a  contract  or  relation  between 
foreigners  here,  which,  however  valid  in 
their  own  land  where  it  was  made,  is 
contrary  to  our  own  institutions,  or  to 
the  acknowledged  precepts  of  morality 
and  religion  ? 


Note  B,  —  "  It  is  said  that  this  alleged 
interference  by  the  British  authorities 
was  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  that  therefore  the  British  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  indemnify  the  owners 
of  the  slaves.  But  indemnity  for  what  ? 
for  their  asserted  property  in  these  men  ? 
But  that  ^vernment  does  not  recognize 
property  in  men.  Suppose  the  saves 
were  dispersed  by  reason  of  its  interfer- 
ence ;  yet  the  master  and  owners  re- 
ceived no  damage  thereby,  for  they  had 
no  title  to  the  slaves.  Their  property 
had  ceased  when  these  men  came  under 
the  beni^  influence  of  English  law." 

Note  C.  —  I  have  spoken  of  the  great 
majority  in  our  country  who  have  no 
participation  whatever  m  slavery.  In- 
deed, it  is  little  suspected  at  home,  any 
more  than  abroad,  how  small  is  the 
number  of  slave-holders  here.  I  learn 
from  a  judicious  correspondent  at  the 
South  that  the  slave-holders  in  that  re- 
gion cannot  be  rated  at  more  than 
300,000.  Some  make  them  less.  Sap- 
posing  each  of  them  to  be  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  each  family  to  con- 
sist of  five  members  ;  then  there  will  be 
1,500,000  having  a  direct  interest  in 
slaves  as  property.  This  is  about  om- 
eleventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  300,000  actual  slave- hold- 
ers are  about  a  fifty-ser^enth  part  of  our 
whole  population.  These  govern  the 
South  entirely,  by  acting  in  concert,  and 
by  the  confinement  of  the  best  education 
to  their  ranks  ;  and,  still  more,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  they  have  governed  the 
whole  country.  Their  cry  rises  abox'e 
all  other  sounds  in  the  land.  Few  as 
they  are,  their  voices  well-nigh  drown 
the  quiet  reasonings  and  remonstrances 
of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Note  D,  —  In  the  first  part  of  these 
remarks  I  said  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  was  fully  en- 
joyed in  this  country.  I  overlooked  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  abolitionists 
have  been  exposed  for  expressing  their 
opinions.  That  I  should  have  forgot- 
ten this  is  the  more  strange,  because  my 
sympathy  with  these  much-injured  per- 
sons has  been  one  motive  to  me  for 
writing  on  slavery.  The  free  States,  as 
far  as  they  have  violated  the  rights  of 
the  abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  be  fnllv 
free.  They  have  acted  as  the  took  01 
slavery,  and  have  warred  against  free- 
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dom  in  Its  noblest  form.  No  matter 
what  other  liberties  are  conceded,  if 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  be  denied 
us  We  are  robbed  of  our  most  precious 
right,  of  that  without  which  sdl  other 
rights  are  unprotected  and  insecure. 

I^ote  E. — Since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  tract,  I  have  been 
sorry  to  learn  that  this  paragraph  has 
been  considered  by  some  as  showing  an 
insensibility  to  the  depraving' influences 
of  slavery.  My  puipose  was,  to  be  just 
to  the  South ;  and  I  did  not  dream  that 
in  doing  this  I  was  throwin|;  a  veil  over 
the  deformity  of  its  institutions.  I  feel 
deeply,  what  I  have  again  and  again  said, 
that  slaverv  does  and  must  exert  an  ex- 
ceedingly (lepra ving  influence.  So  wrong- 
ful an  exercise  of  power  cannot  but  injure 
the  character.  All  who  sustain  the  rela- 
tion are  the  worse  for  it.  But  it  is  a 
plain  fact,  taught  by  ^1  history  and  ex- 
perience, that  under  depraving  institu- 
tions much  virtue  may  exist ;  and  were 
not  this  the  case,  the  condition  of  otir 
race  would  be  hopeless  indeed,  for 
everywhere  such  institutions  are  found. 
The  character  is  not  determined  by  a 
single  relation  or  circumstance  in  our 
lot.     Most  of  us  believe  that  Roman 


Catholicism  exerts  many  influences  hos*^ 
tile  to  true  Christianity,  and  yet  how 
many  sincere  Christians  have  grown  up 
under  that  system !  In  the  midst  of 
feudal  barbarism,  in  the  palaces  of 
despotism,  noble  characters  have  been 
formed.  Slavery,  I  believe,  does  incal- 
culable harm  to  the  slave-holders.  It 
spreads  licentiousness  of  manners  to  a 
fearful  extent;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
good  it  obscures  their  perception  of 
those  most  important  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity which  unfold  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  man  to  man,  and  which  enjoin 
universal  love.  Still,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
God  finds  true  worshippers  within  the 
bounds  of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of 
Christian  love  are  performed  there,  and 
that  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of 
eminent  virtue.  This  is  what  I  meant 
to  say.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  add, 
that  the  more  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  slave-holding  States,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  uie  depraving  influence 
of  slavery;  and  I  shall  grieve  if  my 
desire  to  be  just  to  the  South,  and  my 
joy  at  witnessing  virtue  there,  should 
oe  construed  as  a  negative  testimony  in 
^vor  di  this  corrupting  institution. 


AN   ADDRESS   DELIVERED   AT   LENOX. 

On  the  First  of  Angus ty  1842,  being  the  Anniversary  of  Emancipation 

in  the  British  West  Indies, 


Introductory  Remarks. 

I  HAVE  been  encouraged  to  publish 
the  following  address  by  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  which  it 
was  received.  I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose 
that  those  who  listened  to  it  with  in- 
terest, and  who  have  requested  its  pub- 
lication, accorded  with  me  in  every 
opinion  which  it  contains.  Such  entire 
agreement  is  not  to  be  expected  among 
intelligent  men  who  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  address  met  a 
hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs, 
which  I  wanted  strength  to  deliver,  are 
now  published,  and  for  these  of  course 
I  am  alone  responsible. 


I  dedicate  this  address  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Berkshire.  I  have  found 
so  much  to  delight  me  in  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful 
and  prosperous  vilkges,  and  in  the  rare 
intelligence  and  virtues  of  the  friends 
whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed, 
that  I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work 
with  this  spot.  I  cannot  soon  forget 
the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous 
spirits  with  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  commune  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  —  Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 


Address. 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  great  events  of  modem  times,  —  the 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands.  This  emancipation 
began  August  ist,  1834,  but  it  was  not 
completed  until  August  ist,  1838.  The 
event,  indeed,  has  excited  little  attention 
in  our  country,  partly  because  we  are  too 
much  absorbed  in  private  interests  and 
local  excitements  to  be  alive  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  humanity  at  a  distance,  partly 
because  a  moral  contagion  has  spread 
from  the  Soutli  through  the  North,  and 
deadened  our  sympathies  with  the  op- 
pressed. But  West  India  emancipation, 
though  received  here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The 
greatest  events  do  not  always  draw  most 
attention  at  the  moment.  When  the 
"Mayflower,"  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
landed  a  few  pilgrims  on  the  ice-bound, 
snow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  oc- 
currence made  no  noise.  Nobody  took 
note  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that 
landing  done  to  change  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world!  Our  fathers  came  to 
establish  a  pure  church ;  they  little 
thought  of  revolutionizing  nations.  The 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  whether 
viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  re- 
sults, or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  grew, 
or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds 
on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  commemo- 
rated. In  some  respects  it  stands  alone 
in  human  history,  I  therefore  invite  to 
it  your  serious  attention. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some 
apology  for  my  appearance  in  this  place  ; 
for  1  stand  here  unasked,  uninvited.  I 
can  plead  no  earnest  solicitation  from 
few  or  many  for  the  service  I  now  ren- 
der. I  come  to  you  simply  from  an 
impulse  in  my  own  breast ;  and,  in 
truth,  had  I  been  solicited,  I  probably 
should  not  have  consented  to  speak. 
Had  I  found  here  a  general  desire  to 
celebrate  this  day,  I  should  have  felt 
that  another  speaker  might  be  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have  held  my 
peace  But  finding  that  no  other  voice 
would  be  raised,  I  was  impelled  to  lift 
up  my  own,  though  too  feeble  for  any 
great  exertion.  I  trust  you  will  accept 
with  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged 
to  prepare  in  haste,  and  what  may  have 
little  merit  but  that  of  pure  intention. 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the 
impulse  of  my  own  mind.  I  am  the 
organ  of  no  association,  the  representa- 
tive of  no  feelings  but  mv  own.  But  I 
wish   it  to  be  understood  that  I  speak 


from  no  sudden  impulse,  from  no  pas- 
sionate zeal  of  a  new  convert,  but  m>m 
deliberate  and  long-cherished  convic- 
tion. In  truth,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  slavery  fifty  years  ago,  —  that  is,  be- 
fore most  of  you  were  bom ;  and  the  first 
impulse  came  from  a  venerable  man, 
formerly  of  great  reputation  in  this  part 
of  our  country  and  in  all  our  churcnes, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  removed 
more  than  a  century  ago  from  Great 
Barrington  to  my  native  town,  and  there 
bore  open  and  strong  testimony  against 
the  slave-trade,  —  a  principal  branch  of 
the  traffic  of  the  place.  I  am  reminded 
by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand  of  another 
incident  which  may  show  how  long  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  subiect 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  had  an 
earnest  conversation  with  that  noble- 
minded  man  and  fervent  philanthropist, 
Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and  honorablr 
known  to  most  who  hear  me,  on  whico 
occasion  we  deplored  the  insensibility 
of  the  North  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
inquired  by  what  means  it  roieht  be  re- 
moved. The  circumstance  which  par- 
ticularly gave  my  mind  a  direction  to 
this  subject  was  a  winter's  residence  in 
a  West  Indian  island  more  than  eleven 
years  ago.  I  lived  there  on  a  plantation. 
The  piazza  in  which  I  sat  and  walked 
almost  from  morning  to  night  overlooked 
the  negro  village  belonging  to  the  estate. 
A  few  steps  placed  me  in  the  midst  of 
their  huts.  Here  was  a  volume  on  sla- 
very opened  always  before  my  eyes, 
ana  how  could  I  help  learnins^  some  of 
its  lessons  }  The  gang  on  this  estate 
(for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a  company 
of  slaves)  was  the  Mst  on  the  islano, 
and  among  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  proprietor  had  labored  to  ocAect 
the  best  materials  for  it.  His  gsuig  bad 
been  his  pride  and  boast  The  fine 
proportions,  the  graceful  and  sometimes 
dignified  bearing  of  these  people,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked.  Unhappily,  mis- 
fortune had  reduced  the  owner  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  estate  had  been  mortgaged 
to  a  stranger,  who  could  not  personally 
superintend  it ;  and  I  found  it  under 
the  care  of  a  passionate  and  licentioas 
manager,  in  whom  the  poor  slaves  found 
a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  of  former 
days.  They  sometimes  came  to  the 
house  where  I  resided,  with  their  mooni- 
ful  or  indignant  complaints ;  but  were 
told  that  no  redress  could  be  found  from 
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the  hands  of  their  late  master.  In  this 
case  of  a  plantation  passing  into  strange 
hands,  I  saw  that  the  mildest  form  of 
slavery  might  at  any  time  be  changed 
into  tne  worst.  On  returning  to  Uiis 
country  I  delivered  a  discourse  on  sla- 
very, giving  the  main  views  which  I 
have  since  communicated  ;  and  this  was 
done  before  the  cry  of  abolitionism  was 
heard  among  us.  I  seem,  then,  to  have 
a  peculiar  warrant  for  now  addressing 
you.  I  am  giving  you,  not  the  ebulli- 
tions  of  new,  vehement  feelings,  but  the 
results  of  long  and  patient  reflection ; 
not  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  my  own 
independent  judgments.  I  stand  alone  ; 
I  speak  in  the  name  of  no  party.  I 
have  no  connection,  but  that  of  fnend- 
ship  and  respect,  with  the  opposers  of 
slavery  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Do 
not  mix  me  up  with  other  men,  good  or 
bad ;  but  listen  to  me  as  a  separate  wit- 
ness, standing  on  my  own  ground,  and 
desirous  to  express  with  aU  plainness 
what  seems  to  be  the  truth. 

On  this  day,  a  few  years  ago,  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  were 
set  free  from  slavery;  and  to  compre- 
hend  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance,  a 
lew  words  must  first  be  said  of  the  evil 
from  which  they  were  rescued.  You 
must  know  slavery  to  know  emancipa- 
tion. But  in  a  single  discourse  how  can 
I  set  before  you  the  wrongs  and  abom- 
inations of  this  detestable  institution  T  I 
must  pass  over  many  of  its  features,  and 
will  select  one  which  is  at  present  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind.  Different  minds 
are  impressed  with  difiFerent  evils.  Were 
I  asked  what  strikes  me  as  the  greatest 
evil  inflicted  by  this  system,  I  should 
say.  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by  slavery 
to  humin  nature.  Slavery  does  all  that 
lies  in  human  power  to  unmake  men,  to 
rob  ihem  of  their  humanity,  to  degrade 
men  into  brutes ;  and  this  it  does  by 
declaring  them  to  be  property.  Here  is 
the  master  evil.  Declare  a  man  a  chattel, 
something  which  you  may  own  and  may 
turn  to  your  use,  as  a  horse  or  a  tool ; 
strip  him  of  all  right  over  himself  of  all 
right  to  use  his  own  powers,  except 
what  you  concede  to  him  as  a  favor  and 
deem  consistent  with  your  own  profit ; 
and  you  cease  to  look  on  him  as  a  man. 
You  may  call  him  such  ;  but  he  is  not 
to  you  a  brother,  a  fellow-being,  a  par- 
taker of  your  nature,  and  your  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God.    You  view  him,  you 


treat  him,  you  speak  to  him,  as  infinitely 
beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  another 
race.  You  have  a  tone  and  a  look 
towards  him  which  you  never  use  tow- 
ards a  man.  Your  relation  to  him 
demands  that  you  treat  him  as  an  in- 
ferior creature.  You  cannot,  if  you 
would,  treat  him  as  a  man.  That  he 
may  answer^ your  end,  that  he  may  con- 
sent to  be  a  slave,  his  spirit  must  be 
broken,  his  courage  crushed;  he  must 
fe2U*  you.  A  feeling  of  his  deep  inferi- 
ority must  be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The 
idea  of  his  rights  must  be  quenched  in 
him  by  the  olood  of  his  lashed  and 
lacerated  body.  Here  is  the  danming 
evil  of  slavery.  It  destroys  the  spirit, 
the  consciousness  of  a  man.  I  care 
little,  in  comparison,  for  his  hard  out- 
ward lot,  his  poverty,  his  unfurnished 
house,  his  coarse  fare ;  the  terrible 
thing  in  slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave, 
the  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
He  feels  himself  owned,  a  chattel,  a 
thing  bought  and  sold,  and  held  to  sweat 
for  another's  pleasure,  at  another's  will, 
under  another's  lash,  just  as  an  ox  or 
horse.  Treated  thus  as  a  brute,  can  he 
take  a  place  among  men  ?  A  slave  !  Is 
there  a  name  so  degraded  on  earth,  a 
name  which  so  separates  a  man  from  his 
kind  ?  And  to  this  condition  millions 
of  our  race  are  condemned  in  this  land 
of  liberty. 

In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  man  ? 
The  great  right  of  a  man  is,  to  use, 
improve,  expand  his  powers,  for  his 
own  and  others'  good.  The  slave's 
powers  belong  to  another,  and  are  hem- 
med in,  kept  down,  not  cherished,  or 
suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an 
infernal  system,  one  especially  hostile 
to  humanity,  it  is  that  which  deliberately 
wars  against  the  expansion  of  men's 
faculties ;  and  this  enters  into  the 
essence  of  slavery.  The  slave  cannot 
be  kept  a  slave,  if  helped  or  allowed  to 
improve  his  intellect  and  higher  nature. 
He  must  not  be  taught  to  read.  The 
benevolent  Christian,  who  tries,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  letters,  to  open 
to  him  the  word  of  God  and  other  good 
books,  is  punished  as  a  criminal.  The 
slave  is  hedged  round  so  that  philan- 
thropy cannot  approach  him  to  awaken 
in  him  the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  a 
man.  Thus  his  humanity  is  trodden 
under  foot. 

Again,  a  man  has  the  right  to  form 
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and  enjoy  the  relations  of  domestic  life. 
The  tie  between  the  brute  and  his  young 
endures  but  a  few  months.  Man  was 
made  to  have  a  home,  to  have  a  wife  and 
children,  to  cleave  to  them  for  life,  to 
sustain  the  domestic  relations  in  con- 
stancy and  purity,  and  through  these 
holy  ties  to  refine  and  exalt  his  nature. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  a  man.  But 
slavery  violates  the  sanctity  of  home. 
It  makes  the  young  woman  propecty, 
and  gives  her  no  protection  from  licen- 
tiousness. Iteither  disallows  marriage, 
or  makes  it  a  vain  show.  It  sunders 
husband  and  wife,  sells  them  into  dis- 
tant regions,  and  then  compels  them  to 
break  the  sacred  tie,  and  contract  new 
alliances,  in  order  to  stock  the  plantation 
with  human  slaves.  Scripture  and  nature 
say,  "  What  God  hath  joined,  .let  not 
man  put  asunder : "  but  slavery  scorns 
God's  voice  in  his  word  and  in  the  human 
heart.  Even  the  Christian  church  dares 
not  remonstrate  against  the  wrong,  but 
sanctions  it,  and  encourages  the  poor 
ignorant  slave  to  form  a  new,  adulterous 
connection,  that  he  may  minister  to  his 
master's  sain.  The  slave-holder  enters 
the  hut  01  his  bondsman  to  do  the  work 
which  belongs  only  to  death,  and  to  do 
it  with  nothing  of  the  consolatory,  heal- 
ing influences  which  Christianity  sheds 
round  death.  He  goes  to  tear  tne  wife 
from  the  husband,  the  child  from  the 
mother,  to  exile  them  from  one  another, 
and  to  convey  them  to  unknown  masters. 
Is  this  to  see  a  man  in  a  slave  ?  Is'  not 
this  to  place  him  beneath  humanity  ? 

Again,  it  is  the  right,  privile&pe,  and 
distinction  of  a  man,  not  only  to  oe  con- 
nected with  a  family,  but  with  his  race. 
He  is  made  for  free  communion  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  One  of  the  sorest 
evils  of  life  is  to  be  cut  o£E  from  the 
mass  of  men,  from  the  social  body  ;  to 
be  treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures as  outcasts,  as  Parias,  as 
a  fallen  race,  unworthy  to  be  approadied, 
unworthy  of  the  deference  due  to  men ; 
and  this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the 
slave.  A  slave  !  that  name  severs  all 
his  ties  except  with  beings  as  degraded 
as  himself.  He  has  no  country,  no  pride 
or  love  of  nation,  no  sympathy  with  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  no  joy  in  its  triumphs,  no  gener- 
ous sorrow  for  its  humihation,  no  feel- 
ing of  that  strong  unity  with  those 
around  him  which  common  laws,  a  com- 


mon government,  and  a  common  history 
create.     He  is  not  allowed  to  go  forlJi, 
as  other  men  are,  and  to  connect  him- 
self with  strangers,  to  form  new  alliances 
by  means  of  trade,  business,  conversa- 
tion.    Society  is    every  where  barred 
against  him.    An  iron  wall  forbids  Ids 
access  to  his  race.    The  miscellaneoos 
intercourse  of   man   with  man,  whidb 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  perhaps  does  more  than 
all  things  to  enlarge  the  Intellect,  is  de- 
nied him.    The  worid  is  nothing  to  him ; 
he  does  not  hear  of  it    The  plantatbn 
is  his  world.     To  him  the  universe  is 
narrowed  down  almost  wholly  to  the  hot 
where  he  sleeps,  and  the  fields  where 
he  sweats  for  another's  gain.     Beyond 
these  he  must  not  step  without  leave ; 
and  even  if  allowed  to  wander,  who  has 
a  respectful  look  or  word  for  the  slave  ? 
In  that  name  he  carries  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  repulsion.    It  drives  men 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  leper.    How- 
ever gifted  by  God,  however  thirsti]^ 
for  some  higher  use  of  his  powers,  he 
must  hope  for  no  friend  beyond  the  k- 
norant,  half-brutalired  caste  with  whioi 
bondage  has  united  him.    To  him  there 
is  no  race,  as  there  is  no  country.    In 
truth,  so  fallen  is  he  beneath  sympa> 
thy  that  multitudes  will  smile  at  hew- 
ing him  compassionated  for  being  bereft 
of  these  ties.    Still,  he  suffers  great 
wrong.    Just  in  proportion  as  yon  sever 
a  man  from  his  countrv  and  race  be 
ceases  to  be  a  man.    The  rudest  sav- 
age, who  has  a  tribe  with  which  be 
sympathizes,  and  for  which  he  is  ready 
to  die,  is  far  exalted  above  the  slave. 
How  much  more  exalted  is  the  poorest 
freeman  in  a  civilized  land,  who  feeb 
his  relation  to  a  wide  community ;  who 
lives  under  equal  laws  to  which  the 
greatest  bow ;  whose  social  ties  change 
and  enlarge  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life : 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  open  to  the 
quickening,  stirring  influences  of  this 
various  world  !    Poor  slave  I  huminit)'  s 
outcast  and  orphan !  to  whom  no  door 
is  open,  but  that  of  the  naked  hut  of  tbj 
degraded  caste !     Art  thou,  indeed,  a 
man  ?    Dost  thou  belong  to  the  huBua 
brotherhood  ?    What  is  thy  wh<rfe  life 
but  continued  insult  ?   Thou  meetest  no 
look  which  does  not  express  thy  hope- 
less exclusion  from  human  sympathies. 
Thou  mayest,  indeed,  be  pitied  in  sick- 
ness and  pain ;  and  so  is  the  aninaL 
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The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  which 
keeps  alive  a  man*s  spirit,  is  unknown 
to  thee.  The  intercourse  which  makes 
the  humblest  individual  in  other  spheres 
partaker  more  or  less  in  the  improve- 
ments ci  his  race,  thou  must  never  hope 
for.  May  I  not  say,  then,  that  nothing 
esttinguishes  humanity  like  slavery  ?  • 

In  reply  to  these  and  oth^r  represen- 
tations of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  this  in- 
stitution, we  are  told  that  slaves  are  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  at  least  better  ^an  the 
peasantry  and  operatives  in  many  other 
countries  ;  a(nd  this  is  gravely  adduced  as 
a  vindication  of  slavery.  A  man  capable 
of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought^  to 
be  reduced  to  bondage.  A  man  who 
thinks  food  and  raiment  a  compensation 
for  liberty,  who  would  counsel  men  to 
sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to 
give  up  all  rights  and  power  over 
themselves,  for  a  daily  mess  of  pottage, 
however  savory,  is  a  slave  in  heart  He 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man  ;  and  would 
be  less  wronged  than  other  men  if  a 
slave's  collar  were  welded  round  his 
neck. 

The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are 
told,  and  so  are  the  domestic  animals. 
A  nobleman's  horse  in  England  is  better 
lodged  and  more  pampered  than  the 
operatives  in  Manchester.  The  grain 
which  the  horse  consumes  might  sup- 
port a  starving  family.  How  sleek  and 
shining  his  coat  1  How  gay  and  rich 
his  caparison  t  But  why  is  he  thus  cur- 
ried and  pampered  and  bedecked  ?  To 
be  bitted  and  curbed ;  and  then  to  be 
mounted  by  his  master,  who  arms  him- 
self with  whip  and  spur  to  put  the  ani- 
mal to  his  speed;  and  if  any  accident 
mar  his  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold 
from  his  luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed, 
overworked,  and  hastened  out  of  life 
by  the  merciless  dra3mian.  Suppose  the 
nobleman  should  say  to  the  halt-starved, 
ragged  operative  of  Manchester,  *'  I  will 
give  up  my  horse,  and  feed  and  clothe 
you  with  like  sumptuousness,  on  condi- 
tion that  I  may  mount  you  daily  wiA 
lash  and  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  I  can 
make  a  profitable  bargain."  Would  you 
have  the  operative,  for  the  sake  of  good 
fare  and  clothes,  take  the  lot  of  the 
brute  i  or,  in  other  words,  become  a 
slave  ?  What  reply  would  the  heart  of 
an  Old  England  or  New  England  la- 
borer make  to  such  a  proposal  ?  And 
>et,  if  there  be  any  soimdness  in  the 


argument  drawn  from  the  slave's  com- 
forts, he  ought  to  accept  it  thankfully 
and  greedily. 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  in- 
sults. The  man  capable  of  using  them 
ought  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in  spirit, 
hard  of  hearty  and  wanting  all  true  sym- 
pathy with  his  race.  I  might  reply,  if  I 
thought  fit,  to  this  account  of  the  slave's 
blessmgs,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardrobe,  that 
his  comforts  make  no  approach  to  those 
of  the  nobleman's  horse,  and  that  a 
laborer  of  New  England  would  prefer 
the  fare  of  many  an  almshouse  at  home. 
But  I  cannot  stoop  to  such  reasoning. 
Be  the  comforts  of  the  slave  what  they 
may,  the^  are  no  compensation  for  the 
degradation,  insolence,  indignities,  igno- 
rance, servility,  scars,  and  violations  of 
domestic  rights  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me 
the  grand  evil  of  slavery,  —  the  outrage 
it  offers  to  human  nature.  It  would  be 
easv  to  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies 
ana  effects  of  this  institution.  But  I 
forbear,  not  only  for  want  of  time,  but 
because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute  ex- 
position of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to 
make  it  odk>ua.  I  cannot  endure  to  go 
through  a  labored  proof  of  its  iniquitous 
and  injurious  nature.  No  man  wants 
such  proof.  He  carries  the  evidence 
in  his  own  heart  I  need  nothing  but 
the  most  general  view  of  slaverv  to 
move  my  indignation  towards  it.  I  am 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  throw 
out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  de- 
tails of  wrong  and  suffering,  and  to  see 
in  it  simply  an  institution  which  deprives 
men  of  freedom ;  and  when  I  thus  view 
it,  I  am  taught  immediately,  by  an  un- 
erring instinct,  that  slavery  is  an  in- 
tolerable wrong.  Nature  cries  aloud 
for  freedom  as  our  proper  good,  our 
birthright  and  our  end,  and  resents 
nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  placed  at  first  In  subjection 
to  others'  wills,  and  spend  childhood 
and  youth  under  restraint.  But  we  are 
governed  at  first  that  we  may  learn  to 
govern  ourselves ;  we  begin  with  lead- 
ing-strings that  we  may  learn  to  go  alone. 
The  discipline  of  the  parent  is  designed 
to  train  up  his  children  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  from  a  principle  of  duty  in 
their  own  breasts.  The  child  is  not 
subjected  to  his  father  to  be  a  slave, 
but  to  grow  up  to  the  energy,  responsi- 
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bility,  relations,  and  authority  of  a  man. 
Freedom,  courage,  moral  force,  effi- 
ciency, indepenaence,  the  large,  gen- 
erous action  of  the  soul,  these  are  the 
blessings  in  store  for  us,  the  grand  ends 
to  which  the  restraints  of  education,  of 
family,  of  school,  and  coUeee  are  directed. 
Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  per- 
petual yoke.  Nature  bends  no  head  to 
the  dust,  to  look  for  ever  downward. 
Nature  makes  no  man  a  chattel.  Nat< 
ure  has  implanted  in  all  souls  the  thirst, 
the  passion  for  liberty.  Nature  stirs 
the  heart  of  the  child,  and  prompts  it 
to  throw  out  its  little  limbs  in  restless- 
ness and  joy,  and  to  struggle  against 
restraint.  Nature  impels  the  youth  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers, 
to  look  with  impatience  on  prescribed 
bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to  dive  into 
the  ocean,  to  court  danger,  to  spread 
himself  through  the  new  world  which 
he  was  born  to  inherit.  Nature's  life, 
nature's  impulse,  nature's  joy  is  free- 
dom. A  greater  violence  to  nature  can- 
not be  conceived  than  to  rob  man  of 
liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  life  } 
It  is  to  expand  all  our  faculties  and 
affections.  It  is  to  grow,  to  gain  by 
exercise  new  energy,  new  intellect,  new 
love.  It  is  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring 
out  what  is  within  us,  to  press  towards 
what  is  above  us.  In  other  words,  it 
is  to  be  free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war 
with  the  true  life  of  human  nature. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  In  the 
soul  which  the  loss  of  freedom  cannot 
always  subdue.  There  have  been  men 
doomed  to  perpetual  bondage  who  have 
still  thought  and  felt  nobly,  looked  up 
to  God  with  trust,  and  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  even  bondage,  like  all  other 
evils,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  hie'h 
virtue.  But  these  are  exceptions,  in 
the  main,  our  nature  is  too  weak  to 
grow  under  the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supreme  importance 
of  freedom,  I  would  offer  a  remark 
which  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but 
will  be  found  to  be  true.  It  is  this,  that 
even  despotism  is  endurable  only  be- 
cause it  bestows  a  degree  of  freedom. 
Despotism,  bad  as  it  is,  supplants  a 
greater  evil,  and  that  is  anarchy;  and 
anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly  because  it  is 
more  enslaving.  I  n  anarchy  all  restraint 
is  plucked  from  the  strong,  who  make  a 
nrey  of  the  weak ;   subduing  them  by 


terror,  seizing  on  their  property,  and 
treading  every  right  under  foot.     When 
the  laws  are  prostrated,  arbitrary,  pas- 
sionate, lawless  will,  the  will  of  the 
strongest,  exasperated    by  opposttioii, 
must  prevail ;  and  under  ihis  the  rights 
of  person  as  well  as  property  are  cast 
down,  and  a  palsying  fear  imposes  on 
men's  spirits  a  heavier  chain  than  was 
ever  forged  by  an  organized  despot- 
ism. '    In  the  whole  history  of  t>Tanny 
in  France,  liberty  was  never  so  crushed 
as  in  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  mobs  and  lawless  combina- 
tions usurped  the  power  of  the  state: 
A  despot,  to  be  sate,  must  establish  a 
degree  of  order,  and  this  implies  laws, 
tribunals,  and  some  administration  of 
justice,  however  rude ;  and,  still  more, 
he  has  an  interest  in  protecting  industty 
and  property  to  some  degree,  in  order 
that  tie  may  extort  the  more  from  his 
people's  earnings  under  the  name  of 
revenue.    Thus  despotism  is  an  advance 
towards  liberty ;  and  in  this  its  strength 
very  much  lies ;  for  the  people  have  a 
secret  consciousness  that  their  rights 
suffer  less  under  one  than  under  many 
tvrants,  under  an  organized  absoludsm 
tnan    under    wild,    kwless,  passionate 
force ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as  truly 
as  on  armies,  rests  the  despot's  throne. 
Thus  freedom  and  rights  are  ever  cher- 
ished goods  of  human  nature.     Min 
keeps  them  in  sight  even  when  most 
crushed  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  civ- 
ilization  and    intelligence  advance  he 
secures  them  more  and  more.    This  is 
infallibly  true,  notwithstanding  opposite 
appearances.    The  old  forms  of  despot- 
ism may,  indeed,  continue  in  a  progres- 
sive civilization,  but  their  force  declines : 
and  public  opinion,  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity, silently  establishes  a  sway  over 
what  seems  and  is  denonunated  abs^ 
lute  power.     We  have  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  truth  in  Prussia,  where  the 
king  seems    unchecked,  but  where  a 
code  of  wise  and  equal  laws  insures  to 
every  man  his  rights  to  a  decree  ex- 
perienced in  few  other  countnes,  and 
where  the  administration  of  justice  can- 
not safely  be  obstructed  by  the  will  of 
the   sovereign.    Thus  freedom,  man's 
dearest  birthright,  is  the  good  towards 
which  civil  institutions  tend.     It  is  at 
once  the  sien  and  the  means,  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  human  progress.     It 
exists  in  a  measure  under  t)Tannicir 
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governments,  and  gives  them  their 
strength.  Nowhere  is  it  whoUv  bro- 
ken down  but  under  domestic  slavery. 
Under  this,  man  is  made  property. 
Here  lies  the  damning  taint,  the  ac- 
cursed, blighting  power,  the  infinite  evil 
of  bondage. 

On  this  day,  four  years  ago,  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beines  were 
set  free  from  the  terrible  evil  ot  which 
I  have  given  a  faint  sketch.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  of  our  brethren,  who 
bad  lived  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  were  visited  with  the  light  of 
liberty.  Instead  of  the  tones  of  abso- 
lute, debasing  command,  a  new  voice 
broke  on  their  ears,  calling  them  to 
come  forth  to  be  free.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly too  rude,  too  ignorant,  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  bless- 
ing conferred  on  them  this  day.  Free- 
dom to  them  undoubtedly  seemed  much 
what  it  is  not.  Children  in  intellect, 
they  seized  on  it  as  a  child  on  a  holidav. 
But  slavery  had  not  wholly  stifled  m 
them  the  instincts,  feelings,  jud^ents 
of  men.  They  felt  on  this  day  that  the 
whip  of  the  brutal  overseer  was  broken ; 
and  was  that  no  cause  for  exulting  joy  ? 
They  felt  that  wife  and  child  could  no 
longer  be  insulted  or  scourged  in  their 
sight,  and  they  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  lifting  up  a  voice  in  their  behalf. 
Was  that  no  boon.?  They  felt  that 
henceforth  they  were  to  work  from  their 
own  wills,  for  their  own  good,  that  they 
might  earn  perhaps  a  hut,  which  they 
might  call  their  own,  and  which  the  foot 
of  a  master  could  not  profane,  nor  a 
master's  interest  lay  waste.  Can  you 
not  conceive  how  they  stretched  out 
their  limbs,  and  looked  on  them  with  a 
new  joy,  saying,  "  These  are  our  own  "  ? 
Can  you  not  conceive  how  they  leaped 
with  a  new  animation,  exulting  to  put 
forth  powers  which  were  from  that  day 
to  be  **  their  own  "  ?  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive how  they  looked  round  them  on 
the  fields  and  hills,  and  said  to  them- 
selves, "We  can  go  now  where  we 
wiU  "  ?  and  how  they  continued  to  live 
in  their  huts  with  new  content,  because 
they  could  leave  them  if  they  would? 
Can  you  not  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of 
a  better  lot  dawned  on  their  long-dor- 
mant minds  ;  how  the  future,  once  a 
blank,  began  to  brighten  before  them ; 
how  hope  began  to  spread  her  unused 
pinions  ;  how  the  faculties  and  feelings 


of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  within  them  ? 
The  father  and  mother  took  their  child 
to  their  arms  and  said,  "Nobody  can 
sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life  ?  The 
husband  and  wife  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  an  inviolable  sanctity  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  j^limpse.  however  faint,  of 
a  moral,  spiritual  bond  began  to  take 
place  of  the  loose  sensual  tie  which  had 
held  them  together.  Still  more,  and 
what  deserves  special  note,  the  colored 
man  raised  his  eyes  on  this  day  to  the 
white  man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm 
between  himself  and  the  white  race  grow- 
ing narrower  \  saw  and  felt  that  he,  too, 
was  a  man ;  that  he,  too,  had  rights  ; 
that  he  belonged  to  the  common  Father, 
not  to  a  frau,  selfish  creature ;  that, 
under  God,  he  was  his  own  master.  A 
rude  feeling  of  dignity,  in  strange  con^ 
trast  with  the  abjectness  of  the  slave,  gave 
new  courage  to  that  look,  gave  a  firmer 
tone,  a  manlier  tread.  This,  had  I  been 
there,  would  have  interested  me  espe- 
ciaUy.  The  tumult  of  joyful  feeling 
bursting  forth  in  the  broken  language 
which  slavery  had  taught  I  should  have 
svmpathized  with.  But  the  sight  of  the 
slave  rising  into  a  man,  looking  on  the 
white  race  with  a  steady  eye,  with 
the  secret  consciousness  of  a  common 
nature,  and  beginning^  to  comprehend 
his  heaven-descended,  inalienable  rights, 
would  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves, 
on  the  first  of  August,  receiving  the  vast, 
incomprehensible  gift  of  freedom,  would 
have  rushed  into  excess.  It  would  not 
have  surprised  me  had  I  heard  of  in- 
temperance, tumult,  violence.  Liberty, 
that  mighty  boon,  for  which  nations  have 
shed  rivers  of  their  best  blood,  for  which 
they  have  toiled  and  suffered  for  years, 
perhaps  for  ages,  was  given  to  these  poor, 
ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and  given 
to  them  after  lives  of  cruel  oondage.  im- 
measurably more  cruel  than  any  politi- 
cal oppression.  Would  it  have  been 
wonderful  if  they  had  been  intoxicated 
by  the  sudden,  vast  transition  }  if  they 
had  put  to  shame  the  authors  of  their 
freedom  by  an  immediate  abuse  of  it.? 
Happily,  the  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed 
one  privilege  in  their  bondage.  They 
had  Jearned  something  of  Christianity ; 
very  little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach 
them  that  liberty  was  the  gift  of  God. 
That  mighty  power,  religion,  had  be- 
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gun  a  work  within  them.  The  African 
nature  seems  singularly  susceptible  of 
this  principle.  Benevolent  missionaries, 
whom  the  aiitislavery  spirit  of  England 
had  sent  into  the  colonies,  had  for  some 
time  been  working  on  the  degraded 
minds  of  the  bondmen,  and  not  wholly 
in  vain.  The  slaves,  whilst  denied  the 
rank  of  men  by  their  race,  bad  caug^ht 
the  idea  of  their  relation  to  the  Infinite 
Father.  That  great  doctrine  of  the 
universal,  impartial  love  of  God,  em- 
bracing the  most  obscure,  dishonored, 
oppressed,  had  dawned  on  them.  Their 
new  freedom  thus  became  associated 
with  religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on 
earth,  and  by  this  it  was  not  merely 
saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring 
of  immediate  elevation. 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  was  to  be  invested 
with  holiness  and  moral  sublimity.  Lit- 
tle did  I  expect  that  my  heart  was  to  be 
touched  by  it  as  by  few  events  in  his- 
tory. But  the  emotions  with  which  I 
first  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  gift 
of  libertv  in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in 
my  mina.  Let  me  read  to  you  the  story  ; 
none,  I  think,  can  hear  it  unmoved.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  men, 
who  visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe 
the  effects  of  emancipation :  — 

"  To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  great  crisis  passed, 
we  here  give  the  substance  of  several  ac- 
counts  which  were  related  to  us  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  by  those  who  witnessed 
thenu 

"The  Wesleyans  kept  'watch-night*  in 
all  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting 
at  the  chapel  in  St.  John^s.  The  spacious 
house  was  filled  with  the  candidates  for 
liberty.  All  was  animation  and  eaeerness. 
A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  tne  sons 
of  expectation  and  joy ;  and,  as  they  united 
in  prayer,  the  voice  of  the  leaner  was 
drowned  in  the  universal  acclamation  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  and  blessing  and 
honor  and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come 
down  for  their  deliverance.  In  such  exer- 
cises the  evening  was  spent  until  the  hour 
of  twelve  approached.  The  missionary 
then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
cathearal  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whole 
congregation  should  fall  upon  their  knees, 
and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence. 
Accordingly,  as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  first 
note,  the  immense  assembly^  fell  prostrate 
on  their  knees.    All  was  silence,  save  the 


quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  stmg- 
eiing  spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  dock 
fell  upon  the  multitude ;  peal  on  peal,  peal 
on  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng, 
in  tones  of  angels*  voices,  thrilling  among 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart-strings. 
Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  its  last  note, 
when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly  aroand, 
and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared  along 
the  sky, — God's  pillar  of  fire,  and  trump 
of  jubilee  !  A  moment  of  profoundest  si- 
lence passed,  —  then  came  the  burtt^^^ 
they  broke  forth  in  prayer ;  they  shouted, 
they  sung  *  Glory  ! '  *  Alleluia  \  *  th^ 
clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down, 
clasped  each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried, 
laughed,  and  went  to  and  fro,  tosstnc 
upward  their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  high 
above  the  whole  there  was  a  mighty  sonnd 
which  ever  and  anon  swelled  up;  it  was 
the  utterings,  in  broken  negro  dialect,  of 
gratitude  to  God. 

"  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had 
spent  itself,  and  the  congregation  became 
calm,  the  religious  exercises  were  resumed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  oc- 
cupied in  singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the 
Bible,  and  in  addresses  from  the  mission- 
aries, explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom 
just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people 
to  be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  to  show  themselves  in  all  things 
worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

"The  first  of  August  came  on  Friday, 
and  a  release  was  prmJaimed  from  all  work 
until  the  next  Monday.  The  day  was  chiefly 
spent,  by  the  great  mass   of  negroes,  in 
the  churches   and  chapels.    Thither  they 
flocked  in  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their 
windows.      The    clergy    and    missionaries 
throughout  the  island  were   actively  en- 
gaged, seizing  the  opportunitr  in  oraer  to 
enlighten  the  people  on  all  tne  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  their  new  situation,  and, 
above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment 
of  that  higher  liberty  with  which  Christ 
maketh  his  children  free.    In  every  quarter 
we  were  assured  that  the  day  was  like  a 
Sabbath.    Work  had  ceased;  the  hum  of 
business  was  still ;  and  noise  and  tnmolt 
we^e  unheard  in  the  streets.    Tranquillity 
pervaded  the  towns  and  country.    A  Sab- 
bath indeed  I  when  the  wicked  ceased  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  were  at  rest,  and 
the  slave  was  freed  from  the  master !    The 
planters  informed  us  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  as- 
semoled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands  with 
them,  ana    exchanged    most    hearty  good 
wishes."* 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  religion  on 
the  rudest  minds.     Such  the  deep  foun- 
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tain  of  feeling  in  the  African  soul.  Such 
the  race  of  men  whom  we  are  tramp- 
ling in  the  dust  How  few  of  our  as- 
semblies, with  all  our  intelligence  and 
refinement^  o£Eer  to  God  this  overflow- 
ing gratitude,  this  profound,  tender, 
rapturous  homage !  True,  the  slaves 
poured  out  their  joy  with  a  child-like 
violence ;  but  we  see  a  childhood  full 
of  promise.  And  why  do  we  place  this 
race  beneath  us  ?  Because  nature  has 
burnt  on  them  a  darker  hue.  But  does 
the  essence  of  humanity  live  in  color  ? 
Is  the  black  man  less  a  man  than  the 
white  ?  Has  he  not  human  powers,  hu- 
man rights?  Does  his  color  reach  to 
his  soul  ?  Is  reason  in  him  a  whit 
blacker  than  in  us  ?  Have  his  con- 
science and  affections  been  dipped  in  an 
inky  flood  ?  To  the  eye  of  God  are  his 
pure  thoughts  and  kind  feelings  less 
lair  than  our  own  ?  We  are  apt  to  think 
this  prejudice  of  color  founded  in  nature. 
But  in  the  most  enlightened  countries  in 
Europe  the  man  of  African  descent  is 
received  into  the  society  of  the  great 
and  good  as  an  equal  and  friend.  It  is 
here  only  that  this  prejudice  reigns ; 
and  to  this  prejudice,  strengthened  by 
our  subjection  to  Southern  influence, 
must  be  ascribed  our  IndifiFerence  to  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  the  West  Indies. 
Ought  not  the  emancipation  of  nearly  a 
million  of  human  beings,  so  capable  of 
progress  as  the  African  race,  to  have 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  a  nation  of 
freemen  ?  But  this  great  event  was  re- 
ceived in  our  country  with  indifference. 
Humanity,  justice,  Christian  sympathy, 
the  love  of  liberty,  found  but  few  voices 
here.  Nearly  a  million  of  men,  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  land,  passed 
nrom  the  most  degrading  bondage  into 
the  ranks  o|  freedom  with  hardly  a  wel- 
come from  these  shores. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  we  are 
bound  to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  emanci- 
pation, before  we  celebrate  it  as  a  great 
event  in  history.  I  think  not  so.  We 
ought  to  rejoice  immediately,  without 
delay,  whenever  an  act  of  justice  is 
done,  especially  a  grand  public  act,  sub- 
verting the  oppression  of  ages.  We 
ought  to  triumph,  when  the  right  pros- 
pers, without  waiting  for  consequences. 
We  ought  not  to  doubt  about  conse- 
quences, when  men,  in  obedience  to 
conscience,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
best  wisdom,  redress  a  mighty  wrong. 


If  God  reigns,  then  the  subversion  of  a 
vast  crime,  then  the  breaking  of  an  un- 
righteous yoke,  must  in  its  nnal  results 
be  good.  Undoubtedly  an  old  abuse 
which  has  sent  its  roots  through  society 
cannot  be  removed  without  inconven- 
ience or  suffering.  Indeed,  no  great 
social  change,  however  beneficial,  can 
occur  without  partial,  temporary  pain. 
But  must  abuses  be  sheltered  wimout 
end,  and  human  progress  given  up  in 
despair,  because  some  who  have  fattened 
on  wrongs  will  cease  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren.-*  Undoubt- 
edly slavery  cannot  be  broken  up  with- 
out deranging  in  a  measure  the  old 
social  order.  Must,  therefore, .  slavery 
be  perpetual  ?  Has  the  Creator  laid  on 
any  portion  of  his  children  the  neces- 
sity of  everlasting  bondage  ?  Must 
wrong  know  no  end  .'*  Has  oppression 
a  charter  from  God,  which  is  never  to 
grow  old  }  What  a  libel  on  God,  as  well 
as  on  man,  is  the  supposition  that  so- 
ciety cannot  subsist  without  perpetuat- 
ing the  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  race  !  Is  this,  indeed,  the  law  of 
the  creation,  that  multitudes  must  be 
oppressed  ?  that  states  can  subsist  and 
prosper  only  through  crime  .^  Then 
there  is  no  God.  Then  an  evil  spirit 
reigns  over  the  universe.  It  is  an  im- 
pious error  to  believe  that  injustice  is  a 
necessity  under  the  government  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  (Bsloyalty  to  princi- 
ple, treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that 
a  righteous,  generous  work,  conceived 
in  a  sense  of  duty,  and  carried  on  with 
deliberate  forethought,  can  issue  in  mis- 
ery, in  ruin.  To  this  want  of  faith  in 
rectitude  society  owes  its  woes,  owes  the 
licensed  frauds  and  crimes  of  statesmen, 
the  licensed  frauds  of  trade,  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery.  Once  let  men  put  faith 
in  rectitude,  let  them  feel  that  justice  is 
strength,  that  disinterestedness  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield,  that  selfishness  and  crime 
are  weak  and  miserable,  and  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  be  changed,  the  groans 
of  ages  would  cease.  We  ought  to 
shout  for  joy,  not  shrink  like  cowards, 
when  justice  and  humanity  triumph  over 
estabhshed  wrongs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  British  Is- 
lands ought,  then,  to  have  called  forth 
acclamation  at  its  birth.  Much  more 
should  we  rejoice  in  it* now,  when  time 
has  taught  us  the  folly  of  the  fears  and 
the  suspicions  which  it  awakened,  and 
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taught  us  the  safety  of  doine  right. 
Emancipation  has  worked  well.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  worked 
miracles.  I  have  no  blowing  pictures 
to  exhibit  to  you  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  An  act  of  the  {British  parlia- 
ment declaring  them  free  has  not 
changed  them  mto  a  paradise.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  cannot  reverse  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  conauer  the  almost 
omnipotent  power  of  early  and  long-con- 
tinued habit  Even  in  this  country, 
where  we  breathe  the  air  of  freedom 
from  our    birth,  and  where  we    have 

frown  up  amidst  churches  and  school- 
ouses,  and  under  wise  and  equal  laws, 
even  here  we  find  no  paradise.  Here 
are  crime  and  poverty  and  woe  ;  and  can 
vou  expect  a  poor  ignorant  race,  born  to 
bondage,  scarred  with  the  lash,  unedu- 
cated, and  unused  to  all  the  motives 
which  stimulate  industry,  can  you  ex- 
pect these  to  unlearn  in  a  day  the  les- 
sons of  years,  and  to  furnish  all  at  once 
themes  for  eloauent  description .?  Were 
you  to  visit  those  islands,  you  would 
find  a  slovenly  agriculture,  much  igno- 
rance, and  more  sloth  than  you  see  at 
home  ;  and  yet  emancipation  works  well, 
—  far  better  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. To  me  it  could  hardly  have 
worked  otherwise  than  well  It  ban- 
ished slavery,  that  wrong  and  curse  not 
to  be  borne.  It  gave  freedom,  the  dear 
birthright  of  humanity ;  and  had  it  done 
nothing^  more,  I  should  have  found  in  it 
cause  for  joy.  Freedom,  simple  freedom, 
is  **in  my  estimation  just,  far  prized 
above  all  price."  I  do  not  stop  to  ask 
if  the  emancipated  are  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  formerly.  They  are  free  ; 
and  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of 
good,  unknown  to  the  most  pampered 
slave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more 
than  naked  liberty.  The  emancipated 
are  making  progress  in  intelligence, 
comforts^  purity ;  and  progress  is  the 
great  good  of  life.  No  matter-  where 
men  are  at  any  given  moment ;  the  great 
question  about  them  is,  Are  they  going 
jforward.^  do  they  improve .?  Slavery 
was  immovable,  hopeless  ^degradation. 
It  is  the  glory  of  liberty  to  favor  prog- 
ress, and  this  great  blessing  emancipa- 
tion has  bestowed.  We  were  told, 
indeed,  that  emancipation  was  to  turn 
the  tt-een  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
into  deserts  ;  but  they  still  rise  from  the 


tropical  sea  as  blooming  and  verdant  as 
before.  We  were  told  that  the  slaves, 
if  set  free,  would  break  out  in  universal 
massacre;  but  since  that  event  not  a 
report  has  reached  us  of  murder  perpe- 
trated by  a  colored  man  on  the  white 
population.  We  were  told  that  crimes 
would  multiply ;  but  they  are  diminished 
in  every  emancipated  island,  and  very 
greatly  in  most.  We  were  told  that  the 
freed  slave  would  abandon  himself  to 
idleness  ;  and  this  I  did  anticipate,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  as  the  first  result 
Men  on  whom  industry  had  been  forced 
by  the  lash,  and  who  had  been  tau^t  to 
regard  sloth  as  their  master's  chief  good, 
were  strongly  tempted  to  surrender  the 
first  days  of  freedom  to  indolent  indul- 

fence.  But  in  this  respect  Uie  evil  has 
een  so  small  as  to  fill  a  reflecting  man 
with  admiration.  In  truth,  no  race  but 
the  African  could  have  made  the  max 
transition  with  so  little  harm  to  £em- 
selves  and  others.  In  general,  they  re- 
sumed their  work  after  a  short  burst  of 
joy.  The  desire  of  property,  of  better- 
ing their  lot,  at  once  sprang  up  within 
them  in  sufikient  strength  to  counter- 
balance the  love  of  ease.  Some  of  them 
have  become  proprietors  of  the  soil 
New  villages  have  grown  up  under  their 
hands ;  their  huts  are  more  comfortable ; 
their  dress  more  decent,  sometimes  too 
expensive.  When  1  tell  you  that  the 
pnce  of  real  estate  in  these  islands  has 
risen,  and  that  the  imports  from  the 
mother  country,  especially  those  for  the 
laborer's  use,  have  increased,  you  will 
judge  whether  the  liberated  slaves  arc 
living  as  drones.  Undoubtedly  the 
planter  has  sometimes  wanted  woricmen, 
and  the  staple  product  of  the  islands, 
sugar,  has  decreased.  But  this  can  be 
explained  without  much  reproach  to  the 
emancipated.  The  laborer,  who  in  sb- 
very  was  overtasked  in  the  cane-field 
ana  sugar-mill,  is  anxious  to  buy  or  hire 
land  sufficient  for  his  support  and  to 
work  for  himself,  instead  of  hiring  him- 
self to  another.  A  planter  from  British 
Guiana  informed  me,  a  few  weeks  agjx 
that  a  company  of  colored  men  had  paid 
down  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  a 
tract  of  land  m  the  most  valuable  part  o£ 
that  colony.  It  is  not  sloth,  so  much  as 
a  spirit  ol  manly  independence,  which 
has  withdrawn  the  laborer  from  the 
plantation  ;  and  this  evil,  if  so  it  most 
be  called,  has  been  increased  by  his  on- 
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willingness  to  subject  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  toils  of  the  field  which 
they  used  to  bear  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
Undoubtedly  the  colored  population 
might  do  more,  but  they  do  enough  to 
earn  a  better  lot  than  they  ever  enjoyed, 
and  the  work  of  improvement  goes  on 
among  them. 

I  pass  to  a  still  brighter  view.  The 
spirit  of  education  has  sprung  up  among 
the  people  to  an  extent  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. We  despise  them ;  and  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  general 
desire  to  educate  their  children  is  to  be 
found  among  them  than  exists  among 
large  portions  of  the  white  population 
in  the  slave  States  of  the  South.  They 
have  learned  that  their  ignorance  is  the 
great  barrier  between  them  and  the  white 
men,  and  this  they  are  in  earnest  to  pros- 
trate. It  has  been  stated  that,  in  one 
island,  not  a  child  above  ten  years  of 
age  was  unable  to  read.  Human  history 
probably  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an 
equal  progress  in  a  hali-civilized  com- 
munity. 

To  this  must  be  added  their  interest 
in  religious  institutions.  Their  expen- 
ditures for  the  support  of  these  are  such 
as  should  put  to  shame  the  backward- 
ness of  multitudes  in  countries  calling 
themselves  civilized.  They  do  more  than 
we,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Some 
of  them  have  even  subscribed  funds  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  Africa,  — 
an  instance  of  their  zeal,  rather  than 
their  wisdom:  for  they  undoubtedly 
need  all  they  can  spare  for  their  own  in- 
struction. Their  conceptions  of  reli^on 
are,  of  course,  narrow  and  rude,  but  their 
hearts  have  been  touched  by  its  simpler 
truths;  and  love  is  the  key  to  higher 
knowledge.  To  this  let  me  add,  that 
marriage  is  acquiring  sanctity  in  their 
eyes,  that  domestic  nfe  is  putting  on  a 
new  refinement,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  people  have  all  the  elements  of 
social  prc^^ss.  Property,  marriage, 
and  religion  have  been  called  the  pillars 
of  society,  and  of  these  the  liberated 
slave  has  learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  these  various  im- 
provements is  what  every  wise  friend  of 
humanity  must  rejoice  in.  Their  social 
position  is  changed.  They  have  taken 
rank  amon^  me n.   They  are  no  longer  de- 

?'aded  by  being  looked  on  as  degraded, 
hey  no  longer  live  under  that  wither- 
ing curse,  the  contempt  of  their  fellow- 


beings.  The  tone  in  which  they  are 
spoken  to  no  longer  expresses  their  in- 
finite and  hopeless  depression.  They 
are  treated  as  men ;  some  of  them  en- 
gage in  lucrative  pursuits  ;  all  the  paths 
of  nonor  as  well  as  of  gain  are  open  to 
them ;  they  are  found  in  the  legislatures ; 
they  fill  civil  offices ;  they  have  military 
appointments ;  and  in  all  these  con- 
ditions acquit  themselves  honorably. 
Their  humanity  is  recognized ;  and  with- 
out this  recognition  men  pine  and  had 
better  be  left  to  perish. 

I  have  no  thought  of  painting  these 
islands  as  Edens .  That  ^eat  ignorance 
prevails  among  the  emancipated  people, 
that  they  want  our  energy,  that  the  deg- 
radation of  slavery  has  not  vanished 
all  at  once  with  the  name,  this  I  need 
not  tell  you.  No  miracle  has  been 
wrought  on  them.  But  their  present  lot, 
compared  with  slavery,  is  an  immense 
good ;  and  when  we  consider  that  as  yet 
we  have  seen  comparatively  nothing  of 
the  blessed  influences  of  freedom,  we 
ought  to  thank  God  with  something  of 
their  own  fervor  for  the  vast  deliverance 
which  he  hath  vouchsafed  them. 

We  commemorate  with  transport  the 
redemption  of  a  nadon  from  political 
bondage;  but  this  is  a  light  burden 
compared  with  personal  slavery.  The 
oppression  which  these  Unitea  States 
threw  ofiE  by  our  revolutionary  struggle 
was  the  perfection  of  freedom,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  galling,  crush- 
ing, intolerable  yoke  which  bowed  the 
A&ican  to  the  dust.  Thank  God,  it  is 
broken  I  Thank  God,  our  most  injured 
brethren  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  men  ! 
Thank  God,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  have  been  made  free  ! 

These  are  the  natural  topics  suggested 
by  this  day ;  but  there  are  still  higher 
views,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 
There  arc  other  grounds  on  which  this 
first  of  August  should  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  the  Christian.  If  I  saw 
in  the  emancipation  which  we  celebrate 
only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  fellow-creatures  from  the  great- 
est wrong  on  earth,  I  should,  indeed,  re- 
joice ;  but* I  know  not  that  I  should 
commemorate  it  by  public  solemnities. 
This  particular  result  moves  me  less 
than  other  views,  which,  though  less 
obvious,  are  far  more  significant  and 
full  of  promise. 

When  I  look  at  West  Indian  emanci- 
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pation,  what  strikes  me  most  forcibly 
and  most  joyfully  is,  the  spirit  in  which 
it  had  its  origin.  What  broke  the  slaves' 
chain  ?  Did  a  foreifi^n  in\^der  summon 
them  to  his  standard,  and  reward  them 
with  freedom  for  their  help  in  conquer- 
ing their  masters  ?  Or  did  they  owe 
liberty  to  their  own  exasperated  valor ; 
to  courage  maddened  by  despair;  to 
massacre  and  unsparing  revenge?  Or 
did  calculations  of  the  superior  profit  of 
free  labor  persuade  the  owner  to  eman- 
cipation, as  a  means  of  superior  gain  ? 
No !  West  Indian  emancipation  was 
the  fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  great  people. 
The  liberator  of  those  slaves  was  Jesus 
Christ.  That  voice  which  rebuked  dis- 
ease and  death,  and  set  their  victims 
free,  broke  the  heavier  chain  of  slavery. 
The  conflict  against  slavery  began  m 
England  about  fifty  years  ago.  It 
began  with  Christians.  It  was  at  its 
birth  a  Christian  enterprise.  Its  power 
was  in  the  consciences  and  generous 
sympathy  of  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  scnool  of  Christ.  It  was  resisted 
by  prejudice,  custom,  interest,  opulence, 
pride,  and  the  civil  power.  Almost  the 
whole  weight  of  the  commercial  class 
was  at  first  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  The  politician  dreaded  the  efiFects 
of  abolition  on  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  nation.  The  king  did  not  disguise 
his  hostility;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  found  little  favor  with  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  titled  and  proud  are  not  the 
first  to  sympathize  with  the  abject.  The 
cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people;  and  that 
people  did  respond  to  the  reasonings, 
pleadings,  rebukes  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy as  nation  never  did  before.  The 
history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read 
without  seeing  that,  once  at  least,  a 
CTeat  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and 
disinterested  principles.  Men  of  the 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing 
human  affairs  by  any  but  selfish  mo- 
tives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  movements  of  nations  have  done 
much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of 
human  nature.  What  a  trade  of  crime, 
desolation,  war,  we  are  called  by  history 
to  travel  over !  Still,  history  is  lighted 
up  by  great  names,  by  noble  deeds,  by 
patriots  and  martyrs  ;  and  especially  in 
emancipation  we  see  a  great  nation  put- 
ting forth  its  power  and  making  great 


sacrifices  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of 
men,  who  had  no  claims  but  those  of 
wronged  and  suffering  humanity.  Soine, 
and  not  a  few,  have  blamed  as  superflu- 
ous the  compensation  given  by  England 
to  the  planter  for  the  slaves.  On  one 
account  1  rejoice  at  it.  It  is  a  testimony 
to  the  disinterested  motives  of  the  na- 
tion. A  people  eroaning  under  a  debt 
which  would  crush  any  other  people  bor- 
rowed twenty  million  pounds  sterling,  i 
hundred  million  of  dollars,  and  paid  it  as 
the  price  of  the  slaves'  freedom.  This 
act  stands  alone  in  the  page  of  history ; 
and  emancipation  having  such  an  origin 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  puHic 
commemoration. 

What  gave  peculiar  interest  to  thb 
act  was  the  fallen,  abject  state  of  the 
people  on  whom  freedom  was  conferred 
at  such  a  cost  They  were  not  English- 
men. They  had  no  claim  founded  on 
common  descent,  on  common  history, 
or  any  national  bond.  There  was 
nothing  in  their  lot  to  excite  the  im- 
agination. Thev  had  done  nothing  to 
draw  regard.  Thev  weighed  nothing  in 
human  affairs.  They  belonged  to  no 
nation.  They  were  hardly  recognized 
as  men.  Humanity  could  hardly  wear 
a  more  abject  form.  But  under  all  this 
abjectness,  under  that  black  skin,  under 
those  scars  of  the  lash,  under  those 
half-naked  bodies  put  up  at  auction  and 
sold  as  cattle,  the  people  of  Enghnd 
saw  the  lineaments  of  humanity,  saw 
fellow-creatures,  saw  the  capacities  and 
rights  and  immortal  destinies  of  men, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and 
from  reverence  for  humanity,  bn^e 
their  chains. 

When  I  look  at  this  act,  I  do  not 
stop  at  its  immediate  results,  at  tiie 
emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings,  nor  do  I  look  at  the  act 
as  standing  alone.  I  look  at  the  spirit 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  see  here  a 

fraud  and  most  cheering  foundation  of 
uman  hope.  I  see  that  ChristianitT 
has  not  come  into  the  worid  in  vain.  I 
see  that  the  blood  of  the  cross  was  not 
shed  in  vain.  I  see  that  the  prophecies 
in  the  Scriptures  of  a  mighty  change  in 
human  affairs  were  not  idle  words.  It 
is  true  that  Christianity  has  done  little, 
compared  with  these  predictions.  The 
corruptions  of  our  age  who  is  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  ?  But  that  a  new  prin- 
ciple,   derived   from    Christianity   and 
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destined  to  renovate  the  earth,  is  at 
work  among  these  various  elements; 
that,  silently,  a  new  spirit  of  humanity, 
a  new  respect  for  human  nature,  a  new 
comprehension  of  human  rights,  a  new 
feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  new  ideas 
of  a  higher  social  state,  have  been  and 
are  unfolding  themselves  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Christian  truth  and  Chris- 
tian civilization,  who  can  deny  ?  Society 
is  not  what  it  once  was.  Amidst  all  the 
stir  of  selfish  passion,  the  still  voice  of 
Christianity  is  heard;  a  diviner  spirit 
mixes,  however  imperfectly,  with  the 
workings  of  worldhness ;  and  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  mighty  revolution 
which  a  heavenly  faith  is  to  accomplish 
here  on  earth. 

Christianity  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
and  we  ought  to  regard  every  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  its  spirit  and  power  as 
an  era  in  human  history.  We  are  daz- 
zled by  revolutions  01  empires ;  we 
hope  much  from  the  rise  or  faJl  of 
governments.  But  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity can  regenerate  the  earth ;  and 
accordingly  we  should  hail  with  joy 
every  sign  of  a  clearer  comprehension 
and  a  deeper  feeling  of  its  truths. 
Christianity,  truly  understood,  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  that  renovation  of  the 
world  which  it  foretells.  It  is  not  an 
abstract  system,  secluding  the  disciple 
from  his  kind  ;  but  it  makes  him  one 
with  his  rac6,  breaks  down  all  barriers 
between  him  and  his  brethren,  arms  him 
with  a  martyr's  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  sends  him  forth  to  be  a  saviour 
of  the  lost ;  and  just  as  far  as  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  viewed  and  felt  by  its 
followers,  the  redemption  of  the  world 
draws  nigh.  These  views  of  religion 
are  making  their  way.  They  dawn  upon 
us,  not  only  in  emancipation,  but  in 
many  other  movements  01  our  age  ;  not 
that  they  have  ever  been  wholly  ob- 
scured; but  the  rank  which  they  hold 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  the  vast 
social  changes  which  they  involve,  have 
not  until  the  present  day  been  dreamed 
of. 

All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
more  and  more  seen  to  be  bonds  of  close, 
spiritual,  reverential  union  between  man 
and  man  ;  and  this  is  the  most  cheering 
view  of  our  time.  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  of  the  infinite,  universal  pa- 
rental love  of  God  towards  .his  human 
family,  comprehending  the  most  sinful^ 


descending  to  the  most  fallen,  and  its 
aim  is  to  breathe  the  same  love  into  iis 
disciples.  It  shows  us  Christ  tasting 
death  for  every  man,  and  it  summons  us 
to  take  his  cross,  or  to  participate  of 
his  sufferings,  in  the  same  cause.  Its 
doctrine  of  immortality  gives  infinite 
worth  to  every  human  being ;  for  every 
one  is  destined  to  this  endless  life. 
The  doctrine  of  the  "  Word  made  flesh  " 
shows  us  God  uniting  himself  most 
intimately  with  our  nature,  manifesting 
himself  m  a  human  form,  for  the  very 
end  of  making  us  partakers  of  his  own 
perfection.  The  doctrine  of  grace,  as 
It  is  termed,  reveals  the  Infinite  Father 
imparting  his  Holy  Spirit  —  the  best  gift 
he  can  impart  —  to  the  humblest  human 
being  who  implores  it.  Thus  love  and 
reverence  for  human  nature  —  a  love 
for  man  stronger  than  death  —  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity.  Undoubtedly 
this  spirit  is  faindy  comprehended  by 
the  best  of  us.  Some  of  its  most  strik- 
ing expressions  are  still  derided  in 
society.  Society  still  rests  on  selfish 
principles.  Men  sympathize  still  with 
the  prosperous  ana  great,  not  the  ab- 
ject and  down-trodden.  But  amidst  this 
degradation  brighter  glimpses  of  Chris- 
tianity are  caught  than  before.  There 
are  deeper,  wider  sympathies  with  man- 
kind. The  idea  of  raising  up  the  mass 
of  human  beings  to  inteUectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  dignity  is  penetrating  many 
minds.  Among  the  signs  of  a  brighter 
day  perhaps  the  West  Indian  emancipa- 
tion IS  the  most  conspicuous ;  for  in  this 
the  rights  of  the  most  despised  men 
have  l^en  revered. 

There  are  some  among  us  at  the 
present  moment  who  are  waiting  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ  They  expect, 
before  another  year  closes,  to  see  him 
in  the  clouds,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  stand 
before  his  judgment-seat  These  illu- 
sions spring  from  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  said  to  come^  whenever  his 
religion  breaks  out   in  new  glory,   or 

fains  new  triumphs.  He  came  in  the 
loly  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
He  came  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  by  subverting  the  old  ritual 
law,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  his  religion,  insured  to 
it  new  victories.  He  came  in  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  church.  He  came  on  this 
day,  four  years  ago,  when,  through  his 
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religion,  eight  hundred  thousand  men 
were  raised  from  the  lowest  degradation, 
to  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and  fellowship 
of  men.  Christ's  outward  appearance  is 
of  little  moment,  compared  with  the 
brighter  manifestation  of  his  spirit. 
The  Christian,  whose  inw^ard  eyes  and 
ears  are  touched  by  Cod,  discerns  the 
coming  of  Christ,  hears  the  sound  of 
his  chariot-wheels  and  the  voice  of  his 
trumpet,  when  no  other  perceives  them. 
He  discerns  the  Saviour's  advent  in  the 
dawning  of  higher  truth  on  the  world,  in 
new  aspirations  of  the  church  after  per- 
fection, in  the  prostration  of  prejudice 
and  error,  in  brighter  expressions  of 
Christian  love,  in  more  enlightened  and 
intense  consecration  of  the  Christian  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  freedom,  and 
religion.  Christ  comes  in  the  conver- 
sion, the  regeneration,  the  emancipation 
of  the  world. 

You  here  see  why  it  is  that  I  rejoice 
in  the  great  event  which  this  day  com- 
memorates. To  me  this  event  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  and  a  presage  and  her- 
ald of  grander  victories  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity. Christianity  did  not  do  its  last 
work  when  it  broke  the  slave's  chain. 
No  ;  this  was  but  a  type  of  what  it  is  to 
achieve.  Since  the  African  was  eman- 
cipated the  drunkard  has  been  set  free. 
We  may  count  the  disenthralled  from 
intemperance  bv  hundreds  of  thousands, 
almost  by  millions,  and  this  work  has 
been  achieved  by  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  love,  in  this  we  have  a  new 
proof  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom ;  and  the  grand  result  of  these 
and  other  kindred  movements  of  our 
times  should  be  to  give  us  a  new  faith 
in  what  Christianity  is  to  accomplish. 
We  need  this  faith.  We  are  miserably 
wanting  in  it.  We  scarcely  believe  what 
we  see  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 
This  is  the  most  disastrous  unbelief  of 
our  times.  I  am  pointed  now  and  then 
to  an  infidel,  as  he  is  called,  —  a  man  who 
denies  Christianity.  But  there  is  a  sad- 
der sight.  It  is  that  of  thousands  and 
millions  who  profess  Christianity,  but 
have  no  faith  in  its  power  to  accomplish 
the  work  to  which  it  is  ordained,  no  faith 
in  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  passions, 
prejudices,  and  corrupt  institutions  of 
men,  no  faith  in  the  end  of  his  mission, 
in  the  regenerating  energy  of  his  spirit 
and  truth.     Let  uiis  day,  my  friends, 


breathe  into  all  our  souls  a  new  trust  in 
the  destinies  of  our  race.  Let  us  k>ok 
on  the  future  with  new  hope.  I  see,  in- 
deed, numberless  obstructions  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  worid.  But  is  not  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
world  fermenting  in  many  breasts  ?  Is 
there  not  a  new  thirst  for  an  individual 
and  social  life  more  in  harmonv  with 
Jesus  Christ  than  has  yet  existed  t  Cui 
great  truths,  after  having  been  once  de- 
veloped,  die  ?  Is  not  Uie  human  soul 
opening  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
divine  perfection  and  beauty  of  Oirist's 
character  ?  And  who  can  foretell  what 
this  mighty  agency  is  to  accomplish  in 
the  world  ?  The  present  day  is,  indeed, 
a  day  of  distrust,  complaint,  and  anzjoas 
foreoodings.  On  every  side  voices  of 
fear  and  despondency  reach  us.  Let  us 
respond  to  them  with  a  voice  of  faith 
and  hope.  Let  us  not  shut  oiu*  eyes  un- 
p;ratefully  on  the  ^ood  already  wrought 
in  our  times;  ana,  seeing  in  this  the 
pledge  of  higher  blessino^s,  let  us  arm 
ourselves  with  manly  resolution  to  do  or 
suffer,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  whatever 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
holier  and  happier  age.  It  may  be,  as 
some  believe,  that  this  age  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  fearful  jud^ents,  by  "days  dL 
vengeance,"  by  punfying  fire ;  but  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity,  however  de- 
ferred, are  not  the  less  surely  announcal 
by  what  it  has  already  achieved. 

I  have  now  given  the  more  general 
views  which  belong  to  this  occasion; 
but  I  cannot  close  this  address  without 
coming  nearer  home,  and  touching,  how- 
ever slightly,  some  topics  of  a  more  per- 
sonal character,  and  in  which  we  have  a 
more  particular  interest 

I  am  a  stranger  among  you ;  but, 
when  I  look  roui:^  I  feel  as  if  the  sub- 
ject of  this  address  peculiarly  befitted 
this  spot  Where  am  I  now  pleading 
the  cause  and  speaking  the  praises  <tf 
liberty?  Not  in  crowded  cities,  where, 
amidst  men's  works  and  luxuries  and 
wild  speculations  and  eager  competi- 
tions for  gain,  the  spirit  of  liberty  often 
languishes ;  but  anudst  towering  moun- 
tains, embosoming  peaceful  vaks. 
Amidst  these  vast  works  of  God  the 
soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  a  chain.  Your 
free  air«  which  we  come  to  inhale  for 
health,  breathes  into  us  something  bet- 
ter  than   health,  even  a  freer  spirit 
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Mountains  have  alwavs  been  famed  for 
nourishing  brave  souLs  and  the  love  of 
liberty.  At  Thermopylae,  in  many  a 
^tness  of  Switzerland,  in  the  gorges  of 
mountains,  the  grand  battles  of  liberty 
have  been  fought  Even  in  this  country 
slavery  hardly  sets  foot  on  the  moun- 
tains. She  curses  the  plain ;  but  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  ascend  the  highlands  of 
the  South  slavery  begins  to  disappear. 
West  Virginia  and  £a£t  Tennessee  are 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  muscles  of  free- 
men ;  and  could  these  districts  be 
erected  into  States,  they  would  soon 
clear  themselves  of  the  guilt  and  shame 
of  enslaving  their  brethren.  Men  of 
Berkshire  !  whose  nerves  and  souls  the 
mountain  air  has  braced,  you  surely  will 
respond  to  him  who  speaks  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  the  misery  of 
bondage.  I  feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice 
which  now  addresses  you  must  find 
an  echo  amidst  these  forest- crowned 
heights.  Do  they  not  impart  something 
of  their  own  power  and  loftiness  to 
men's  souls  .'^  Should  our  Common- 
wealth ever  be  invaded  by  victorious 
armies,  freedom's  last  asylum  would  be 
here.  Here  may  a  free  spirit,  may  ref- 
erence for  all  human  rights,  may  sympa- 
thy for  all  the  oppressed,  may  a  stem, 
solemn  purpose  to  give  no  sanction  to 
oppression,  take  stronger  and  stronger 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  from 
these  mountains  may  generous  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide  ! 

The  joy  of  this  occasion  is  damped 
by  one  thought  Our  own  country  is, 
in  part,  the  land  of  slavery ;  and  slavery 
becomes  more  hideous  here  than  any- 
where else  by  its  contrast  with  our  free 
institutions.  It  is  deformity  married  to 
beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  flame  from  hell 
were  to  burst  forth  in  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  No  other  evil  in  our  country 
but  this  should  alarm  us.  Our  other 
difficulties  are  the  mists,  dimming  our 
prospects  for  a  moment.  This  is  a  dark 
cloud,  scowling  over  our  whole  land ; 
and  within  it  the  prophetic  ear  hears 
the  low  muttering  of  the  angry  thunder. 
We  in  the  free  States  try  to  escape  the 
reproach  which  falls  on  America  by 
sayine  that  this  institution  is  not  ours, 
that  the  foot  of  the  slave  never  pressed 
our  soil ;  but  we  cannot  fly  from  the 
shame  or  guilt  of  the  institution  as  long 
as  we  give  it  any  support.  Most  unhap- 
pily, there  are  provisions  of  the  Consti- 


tution binding  us  to  give  it  support. 
Let  us  resolve  to  free  ourselves  from 
these.  Let  us  say  to  the  South,  ^'  We 
shall  use  no  force  to  subvert  your  sla- 
very ;  neither  will  we  use  it  to  uphold 
the  evil."  Let  no  temptations,  no  love 
of  gain,  seduce  us  to  abet  or  sanction 
this  wrong.  There  is  something  worse 
than  to  be  a  slave.  It  is,  to  make  other 
men  slaves.  Better  be  trampled  in  the 
dust  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature. 
Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  evils  inflicted 
by  bondage  on  the  millions  who  bear  it, 
I  would  sooner  endure  them  than  inflict 
them  on  a  brother.  Freemen  of  the 
mountains !  as  far  as  you  have  power, 
remove  from  yourselves,  from  our  dear 
and  venerable  mother,  the  Common* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  all 
the  free  States,  the  baseness  and  guilt 
of  ministering  to  slavery,  of  acting  as 
the  slave-holder's  police,  of  lending  him 
arms  and  strength  to  secure  his  victim. 
I  deprecate  all  political  action  on  sla- 
very except  for  one  end,  and  this  end  is 
to  release  the  free  States  from  all  con- 
nection with  this  oppressive  institution, 
to  sever  slavery  wholly  from  the  national 
government,  to  make  it  exclusively  the 
concern  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists. 
For  this  end  memorials  should  be  poured 
in  upon  Coi^ess  to  obtain  from  that 
body  such  modifications  of  the  laws,  and 
such  propositions  to  amend  the  Consti* 
tution,  as  will  set  us  free  from  obligation 
to  sanction  slavery.  This  done,  politi- 
cal action  on  the  subject  ought  to  cease. 
We  «hall  then  have  no  warrant  to  name 
slavery  in  Congress,  or  any  duty  to  per- 
form with  direct  reference  to  it,  except  by 
that  moral  influence  which  every  man  is 
bound  to  exert  against  every  form  of  evil. 
There  are  some  people  here,  more 
kind  than  wise,  who  are  unwilling  that 
any  action  or  sensibility  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  should  spring  up  at  the  North 
from  their  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
of  emancipation.  The  danger  of  eman- 
cipation !  this  parrot-phrase,  caught  from 
the  South,  is  thought  by  many  a  suflicient 
answer  to  all  the  pleas  that  can  be  urged 
in  favor  of  the  slave.  But  the  lesson  of 
this  day  is,  the  safety  of  emancipation. 
The  West  Indian  Islands  teach  us  this 
lesson  with  a  thousand  tongues.  Eman- 
cipation can  hardly  take  place  under 
more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  it 
encountered  in  those  islands.  The  mas- 
ter abhorred  it,  repelled  it  as  long  as 
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possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from  force, 
and  consequently  did  little  to  mitigate 
its  evils,  or  to  conciliate  the  freed  bond- 
man. In  those  islands  the  slaves  were 
eight  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
the  whites.  Yet  perfect  order  has  fol- 
lowed emancipation.  Since  this  event 
the  military  force  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  colored  men,  instead  of  breaking 
into  riot,  are  among  the  soldiers  by 
whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  this 
country,  the  white  population  of  the 
South  exceeds  in  number  the  colored  ; 
and  who  that  knows  the  two  classes  can 
apprehend  danger  from  the  former  in 
case  of  emancipation  ?  Holding  all  the 
property,  all  the  intellectual,  the  civil, 
the  military  power,  and  distinguished  by 
courage,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
white  race  should  tremble  before  the 
colored,  should  be  withheld  by  fear  from 
setting  them  free.  If  the  alarm  be  real, 
It  can  be  explained  only  by  the  old  ob- 
servation, that  the  injurious  are  prone 
to  fear,  that  men  naturally  suspect  and 
dread  those  whom  they  wrong.  All 
tyrants  are  jealous,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that,  were  they  to  loosen  the 
reins,  lawlessness,  pillage,  murder,  would 
disorganize  society.  But  emancipation 
conferred  deliberately  and  conscien- 
tiously is  safe.  So  sav  facts,  and  rea- 
son says  the  same.  Cnains  are  not  the 
necessary  bonds  of  society.  Oppression 
is  not  the  rock  on  which  states  rest  To 
keep  the  peace,  you  need  not  make  the 
earth  a  province  of  Satan;  in  other 
words,  you  need  not  establish  wrong 
and  outrage  by  law.  The  way  to  keep 
men  from  cutting  your  throats  is,  not 
to  put  them  under  the  lash,  to  extort 
their  labor  by  force,  to  spoil  them  of 
their  earnings,  to  pamper  yourselves  out 
of  their  compelled  toil,  ^na  to  keep  them 
in  brutal  ignorance.  Do  not,  do  not 
believe  this.  Believe,  if  ^ou  will,  that 
seeds  of  thistles  will  yield  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat :  believe  that  drought 
will  fertilize  your  fields;  but  do  not 
believe  that  you  must  rob  and  crush 
your  fellow-creatures,  to  make  them 
narmless.  to  keep  the  state  in  order  and 
peace.  Oh,  do  not  imagine  that  God 
has  laid  on  any  one  the  necessity  of 
doing  wrong ;  tnat  He,  who  secures  the 
blessed  harmony  of  the  universe  by  wise 
and  beneficent  laws,  has  created  a  world 
in  which  all  pure  and  righteous  laws 
must  be  broken  to  preserve  the  show  of 


peace  !  I  honor  free  inquiry,  and  will- 
ingly hear  my  cherished  opinions  ques- 
tioned ;  but  there  are  certain  truths 
which  I  can  no  more  doubt  than  my  own 
existence.  That  God  is  just  and  good, 
and  that  justice  and  goodness  are  his 
laws,  and  are  at  once  the  safety  and 
glory  of  his  creatures,  I  can  as  little 
Question  as  that  the  whole  is  greater 
man  the  part.  When  I  am  toui  that 
society  can  only  subsist  by  robbing  men 
of  their  dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  as 
much  insulted  as  if  I  were  gravely  taught 
that  effects  require  no  cause,  or  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  yonder  beautiful  stream 
to  ascend  these  mountains,  or  to  return 
to  its  source.  The  doctrine  that  vio- 
lence, oppression,  inhumanity,  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  society,  is  so  revolting, 
that,  did  I  believe  it,  I  would  say,  let 
society  perish,  let  man  and  his  works 
be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be  aban- 
doned to  the  brutes.  Better  that  the 
globe  should  be  tenanted  by  brutes  than 
rutalized  men.  No!  it  is  safe  to  be 
just,  to  respect  men's  rights,  to  treat  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves ;  and  any  doc- 
trine hostile  to  this  is  bom  of  the  Evil 
One.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  crushed 
A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  more 
than  force.  Even  the  insane  are  dis- 
armed  by  kindness.  Once  the  madhouse, 
with  its  dens,  fetters,  strait-waistcoats, 
whips,  horrible  punishments,  at  which 
humanity  now  shudders  and  the  Uood 
boils  with  indignation,  was  thought  just 
as  necessary  as  slavery  is  now  deemed 
at  the  South.  But  we  have  learned,  at 
last,  that  human  nature,  even  when 
robbed  of  reason,  can  be  ruled,  calmed, 
restored,  by  wise  kindness  ;  that  it  was 
only  maddened  and  made  more  desperate 
by  the  chains  imposed  to  keep  it  from 
outrage  and  murder.  Treat  men  as 
men,  and  they  will  not  prove  wild  beasts. 
We  first  rob  them  of  their  humanity, 
and  then  chain  them  because  they  are 
not  human.  What  a  picture  of  slavery 
is  given  by  the  common  argument  for  its 
continuance !  The  slaves,  we  are  told, 
must  be  kept  under  the  lash,  or  they 
will  turn  murderers.  Two  millions  and 
a  half  of  our  fellow-creatures  at  the 
South,  we  are  assured,  have  the  seeds 
of  murder  in  their  hearts,  and  must  be 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  for  the 
safety  of  their  neighbors.  If  such  be  a 
slave-country,  the  sooner  it  is  depopu- 
lated the  better.    But  it  is  not  true.    A 
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more  innocent  race  than  the  African 
does  not  exist  on  the  earth.  They  are 
less  given  to  violence  and  murder  thaii 
we  Anglo-Saxons.  But  when  did  wrong 
ever  want  excuse  ?  When  did  oppres- 
sion ever  fail  to  make  out  a  good  cause 
in  its  own  eyes  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  slavery  is  perpetu- 
ated at  the  South,  not  from  the  fear  of 
massacre,  but  from  a  stronger  principle. 
A  respected  slave-holder  said  to  me  not 
long  ago,  **The  question  of  slavery  is 
a  question  of  property,  and  property  is 
dearer  to  a  man  than  life."  The  master 
holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in 
him,  not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable 
chattel.  Mr.  Clay  has  told  us  that  the 
slaves  are  worth  m  the  market,  I  think, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  smiles  at  the  thought  of  calling 
men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  not  because  they  are  so 
fierce,  but  so  profitable,  that  they  are 
kept  in  chains.  Were  they  meek  angels 
from  God's  throne,  imprisoned  for  a 
while  in  human  frames,  and  were  they 
at  the  same  time  worth  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  market,  com- 
paratively few,  I  fear,  would  be  suffered 
to  return  to  their  native  skies,  as  long 
as  the  chain  could  fetter  them  to  the 
plantation.  I  know  that  there  are  gen- 
erous exceptions  to  the  spirit  of  slavery 
as  now  portrayed  ;  but  this  spirit  in  the 
main  is  mercenary.  I  know  that  other 
considerations  than  this  of  property, 
that  considerations  of  prudence  and 
benevolence,  help  to  confirm  the  slave- 
holder in  his  aversion  to  emancipation. 
There  are  mixed  motives  for  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  as  for  almost  all  human 
actions.  But  the  grand  motive  is  gain, 
the  love  of  money,  the  unwillingness  to 
part  with  property ;  and  were  this  to 
yield  to  justice  and  humanitv,  the  dread 
of  massacre  would  not  long  retard 
Emancipation. 

My  friends,  your  compassion  is  often 
called  forth  by  predictions  of  massa- 
cre, of  butchered  children,  of  violated 
women,  in  case  of  emancipation.  But  do 
not  waste  your  sympathies  on  possible 
evils,  which  wisdom  and  kindness  may 
avert.  Keep  some  of  your  tears  and 
tenderness  for  what  exists ;  for  the  poor 
girl  whose  innocence  has  no  protection ; 
tor  the  wife  and  mother  who  may  be 
widowed  and  made  childless  before 
night  by  a  stroke  of  the  auctioneer's 


hammer ;  for  the  man  subjected  to  the 
whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted, 
if  he  flies,  by  blood-hounds,  and  shot 
down,  if  he  outstrips  his  pursuers.  For 
the  universe,  I  would  not  let  loose  mas- 
sacre on  the  Southern  States,  or  on  any 
population.  Sooner  would  I  have  aU 
the  slaves  perish  than  achieve  their 
freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.  But 
I  see  no  necessity  of  carnage.  I  am 
sure  that  to  treat  men  with  justice  and 
humanitv  is  not  the  way  to  turn  them 
into  robbers  or  as.sassins.  Undoubtedly 
wisdom  is  to  be  used  in  conferring  this 
great  good.  We  ask  no  precipitate 
action  at  the  South ;  we  dictate  no  mode 
of  conferring  freedom.  We  ask  only  a 
settled  purpose  to  bring  slaverv  to  an 
end ;  and  we  are  sure  that  tnis  will 
devise  a  safe  and  happy  way  of  exercis- 
ing justice  and  love. 

Am  I  asked  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
North  in  regard  to  slavery?    On  this 
subject  I  have  lately  written ;  I  will  only 
say  I    recommend  no  crusade  against 
slavery,  no  use  of  physical  or  legiSative 
power  for  its  destruction,  no  irruption 
into  the  South  to  tamper  with  the  slave, 
or  to  repeal  or  resist  the  laws.    Our 
duties  on  this  subject  are  plain.     First, 
we  must  free  ourselves,  as  I  have  said^ 
from  all  constitutional  or  legal  obliga- 
tions to  uphold  slavery.     In  the  next 
place,  we  must  give  free  and  strong  ex- 
pression to  our  reprobation  of  slavery. 
The  North  has  but  one  weapon,  —  moral 
force,  the  utterance  oi  moral  judgment, 
moral  feeling,  and  religious  conviction. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  alone  is  to  subvert 
slavery.   Providence  never  accomplishes 
its  ends  by  a  single  instrument      All 
social  changes  come  from  mixed  mo- 
tives, from  various  impulses,  and  slavery 
is  to  fall  through  various  causes.     But 
among  these  a  high  place  will  belong  to 
the  general  conviction  of  its  evils  and 
wrongs.   Opinion  is  stronger  than  kines, 
mobs,  Lynch  laws,  or  any  other  laws  tor 
repressing  thought  and  speech.    Who- 
ever spreads  through  his  circle,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  slavery,  hastens  its  falL 
There  is  one  point  on  which  your  moral 
influence  may  be  exerted  with  imme- 
diate effect.    Should  a  slave-hunter  ever 
profane  these  mountainous  retreats  by 
seeking  here  a  flying  bondman,  regard 
him  as  a  legalized  robber.     Oppose  no 
force  to  him ;  you  need  not  do  it    Your 
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contempt  and  indignation  will  be  enough 
to  disarm  the  ^*  man-stealer  *'  of  the  un- 
holy power  conferred  on  him  by  unright- 
eous laws. 

I  began  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in 
hope  f  end.  I  have  turned  aside  to 
speak  of  the  great  stain  on  our  country 
which  makes  us  the  by- word  and  scorn 
of  the  nations ;  but  I  do  not  despair. 
Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in  the  world. 
Who  can  stay  them  ?    God's  word  has 

fone  forth,  and  ^*it  cannot  return  to 
im  void.''  A  new  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  —  a  new  reverence 
for  humanity,  a  new  feeline  of  brother- 
hood, and  of  all  men's  relation  to  the 
common  Father,  —  this  is  among  the 
signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it ;  do  we 
not  feel  it  ?  Before  this  all  oppressions 
are  to  falL    Society,  silently  pervaded 


by  this,  is  to  change  its  aspect  of  uni- 
versal warfare  for  peace.  The  power  of 
selfishness,  all-grasping  and  seemingly 
invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  diviner 
energy.  The  song  of  angels,  '*  On  earth 
peace,"  will  not  alwavs  sound  as  fictioiu 
O  come,  thou  kingdom  of  heaven,  for 
which  we  daily  pray !  Come,  Friend 
and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed 
thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man 
to  man,  and  earth  to  heaven!  Come, 
ye  predicted  ages  of  righteousness  and 
love,  for  which  the  faitmul  have  so  lonc^ 
yearned  !  Come,  Father  Almighty,  ana 
crown  with  thine  omnipotence  the  hum- 
ble strivings  of  thy  children  to  subvert 
oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light 
and  freedom,  peace  and  joy,  the  truth 
and  spirit  of  thy  Son.  through  the  whole 
earthi 
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Beautiful  features  of  the  eariy,  431.  True  idea 
and  purpose,  431.  The  only  essential  thing, 
432.  Same  spirit  in  different  forms,  432.  Not 
essential  to  ssuvation,  4^1.  The  true  influence 
of,  found  in  all,  432.  Cnaracter,  not  ordination 
of  the  minister,  433.  Character  of  the  mem- 
bers, ^3|.  The  Cnurdi  universal,  435.  All 
real  Christians  in  it,  436.    Greatt  names  in  all, 

S8.      Rites  and  ceremonies  secondary,   440. 
aims  of  exclusive  churches,  439.    The  noblest 
of  all  associations,  442.    Variety  in  unity,  444. 
Worldliness  of,  837.     Dedication,  38^,  400. 
Cities,  why  men  are  gathered  into  tnem,  578. 
Unnappiness  of  their  separation  into  classes, 

S79.  The  glor^  and  happiness  of,  c8o.  Man 
le  greatest  thing  in,  580.  A  brotnerhood  of 
temptation  and  <unger,  (82.  Intelligence  and 
virtue  better  than  popuntion  and  prosperity, 
584.     The  ministry  at  large,  S84. 

Civilization,  benefits  and  pails  of,  178.  De- 
mands religion,  178. 

Clay,  Henry,  letter  to,  752. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  a  Unitarian,  407. 

Coionization  Society,  784. 

Columbia,  District  of.  slavery  national  in,  879. 

Commentaries,  use  of,  452. 

Commerce,  a  noble  calling,  165.  Spirit  of,  tends 
to  guilt,  892. 

Confession,  noticed,  475. 

Conscience,  needs  the  intellect,  43. 

Constitution^  American,  and  slavery.  873.  The 
spirit  of,  freedom,  874.    Open  to  cnange,  880. 


Country,  love  of,  686.     Prayer  for,  in 

685. 
Courage,  false  and  true,  658.     In  times  of  trial, 

687. 
Creeds,  extracts  from  a  letter  on,  486. 
Creole,  the,  854. 
Crime,  prevention  of,  184,  581.     How  far  society 

is  chargeable,  581. 
Crucifixion,  self,  a  great  emv  when  carried  too 

far,  567.    Of  the  mind,  a  crime,  568.    Of  the 

body,  to  be  limited,  568. 
Cuba,  unparalleled  severity  of  slavery  in,  833-S35. 
Culture,  tor  all,  on  the  ground  of  manhood,  19. 

Benefit  to  laborers,  32. 
Scientific,   blindness  of,  81.     In  harmony 

with  religious,  82. 


Dbmocracy,  false  notions  of,  895.    The  noblest 

form  of  government,  8ck.    What  it  is,  S95. 

Instability  the  great  evil  to  be  feared,   895. 

Checks  necessary,  897. 
Depravity,  total,  244. 
Despotism,  militarvj  the  curse  of,  526. 
Dickens,  Charles,  his  broad  sympathy,  162. 
Discussion,  free,  the  right  of,  784. 
Disunion.    See  ' *  Union. ' ' 
Duty,  the  greatest  thinj^  in  conduct,  688.     Th« 

foundation  of  human  rights,  698. 


Earnbstnbss,  power  of,  in  sdf-cnlture,  33.     In 

a  miiuster,  273. 
Economy,  importance  of ,  to  the  laboring  classes. 

59- 
Education,  influence  of  parents  on,  117.    Foolish 

economy  in,  118.    Narrow  views  of,  121.     Of 

laborers'  children,  6a. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  noticed,  285. 

Emancipation,  821-8C3.  In  the  West  Indies,  a 
sodal  revolution,  828.  Shame  of  judging  the 
measure  by  its  influence  on  the  crops,  8291 
The  spirit  of  industry  survived,  830.  Si|;ns  of 
improvement  in  the  negroes,  83 1 .  Christtanity, 
the  great  emancipator,  835.  Ministers  at  the 
South  supporters  of  slavery,  836.  Timidity  of, 
at  the  Northj  837.  Testimony  to  the  noble 
elements  in  the  negro's  character,  837.  Duty 
of  individuals,  841^44.  Woman's  duty,  844. 
Duty  of  the  Free  States,  844-S52.  The  boon 
of,  in  the  West  Indies,  913.  Moral  sublinuty 
of,  914.  Watch-night  scene  in  a  chapel,  914. 
Why  it  had  no  hearty  welcome  here,  915.  Did 
not  make  a  paradise,  916.  Negroes  started  on 
a  career  of  improvement,  916.  The  fruit  of 
Christian  prinaple,  918. 

Enemies,  duties  to,  688. 

Enslandj  Anti-slaveiy  in,  904.  Her  justice  and 
Christianity  in  abofishing  slavery,  869.  Mbciy 
of  her  lower  classes,  869.  Her  greatness,  S70. 
Seen  in  the  destruction  of  slavery,  763. 

Episcopacy,  a  bulwark  against  Romanism,  473. 

Errors,  how  best  expdlea,  275. 

Everett,  Edward,  struggle  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm his  nomination  as  minister  to  England, 
882. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  die  fundamental  prixH 
dple  of,  226.  Origin  of  Christianity  not  in 
human  nature,  226.  Character  of  Christ  not 
formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  227.  Hb  con> 
oeption  of  a  universal  religion,  227.  His  station 
in  life,  227.     Confident  of  accomyiBiang  his 
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design,  228.  His  benevolence,  228.  Character 
made  up  of  contrasts,  228.  Not  an  invention, 
229.  Why  Christianity  could  not  have  been  of 
human  origin,  229.  Adapted  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  of  society,  230.  Direct  evidence 
of  nurades,  2^0.  The  marks  of  truth  and 
reality  in  the  Christian  records,  231.  Adapta- 
tion of  Christianity  to  our  nature,  232.     The 

^  time  when  it  arose,  known,  197.  What  it  was 
at  first,  known,  198.  Came  from  God,  204- 
206,  Cannot  be  accounted  for  by  human  mo- 
tives, 206.  Attested  by  miracles,  210-218. 
Importance  of  the  internal  evidence,  466. 

EvU,  how  to  be  viewed  and  used,  707.  Two 
Idnds  of,  348. 

Fraternity,  Benevolent,  of  Churches,  formed, 
587. 

Federalist  party,  purity  of,  640.  Why  it  failed, 
640.    Lack  of  courage,  640. 

F^elon,  his  freshness  and  freedom.  562.  Knowl- 
ec^  of  the  heart,  562.  Views  ot  human  nature 
too  dark,  and  why,  562.  Views  of  God,  566. 
Of  human  perfection,  567. 

Follen,  Dr.  Charles,  cKaracter,  614.  Heroism, 
61 5 .    Appalling  death,  6 1 7. 

Freedom,  national,  how  to  be  won,  546.  Civil, 
the  chief  good  of,  175.  Of  action,  the  great 
right,  830.  Natural  cry  for,  ^11.  Importance 
o^  912.  Spiritual  freedom,  its  meaning,  173- 
175.     Religion  gives  it,  178.    See  "  Uberty." 

Free  trade,  ateolute,  desirable,  635.  The  duty 
and  interest  of  the  race,  166. 

French  Revolution,  whence  came  it  ?  169. 

Fugitive  slaves,  surrender  of.  873. 

Future  life,  the,  359.  Value  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, 350.  Clearer  views  of  the  future  state 
sought,  300.  Communion  with  Jesus,  361. 
Joint  workers  with  him,  362.  Interest  of  the 
departed  in  this  world,  362.  Have  they  present 
knowledge  of  it?  363.  The  nature  of  heavenly 
happiness,  364.  The 
See  "  Immortality." 


society  of  heaven,  364. 


Through 
universe, 


Galuson,  John,  memoir  of,  618-^25. 

God,  our  Father,  206,  416-418. 

,  Knowledge  of,  through  our  own  nature,  293. 
From  the  universe,  294.  The  sublimest  posses- 
ion, 248.  Real,  but  limited,  463.  His  attri- 
butes intelligible,  463.  We  learn  the  mind  of 
God  as  we  do  the  character  of  men,  464.  Not 
presumptuous  to  judge  concerning  God,  464. 
Our  duty  so  to  judge,  46s. 

,  Likeness  to,  291.     what,  291. 

it  we  enjoy  God,  291.     Also  the 
292. 

,  Love  to,  is  the  love  of  virtue,  572.    How 

we  rise  to  it,  572.  We  need  to  love  the  All- 
perfect,  573. 

,  Manifestation  of,  to  what  end,  240.    The 

too  steady  contemplation  of,  crushes  tne  soul, 
2.  This  conunon.  in  religion,  3.  In  the  Ori- 
ental world,  3.  Pantheism  the  result^j.  Des- 
potism also,  3.  In  Calvinism,  4.  Ine  habit 
of  contrasting  man  with,  a  source  of  errors,  2. 

Good  and  evil,  mingled  in  states,  891.    The  good 
must  bear  with  the  evil,  8qi. 

Gospels,  the,  genuineness  ot,  discussed,  199-204, 
302. 

Government,  individual  freedom  the  end  of,  552. 


Good  of,  chiefly  negative,  556.  Does  little  to 
produce  virtue,  556.  Through  sdiools,  can  do 
much  for  intelligence,  ^57.  On  the  production 
of  wealth  chiefly  n^ative^  ^S7.  Has  a  spiritual 
end,  181.  The  organ  of  avif  society,  182.  How 
it  may  promote  moral  elevation,  182.  Has  the 
right  ot  war,  674.  Duty  of  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to,  680.  Resistance  to,  681.  Difficulty  of 
forming,  894.  The  most  perfect,  700.  Not 
the  measure  of  right,  697.  National,  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  of.  633.  Importance  of  simphcity, 
633.    Should  oe  general  and  impartial,  634. 

Grace  and  works,  404. 

Greatness,  moral,  the  highest,  541.  Intellectual. 
541.  Active,  541.  The  real,  549.  Inward 
and  inherent,  12.     A  conviction  of  Christ,  309. 

,  National,   the   highest   evidence    of,   124. 

Fsdse  estimates  of,  12c. 

Gumey,  J.  J.,  visit  to  America,  821.  His  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"  821.  His  views 
of  free  labor  in  the  West  Indies,  822-^828. 


Hayti,  condition  of,  832. 

Health,  ignorance  of,  depresses  the  laboring 
classes,  59. 

Heathen  world,  its  religious  condition  when  Christ 
came,  205. 

Heaven,  the  common  apprehension  of,  252. 

Hero-worship,  68. 

Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  and  work  of,  297. 

Hopkins,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  description  and  reminis- 
cences of,  423,  425. 

Human  agency  in  religion,  disparagement  of,  by 
Christians,  251. 

Human  life,  a  profound  book,  52.  All  studies 
should  bear  on,  ^o.  Trials  of,  346.  Bravery 
and  strength  needed  in  moral  danger,  750. 

Human  nature,  greatness  of,  i.  Capacities,  76S. 
Susceptibleness  of  improvement,  277.  Dig- 
nity, 292,  298.  The  preacher  should  appeal  to 
it,  300-501. 

Human  rights,  false  speculations  concerning,  69;. 
Rights  by  nature,  697.  The  right  to  exercise 
one's  own  powers,698.  Various  rights,  698. 
Not  surrendered  to  society,  699.  Do  they  yield 
to  the  exigencies  of  real  life  ?  702. 

Humanity,  me  law  of,  899. 


I  DBAS,  great,  often  come  without  direct  teaching, 
49. 

Immortality,  a  discovery  of  Christianity,  354. 
Yet  also  a  dictate  of  nature,  354.  Doubt'  of, 
from  material  decay,  354.  Crime  does  not  de- 
stroy  the  conviction,  357.  Guilt  speaks  of  a 
future  life,  3J7.  Only  one  real  objection  to,  its 
greatness,  358.  Offered  to  all,  358.  See  '*  Fut- 
ure Life." 

Inability,  natural  and  moral,  a  distinction  without 
a  diflFerence,  460. 

Individuality,  necessity  of,  141.  Development  of , 
in  childhood,  141.    Of  man,  49. 

Infidelity,  not  guilt  in  every  case,  189.  Unbelief 
in  itself  has  no  moral  quauity,  1^.  How  to  b? 
judged,  190.  Rejection  of  Christianity  in  some 
forms  a  virtue,  191.  Words  to  unbelievers,  192. 
Lenity  to  unbelief  not  treachery  to  Christianity, 
192. 

Intemperance  depresses  the  laboring  classes,  58. 
See  ''  Temperance." 

Intolerance,  now,  180. 
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Jemts,  the  narrowness  of  their  rdif^on,  303. 

Judiciary,  the,  high  estimate  of,  558.  National 
importance  of,  to  the  Union,  637.  The  con- 
servative power  in  the  government  896.  Should 
be  impartial  and  independent,  890. 


Labor,  a  school  of  iustioe,  25.  Of  benevolence, 
25.  Gives  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind,  26. 
A  great  blessing,  38.  Dignified  by  thought,  46. 
Increasine  respect  for.  61. 

Laboring  cmsses,  the  elevation  of,  37-66.  Signs 
of,  37«  What  is  it? ^8.  Not  escape  from 
labor,  ^8.  Not  rising  mto  a  hisher  rank,  40. 
Not  seizing  political  power  as  a  dass,  41.  It  is 
elevation  m  soul,  42.  Gained  through  contact 
with  matter,  42.  What  it  is,  4^.  Force  of 
thought,  43-50.  Objection  that  it  cannot  be 
realized,  51-00.  Hopeful  circumstances,  60-64. 
Improvement  compatible  with  labor,  56.  Hopes, 
63.  Fears,  64.  Growing  movement  toward, 
767.    Jealousy  of  the  rich,  169. 

Land,  the  passion  for,  in  America,  760. 

Lands,  the  public,  should  be  used  for  education, 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  a  Unitarian,  407. 

law,  the  one  expression  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  7^5.     The  higher  law,  874. 

Learning,  a  little,  not  a  dangerous  thing,  53. 

Lectures  popular,  1 59. 

Legislature,  importance  of  the  division  into  two 
branches,  896. 

''Lexington,"  the  steamer,  burned,  613. 

Liberty,  use  and  value  of,  125.  Deep  attachment 
to,  7.  An  infinite  good,  9.  Personal  far  more 
important  than  politicsd,  830.  See  *<  Free- 
dom." 

Literature,  needs  the  inspiration  of  religion,  575. 
Influence  of  religion  upon  it,  576-578.  PopiUar 
for  laborers,  61.  Of  this  age,  its  earnestness, 
272.     Expansion,  161. 

,  National,  what?   124.    American,  meagre, 

127.  RM;rets  that  so  little  has  been  aone,  127. 
Causes  ofour  deficiencies,  —  a  tendency  to  in- 
tellectual mediocrity,  12S.  The  cry  for  useful 
knowledge,  1 2S- 1 30.  Too  great  dependence  on 
foreign  scholars,  1^0.  Advantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, —  the  truer  views  of  man  here,  ^33.  The 
newness  of  the  country,  134.  Means,  135. 
Exalts  the  character  ot  a  nation,  126.  Tne 
handmaid  of  religion,  126.  Liteiaiy  activity 
produces  intellectual  force,  131.  Power  of 
style,  132.  Influence  of  true  religion  upon, 
136. 

Locke,  a  Unitarian,  406. 


Man,  true  idea  of,  48.  Honor  due  to  all  men, 
67-72.  Christianity  has  awakened  a  new  fed- 
hig  of  respect,  67.  Something  to  honor  must 
be  found,  6;.     Grounds  of  the  obligation,  69. 

Manners,  refinement  of,  needed,  55. 

Matter  and  mind,  differences  between,  354-3^6. 

Matthew,  Father,  his  grand  temperance  labors, 
584. 

Meekness,  Christian,  344. 

Mexico,  injustice  of  the  cry  for  war  with,  900. 

Military  talent,  not  the  highest,  ^24.  Compared 
with  poetic  and  philosophic  genius,  525. 

Milton,  John,  poet  and  scholar,  406.  Breadth  of 
his  intellect,  496.  Variety  of  his  acquisitions, 
497.      His  estimate  of  poetical  gemus,  497. 


a 


Character  as  a  poet,  4^19-500^  Subfiinity,  499. 
Sensibility,  500.  Critique  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
500-502.  Description  of  hdl,  500.  Character 
of  Satan,  500.  Paradise  delineated,  501.  Har- 
mony of  his  versification,  50a.  Heathful  seri- 
ousness, 502.  Milton's  prose,  502-507.  Style, 
503.  Controversial  asperity,  503.  J^rftiacas 
of  his  mind,  504.  Moral  qualities,  507-5  ra 
Magnanimity,  507.  Fervent  love  of  liboty. 
508.  Greatness  in  adversity,  509.  Coatraated 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  509.  The  *'  Treaty  on 
Christian  Doctrine ' '  reviewed,  510-521.  View 
of  God,  511.  Of  Christ,  512.  An  Anti-Trini- 
tarian, 513.  A  Broad-Churchman,  s  13.  Views 
of  creation,  514.  An  advocate  oi  polygamy, 
1 1 5.  View  of  redemption,  516.  View  of  tlw 
Lhurch  and  ministry,  518.  value  of  the  Trea- 
tise not  great,  520. 

Mind,  the  highest  reality  in  the  nnivene,  247. 
Science  of,  how  to  be  studied,  47.  The  masler 
of  nature.  57.    Minds  all  of  one  family,  313. 

Minister,  the,  should  look  through  outward  dis* 
tinctions,  93.  End  of  his  work,  04.  SboaU 
be  a  student,  284.  Books  for,  285.  ShooH 
discover  truth  for  himsdf,  285.  Value  of  in- 
ward exnerience,  385.  Greatness  of  his  office. 
289.  Character,  not  ordination,  the  real  thing, 
^33.     Religious  experience  for,  2^5. 

Ministry,  the,  what  a  young  minister  should  seek, 
469.  The  chief  danger,  want  of  life,  470.  The 
most  important  calling,  269.  The  demaods  of 
the  age  upon,  269.  Intelligence,  269-271. 
Talen^  270.  Earnestness,  272-273.  Abilicr 
to  meet  the  scepticism^  273.  And  to  oopc  with 
the  corruption  of  the  time,  276.  Is  anned  witk 
great  power,  277.  The  great  qualificatioa, 
power,  257.  Not  priestly  power,  238.  The 
power  of  terror  to  be  renounced,  258. 
tion  of  true  power,  259.  Utmost 
manded,  259.  To  rouse  the  consdcnoe,  260. 
To  act  on  the  heart,  261.  Should  dispinisf  a 
holthy  religion,  261.  Should  rouse  men  to 
battle  with  »n,  262.  Should  confirm  the  oon- 
viction  of  immortality,  262. 

to  the  poor  J  90.     They  must  be  k>ved,  90. 

The  domestic  affections  should  be  inculcated, 
01.    The  work  should  be  honored,  91. 

Muacles,  the  feeling  that  they  are  incredible*  sai. 
Whence  the  scepticism  ? — credulity,  aai.  The 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  222.  Reasons  for  the 
Christian  miracles,  223.  Hume's  amimcnt 
against,  224.  R^ugnance  to  miracles  toonded 
in  a  lurking  atheism,  226.  Objections  to,  aa- 
sweml,  211-215.    See  "Evidences.** 

Missionary  efforts,  depravity  of  Christian  natiom 
the  great  hindrance,  256. 

Mobs,  735-736.    Mob  law,  813- 

Mott,  Lucretia,  tribute  to,  813. 

Morality,  charge  against  Unitarians  for  pwaching, 
404. 

Mountains,  the  home  of  freedom,  9aa 

Mysteries,  339. 


Nations,  have  leading  ideas,  S88. 
National  nonor,  661.    Sensibility 

Glory,  661. 
Nature,  should  be  known  bv  worlcmen,  46. 
Negro  race,  fine  qualities  of,  838. 
New  Englaund,  vindication  oif,  7^8. 
Newspapers,  how  to  choose  and  read,  29. 

fettered  by  dependence  upon  subscnbera,  750. 
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Newton,  Isaac,  a  Unitarian,  406. 
Non-iesistanoe,  648. 
North-east  Boundary  question,  901. 
North  and  South,  peculiarities  of 
850,  893. 


in, 


Panthbism,  ^ 

Peace;  promotion  of ,  648.  Spreading;  just  views 
of  the  glory  of  nations,  649.  Turning  adnura- 
tion  from  militaiy  coura^,  6^04  Exhibiting 
the  pacific  spirit  of  Chnstiamty,  651.  Ten- 
dency toward,  655.    See  *  *  War. ' » 

—  inward,  574. 

People,  the,  tiieir  intelligence  and  self-re^sect 
now,  3^.  Can  understand  the  highest  views 
of  religion,  290. 

Petition,  the  right  of,  denied  in  Congress,  883. 

Plnlamthropist,  the,  599.     Jesus  the  first,  599- 

603. 

Piety,  not  measored  by  opinions,  467. 

Poetry,  the  finest  expression  of  man's  an>iration 
for  the  ideal,  407.  In  aim,  identical  with  Chris- 
tianity, 498.  Wars  against  earth-born  prudence, 
498.  Refines  and  elevates  society,  498.  The 
vehicle  of  truth,-  499.  The  foe  of  an  epicurean 
life,  499. 

Politics,  daims  of.  on  all  dasaes,  99.  Political 
rule  not  the  highest  where,  555.  Tends  to 
oomiption,  556.  Moral  laxity  of  public  life, 
677.  Politics  and  rnomllty,  871.  Religion  the 
master  and  judge  of,  87a.  Ennobling  as  well 
as  degrading,  ^^'1, 

Poor,  the,  outwsird  condition  compared  with  tiiat 
of  the  rich,  73.  The  blessings  they  have,  7^. 
Evils,  75-78.  Moral  and  religious  culture  their 
great  need,  ^%*  The  highest  culture  attainable 
by  them,  80.  What  should  be  done  for  them, 
84.    The  ministxy  for,  84. 

Poverty,  due>chiefly  to  intemperance,  590. 

Power^  the  love  of,  5^.  When  good,  54iS.  When 
eril,  550*  The  rum  wrought  by  it,  553.  Chris- 
tianity opposed  to  this  passion.  553.  Its  diffu- 
sion and  danger  in  a  Repiiblic,  554.  Abhor* 
rtnce  of,  8.    Should  be  crushed,  &    Restraint, 

Post-office,  influence  on  the  union,  636. 

Prayer^  daily,  495-496. 

Preachmg,  tiie  blunt  and  direct  styles,  460.  The 
place  of,  partiy  taken  by  reaoHng,  475.  The 
end,  3^1.  The  defect,'not  breathing  a  gener- 
ous spuit,  332*.  Should  be  rational,  33a.  To 
the  heart,  334.  Should  be  various  as  bur  nat- 
ure, 334.  Moral  perfection  the  great  idea  of, 
383.  Aim,  to  awaken  moral  eneivy,  284.  The 
great  instrument,  the  truth,  294.  How  to 
communicate  that,  286.  Plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, 286.  Earnestness,  287.  Fear  from 
feeling  of  inferiority,  289.  Conceit  and  pre- 
sumption, 289.  Extempqnmeous  compared 
with  written,  470. 

Presidency,  the  American,  real  character  of. the 
office,  637-639.    The  insane  ambition  for,  638. 

Press,  the  freedom  of,  682.  License^  683.  Lib- 
erty secured  by  using  it  wisely,  747. 

Priestiey,  Dr.,  notice  of,  407. 

Property,  idea  of,  866.  Grounds  of,  866.  An 
exclusive  right.  694. 

Protestantism,  divisions  in,  its  strength,  472. 

Psychology,  the  basis  of  theology,  402. 

Punishment^  185.  Future,  the  doual  of  irrational 
and  unscnptuial,  350. 


Reading,  wise  and  foolish,  ^t. 

Reason,  necessity  of,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  368.  How  used,  360.  Used  by  all 
Christians,  369.  Dangers,  369.  Greater  dan- 
ger from  its  renunciation,  369.  What  it  is, 
2J53-235.    The  pride  of,  238. 

Reform,  vehemence  in,  733.  Individual  action, 
734.  Fervent  zeal  sanctioned,  734.  The  sys- 
tem of  agitation,  733.  Love  better  than  passion- 
ate zeal,  734.  Reverence  for  man,  the  tountain 
of,  7. 

Religion,  claims  upon  the  first  minds,  574.  True 
nature,  296.  How  it  ennobles  man,  298.  How 
it  is  made  to  depress  men,  248.  Grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  249.  Relations  to  common  life, 
298.  Gives  elevation  and  strength  to  the  mind, 
177.  Tyranny  of  sectarian,  179.  Founded  in 
our  nature,  410.  Early  and  gradual  develop- 
ment, 410.  Not  to  be  taken  on  human  author- 
ity, 53.  Importance  to  society,  187-188.  An 
mward  life,  441.  Emotion  in,  344.  Excite- 
ment, 2^7. 

ResponsibiHty,  moral  being  the  essence  of,  696. 
Is  individual,  872. 

Revelation,  not  at  war  with  nature,  193.  The 
interpreter  of  nature,  193.  A|jeement  witii  the 
course  of  Providence,  194.  Discloses  our  future 
life,  195.  Only  meets  the  dec»  needs  of  our 
nature,  195.  Specially  adapted  to  conscience, 
r96.  Founded  on  the  authority  of  reason,  235. 
The  evidence  of,  submitted  to  reason,  235. 
Needs  reason  as  its  interpreter,  237.  Not  our 
earliest  teadier,  235. 

Revivals  overwhelm  the  mind  with  foreign  mflu- 
ences,  144. 

Revolution,  the  Frendi^  why  it  failed,  545.  Com- 
pared with  the  Amencan,  545. 

Rights,  human,  697-^.  Right  of  man  to  him- 
self, 694.     Right  involves  obligation,  695. 


Sabbath,  the,  remarks  on,  151.  Not  the  Lord's 
day,  152.  Dttign  of,  rest,  15^.  Not  a  Chris- 
tian institution,  153.  Obligation  of,  disowned 
by  the  Christian  world,  153.    See  "  Sunday.*' 

Salvati<Mi,  low  views  of,  251. 

Schools,  Theological,  end  of,  to  train  ministers  of 
power,  257.  Means,  free  investigation,  263. 
Love  of  truth,  264.  Fostering  a  devotiomd' 
spirit,  265.  Faith,  265.  A  sf^rit  of  reform, 
266.    An  indepcnoent  spirit,  267.    A  spirit  of 

•  self-sacrifice,  207. 

Science,  now  diffusive,  160. 

Scott,  Genera],  tribute  to,  666. 

Soott,  Sir  Waker,  his  fine  broad  sympathy,  162. 

Sectarianism,  viewed  with  gri^  and  shame,  476. 
Desire  to  escape,  246.    Softening,  275. 

Self -culture,  possible,  14.  We  can  form  ourselves, 
15.  The  idlea  of,  unifolded,  1^-19.  Is  moral, 
15.  Rdigious,  ]6.  Intellectual,  16.  Social,  17. 
Practical,  18.  Esthetic,  18.  Power  of  utter- 
ance, 19.  Means  to  be  fastened  on  as  our 
great  end,  20.  Faith,  20.  Self-control,  22. 
Intercourse  with  superior  minds,  23.  Inde- 
pendence, 24.  Occupation,  25.  Hardship,  26. 
Politics,  26.  Christianity,  30.  Time  for,  33. 
Gives  pleasure,  34. 

Self-denial,  not  of  the  reason,  137.  But  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  34a  For  tfaey  tend  to  eii> 
hugement,  340. 

Self-fove,  dah^^,  568.  Not  to  be  crushed, 
568.    The  pnndple  that  controls  i^  569. 
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Sin,  what,  347.  Evil  ofj  according  to  the  Script- 
ures, 340.  As  seen  in  the  retroq^ectof  lue, 
149.  The  fountain  of  human  nusery,  349. 
Followed  by  misery  in  the  future,  350.  Greater 
than  now,  ^^i. 

Shivery,  sensitiveness  to  discussion,  689.  Should 
be  wisely  discussed,  689.  Philosophical  interest 
of,  690.  Moral,  6qi.  Proper^  m  man.  argu- 
ments against,  692-697.  Violates  human 
rights,  697-704.  Guilt  of  slaveholders  consid- 
ered, 704-707.  Evils,  707-722.  Moral  influ- 
ence of,  707-710.  Intellectual,  710.  Domestic, 
7 1 1-7 1 2.  Political,  7 1 6-7 18.  I  nfluence  on  the 
master,  715-716.  The  Bible  argument  for,  723- 
725.  Means  for  removing,  72^-7^1.  Duties, 
737-739.  Slave  labor  comparea  with  free,  768. 
Abolitionism,  731-737.  Tnat  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  the  free  laborer,  792.  Cruelty,  794. 
Kindness  of  the  masters,  706.  Amalgamation, 
See.  The  war  prophesied,  806.  Vehemence 
of  Northern  opposition,  893.     Unmakes  men, 

909.  Bumingthe  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadel- 

§h^  812.  The  New  Testament  on,  887. 
laveholder's  character,  794-796.  Slave-trade, 
relations  of  this  country  to,  902.  Search  of 
vessels,  903. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  817. 

Society,  true  value  of,  140.  Means  of  knowledge, 
140.  Chief  danger  of,  142.  Tyranny,  142. 
Benefit  of  wide  social  intercourse,  143.  Does 
not  aborogate  human  rights,  699.  Can  be  im- 
proved, 583.     Proof  of,  583.     Man's  right  to, 

910.  Justice  never  dangerous  to,  921-^2. 
Soul,  the  startine-point  of  all  religion,  6.  Growth, 

314.     Gradual,  315. 

South,  the  angry  passions  of,  under  Northern 
rebuke,  892. 

Speech,  freedom  of,  violated  in  Congress,  883. 
Power  of,  desirable,  19. 

State,  the,  rights  of,  699.  Restrained  by  the 
moral  law,  ^.  "  The  general  good  "  not  the 
supreme  law,  700.  Moral  good  the  supreme 
end,  700.  Danger  from  putting  prosperity 
above  rectitude,  701.  Man's  relation  to,  exag- 
gerated, 872.  Good  and  evil  mingled  in,  891. 
The  good  must  bear  with  the  bad,  891.  Rep- 
resentative not  the  tool  of  his  constituents,  896. 

Stiles,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  notice  of,  423. 

Suffering,  great  amount  in  life,  607.  God  intends 
it,  608.  Our  native  susceptibility  to  pain,  609. 
Compatible  with  the  goodness  of  God,  610. 
Pleasure  more  abounding  than  pain,  611. 
Brings  out  human  worth.  612. 

Sunday,  view  of,  155.  X^bor  to  be  discounte- 
nance, 155.  The  mails,  156.  Travelling, 
156.  How  to  use  well,  157.  Not  more  holy 
than  other  days,  1^8. 

Sunday  school,  the  pnndple  of,  447.  The  object, 
449.  What  should  be  taught,  450.  How  it 
should  be  taught,  456.  The  great  danger,  4C[o. 
The  Gospels  the  true  text-book,  451.  Chnst 
to  be  taught,  452.  Features  of  Christianity 
suitable,  453.    Life  in  the  teacher,  455. 

Tariff,  protective,  considered,  634.    Objections 

to,  635. 
Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  63^. 
Teacher,   the  school,   qualifications,   119.     The 

office  the  most  imporUnt,  1 19.     Recruires  great 

ability,  120.     Has  to  govern  as  well  as  teadi, 

122.    Able  and  wise,  need  of,  62. 
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Tempennoe,  addiess  011,  09.  Rooted  in  Chris- 
tianity,  99.  F.ss«ntial  evil  of  intempcnnce,  loa 
Poverty,  100.  Temptations,  loi-io^  Caoses 
—  care  and  toil,  103.  InteUectiial  dmesaoo, 
104.  Sensuality,  104.  Want  of  sell-respect, 
104.  Remedies  —  moral  strength,  loc.  Social 
intercourse,  106.  A  hi^er  education,  106. 
Christian  instruction,  109.  lanooent  amse- 
ments,  zio.  Discoiin4p]|g  the  me  of  anknt 
spirits,  113.     Prohibitii^aeaaleef,  114. 

Texas,  criminality  of  the  revolt,  753.    Ai 
tion,  752-779.     A  moral  qaesticm,  75a. 

Thacher,  the  Rev.  S.  C,  memoir  of,  M5-6aS. 

Thouflht,  stirred  up  by  the  universe,  44. 
of,  for  the  acquisition  of  truth,  45.    To  be  ex- 
erted on  matter,  46.     On  muul,  46.     What, 
44.       Not  the  monopoly  of  a  class,  52. 

Trinity,  the,  objections  to,  371.  Protest  against, 
171 .  Not  clearly  stated  in  the  Bible,  372.  Not 
found  in  the  earliest  controversies  of  the  Chon^ 
372.  Not  favorable  to  devoCioik,  57a.  im- 
tionalj  2^. 

Trinitanamsm,  objections  to  —  carries  cwrfnsiflB 
into  the  nature  of  God,  387.  Materialixes  the 
conception  of  God,  388.  Bewiklen  the  mind 
in  worship,  390.  Degrades  the  character  of 
God,  390.  Is  contrary  to  lature,  392.  Throws 
gloom  over  God's  works,  393.  Obacores  ifae 
character  and  weakens  the  work  of  Christ,  104. 
Obscures  the  mercy  of  God,  396.  Contradicts 
and  degrades  the  reason,  599^  See  "  Unitaii- 
anism.'' 

Truth,  the  love  of,  45. 

Tuckerman,  Joseph,  585-595.  Idlcneas  of  his 
youth,  585.  His  heart  the  strangest  part  of 
him,  586.  Failure  of  health,  (86.  Bcnn  his 
ministry  to  the  poor,  586.  His  love  tor  the 
poOT,  587.  Breathed  new  life  into  the  nunistxy 
to  the  poor,  587.  How  he  labored,  588. 
of  his  success,  589.  Improvement  in 
>ngf  589.  Interest  in  cbikhen,  589.  V«it  to 
Europe*  591.    A  nuotyr  to  his  cauaei  594. 

Union,  the  American,  diief  good  of,  630.  Evib 
of  disunion,  630.  Hatred  and  hostility,  if 
broken  up, — restless  activity  of  the  people, 
630.  Possession  of  a  oommoB  bnguage,  631. 
VStibserviency  to  Europe^  631.  Intense  party 
spirit,  631.  Union  an  mestimabk  good,  S91. 
Natural  duty  of  the  States,  899. 

Unity  of  God,  371,  387,  189.    See  "  Trinity." 

Unitarian  Christianil^,  vuws  of  God;  his  moral 
perfections,  376,  w>.  Justice,  376.  Parental 
character,  377.  Spirituality,  388.  VUws  0/ 
Christ;  unity  of  person,  373.  Dual  being,  37.- 
Not  found  in  the  Bible,  373.  Strictly  one  be- 
ing, 374.  Distinct  from  God,  374.  New 
Testament  evidence,  374.  Christ  iwt  more 
interesting  on  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis,  375- 
His  misaon,  378,  394.  Objections  to,  con- 
sidered, 401-408.    See  "  Trinitarianism." 

Unilaiianism  most  favorable  to  piety,  184.  Illn»- 
trations,  387-399.  Contrasted  with  Trinitarian- 
ism,  387-399.     Why  pri«rf,  405^     .    ;.,K, 

Unitarians,  perseqition  of ^  480.  Why  demea  tne 
name  and  rights  of  Christians.  478. 

Utilitarianism  Mights  national  lite,  129- 

Veto  of  the  President,  importance  of,  896. 
Virtue,  the  idea  of,  552.    Christian,  nature  di, 

380. 
Vocations,  dignity  of  different,  3a. 
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War,  roiues  energy  of  mind,  524.  Miseries  and 
crimes,  643-646,  654.  Picture  of  a  recent  bat- 
tle-field, 643.  The  soldier's  trade,  644.  Influ- 
ence on  the  community,  644.  Sources  of — love 
^excitement,  646.  Passion  for  power,  647.  Ad- 
miration for  display,  647.  Remedies,  648-651. 
Arguments  in  favor,  652.  Glory,  65^.  Honor 
associated  with,  656.  Motives  to  a  nulitary  life, 
656.  False  estimate  of  physical  courage,  61^7. 
When  war  is  necessary,  661.  What  wiU  justify 
it,  662.  Rectitude  required,  662.  The  chidf 
evil,  667.  The  onl^  remedy,  670.  Causes  of 
the  prevalent  insensibility  to,  673.  Declaration 
of,  675.  Duty  of  the  dtizen  when  called  to 
fight,  075.  Splendor  of  uniform  a  bad  thing, 
678.  Government  has  the  right  of,  674.  How 
it  should  be  exercised,  674. 

Warfare,  moral,  341. 

Washington,  his  great  moral  qualities,  546. 

Wealth,  the  passion  for,  in  America,  and  its  dan- 
gers, 890. 


Whittier,  John  G.,  tribute  to,  813. 

Woman,  her  sphere  and  misaon,  844.  As  a  re- 
ligious teacher,  164. 

Worcester,  Noah,  D.D.,  the  philanthropist,  602. 
Early  struggles,  603.  Theology,  603.  A  peace- 
advocate,  605. 

Wordswordi,  universal  sympathy  in  his  poetry, 
i6x. 

Work,  only  one  of  man's  interests,  832.  See 
"Labor." 

Worship  of  God,  the  purpose  of,  249.  Origin  of, 
410.  Different  forms,  411.  The  one  object 
of,  412.  Jesus  directed  all  worship  to  the  Father, 
413.  The  homage  given  to  Jesus  on  earth  not 
worship,  4x3.  God  to  be  worshipped  in  his 
parental  character,  414-4x8.  The  true  worship, 
419.  The  spirit  ot,  in  daily  life,  420.  Th« 
worship  in  spirit,  425. 

YovNG  men,  their  need  of  religion,  619. 
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